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Tour  Headers. — I  have  been  induced  to  write  this  Manual 
of  the  Histoij  of  India  to  supply  a  want  which  I  have  ob- 
senred  to  exist  among  ail  classes  of  English  people.  Most 
of  my  young  friends  tell  me  *  they  are  never  taught  anything 
about  India ; '  and  while  I  deplore  this,  I  also  see  that  many 
persons  of  mature  age' are  deterred  by  their  length,  and  other 
causes,  from  attempting  the  perusal  of  the  larger  Indian  his- 
tories. It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  complete,  but 
easy  history,  might  be  acceptable  and  useful  to  all ;  and  I 
was  the  more  led  to  this  consideration  from  my  own  expe- 
rience ;  for  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  from  which  enough 
can  be  learned  without  difficulty — either  to  satisfy  present 
requirements,  or  to  induce  a  more  general  study.  The  large 
Histories  of  India,  besides  being  voluminous,  are  costly ;  most 
of  them  are  out  of  print,  and  thus  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary students.  Many  of  them  are  only  fragments — histories  of 
peculiar  periods  or  peoples ;  and  thus  reference  is  required 
to  many  works  by  the  student  who  desires  to  follow  the  com- 
plete history  of  India  in  all  its  branches. 

The  historical  events  of  the  ancient  classic  nations  of  Greece 
and  Rome  still  possess  a  charm  which  time  has  not  diminished ; 
but  the  condition  of  their  people  has  become  altogether 
changed.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  India ;  and  it  is  strange 
to  us  now  to  see  Hindoos,  who  hold  the  same  Pagan  faith 
and  follow  the  same  customs  as  their  forefathers  who  fought 
with  Alexander  the  Great  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  submit- 
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ting  themselves  to  a  Christian  nation  so  far  distant  from  them 
as  ours,  and  vying  with  ourselves  in  lojaltj  to  our  gracious 
Queen. 

Surely,  then,  it  is  worth  knowing  how  this  came  about ! — 
this  strange  romance,  of  which  in  the  whole  world^s  history 
there  has  been  no  parallel ;  and  it  is  this  that  I  purpose  to 
relate  as  briefly,  as  simply,  and  yet  as  completely  as  I  can. 

Many  people  tell  me  that  they  are  deterred  from  reading 
any  work  on  India  by  the  difficulty  of  the  proper  names. 
This,  however,  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  for  in  point  of 
fact  they  are  very  easy ;  and  I  offer  the  following  short  rules 
for  the  pronunciation  of  Indian  words  as  I  have  written  them. 
I  have  not  adopted  the  most  modem  system  of  orthography — as 
yet  undecided — first,  because  I  do  not  altogether  understand 
it;  and,  secondly,  because,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Indian  languages  and  orthography,  I  am  unable  to  reconcile 
that  system  with  the  original.  In  this  view  I  may  be  con- 
sidered presumptuous,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have,  in  fact, 
adhered,  in  most  respects,  to  the  orthography  of  Thomson's 
*Oordoo  Dictionary,*  which  is  printed  in  the  English  characters. 
I  have  written  for  English  people,  finding  in  English  letters 
every  equivalent  for  Indian  pronunciation  without  the  many 
diacritical  marks  which  the  other  systems  have  required,  or 
the  adoption  of  foreign  vowels  which  are  not  understood  by 
all ;  and  I  am  well  assured  that  the  native  words  of  this  work 
will  be  as  well  tmderstood  in  India  as  in  England. 

VOWELS. 

A.  When  a  is  accented  as  A,  it  is  broad,  as  in  far,  large,  fall, 
&c.     ExampleSj  Patdn,  Shit^b  Rdi,  Nawdb. 

When  a  is  not  accented,  it  is  short,  as  in  rat,  can,  &c.  Ex- 
amples, Patna,  Madras,  Hattras,  &c. 

E.  When  e  is  accented  as  6,  it  is  broad,  as  in  there,  where, 
&c.    Examples,  Sh^re  Khan,  P^shwah,  B^gum. 

When  e  is  not  accented,  it  is  short,  as  in  yet,  set,  get,  &c. 
Examples,  Mecca,  Vellore. 

EE.  Double  e  is  long,  m  in  feet,  steel,  &c.    Examples, 
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Bunjeety  Euneem,  which  are  leas  liable  to  error  than  Eanjit, 
Karim. 

I  is  never  accented,  so  as  to  represent  ee ;  it  is  invariablj 
short,  as  in  fit,  sit.     Examples^  Sindia,  Krishna,  Tippoo. 

O.  When  o  is  not  accented,  it  is  short,  as  in  got,  lot.  Ex-^ 
ample9j  Arcot,  Balloba. 

When  accented,  6  is  long,  as  in  shore,  more.  Examples^ 
Bhoslay,  M6r4d.  O,  unaccented,  has  also  a  medium  sound 
according  to  situation,  as  Holkar,  Gwalior,  &c. 

OO  is  always  long,  as  in  poor,  moor.  Examples^  Rimpoor, 
Poorun,  Poona,  Oordoo,  Mahdoo,  Hindoo.  Double  o  has  been 
adopted  in  preference  to  the  accented  li,  not  only  because  it  is 
a  nearer  equivalent  to  the  Indian  character,  but  because  the 
pronunciation  cannot  be  mistaken. 

OU,  when  used,  has  the  soimd  of  ow,  as  in  loud,  proud. 
Thus  Oudh  is  not  Oodh,  as  too  frequently  pronounced,  but 
Owdh,  Joudhpoor,  &c. 

U  is  always  short,  as  in  run,  but,  <&c.  Examples^  Meerut, 
Patun,  Guntoor,  Gunput,  &c. 

T,  as  a  termination,  is  always  short,  as,  in  English,  very, 
boundary,  anxiety.  ExampleSy  Cauvery,  Ally,  Godavery, 
Dehly.  When  y  is  not  a  terminal  letter,  it  is  long,  as  in 
Hyder. 

In  consonants  no  directions  are  needful,  as  they  are  perfectly  ^ 
inteUigible. 

KH,  it  may  however  be  mentioned,  is  hard,  as  in  the  Scottish 
loch.     Example,  Khan. 

GH  has  also  a  guttural  sound,  as  Afghan,  Ghatgay,  but  has 
no  equivalent  in  English. 

Whenever  h,  as  an  aspirate,  occurs  with  any  consonant,  it  is 
B  mmple  and  divided  aspirate,  as  in  Bithoor,  Dabha,  Thug, 
&c.     The  sotmd  of  th,  as  in  thing,  length,  &c.,  is  unknown. 

Lastly,  I  pray  my  readers  not  to  allow  any  difference  of 
belief,  or  race  or  colour,  to  prejudice  them ;  and  to  believe,  as 
this  history  will,  I  trust,  prove  to  them,  that  India  has  pro- 
duced men  as  great  and  memorable  in  many  respects  as  those 
of  Western  nations.  When  Europe,  now  so  highly  civilised, 
was  wrapt  in  the  darkest  gloom  of  barbarism  and  ignorance, 
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and  its  people  were  painted  Bavages,  India  was  the  seat  of 
the  highest  intellectual  sciences.  Its  philosophers  ranked  with 
those  of  Greece ;  its  people  produced  the  most  beautiful  and 
delicate  manufactures ;  and  the  records  of  their  social  polity 
exhibit  the  existence  of  elaborate  codes  of  law  and  diplomacy, 
with  provisions  for  mutual  security  and  protection  of  property, 
to  which  the  nations  of  the  West  were  long  strangers.  If, 
under  the  direction  of  Divine  Providence,  we  English  have 
outstripped  the  boimds  of  early  Indian  progress,  its  people  are 
not  the  less  entitled  to  our  admiration  and  sympathy  for  what 
they  have  preserved. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  I  have  added 
chronological  dates  regarding  memorable  events,  which  may 
serve  to  assist  the  student's  memory. 

Meadows  Taylor. 
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TO   THE  READER 

Ik  the  flnt  Book  of  this  Maniiftli  the  orthography  of  proper  names  hu 
been  retamed,  for  the  most  part,  as  found  in  the  sonvoes  from  whence 
the  nairatiye  was  deriTed : — ^Menn  for  Menoo,  Siva  for  Seeva^  Sddia  for 
Soodia,  &o.  Beference  to  the  salrjomed  list  will  enable  the  student  to 
jndge  in  what  respect  they  differ  finom  the  system  elsewhere  followed. 

It  was  also  deemed  adTisable  not  to  alter  the  orthography,  oonven- 
tionally  established,  of  snch  words  as  Deocan  (Bekhnn),  Camatie  (Eaz^ 
nadk),  Concan  (K6nkan),  &c. 
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4>      H 
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6,    ff. 
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81ff» 
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CHAPTEB  L 

A  BBIEP  DS8CBIPTI0N  OF  I2n)IA. 

Before  entering  npon  its  histoTj,  it  may  be  interestiDg  for  the 
student  to  know  a  little  of  the  character  and  features  of  the 
great  continent  of  India ;  and  it  is  the  more  necessazy  that  some- 
thing should  be  known  of  them,  in  order  that  the  histories  of  its 
various  peoples  may  be  followed  with  the  greater  precision.  la 
their  general  geographical  definitions,  the  present  maps  leave 
/  /  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  they  are  accessible  to  all.  To  the  north, 
the  great  chain  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  separates  India  from 
Tartary,  extending  eastward  to  the  frontiers  of  China;  and  to  the 
west  and  north-west  into  Central  Asia,  whence,  by  a  succession  of 
smaller  ranges,  elevated  plateaux,  and  tablelands,  they  descend 
into  the  sea  eastwards  of  tiie  Indus.  Into  the  great  continent  of 
India  the  descent  from  them  is  broken  and  precipitous.  Deep 
nigged  ravines  and  beds  of  rivers  separate  One  chain  of  moimtains 
fnnn  another,  leaving  in  a  few  instances  stupendous  natural  passes, 
which  have  served  as  a  means  of  communication  between  India 
and  the  countries  lying  beyond  it,  on  the  east,  north,  and  west. 

To  the  north  and  east,  such  means  of  access  to  India  are  com- 
paratively few.  The  footpaths  which  exist,  lead  over  mountain- 
ridgea  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  rise  to  an  immense  height, 
some  of  them  being  from  15,000  to  20,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  only  in  the  summer  season,  therefore,  and  for  a  brief 
period,  that  they  are  practicable  even  for  sheep  or  goats  which 
cany  aoiaU  loads,  or  for  the  y&ks  or  mountain  oxen  of  Tibet,  that 
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ore  used  aa  beasts  of  burden.  These  mountains,  rude  and  in- 
accessible as  they  appear^  are  inhabited  by  various  races  and  tribes ; 
some  Tibetian,  others  mixed  or  purely  Indian.  The  rigour  of  the 
climate  does  not  affect  them ;  and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  a 
robust,  peaceful,  and  industrious  people,  subeisting  by  agriculture. 
To  the  west  and  north-west,  however,  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants changes.  They  are  found  to  be  fierce  and  warlike,  a 
distinction  they  have  nuuntained  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  passes 
which  lead  into  India  from  Central  Asia,  through  Afghanistan, 
are  practicable  for  horses  and  camels,  and  in  some  instances  for 
wheeled  vehicles;  and  it  is  through  these  passes,  and  by  this 
warlike  population,  that  the  greatest  invasions  of  India  have 
taken  place,  and  the  greatest  trade  with  Central  Asia  is  now 
carried  on. 

Thus,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  northern  frontier  of  India  is 
protected  by  an  almost  impassable  barrier  on  three  sides.  The 
whole  of  this  tract  possesses  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  the 
world;  its  mountains  are  the  highest,  and  its  rivers— the  Ganges, 
the  Indus,  and  the  Berhampooter^ — among  the  longest  and  most 
famous.  Most  of  the  mountains,  up  to  heights  which  define  the 
growth  of  trees,  are  richly  clothed  with  forests ;  and  above  these 
tower  the  magnificent  snow-clad  peaks  and  glacier  hollows  of  the 
upper  ranges,  which  far  exceed  in  sublimity  the  most  stupendous  of 
the  Alpine  chains  of  Switzerland.  In  some  places,  indeed,  one  Mont 
Blanc  piled  upon  another  would  not  equid  the  height  which  the 
Himalayan  peaks  attun,  and  the  elevations  of  some  of  the  loftiest 
of  them  have  not  yet  been  accurately  determined.  Along  the 
southern  bases  of  most  part  of  the&e  mountains  lie  forest  tracts, 
which  are  filled  with  deadly  malaria,  and  are  unfit  for  the  resi- 
dence of  human  beings ;  but  as  the  lower  heights  are  reached,  a 
purer  climate,  not  unlike  that  of  Southern  Europe,  is  found  to 
exist,  healthy  and  bracing,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  robuat 
and  vigorous.  Many  of  these  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalayas 
have  proved  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  tea,  several  sanitary 
stations  for  Europeans  have  been  established,  and  the  whole 
region  produces  grain  and  fruit  in  abundance. 

If  the  map  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  northern 
drainage  of  these  stupendous  mountains  forms  the  supply  of  two 
noble  rivers.  From  a  point  near  the  centre,  the  Berhampooter  flows 
eastward,  piercing  the  range  at  a  point  on  the  north-east  of  Bengal, 
whence  it  flows  to  the  sea  parallel  with  the  Ganges.  Nearly 
from  the  same  central  point  the  Indus  takes  its  rise,  and  like  the 
.Bei^ampooter  finds  a  passage  through  the  mountains  into  the 

1  Properly  Drumha-Pootr,  son  of  Bromha. 
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north-west  portion  of  India;  which  is  called  the  Punjftb,  and 
theooBy  joined  by  other  great  tributaries  which  have  tJieir  rise 
from  the  southern  faces  of  the  Himalayas,  and  flowing  through 
Sinde,  fidls  into  the  sea  on  the  opposite  side  of  India  to  the 
Berhampooter.  To  the  north  of  the  valleys  of  these  two  great 
rivers  lie  the  bleak,  arid,  elevated  plains  and  steppes  of  Tartary, 
separated  from  India  by  almost  impenetrable  mountain  defiles 
and  passes  covered  with  eternal  snow.  To  the  south  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna  rivers  carry  the  mountain  drainage  through  their 
broad  valleys,  opening  out  into  hot,  glowing,  fertile  India,  stretch- 
ing forth  in  all  her  luxuriant  beauty  to  the  Southern  Ocean. 

The  great  plains  of  the  Gkmges  and  Jumna  are  bounded  to  the 
BOttth  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  much  less  height  than  the 
Himalayas,  for  ^ey  rarely  attain  an  elevation  of  even  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  They  form  the  buttresses,  as  it  were,  of  the  ele- 
vated tableland  of  Central  India,  which  declines  on  all  sides  to 
lower  elevations.  To  the  west,  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
these  mountains  are  called  Aravulli ;  to  the  east  and  south,  Vin- 
dhya,  whence  they  pa6s  into  two  other  ranges,  called  Satpoora 
snd  Injadri,  and  from  them  into  the  plains  of  the  Deccan  and 
Southern  India. 

Along  the  west  of  the  continent  stretch  mighty  mountain  but- 
tresses, which  are  named  the  Ghauts  in  general  terms,  but  have 
many  local  designations.  They  begin  south  of  the  valley  of  the 
rivers  Nerbudda  and  Tapty,  which  run  westward  into  the  ocean, 
eeparatiDg  them  from  the  Aravulli  range ;  and  stretching  along 
the  weaitem  coast,  almost  without  a  break,  rise  generally  to  about 
4,000  feet.  In  two  localities  however  the  Neilgherriee  and 
Mahabnleshwur  form  tablelands  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  which  possess  delightful  and  salubrious  climates  vrith 
very  Wely  scenery,  and  as  sanataria  have  become  the  resort  of 
invalids  from  many  parts  of  India. 

After  rising  from  the  sea  into  the  range  of  Ghauts,  the  rest 
of  India  slopes  gradually  towards  the  eastern  coast  of  Coro- 
mandeL  Of  this  tract,  the  river  Godavezy,  with  the  Krishna  and 
Bheema,  which  unite  and  afterwards  bear  the  former  name,  re- 
ceive the  general  drainage,  and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  while 
further  to  the  south  the  Pennaar,  the  Palar,  and  the  Cauvery  or 
ColerooD,  follow  in  succession ;  and,  rising  in  the  elevated  western 
districts,  carry  their  voters  to  'the  sea  at  various  points  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  after  passing  the  broad  valley  of 
the  Gangea  and  Jumna,  the  central  portion  of  India  becomes  an 
exceedingly  diversified  tract,  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  moun- 
taiaa  and  hills  of  moderate  heights,  among  which  there  are  many 
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broad  plateaux  of  tableland ;  and  that  these  fall  away  into  Bengal 
on  the  east,  the  Deccan  on  the  west,  and  the  lower  part  of  India 
on  the  south.  Bengal  is  comparatively  flat,  but  the  Deccan  is 
undulating  and  Taried  in  character;  sometimes  opening  into 
wide  downs  and  rolling  plains,  in  othcfr  places  broken  by  ravines 
and  low  ranges  of  hills.  To  the  south-west  of  the  Deccan 
the  large  tableland  of  Mysore  joins  the  miun  range  of  Ghauts, 
and  breaks  into  the  lower  southern  districts  by  deep  ravines  and 
mountain-spurs,  some  of  them  attaining  a  very  considerable  eleva- 
tion ;  while  offsets  from  the  western  mountains  stretch,  in  some 
places,  nearly  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  pensinsula, 
breaking  the  monotonous  character  of  its  plains,  and  affording  a 
great  diversity  of  scenery  and  of  climate. 

Hindoo  geographers  have  divided  India  into  portions  which  are 
still  recognised.  The  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  all  Central  India 
nearly  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Nerbudda  river,  is  called  Hindo- 
Stan  ;^  adjoining  it,  to  the  south  and  east,  lie  Bundelkhund  and 
Orissa,  and  further  east,  the  great  provinces  of  Bahar  and  Bengal ; 
while  to  the  west  and  south  are  Rajpootana,  or  the  country  of  the 
Rajpoots,  and  Malwah,  with  the  provinces  of  Guzerat  and  Eutch. 
All  these  are  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Nerbudda  and  Tapty  rivers,  south  of  which  rises  the  great  tableland 
of  the  Deccan,  which  stretches  nearly  across  the  continent ;  bounded 
upon  the  west  by  the  Ghauts,  and  on  the  east  by  Berar  and  Orissa, 
with  part  of  Telingana,  and  to  the  south  by  the  rivers  Tumboodra 
and  Krishna. 

Here  the  designation  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  southern 
boundary  of  Mysore,  again  changes  to  that  of  Camatic,  passing 
into  what  is  termed  '  Drawed,'  which  includes  all  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  continent  Between  the  range  of  Ghauts  and  the  sea 
lies  a  long  strip  of  territory,  the  northern  half  of  which  is  called 
Concon,  and  the  southern  Malabar.  It  is  a  tract  of  great  natural 
l>eauty,  bordering  the  sea,  and  broken  by  numberless  spurs  from 
the  Ghaut  mountains,  abounding  with  more  diversified  scenery 
than  any  other  portion  of  India,  except  the  Himalayas. 

A  very  general  impression  among  those  who  have  no  experience 
of  India  is,  that  the  climate  is  uniformly  hot ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  In  the  northern  portions  the 
winter  months  are  frequently  very  cold :  and  as  far  south  as  the 
Deccan,  though  frosts  seldom  occur  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  yet 
cold  is  decidedly  felt,  which  decreases  gradually  to  the  south.  As 
the  cold  weather  in  England  gives  place  to  a  warmer  temperature 
in  spring,  so  in  India  the  heat  increases  from  the  month  of  March 

1  From  Hindoo  and  Sthan— fettled  habitation. 
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to  June  with  great  intenaity.  Hot,  scorching  winds  blow  day 
tnd  night;  the  earth  is  parched,  vegetation  withers  up,  and  many 
trees  shed  their  leaves.  The  heat  is  most  especially  felt  in'  broad 
low  valleys  like  Hindostan  Proper  and  Bengal,  and  in  the  wide 
plains  oi  Drawed ;  but  in  the  central  tablelands  and  in  the  Deccan, 
it  exists  in  a  less  degree,  and  the  nights  are  for  the  most  part  cool 
and  pleasant.  This  heat  season,  so  peculiar  to  India,  is  followed 
by  one  equally  remarkable  and  interesting  as  a  natural  phenomenon. 
When  the  heat  is  at  its  greatest,  in  June,  the  sky  becomes  over- 
cast with  clouds,  great  piles  of  which  rise  up  every  day,  and 
generally  disperse  at  night ;  and  with  little  warning  the  south- 
west monsoon,  as  it  is  called,  bursts  upon  the  limd  in  all  its 
grandeur.  The  thunder  and  lightning  are  for  a  time  almost  beyond 
ooooeptioii,  and  are  accompanied  by  furious  storms  of  wind  and 
heavy  torrents  of  rain ;  but  this  war  of  the  elements  does  not 
last  long :  gloomy  skies  give  place  to  light  clouds  and  cheerful 
sonshine,  and  the  whole  land  bursts  into  the  vivid  green  of 
new  vegetation,  with  a  rapidity  and  beauty  which  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  Then,  until  September,  pleasant  showery  weather 
continues,  which  resembles  that  of  an  English  summer ;  and  on 
the  highlands  of  Central  India  and  the  Deccaa  this  is  perhaps  the 
pleasantest  season  of  the  year.  The  south-west  monsoon  does  not, 
however,  reach  the  Coromandel  coast.  There,  in  the  month  of 
November,  another  monsoon  comes  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  from 
the  north-east,  and  is  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  south- 
irest  It  ia  a  curious  provision  of  nature,  resulting  from  ascertained 
eansee — ^in  the  prevalence  of  certun  wind  currents,  and  the  ex- 
istsDoe  of  two  great  oceans  which  bound  the  shores  of  India- 
thai  these  periodical  seasons  of  rain  should  occur.  At  other  times 
rain  seldom  falls,  and  indeed  is  hardly  needed.  For  months 
together  the  skies  are  almost  without  a  cloud ;  but  the  heavy 
dews  of  the  cold  season  descend  plentifully,  and  maintain  the 
vegetation  which  the  monsoon  created.  As  the  monsoons  close 
the  air  becomes  colder,  and  the  so-called  winter  begins. 

In  a  country  so  diversified  by  nature  and  possessing  such  dif- 
ferences of  climate  and  soil,  the  productions  neces- 
sarily vaiy  with  situation.  In  Bengal,  in  much  of  the 
iouthem  part  of  the  peninsula  (Drawed),  in  the  Concan  and 
Malabar,  rice  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people.  Hice  cannot  be 
grown  without  water,  as  the  plants  require  to  live  in  water  until 
the  seed  or  grain  begins  to  ripen ;  and  it  is  only  therefore  where 
water  is  readily  procurable  and  can  be  applied  to  the  soil,  that  rice 
ean  be  grown.  In  Bengal,  from  the  great  rivers  which  run  through 
it,  water  is  abundant.  In  Drawed  and  the  Concan,  artificial  irri- 
gadcHi  IS  almost  umveraal }  and  the  mountain  streams,  and  even 
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the  large  rivers,  as  the  Krishna,  Palar,  Pennaar,  Ooleroon,  and 
GauTerjy  are  skilfully  dammed  up,  and  their  waters  turned  upon 
the  land  as  far  as  thej  can  be  used.  But  rice  is  not  the  only  pro- 
duct which  needs  a  regular  supply  of  water.  Sugar-cane,  indigo, 
mulberry-trees  for  silk,  ginger  and  turmeric,  orchards  and  gardens 
with  their  numberless  provisions  for  the  luxuries  and  necessities  of 
man,  all  require  it;  and  where  means  of  irrigation  from  rivers  and 
artificial  reservoirs  are  wanting,  wells  are  used  and  the  water  is 
raised  by  cattle.  Such  irrigation,  however,  is  very  limited  in  extent 
in  comparison  with  the  others.  In  the  south  of  India,  where 
much  of  the  soil  is  naturally  dry,  sandy,  or  graveUy,  the  necessity 
of  storing  up  water  was  known  to  the  people  even  before  the 
Christian  era.  Dams  of  stonework  were  built  across  consider- 
able rivers  and  streams ;  and  by  earthem  embankments,  &ced  with 
stone,  thrown  across  valleys,  large  lakes  were  formed,  some  many 
miles  in  circumference,  with  an  infinite  number  of  small  ones ;  from 
all  of  which  the  water  is  drawn  off  by  slnicea,  and  applied  to  the 
land.  The  periodical  rains  fill  these  reservoirs,  and  water  is 
stored  up,  which  enables  cultivation  to  be  earned  on  through  the 
seasons  of  drought,  until  the  next  monsoon  commences. 

This  method  of  storing  up  water  is,  however,  by  no  means 
universal  in  India.  From  a  line  above  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Camatic,  except  in  a  few  localities,  it  is  hardly  practised  at 
all.  The  people  of  the  central  and  northern  provinces  of  India  do 
not  use  rice  except  as  a  luxury.  They  feed  upon  wheat,  barley, 
and  many  kinds  of  millet  and  pulse.  They  are  a  hardier  people, 
and  require  more  substantial  food  than  those  who  eat  rice.  Some 
of  these  cereals  grow  in  the  rainy  season,  and  ripen  at  its  close. 
Others,  wheat  and  barley,  as  also  cotton  and  oil  seeds,  are  sown 
in  the  deep  black  soil  of  these  regions  at  the  dose  of  the  monsoon; 
and  though  there  is  no  rain,  the  moisture  retained  by  the  soil,  and 
the  heavy  dews,  are  sufiicient  for  their  growth  until  they  ripen.  In 
these  tracts  wells  are  used  for  what  partial  irrigation  is  required, 
or  the  small  brooks  are  turned  to  use,  as  far  as  they  provide  means; 
but  recently  the  government  of  India  has  constructed  canals  from 
the  Ganges,  the  Jumna  and  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation  :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  application 
of  water  to  the  land,  in  seasons  when  none  falls  from  the  skieS|  wiU 
become  very  extensive  and  productive. 

It  is  a  subject  of  general  belief  that  India  is  a  land  of  palm- 
trees,  of  luxurious  vegetation,  of  deep  cool  groves,  and  um- 
brageous forests,  of  many  rivers  and  streams,  of  gorgeous  flowers 
and  luscious  fruits — in  fact,  a  kind  of  warm,  sensuous  paradise. 
But  though  poets  may  write  of  these,  and  painters  depict  scenes  like 
those  in  which  fancy  has  revelled,  it  is  not  reality.  Here  and  there. 
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the  beauty  of  India  is  truly  all  that  can  be  imagined,  and  even 
more;  but  Buch  localities  are  rare.  In  the  liimalayas,  as 
prerioualy  stated,  the  scenery  is  the  most  sublime  in  the  world. 
Stupendous  mountain  peaks,  rising  from  eternal  snow,  are  fringed 
by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  Indian  forests  and  valleys.  In  Bengal, 
owing  to  the  redundant  fertility  of  a  prolific  soil,  watered  by  great 
rirers,  adorned  with  noble  trees  and  groves,  and  inhabited  by  a 
teeming  population,  which  tills  every  available  spot,  the  scenery 
is  soft,  and  of  a  dreamy  sensuous  character.  In  the  Ooncan  and 
Milabar  there  is  a  combination  of  grandeur  and  beauty  hardly  to 
be  described ;  but  the  rest  of  India  is  of  a  very  homely  character, 
if  not  indeed  frequently  very  dreary  in  aspect.  In  the  wide 
phuDS  and  downs  of  the  central  provinces  and  the  Deccan,  the 
traveller  may  pass  for  miles  without  seeing  a  tree  to  break  the 
monotony  of  the  scene,  or  afford  him  shelter.  They  are  covered,  it 
is  true,  with  waving  crops  of  grain  and  cotton,  and  admirably 
tilled,  but  they  possess  no  charm  for  the  eye,  and  are  wearisome 
in  their  almost  unchanging  character ;  while  in  the  wooded  por* 
tioDs  of  the  central  mountain  ranges,  the  absence  of  population, 
the  sameness  of  outiine,  and  the  want  of  water,  are  no  less  repul- 
sive. Through  such  scenes,  great  rivers  run  in  deep  channels; 
flooded  to  their  brim  in  the  monsoon,  they  dwindle  to  threads  of 
water  in  the  streams  and  to  deep  pools  in  the  dry  season — ^never 
beautiful,  conveying  no  fertility  to  the  countries  through  which 
their  courses  run,  and  impossible  of  navigation.  Towns  and 
villages  occur  every  few  miles,  separated  from  each  other  only  by 
the  extent  of  their  tovniship  lands ;  but  no  neat  farmhouses  are 
dotted  over  the  country  as  in  England,  for  the  population,  as  it 
has  ever  done,  still  lives  in  cooununities  for  mutual  security  and 
protection,  and  will  not  separate. 

And  yet,  with  aU  its  defects,  India  is  a  noble,  gorgeous  land, 
teeming  with  natural  wealth,  and  possessing  an  orderly,  indus- 
trious population  of  varied  races  and  character;  of  which,  and 
their  history^  it  is  purposed,  in  succeeding  chapters,  to  give  some 
aeooont. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OF  'TtTR  PEOPLE — HI17D008  AND  KAH0MEDAK8. 

br  the  preceding  chapter,  a  very  brief  and  general  sketch  of  the 
character  of  the  coun^  and  some  of  its  natural  features  has  been 
given,  with  the  object,  not  only  of  making  the  aspect  of  the  great 
continent  of  India  somewhat  better  understood  than  it  generally 
i»,  but  because  there  is  a  strong  desire  in  the  mind  of  eveiy 
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intelligent  person  to  follow  by  description  what  iJs  detailed  in  a  map, 
to  realise  the  differences  of  situation  and  scenery — in  short,  to  get 
a  footing,  as  it  were,  in  a  strange  land,  among  a  strange  people. 
It  is  also  equally  interesting  to  know  by  what  classes  of  people  it 
is  inhabited ;  how  they  live,  how  they  are  fed,  what  clothes  they 
wear,  and  what  is  their  general  character.  And  in  regard  to  all 
these,  and  many  other  simple  details,  so  much  misapprehenuoa 
exists,  that  a  few  pages  seem  necessary  for  their  explanation.  A 
book,  and  a  very  large  and  interesting  one  it  would  be,  might  be 
written  on  these  subjects;  for  the  differences  in  religion  and 
caste  among  Hindoos,  which  separate  whole  classes  of  the  people 
from  each  other  as  decidedly  as  if  they  were  different  nationa — 
the  distinctions  which  arise  from  situation,  local  customs,  usages 
and  languages,  as  well  between  classes  of  Hindoos  as  of  Mahom&- 
dans,  would  all  furnish  matter  for  description  and  illustration. 
AH  Europe  is  Christian ;  but  Russians  could  not  be  described  as 
Spaniards,  or  Italians,  or  Greeks,  as  English,  French,  or  Ger- 
mans ;  yet  the  continent  of  India  contains  many  more  separate 
peoples  than  Europe,  and  many  more  languages,  which  hsTe  no 
connection  one  with  another;  and  though  all  hare  become 
blended  together,  under  the  influence  of  two  great  religions, 
Hindooism  and  Mahomedanism,  they  still  preserve  the  marks  of 
original  nationalities.  In  our  own  country  an  Englishman  is 
known  from  an  Irishman  or  a  Scotchman;  there  is  a  common 
language  for  all,  yet  they  vary  in  character,  and  still  preserve  dis- 
tinctive national  customs.  But  apply  this  to  India,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  still  greater  and  more  marked.  The  language  of  the 
Hindoos  of  Northern  India  is  as  utterly  incomprehensible  by  the 
Hindoos  of  the  south,  as  that  of  a  Spaniard  would  be  to  aRussian^ 
or  a  native  Greek  to  an  Englishman.  Thus  a  common  religion^ 
in  the  case  of  the  Hindoos  as  with  Christians,  unites  them  in  some 
degree,  though  in  a  very  limited  one ;  and  as  regards  social 
customs  or  sympathy  one  with  another,  there  is  little  or  no  unity. 
"While,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  every  variation  of  local 
character  and  custom,  a  general  idea  may  yet  be  given  of  charac- 
teristics which  belong  to  the  people  at  large. 

The  population  of  India  is  divided  in  a  general  sense  into  two 
niTWoMof  Sreat  portions,  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans.  There 
the  popnia-  are  besides  the  aboriginal  races  who  are  not  Hindoos, 
tion  of  indta.  Booddhists,  Christians  and  other  sects,  as  will  be  here- 
after detailed.  Of  all,  the  Hindoos  are  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  Mahomedan,  are  about  five  to  one— that 
is,  the  Hindoos  would  represent  150,000,000,  and  the  Mahome- 
dans about  30,000,000  of  the  whole.  Of  the  entire  population, 
about  151,600^000,  are  British  subjects;  and  their  subdivisiona 
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are  flhown  bj  the  following  table,  which  has  recently  been  com- 
piled in  India.  The  rest  belong  to  the  independent  native  States, 
of  which  there  are  153  great  and  small,  whose  population  is 
computed  to  amount  to  about  60,000,000.  The  whole  therefore,  in 
round  numbers,  may  be  estimated  with  safety  at  200,000,000. 

The  population  of  the  BiitLsh  provinces  exclusively,  is  thus 
dassified: — 

AsAtic  Chrisliaxia 1,100,000 

Booddhists 8,000,000 

Aboriginal  races 12,000,000 

ICahomedans 25,000,000 

Hindoos 110,000,000 

Pftnees 180,000 

East  Indians 91,000 

Earopeana  (indading  troops) 156,000 

Jews 10,000 

Armenians 5,000 

Total    ....    161,542,000 

ffindoos  are  those  who  follow  the  Brahminical  faith.    They  are 
pagans,  and  for  the  greater  part  worshippers  of  idols ; 
and  they  are  divided  not  only  into  many  religious  sects, 
but  into  castes  which  do  not  eat  or  intermarry  with  each  other, 
though  they  belong  to  the  same  social  communities,  and  live  to- 
gether harmoniously. 

Mahomedans  are  believers  in  Mahomed,  and  are  as  much 
separated  from  Hindoos  as  Christians  are;  but  from 
tiieir  numbers  and  long  existence  in  the  country,  and  in 
many  cases  descent  from  Hindoos  who  were  converted  to  Mahomed- 
amsm  in  early  times,  they  have  become  assimilated  with  them  in 
mure  respects  than  is  possible  for  Christians  to  be.  Though  they  are 
opposed  to  Hindoos  in  religion  as  much  as  Christians  are,  and 
cannot  eat  with  or  intermarry  with  them,  yet  they  share  together 
labour  of  all  kinds,  trades  and  professions,  military  service,  landed 
property,  and  distinctions  of  local  rank.  It  will  be  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  these  two  great  classes  are  entirely  different,  and  have 
fitUe  real  sympathy  one  with  another;  and  it  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  that  the  Hindoos  were  the  original  possessors  of  India 
till  they  were  conquered  by  the  Mahomedans,  who  held  sway 
over  them  for  many  centuries,  and  indeed  till  the  English  con- 
quered both. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  all  essential  respects,  there  is  a 
more  courteous  and  intelligent  population  in  the  world  character 
than  that  of  India  at  large,  whether  Hindoo  or  *»»d»»nne». 
Mahomedan,  though  they  naturally  differ  in  many  respects. 
The  Hindoo  is  cheerftil,  pliant,  social,  and  for  the  most  part 
•nuaUe.    The  Mahomedan  ia  graver,  more  formal,  more  proud 
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and  leserved,  yet  courtly  and  polite.     Many  of   the   highest 

▼irtuea  of  humanity  may  be  claimed  for  both,  while  they  exhibit 

^1  ^^        many  of  the  Tices  common  to  all  people.     Hindooe, 

charmctmrit-   among  themselves,  are  kind  to  their  children,  perhaps 

over-indulgent;  they  honour  their  parents  and  elders ; 

are  extremely  charitable,  for  it  is  part  of  their  religion  to  be  so ; 

honest  in  their  transactions  one  with  another,  industrious,  and  in 

religious  matters  tolerant,  unless  specially  excited.    As  soldiers, 

brave  and  patient;  as  merchants  and  traiders,  enterprising  and 

persevering.    Their  vices  need  not  be  particularised,  and  it  is 

enough  to  say,  perhaps,  that  they  are  those  common  to  human 

nature  everywhere  in  which  civilised  elements  exist. 

Hindoos  are  accused  by  many  writers  of  being  habitually  un- 
truthful. This,  however,  may  be  denied  in  many  respects,  and 
doubted  in  others,  for  the  examples  before  those  writers  were 
chiefly  taken  from  the  lower  classes,  and  from  legal  experiences 
in  which  their  worst  qualities  were  developed.  If  their  own 
standard  of  truth  is  not  so  high  as  we  profess  ours  to  be,  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  teaching  of  their  religion,  under  which  it  is  only 
wonderful  that  they  are  what  they  are.  In  this  respect  also  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  precept  and  practice;  and  while 
Hindoos  profess  to  believe  in  the  immoralities  and  crimes  of  the 
gods  and  demigods  whom  they  worship,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  put  these  in  practice  without  incurring  the  penalties 
and  censure,  not  to  say  the  reprobation,  of  their  castes,  and  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  Thus  when  vicious,  the  vices 
of  Hindoos  are  less  obtrusive  than  our  own ;  nor  is  undisguised 
depravity  anywhere  offensively  apparent  The  restraints  of  caste 
are  repressing  and  injurious  in  many  respects,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  the  means  possessed  by  caste  divisions,  of  enforcing 
the  at  least  outwardly  moral  conduct  of  their  members,  preserve 
Hindoo  society  in  a  great  degree  from  any  flagrant  and  habitual 
indulgence  in  vicious  practices.  In  a  general  aspect,  then,  the 
Hindoos  present  an  orderly,  intelligent  and  amiable  character,  and 
the  deeper  the  knowledge  attained  of  Hindoo  society  may  be,  the 
stronger  those  qualities  will  be  found  to  prevail. 
The  more  the  Mahomedan  character  approaches  to  the  Hindoo, 
the  softer  it  becomes.  Many  Mahomedans,  as  has  been 
rhftraeterit-  previously  Stated,  are  descended  from  Hindoo  converts, 
^^^  and  in  agricultural  districts  there  is  only  the  difference 

of  faith  between  the  people ;  but  the  Mahomedans  descended 
from  the  original  warlike  stock  of  invaders  and  conquerors  are 
very  different  Here  is  met  the  rigid  formality  and  deep  fanaticism 
of  the  race  and  faith :  hating  Hindoos  because  they  are  idolators 
and  pagans;  hating  Christians  even  with  a  more  bitter  hatred 
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erexTwherei  Imt  in  India  more  especiallj  as  their  conquerors. 
Kgotedy  narrow-minded,  and  too  often  stained  with  vice  more 
deeply  either  than  the  Hindoos  or  oorselves,  they  remam  what 
their  faith  has  made  them.  On  the  other  hand,  courteous,  brave, 
Cuthful,  more  truthful  habitually  than  the  Hindoos,  and  more 
aeft-reliant  and  independent  in  bearing  and  conduct.  As  subjects, 
howerer,  of  a  great  empire,  by  no  means  so  useful.  Too  proud  to 
work,  they  are  bad  farmers,  and  except  in  a  few  instances,  as 
weavers,  Ac,  unskilful  artisans.  Wanting  in  the  bright,  facile, 
intellectaal  qualities  of  mind  which  mark  Hindoos,  they  refuse, 
for  the  moet  part,  modem  means  of  education ;  and  either  rest  in 
profound  and  sullen  ignorance,  or  do  not  advance  beyond  the 
bounds,  even  in  the  best  instances,  of  their  ancient  limits  of 
knowl^ge.  Thus,  in  lagging  behind,  they  find  those  employments 
fall  away  from  them  which,  in  the  times  of  their  emperors,  were 
the  hereditary  and  prescriptive  rights  of  their  class,  and  are  in 
consequence  moody  and  discontented.  And  yet,  examples  could  be 
given  of  Mahomedans  in  trying  portions,  in  which,  for  vigour  and 
integrity,  and  for  honourable  and  decisive  conduct  and  action,  they 
have  exceeded  the  Kndoo,  and  approached,  if  they  did  not  rival, 
the  European. 

The  Brahmins  form  the  highest  and  most  exclusive  classes  of 
Hindooe,  and  affect  the  greatest  purity  in  their  diet.  ^^^ 
All  animal  food  is  prohibited  to  them,  as  well  as  car-  peopie- 
rots,  oniona,  turnips,  and  some  other  vegetables,  and  ^'' 
only  a  few  of  the  lower  grades,  in  peculiar  localities,  eat  fish. 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  India,  Brahmins  eat  unleavened 
bread ;  in  Bengal,  the  south  of  India,  rice — and  these  are  accom- 
panied by  savoury  dishes  of  vegetables  and  pulse,  with  ghee  or 
boiled  butter,  which  is  esteemed  very  nourishing.  They  also  use 
milk  and  cards  in  large  quantities,  vermicelli  and  sweetmeats  of 
many  kinds.  This  diet  is  also  adopted  by  all  the  highest  castes, 
who  affect  equal  purity  with  the  Brahmins,  and  they  abstain 
entirely  from  the  use  of  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors,  drinking 
nothing  but  milk  and  pure  water.  The  lower  dasses  of  Hindoos, 
snd  some^  of  the  higher,  as  the  Rajpoots,  eat  animal  food,  except 
beef:  but  aparmgly,  and  not  as  an  article  of  common  diet.  In 
other  respects,  and  for  the  most  part,  they  feed  like  the  upper 
rksses,  and  a  vow  or  resolution  not  to  eat  meat  is  considered 
neritorioaa.  In  regard  to  spirits  and  opium,  however,  there  is  no 
rettrictioD,  and  in  some  localities  these  are  used  to  a  great  extent 
without  reproach. 

At  their  meals,  Hindooe  appear  to  Europeans,  and  indeed  in 
coatpariaon  with  most  other  nations,  singularly  unsociable.    Wo- 
are  never  allowed  to  eat  with  men,  not  even  a  vrife  with  her 
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husband.  Meals  are  always  senred  in  the  kitcheni  a  portion  of 
which  is  set  apart  for  aa  eating-plaoey  and  the  food  is  supplied 
firom  the  fireplace  as  required.  In  great  festivals  at  temples,  or 
entertainments  in  private  houses,  open  courtjards,  and  not  unfre- 
quentlj  open  streets^  are  swept  and  watered ;  long  lines  of  platters 
made  of  leaves  sewn  together  are  placed  on  the  ground,  and 
when  the  guests  are  seated,  attendants  hearing  huge  copper  vessels 
and  trays  of  cooked  bread  or  rice  serve  a  portion  to  each,  accom- 
panied by  the  various  savouiy  or  sweet  dishes  which  have  been 
provided*  Women  do  not  mix  with  men  on  these  or  any  other 
festive  proceeding ;  they  take  their  meals  apart,  and  when  the  men 
have  finished  eating. 
Mahomedans  are  not  restricted  in  animal  food,  except  in  regard 
to  hogVflesh,  which  to  them,  as  to  the  Jews,  is  an 
abomination.  They  are  much  better  cooks  than  Hindoos, 
and  their  system  of  oookeiy  amounts  to  a  science.  They  dress 
meat  in  various  savoury  dishes — ^pilaus,  curries,  ragouts  and  the 
like — ^but  never  eat  it  plain  roastedor  boiled.  Vegetables  are  dressed 
with  meat  or  separately,  and  with  all  they  eat  rice,  or  leavened  or 
unleavened  bread.  Spirits,  wine,  or  other  distilled  or  fennented 
liquors,  are  forbidden  by  their  religion ;  but  many,  nevertheless, 
indulge  in  them  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in  Southern  India. 
As  with  Hindoos,  women  do  not  eat  with  men,  but  there  is  no 
particular  place  in  the  house  set  apart  for  eating.  Some  of  the 
upper  classes  of  Mahomedans  now  eat  their  meals  at  table,  using 
knives  and  forks,  with  the  usual  table  services ;  but  these  are  very 
rare,  and  for  the  most  part  Mahomedans,  as  is  the  case  with  aU 
classes  of  Hindoos,  take  their  food  with  their  fingers.  While, 
however,  Mahomedans  do  not  object  to  earthenware  and  china 
plates  and  dishes,  with  Hindoos  they  are  esteemed  unclean,  and 
they  use  rilver  or  brass  plates,  or  plantain  or  other  firesh  leavei^ 
which,  when  procurable,  are  always  prefened. 


CHAPTER  in. 
OF  THE  PEOPLE — continued, 
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The    costume    of  the  male    Hindoos,  as    depicted  in  ancient 
sculptures,  is  still  used.    It  consists  of  two  pieces  of 
c«iuaai»-   broad  cotton  cloth,  one  of  which  is  folded  round  the 
^^'         waist,  reaching  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  other  cast 
gracefully  over  the  shoulders.    These  cloths  are  generally  orna- 
mented by  coloured  borders  of  silk  or  cotton,  and  with  a  turban. 
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ahawly  or  handkerchief,  tied  Touad  the  head,  completes  the 
oostome.  For  the  women,  a  single  piece  of  broader 
ailk  or  cotton  cloth,  plain  or  coloured,  and  from  ten  to 
twelre  yards  long,  is  first  partly  tied  round  the  waist,  forming  a 
petticoat  which  touches  the  feet,  and  the  rest  being  passed  round 
the  body  and  oyer  the  head,  falls  to  the  right  side  and  down  the 
bick.  A  tight  boddice  is  worn  underneath,  except  by  some 
classes  in  Southern  India.  This  costume  is  very  graceful  and 
simple,  completely  coTering  the  body ;  and  the  figures  of  women 
and  girls,  as  they  carry  their  water-yessels  from  village  wells  or 
iiTer-banka,  are  very  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

Until  after  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  no  clothes,  cut  out  and 
sewn  together,  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  Hindoos ;  m^e  gar- 
and  by  many  such  are  still  esteemed  unlawful.  But  ^^*^ 
for  the  most  part  male  Hindoos  now  wear  tunics  as  upper  gar- 
ments, with  the  dhoty  or  waist-cloth  beneath.  Others  have  even 
adopted  the  Mahomedan  fashion  of  loose  and  tight  drawers  and 
troosers,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  fastenings 
of  the  tonic  or  vest  being  on  the  right  dde,  while  those  of  Maho- 
medans  are  on  the  left.  The  mateiiaLs  used  for  made-up  clothes 
are  g»ierally  plain  English  or  native  calico  or  muslin ',  but  the 
wealthier  classes,  both  male  and  female,  particularly  on  occasions 
of  general  or  household  festivals,  use  the  rich  fabrics  of  their  own 
country ;  brocades  of  gold  and  silver,  gorgeous  silks  and  satins, 
sod  the  finest  muslins,  which  no  other  country  can  produce. 

For  the  most  part  there  is  little  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent Hindoo   and  Mahomedan   costume   as   regards 
made-up  clothing ;  but  Mahomedans  do  not  generally  ^^^"^ 
tt^  the  single  waist-cloths  which  distinguish  Hindoos. 
They  wear  instead  drawers,  or  trousers,  tight  and  loose;  and  a 
tunic,  long  or  short,  with  a  turban  and  waist-scarf.    Although, 
like  the  Hindoos,  they  indulge  in  the  richest  garments  they  can 
tfibrd  for   festivals,  yet  ordinarily  they  affect   great 
plainness  of  dress.    Mahomedan  women  usually  wear        ^  ^ 
a  full  petticoat,  a  boddice  and  a  scarf,  which,  fastened  at  the 
waist,  is  passed  once  round  the  body  and  over  the  head.    The 
Marf  is  also  used  in  conjunction  with  drawers,  tight  and  loose.    If 
the  male  Mahomedans  use  a  plainer  style  of  dress  than  Hindoos, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  their  women,  who,  according  to  their 
means,  wear  the  richest  brocades  and  finest  muslins,  trimming 
their  dresses  with  gold  and  silver  lace  and  tissue.    Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans  wear  shoes  or  sandals  when  they  walk  abroad.    In 
the  south  of  India,  sandals  are  perhaps  more  common  than  shoes, 
oriSppers;  bnt  Hindoo  women  wear  only  sandals.     Whatever 
the  eoToing  of  the  feet  may  be,  it  is  never  worn  in  the  house— that 
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would  be  considered  unclean;  as  also,  the  entering  of  another 
person's  house  with  shoes  or  sandals  would  be  discourteous.  Shoes 
and  sandals,  therefore,  are  left  at  the  door,  and  the  feet  of  men 
and  women  are  naked. 

Both  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  are  inordinately  fond  of  jewels 
ornKments  luid  omameuts  of  gold  and  silyer ;  and  even  the  very 
and  Jewels.  io<^est  classes  conttiTe  to  invest  some  of  their  earnings 
in  them.  At  festivals,  Hindoo  men  wear  necklaces,  eairinga  and 
bracelets ;  but  this  costume  is  not  followed  by  male  Mahomedana. 
By  women,  however,  both  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan,  there  is  no 
limit  within  their  means  to  decoration  of  themselves  and  their 
children.  Diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  all  uncut,  are  set  in 
every  conceivable  form;  and  massive  necklaces,  rings,  braodete, 
armlets,  and  anklets,  with  toe-rings  of  solid  gold  or  silver,  and 
pearls,  are  worn  habitually.  Natives  of  India  reject  all  fiilse 
jewellery,  and  even  the  lower  classes  of  precious  stones,  such  as 
amethyst,  topaz  and  the  like.  Adornments,  however  humble  in 
character  or  value,  must  be  real  of  their  kind ;  and  thus  possessing 
intrinsic  value,  form  part  of  the  actual  wealth  of  the  fiaxnily,  and 
pass  from  generation  to  generation  as  hereditary  family  property. 
Among  Hindoo  children  there  is  much  more  freedom  and 
diversity  of  amusement  than  among  Mahomedans.  It 
mnwm  ^^^  ^  ^^  indeed,  that  the  latter  are  brought  up  as 
men  and  women  before  their  time,  and  are  much  more  secluded 
than  Hindoos,  particularly  among  the  higher  ranks.  Except  the 
very  lowest  classes,  they  are  seldom  seen  at  play ;  and  they  have 
no  free  outdoor  games  like  the  Hindoos,  except  what  are  shared 
with  them.  But  among  Hindoos,  boys  have  marbles,  prettily 
made  of  strong  sealing-wax,  and  games  for  them  not  unlike  our 
own :  the  marble  is  shot  by  being  placed  against  the  tip  of  the 
left  forefinger,  which  is  dnwn  back  and  let  go  suddenly,  and 
not  with  the  right  forefinger  and  thumb.  There  are  also  peg- 
tops,  hop-scotch,  and  a  kind  of  trap,  played  with  a  bat,  and  a  short 
stick  set  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  instead  of  a  ball,  the  rules  of 
which  are  precisely  like  our  own.  Each  of  these  games,  and  many- 
others,  has  its  appropriate  season  as  with  ourselves. 
Kite-flying  is  common  both  to  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  and 
is  much  more  amusing  and  ingenious  than  ours.  Kites 
are  generally  oval  in  shape,  made  of  the  Hghteat 
material ;  they  require  no  tails,  and  cany,  according  to  size,  a  great 
deal  of  string.  When  boys  or  men  fly  kites  against  each  other, 
the  object  is  to  cut  away  or  break  their  adversary's  kite ;  and  for 
this  purpose  a  certain  length  of  the  string,  nearest  the  kite,  is 
armed  with  a  paste  in  which  fine  pounded  glass  is  mixed,  and 
which,  when  dry,  makes  the  string  extremely  sharp.    When  two 
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kitee  are  fljingi  the  object  is  to  get  most  to  tlie  windward  ado, 
and  higher  than  the  adversary ;  haying  attained  this,  the  kite,  by 
a  torn  of  the  wrist,  is  made  to  descend  head-foremost  very  rapidly, 
and  if  the  direction  and  distance  be  true,  the  string  of  the  other 
kite  is  cttt^  or  the  kite  itself  is  broken.  If,  however,  the  aim  is 
missed,  tbe  adversary  has  the  advantage,  and  does  not  fail  to  use 
it  Thus,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  players,  kites  are  seen  to  ascend 
and  descend,  to  attack  and  avoid  each  other ;  now  to  swoop  head- 
foremost nearly  to  the  earth,  and  then  as  rapidly  to  rise  till  one  is 
cut  away.  While  the  season  for  kite-flying  lasts,  numbers  may  be 
seen  in  the  afternoons  over  every  town  and  city,  nay  over  every 
Tillage,  the  players  being  absorbed  in  their  game^  and  frequently 
betting  heavily  upon  it. 

For  outside  and  more  active  amusements,  there  are  gymnasia 
in  almost  every  town  and  village,  and  they  are  used  Athletic 
chiefly  by  Hindoos,  who  are  fonder  of  athletic  exercises  «"'«*■«* 
than  Mahomedans.  In  them,  wrestling,  leaping,  the  use  of  the 
tword  and  spear,  the  wielding  of  heavy  clul]«,  tiirowing  weights, 
exercises  on  the  cross-bars  and  poles,  are  taught,  and  many  of  our 
present  gymnastic  feats  have  an  Indian  origin.  Once  a  year  all  the 
frequenters  of  the  gymnadum  assemble,  crown  their  instructor 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and,  attended  by  music,  march  in  pro- 
cession round  the  town  or  village,  to  a  place  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  when  trials  of  skill  are  made  before  the  assembled  people, 
and  rewards  and  prizes  given.  Several  hardy  outside  games  Uke 
prison-bars  are  played  by  young  men  and  boy^,  especially  in  bright 
moonlight  nights  when  the  air  is  cool ;  and  the  tendency  to  active 
spirited  games  and  amusements  among  the  people  is  far  more 
prevalent  throughout  the  ccAmtry  in  every  part,  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

Toys  and  playthings  for  young  children  are  common  in  all  parts 
of  India ;  they  are  made  both  of  wood  and  earthenware, 
and  being  mentioned  in  the  earliest  dramas  and  poems, 
appear  to  have  existed  from  very  remote  times.  If  they  are 
not  so  perfect  and  ingenious  as  those  used  by  European  children, 
they  appear  to  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

What  the  girls  of  India,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  would 
do  without  dolls,  it  is  hard  to  say,  and  they  are  at  least  ^^ 

as  numerous  as  they  are  among  English  or  French 
children.  Not,  however,  certainly  so  beautiful,  nor  have  they 
blae  eyes,  flaxen  hair  and  waxy  skins ;  they  are  of  wood,  painted, 
and  are  frequently  frightful  enough ;  but  0  the  benign  mystery  of 
doDi,  which  inspire  such  universal  love  and  care  as  is  bestowed 
upon  them  everywhere  1    In  India  the  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  girl 
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of  good  family  and  ample  means  has  her  doll's-room  specially  set 
apa^ ;  she  may  have  many,  perhaps,  and  each  in  turn  requires 
something  to  be  done  for  it.  One  may  be  ill,  and  the  doctor  is 
sent  for,  who  prescribes  sugar  and  water  with  a  grave  face,  and 
Jleaves  the  patient  to  be  nursed.  If  all  are  well,  they  have  to  be 
amused  by  songs  and  house  games.  They  are  put  to  bed  and  taken 
up  again,  bathed,  dressed  and  undressed.  Sometimes  one  has  to  be 
married,  and  an  elaborate  marriage  festival  is  performed,  which 
lasts  several  days,  and  to  which  all  friends,  young  and  old,  •  are 
invited.  Sometimes  one  dies,  and  there  is  mourning.  Dolls* 
ornaments  and  clothes  are  frequently  very  expensive,  and  I  have 
known  instances,  in  a  princely  family,  of  a  doll's  trousseau  and 
jewels  costing  some  thousands  of  rupees.  Dolls  sometimes  need 
change  of  air,  and  there  is  a  children's  party  at  a  garden-house,  or 
in  the  fields  under  trees,  and  a  feast,  with  a  happy  gathering 
of  young  people  and  a  merry  return  home  by  moonlight  Were  it 
not  for  dolls;  therefore,  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  girls  might  have 
a  dull  time ;  but  whether  from  the  young  princess,  with  her  dolls 
clothed  in  brocade  and  fine  muslin  and  her  splendid  feasts,  to 
the  poor  labourer's  child  who  makes  a  dirt  house  in  the  village 
street,  set  round  with  gaily-coloured  pebbles  from  the  brook,  and 
seats  her  rag  doll  thereon,  sharing,  for  her  festival,  a  penny- 
worth of  coarse  sugar  with  her  playmates — ^the  interest  and  affec- 
tion is  the  same,  and  may  not  have  varied  for  thousands  of  years. 
Needlework,  as  understood  among  ourselves,  is  almost  unknown 
HonieboM  among  Hindoo  girls,  and  in  a  limited  degree  among  Ma- 
empioynient.  homedans.  The  former  do  not  need  to  sew  their  clothes. 
As  they  grow  up  they  may  help  their  mothers  to  make  patchwork 
quilts  or  sew  up  boddices,  but  that  is  all.  Mahomedan  girls,  how- 
ever, frequently  sew  very  neatly,  and  are  able  to  cut  out  and  make 
up  clothes  that  are  required  in  the  house.  They  also  embroider 
in  silk  and  gold-thread  very  beautifully,  and  some  make  a  liveli- 
hood by  their  work.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  all  learn 
at  a  comparatively  very  early  age,  and  that  is  the  useful  accom- 
plishment of  being  good  housewives ;  looking  after  the  servants 
where  any  are  kept,  learning  how  to  cook,  and  in  poor  families^ 
cooking  themselves,  or  assisting  their  mothers  to  do  so ;  helping 
to  wash  clothes  and  to  sweep  out  the  house,  and  when  all  work 
is  done,  spinning  thread  for  the  weaver.  Except  those  of  very 
rich  people,  female  children  in  India  can  never  be  idle ;  there  is 
always  something  to  do,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  see  them  do  it ; 
for  few  girls  learn  to  read  or  write  except  in  the  higher  classes, 
and  they  are  thus  thrown  upon  household  employment  to  pass 
their  time ;  and  to  take  a  pride  in  their  household  management, 
which,  as  they  marry,  is  counted  their  husbands*  honour  as  well  as 
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ihai  own,  is  their  chief  desire.  It  may  he  hoped;  nerertheleM, 
that  the  means  of  female  education  which  have  heen  so  happily 
oonmienoed  in  India  may  progress  rapidly. 

The  amusements  of  women  are  fewer  than  those  of  their  children 
perhaps,  and  of  no  great  variety.    A  few  play  chess,  or  a   ^^^j^.. 
kind  of  draughts,  or  cards,  or  spin.    They  pay  and  receive   »«"m  "< 
Tuits ;  hut  ahove  all  they  have  their  tontinuous  house- 
hold duties  to  perform,  and  the  care  of  their  children.    They  cannot 
walk  abroad  if  they  be  Mahomedans^  unless  they  conceal  their 
penons.    If  the  ancient  descriptions  of  Hindoo  society  are  true, 
women  then,  of  all  ranks,  moved  everywhere  freely ;  hut  most  of 
the  upper  dasses  of  Hindoos,  except  the  Brahmins,  have  followed 
the  Mahomedan  custom  of  seclusion,  and  their  women  would  Con- 
lider  themselves  dishonoured  by  exposure  abroad.    Among  most 
of  the  middle  classes  of  Hindoos,  however,  especially  in  Central 
and  Southern  India,  no  restriction  of  women  is  practised,  and  they 
go  everywhere  unveiled. 

The  foregoing  amounts  to  a  very  sorry  enumeration  of  women's 
amusements ;  but  where  husbands  are  themselves  ignorant,  they 
look  for  no  accomplishments  in  their  wives,  and  are  content;  and 
nntil  the  education  of  men  in  India  has  attained  a  higher  general 
standard  than  it  possesses  at  present,  female  education,  did  it  even 
exist,  would  hardly  perhaps  be  appreciated.  The  men  are  not, 
however,  the  less  tender  and  affectionate  to  their  wives ;  and  the 
wife,  as  the  head  of  the  house,  whether  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  is 
held  in  honour  by  every  good  husband,  and  exerts  her  legiti- 
mate authority  as  her  best  occupation.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
there  aze  bad  husbands,  as  there  are  bad  wives;  but,  on  the 
whole,  native  married  life  appears  to  carry  with  it  a  fair  average, 
at  least,  of  domestic  comfort  and  happiness.  In  ancient  times, 
Hindoo  women  seem  to  have  been  far  better  educated  than  at 
present,  and  to  have  taken  a  more  decided  part  in  the  ordinary 
public  transactions  of  their  stations.  They  appear  also  to  have 
been  instructed  in  accomplishments,  and  to  hiftve  held  a  higher 
pontion  in  social  life  than  they  do  now.  At  a  very  early  period 
in  Hindoo  history,  they  and  their  property  were  protected  by 
special  laws,  which  are  still  observed,  and  the  utmost  respect  to 
them  in  all  classes  of  life  was  enjoined.  In  regard  to  the  position  of 
widows,  in  some  portioi^  of  India,  and  peculiarly  in  Bengal,  much 
refonn  is  needed ;  for,  in  becoming  widows,  they  suffer  degrada- 
tioa  which  is  unmerited,  sad,  and  miserable.  In  other  localities,  how- 
ever,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  they  axe  treated  with  the  honoured 
letpect  which  Is  due  to  them. 

With  Hindoos,  aa  with  Mahomedana,  amnsements  are  much  of 
the  same  chaiacter.    A  few  of  both  ara  sportsm/en^  in  all  gradea 
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of  society ;  and  large  and  fimall  game  is  pursued  with  perseyer- 
Amuacmenta  ^^^  ^^^  success.  ComparatiTelj  few  are  fishennen. 
of  men.  Hawking  still  suryives  as  a  field  sport,  and  is  followed 
alike  by  the  noble  with  his  train  of  attendants  and  hawk-bearers, 
as  by  the  peasant  with  a  sparrow-hawk  or  f^con  on  his  wrist. 
Leopards  are  trained  to  run  down  deer ;  hounds  are  kept  to  bring 
wild  boars  to  bay ;  and,  in  shart)  sporting  holds  its  full  place  among 
men's  amusements.  Among  Hindoos,  however,  it  is  only  the 
martial  classes  who  are  attached  to  field  sports ;  to  priests,  mer- 
chants, and  traders,  they  are  unknown.  Both  Hindoos  and  Ma- 
homedans  who  can  afibrd  to  keep  them  are  fond  of  horses,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  good  riders,  and  partial  to  horse  exercise. 
Foot  exercise,  as  an  amusement,  is  unknown  in  any  class,  and  the 
common  expression  *  to  take  a  walk  *  would  be  incomprehensible. 
Indoor  amusements  are  chess,  draughts,  and  cards,  with,  sparingly, 
reading  or  study  of  any  kind.  Men  who  haye  little  to  do,  and  who 
are  not  occupied  by  trades  or  professions,  pay  visits  at  each  other's 
houses ;  and  small  evening  parties  are  common — ^for  conversation, 
or  at  times  music,  professional  singers  and  players  being  engaged. 
Among  Hindoos,  readings  and  recitations  of  ancient  Sanscrit  litera* 
ture,  especially  portions  of  the  Ramiyan  and  M&hdbh&rut,  with 
dramas  and  poems,  form  a  continual  source  of  amusement  both  to 
males  and  females.  Public  festivals  are  nearly  always  of  a  religious 
character,  and  belong  to  both  classes ;  and  their  celebration  is 
never  omitted ;  while  a  great  number  of  household  observances, 
such  as  anniversaries  of  births,  commemoration  of  deaths,  perfonn- 
ances  of  vows,  and  ceremonies  of  purification,  betrothals,  mar- 
riages, naming  of  children,  and  the  like,  are  frequent  in  most 
families,  and  draw  together  relatives  and  friends,  so  far  as  the 
observance  of  caste  restrictions  will  allow.  Hospitality  is  uni- 
versal, and  freely  rendered ;  and  its  companion,  charity,  is  denied 
by  none,  and  is  frequently  almost  too  profuse. 

Public  amusements;  in  the  European  sense,  hardly  exist  at  alL 
p„i),ic  There  are  no  public  shows,  theatres,  races,  picture- 

amttMmenta.  galleries,  or  concerts.  In  some  parts  of  India,  indi- 
viduals of  the  poorer  classes,  weavers  and  other  artisans,  leant 
portions  of  Sanscrit  and  vernacular  plays  and  farces,  and  act  them 
after  a  rude  fashion;  and  there  are  also  professional  reciters  of 
epic  apd  other  poetry,  who  are,  for  the  most  part.  Brahmins. 
Strolling  players,  who  manage  marionnettes  very  cleverly,  singers 
both  male  and  female,  all  exist,  and  are  hired  by  fiimilies  at 
domestic  festivals,  or  by  village  communities,  and  paid  by  sub- 
scription. Such  performances  take  place  in  the  open  air,  gene- 
rally at  night,  in  a  garden,  a  courtyard,  or  the  village  square  or 
utreet)  and  are  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  people.    Again,  there  are 
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jngjflen,  acrobats,  finake-channen,  monkey  and  bear  leaders, 
and  other  vagrant  performers  of  like  character,  who  wander  over 
ereiy  part  of  India,  and  contribute,  after  their  hmnble  fashion,  to 
pabUc  amusement 

Some  of  the  pieasantest  public  sights  in  India  are  the  fairs  and 
great  markets,  held  periodically  in  stated  places.  For  these  the 
people  put  on  their  gayest  apparel,  and  enjoy  themselves  very 
heardly.  There  are  swings  and  menr-go-rounds,  jugglers,  acro- 
bats, and  marionnette  players ;  stalls  of  children's  toys,  of  sweet- 
meats, of  gay  cloths,  and  brass  and  copper  vessels  which  sparkle 
in  the  sun.  The  people  are  cheerful,  sober,  and  orderly;  and 
for  the  time  seem  to  throw  aside  the  reserve  they  usually  exhibit. 
At  most  of  these  fairs  a  large  amount  of  business  in  horses,  sheep, 
cattle,  local  produce,  and  merchandise  is  transacted,  and  engage- 
mentB  entered  into  for  further  dealings. 

Throughout  India  the  people,  for  the  most  part,  are  well  and 
comfortably  housed,  though  their  habitations  are  not 
like  those  of  Europe.  In  Bengal  they  are  made  of 
reeds  and  bamboos  thatched  for  the  lower  classes,  and  for  the 
hitler,  of  brick,  frequently  of  two  stories.  In  Upper  India,  the 
houses  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  have  walls  built  of  clay, 
with  tiled  roofs :  and  the  same  in  the  south.  In  the  Deccan  and 
Central  India,  houses  are  built  of  clay,  or  rough  stone  and  clay 
with  flat-terraoed  roofsy  covered  with  clay  beaten  down.  The  plan 
of  a  house  does  not  vary  much  anywhere,  and  consists  of  a  court 
vith  rooma  round  it,  some  walled  in,  others  open,  which  can  be 
closed  by  curtains.  The  houses  of  rich  people  are  built  on  the 
sune  principle,  and  many  of  them  are  fine  palaces,  beautifully 
finished  in  cut  stone,  ornamented  brickwork,  or  stucco ;  but  the 
rooms  are  generally  too  small  for  comfort. 

Many  natives  of  rank,  both  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan,  have  now 
fonished  their  houses  in  the  European  style ;  but  they 
have  crowded  into  them  chandeliers,  sofas,  tables, 
iod  chairs,  vrithout  taste  or  discrimination.  Such  apartments 
sre,  however,  never  used  by  the  fiunily;  and  whether  rich 
or  poor,  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan,  the  ordinary  furniture  is  of 
the  simplest  character:  a  carpet  or  cotton  mattress  covered 
with  a  white  cloth,  a  large  pillow  or  pillows,  form  the  only  sofa, 
for  the  family  sit  on  the  ground.  In  poor  families,  a  mat  takes 
the  place  of  a  carpet.  Accommodation  for  sleeping  is  equally 
primitive.  If  the  family  do  not  sleep  on  the  floor,  or  bare  ground, 
on  mats  or  caipeta^  bedsteads  are  used  with  stout  legs  on  which 
a  carpet  or  mattfeas  is  placed  with  piUows  and  sheets.  All  these 
sre  removed  in  the  daytime,  the  bedding  is  rolled  up  and  put 
ftwi7»  and  the  bedstead  placed  upright  against  the  walL 
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It  may  not  be  necenary  to  pursue  these  illustrations  of  the 
habits  of  the  people  further,  and  enough  has  perhaps  been  stated 
in  these  brief  and  general  sketches,  to  introduce  them  generally 
to  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

OF  THE  OCCUPATIOKS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

I  WISH  it  to  be  understood  by  this  chapter,  that  the  people  of  India 
are  not^  as  many  may  have  thought,  rude  or  unciyilised.  Comr 
muni^ies  like  theirs  require  a  great  many  different  professions  and 
trades  to  manage  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  their  lives;  and  it  has 
always  been  esteemed  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  civilisation 
when  a  people  is  divided  into  classes  which  minister  to  each  other's 
wants,  and  share  each  other's  burdens.  Men  in  a  state  of  nature, 
as  savages,  have  no  such  wants  or  distinctions. 

Among  the  most  ancient  of  Hindoo  books  there  is  a  very  curious 
one,  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  which  was  translated  into  English 
from  the  Sanscrit  by  Sir  William  Jones,  an  eminent  Indian  judge, 
many  years  ago,  and  it  is  one  which  students  of  Indian  history 
will  do  well  to  read.  It  treats,  in  the  fullest  manner,  of  the 
religious  and  social  polity  of  the  Hindoos,  as  they  existed  1,S00 
years  before  our  Lord  appeared  on  earth — that  is,  more  than  8,000 
years  ago-— and  to  a  great  extent  still  continue.  From  that  book 
alone  can  a  true  perception  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hindoo 
system  be  gained.  In  it  are  laws  for  diplomacy ;  for  princes  and 
their  people ;  for  priests  and  soldiers ;  for  professional  persons, 
tradesmen,  and  artisans,  even  to  the  lowest  degree.  It  has  been 
said  of  these  Institutes,  that  they  are  too  theoretical  ever  to  have 
been  practised ;  but  though  there  is  undoubted  foundation  for  this 
opinion,  there  is  at  least  no  question  that  they  present  a  picture 
of  the  Hindoos  as  they  were  when  this  compilation  took  place, 
which  is  alike  graphic  and  truthfuL  The  classes  described,  for  the 
regulation  of  which  the  laws  are  made,  must  all  have  existed ; 
and  thence  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the  Hindoo  people 
formed  civilised  communities  which  time,  and  progress  elsewhere, 
have  very  little  altered.  When  it  is  considered  what  Europe  was 
8,000  years  ago,  and  how  few  populations  there  were  then  on  the 
earth  who  were  civilised  in  any  material  degree,  it  is  impossible  to 
repress  a  feeling  of  respect  for  those  who,  at  tiiat  remote  period, 
maintained  so  high  a  standard,  and  transmitted  it  to  their  posterity. 

Now,  therefore,  as  then,  setting  apart  princes,  there  are  in 
India  classes  of  priesthood  of  many  kinds,  some  hereditary,  some 
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ummed,  who  expound  Bacred  l)ook8,  recite  rituals,  and  direct 
ceremoniefl  for  the  people ;  that  is,  name  them,  many  TheBnh- 
them,  direct  their  funeral  ritesi  and  perform  for  them  "**°'* 
acts  of  eacrifioe  and  oblation,  and  other  offices  of  their  religion, 
indudbg  spiritual  direction  and  instruction  through  life,  for 
them  and  their  families.  The  highest  classes  of  hereditary 
priesthood  are  called  Brahmins,  and  by  the  code  of  Menu  they 
form  the  first  of  the  four  degrees  in  caste.  There  are,  howeyer, 
other  priests,  hereditary  and  otherwise,  who  belong  to  Hindoo 
sects,  and  are  not  Brahmins ;  or,  having  been  bom  Brahmins,  have 
abandoned  their  peculiar  distinction.  Of  all,  however,  the  Brah- 
mifls  are  the  chief,  and  are  perfectly  ezclusiTe.  No  Brahmin 
CMi  many  into  another  sect,  and  no  one  can  become  a  Brahmin ; 
he  must  be  bom  in  the  order.  In  some  Hindoo  sects,  persons  with- 
drawing themselves  from  worldly  employments  may  educate 
themselves  as  priests,  but  they  can  never  attain  the  exclusive 
rsnk  or  sanctity  of  Brahmins. 

Soldiers  in  very  ancient  times  belonged  to  the  order  called 
Kah^ttrya,  which  was  as  exclusive  as  that  of  the  Brah- 
BUBS,  and  only  second  co  it  in  the  social  scale ;   but  ''"' 

they  are  now  much  divided,  and  the  profession  has  ceased  to  be 
exclusive.  The  present  Bajpoots  of  India  hold  themselves  to 
represent  the  ancient  Ksh^ttryas;  but  this  is  denied  by  many, 
•ad  it  is  questionable  whether  any  of  the  pure  original  race  have 
married.  Any  one  so  disposed  can  now  become  a  soldier ;  and 
in  the  British  army,  as  also  in  the  forces  of  native  princes,  there 
ire  men  of  all  sects  and  classes,  even  Brahmins,  who  have  adopted 
military  service  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Next  in  order,  according  to  Menu,  come  the  V&ishyay  or  pro- 
feenons ;  and,  by  the  ancient  rules,  these  also  are  exdu- 
nre  and  hereditary,  and  to  some  extent  still  remain  so—  *  ^^ 
phyaidans,  lawyers,  bankers,  and  the  higher  degrees  of  merchants 
sad  traders,  of  scribes,  clerics,  agents,  factors,  and  the  like,  be- 
longed to  the  order  in  the  days  of  Menu,  and  still  belong  to  it ; 
bat  time  has  wrought  a  great  change  here,  as  with  the  militaxy, 
sod  to  all  classes,  professions  are  now  open. 

The  laws  of  Menu  disclose  how  thoroughly  the  science  of 
tiading  waa  known  3,000  yean  ago.  Then,  bankere  ,^ 
aodetstood  and  followed  the  fluctuations  of  money 
vaioe ;  they  kept  account-books,  day-books,  and  ledgen  by  single 
sod  double  entry.  They  charged  interest,  simple  and  compound ; 
they  made  insurances  by  sea  and  by  land ;  they  granted  bills  of 
exehaage,  and  provided  for  protests ;  in  short,  they  followed  the 
pttctieeaof  modem  times,  which  are  UtUe  changed  from  the 
aaeie&t  rulee^    Now,  everywhere  in  India,  are  bankere  who  rival 
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our  own  in  the  T&lue  and  regulmity  of  thoir  transactions.  They 
employ  distant  agencies,  they  make  advances,  and  they  lend 
money  on  eyery  kind  of  security.  Their  books  are  kept  with  the 
same  correctness  and  fidelity  as  those  of  English  merchants ;  and 
it  is  rare  to  hear  of  failures  among  them,  for  they  are  faraighted 
and  prudent  in  their  dealings.  Many  of  them  are  very  wealthy, 
and  the  whole  of  the  money-trade  of  India  may  be  said  to  be  in 
their  hands. 

While  the  higher  grades  of  merchants  have  these  establish- 
ments in  large  cities,  those  of  humbler  classes  are  to  be  found  in 
every  village  of  India ;  advancing  money  to  farmers  upon  their 
crops,  purchasing  local  produce,  and  dispatching  it  to  large 
markets  on  their  own  account,  or  acting  as  agents  for  the  merchants 
of  towns  and  cities.  Indian  merchants  in  great  cities,  as  Calcutta 
or  Bombay,  now  send  produce  to  England,  France,  or  America ; 
and  import  in  return  the  products  of  those  and  other  countries  to 
supply  the  wants  of  their  own.  So  also,  it  appears  by  Menu, 
that  3,000  years  ago  ships  from  India  sailed  to  other  parts,  laden 
with  Indian  produce,  and  returned  with  what  was  required ;  and 
independent  of  the  trade  by  sea,  that  by  land,  with  western 
nations,  was  perhaps  even  greater. 

The  classes  of  shopkeepers  in  India,  which  are  esteemed  of 
lower  grade  than  bankers  and  merchants,  are  as  numerous  as  with 
ourselves.  There  are  drapers,  grocers,  sellers  of  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  druggists,  dealers  in  hardware,  in  carpets,  and  in  jewels 
and  ornaments ;  in  short,  in  every  conceivable  article  of  demand 
or  consumption.  There  are  not  the  magnificent  shops  which 
adom  European  cities ;  but  the  vendors  have  the  means  of  storing 
up  all  that  their  customers  require.  An  Indian  bazaar  has  not 
even  the  picturesque  attractions  of  those  of  Cairo  or  Constantinople, 
yet  it  contains  goods  in  as  great  profusion  and  of  as  great  a  value. 

The  fourth  division  of  Menu  was  called  '  Sudr&,'  and  embraced 

„^^_^  many  of  the  lower  classes  of  traders  just  enumerated ; 
and  with  them  agncultural  classes  and  citisens.  These 
classes  are  very  much  diversified,  and  are  the  most  numerona 
in  India,  which  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  In  some 
localities  the  tillage  of  the  soil  is  indifierent ;  but  such  in- 
stances are  rare,  and  for  the  most  part  the  cultivators  of  India 
are  sound  practical  farmers,  who  fully  understand  the  proper 
changes  and  rotations  of  crops,  the  use  of  manures,  the  difiference 
between  crops  which  grow  from  the  rain  which  falls,  and  those 
which  need  to  have  water  applied  to  them.  They  produce  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  ginger,  turmeric,  pepper,  and  vegetables ;  wheat,  rice, 
millet,  pulse  of  many  kinds,  with  other  cereals.  They  rear  cattle 
sad  horses,  and  everywhere  are  peaceful,  induatrious,  and  perse- 
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▼eiing.  It  has  been  often  represented  in  England,  by  interested 
parties,  how  the  poor  Indian  ryot,  or  farmer,  barely  contrived  to 
snatch  up  his  land  and  throw  the  seed  upon  it,  without  care  or 
thought  as  to  how  it  might  grow  or  ripen.  This,  howeyer,  is 
Tery  untrue.  Land  in  India  requires  to  be  ploughed  very  deeply 
at  times,  cleared  from  weeds,  and  in  some  cases  richly  manured ; 
nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  country  in  which  there  would  be  a 
chance  for  the  farmer  from  any  negligent  or  haphazard  proceed- 
ings. The  Indian  farmer  was  using  a  drill  plough  to  sow  his 
land,  centuries  and  centuries  before  that  very  instrument  was  in- 
troduced into  England ;  and  the  farming  implements,  though 
rough  and  rude  in  appearance,  are  more  efficacious  there  than  our 
own. 

Lastly,  in  the  Sudr&  or  lowest  class  come  artisans  and  labourers. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  the  trade  of  the  father  descends  to  the 
eon  almost  without  exception ;  and  as  trades  have,  for  the  most 
part,  become  castes,  there  is  little  change,  and  perhaps  no  adyance 
in  skill,  in  many  of  them.  Yet  there  is  all  that  the  people  need, 
and  some  of  the  principal  may  be  enumerated.  Goldsmiths, 
blacksmiths,  and  carpenters  are  the  highest  in  social  rank  and 
importance.  After  them  come  weavers  of  many  kinds,  from  the 
producer  of  the  coarsest  cotton  cloths  to  those  exquisite  filmy 
mofllins,  brocades,  and  cloth  of  gold  and  silver  which  excite 
wonder  and  admiration,  and  are,  as  yet,  unapproached  by  the  most 
skilful  European  workmen.  Some  classes  of  weavers  are  Maho- 
medan ;  but  the  three  first-named  artisans  are  rarely  of  that  religion. 
TailoTH,  potters,  painters,  masons,  stonecutters,  boatmen,  fishermen, 
carpet-makers,  mat  and  basket- weavers,  saddleiind  harness-makers, 
dyers,  br&ss  and  coppersmiths,  barbers,  cutlers,  armourers,  paper- 
makers,  inlayers,  marble  and  ivory-workers,  embroiderers,  lime- 
burners,  brick-makers,  rope-makers,  nlk-winders,  cotton-cleaners, 
spirit-sellers,  distillers,  confectioners,  cooks,  butchers,  dairymen — 
the  list  need  not  be  prolonged,  for  it  will  be  understood  from 
those  enumerated  that  they  could  only  be  supported  by  a  people 
who  need  the  artificial  wants  of  civilised  life  to  be  supplied. 
Some  of  these  and  other  trades  are  exclusively  Hindoo,  some  as 
exdusively  Mahomedan,  and  some  mixed ;  but  by  far  the  most 
nmneroua  are  the  Hindoos  of  the  Sudrft  division.  Some  common 
European  trades  are  wanting  in  India — a  miller*s,  for  instance ;  for 
there  are  no  wind  or  water  mills  in  India  Proper.  All  flour  is 
groimd  in  the  hand-mill  or  quern,  either  by  the  women  of  every 
household,  or  by  those  who  support  themselves  by  grinding. 
Bakers  too  are  very  rare,  for,  except  in  large  Mahomedan  cities, 
>iid  in  stations  of  English  troops,  no  one  eats  leavened  bread ;  and 
there  aie  no  public  ovens.    Tanners,  leather-dressers;,  and  shoe- 
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tnakers  there  are  in  abundance,  but  they  belong  to  the  yeij  lowest 
classy  and  are  esteemed  outcasts. 

Last  of  all,  ^here  lure  labourers  of  all  kinds — ^agricultural, 
helpers  in  trades  and  in  warehouses,  porters,  and  constructors  of 
those  mighty  railway  works  which  are  now  being  led  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  And  when  are  added  to  theee 
employed  persons,  as  clerks,  accountants,  assistants,  attendants, 
servants,  messengers,  and  the  like,  it  will  be  evident  that,  in 
the  great  land  of  India,  its  teeming  population  has  found  enough 
to  do,  and  that  few  are  idle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  CASTE  AlTD  ITS  EFFECTS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  division  of  the  Hindoo  people  into 
8p  intion  of  ^^^^  classes,  at  a  very  early  period,  as  provided  by  the 
••iiiSM!«-  Institutes  of  Menu,  has  been  briefly  explained.  This 
""^  was  the  foundation  of  their  present  separation  into 
castes,  which  have  still  further  divided  the  original  four  dasses, 
and  rendered  their  recognition  in  many  respects  extremely  difficult. 
Caste,  as  originally  devised,  was  not  supposed  to  extend  to  Brah- 
mins, who,  as  the  head  of  the  four  orders,  are  sacred,  and  pro- 
fessedly beyond  its  influence ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  does  exist 
among  them,  and  appears  under  many  forms.  First,  in  the  sections 
into  which  the  Brahmins  have  become  subdivided,  which  differ 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  in  every  part  of  India.  For  these 
minute  subdivisions  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  account  They 
have  proceeded  from  families  and  members  of  families  who, 
having  emigrated  from  one  part  of  India  to  another,  have  retained 
peculiar  customs  and  traditions ;  or,  from  pride  of  race,  or  other 
causes,  have  become  exclusive.  Or  they  have  arisen  from  the 
adoption  of  peculiar  doctrines,  or  customs  of  spiritual  teachers,  or 
from  the  exclusive  worship  of  certain  divinities — Vishnu,  or  Seeva, 
or  Krishna,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu ;  or  from  adherence  to  the 
ancient  Monotheistic  tenets  of  the  V^das,  and  rejection  of  idolatry. 
Secondly,  from  impurity  of  descent,  or  having  mixed  with  abori- 
ginal or  secondary  classes.  These  separations  have  virtually 
produced  caste,  which  afiects  social  relations.  Many  of  the  pre- 
sent subdivisions  of  Brahmins  will  not  eat  with  or  intermarry 
with  others ;  and  any  transgression  of  sectarian  rules  would  in- 
volve a  suspension  or  denial  of  caste  privileges.  Some  classes 
will  eat  with  each  other,  but  will  not  intermarry.    Brahmins  who 
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£aUow  the  profeasion  of  tbe  priesthood  only,  frequently  hold  them- 
Ml?e8  superior  to,  and  distinct  from,  others  who  are  soldiers  or 
merchants,  or  who  hare  hetaken  themselves  to  any  secnlar  callings 
for  a  livelihood.  Hence  an  immense  variety  of  Brahminical 
esstes  have  heen  created,  which,  though  in  general  terms  they 
have  not  affected  the  peculiar  sanctity  and  exclusiveness  of  their 
original  foandation,  have  yet  broken  the  unity  of  their  order^  and 
ledooed  its  power. 

llie  rules  of  caste  among  Brahmins  are  enforced  by  Swameea 
or  spiritual  princes  or  popes,  and  by  Goorooe  or  re-  Regniation 
ligioos  instructors,  who  hold  spiritual  dominion  over  o'c^^^* 
dnriaions  of  the  country,  and  the  peculiar  sects  of  which  they  are 
the  chieft.  These  high  authorities  make  tours  among  their 
people,  holding  confirmations,  and  performing  other  solemn  rites. 
Persons  who  are  charged  with  irregular  conduct  of  any  kind  offen- 
sive to  the  rules  of  their  order,  are  cited  before  their  tribunals, 
and,  on  conviction,  are  suspended  from  caste  privileges,  fined,  or 
ordered  penance  and  pilgrimage  in  expiation  of  their  faults  or 
crimes.  Agents  or  delegates  from  these  spiritual  authorities  are 
eoDstantly  moving  among  the  people,  receiving  information  of 
tnmsgressions,  examining  candidates  for  confirmation  (moodra); 
and  presenting  them  to  the  Swamee  or  Gooroo  on  his  arrival  at 
stated  places ;  and  by  these  means  a  strict  moral  surveillance  and 
disdpliiie  is  maintained. 

Among  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders  of  class  division^ 
the  disruption  Ib  even  more  complete.  Professions  and  ^  y^  ^ 
tndes  have  become  hereditary,  as  was  recommended  veiopmeutof 
by  Menu,  and  out  of  them  castes  have  been  formed.  *^^ 
By  inferior  alliances,  illegitimacy,  and  other  causes,  additional 
sepaimtion  to  a  very  wide  extent  has  occurred;  and  the  same 
effects  descend  to  the  lowest  classes,  and  even  to  labourers.  £ach 
caste  must  observe  its  own  rules  and  distinctions,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  depend  upon  oral  tradition.  None  can  intermarry  or 
est  with  another.  As  a  familiar  example  of  such  impassable  boun- 
daries, it  may  be  stated  that  a  banker  or  merchant  of  high  degree 
could  not  marry  with  a  rich  tradesman's  daughter  of  lower  caste, 
without  forfeiture  of  caste  privilege ;  or,  in  regard  to  the  children 
of  such  a  union,  if  made,  escape  the  necessity  of  establishing  them 
ts  a  new  caste,  which  must  seek  similarly  situated  individuals  for 
settlement  in  life.  An  infinite  number  of  castes  have  sprung  up,  and 
aie  being  created  by  such  nUsaUiancet,  On  the  other  hand,  no 
Rproach  whatever  would  follow  such  a  person's  marriage  with  a 
poor  man's  daughter  of  his  own  caste,  let  their  social  station  in 
the  scale  of  wealth  or  position  be  never  so  far  separate.  Again,  it 
'voald  be  as  impoerible  for  a  blacksmith  to  marry  a  weaver's 
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daug-bter,  or  to  give  his  daughter  to  a  potter,  as  it  would  be  for  a 
grocer  to  many  bis  daughter  to  a  carpenter  or  a  goldemitb. 
The  goTemment  of  each  of  the  lower  grades  of  caste  is  con- 
^  ducted  by  its  own  elders,  in  conjunction  with  their 

Government  t  .^  i_  j.  itii.- 

of  lower       peculiar  pnests,  who  are  not,  as  a  rule,  Brahmins, 
^***^  though  Brahmins  officiate  on  solemn  occasions  for  all ; 

and  to  its  influence  the  protection  of  the  morality  of  Hindoo 
society  is  mainly  attributable.  Immoral  conduct,  openly  and 
defiantly  persisted  in,  irregular  connections  with  women,  flagrant 
dishonesty,  neglect  or  breach  of  caste  rules  in  regard  to  marriages^ 
to  proyision  for  children,  maintenance  of  widows  and  other  help- 
less family  connections;  neglect  of  religious  ceremonials,  eating 
or  drinking  with  disqualified  persons;  habitual  intoxication, 
slander,  and  the  like — are  punishable  by  fine  and  penance,  imposed 
upon  the  offender  by  caste  decisions ;  and  although  the  English 
laws  of  India  afibrd  protection  from  any  oppression  or  unjust 
awards  of  caste  tribunals,  such  decrees  are  very  rarely  appealed 
against,  and  are  for  the  most  part  efficacious.  For  the  suspension 
uf  caste  privileges  is  too  serious  to  be  overlooked,  or,  except  in 
rare  cases,  even  questioned.  While  it  exists,  the  convicted 
person  is,  so  to  speak,  socially  dead.  He  cannot  receive  even 
water  from  his  own  family.  He  cannot  contract  marriage  himself 
or  be  a  party  to  the  settlement  of  nis  children.  The  loss  or 
suspension  (if  caste  follows  him  into  every  transaction  of  life,  and 
would  not  be  expiated  even  by  death,  since  no  religious  ceremony 
could  be  performed  for  him.  The  preservation  of  his  caste  is, 
therefore,  the  untiring  efibrt  of  every  good  Hindoo,  and  for  ita 
redemption,  if  he  have  erred,  the  utmost  sacrifice  is  made.  Reli- 
gious morality,  or  a  moral  life  which  is  the  effect  of  religious 
principle,  becomes  of  secondary  rank  in  the  social  scale.  Neglect 
of,  or  offence  to,  religion,  unless  it  involves  a  breach  of  caste  rules, 
bears  with  it  only  a  distant  contingency  of  punishment  after  death, 
and  may  be  disregarded ;  but  an  offence  against  caste  is  punished 
promptly  and  severely,  and  cannot  be  evaded.  It  is  a  result 
ever  present  and  threatening,  which  even  a  meritorious  pro- 
fesdon  of  religion  does  not  avert  There  may  be,  and  doubtlefla 
are,  persons  who  defy  caste  rules,  and  die  impenitent  and  alone ; 
but  they  are  comparatively  very  few  indeed. 

It  is  not  either  as  though  a  person  of  a  higher  grade,  under 
the  ban  of  caste,  can  betake  himself  for  refuge  or  sympathy  to  a 
lower.  No  lower  caste  could  or  would  receive  him.  To  give  aid 
to  one  so  situated  would  involye  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  the 
inferior  caste,  and  would  be  punishable  on  the  same  grounds  aa 
those  of  the  higher.  No  rejected  or  convicted  person,  for  instance, 
could  marry  a  daughter  to  a  man  of  lower  caste ;  the  alliance 
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would  be  scornfully  rejected  even  hj  the  most  inferior  grades. 
Eveiy  Hindoo  has  ^erefore  his  own  peculiar  caste  alone  to  look 
to  for  the  exercise  and  maintenance  of  social  privileges ;  he  has 
nothing  above  it^  or  below  it;  thus  the  preservation  of  this  con- 
dition of  his  life  is  the  leading  principle  of  every  Hindoo's  mind, 
and  the  dread  of  damaging  or  losing  it  is- hardly  to  be  appreciated 
by  any  who  are  ignorant  of  all  that  it  involves. 

The  above  remarks  do  not  apply  solely  to  the  classes  who  are 
under  the  general  or  distinctive  religioas  supervision  of  CMte  in  other 
Bfahmins,  and  accept  the  Hindoo  faith  as  it  is  ex-  ^drnnhmt** 
pounded  by  them,  or  by  caste  priests  of  lower  degree  °*°**' 
who  are  subordinate  to  them.  There  are  many  other  sects  in 
India  which  have  separated  from  orthodox  Hindooism,  which 
deny  the  ftuthority  and  sacred  character  of  Brahmins,  and,  in 
their  peculiar  religious  profession,  are  entirely  independent.  Such 
are  the  Jains  and  Ling&yets,  both  very  numerous,  and  others  in 
Tizious  parts  of  India.  None  of  these,  however,  permit  breaches 
of  caste  rulee  to  pass  unpunished;  indeed,  in  many  respects,  there 
appears  to  be  greater  stringency  and  severity  of  caste  discipline 
among  thenoi  than  among  the  others. 

The  Hindoo  system  of  caste  control  has  extended,  either  by 
example,  or  of  necessity  in  default  of  other  means,  for  oute  Kmnng 
the  eoforoement  of  morality,  in  some  degree  to  the  i(abomedao«> 
Mahomedans.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  an  incorrigible 
offender  to  be  excluded  from  social  privileges  for  offences  against 
propriety,  and  to  be  subjected  to  punishment  by  fine,  or  otherwise, 
under  a  decree  by  his  elders.  Such  proceedings  are  proved  to 
be  very  valuable  in  regard  to  a  class  of  people  which  might,  and 
often  do,  become  extremely  dissolute ;  nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Mahomedans  have  the  same  respect  for,  or  dread  of,  caste 
tuks  as  Hindoos.  Among  native  Christians  also,  who  exist  in 
great  numbers  in  Southern  India,  caste  restrictions,  very  much 
like  thoee  of  Hindoos,  are  still  known  to  prevail,  and  with  good 
eflect 

Thus  caste,  it  will  be  seen,  has  not  an  exclusively  religious 
bssis ;  nor  ia  it,  on  the  other  hand,  exclusively  social  in  its  aspect. 
It  is  a  combination  of  both,  serving  to  maintain  the  professed 
leligioQs  faith,  and  apart  from  that  faith,  to  uphold  the  decent 
moralities  of  sodal  life.  As  the  religious  belief  of  the  Hindoos 
exists  at  present,  were  all  caste  restrictions  suddenly  withdrawn, 
they  would  give  place  to  the  wildest  and  most  uncontrollable 
Hense,  which,  by  their  religion  only,  would  be  wholly  unchecked. 
Caste  discipline,  therefore,  is  an  aid  to  preservation  of  the  outwardly 
deeent  morality  of  the  people,  and  the  observance  of  laws,  which  no 
pnAiinid  jurist  would  derire  to  see  abolished,  until,  by  a  purer  faith, 
its  atmsy  as  well  as  its  practical  effects,  could  be  accomplished. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THB  lOLIOIOV  OF  THE  HDTSOOS. 

Where  religious  obflerrances  form  a  great  part  of  the  ordinary 
daily  life  of  all  Hindooe,  it  seems  necessary  to  explain  the  mo- 
tivoi  and  as  far  as  possible  the  tenets  or  principles  upon  which 
they  depend ;  and,  indeed,  without  this  key,  as  it  were,  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  many  important  points  in  their  character 
could  not  be  understood;  nor,  in  a  religious  sense,  the  differ* 
once  between  mere  superstition  and  a  deep  reverence  for  sacred 
things.  Perhaps  because  Hindoos  are  pagans  and  idolators,  it  haa 
been,  and  still  is,  the  practice  of  writers  to  contrast  their  religion 
with  the  Christian  faith ;  and,  trying  it  by  that  standard  only, 
to  reject  it  as  abominable.  In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  rsTiew 
modem  Hindoo  religion  as  it  is,  leaving  any  comparison  out  of 
sight  altogether,  or  to  be  supplied  by  the  student ;  as  a  religion 
professed  by  150,000,000  of  souls,  with  a  place  of  its  own  in  the 
world's  history  apart  from  any  other,  and  ^m  its  ^rreat  antiquity, 
and  preservation  during  centuries  of  change  and  revolution,  being 
entitled  to  consideration. 
To  every  European  resident  in  India  it  will  be  evident  that 

Buti  ofdt-   ^^^^^^  perform  a  number  of  daily  religious  ceremonies. 

nanr  eere-  If  he  study  the  customs  of  the  people,  he  will  come  to 
understand  their  purport ;  otherwise  they  will  be  necea- 
sarily  unintelligible.  A  few  of  these  may  be  briefly  detailed.  If 
a  Brahmin,  the  Hindoo,  as  he  wakes  from  sleep,  repeats  a  sacred 
text,  to  guide  him  during  the  day.  Many  of  these  texts,  chosen 
from  the  V^das,  are  of  a  highly  devotional  and  supplicatory 
character.  He  then  bathes,  either  in  his  house  or  by  preference 
at  a  well,  or  in  a  stream^  when  he  repeats  the  liturgy  of  the  cere* 
mony  with  invocations  to  the  elements ;  and  he  pours  libations  to 
the  manes  of  his  progenitors.  He  then  puts  on  clean  garments  which 
have  been  freshly  washed,  and  returns  home,  where,  in  the  room  or 
closet  in  which,  in  every  family,  the  household  gods  are  kept  apart, 
he  reads  a  portion  of  the  scripture,  or  repeats  hymns  and  texts,  in 
company  with  the  women  of  his  household  and  his  children,  who 
have  also  bathed.  He  then  marks  his  forehead  with  the  sacred 
emblem  of  his  caste,  and  afterwards  those  of  his  wife  and  children. 
In  some  families,  rich  enough  to  maintain  one,  these  ceremoniea 
are  performed  by  the  &mily  priest ;  and,  after  their  conclusion,  the 
morning  meal  is  eaten,  and  the  worldly  business  or  calling  can  be 
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punned.  It  is  the  costom  among  manj  Hindoo  fiunilies  to 
wonhip  daily  at  the  public  temple  of  their  tutelary  diyinity,  and 
present  flowers  or  other  offerings  as  part  of  their  morning  service ; 
this  follows  the  bathing,  which  is  indispensable.  In  a  necessarily 
hnd  sketch,  the  minute  details  of  Brahminical  worship  cannot  be 
followed ;  and  what  has  already  been  stated  may  serve  rather  to 
represent  the  ordinary  observances  of  those  middle  classes  of 
^ndoos  who  have  been  educated  sufficiently  to  read  the  liturgies, 
or  to  repeat  them  by  rote.  With  the  lower  ordera  of  Hindoo 
artisans  and  labourers,  the  details  differ  only  as  being  leas  com- 
plete, in  consequence  of  less  instruction,  or  less  capability  of  obeer- 
vasce ;  but  there  is  not  a  Hindoo  farmer,  artisan,  or  even  common 
Ubourer,  who  4^^  ^o^  possess  household  gods,  who  does  not 
wozship  them  in  his  house,  and  thus  purify  himself  before  he,  or 
his  family,  can  eat,  or  he  goes  to  his  daily  labour,  whatever  it  may 
be.  Dunng  the  day,  a  devout  Hindoo  will  repeat  the  name  of  his 
tatelaiy  divinity  upon  his  rosary ;  no  one  gets  up,  sits  down,  enters 
or  leaves  a  room,  yawns,  sneeses  or  coughs,  without  invoking  his 
protection.  No  Brahmin  opens  his  book  for  study,  no  merchant 
or  trader  his  day-book  or  ledger,  no  blacksmith,  carpenter,  weaver 
or  other  artisan  or  labourer  uses  his  tools,  without  the  same  form. 
Bat  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  follow  the  Hindoo  through 
every  act  of  his  daily  existence,  which,  from  morning  till  night,  is 
a  continual  series  of  religious  observances ;  it  is  only  intended  to 
show  that  a  system  of  religion  pervades  every  Hindoo's  life  in  its 
most  ordinary  and  mstter-of-iact  relations,  and,  however  humble 
or  unpretentious  that  life  may  be,  cannot  be  separated  from  it. 

This,  however,  becomes  largely  magnified  when  more  particular 
ceremonials  are  considered,  which  form  epochs  in  the  Hindoo's 
life ;  nor  is  there  a  single  domestic  occurrence  which  has  not  one 
appropriated  to  it  from  birth  until  death.  Betrothals,  marriages, 
birth  of  children,  purification  after  childbirth,  birthdays,  perform* 
ance  of  vows  made  on  any  special  occasion,  sacrifices,  oblations, 
penances,  pilgrimages,  cremations,  or  burials  and  rites  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  relations — all,  and  many  more  events  of  life 
which  it  b  needless  to  detail,  involve  the  performance  of  religious 
ceremoniesL  Added  to  these,  are  the  high  festivals  of  the  gods, 
visitation  of  particular  temples  and  shrines,  the  worship  and  en- 
tertainment of  Brahmins  by  Brahmins  themselves  and  inferior 
castes;  and  there  are  many  others,  which  have  their  place  in 
turn,  while  of  all,  comparatively  few  are  neglected  or  evaded. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  influence  which  the  out- 
ward observances  of  Hindooism  have  upon  the  people.  Bflecttot 
The  great  processions,  the  often  gorgeous  and  imposing  oSS^m* 
temple  oeremooieSino  doubt  excite  them  to  enthuaiasniy  '^^ 
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if  not  to  fanatLcism ;  but  the  religious  lives  and  impresnons  of 
Hindoos  rest  upon  a  deeper  and  more  enduring  foundation  than 
this.  They  are  based  upon  faith,  which,  as  the  main  doctrine  of 
their  religion,  is  the  motive  from  which  their  practical  religion 
springs.  It  does  not  concern  them  that  the  lives  of  the  gods  they 
believe  in,  as  represented  in  the  Puranas  and  other  popidar  scrip- 
tures, are  cruel,  capricious,  immoral,  or  on  the  other  hand  bene- 
volent ;  or  that  the  legends  regarding  them  are  filled  with  events 
which  are  utterly  incredible  or  absurd.  It  is  enough  that  the 
gods  are  believed  to  be  as  they  are  represented ;  that  their  actions 
cannot  be  tried  by  human  standards,  and  that  they  have  the  power 
and  the  will  to  grant  what  is  besought  of  them.  Absolute,  un- 
conditional faith  in  them  rises  superior  to  all  objections  or  impossi- 
bilities ;  reverence,  even  amounting  to  childish  cfedulity,  holds  the 
believer  in  thrall ;  and  a  practical  devotion  follows,  which  is  the 
habitual  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  devout  Hindoo  desires  to 
live.  In  the  new  system  of  doctrine  promulgated  by  the  Brahmins, 
on  the  resuscitation  of  Hindooism  and  the  decline  of  Booddhism, 
the  quickening  influence  of  faith  was  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant. The  new  doctrines  are  founded  on  the  tenets  of  the 
y^as,  but  are  simplified  and  purged  from  metaphysical  subtleties, 
which  had  become,  under  these  great  amplifications,  incompre- 
hensible by  the  ordinary  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  discussions 
on  which  are  confined  to  the  Brahmins  themselves.  Faith  in 
the  mercy  and  power  of  God,  or  of  any  divinity,  male  or  female, 
as  part  of  the  divine  principle  or  essence,  efficacious  to  hear  and 
grant  prayer ;  the  assurance  that  prayer  addressed  would  be  heard 
by  one  who  had  sympathies  with  human  life  and  its  needs,  was  a 
doctrine  which  accorded  with  the  cravings  of  human  souls,  en- 
tered into  their  daily  lives,  and  became  part  of  their  being.  No 
matter  who,  of  the  whole  Pantheon  might  be  adopted  as  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  a  man  and  of  his  family,  to  that  being  they 
gave  unreserved  faith,  and  through  all  vicissitudes,  he,  or  she,  as 
it  might  be,  became  the  object  of  adoration  and  of  confidence. 

Knowledge  of  sacred  works,  of  the  V^as,  the  Shastras,  and  Para- 
^^  nas  may  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Brahmins, 

luouence  of  and  out  of  them  the  people  are  instructed  in  the  popular 
legends  of  the  gods,  and  fragments  of  philosophy  and 
moral  principles;  but  the  influence  these  exercise  upon  Hindoo 
life  is  of  a  secondary  character  to  the  faith  or  belief  which  has 
just  been  noticed.  Tenets  and  texts,  in  the  form  of  precepts,  may 
be  learned  by  rote,  and  the  repetition  of  them  be  esteemed  highly 
meritorious ;  but  comparatively  few,  except  Brahmins,  understand 
them — ignorance  prevents  their  application  to  the  necessities  of 
life,  and  thiia  they  become  of  little  or  no  avail  in  the  guidance  of 
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eTeiyday  obaervance  of  religion.  But  if  Viahnuy  or  Seeya,  or 
toy  other  god,  or  demi-god,  be  the  tutelary  deity  of  a  house,  a 
fiUher  or  mother  will  pray  to  him  for  the  life  of  a  child,  for  off- 
spring, or  in  any  sore  need.  They  will  make  pilgrimages  to  dis- 
tant shrineo,  attended  with  inconceivable  bodily  pain  or  privation  ; 
they  will  swing  by  hooks,  measure  their  lengths  on  the  ground  in 
journeys  of  hundi^ds  of  miles,  burn  themselves  vnth  fire,  and  give 
all  they  poesesa,  as  propitiatory  acts  for  the  aid  they  implore,  or 
for  the  pardon  of  sin  they  have  committed.  Such  acts  are  the 
volontaiy  emanations  of  the  faith  professed^  which  not  even  failure 
m  the  object  will  lessen. 

Faith,  degenerated  into  credulity,  becomes  at  last  superstition ; 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that  Hindoos  in  general,  not  excepting 
Brahmins,  are  deeply  superstitious.  Among  Hindoos  the  grossest 
sopeistitiona  are  as  notorious  as  they  are  lamentable ;  but  for  the 
most  part  they  have  no  concern  with  the  professed  religion.  They 
are  tenors  of  evil  demons,  of  serpents,  of  deities  and  spirits,  who 
have  no  place  in  orthodox  Hindoo  mythology — sprites  who  can 
vex  and  afflict  by  disease  or  misfortune.  There  is  no  faith  in 
these  imaginary  beings ;  they  are  never  prayed  to  for  aid ;  but 
tenor  of  tiieir  malign  influence  is  universal,  and  they  may  be  de- 
precated by  sacrifice  and  appeased.  Such  superstitions  are  the 
remaina  of  the  ancient  aboriginal  faith  of  India,  everywhere  ob- 
servable as  underlying  Hindooism,  and  still  existent,  in  its  original 
eondition,  among  the  wild  tribes  of  India  who  are  not  Hindoos.} 
This  moat  ancient  belief  is  as  much  the  basis  of  the  countless 
saperstitioiia  of  Hindoos,  as  fiuth  is  of  their  religious  principle ; 
and  is  for  the  present  uneradicable.  Hindooism  may  even  be 
rsplaoed  by  Mahomedanism  or  Christianity,  as  has  indeed  occurred 
in  some  localities,  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  either  has 
dispelled,  or  in  any  way  affected,  the  Shakti  superstitions. 

To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  Pantheon  or  mythology,  or  other 
particalaTa  of  Hindoo  belief,  would  far  exceed  the  scope  and  in- 
tentioQ  of  this  chapter,  which  concerns  the  popular  religion  only. 
Stadents,  curious  to  follow  out  the  subject,  may  consult  many  of 
the  original  Hindoo  works  of  which  translations  have  been  made. 
Of  these,  SchlegeVs  Latin  version  of  the '  Bhugwat  Geeta,'  the  most 
popular  exposition  of  faith ;  Essays  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  Colebrooke, 
Elphtnatooe,  Mill,  Ward,  Professor  Wilson,  and  many  others ;  in 
farticolar,  an  admirable  recent  Commentary  by  Mrs.  Manning  will 
be  found  replete  with  information  and  instruction.  The  metaphysical 
•ystema  of  Patanjula,  of  Qoutama,  of  the  Sankya  Sara,  the  Nyaya, 
•nd  Viah^abika,  which  are  still  professed  by  sections  uf  Brahmins, 
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may  be  examined ;  but  these  abetruae  works,  now  hardly  under- 
stood by  their  professors,  form  no  part  of  the  popular  religion  of 
India ;  they  are  the  principles  of  schools  of  philosophy  which,  like 
those  of  the  Greeks,  were  confined  to  the  philosophers  themselyee 
and  their  immediate  disciples.  Among  them  will  be  found  as 
sublime  thoughts  and  aspirations  as  can  be  expressed  by  language, 
but  disfigured  by  puerilities  which  are  hardly  conceivable. 

Next  to  faith,  good  works  hare  a  large  part  in  the  everyday 
^   »      w      religion  of  Hindoo  life.    To  be  kind  to  relatiTes  and 

Good  works.      ,,,         ,-         »..  ,,  ,«i.         .,- 

dependants;  to  be  charitable  to  the  full  extent  of 
means,  and  to  be  hospitable,  are  duties  enjoinini  by  every  sacred 
and  moral  treatise,  constantly  preached  or  expounded,  and  cheer- 
fully obeyed.  To  perform  ceremonials,  to  make  sacrifices  and 
oblations,  to  present  gifts  to  Brahmins  and  religious  devotees,  in 
the  name  of  a  tutelary  divinity ;  to  build  temples  or  tanks,  plant 
groves,  construct  bathing-plaoes  on  sacred  rivers^  or  dig  wells,  are 
works  acceptable  to  divinity,  and  to  be  performed  therefore  as 
frequently  as  possible.  The  merits  of  such  gt>od  works  are  preached 
by  all  classes  of  priests  to  all  classes  of  people ;  and  they  are 
taught  in  schools  with  the  more  ordinary  moral  precepts  of 
honesty,  sobriety,  truth,  reverence  for  elders,  justice,  and  the  like, 
all  of  which,  as  antagonistic  to  sin,  are  counted  as  good  works, 
and  are  believed  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  God.  Nor  are  the 
consequences  of  sin— that  is,  not  only  positive  commission  of  evil, 
but  neglect  of  good  works— omitted.  Here,  however,  the  religion 
Connection  ^^  ^^®  people  falls  into  caste  discipline,  which  is  a  more 
^^te*duci-  ^^'^^^  '^^  efficient  means  of  preserving  general  Hindoo 
niineandre-  morality  than  is  religion  in  the  abstract,  as  indeed  has 
'^"°*  been  previously  explained.    Without  the  restrictions 

of  caste,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  religion  of  faith  alone, 
earnest  and  vivid  as  it  may  be,  would  prove  a  weak  defence 
against  immorality  of  all  kinds  ;  and  it  is  under  the  joint  action 
of  the  two,  strengthening  and  supporting  each  other,  that  the 
Hindoos  have  not  only  preserved  both,  but  that  there  is  a  vitality 
in  them  at  present  which  at  no  period  of  Hindoo  history  would 
seem  to  have  been  exceeded. 

Among  Hindoos,  sects  have  sprung  up  from  time  to  time,  which 
srcti  of  have  been  secessions  from  exclusive  Brahminical  direc* 
Hiodooa.  ^2oQ  and  superiority.  Of  these  the  Jains,  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Booddhists,  is  perhaps  the  oldest,  and  in  it  many  of 
the  Booddhist  tenets  are  incorporated.  The  Ling&yets,  who  arose  in 
the  Deccan,  in  the  eleventh  century  A.s.,  are  extremely  numerous 
in  Southern  India.  They  are  a  pure  Seevite  sect,  worshipping  uq 
idols  but  the  Phallic  emblem  and  the  bull,  and  rejecting  the 
ministration  of  Brahmins  for  that  of  priests  of  their  own.    The 
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Siidbi  aim,  who  date  from  the  seventeenth  century,  reject  idolatry 
and  lefase  the  doctrines  and  domination  of  Brahmins.  Recently 
abo  there  has  sprang  up  in  Calcutta  a  sect  styled  !Brahmo  Somaj, 
which  aspires  to  the  re-institution  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 
pore  Monotheism,  rejecting  Christianity  equally  with  idolatry 
and  caste.  Its  intentions  are  henevolent,  and  it  has  met  with 
some  success,  as  its  disciples  amount  to  several  thousands ;  but 
whether  the  movement  has  any  vitality  remains  to  be  proved. 
There  are  many  Brahmins  also,  in  all  parts  of  India,  belong- 
ing to  all  sects  and  divisions  of  that  order,  who  style  them- 
selres  'Vedanta,'  who  follow  the  tenets  of  the  V^das,  reject 
idolatry  for  the  most  part,  and  aspire  to  a  pure  Theism ;  but  tiiey 
hare  few  followers.  These  various  sects  may,  collectively,  number 
among  them  several  millions  of  souls ;  but  they  have  no  percep- 
tive effect  upon  the  mass  of  popular  Hindoo  belief,  which, 
whether  in  its  professed  worship  of  idols,  or  otherwise,  remains 
undisturbed. 

In  the  popular  religion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  idol-worship  is 
considered  not  only  necessary,  but  efficacious.  Some  classes  of 
Brahmin  and  other  scholars  allege  that  the  idol  is  but  the  in- 
animate object,  which  serves  to  ix  the  mind  of  the  worshipper 
npon  the  being  worshipped,  and  that  in  any  other  sense  it  is  mere 
wood  or  stone ;  but  this  is  not  the  popular  belief  at  all.  Images 
are  held  to  be  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  god  represented.  He 
is  believed  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  sacrifice ;  he  eats,  he  sleeps, 
he  is  bathed  and  clothed.  The  worshipper  believes  in  a  real 
spiritual  presence,  as  an  act  of  faith  which  it  would  be  shocking 
heresy  tc  deny.  In  some  favoured  places,  where  miracles  are  still 
claimed,  there  are  more  popular  images  than  in  others,  because  the 
god  prefers  to  dwell  in  them  more  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  to  these 
places  that  great  pilgrimages  are  made  from  all  parts  of  India, 
attended  with  an  amount  of  faith  and  devotion  that  is  difficult  to 
define  or  express :  and  there  is  not  a  hamlet,  much  less  a  village, 
throughout  India  which  has  not  one  or  more  temples,  possibly  of 
a  very  humble  character  in  many  cases ;  but  still  each  enshrining 
an  image,  of  popular  gods  or  demi-gods,  for  general  worship. 
There  are  besides  these  the  Gr&m  D^otas,  or  village  tutelary 
gods,  which  have  no  place  in  established  mythology.  They  are 
heoevolent  spirits,  who  are  believed  to  watch  over  village  and  other 
communities,  protect  their  boundaries  and  crops,  and  avert  famine 
and  pestilence.  They  are  worshipped  and  propitiated  by  a  general 
ttmul  sacrifice,  at  which  all  members  of  the  community  assist, 
gmerally  before  or  after  harvest ;  and  offerings  made  to  them  are 
delivered  to  priests,  who  are  rarely  Brahmins. 

It  may  aeem  strange  and  wonderful  to  the  reader,  that  the 
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paganism  which  has  been  briefly  sketched,  should  exist  among  an 
intelligent  and  intellectual  people  like  the  Hindoos,  face  to  face 
with  the  enlightenment  and  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  that  a  religion  which  arose  before  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham, should  have  survived  with,  comparatively  speaking,  so  little 
change.  Such,  however,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  any 
history  of  the  Hindoo  people :  and  whether,  by  the  present  existing 
influences  in  India,  it  may  be  changed  or  modified,  is  a  problem 
which,  for  the  present,  defies  speculation. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  INDIA  BSFOBB  THB  AXTAStL 


Fbok  the  very  earliest  ages,  and  long  before  the  Aryans,  who  will 
Aneient  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  invaded  India^  its 
Inhabitants,  ioiiabitants  Were  wild  and  savage  tribes,  widely  dis- 
persed over  the  country ;  but  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  re- 
sembling each  other  in  features  and  habits,  and  speaking  rude 
languages,  Tcbich  are  connected  one  with  another  in  certain  points. 
These  tribes  are  now  generally  classed  as  Turanian,  and  belong  to 
a  very  large  section  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  people  on  the 
earth,  who  inhabited  India,  the  Eastern  and  part  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  Australia.  They  have  been  also  termed  Negritos, 
because  of  certain  points  of  similarity  with  the  negroes  of  AMca, 
though  in  other  and  very  material  respects  the  two  races  differ 
altogether.  The  present  Negrit6s  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
dark  in  colour,  some  of  them  being  almost  black.  They  have 
coarse  and  occasionally  woolly  hair,  thick  lips,  and  short  broad 
noses.  They  are  seldom  tall,  and  never  corpulent ;  but  they  are 
strong  and  active,  and  are  able  to  live  in  deep  forests  and  other 
unhealthy  places  without  suflering.  They  subsist  by  the  chase, 
Their  haMu  ^^^  0°  fruits,  herbs,  and  roots  known  to  them,  and  they 
and  weapons,  ^^ar  little  or  no  clothing.  Their  weapons — ^bows  and 
arrows,  spears  and  javelins,  and  in  some  places  that  curious  in- 
vention the  boomerang — ^have  a  common  lesemblance  to  each 
other,  which  is  at  once  curious  and  interesting.  Modem  researches 
have  done  much  to  bring  together  these  strange  points  of  agree- 
ment :  and  in  museums,  where  they  are  all  classified,  it  is  impossible 
to  withstand  the  conviction,  that  however  widely  separated  by 
position,  the  Turanian  Negritds  now,  as  in  the  most  remote  pre- 
historic times,  have  the  same  instincts  as  to  food  and  the  means 
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of  obtaining  it,  and  the  same  habits  of  life ;  and  that  their  weapons 
not  oolj  agree  in  form  and  method  of  use,  but  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  one  from  another.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
agreement  is  afforded  in  the  boomerang,  which  was  first  met 
with  in  Australasia,  and  was  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  its  in- 
habitants ;  but  the  wild  tribes  of  Southern  India  possess  exactly  the 
eame  weapon,  and  use  it  in  the  same  manner.  So  also  the  science 
of  hmguage,  when  applied  to  all  the  tongnes  of  this 
widely-spread  people,  finds  agreement  in  construction,  in 
roots  of  words,  in  idioms  and  phrases,  and  often  in  the  very  words 
themselTes.  These  languages  and  dialects  form  a  distinct  group 
of  their  own,  having  no  connection  with  other  equally  distinct 
groups  of  languages,  which  are  traceable  to  remote  times. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  how  this  is  known,  and  whether  any 
of  these  prehistoric  tribes,  as  they  may  be  called,  still  present  re- 
exist  in  India.    Certainly  they  do  exist,  and  in  some  p«««n«*"^«^ 
localities  in  great  numbers.    The  aggregate  of  the  whole  is  com- 
peted at  12,000,000.    Some  of  them  still  retain  their  original 
condition  of  savagery,  being  naked,  or  almost  naked ;  inhabiting 
dense  unhealthy  forests  and  jungles,  where  no  other  human  beings 
could  live ;  shunning  civilised  men,  and  liiing  in  the  rudest  huts. 
These  are  among  the  lowest  types  of  human  beings  known  upon 
the  earth.    Others,  probably  from  contact  and  connection  with 
Aryans  and  other  western  invaders  of  India,  are  more  advanced  in 
manners  and  customs.    They  cultivate  the  soil,  though  rudely ; 
they  wear  clothes  to  some  extent,  and  are  collected  into  com* 
manities  and  villages.      They  hold  intercourse  with  civilised 
people,  and  trade  with  them,  interchanging  the  products  of  their 
hill9  and  forests  for  cloths,  brass  vessels,  and  snch  other  articles 
as  they  cannot  themselves  produce ;  bul^  for  all  this,  completely 
different  in  habits,  in  religious  belief  (if  what  they  profess  can 
be  called  religion),  and  in  language.    It  is  quite  possible  that  all 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India  were  once  in  the  same  low  scale  of 
existence  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  very  lowest  of  them  at 
present ;  and  that  those  among  them  who  have  pertly  emerged 
from  this  condition,  have  done  so  under  the  example  or  influence 
oftheffindoos.   But,  notwithstanding  their  approaches,  D,|,„y^ees 
in  some  decree,  to  civilised  life,  these  tribes  retain  between  pre- 
tseir  ancient  peculiarities  m  manners,  customs,  ntee  nai  tribes 
»nd  superstitions  so  strongly,  that  they  cannot  be  ■"<*^*"**^*- 
elated  with  Hindoos,  and  indeed  remain  for  the  most  part  as 
distinctly  separated  from  them  in  all  respects  as  if  Hindoos  had 
never  existed. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  these  wild,  and  at 
best  semi-savage  tribes,  formed  the  aboriginal  population  of  India, 

n2 
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and  were  dispersed  all  oyer  the  country.  India,  in  remote  ages, 
may  haTe  been  for  the  most  part  coTered  by  forests,  chequered 
here  and  there  by  tracts  of  open  grassy  downs  and  undulating 
plains,  like  those  of  the  Deccan,  Mysore,  and  the  central  pro- 
vinces. Hardy,  actiye  tribes,  which  preferred  an  open  countiy, 
abounding  in  deer,  antelopes,  wild  hog,  and  feathered  game, 
would  most  likely  live  on  these  wide  plains  and  downs.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  timid  perhaps,  to  whom  the  shelter  and 
seclusion  of  forests,  and  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  roots  they 
affoided,  were  most  suitable,  remained  in  them ;  and  thus  the 
representatives  of  both  are  to  be  seen  existing  to  the  present 
day. 

Along  the  bases  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  from  the  Punj&b  to 
Eastern  Bengal,  lie  dense  unhealthy  forests,  of  which  some  classes 
of  aboriginal  tribes  form  the  only  population.  The 
toTM  abort-  climate,  indeed,  is  so  deadly,  that,  beyond  a  few  months 
^"*''  in  each  year,  no  other  persons  can  live  in  it  Some  of 
these  tribes  have  become  intermixed  with  Mongolians ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  are  Turanians  or  Negrit^  and  they  extend 
till  they  meet  with  the  Shans,  Karens,  and  Burmese,  to  the  east 
and  south-east,  and  the  Chinese  to  the  east  and  north.  None  of 
them  are,  however,  found  among  the  mountains  on  the  west  and 
north-west  boundaries  of  India — that  is,  west  of  the  river  Indus. 
A  few  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  sub-Himalayan  tribes,  classed 
as  aboriginal,  may  be  here  enumerated ;  these  are,  Ghirrows,  Tha- 
roos,  Boksas,  Kach&ries,  Nagas,  Kooldes,  Lepchas,  and  Loshais, 
with  other  wholly  distinct,  or  of  mixed  origin  between  Indian  and 
Tibetian,  Chinese  or  Burmese  races. 

Now,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  first  chapter,  the 
Ahorifrinai  ^^^^  Valley  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers,  and  the 
tribe*  of  oen-  hilly  waving  tracts  of  Central  India,  which  rise  out 
WMMra  of  it  on  the  southern  side,  were  described.  No  pare 
^"'^^^  aboriginal  classes  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  valley  it- 

self; but  there  are  many  different  tribes  all  preserving  the  same 
general  fetmily  likeness,  though  living  entirely  apart  from  each, 
other,  and  speaking  different  languages  and  dialects,  inhabiting 
the  most  hilly  and  hitherto  inaccessible  parts  of  these  central 
tracts.  Those  nearest  to  the  Ganges  are  the  Santils,  a  very 
numerous  and  powerful  tribe.  To  the  south  and  east,  bordering 
upon  Western  Bengal  and  Kuttack,  are  the  Edrewahs,  the  Lurka 
Koles,  Ooraons,  and  Hds.  South-west  of  these,  in  the  mountains 
which  divide  Orissa  from  the  open  Deccan,  are  the  Eh6nds,  who 
were  altogether  unknown  until  of  late  years,  when  their  horrible 
rites  of  human  sacrifice,  and  practice  of  kidnapping  children  from. 
the  British  provinces,  attracted  the  notice  of  Government,  and  led 
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to  metsnres  for  their  suppression.  All  these  aboriginal  tribes  are 
yerj  munerDua  and  warlike.  All,  in  tuin,  hare  engaged  in  wars 
with  oorselTes ;  have  been  defeated,  and  brought  under  subjection 
ind  oontroL  They  are  not  entirely  savage,  but  they  retain  their 
sndent  rites  and  customs,  and  are  pure  in  descent,  without  inter- 
mixtors  with  Hindoos.  Among  some  of  these  tribes,  as  the  Eoles 
tnd  Ooraons,  missionariee  of  the  Christian  faith  have  made  re- 
markable progress,  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the 
whole  may  not  gradually  embrace  Ohristianity. 

Again,  in  Central  India,  among  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Vindhyi,  S&tpoora  and  Aravulli  chains,  are  found  66ands,  Bheels, 
and  Edlees.  Further  to  the  west  Meenas,  Mhairs,  Waghurs,  and 
others,  all  separate  from  each  other  and  more  or  less  imbued 
with  Hindooism ;  yet  still  preserving  their  aboriginal  distinctive 
customs  and  language.  Of  these,  some  are  warlike  and  robber 
tribes,  as  the  Bheels,  Meenas,  Waghurs,  &c.;  others,  as  the 
Odands,  are  peaceful  and  industrious. 

In  the  Deccan  proper  and  Mysore,  as  also  in  the  South  of  India, 
the  Mahars,  Mangs,  Beydurs,  and  Chamdrs,  with  Wud-  Tribe«in  th« 
dars,  WhaUelis,  Puriars,  and  others,  are  the  present  S^q^^^^ 
representatives  of  aboriginal  races;  and  have  never  ^^^ 
pesfectiy  united  with  Hindooism.  They  are  superior  in  features 
and  intelligence  to  the  forest  tribes;  and,  since  their  original 
Bukjection,  have  intermingled  with  Hindoo  communities,  and 
become,  in  point  of  fact,  part  of  them ;  but  traces  of  their  ancient 
languages  are  still  retiuned  in  their  dialects,  and  underlying  their 
profeaidon  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  are  the  aboriginal  superstitions 
sod  worship  of  demons  and  spirits^  as  also  of  natural  objects,  which 
have  never  been  forsaken.  South-west  of  Mysore,  among  the 
Xeilgheny  and  other  mountain  ranges  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
peninsula,  Carambursy  Paliars,  Irtdars,  and  other  strictiy  forest 
tribes  are  found  inhabiting  the  wildest  portions  of  the  dense 
forests,  most  of  whom  are  of  the  lowest  type  of  humanity,  corre- 
•ponding  with  their  sub-Himalayan  representatives.  These  savages 
are  at  present  as  irreclaimable  as  the  cannibals  of  the  Andaman 
lalanda  or  the  Bushmen  of  Australia. 

From  the  foregoing  details,  it  will  be  evident  that  throughout 
India  many  of  the  forest  and  wild  tracts  are  still  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  earliest  races  of  its  population,  among  whom 
thrir  original  languages  and  superstitions  have  been  preserved. 
Kooe  of  them  have  written  languages,  and  few  preserve  even 
tnditaona  of  the  past;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all 
helcnged  to  one  great  family,  which  inhabited  India.  Though 
Hindooism  has  existed  in  great  power  for  more  than  three  thou- 
nnd  years,  and  its  civilisation  extended  to  all  accessible  parts  of 
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the  country,  it  ia  eyident  that  little,  if  any,  impression  was  ever 
made  by  it  upon  these  portions  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

It  is  no  less  evident,  that  as  the  great  Aryan  race  progressed  in 
cfeniei  for  ^^  oonquest  and  possession  of  India,  all  tribes  which  re- 
Dment  mained  unsubdued  were  driven  to  the  hills,  forests,  or 
KborigioAi  other  fastnesses  which  they  now  inhabit ;  while  others, 
^'^^^^  uniting  with  the  Aryans,  formed  the  mixed  races  now 
represented  by  the  cultivators,  the  artisans,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
the  civilised  middle  classes  of  the  country.  For  those  portions  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  which  did  not  join  with  them,  the  Aryan 
Hindoos  appear  to  have  had  no  concern.  If  they  ever  made  raids 
upon  the  settled  districts,  they  were  driven  back,  and  possibly 
inyaded  in  turn ;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  possession  having 
been  taken  of  their  places  of  retreat,  and  there  are  no  records  of  their 
haying  been  ever  brought  within  the  pale  of  the  Hindoo  belief,  or 
social  system  of  polity  or  caste.  In  an  equal  degree,  strange  to 
say,  they  were  neglected,  or  overlooked  by  the  Mahomedans,  who 
planted  no  missions  or  colonies  among  them,  or  strove  to  conyert 
them  either  by  force  or  by  missionary  priests ;  and  to  this  day 
the  aboriginal  tribes  are  more  familiiur  with  Hindoos  than  wiUi 
their  conquerors,  the  Mahomedans. 

What  has  been  stated  in  this  chapter  is  but  a  very  brief  sketch 
of  a  wide  and  very  interesting  subject  for  study,  on  which  a  good 
deal  of  light  has  already  been  thrown,  while  deeper  investigations 
are  in  progress ;  but  the  readers  of  this  work  could  hardly  under- 
stand what  was  meant  by  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  unless 
some  explanation  of  what  they  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
were  afforded. 


CHAPTER  VnL 

OF  TB3E  ABTAK  OOKaTTBST  OF  INDIA. 

The  most  industrious  compilers  of  Indian  history  have  in  Tain 
Period  of  tta  *^°^P*®d  ^^7  definition  of  the  period  at  which  the 
Arraa  inrft-  Aryan  race,  or  races,  first  penetrated  to  India^  and  esta- 
conquMt  blished  themselves  there.  They  were  a  people,  it  is 
undeflnabie.    ^jeijey^^  fjpQm  Central  Asia,  who  brought  with  them  the 

arts  and  polity  of  a  civilised  nation,  and  a  language,  the  Sanscrit, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  expresriye  and  perfect  in  the  world. 
Their  emigrations  were  not  confined  to  India.  At  some  yery  remote 
period,  equally  undefinable  as  that  of  their  inyasion  of  India, 
tribes,  speaking  the  same  language,  had  turned  westwards,  pene* 
trated  to  Europe,  and  established  themselves  in  Greece,  and  in 
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different  parts  of  Scandinavia,  Gfennany,  and  perhaps  Italy  ;  and 
from  the  Teutons,  as  one  of  their  divisions,  we  English  are  in  a 
great  measure  descended.  We,  therefore,  can  claim  a  common 
ancestry  with  the  Hindoos ;  but  it  was  to  them  and  to  the  Greeks 
that  mental  progress  was  first  Touchsafed,  while  we,  and  the 
Teutons,  long  remained  in  a  condition  of  comparative  barbarism 
and  ignorance. 

The  early  portions  of  Hindoo  chronology  are  undefinable.    In 
the  last  degree  uncertain  and  fabulous,  there  is  no  one 
point  in  them  on  which  historic  reliance  can  be  placed.     Hindoo 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  their  immense  as-       ""^  ^^' 
sumptions  of  time  to  correspond  with  other  chronologies,  but  with 
little  practical  result    What  are  given  as  three  of  Uie  successive 
ages  of  the  world,  amount  to  several  millions  of  years ;  and  while 
(me  king  is  said  to  have  reigned  1,728,000  years,  and  another 
10,000,  it  would  serve  no  practical  purpose  if  details  were  given 
here  of  what  is  so  entirely  incomprehensible.    But  there  is  a 
fourth  era  of  their  world*s  history,  now  fixed  at  8,001     The  fomth 
years  before  our  Lord's  advent,  which  does  not  partake    *'** 
of  the  same  extrayagance  or  improbability.     It  is  termed  by  the 
Hindoos  ihe  K41^  ^oog,  and  serves  to  express  a  date  or  epoch  at 
which  the' Aryan  Hindoos  attained  power;  or  it  may  possibly  be 
tiut  of  their  first  invaaon  of,  or  settlement  in,  India :  and  is  at 
least  a  starting-point  from  which  other  epochs  may  be  reckoned. 
The  Aryan  was  not,  however,  the  only  remote  foreign  other  pro- 
invasion.     Branches  of  a  Turanian  people  from  Central  foruiioni  or 
Asia,  and  of  the  Cushites  from  Arabia,  have  penetrated  ^^'^^ 
to  India  during  successive  Aryan  invasions ;  but  these  portions  of 
the  ancient  history  of  the  world  are  too  dim  to  be  defined,  and 
the  chronology  of  the  period  before  and  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  kingdoms,  is  too  uncertain  to  be  quoted 
m  reference  to  the  Aryans  of  India. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  remidns  exist  in  India  which  are  not 
Ajyan,and  maybe  Cushite,  Turanian  or  Scythian.  These  p^j^,  ^^ 
are  cairns,  dolmen,  and  cromlechs ;  huge  rocks  which  raonamenM 
have  been  placed  in  certain  forms  as  temples ;  barrows  *"**  "™***»- 
tad  tumuli.    All  these,  and  the  contents  of  the  cairns  and  barrows, 
iron  arms,  spears  and  arrow-heads,  with  rude  pottery,  and  urns  in 
which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  have  been  buried,  agree  almost  exactly 
with  similar  remains  in  England  and  in  Europe  generally,  which 
have  been  termed  Celtic,  and,  both  in  Europe  and  in  India,  are,  to 
all  appearance,  the  work  of  the  same  people.    Again,  as  in  Europe, 
flbt  knives,  celts,  and  other  tools  and  weapons  made  of  stone, 
hare  been  found  in  various  localities  of  India  in  great  numbers ; 
which,  neither  in  woricmanship  nor  intention,  can  be  distinguished 
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from  each  other.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact  also,  that  these  prehistoric 
BoundaiT «(    remains  in  India  are  for  the  most  part  found  south  of 
prataisusrici'    ^  ^^  which  may  he  represented  on  the  map  hetween 
remainfl.        Qq^   ^jj   ^^  westem   cosst,  JubbulpoK   in   Central 
India,  and  Orissa :  and  are  further  marked  as  lying  irithin  the 
houndaries  of  the  southern  groups  of  Indian  languages,  which  are 
termed  Dravidian,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  northern,  which 
Connection     '^^  Aryan.    These  Dravidian  languages  are  found  hy 
betwMn        philologists  to  be  akin  to  the  Turanian  or  Scythian 
and  snrttaiui  of  remote  times.    They  are  highly  cultivated,  and  co- 
uogtu«M.      existent  with,  or  possibly,  as  some  consider,  anterior  to, 
the  Aryan  Sanscrit;  and  it  may  be  assumed  therefrom  that  a 
Turanian  or  Scythian  race  became  settled  in  the  southern  portions 
of  India,  after  an  iuTasion,  or  invasions,  hy  a  more  southern  route 
than  the  Aryans,  and  that  the  prehistoric  monuments  may  have  been 
constructed  hy  them,  and  are  memorials  of  their  progress.    Certain 
it  is,  that  in  the  purely  Aryan  and  northern  provinces  of  India 
no  such  structures  have  heen  found.    These  prehistoric  remains  in 
India  have  been  only  of  comparatively  recent  discovery,  and 
serve  to  prove  how  widely  traces  of  occupation  by  kindred  races 
have  been  diffused  over  the  world  in  those  remote  periods  of  time 
to  which  there  is  no  clue  of  historic  record ;  nor  is  «it  by  any 
means  improbahle  that  many  successive  waves  of  invasion  may 
have  swept  over  India,  in  whole  or  in  part,  all  traces  of  which, 
except  the  imperishable  monuments  of  Southern  India,  have 
passed  away.    Whatever  they  may  have  been,  any  opinion  in 
regard  to  them  must  for  the  present  he  purely  speculative,  and 
therefore  out  of  place  in  this  work ;  and  the  course  of  the  Aryans 
must  be  followed,  who,  as  the  most  powerful  and  civilised  of  early 
foreign  conquerors,  left  memorials  of  their  own  peculiar  character 
which  have  endured  to  the  present  time. 
The  first  authentic  record  of  the  Aryans  which  is  at  present  in 
existence  in  its  original  purity,  is  a  religious  work  called 
work*  of  the    the  V^das.    It  consists  of  four  hooks,  written  in  the 
'^'"'*         Sanscrit  langiuige,  and  is  esteemed  the  most  sacred,  as 
it  is  the  most  ancient,  of  the  Hindoo  scriptures.    From  these  four 
books  it  can  be  understood  that  the  Aryan  Hindoos  were  a  simple 
pastoral  people,  of  nomadic  habits ;  that  they  worshipped  one  God, 
with  adoration  also  of  the  elements  and  attendant  spirits.    Some 
portions  of  the  V^das  are  written  in  a  language  so  rugged  and  un- 
polished, that  they  are  presumed  to  belong  to  the  very  earliest  periods 
of  Aryan  existence ;  others  are  fluent,  poetical,  andgracef  ul,  showing 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  towards  civilisation.    AH  the 
four  books  consist  of  hymns,  liturgies  and  rituals  ,*  no  historical  facts 
can  be  gathered  from  them,  and  they  are  evidently  a  compilation 
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of  aacred  legends  and  ritualistic  obseryanoes,  pToyiouslj  perhaps 
tradidonaL  The  date  of  this  compilation^  has  been  yariously 
computed.  The  Hindoos  claim  for  it  the  epoch  SOOl  b.c.^  before 
noticed ;  Sir  William  Jones  attributed  it  to  1580  B.o. ;  but  Mr. 
Cokbrooke,'  hy  an  ingenious  series  of  calculations  on  astronomical 
data,  fixes  it  in  the  fourteenth  century  J9.c.,  or  about  the  era  of  the 
writing  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  compiler  was  a  Brah-  Penutmeh, 
min,  named  \yissL  There  is  little  doubt  that  before  ^^  ^^ 
this  period  the  Aiyans  had  become  united  under  royal  dynasties. 
After  the  Greeks  had  invaded  India,  a  philosopher  named  Megas- 
thenes,  who  was  an  ambassador  at  one  of  the  Aryan  courts^ 
obtained  from  the  Brahmins  a  list  of  kings,  which  are  quoted  by 
Axrian  and  Pliny,  1&4  in  number;  which,  allowing  an  average  of 
eighteen  years  to  each  reign,  leads  back  to  the  era  3001  b.c.  pre- 
Tioasly  mentioned.  There  is  no  historic  record  beyond  this,  and 
recent  inyestigations  '  agree  with  those  made  by  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher 2,000  years  ago,  almost  exactly. 

The  next  Aiyan  date  which  can  be  fixed  with  approximate 
eonectness  is  that  of  the  writing  or  compilation  of  the  oode  of 
Institutea  of  Menu.  They  contain  no  historical  facts,  ^^"^ 
or  genealogies  of  kings ;  but  they  are  very  yaluable  as  affording  a 
complete  exposition  of  Aryan  society  and  the  peculiar  divisions 
mto  which  it  had  been  separated.  In  comparison  with  what  can 
be  gathered  from  the  V^das,  it  is  evident  that  great  progress  in 
essential  civilisation  and  settlement  had  been  made  in  the  period 
that  had  elapsed  between  their  compilation  and  that  of  the 
Institutes,  which,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  may  be  assumed 
as  600  years,  or  in  the  ninth  century  B.a  The  Institutes  j^i^^  ^ing  or 
contain  the  laws  for  a  complete  State,  and  its  social  i>raei.o»B.a 
polity,  of  which  a  king  is  the  head.  Portions  of  them  may  be 
theoretical,  as  regards  the  higher  obligations  between  men  and 
rlnimrn  of  men;  but  the  details  bear  with  them  the  impress  of 
careful  truth,  and  aro  evidently  derived  from  the  classes  of  the 
Aryans,  and  those  with  whom  tiiey  had  become  intermixed. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Aryans  in  India  seems  to  have  been 
anda  between  the  site  of  the  modern  Delhy  and  the  Loetut,  of 
Ponjab,  which,  as  also  Kashmere,  there  can  be  little  AjlJiJ"ittie. 
doubt  they  had  already  overrun.  This  territory  was  ni«n^ 
called  Brahma- V^rta,  and  lay  between  the  Sarasw^ti  and  Kaggar 
rivers ;  its  capital  was  Hastinapoor,  and  the  whole  tract  is  still 
oonrideKed  sacred  ground.  From  it^  the  Aryans  gradually  spread 
to  the  eastward  and  southward ;  but  less  to  the  latter  ^an  the 

I  ElpUostoofl^  App.  I.  *  Ferguson's     <  Indian      Chro- 
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fonner,  as  they  followed  the  courses  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna 
through  a  country  of  great  fertility  and  beauty,  in  preference  to 
attempting  the  invasion  of  the  Aravulli  hills,  then  no  doubt 
inhabited,  as  now,  by  tribes  of  warlike  aborigines.  As  they  went 
forward,  the  wild  aboriginal  races  retreated  into  the  mountains 
north  and  south;  though  there  were  also  many  who  became 
luiited  with  the  Aryans,  and  formed  the  mixed  races  which  exist 
at  present. 

This  progress  may  have  continued  for  a  thousand  years  or  more. 
During  that  period  the  Aryans  had  divided  into  two  great  sections, 
the  solar  race  and  the  lunar,  and  each  formed  separate  monarchies 
in  Oude,  in  Msghadaof  Bengal,  and  other  localities ;  but  there  are 
no  strictly  historical  facts  which  can  be  discovered  to  establish 
particular  events,  and  a  mere  list  of  names  of  kings  is  given  in 
some  of  the  later  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos,  without  value  or 
interest 
Where  no  historical  events  were  regularly  chronicled,  and  there 
The  Mihi-  ^^^^  ^^  edifices  on  which  dates  or  dynasties  were  in- 
bhAruu  scribed,  two  great  epic  poems,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  drawn  from  early  Aryan  history,  have  survived  the  past, 
and  aiford  illustration  of  two  remarkable  events — ^the  great  war 
between  the  solar  and  lunar  races,  the  subject  of  the  M&h&bh£rut, 
and  the  war  of  Rama  with  Ceylon,  which  is  that  of  the  Ram&yan. 
The  latter  event  is  perhaps  the  earliest  in  history,  but  to  the 
former  is  generally  assigned  the  first  place,  in  record  of  the  great 
battle  fought  on  the  plains  near  Delhy,  which  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  the  solar  race,  then  represented  by  Yudistheer,  its  king, 
over  the  lunar.  The  solar  race  are  termed  Pandoos,  from  the 
king  Yudistheer's  four  brothers,  who  are  the  real  heroes  of  the 
war ;  the  lunar,  Eooroos.  These  distinctions  seem  afterwards  to 
have  ceased,  and  the  two  to  have  become  blended  together. 
Some  of  the  Rajpoot  clans,  however,  to  the  present  day  claim 
descent  from  one  or  other  ojf  the  great  divisions  of  warriors.  The 
3ciu,  war  is  believed  to  have  occurred  about  1300  B.C. ;  it  was 
Stjimi)*  therefore  nearly  contemporary  with  the  alleged  com- 
Bx.  im.  pilation  of  the  V^das ;  but  the  poem  was  not  written 
until  long  afterwards  by  Vyisa,  who,  in  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  collected  the  events  described  from  existing  traditions. 
The  poem,  however,  bears  the  mark  of  much  Brahminical  inter- 
polation and  addition ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  much  of  it 
may  have  been  written,  as  far  as  the  events  of  the  contest  are 
concerned,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  Vy&sa's  part  in  it,  and 
the  BrahmiDical  and  metaphysical  episodes  which  have  been  sup* 
plied.  However  this  may  be,  its  details  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  early  Aryan  period,  of  their  mill- 
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Ury  ftnd  political  power,  of  their  religions  ceremonies,  feasts, 
and  entertunmentSy  and  even  of  their  domestic  life  and  clothing ; 
and  in  these  respects  it  is  confirmatory  of  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Insdtntes  of  Menn.  Many  tributazy  and  allied  princes  and  people 
are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  both  sides  in  the  contest ;  and  it 
can  thence  be  assumed  that  the  whole  of  Hindostan  Proper,  from 
the  bases  of  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  to  the  line  of  the  Ner- 
budda  riyer  on  the  south,  Guzerat  on  the  west,  and  Bengal  and 
Bahar  on  the  east,  was  under  the  dominion  of  monarchs  of  pure 
Aryan  descent,  and  that  the  Hindoo  religion  of  the  V^das,  the 
Bodal  system  of  caste,  and  the  laws  of  Menu,  prevailed  among  their 
people.  Many  portions  and  episodes  of  the  M&h6bh4rut  are  of 
great  poetic  bcAuty,  and  at  the  period  of  its  compilation  the 
Sanscrit  language  hiiMl  perhaps  attained  the  highest  perfection.  If 
possible,  the  M&h4bh&rut  is  more  popular  among  the  people 
than  the  Bam&yan,  and  the  recitation  of  it,  and  its  beautiful 
episodes,  form  a  ueyer-failing  gratification  to  countiess  numbers  of 
listeners. 

The  event  which  is  the  subject  of  the  second  great  epic  is  the  in- 
Tsaion  of  Ceylon  by  Rima,  a  king  of  Oude.    He  was  n^e  Rami, 
mamed  to  Seeta,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Mithila ;  ^*^ 
and  dnring  one  of  their  excursions  in  the  southern  forests,  she 
was  surprised  and  carried  off  by  Rawun,  king  of  Ceylon.    It&ma 
asiembled  a  powerful  army  for  her  recovery,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  Aryan  warriors  marched  southward.    Among  the  forests  and 
mountaina  of  Central  India  they  found  wild  aboriginal  races  in 
eonaiderable  force,  who   are  described  as    savages,  apes,    and 
demons;    but   as  the  Aryans   approached  the  south,  they  en- 
coontered  people  in  a  state  of  civiUsation  equal,  if  not  indeed 
snperior,  to  their  own.    With  the  invasion  of  Ceylon  and  rescue 
of  Seeta  the  contest  ends.    The  work  is  still  in  existence,  and,  like 
the  Mfliibh&rut,  forms  the  subject  of  popular  recitation  all  over 
India.  The  existence  of  Sing  lUma  has  been  questioned  by  many ; 
hot  hia  name  appears  as  a  king  of  Oude  in  the  most  authentic 
of  Hindoo  genealogies,  and  his  place  in  them  gives  him  a  date 
of  about  2000  b.g.    Posnbly  the  civilised  people  found  Bemimmii. 
by  the   Aryans  in  Southern    India  and  Ceylon  may  JJ^,u„ 
have  been  tiie  descendants  of  Turanian  or  Cushite  in-  ^"^ 
▼adea,  before  alluded  to,  who  had  settled  there ;  but  in  regard  to 
them,   even  the  Ram&yan,  diffuse  in  other  respects,  is  entirely 
«leiit    It  is  possible  also  that  Aryan  colonies  may  have  been 
foonded  in  the  south  by  lUma,  which  led  to  a  gradual  amalgama- 
tkm  of  the  northern  and  southern  races. 

The  student  is  directed  to  Volumes  I.  and  11.  of  the  '  History 
of  Indiay'  by  Mr.  J.  Talboya  Wheeler,  which  give  not  only  copious 
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traoBlations  of  the  two  grieat  epic  poems,  bat  much  Tuluable 
comment  and  illuatration  of  the  Vedic  and  early  Brahmanic  perioda 
of  Arjan  history. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  BOODDHIBTB,  6d8  TO  543  B.C. 

The  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  Booddhism  in  India  embraces 
a  period  of  great  historic  interest,  and  is  perhaps  the  first  event 
which  can  be  fixed  with  precise  accuracy.  At  the  period  when 
the  great  reformer  Sakya  Muni,  or  Gautama,  as  he  is  variously 
designated,  preached  his  new  doctrines,  the  original  purity  of  the 
Hindoo  religion  and  its  simplicity  had  become  debased ;  and  the 
spiritual  domination  of  the  Brahmins,  rigidly  enforced  as  it  was 
under  the  terrible  provisions  of  the  code  of  Menu,  was  oppressive 
and  intolerable.  Idolatry  had  commenced,  and  the  worship  of  one 
God  had  been  extended  to  Seeva  and  Vishnu,  who  had  many 
votaries.  A  licentious  and  lascivious  spirit  had  been  introduced 
by  the  Brahmins,  or  was  the  result  of  lax  moral  discipline :  and 
from  these  causes,  the  success  of  a  new  and  purer  faith  of  less  ex- 
clusive character  became  not  only  possible,  but  probable.  Sakya 
Muni  was  bom  in  the  year  598  B.C.  He  was  descended 
8sk7»Mnni.  from  a  princely  Aryan  family,  who  ruled  over  part  of 
Cyras  bom,  modem  Oude,  and  was  of  the  Esh^ttrya,  or  warrior 
009  BA  caste.  He  was  well  educated,  and  until  his  twenty- 
jemDhOi  o^lith  year  lived  at  his  father's  court.  Becoming, 
600  BA  '  however,  disgusted  with  the  licentiousness  and  frivolity 
si^aMmiri  which  prevailed,  unable  to  obtain  religious  consolation 
from  his  from  the  ceremonials  or  preaching  of  the  Brahmins,  and 
fattaei'B  court  ^g^pjy  gflfocted  by  the  sin  and  sorrow  which  existed  in 

the  world,  he  suddenly  quitted  his  family,  and  betook  himself  to 
the  abode  of  certain  holy  Brahmins,  celebrated  for  their  learning 
and  the  austere  rigour  of  their  lives,  in  order  to  discover  the  true 
way  to  salvation.  They  did  not,  however,  satisfy  him;  and  he 
left  them  for  entire  seclusion,  from  which  he  did  not 
i«ciasion  emerge  until  he  had  arranged  and  perfected  the  princi- 
qSeiamS^  ples  of  his  new  doctrine.  After  that,  Booddh,  or  the 
■ion*  Enlightened,  as  Sakya  Muni  now  styled  himself,  wan- 

dered from  place  to  place,  preaching  his  own  tenets,  defying  the 
Brahmins,  vanquishing  them  in  arguments,  and  obtaining  a  great 
number  of  disciples ;  and  it  certainly  afibrds  a  high  testimony  to 
the  tolerant  apirit  of  that  age,  and  proves  the  comparatively  small 
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esteem  in  which  Biahminism  was  held,  that  this  Tigorous  preacher 
of  a  new  and  entirely  antagonistic  doctrine   should  ha^e  been 
aflbrded  such  free  scope  for  his  purpose.    Before  his  hi*  deatii, 
death,  which  occurred  in  643  B.C.,  Sakya  Mnni  had  '"■•^ 
connected  his  own  family  with  many  other  royal  and  ^/,^^ 
noble  persons,  and  the  Booddhist  faith  had  been  ex-  ba  mo. 
tended  to  the  central  portions  of  Hindostan  and  Bengal. 

The  first  Booddhists  were  therefore  Aryans ;  and,  despite  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  their  hereditary  and  exclusive  priest- 
hood,  the  new  creed  was  rapidly  diffused,  by  means  of  Booddhut 
ntadonaries,  to  all  parts  of  India.  It  did  not  openly  **^^^ 
dedare  itself  until  the  reign  of  Asoka,  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards ;  but  the  progress  made  meanwhile,  must  have  been  very 
extensive  and  sure  to  have  admitted  of  the  subsequent  triumphant 
result.  The  main  features  of  the  creed  were  the  subduing  evil 
desire  by  contemplation,  the  practice  of  benevolence  and  charity, 
as  meana  of  overcoming  earthly  sin  and  sorrow,  and  obtaining  a 
final  reward  by  rest  and  absorption  into  the  divine  essence  after 
death.  The  doctrines  of  Booddhism  are  extremely  subtle,  meta- 
physical, and  difficult  of  comprehension;  and  any  discussion  of 
them  would  be  out  of  place  here.  They  professed,  however,  a 
purer  and  simpler  faith  than  that  held  by  the  Brahmins,  and 
eeem  to  have  satisfied  the  religious  desires  of  thoughtful  men. 
Idolatry  was  not  permitted,  and  while  the  fanciful  legends,  and  the 
lioentioos  legends  and  proceedings  of  Hindoo  gods  were  rejected, 
Booddhism  retained  the  metaphysical  philosophy  of  the  Hindoo 
sages.  It  did  not  alter  the  social  or  political  character  of  the 
Aryans,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  affected  distinctions  of  caste :  but 
while  it  was  paramount  in  India,  the  people  became  freer  and  less 
exclusive,  and  their  rulers  more  practically  awakened  to  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  their  position.  The  progress  of  Booddhism 
in  India,  its  decline,  and  final  extinction,  will  be  detailed  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

0?  THB  HrVASIOKS  OF  IKBIA  BT  DARITTS  AJSTD  ALEXANDEB 

THE  GREAT,  618  TO  827  B.C. 

I5  the  year  618-621  b.c.  the  first  invasion  of  India  from  the 
west,  of  which  there  is  any  authentic  record,  was  made  ^^*^^ 
by  Darius,  then  king  of  Persia.     His  army  advanced  to  lecond 
the  Indus,  where  a  fleet  of  boats  was  built  by  a  Greek  2mka  ' 
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navigator,  named  Scykx,  who  aaUed  down  the  river  to  the  sea. 
piretinvn-  Scylax  then  followed  the  coast  westwards;  but  it 
^i»" l^'india  eeems  doubtful'  whether  he  returned  by  the  Persian 
khiff  of  Gulf,  which  is  most  probable,  or  whether  he  coasted 

^^  round  Arabia,  and  reached  l^e  head  of  the  Red  Sea 

Owing  to  his  report  of  the  fertility  of  the  countries  traversed,  Darius 
conquered  them,  and  they  were  for  some  time  tributary  to  Persia; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  these  conquests  extended  beyond 
the  banks  of  the  river  Indus. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  first  Persian  invasion 
of  India  became  afterwards  known  in  Greece,  and 
progrvM  stimulated  the  desire  of  the  Greeks  to  advance  east- 
^^  ^  **  wards,  through  Persia,  their  hereditary  enemy,  to  the 
rich  country  beyond.  In  the  year  334  B.C.  Alexander  the  Great 
invaded  Persia,  and  won  the  victory  of  the  Granicus ;  a  success 
which,  in  331,  was  crowned  by  the  battle  of  Arbela,  giving  him 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  country.  In  the  year  327  B.a, 
excited  by  the  accounts  he  received  of  the  splendour  and  wealth 
of  India,  Alexander  again  advanced  eastwards,  and  traversing  the 
rugged  mountains  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  and  the  wild  passes  of 
Afghanistan — sometimes  having  to  fight  his  way,  and  sometimes 
received  with  honour  by  local  rulers  and  their  people^his  host  of 
120,000  men  debouched  from  Afghanistan,  probably  by  the  route 
of  the  Kbyber,  and  crossed  the  Indus  at  Attock.  Between  the 
Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  or  Jhelum,  Alexander  waa 
reaRiies  the     royaUy  entertained  by  Taxiles,  the  ruler  of  the  country ; 

""^^  but,  beyond  that  river,  he  was  met  by  Pdrus,  who  held 

sway  as  far  as  Delhy,  at  the  head  of  the  Aiyan  chivalry.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  Alexander  was  victorious,  and  Porus  having 
submitted,  was  honourably  tre&ted,  and  his  dominions  restored  to 
him.  Alexander  now  crossed  the  two  remaining  rivers  of  the 
Punjab,  the  Chenab  and  the  Itavee,  and  arrived  at  the  right  bank 
of  the  Beyas,  or  Hydraotes* 

Having  already  penetrated  so  far,  and  with  his  mind  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  splendour  and  extent  of  the  Eastern  Aryan  king- 
doms, Alexander  would  have  marched  onwards,  regardless  of 
risk,  and  most  probably  would  have  carried  all  before  him ;  but 
his  Greeks  would  move  no  further,  and  he  was  obliged,  for  the 
He  M!ts  present  at  least,  to  give  up  his  project  of  subduing  India. 
Indus  to^ba  ^^^  Oreek  sailors  prepared  a  fieet  of  boats  on  the 
•«>•  Hydaspes,  or  Jhelum,  and  at  the  confluence  of  that 

river  with  the  Ascesines,  or  Chenab,  Alexander  embarked  with 
all  his  European  forces  and  a  few  chosen  allies,  and  sailed  down 
the  Indus  to  the  sea. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  details  of  the  voyage,  nor 
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the  dangers  he  enoountered  from  local  tribes  who  opposed  hwif 
and  whom  he  conquered ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  follow  him  in 
his  celebrated  march  back  into  Persia,  nor  the  course  of  his 
admiral,  Nearchus,  who  adopted  the  route  of  Scylax,  by  sea.  All 
this  ia  told  at  length,  in  other  works  which  are  familiar  to  every 
student  of  history :  it  is  only  needful  to  note  the  state  of  India 
at  that  period,  anid  the  effect  of  the  Grecian  invasion. 

The  period  lay  nearly  midway  between  the  establishment  of 
fiooddhism  and  the  Christian  era;  and  the  Greeks  have  trans- 
mitted an  account^  in  many  respects  very  amply  and  faithfully 
drawn  up,  of  the  condition  in  which  they  found  the  Indian 
people.  There  is  no  mention  of  public  edifices,  for  as  yet  archi- 
tecture was  unknown;  or  of  magnificent  cities,  for  the  oondttion  of 
best  habitations  were  as  yet  probably  of  wood  or  of  clay ;  ***•  p«opie. 
but  of  the  population  the  details  are  very  interesting.  The  system 
of  caste  prevailed,  and  trades  and  professions  had  become  sepa- 
rate castes,  the  members  of  which  did  not  intermarry  or  eat 
with  each  other.  The  country  was  thickly  peopled  and  well 
cultivated,  and  each  village  formed  a  municipal  community,  which 
was  governed  by  means  of  its  elders  and  village  officers,  who  were 
hereditary.  There  were  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk,  of  great 
beauty  and  costliness,  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  worn  by 
men  and  women.  The  Indian  warriors  were  not  only  well  armed, 
and  used  elephants  as  well  as  cavalry  and  infantry  in  battle,  but 
appear  to  have  understood  the  art  of  war  better  even  than  the 
Peniana ;  and  their  valour  was  very  great  In  other  countries 
the  discipline  of  the  Greeks  had  enabled  them  to  win  great 
victories  with  very  trifling  losses;  but  in  their  Indian  battles 
they  lost  many  more  in  proportion,  and  the  gallant  resistance 
made  by  the  MaUi  and  other  tribes  of  the  Indus,  surprised  even 
Alexander  himself,  who  was  severely  wounded  on  one  occasion. 
The  religion  of  the  people  was  idolatrous,  and  it  is  evident  had 
become  greatly  debased  from  the  comparatively  pure  and  simple 
iaith  of  the  V^as.  Widows  occasionally  burned  themselves  on 
the  funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands ;  but  women  in  general  held 
an  hoDourable  place,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  secluded. 
There  were  religious  devotees  and  their  monasteries,  and  other 
dasses  of  mendicants,  who,  in  pursuance  of  vows,  underwent  the 
most  frightful  penances.  The  power  of  the  Brahmin  priesthood 
in  all  spiritual  matters  was  very  great,  and  they  were  esteemed 
holy:  as  yet  they  had  not  adopted  secular  employments,  and 
lived  apart  as  professors  of  religion.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
Booddhiat  schism,  which  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
GiMka  at  that  period.  Several  great  kingdoms  existed  m  India, 
and  many  smaller  principalities  and  States,  most  or  all  of  which 
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were  in  feudal  dependence  upon  the  larger  ones.  It  moat  be  borne 
in  mind,  however^  that  the  Greeks  knew  only  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Northern  India;  all  to  the  south  of  the  boundary  of  Ifindostan 
Proper  was  as  yet  Tery  dark.  There  is  no  endence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  any  shocking  barbarity  or  saTageiy ;  on  the  oontrazy,  the 
manners  and  polite  demeanour  of  the  people  are  highly  praised. 
The  Hindoos  were  decently^  not  to  say  often  richly,  clothed ;  they 
were  courteous  and  intelligent;  they  observed  their  laws,  and 
indeed  appear,  in  all  essential  respects,  to  have  possessed  the 
elements  of  civilised  life  in  as  great  a  degree  as  the  Greeks 
themselves.  In  sciences,  the  Hindoos  had  progressed  beyond  the 
Greeks;  they  were  better  astronomers  and  mathematicians;  and 
in  metaphysics  they  had  displayed  as  profound  thoughts.  They 
had  cultivated  their  language,  Sanscrit,  to  the  utmost  perfection, 
and  had  rules  for  prosody,  for  poetry,  and  prose  composition.  In 
discussing  the  most  abstract  problems  of  philosophy  and  logic, 
they  at  least  equalled  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks. 
Learning,  however,  was  still  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Brahmins,  and  by  any  other  classes  could  only  be  procured  at 
great  risk,  and  under  the  frightful  penalties  of  the  laws  of  Menu. 
In  all  respects,  therefore,  the  testimony  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
existing  condition  of  Hindoo  society  is  most  valuable,  not  only  in 
relation  to  its  peculiar  period,  but  as  exhibiting  how  little,  com- 
paratively speaking,  that  society  has  since  changed. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander,  and  the  intercourse  so  long 
.^  ^    ^^^    maintained  afterwards  with    India   by  the    Greeks. 
Greek  expedi-  opened  out,  as  it  Were,  not  only  eastern  stores  of  know- 
^^  ledge,  but  of  traffic  to  western  nations.    It  was  claimed 

by  a  Greek  philosopher,  Diodorus  Siculus,  for  Alexander,  that  the 
real  foundation  for  hie  eastern  expedition  was  the  philanthropic 
hope  of  uniting  all  the  peoples  of  the  countries  he  should  pass 
through  with  his  own,  and  the  collection  of  all  the  products  of 
the  eastern  world  at  his  great  emporium  Alexandria ;  and  had  he 
survived  to  undertake  another,  there  is  little  doubt  the  result 
would  have  been  much  more  complete  and  effective.  It  is  oer- 
tain,  however,  that  a  great  increase  of  traffic  followed  the  close  of 
the  Indisn  expedition ;  and  as  products  could  not  be  bought  or 
sold  without  local  agents,  it  resulted  that  Greek,  Persian,  Syrian, 
Babylonian,  and  perhaps  Egyptian  merchants  visited,  and  even 
resided  in,  different  parts  of  India.  Intercourse,  therefore,  between 
the  east  and  west  became  mDre  frequent  and  more  materially  and 
practically  useful.  It  broke  down  the  exclusiveness  which, 
owing  to  their  situation,  the  Hindoos  had  as  yet  maintained ;  and 
though  it  was  not  immediately  realised  in  the  complete  manner 
which  the  great  Greek  monarch  had  hoped  for,  yet  was  never 
afterwards  interrupted,  and  never  ceased  to  increase. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

nOX  THS  XKTABIOir  OF  ALEXANSSB  TO  THS  XND  OF  tHB 
XAUBTAJT  DYVABTJf  B.C.  327  TO  ld5. 

Aboxti  two  jean  after  bis  retum  from  India,  and  before  another 
expedition  could  be  arranged,  or  any  of  his  magnificent  j_  |^  ^ 
plana  earned  out,  Alexander  the  Great  died,  in  824  Alexander 
itc.;  he  had  reached  only  his  thirty-second  year.  *  •°"**- 
After  his  death,  Seleuchu^,  one  of  his  most  able  commanders, 
became  possessed  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  with  those  portions 
of  the  Indian  conquests  that  had  been  maintained,  including 
Bactria,  which,  as  contiguous  to  North- Western  India,  produced 
Texy  considerable  intercourse  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Hindoo 
kii^  It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  that  when  Alexander 
readied  the  Hydraotes,  hia  desire  was  to  march  onwards  into 
India,  and  subdue  the  Prani,  or  Eastern  kingdoms,  which  were 
rppresented  to  him  as  far  more  extensive  and  magnificent  than 
that  of  PdruB.  One  of  these  kingdoms  was  Maghada,  The  Maghada 
tlie  ci4>ital  of  which  was  Palibdthra,  a  city  on  the  kmadom. 
Ganges,  the  exact  site  of  which  has  never  been  ascertained.  The 
monarch  who  ruled  over  it  was  Nandl^  of  the  N&ga,  or  serpent- 
worshipping  dynasty,  which  commenced  in  the  year  691  B  c. 
These  Takshuk,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  India,  N&ga^  kings,  were 
descended  from  a  powerful  Tartar  race,  who,  as  N&ga  princes 
mentioned  in  the  Mahabh&rut,  are  supposed  to  have  invaded 
India  at  a  remote  period,  first  possessing  themselves  of  Kashmere, 
and  afterwards,  extending  their  conquests,  became  possessed  of 
the  Magbada  kingdom,  which  had  been  in  existence  from  the 
period  of  the  Mababharut 

Of  Maghada,  several  kings  in  succession  bore  the  name  of 
Nandi;    hence  they  are  sometimes  mentioned  as    the  Nandi 
djnasty.    The  last  Nandi  was  put  to  death  by  his  chief  minister ; 
aiid  a  person  named  Chandra  Goopta — called  Sandracottus  by  the 
Greeks — a  man  of  low  extraction,  but  of  great  ability,  became 
king,  and    founded   what  was  styled  the  Mauryan  sgubii»b- 
djnasty.    Chandra  Goopta  had  served  in  the  army  of  JSS^m^'*'' 
Poms,  on  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  and  after  his  de-  dyn^'- 
partme  headed  an  insurrection  by  which  the  Gree)(  post9  "^ere 

1  From  N^,  a  serpent  (Cobra  di  Capella). 
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driven  out  of  the  Ptioj&b.  At  this  time  alao,  accordiog  t  Justin,^ 
he  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdoms  of  Pdrus  and  of  Taxilea,  and 
was  therefore  independent  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  thione 
of  Maghada :  or  he  may  have  been  powerful  enough  to  aeiie  the 
throne  after  the  murder  of  the  king. 

The  revolution  in  Maghada  happened  in  825  B.C.,  onlj  two 
years  after  Alexander's  invasion  of  India,  and  one  year  before  his 
death,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  occamd  at  Babylon,  in  824 
During  the  early  portion  of  Chandra  Goopta's  reign,  India  was 
invaded  by  Seleuchns,  who  was  opposed  by  him;  but  peace 
having  ensued,  Seleuchus  sent  Megasthenes,  an  eminent  Greek 
philosopher,  as  his  representative  to  the  Maghada  court,  and  he 
resided  at  Palib<5thra  for  many  years.  He  was  a  man 
<%uidim  with  shrewd,  intelligent  powers  of  observation ;  and  it 
^^  is  from  the  portions  of  his  writings  which  have  sur- 
vived, that  the  accounts  of  the  Hindoo  people  of  that  period  are 
derived.  Chandra  Goopta  consolidated  the  whole  of  the  northern, 
and  much  of  the  eastern,  portion  of  India  into  one  monarchy;  and 
during  his  reign  great  progress  was  made  in  traffic,  not  only  with 
western  nations  by  land,  but  by  sea  with  those  of  the  east. 
EQndoos  founded  colonies  in  Java  and  Siam,  and  introduced  their 
religion  into  those  countries.  In  India,  roads  were  marked  out 
£»s<'travellerB,  resting-places  or  inns  were  established,  and  the 
ipoKce  is  menticmed  by  Megasthenes  in  high  terms  of  praise.  As 
yet  the  national  religion  of  Northern  India  was  not  altered,  for 
Chafidra  Goopta  was  a  Hindoo,  and  followed  the  established 
Brahminical  tenets. 

Sakya  Muni,  or  Booddh,  as  has  been  explained  in  Chapter  IX., 
PropT««s  6f   d^^  ^  ^^  B.O.,  so  that  the  doctrines  he  preached  had 
Booddnum.   1,^^  prevalent  for  upwards  of  200  years.    Although 
they  had  made  very  extensive  progress,  they  had  by  no  means,  aa 
jret,  greatly  affected  Hindooism,  though  they  may  have  checked 
its  idolatry,  and  restrained  the  power  and  broken  the  exdusive 
character  of  the  Brahmins.    Hitherto,  learning  had  been  confined 
to  them,  and  to  the  Sanscrit  language  as  its  medium ;  but  Chandra 
Goopta  began  to  cultivate  the  spoken  language  P&li,  a  dialect  of 
Sanscrit,  and  thus  threw  open  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  his 
people.    ThiA,  and  many  other  popular  and  benevolent  measures, 
were  carried  out  in  Chandra  Goopta*s  reign,  which  con- 
ohMdim        tinned  for  twenty-five  yean.  He  died  in  800  or  801  B.C., 
^pM  rac^'*  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mitra  Goopta,  or  Bim- 
''^^  hiadri,  as  he  is  rariously  styled.    He  also  was  a  Hindoo ; 

fSnaSAA-     ^^  ^®  Booddhists  were  tolerated,  if  not  actually  pro* 

^  lib.  XV.  p.  4k 
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teeted,  by  him.  He  renewed  the  treaties  with  Seleuchus^  sla  m^** 
•odmuiitained  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  kingdom,  till  ^^^^  ^^ 
Ut  death,  275-6  B.C.,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  MitrftOoopta. 
and  was  succeeded  hy  Asdka,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Aa6ka,  his 
his  grandfather,  Chandra  Goopta,  hod  given  promise  of  ■«"•■"*****■• 
great  ability. 

When  Asdka  ascended  the  throne  of  Maghada,  the  kingdom 
extended  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  on  the  east   Hiadomt- 
to  those  of  the  Indus  on  the  west^  thus  embracing  not   °*^** 
only  all  the  northern  provinces  of  India  as  far  as  Bactria,  but 
portums  of  the  Deccan.  The  limits  of  this  widely-spread  dominion 
STB  marked  by  stone  pillars  with  inscriptions  recorded  upon  them, 
io  the  Pali  language,  many  of  which  still  remain.   They  ore  traced 
from  Orissa,  on  the  west  of  Bengal  Proper,  to  beyond  Kabool,  in 
Afghanistan.    At  Gimar,  in  Kutch,  Asoka's  edicts  were  carved 
upon  granite  rocks,  and  are  still  perfectly  legible ;  and  their  col- 
Isction  and  translation  by  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  who  first  discovered 
a  key  to  the  character  used  by  Asdka,  and  other  emij^nt  Oriental 
scholars,  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  transac-         , 
tions  of  thii9  remote  period.    They  prove  Asdka  to  have  meter  and 
been  a  singularly  wise  and  benevolent  monarch,  ardent  ^ 
in  the  advancement  of  civilisation,  and  earnest  in  the  protection  of 
his  sttbjectB.    By  him,  the  first  popular  courts  of  justice  known  in 
India  were  established ;  they  were  of  several  degrees,  civil  and 
ciiminal,  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  by  them  capital 
punishment  was  abolished.    Means  of  traffic  and  communication 
by  roads  were  also  extended.    At  an  early  period  niter  hi*  adoption 
his  aoceasioD  to  the  throne,  As6ka  renounced  the  Hindoo  BUtSShist 
fiutb,  and  joined  the  Booddhist,  which  became  that  of  <^^* 
the  nation  at  large.    After  a  great  synod,  held  in  286  b.o.,  reli- 
gioos  and  polidoal  missions  were  dispatched  to  neigh-  nooddiUit 
booring   aixl   distant   countries,    and   Tibet,    China,  miHiona. 
Barmah,  Cambodia,  Siam,  Java,  and  Ceylon  received  the  Booddhist 
Biisnoiiarie0  with  a  strange  and  fervent  ardour,  so  that  millions 
of  cooverts  were  made ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  Booddhism  may 
have  been  preached  in  Britidn,  as  it  was  in  Greece. 

As6ka  maintained  friendly  intercourse  with  Grecian  and  Syrian 
monarchs,  and  with  Egypt,  and  brought  many  of  the  useful  arts 
and  scienoea  of  those  countries  into  his  own.    To  him  can  be 
traced  the  commencement  of  architecture  and  sculpture 
in  India,  as   applied  to  religious  and  other   public  mentot 
edifiaea,  which  may  have  been  introduced  from  Bactria, 
or  posribly  from  Greece  itself.    It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  before  his  reign  architecture  was  not  applied  to  public 
bnildingSi  as  templee  and  the  like;  in  fact,  that  none  existed :  and 
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it  may  be  assumed  that  even  up  to  Asdka^s  period,  the  mo6t 
populous  cities  consisted  of  little  better  than  claj  or  wooden 
dwellings.  This  too  may  account  for  the  disappearanc^-^As  in 
the  cases  of  Paiibdthra,  Paithdna,  and  other  cities  known  to  the 
Greeks— of  all  traces  of  them  at  the  present  time.  It  may  be 
concluded,  therefore,  from  the  perfectly  authentic  details  of  Asoka's 
reign,  that  the  Aryan  population  was  not  only  materially  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation  and  political  power,  but  became  less  ex- 
clusive in  character  and  religious  belief.  While  he  lived,  Booddhism 
attained,  perhaps,  its  greatest  extent  and  authority  in  India.  Hin- 
dooism  was  not,  however,  entirely  suppressed,  and  the  Brahmins, 
while  they  were  no  longer  recognised  as  the  dominant  heads  of 
religious  society,  were  yet  respected  as  learned  men,  and  were 
not  interfered  with  so  long  as  they  did  not  come  into  collision 
with  the  progress  of  the  new  religion. 

As(5ka  died  in  the  year  226  B.C.,  having  reigned  thirty-seven 
victnnrofthe  yean,  in  great  usefulness  and  splendour.  After  that 
thTGiiuu?^'  ^ent  his  noble  empire  declined.  His  three  sons  divided 
223  B.a  ^  between  them ;  and,  with  their  descendants,  the  great 
D^SfonS  Mauryan  dynasty,  established  by  Chandra  Goopta, 
his  empire  ceased  to  exist  about  ld5  B.O.,  having  lasted  about  139 
years.  It  vras  the  first  which  came  into  intimate  and 
attheunn-  prolonged  connectiou  with  the  Greeks,  and  from  this 
ryan  ujruMtjr.  Q^g^^  j^^  i)^q  inscriptions  and  edicts  recorded  by 

iMnA,  Md  As<Ska  and  others,  becomes  actually  historical,  without 
puni?^"*  the  mist  of  mere  tradition  and  allegory  which  ao- 
196B.O.  '  companies  all  its  predecessors.  One  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  architecture  perhaps  in  India  is  the  Booddhist  stupa,  or 
shrine,  at  Sanchi,  in  Central  India,  which  was  commenced  in 
256  B.C.,  the  celebrated  seventeenth  year  of  Ajs6ka*s  reign.  It  is 
a  noble  and  curious  work,  which,  with  a  similar  but  later  erection 
at  Amravati,  on  the  Krishna  river,  have  lately  been  brought  to' 
public  notice.^  Several  of  the  cave  temples  and  Viharas,  or 
monasteries,  excavated  from  the  solid  rock  in  various  localities, 
belong  to  this  dynasty,  which,  till  its  close,  appears  to  have 
consistently  proferaed  the  Booddhist  faith, 

'  The^  form  the  sablect  of  a  noble  Era^  F.R.S^  and  pnblijhed  under  the 

%'olanie  lUiutrative  of  Tree  aiid  Ser-  autnority  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

pent   Worship  in   connection  with  for  Indin,  1868. 
Uooddhisiii,  written  bv  J.  Fergunson, 
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CHAPTER  xn. 

TKOX  IHX  TSSm    07   THB   MAUSTAIT  DTNA8TZ    TO  THB   CHBISIIAX 

'EBJL,  195  B.C.  TO  AJ>.  1. 

Fob  this  tuiBatisfiietoiy  period  in  Indian  history  several  reasons 
mijr  be  assigned.  The  Greek  connection  with  the  great  Maghada 
dynasty  had  ceased,  and  the  historian  can  no  longer  draw  from 
Grecian  sources  what  the  local  records  do  not  supply.  Nor 
▼ere  pasung  eyents,  asin  the  case  of  Asdka^s  reign,  commemorated 
by  imcriptions  so  full  and  so  authentic ;  but  from  genealogical 
lists  in  the  Hindoo  Puranas,  or  later  sacred  scriptures,  and  from 
occasiiHial  inscriptions  upon  cave  temples  and  monasteries,  some- 
thing has  been  done  to  redeem  the  otherwise  hopeless  tmcertainty 
▼hich  had  previously  existed. 

After  the  death  of  Asdka,  in  220  B.C.,  seven  princes  successively 
occupied  the  throne  of  Maghada,  till  195  B.C.,  a  period  succeMon  ot 
of  only  thirty-one  years,  giving  an  average  of  a  little  "^^^ 
more  than  four  years  to  each.  This  is  distinctive  of  ^"^nJ.""'* 
many  revolutions  and  possible  contentions ;  for  when  i"  kc 
the  kingdom  had  been  once  divided,  it  was  impossible,  according 
to  the  usual  course  of  Eastern  political  events,  that  continued 
disputes  and  efforts  to  obtain  the  mastery  should  not  have 
occurred.  Out  of  the  Mauryan,  therefore,  other  royal,  but  much 
smaller,  dynasties  may  have  proceeded,  of  which  no  account,  or 
even  tndition,  has  been  preserved.  There  are,  however,  several 
dynasties  co-existent  with  the  Mauryan,  which  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  kingdom  of  Mithila,  now  represented  by  Benares,  had  sur- 
vived from  the  period  of  the  Ram&yan,  1400  B.C.;  for  Kingdom  of 
King  Rima's  wife,  Seeta,  the  innocent  cause  of  the  ^^^^^ 
war  with    Ceylon,  was    a  daughter  of  the  'king  of  Mithila.* 
Although  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Aryan 
States,  it  does  not  appear  at  any  time  to  have  possessed  extensive 
tcnitoriee  or  power ;  and  in  the  period  under  notice  vrsB  most 
probably  subject  to  Maghada.    In  like  manner,  Gour,  Kingdom  of 
in  Bengal,  a  city  of  even  greater  antiquity  than  Mithila,  ^^' 
wts  the  capital  of  a  lo<^  kingdom ;  both  serving  to  prove  the 
profffCM  and  settlement  of  the  Aryans  eastward,  and  their  esta- 
bliidinient  of  monarchies. 

Among  these  varied  dynastif's  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the 
Saag&s^  which,  following  the  Mauryan,  commenced  B.C.  186,  and| 
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in  a  succession  of  ten  princes,  continued  for  112  yean ;  that  v, 
BiuigA         to  B.C.  86.    They  were  Booddhists,  and  were  fiunous 
d7nMtr.      fQ^  ^i^^^j.  religious  zeal  in  the  construction  of  religions 
enterAsia,   edifices,  and  excavation  of  cave  temples.    To  them 
B.ai9u.       ii^^   Booddhist    caves    in    Kuttack   may   be    attri- 
buted.    The  second  great  'tope'  at  Sanchi  was  the  work  of 
Mithridatea     I**^hpamitra,  the  first  of  the  dynasty,  in  B.C.  188.    The 
defeated  bj     cave  temples  at  B&ja  are  attributed  to  King  PulindUca, 
B^  M-  3^^  127 ;  and  the  best  known,  and  in  most  respects 
most  beautiful  and  still  perfect  of  these  excavated  temples,  the 
great  cave  at  Karlee,  between  Bombay  and  Poona,  to  King  D^va- 
bhuti^  in  B.C.  86.^     The  inscriptions  on  these  great  works  have 
preserved  the  names  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  which  appears 
to  have  ceased  with  D^vabhuti,  and  the  localities  of  the  memorials 
themselves  may  indicate  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction. 
At  Kanouj,  in  Oude,  under  the  hills  of  Nipal,  another  great 
Hindoo  dynasty  sprang  up,  or  at  least  materially  in- 
creased in   power  during   the   period  under  notice. 
Their  princes  did  not  join  the  Booddhist  movement ;  they  were 
exclusively  Hindoos^  and  perhaps  Brahmins.    It  is  at  least  certain, 
that  they  protected  vast  numbers  of  Brahmina  during  their  perse- 
cution by  the  Booddhists ;  for  one  of  the  most  numerous  of  the 
northern  Brahminical  sects  is  termed  Kanoujya.    Grants  of  land 
were  made  to  them,  and  they  became  farmers,  as  many  continue 
to  be.     The  Kanoujya  Brahmins  are  not  esteemed  as  of  the 
purest  rank  by  others ;  they  seldom  hold  priestly  offices,  and  many 
of  them  enter  the  military  service.    They  are,  perhaps,  the  fineat 
physical  race  in  India,  and  of  the  true  Aryan  type. 

The  greatest  Indian  monarch  of  the  first  century  before  Christ 
Andhra        '^^  Vikram-Aditya,  a  prince  of  the  Andhra  dynasty, 
v'krHm."^  which,  both  at  Maghada,  to  which  it  succeeded,  and  at 
Aditya.         Wanmgul,  south  of  the  Godavery  river,  which   it 
founded,  rose  to  great  power,  and  ruled  over  Malwah  and  Central 
India,  as  well  as  Maghada,  for  several  centuries.    The  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Vikram-Aditya,  B.&  66,  was  esta- 
emperor  of     blished  as  a  Hindoo  era,  and  is  still  continued.   He  was 
Rome,  M.  54  ^  ^^^^  popular  and  enlightened  ruler,  and  at  his  court 
literature  was  highly  patronised,  many  of  the  best  Hindoo  plays, 
poems,  and  philosophical  works  having  been  there  composed*    An 
authentic  event,  connected  with  Yikram-Aditya's  reign,  was  an 
oetaTina      invasion  of  Western  India  by  the  Tue-Che,  or  Huns, 
emperor,     about  26  B.C.    They  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by 
King  Vikram,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  left  the  country,  as  they 

1  FeiguMon's  *  Chronokigical  Table.' 
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an  tnoeaUe,  as  holding  Western  India  for  248  years  afterwards.' 
These  Huns  were  Scythians;  and  either  to  them,  or  to  prior  in- 
TMBODs  hy  the  same  people,  the  prehistorie  remains  mentioned  in 
Chapter  VIU.  probably  belong. 

Contemporary  with  the  rise  of  the  Andhra  dynasty  sui  dmastr. 
may  be  mentioned  the  S&h,  founded  by  N6h6p&na  in  ohenrinoatti. 
57  B.c^  which  was  destined  to  become  yery  powerful,     xanwa 
The  Kanwas^  who  commenced  to  reign  in  76  B.C.,  and    <i7iiMt7. 
in  a  soccession  of  four  princes,  were  extinct  in  b.c.  31.    These  and 
other  smaller  States  appear  by  inscriptions  of  their  own,     Buttle  of 
or  are  included  in  those  of  others ;  but  the  extent  of    ^**^^ 
their  dominions,  their  capital  dties,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  events  of  their  reigns,  are  unintelligible. 

To  add  to  the  confiuion  of  northern  dynastic  history  belonging 
to  the  two  centuries  before  Christ,  it  is  belicTed  that  there  were 
aereral  invaaions  of  Northern  India  by  the  Greek  Bactriaus,  under 
Demetrius  and  Menander,  and  by  'Yavanas'  from 
Kaahmere.  'In  the  reign  of  Bhoja,' writes  Mr.  Stirling,  TavuiMby 
in '  Asiatic  Researehes,'  vol.  xv., '  the  "  Yavanas,"  from  ^'^  "*  ■~' ' 
Sindha  (Sinde)  D^,  invade  the  country  in  great  force,  but  are 
driten  back.  Then  follows  Vikram-Aditya.  If,  therefore,  the 
dates  are  to  be  depended  on,  these  invasions  took  place  before  the 
Christian  era.  Other  Yavana  invasions  occur  in  the  next  four 
reigns ;  but  the  most  important  of  all  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Snbhan  Deo,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  318,  the  year  of 
the  Bnllabhi  era.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  a  Yavana, 
Rakta  Bahu,  invades  the  country  (Orissa)  by  sea,  and  conquers  it. 
....  His  son  succeeds,  but  is  murdered  by  the  invaders.  A 
Tavann  dynasty  then  ruled  over  Orissa  for  a  space  of  146  years,  or 
down  to  A.]>.  473.' 

By  these  admixtures  of  foreign  races,  the  original  Aryan  stock 
no  doubt  became  (greatly  modified.    This  also  was  a  period  of 
noch  religious  excitement  and  disturbance;  for,  after  the  existence 
of  Booddhiem  as  a  national  religion,  so  long  as  there  were  dynasties 
of  princes  to  maintain  it,  Hindooism,  never  eradicated,  sprang 
nddenly  into  renewed  strength,  and  a  deadly  persecu-  ite^^i »« 
ti<m  of  the  Booddhists  ensued,  which  in  tame  spread  all  J^'J'^J;^™ 
over  India,  and  ceased  only  with  their  expulsion.    It  ^lon  «< , . 
«u  not  only  that  the  Brahminical  faith  had  never  been 
extinguished,  but  that  the  Booddhist  creed  did  not,  after  experien'  e, 
at  easily  upon  the  Indian  people.    In  essentials  it  was  too  cold, 
too  sbstraet,  and  too  self-mortifying,  to  attract  many  real  wor- 
ihippen;   and,  by  the  common  population,  it  is  questionable 

t  « Bhan  Dajee,'  qnoted  by  Ftrgiu8on. 
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• 
whether  its  ultra-metaphyBical  doctrines  could  even  he  understood 

at  all,  while  its  rigid  penances,  fasts,  vigils,  and  contemplations, 

could  not  he  undertaken.    Booddhism  had  moreover  split  up  into 

a  numher  of  sects,  and  it  seemed  never  decided  whether  it  was  not 

in  effect  a  covert  atheism,  without  any  distinct  indications  of  a 

future  state,  except  the  annihilation  of  the  Nirvana,  or  absorption 

into  the  Divine  Being.    This  did  not  suit  a  lively  and  imaginative 

people  like  the  Aryan  Hindoos;    and  the    Brahmins,  men  of 

powerful  intellect,  and  great  experience  of  human  nature  and  of 

the  people,  employed  themselves,  during  the  predominance  of 

Booddhism,  in  drawing  up  that  new  system  of  ffindoo  belief  and 

practice  which  still  exists  in  India. 

To  the  old  simple  faith  of  the  V^as  they  added  an  immense 
The  new  Psntheon  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  only  infinitely  more 
uiuduo  laith.  fanciful  and  grotesque ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  that 
they  may  have  moulded  their  Pantheon  on  the  model  of  that  of 
the  Greeks,  with  which  they  had  become  acquainted  during  the 
period  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  To  this  was 
added  the  doctrine  of  faith,  and  other  philosophic  tenets  that  be- 
longed especially  to  early  Hindooism.  Such  was  the  new  creed 
which  the  Booddhist  formalists  had  to  encounter.  As  the  Booddhist 
dynasties — the  Mauryans,  Sangas,  Kanwas — ^became  weaker,  they 
were  replaced  by  vigorous  Hindoo  kingdoms,  like  the  Andhros, 
under  Vikram-Aditya,  and  others,  who  became  the  prominent 
supporters  and  propagators  of  the  new  Hindoo  faith. 

The  beginning  of  the  movement  is  ascribed  to  the  miraculous 
appearance  of  four  brothers,  styled  Agni-Kool,  or  sons  of  fire, 
who,  according  to  the  legend,  were  produced  out  of  the  fire-foun- 
tain of  sacrifice  on  Mount  Aboo,  in  Guzerat,  under  the  powerful 
incantations  of  a  Brahmin,  named  Vashishta.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  Rajpoot  princes,  and  descent  from  them  is  still 
claimed  by  Rajpoot  clans.^  It  is  certain  that  the  warlike  classes 
of  India,  who  probably  never  embraced  Booddhism,  were  early 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  persecution,  and  assisted  their  priesthood ; 
and  that  the  Booddhists  were  driven  from  their  monasteries,  which 
were  destroyed,  or  having  been  purified,  were  converted  into 
Hindoo  temples.  Brahmins  preached  the  renewed  Hindooism 
boldiy  through  India,  and  the  people  heard  with  wondering  ears 
of  the  existence  of  gods  and  goddesses,  under  the  new  revelation  of 
the  sacred  Puranas ;  of  their  loves  and  contests,  and  passions  akin 
to  humanity ;  of  new  and  different  heavens  and  hells ;  of  miracles 
of  the  gods,  and  of  deified  heroes,  and  their  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  men.    There  were  too  many  elements  of  popular  faith  mingled 

>  Tod*s<RsjastbaD,*Ac. 
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witii  these  stmnge  legends  to  escape  the  belief  of  the  Hindoo 
people.  The  whole  of  the  new  scheme  of  religion  was  accepted  with 
an  anditj  of  which  the  persecution  of  the  Booddhists  was  an  eiunest 
proof;  and  the  Brahmins,  as  the  receivers  of  a  fresh  and  divine 
rsTelation,  became  more  powerful  than  ever.  Then  idol-worship 
recommenced.  The  images  of  gods  and  demi-gods  were  created 
after  a  rode  fashion  which  has  never  altered,  and  set  up  in 
religions  edifioes,  which  had  never  before  existed ;  and  these  were 
mingled  with  the  pre-ezistent  Seevite  adoration  of  the  Pillar  and 
the  Calf  followed  by  the  Israelites,  and  of  trees  and  serpents, 
notil  the  present  elements  of  Hindoo  faith  were  completed,  and  no 
matter  how  old,  or  how  incongmous,  were  believed.  Splendid 
fiMtivaJs,  liturgies,  and  ceremonial  observances  were  combined 
with  a  licentious  faith  and  practice,  and  proved  irresistible  to  the 
Hindoo  people  of  all  ranks ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  their  charac- 
ter that  Booddhism  declined.  It  was  not^  however,  altogether 
extJDgniabed ;  there  were  still  princes  and  their  people  powerful 
enough  to  preserve  it  for  the  present,  and  indeed  for  four  centuries 
afUrwards. 

In  other  respects,  up  to  the  Christian  era,  India  does  not  seem 
to  have  much  changed.  The  system  of  the  divisions  of  the  people 
bf  Menu  still  prevailed.  Literature  and  the  science  of  astronomy, 
mathematics  and  logic,  as  well  as  religious  and  metaphysical 
philosophy,  had  attained  their  greatest  height ;  and  though  as  yet 
no  union  of  India  under  one  particular  dynasty  or  empire  is  appa- 
rent, yet  individual  kingdoms  were  locally  powerful,  the  people 
were  civilised,  audi  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  content  and  pro- 
sperous. 

During  this  period  also,  the  progress  of  the  Aryans  towards  the 
moth  of  India  was  an  active  one.  There  are  no  records,  it  is  tnie, 
of  that  progress,  nor  of  the  faith  which  may  have  been  professed 
hefore  Hindooism;  but  that  powerful  States  arose  which  were 
Hindoo,  there  can  be  no  question,  nor  any  that  Booddhism  was 
establiahed  in  aome  localities ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  great 
historic  darkness  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  south  until  the 
eia  of  Ptolemy,  a.d.  140.  It  is,  however,  extremely  mch 
probable  that  Egyptian  and  Greek,  and  possibly  also  olympiad. 
Koman,  merchants  visited  the  southern  portions  of  India  before,  as 
titty  undoubtedly  did  after,  the  Christian  era ;  and  that,  in  the 
period  now  under  consideration,  there  was  comparatively  little 
diflerenoe  between  the  population  of  the  north  of  India  and  of  the 
aoath. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

OF  THE  KO&THEBK  ICBDI^STAL  DTKAJBIIB9,  A.D.   100  TO  700. 

At  the  period  of  the  Christian  era,  the  northern  portion  of  India 
was  ruled  over  by  eeveral  powerful  dynaatieay  of  whieh  a  hrief 
summaxy  is  necessary. 

I.  The  Andhras  held  part  of  North-Eastem  India,  which  in- 
Andh  eluded  Maghada,  as  their  northern  capital,  and  of 

Telingana,  the  tract  which  intenrenes  between  the 
Deccan  and  the  sea.  Another  capital  for  the  southern  provinces 
was  founded  at  Wuningul.  In  a  series  of  twentynune  piinoes, 
vandaia  In  whose  names  and  dates  of  succession  have  been  asoer- 
Airitm.  tained,  the  Andhras  are  traceable  aa  far  as  436  A.D.,  and 
will  appear  again,  in  however  a  reduced  condition,  in  contact  with 
the  Mahomednns. 

II.  Eastward  from  the  Andhras  lay  the  great  kingdom  of  Bengal, 

ruled  by  a  djmasty  known  under  the  designation  of 
TilL  which,  according  to  inscriptions  of  various  periods, 
claims  to  have  ruled  over  all  India  and  Ceylon  at  one 
period,  and  to  have  included  even  Tibet  in  its  dominions.'  It 
has  always,  however,  been  found  difficult  to  decide,  in  relation  to 
the.  text  of  early  Indian  inscriptions,  whether  to  admit  the  facts 
they  profess  to  record,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  attribute  them  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  scribes  who,  in  order  to  magnify  the  records 
of  their  patrons,  mingled  together  the  most  incongruous  materials 
and  traditions  of  conquest  and  dominion.    There  is  no  doubt, 

senAdrnaat  ^o^®^®'>  *^**  ^^®  ^^^  dynasty,  ond  its  successor  the 
'  S^na,  reigned  in  Bengal  up  to  the  Mahomedan  conquest 
of  that  province ;  and  as  communication  by  sea  was  easy  and  fre- 
quent with  Ceylon,  they  may  have  shared  with  others  the  occasional 
sovereignty  of  that  island. 

in.  Shortly  before  the  Christian  era,  a  Tartar  race  established 

Turtiir  ifmu-  themselves  in  Eashmere,  and  became  Booddhists.    Lb 

ni7re.'  '^****'   the  year  21  a.d.,  the  reigning  king,  Abhim&nya,  erected 

sooth  the  gateways  of  the  celebrated  tope  or  shrine  at  Sanchi,' 

oiympuid.    Jq  Central  India,  as  one  of  the  established  memorials  of 

the  dynasty,  which  appears  to  have  ceased  with  him,  and  was 

Gonardhii  •  L  *'*^^*'®®^®^  ^7  ^^^  GonardhAs,  who  added  snake-worship 
to  their  Booddhism,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  this 
peculiar  faith  was  that  of  the  original  Tartar  invaders. 

1  £lphin8tone*8  *  HiBtor>%'  vol.  i. ;  Colebrooke,  &c. 
I  Fergu88on*s '  Chronology.* 
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The  Ooniiidh&B  were  large  oontributore  to  the  Booddhist  monu- 
aHOto  and  remains  of  India.    The  third  of  their  line, 
RsHni.  oooatmeted  aome  of  tiie  eariy  csfo  temnlea  at  of  »▼« 
Ajnntay  in  the  Deecan,  about  the  doae  of  the  first  cen- 
tnij  A.D.     The  elerenth  prinooi  Mihirak&la,  about  the  second 
oentniy  a.1).,  raised  the  central  building  of  the  Booddhist  shzine 
of  AmraTad,^  on  the  Krishna  river.    The  seventeenth  in  suoces- 
aon  built  the  Booddhist  tope  called  Tukht-i-Soliman,  in  the 
Ptanj&b ;  and  to  his  successor  Qoktoia,  the  Booddhist  excavations 
near  Naasiik  are  attributed ;  as  also  to  the  last  but  one  of  the 
dynasty,  Naxendriditjray  the  beautiful  outer  rail  of  the  Temple  of 
AjBiavatL'    With  the  next  prince,  Yudishthdra,  the  Ghniiirdhi 
djnasty  ceased  for  an  interval  of  six  '  Aditya '  kings, 
iriio  also  appear  to  have  been  great  constructors  and 
excavators.    By  Tunjisia,  in  the  close  of  the  third  century  a.d., 
the  inner  rail  of  the  Amravati  tope  was  added ;  *  and  by  Jayendin, 
the  fifth  Aditya,  the  great  Booddhist  caves  and  monasteries  at 
Keneriy  near  Bombay,  were  excavated.  About  a.1).  450,       .^,^. 
theOonaidhi  dynasty  was  again  nused  to  power  by  lUr^uumL 
M%havihinA;  and  the  beautiful  zodiac  cave  temple  UMrom 
St  Ajnnta,  6S0  a.d.,  the  temple  of  Martund,  in  Kash-  ^^t!^ 
mere,  and  that  of  Bhuvantebwar,  in  Oiissa,  622  a.d.,'  p^^^  ^^. 
•till  remain  as  memorials  of  this  dynasty.  <•»  ii* 

Although  its  works,  in  temples,  &&,  lie  as  £&r  south  BeJim  of 
ai  Amravati,  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  they  can       ^"^ 
hsidly  be  accepted  as  proofs  of  the  actual  dominion  of  these 
Ksshmere  dynasties  so  far  to  the  southward  in  the  early  period  of 
their  existence.   The  Booddhists,  priests  and  monks,  had  fixed  upon 
wild  l<mely  spots  as  localities  for  their  worship ;  and  of  this  pecu- 
liar taste,  or  perhaps  necessity,  there  is  no  more  striking  example 
than  the  secluded  ravine  of  A  junta.    In  such  places,  works  of  ex- 
cavation or  construction  were  permitted  to  distant  parties,  most 
pfobably  under  the  countenance  or  assistance  of  local  rulers.    At 
a  later  period,  however,  the  power  of  the  Kashmere  dynssty  seems 
to  hare  increased  very  materially,  and  the  '  Raja  Turangiri,'  or 
of  Kashmere,  supplies  many  facts  in  the  me-  Brnasty  of 
age  of  India  which  are  worthy  of  credit.    The  >^»»»«*- 
of  this  history  extends  from  Kanishka,  the  third  prince  of 
the  origiaal Tartar  dynasty,  who  isplaoed  at  17  to 24  a.d.,^  nbertat 
to  40  A.]>.,*  down  to  622  a.ik,  or  about  six  centuries.*  SSSr""' 

'  Fognstoo'i  *  Tree  and  Serpent  matic  Chronicle.' 

Wonidp.'  A  Lmaeeo,  *  Ind.  Alterthumskircbe.* 

s  Ibid.  •  *  Abstract  of  Kaja  Turengiri,*  by 

Mbid.  Professor  Wilson. 
*  GcBoal  Cunningham's  *  Nmnis> 
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jinrriiM  In  Or  about  450  a.d.  M^ghaviiliibiay  the  first  prince 

riii!*5?ide«'  of  the  restored  Gonardh^  line,  is  recorded  to  have  in- 
Germaor.  yaded  Coylon,  and  usurped  that  kingdom;  an  event 
which  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  Cejlon  annals.  In  a.d.  525 
Matrigoopta,  the  fifth  king,  abdicated,  and  the  throne  was  then 
taken  possession  of  by  Vikram-Aditya  the  Great,  King  of  Malwa, 
at  that  time  lord  paramount  of  India.  On  his  death,  however, 
PravarasiSna  re-occupied  the  throne:  invaded  the  territories  of 
Siladitya,  the  successor  of  Vikram ;  defeated  him,  and  took  him 
prisoner,  but  subsequently  restored  the  kingdom  to  him.  These 
events,  and  the  many  celebrated  and  still  existing  memorials  of 
the  Kashmere  dynasty,  entitle  it  to  a  high  place  in  the  records  of 
the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  in  India. 

rV.  Although  hitherto  the  peninsula  of  Eattiawar  has  not  been 
8Ah  dynMty  ftUuded  to  in  particular  terms,  yet  under  its  Hindoo  or 
of  SAOFtoiitra.  Sanscrit  appellation  of  Saur&shtra,  it  became  the  seat 
of  Aryan  colonies  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  invasion,  and 
from  its  natural  fertility,  as  well  as  its  commanding  maritime 
position,  rose  into  a  powerful  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the 
Mah&bh&nit,  Saur&shtra  was  possessed  by  Krishna,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  great  war ;  and,  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnoo,  is 
still  worshipped  by  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  Hindoos,  while 
his  temple  of  Dwarka,  as  well  as  that  of  Somnath,  continue  to  be 
very  holy  places  of  pilgrimage.  From  the  death  of  Krishna, 
however,  up  to  the  period  imder  notice,  no  historical  facts  have 
come  to  light :  and  the  traditions  of  the  Yadoo  race,  to  which 
Krishna  belonged,  supply  no  materials  on  which  dependence  can 
be  placed.  In  Kattiawar,  the  Sah  dynasty  was  founded  in  the 
first  century  B.C.,  by  N&h&p&na,  and  subsequently  attained  great 
power.  The  dynasty  di^laced  was  probably  Mauryan^  which, 
under  King  Asoka,  undoubtedly  possessed  Saur&shtra  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  most  important  of  Asoka's  edicts,  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  Chapter  XI.,  were  engraved  upon  the  rocka 
of  the  hill  forts  of  Gimar  and  Joonargurh,  in  this  province ;  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  after  his  death,  his  empire,  which  had 
extended  east  to  west  from  sea  to  sea,  became  dismembered  and 
broken  up  into  separate  States  and  dynasties,  of  which  no  authentic 
record  has  survived.  The  establishment  of  the  S6h  dynasty  is, 
however,  more  perfectly  authenticated  than  any  contemporary 
event;  and  it  is  by  their  coins,  a  nearly  complete  series  of 
which  has  been  collected,  that  the  dates  of  successive  princes 
have  been  defined  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  as  yet  to  a 
complete  extent 

•  The  SAhs  are  believed  to  have  been  a  Parthian  race,  one  of  the 
numerous  bands  of  Central  Asian  warrior  invaders  who,  from  time 
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to  tuDe,  poured  by  hordes  into  India,  and  settled  there ;  their 

deseendants  still  exist  in  Kattiawar,  and  preserve  the  fair  com- 

pkzion  of  their  race  separate  from  other  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 

TiAoe,  and  their  peculiarly  fine  breed  of  horses  possesses  a  lineage 

as  old  as  their  own.    During  the  period  of  the  Mauryan  dynasty, 

nod  indeed  long  before  it,  Saurishtra  became  highly  civilised,  and 

an  active  trade  was  carried  on  with  Egypt  by  sea,  as  well  as  with 

Persia  by  land.   The  84hs  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  followed 

the  track  of  commerce,  and  invaded  Saurtishtra  by  the  western 

passes  and  Sinde.    In  a  series  of  twenty-seven  successions,  they 

reigned  in  Saurishtra  until  a.I>.  285,  or  in  all  318  years ;  ^  uaximtntua 

or,  by  another  calculation^  876  years.     Sehore  was  «mperor. 

thor  ci^ital,  and  their  dominions  extended  as  fSfir  as  Sattara  and 

Koliq[)ore,  in  the  Deccan.    In  the  fiist  instance  they  appear  to 

have  adopted  the  Booddhist  faith ;  and  the  excavation  and  con- 

■traction  of  the  wonderful  cave  temple  at  Earlee,  between  Bombay 

indPoona,  was  the  work  of  Nah&p^a,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty, 

in  conjunction  with  King  D^vabhuti,  of  the  Sang&  dynasty,  B.a  86, 

whose  works  then  were  probably  completed.    One  inscription  of 

the  SAhs,  that  on  the  bridge  of  King  Kudra  Dam&n,  is    Tiberiat 

of  the  year  16  a.d.    It  commemorates  the  conquest  of    «<np«'or. 

the  Deccan  from  Satakami  I.  of  the  Andhra  dynasty,  who  reigned 

from  A.i>.  10^  and  by  this  the  authenticity  of  both  monarchs  is 

determined.    Mr.  Feigusson  is  of  opinion  '  that  these  Sdhs  were 

Toe-Che,  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  as  having  conquered 

Western  India,  B.a  26 ;   and  the  dates  given  agree  on  various 

jnoonda  so  nearly,  that  there  can  be  little  question  on  the  subject. 

WTiether,  however,  the  Sahs  were  Parthians,  according  to  Colonel 

Tod,  or  Indo-Bactrians ;  or,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  prefers  to  consider, 

Pernans  of  the  Sassanian  race,  is  undecided,  and  signifies,  perhaps, 

very  little ;  they  were  at  least  foreigners,  and  as  the  sun  appears 

00  their  coins  as  the  distinctive  emblem  of  their  dynasty,  it  favours 

the  preemption  that  they  were  Sassanian  Persians,  fire  and  sun 

wofshippers,  who  adopted  Booddhism  as  the  then  existent  faith  of 

their  new  country. 

V.  The  dynasty  of  the  Gooptait,  better  known,  perhaps,  under 
their  local  appellation  of  BuUabhi  or  VuUabhi,  who  ^  ^     ^ 
oonqnered  Saurashtra  from  the  Sahs,  and  established  Buiinbiita  or 
themselves  at  Vullabhi  in  Kattiawar,  in  or  about  the  sauiSabtnu 
year  318  a.d.,  was  apparently  of  northern  origin,  but  consumiM 
their  chronology  is  confused,  and  has  been  perplexing 
to  atttiq[iiarian0  in  a  great  degree ;  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  yet  entirely 
cleared  up.    That  they  were  a  powerful  race  of  mediseval  kingn, 

'  FergoMOD*!  *  Chronology.'  *  *  Indian  Chronology,'  p.  51. 
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is  evident  firom  the  Viehnoo  Parana,  in  which  a  list  of  them  is  given. 
This  list  indades  the  names  of  six  mouarchs  who  held  the  proud 
title  of  '  Maharaja  Adiraj/  or  Emperor  of  India;  and  from  in- 
scriptions at  Allahahad,  on  the  Ganges,  and  elsewhere,  it  may 
.he  inferred  that  their  actual  dominion  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Ilindoatan  Proper,  including  possibly  several  minor  States,  as  weU 
as  over  India  in  general.  In  the  Allahabad  inscription,  trans- 
lated  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  8amoodr&  Gkx>pta,  the  second  monarch  in 
the  series,  claims  sovereignty  over  Sinhila,  or  Ceylon,  as  having 
been  conquered  by  him ;  and  affords  additional  confirmation  of  that 
island  having  been,  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  after  Christ,  if  not  indeed  earlier,  a  dependency  of 
the  Indian  monarchs. 

The  GK)opta  dynasty  professed  the  Hindoo  faith,  and  the  ruins  of 
their  western  capital,  Vullabhi,  attest  its  former  extent ;  but  as 
most  of  their  coins  belong  to  what  is  called  the  Kanoujya  series,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  that  ancient  city  was  their  northern  capital, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  their  inscriptions,  show  that  their  real 
seat  of  power  was  in  Northern  India,  from  whence  their  conquests 
extended  to  Vullabhi  in  the  west,  and  eventually  reached  Ceylon 
in  the  course  of  160  years.  Toramdna,  the  last  king  of  the 
^^  dynasty,  bears  the  date  of  a.d.  498,  which  agrees  with 

TPrtwi  to  that  of  Toram&na,  the  fourth  in  .succession  of  the  kings 
7.  ^^  Kashmere.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  as  there  are  no 
traces  of  the  Gooptas  afler  498  a.d.,  that  the  two  dynasties  had 
become  united  in  the  person  of  Toramfina,  and  this  view  of  the 
subject  is  adopted  from  the  tenor  of  inscriptions  at  Gwalior  and 
£ran,  and  other  data,  by  several  authorities.*  In  his  annals  of  the 
Hajpoots,  Colonel  Tod  traces  the  Bullabhis,  or  what  remained  of 
them  after  the  subversion  of  their  dynasty,  to  Mewar,  where  they 
founded  a  new  principality,  which  still  exists.  They  had  been 
driven  out  of  Kattiawar  by  a  fresh  invasion  from  the  westward, 
and  as  their  latest  dates  upon  copper-plate  grants  is  625  a.d., 
their  removal  to  Mewar  may  have  occurred  at,  or  soon  after,  that 
period.' 

All  through  the  medissval  period,  however,  much  confusion 
exists,  on  account  of  names  of  kings  of  different  dynasties  being 
identical  with  each  other :  and  great  ingenuity  and  perseverance 
have  been  exercised  by  those  who  have  had,  so  to  speak,  to  grope 
their  way  through  these  dark  ages,  to  distinguish  one  from 
another.  The  fact  that  these  northern  dynasties  had  coins,  has 
been  of  great  importance  and  assiBtance,  not  only  in  arranging 

>  Fergoason's  *  Bhan  Dijee  Rajen-  •  Elphinstons,  'Hintory/  vol.  i. 
ibahal.*  p.  407. 
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lute,  and  dates  of  successioD,  but  of  proving  a  common  foreign 
origin  of  the  royal  race  from  Sasaanian  or  Peiaian  invaders,  in 
contm-distinction  to  the  more  ancient  Aryan  dynasties  which  had 
no  coinages.  These  Indo-Sassanian  kings,  as  the  Gooptas,  form  a 
sepante  group  of  themselves  in  the  mediseval  period  of  India,  and 
the  andent  Aryan  dynasties  appear  to  have  beto  absorbed  by 
them,  except  that  of  the  V^ia  of  Bengal,  and  to  some  extent  the 
Andhraa 

In  the  foregoing  irammary  of  the  northern  dynasties  of  India, 
only  those  have  been  mentioned  of  which  authentic  details  exist, 
gathered  from  inscriptions  and  coiiis.  These  details  are  being 
followed  up  by  discoveries  from  newly-translated  inscriptions  and 
firom  ooina,  so  that  the  subject  is,  as  yet,  not  by  any  means  as 
complete  as  it  may  hereafter  become.  Besides  those  already  enu- 
merated, there  were  others  in  northern  India  at  the  period  under  re- 
view, a  valuable  table  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,^  which 
contains  the  following  names: — Maghada  (Andhra),  Oour,Malwah, 
Ottzerat  (S&h  and  Goopta),  Eanouje  (Goopta),  Mithili,  Benares 
Debly,  A j mere,  Mewar  (Builabhi),  Jeaselmere,  Jeipoor — the  last 
three  still  existing — Sinde  and  Cashmere.  These  probably  com- 
prised the  whole  of  the  major  States  of  Northern  India,  and  existed 
from  periods  extending,  in  the  cases  of  Maghada,  Gour,  Malwah, 
Mithili,  Dehly,  Kashmere,  and  Sinde,  far  beyond  the  Christian  era, 
down  to  the  tenth,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  A.i).,  that  is, 
untilimbvertedbythe  Mahomedana.  Over  these  States, 
at  various  periods,  and  by  monarchs  of  different  smperonoc 
dynasties  who  were  powerful  enough  to  assume  and  ^  ** 
maintain  it  in  turn,  the  authority  of  Maharaja  Adhiraj,  or  em- 
peror, was  exercised.  There  never  appears  to  have  been  any 
confederation  of  States  with  an  emperor  at  its  head,  nor  did  the 
authority  of  emperor  belong  to  any  line  or  dynasty  by  hereditary 
light;  bat  the  power  exercised  may  be  assumed  to  represent  that 
of  the  strongest  for  the  time  being.  The  following  detail,  quoted 
from  Mr.  FexguMon's  '  Chronology  of  the  Medinval  Period,'  shows 
not  only  the  persons,  but  the  States,  which  exercised  the  privilege 
of  emperorship  at  various  periods,  and  the  comparatively  short 
intervals  between  some,  may  serve  to  show  the  rapid  fluctuations 
of  power,  and  the  perpetual  contentions  of  the  kings  of  India  with 
each  other. 

>  'History,' voLi.  p.  412. 
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MaJ^aJa  Adhiraj^  or  JEmperors  of  India, 

A.D. 

1.  Vikram-Aditya,  of  Malwah 490 

2.  Siladitva,  of  Malwah .        530 

8.  Prabb&rak^ra,  of  Kanouj 680 

4.  Raja  Varadhina 605  ? 

5.  Pola  K^i  IL»  of  Rulyan 609 

6.  SriDhanu^nallUof  Bakabhi 650? 

7.  Vikram-Aditya,  of  Kulvan 660 

8.  Vinayaditya,  of  Kulyan 680 

9.  Vijayaditya,  of  Kulyaa 695 

10.  Yiknun-Aditya  II 733 

This  list  contains  four  names  of  kings  of  Kulyan,  a  State  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  alluded  to,  as  it  belonged  to  the  southern 
group  of  Indian  kingdoms^  and  its  histoiy  will  be  explained  here- 
after. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  THE  SOTTTflEBN  XfiDI^SVAL  DYNASUBS:  HUrDOO— B.C.  900  TO 

A.D.  800. 

The  progress  of  the  Aiyan  Hindoos  southwards  is  involved  in  the 
obKurityof  Isst  degree  of  obscurity.  In  regard  to  the  northern 
indiMi™  Aryans,  there  are  at  least  some  historic  points  upon 
iiiatory.  which,  as  will  have  been  understood;  no  doubt  can  be 
cast.  Others,  uncertain  in  many  respects,  perhaps,  but  still 
seeming  to  illustrate  each  event,  may  be  accepted  in  general  terms 
until  the  advent  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  progressive  conmiunica- 
tions  with  them,  for  several  centuries,  furnish  historical  particulars 
and  dates,  which  tally  with  those  of  foreign  sources,  and  cannot 
be  refuted.  For  the  south,  however,  there  are  no  such  data. 
The  conquest  of  Ceylon  by  R&ma,  King  of  Oude,  though  ad- 
mitted as  a  remote  historical  fact,  may  nevertheless  be  open  to  as 
much  doubt  as  the  siege  of  Troy.  There  are,  however,  many 
portions  of  the  Ramdyana  which,  putting  aside  more  modem 
Brahminical  interpolations,  bear  a  strong  impress  of  truth.  It  is 
not  to  be  gathered  from  the  Ramdyana  that  the  northern  Aryans 
had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  south.  Their 
progress  southwards  had  been  stopped  apparently  by  the  central 
forests  and  jungles ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  southern  people  seem 
only  to  have  reached  the  southern  boundaries  of  those  tracts. 
Rdma,  however,  is  recorded  to  have  established  kingdoms  at 
Eishkinda,  a  small  district  near  Beejanugger,  on  the  Tumboodra 
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mer,  still  held  sacred  hj  Hindoos,  and  also  in  Lunka  or  Oejlon ; 
sod  after  the  Ceylon  war,  intercourse  between  the  north  and 
south  no  doubt  increased,  and  may  hare  been  maintained  for 
nunj  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  there  is  no  record  of 
any  kind  on  which  historic  dates  or  facts  can  be  based,  and  the 
whole  has  to  rest,  necessarily,  upon  conjecture  or  inference.  All 
the  royal  races  of  the  south  evidently  trace  their  origin  to  persons 
of  northern  origin.  The  Seevaic  faith  and  worship  had  extended 
to  the  soutb  at  a  Tery  early  age,  and  though  Brahmins  are  not 
mentiooed  till  a  later  period,  the  people  appear  to  have  been 
dirided  into  castes. 

In  Chapter  VIII.  a  speculation  was  hazarded  as  to  the  original 
inraders  of  the  south  being  Turanian  or  Scythian,  as  Lan,^,^e«  of 
well  because  of  analogies  in  languages,  as  on  account  of  ^''^  ^'^^ 
existing  prehistoric  remains.  The  original  language,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  became  converted  into  Tamul  as  the  head,  Teloogoo, 
Canarese.  Malialum,  Tulu,  and  some  other  minor  dialects.  Each 
of  those  named  possessed,  and  still  possesses,  a  geographical  limit 
of  its  own,  which  has  probably  never  varied;  and  though  all 
differ  in  many  respects,  yet  their  family  likeness  to  each  other,  as 
a  distinct  group,  has  never  been  questioned.  Mr.  Elphinstone, '  His- 
tory/ vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  book  iv.,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ellis  in  regard 
to  the  great  antiquity  and  perfection  of  the  Tamul  language  be- 
fore the  Aryan  Sanscrit ;  and  if  this  hypothesis  be  tenable,  it 
opens  out  a  length  of  period  which  defies  speculaition.  The 
original  literature  of  this  language  has  a  character  which  is  not 
Aiyan,  and  it  was  only  affected  by  Sanscrit  at  a  later  period,  when 
that  language  was  introduced  by  Brahmin  missionaries.  The 
indent  Tamul  literature  possesses  no  tradition  of  its  antiquity ; 
but,  on  the  &ct  of  its  existence,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
the  Ramiijana,  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  earliest  settlere  in 
Southern  India  were  at  least  as  civilised  as  those  of  the  north. 

Three  separate  conquests  of  Ceylon,  subsequent  to  that  of 
Rima,  were  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  as  claimed  l>y  .^ 
Hindoo  monarchs  of  India.      The  first  by  Chandra  conqaesuof 
Goopta,  about  a.d.  400  to  401 ;  the  second  by  M^ghi-  *^'*''°' 
vlhaaa,  of  the  Gonardya  dynasty  of  Kashmere,  a.i>.  430 ;  and  the 
third  at  a  probably  much  later  period,  by  Devii  Pal  D^b,  king  of 
fiengaL    These  circumstances  are  mentioned  to  prove  that  inter- 
cooKse  was  maintained  between  the  north  and  south  at  these,  as 
at  eariier,  periods.      The  Chinese  Booddhist  traveller  Fah-Hian 
aailed  in  •  '  great  merchant  vessel  *  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
to  Ceylon  about  A. D.  400.  The  Booddhist  relics  had  been     p^^pe 
traaaferred  there  at  an  earlier  period ;   and  probably    iBnoceat 
about  A.D.  600,  the  island,  according  to  Booddhist  chronology,  was 
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invaded  and  taken  poasession  of  by  '  Yijfiyo/  wlio  croased  from 
the  southern  portion  of  India.  But  there  are  earlier  records  of 
the  existence  of  southern  monarchies  than  these.  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  quotes  Strabo  as  authority  for  an  embassy  from 
tiou  wiui  <  King  Pandion '  to  Augustus,  shortly  before  the  Chris- 
Greece.  ^^^  ^^  perhaps  about  20  B.C.,  when  Pdrusy  a  northern 

king,  sent  a  similar  mission— or  the  two  may  be  identical ;  and 
also  that  the  Pandyan  dynasty  is  mentioned  in  the  'Periplus,' 
which  has  many  details  of  provinces  and  cities  still  dbtinctly 
traceable  by  name.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  two  powerful 
kingdoms  had  been  established  in  the  south — one  the  Pandyan, 
which  had  its  permanent  capital  at  Madura ;  the  other  Chola,  the 
first  capital  of  which  was  Kanchyi  or  Conjeveram,  on  the  Cauvery, 
the  second,  Tanjore. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  also,  that  at  the  period  of  the 
siiMion  and  Christian  era,  intercourse  by  sea  from  the  western  coast 
AtHMit  '^^  0^  India  was  maintained  with  £({ypt,  and  perhaps  with 
Tbomaa.  Arabia;  and  though  absolute  corroboration  is  vrant- 
ing,  the  visit  of  the  Apostle  Thomas  to  Southern  India,  his  con- 
version of  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity,  and 
his  martyrdom  at  Malliapoor,  near  Madras,  are  supported  as  well 
by  local  tradition  and  the  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  hia 
death,  as  by  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Churches  founded  by  him 
continued  to  exist  until,  about  the  fifth  century,  they  placed 
themselves  under  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Bishop  or  Patri- 
arch of  Mosul,  in  Armenia,  and  still  remain  subject  to  his  juris- 
diction. In  these  early  ages,  the  Indian  Christians  do  not  seem 
to  have  suffered  persecution  by  the  Hindoos.  Cooroorangon 
Perumal,  probably  a  king  of  Madura  or  of  Chdra,  in  the  sixth 
century,  is  recorded  to  have  afforded  protection  to  the  Chris- 
tians, whose  merchants  were  rich,  and  traded  with  Egypt  and 
Persia. 
Of  the  sotttheni  kingdoms,  the  Chdla  was  undoubtedly  the 

Q,4i«         largest,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  ancient.  Its  alleged 

dynutr.  founder  was  Tayaman  N&16,  who  came  from  the  north  of 
Indiai  and  appears  to  have  gained  possession  of  the  country  near  the 
modem  Arcot  Kanchy,  or  Conjeveram,  which  afterwards  became 
the  capital,  was  founded  by  Adimda.  About  S60  B.a  the  Chola 
dynasty  merged  into  the  Pandya  by  marriage,  and  so 
•ttMuas         continued  for  670  years ;  but  in  214  a.d.  the  States 

"'^  became  separated  again,  and  the  Ch6las  removed  their 

capital  to  Tanjore,  which  was  founded  in  that  year  by  KuUo* 
tunga,  the  head  of  a  new  dynasty  which  flourished  there  till  a.i>. 
i^  emperor  ^^'  Grants  and  endowments  by  separate  Chdla  princes 
nt  um  KMt.    ean  be  traced  down  to  the  fourteenth  centuiy ;  but  the 
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liiftorical  &ctB  are  nre  and  oVscnre.  There  is  no  question,  how- 
erer,  that  the  Ch^la  dominions  were  Teiy  extensive ;  Their  domi- 
they  met  those  of  the  Andhras  on  the  north,  the  Pan-  ^^^'^ 
djss  and  Ch^ras  on  the  south  and  west,  and  on  the  east  they  were 
bounded  hj  the  sea.  To  this  dynasty  countless  temples  and  other 
works  may  he  traced  hy  their  inscriptions,  and  the  peculiar  style 
of  architecture  —  Dravidian,  which  was  founded  in  the  south, 
is  leoognieed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  as  one  of  the  diitmct  orders  of 
India.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  some  of  the  excavated  temples  of 
EQora,  especially  that  of  Kylas,  the  most  modem  and  most  mag- 
nificent, may,  from  its  style,  have  been  the  work  of  the  ChAlas. 

The  founder  of  the  Pandyan  dynasty  is  named  Pandya,  a  person  of 
the  agxicttltnral  class,  who  came  from  Ayodya,  or  Oude.  pudya 
fVom  him,  seventy-four  successions  are  reckoned  up  to  ^J™*^* 
Eona,  or  Guna,  in  the  third  century  ▲.!>.,  which,  on  the  generally 
ssinmed  average  of  sixteen  yean  to  each,  would  place  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Paodyan  dynasty  about  the  ninth  century  B.C. 
Their  first  capital  was  Kurky,  which  is  mentioned  in  the '  Periplus,' 
the  seeood  Kalyanpoor,  and  the  third  Madura,  founded  by  Kulasi- 
khMu  In  the  third  century  a.i>.  the  kingdom  was  ruled  by  a 
prineeas,  who  was  conquered  by  an  incamati<m  of  8eeva,  whom 
she  mairied ;  and  this  event  probably  records  the  introduction  of 
the  Seevaic  faith,  which,both  in  the  Pandyan  and  Ch61a  kingdoms, 
sppeaiB  to  have  been  the  established  religion.  Both  these  dynasties, 
however,  lapaed  into  Jainism  at  various  periods,  and  a  conversion 
of  the  Pandyan  king  Kuna,  in  aj>.  1028,  forms  the  subject  of  a 
tpedal  inscription.  The  Pandyas  reigned  over  the  whole  of  the 
Mtreme  southern  portion  of  India,  and  the  dynasty  was  prolonged 
until  its  final  extinction  by  the  Mahomedans. 

The  Ch^ra  dominions  embraced  the  western  districts  of  Mysore 
with  Malabar,  and  may  have  been  separated  from  the    q^^^,^ 
Ch61as  about  A.]>.  fiOO.    Little,  however,  is  known  of    dnuacr. 
the  dynasty. 

In  these  southern  Turanian  kingdoms,  the  science  of  architecture 
vas  developed  at  an  early  period,  possibly  before,  hut  certidnly 
•OOQ  after,  the  Christian  era ;  and  more  progress  was  made  in  it, 
by  the  execotioD  of  temples  and  other  great  public  monuments, 
then  in  the  north.  Not  only  were  their  dimensions  larger,  but 
their  style  was  more  confirmed,  and  their  ornamentation  richer, 
sad  of  a  more  distinct  character.  But  as  an  almost  higher  proof  of 
their  dvilisation,  it  may  be  adduced  that  artificial  irrigation  of 
the  BoQ  bad  been  commenced  upon  a  scale  of  extended  usefulness, 
which  existed  probably  in  no  other  country  except  Babylon. 
The  exact  period  at  which  the  system  was  commenced  is  not 
haown;  bat  existing  inscriptions  relate  to  periods  shortly  after 

.»2 
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the  Christian  era,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  had  then  been 
long  in  operation.  In  this  particular,  the  southern  people  of  India 
left  the  northern  far  behind. 

Not  only  were  stone  dams,  or  weirs,  thrown  across  large  rivers, 
and  their  streams  directed  over  the  lands  on  their  banks,  but 
reservoirs  of  all  sizes,  from  the  humblest  village  tank  to  those 
noble  lakes  still  in  existence,  which  are  from  one  to  ten  square 
miles  and  upwards  in  area,  were  distributed  over  every  part  of  the 
country,  furnishing  then,  as  now,  means  of  irrigation  to  thousands 
of  acres  of  land,  which  would  otherwise  be  sterile.  These  reservoirs 
were  formed  by  dams  thrown  across  the  courses  of  brooks  and 
streams  of  all  sizes,  at  some  point  where  the  comparative  flatness 
of  the  river  valley  above,  and  projections  of  high  land  on  each 
bank  towards  the  stream,  afforded  at  once  the  site  of  a  basin  and 
its  dam ;  and  thus  the  water  of  the  stream,  when  flooded  by  the 
periodical  rains,  was  stored  up  until  it  was  needed  for  the  dry 
seasons.  The  dams  of  these  reservoirs  were  of  earth  faced  with 
large  blocks  of  rough  stone  set  without  mortar ;  nor  can  the  most 
scientific  processes  of  the  present  day  improve  either  the  principles 
of  construction  of  such  dams,  or  the  simple  but  efiicadoua 
sluices  with  which  they  were  fitted  for  the  regulated  dischai^  of 
water.  Of  such  useful  works,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  are  still 
in  working  order  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  the  total  number 
of  these  enduring  monuments  of  past  ages  must  be  immense. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE    SOTTTHEBK    VEDJXVAIs    DTI7A8TIBS :   HUTBOO    (cMtmtied), 

A.D.  260  TO  1200. 

CoiTTEMPOBABT  with  the  Ch61as  and  Pandyas  of  the  extreme 

chnmv  south,  a  dynasty  named  Chaliikva  had  arisen  at  an  early 

drniuty  of      period,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  A.i>. 

had  attained  great  power  in  the  Camatic    The  first 

authentic  date  of  this  family,  obtained  from  a  fine  and  still 

perfect  inscription,  is  480  A.D.,  by  Pulak^si,  the  son  of 

kitiR  of  Jaya  Sinha.    The  genealogy  of  the  family  extends  to 

^'  fifty-nine  princes,  or,  on  an  average  of  sixteen  years  to 

each,  a  period  of  944  years.    Of  these,  forty-three  princes  reigned 

in  Ayodya,  or  Oude,  and  the  remaining  sixteen  in  the  Camatic, 

which  would  fix  the  rise  of  the  southern  Chaliikya  family  about 

oe«in«  A.n.  260.    The  founder  of  the  Camatic  dynasty  was  a 

erniMfror  of     p|^^  named  Htoa  Syn^  who  had  wandered  to  the 
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Beocan  and  CamatiCy  and,  manyingr  a  princess  of  the  latter 
coontiT,  settled  there.  Their  first  capital  was  Nagdvy,  near 
the  Bheema  rirer,  and  thence,  as  their  power  increased,  they 
mored  to  Kulyan,  the  present  Kalliany  of  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
which  became  a  famous  city.  In  their  inscription  at  Yeeoor,  the 
Chaldkyas  claim  authority  over  the  Gh61a8  and  Pandyas  of  the 
aooth,  and  also  over  the  Andhras,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
pwiinwila ;  and  for  a  time  the  Chalukya  princes,  as  indeed  is  proved 
from  other  sources,  were  lords  paramount  in  India.  The  ChaliiliyaB 
were  magnificent  temple-builders,  and  some  of  the  c^ve  tempiea 
most  beautiful  edifices  in-  Western  India  bear  their  e«<»v««d' 
dynastic  emblem,  the  boar.  It  is  doubtful  how  much  of  the 
EUora  excavations  belong  to  them,  but  they  are  assumed  to  have 
taken  a  large  part  in  them ;  and  at  the  village  of  Khurdsa,  not  far 
from  Kalliany,  there  is  a  fine  series  of  cave  temples,  containing 
emblems  of  Seeva,  executed  by  them.  The  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
i.D.  are  the  periods  of  the  greatest  power  of  this  dynasty,  and 
victories  over  the  Chdlas,  and  eyen  the  burning  of  their  capital, 
Kanchy,  are  recorded,  as  well  as  military  operations  which  ex- 
tended into  Malwah.  After  the  fifth  century  the 
dynasty  declined,  though  very  gradually,  under  attacks  declines,  hue 
by  the  Chdlas  from  the  south,  the  Yfidivfia  from  the  *•  '*"*"*^ 
north,  and  probably  the  Andhras  from  the  east ;  but  in  the  year 
733  A.i>.  a  king  named  Teila  is  recorded  as  having  reinstated  the 
power  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  grandson,  D&sa  V6r&na,  to  have 
overcome  the  Chdlas,  driving  them  southwards,  and  again  burning 
their  capitaL  The  Chalukya  dynasty  lasted  till  the  year  1182  a.I)., 
when  the  throne  was  usurped  by  one  of  the  feudal  .  ^  , 
ooUes,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  king-  empemr  of 
dom  had  fidlen  into  a  distracted  condition. 

The  Kala  Bhuryas,  who  subverted  the  great  Chalukya  dynasty 
m  the  year  1182,  were  oriirinally  feudal  chie£s  of  the  ,  ,  „^^ 
Cbalokyas,  and  ruled  oyer  a  small  temtory  to  the  dynutyoi 
west  of  Kalliany.    They  also  appear  to  have  had  an       ^*^ 
Aryan  origin,  as  the  founder  of  the  family  had  emigrated  from 
Kalinga,  in  Northern  India,  to  the  Deccan  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  attached  himself  to  the  Chalukya  family,  as  is  recorded  in 
their  inscriptions.    Towards  the  dose  of  the  Chalukyan  power^ 
■eriona  contentions  arose  between  them  and  their  powerful  Tossal, 
ind  sometimes  one  party,  and  again  the  other,  are  recorded  to 
have  been  dominant,  untU  the  final  disappearance  of  the  Chald- 
kyas.     Nor  were  the  Kala  Bhuryas  long  destined  to  survive 
^m. 

At  that  period  a  new  sect  was  springing  up  in  the  Camatic, 
which,  alike  hostile  to  the  Jain  as  it  was  to  the  Brahminical  faith, 
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became  the  meima  of  acoomplishing  a  great  dynastic  and  leligioua 
reyolution.    A  Brahmin  named  Bossappa,  of  obscure 
LingAret     birth,  began  the  new  movement,  preaching  a  pnre 
*^^  Theism,  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  and  the  adoration  only 

of  the  Phallic  emblems  of  Seeva.  The  new  faith,  under  the 
appellation  of  Lingdyet,  soon  attracted  notice,  and  on  account  of 
the  diTine  revelations  claimed  by  him,  Bussappa  was  invited  to 
Fnwitirrti'w  Kulyan,  then  in  possession  of  the  King  Vijala  Kala- 
prooeedinst.  lyhiiiya,  who  had  usurped  the  throne.  Bussappa  was 
taken  into  favour  by  the  Minister  of  the  State,  and  having  married 
his  daughter,  resided  at  Court  At  this  period  the  King  became 
enamoured  of  Bussappa*s  beautiful  sister  Pudma,  married  her,  and 
raised  her  brother  to  the  rank  of  minister  and  head  of  the  army. 
Bussappa  then  conceived  the  project  of  establishing  his  new  tenets 
by  force,  the  first  step  to  which  would  be  to  usurp  the  throne.  He 
boldly  proclaimed  that  he  was  an  incarnation  of  Seeva,  and  was 
followed  by  an  immense  number  of  his  disciples.  The  King  took 
the  field  against  him,  and  in  a  battle  which  ensued  was  defeated 
with  great  loss.  Satisfied  with  his  success,  however,  Bussappa, 
who  might  then  have  usurped  the  throne,  besought  pardon,  and 
was  reinstated  in  office.  HLs  real  object  was  to  obtain  the  throne 
for  his  sister^s  child,  and  to  become  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
by  some  means  the  King  was  induced  to  abdicate  and  become 
an  ascetic ;  but,  as  he  disappeared,  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
was  put  to  death  in  A.D.  1166,  nine  yean  after  his 
king  of  usurpation  of  the  kingdom.  Bussappa  could  not  how- 
scotiand.  ^^^^  maintain  his  position,  or  his  authority  over  his 
nephew,  and  being  obliged  to  fly  from  Kulyan,  was  pursued  and 
put  to  death;  but  the  tenets  he  had  promul^ted  had  been 
accepted  by  multitudes  of  the  people,  who  now  venerated  him  as 
a  martyr ;  they  were  preached  after  his  death  with  great  effect  by 
another  nephew,  Chun-Bussappa^  and  remain  to  the  present  time, 
professed  by  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  middle  daases  in  Southern 
and  South-Westem  India. 
Vijila  Kalabhiirya's  death  terminated  the  Chaliikya  dominion, 
and  the  kingdom  was  immediately  afterwards  invaded, 
conquer  and  annexed  by  the  YAdav&s  or  Jadows  of  D^oghur, 
Kairao.  ^^^  modem  Dowlatabad.  The  Chaliikyas  appear  in 
the  first  instance  to  have  been  Hindoos  professing  the  Seevuic  faith, 
but  they  afterwards  became  Jains,  a  religion  which  had  been 
introduced  from  Kattiawar  and  Guzerat,  and  so  continued  till 
the  Ling&yet  revolution,  under  Bussappa.  Most  of  the  splendid 
temples  erected  by  the  Chaliikya  and  by  a  minor  dynasty,  the 
Rattds,  absorbed  by  them,  were  dedicated  to  the  Jain  faith  :  with 
many  Yihaias  or  colleges  and  monasteries^  all  of  which  suffered 
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wrerely,  as  well  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Brahminical  ChAlas  in 
the  fierce  period  of  religious  contention  between  the  Ling&jets  and 
the  Jains,  which  followed  the  death  of  Bussappa.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  Ohalukya  period  is  peculiar,  but  extremely  elegant, 
haring  a  character  of  ornamentation  of  its  own,  which  is  not 
without  suspicion  of  Greek  ossistanoe. 

The  Bell&ls  were  the  successors    of   the  Ch^ra  dynasty  in 
Western  Mysore  and  Malabar ;  they  occupied  a  place,  as  ^ 

it  were,  between  the  Chalukyas  and  the  ChAlas,  and  Beiuu 
by  their  inscriptions  appear  to  have  maintained  con-  "^"•"^" 
stunt  warfare  with  botii.    By  an  inscription  of  a.d.  1235,  seven- 
teen successions  are  enumerated  up  to  the  founder  of  the  family, 
which,  according  to  the  usual  average  computations,  would  place 
his  date  in  A.i).  980,  or  thereabouts;  and  an   inscription  in  the 
Uackenzie  collection  makes  it  a.b.  984.    One  of  the  Chalukyan 
records    commemorates  a  great  victory  over  the  B^l&ls  near 
Moudgul,  when   the   Belldls   had  invaded  the  kingdom;    but 
temples    erected  by  both   dynasties,    bearing   their   distinctive 
emblems,  the  boar  of  the  Chalukyas,  and  the  tiger  or  tihardtUa 
of  the  Bell61s,  are  found  in  the  same  localities,  denoting  their 
•hemate  possession  of  the  country.    For  some  time  the  town  of 
Lttkhoondy,  in  Dharwar,  was  the  capital  of  the  Bellils,  whence  they 
retired  southwards  to  Dw&ra  Samoodra,  in  North  Mysore.    They 
were  Jains  in  the  first  instance ;  but  in  1183,  Vishnoo     ^^^  ^ 
Verddh&na,  the  kinir,  was  converted  to  Brahminism  by     king  »f 
the  great  Bnuinun  missionary  Kamanuja,  to  oommemo- 
me  which  event,  the  splendid  temple  at  Belloor  was  dedicated  to 
Vishnoa   The  dynasty  continued  tiU  a  J>.  1268,  as  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned. 

The  Silhir&s  were  local  princes,  tributary  to  the  Chalukyas. 
Th«r  territories  lay  around  Kolapoor,  which  was  then     -m^^. 
their  capital,  and  their  inscriptions  upon  temples,  and 
copper  tablet  grants,  prove  them  to  have  held  extensive,  though 
iMt  perhaps  independent,  sway  over  a  large  portion  of  what  is  now 
styled  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.    An  inscription  gtepbm  kins 
ot  A.n.  1135  enumerates  eight  successions  up  to  the  Bnsund. 
fomider  of  the  family,  which  would  place  their  origin  about 
W7a.d. 

A  legend  concerning  the  Kadimba  family,  which  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  southern  dynasties,  records  ^^^^^ 
that  the  founder  was  the  ofispring  of  Seeva,  bom  under 
t  Kadimba  tree,  and  hence  the  family  appellation.  They  were 
•oreretgns  of  Banawassy,  which  is  a  district  mentioned  in  Ptolemy, 
as  also  the  name  of  its  prince,  Trinetra  Ead&mba,  in  a.d.  168. 
A  memorial  inscription  of  the  family  recounts  successions  up  to 
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A.B.  ^78^  or  contemporaiy  with  the  Chalukyas;  but  claims  to 
Tiberiu  h&Te  been  independent  at  the  period  of  the  esta- 
emperor.  biighment  of  the  Chalukyas.  To  the  founder  of  the 
family,  Mayura  Varma,  is  attributed  the  introduction  of  Brahmins 
and  Uie  Brahmin  faith.  Banawassy,  and  a  portion  of  the  Dhar- 
war  coUectorate,  was  the  seat  of  the  family ;  but  their  possessions 
extended  to  the  sea-coast,  north  and  south,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  their  inscriptions  being  traceable  in  temples  and  other 
buildings ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  to  their  maritime  position 
that  they  became  known  to  the  early  Greek  navigators. 
Mention  of  the  Ilatt&  dynasty  occurs  in  inscriptions  incidentally 
with  the  Chalukyas,  who  subverted  them ;  they  were 
Jains,  and  lords  of  Samdati,  in  Dharwar ;  they  are  trace- 
able by  these  inscriptions  up  to  a.d.  1097;  and,  though  in  a 
reduced  condition,  the  family  was  in  existence  up  to  the  Maho- 
medan  coilquest. 
The  era  of  Shalivdhtoi,  a.d.  77,  is  still  maintained  among  the 
Hindoos  of  the  Deccan,  over  which  country,  and  pei^ 
haps  part  of  Malwah,  he  reigned  at  that  period ;  but 
comparatirely  littie  is  known  of  him,  except  his  era,  on  which 
historical  dependence  can  be  placed.  He  was  a  Hindoo,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  persecution  of  the  Booddhists,  by  the  assist- 
anoe  of  the  Agni  Kool  warriors  of  Rajpootana.  By  tradition, 
Shaliv&h&n&  was  the  son  of  a  potter,  bom  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner of  a  virgin  to  be  the  saviour  and  protector  of  the  then  perse- 
cuted Brahmins,  and  a  regenerator  of  the  Hindoo  faith ;  but  to 
what  dynasty  he  belonged,  or  whether  he  was  the  founder  of  one, 
there  is  no  record.  The  capital  of  Shaliv&h&n&  is  believed  to  have 
been  Paitan,  on  the  Godavery,  which  still  remains.  In  the 
'  Periplus,'  two  great  cities  in  the  Deccan  are  mentioned  as  marts 
of  trade,  one  of  which  is  Plithana ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  con- 
jectures that  the  Greek  TIAieANA  may  be  a  clerical  error  for 
flAlOANA  or  Paitan.  The  other  city  is  Tagara,  in  regard  to  which 
no  definite  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at.  It  seems,  however,  far 
from  improbable,  that  the  ruins  of  a  once  extensive  city  on  the 
tableland  between  the  fort  of  D^ogurh,  or  Dowlatabad,  and  the  caves 
of  Ellora  may  be  the  place.  This  ruined  city  was  not  apparently 
known  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  the  Greeks  may,  in  this  instance 
also,  have  committed  a  clerical  error,  by  writing  rayapa  for  the 
Hindee  vayapn,  *  the  city.'  The  local  power  of  Shalivdhan^,  and  his 
zeal  for  the  Hindoo  faith,  renders  it  possible  that  he  followed  the 
Booddhists  in  the  exci^vations  at  Ellora;  and  it  would  be  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  probability  that  the  Tag&ra  or  Nagara  of  the 
Greek  merchants,  near  D^ogurh,  was  one  at  least  of  his  capitals. 
One  of  the  appellations  of  the  SilhM  family  was  Tagara-poor ; 
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and  Mr.  Elphinstone  ('  History/  ch.  ii.  book  iv.  p.  481)  states  that 
the  Rajpoot  fomilj  of  Silhar  posi^essed  Tag^  as  its  capital  in  the 
eleTeoth  centiiry.  The  dty  itself,  howeyer,  has  never  been 
diseoTcred  under  its  recorded  name. 

The Yid&y4  djnasty  had  probably  existed  for  a  considerable  period 
before  it  rose  to  its  zenith  of  power.    Its  foundation  is  y^^^ 
attributed  to  Ramjee,  a  shepherd,  ^ve  centuries  B.a ;  dyoMty  of 
bat  there  is  no  distinct  record  of  its  genealogies,  though       ^^  ' 
ii  cisimedy  like  many  others,  a  descent  from  one  of  the  Pandoos  of 
the  lC4h6bh4rut    Whether  it  was  the  successor  to  Shaliv&h&n^ 
or  not^  has  never  been  traced.    In  1190  A.n.  one  of  its 
inscriptions  records  conquests  of  the  western  provinces  emperofr  of 
of  the  Ohaliikya  kingdom ;  and  while  by  it  the  king-    ^""*°^' 
dom  of  the  Chaliikyas,  on  the  fall  of  the  Ealabhuryas,  was  annexed, 
victories  are  also  recorded  over  the  BelUls  of  Dw&ra  Sumoodra. 
The  capital  of  the  Yid&vis  was  D^ogurh,  and  their  history,  as 
emmected  with  the  Mahomedan  invasion,  will  be  related  here- 
titer. 

The  andent  and  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Andhras  seems  to  have 
split  into  four  portions  after  the  Christian  era.  The  ori- 
ginal stock  still  held  Maghada,  in  Bahar,  and  in  a. n.  53  "^ 
theGanapati  branch  settled  south  of  the  Qodavery,  under  Eakateya; 
another  branch,  the  Nanipati,  became  masters  of  Telin-     i^ero 
gina,  of  which  the  capitd  was  Wurungul  j  and  a  third,     «"!>««>»•• 
the  Qajupati,  ruled  over  Euttack.    Nothing  of  accurate  historic 
record  is  known  of  these  dynasties,  till  the  Mahomedans  found 
the  Nanipati  Andhras  at  Wurungul,  and  this  event  in  their 
history  will  be  recorded  in  its  proper  place. 

From  IMogurh  and  Malwah  the  Hindoo  kingdoms  and  dynasties 
piSB  into  those  of  the  north.  What  have  been  reviewed  in  the 
present  chapter  contain  those  only  of  the  south  so  far  as  inscrip- 
tions or  other  memorials  have  served  to  perpetuate  them  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  and  those  of  the  Chalukyan  group  are 
curiously  exact  and  complete.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the 
recorded  history  of  their  contentions,  that  not  only  did  no  con- 
federation of  States  exist,  but  that  there  was  no  sympathy  or  bond 
of  union  between  any  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  a  per- 
petual strife  for  superiority  was  maintained,  which  resulted  in  the 
domination,  now  of  one,  now  of  another,  as  had  been  the  case 
ia  Northern  India  up  to  the  period  of  the  Mahomedan  invasion 
of  the  south*  From  the  fifth  century  the  histoTj  of  the  Camatic 
is,  of  ally  the  clearest  portion,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  in- 
Kriptions  of  the  ruling  families,  the  absence  of  which,  in  other 
localities,  is  so  much  to  be  regretted.  The  country  appears  to 
hare  been  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated  j  and  the  sea-coast 
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afforded  means  of  oommunication  by  sea  with  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
In  moat  respects  little  change  can  be  traced,  and  the  names  of 
towns  and  villages  mentioned  in  inscriptions  and  now  existing 
have  not  been  altered.  From  the  Christian  era  up  to  the  seventh 
century  the  Jain  faith  was  the  prevailing  religion ;  and,  as  in 
Guzerat  and  other  localities  where  it  existed,  its  richly  decorated 
temples  remain  as  proofs,  not  only  of  the  highest  architectuml 
skill  of  the  period,  but  of  a  refinement  in  taste  which  is  perhaps 
traceable  to  Greek  influence.  On  the  mission  of  Shunkur  Achaiya, 
in  the  eighth  century,  most  of  the  people  forsook  the  Jain  faith, 
and  returned  to  the  Brahminical  tenets  preached  by  him,  which 
enjoined  the  worship  of  Seeva.  The  village  communities  were 
governed  on  the  same  principles  as  at  present,  by  theb  hereditary 
officers.  Colleges  and  schools  had  been  establiahed  for  education, 
and  endowed  by  their  founders ;  hereditary  district  officers,  deans 
of  guild,  and  other  functionaries  presided  over  the  administradon 
of  the  laws  and  the  collections  oi  revenue ;  agriculture  was  well 
protected,  and  flourished ;  and  so  far  as  the  inscriptions^  afford  par- 
liculaiB,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a 
high  and  then  progressive  civilisation,  equal  in  all  respects  to  that 
of  Noiihem  India. 

^  Sir  Walter  Elliofs  collection. 
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or  IHX  EABLT  MAHOMXDAK  IKYASI0N8  Or  INDU,  A.!).  664  TO  097. 

I5  the  jear  622  A..1).  Mahomed  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and 
the  date  was  accepted  as  the  commencement  of  the  Mahonedan 
Mahomedan  era,  under  the  title  of  the  Ilegira.  Before  vngrtM, 
a  hundred  years  had  expired,  ^^gypty  Syria,  Northern  Africa,  and 
part  of  Spain  had  heen  subdued  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  religious 
belief  of  Mahomed  was  diffused  as  widely  as  the  conquests  of  his 
Totaries  had  extended.  While  Mahomedamsm  spread  thus  rapidly 
to  the  west,  it  progressed  even  in  a  more  permanent  degree 
through  Arabia  and  Persia  into  Central  Asia.  Westwards,  the 
new  faith  had  been  checked  by  Christianity ;  eastwards  there  was 
nothing  to  oppose  its  progress  but  an  effete  fire- worship  in  Persia, 
iod  beyond  that,  a  semi-savage  Paganism,  of  which  no  distinct 
traces  are  obtainable,  but  which  may  have  been  allied  to  the 
obeerrances  of  the  ancient  Scythians.  The  warriors  of  Islam, 
uged  on  by  fanatical  zeal  on  the  one  hand,  and  love  of  plunder 
and  dominion  on  the  other,  quickly  overran  Central  Asia,  and  as 
early  as  664  a.d.,  forty-four  years  after  the  Hegira,  had  penetrated 
to  Kabool,  while  the  intervening  tracts  of  Persia  had  been  already 
brought  within  the  pale  of  Mahomedanism  and  its  governments, 
ind  were  subject  to  the  Arab  caliphs  established  in  them. 

This  history  has  no  concern  with  the  fluctuations  of  power  which 
followed  the  first  Arab  settlements  in  Afghanistan ;  but,  of  them, 
the  results  were  the  acceptation  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  a 
nominal,  if  not  in  some  instances  actual,  submission  to  the  central 
Mahomedan  government  On  the  south  side  of  Persia  the 
Mahomedan  progress  was  no  lees  rapid  than  on  the  north-east. 
Boeeora  was  founded  by  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  from  Kxpeduton 
thence  expeditions  against  Sinde  and  Beloochistan  were  u>  siode*'*''* 
undertaken,  but  with  only  partial  success.    In  the  year  711  A.I)., 
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however,  an  Arab  vessel  was  detained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus ; 
rtiiiiipinat  &°d  ^^^  prince  of  the  country.  Rajah  Dahu,  was  called 
SiiHsror'of  ^P^**  ^^^  ^^  restitution.  It  was  in  vain  he  urged  that 
tiieBMt.  the  locality  was  not  in  his  territory;  the  Mahome- 
dans  would  hear  of  no  excuse,  and  sent  a  small  detachment  of 
troops  to  enforce  the  demand,  which  was  overwhelmed.  The 
governor  of  Bussora,  Hejdz,  now  dispatched  a  larger  force,  of 
6,000  men,  under  his  nephew  Kassim,  who,  having  succeeded  in 
toking  by  storm  a  celebrated  temple,  in  which  he  obtained  a  large 
booty — probably  Dwarka — followed  its  defenders  along  the  Indus, 
defeated  a  numerous  army  assembled  by  the  Rajah,  who  perished 
in  the  battle,  and  finally  reached  his  capital,  Brahminabad,  which 
was  defended  by  his  widow.  Kassim,  though  well  provided  with 
catapults  and  other  engines  of  war,  made  little  impression  on  the 
place ;  but  a  scardty  of  provision  rendered  the  defenders  desperate, 
and  in  a  hopeless  sally  against  the  Mahomedans,  the 
qnc«cof  Hindoo  queen  and  body-guard  of  Rajpoots  perished. 
Kassim  then  advanced  to  Mooltan,  which  was  weakly 
defended,  and  the  capture  of  a  few  less  important  cities  completed 
the  conquest  of  Sinde. 

It  is  alleged  by  some  writers,  that  the  youthful  conqueror, 
having  re-equipped  his  army,  and  received  reinforcementa, 
marched  across  India  to  the  Ganges.  This,  however,  does  not  rest 
upon  authority  sufficient  to  establish  it  as  an  historical  fiict ;  and 
the  forces  at  his  disposal,  which  never  exceeded  8,000  men,  render 
it  improbable  that  he  should  have  even  attempted  such  an  expe- 
dition. On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his 
conquest,  and  set  himself  diligently  to  conciliate  the  people,  and 
confirm  them  in  their  rights  of  property ;  but  his  miserable  end 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans.  Two  beautiful 
daughters  of  the  Rajah  D&hu  had  been  despatched  by  Kassim  to 
the  Caliph's  harem.  On  their  arrival  at  Damascus,  one  of  them 
denounced  Kassim  as  having  dishonoured  her,  and  a  mandate  was 
Doith  of  scot  to  Sinde  for  him  to  be  sewn  up  in  a  raw  hide, 
Kaacim.  |m^  gg^^  to  the  Caliph.  When  the  body  arrived  at 
Damascus,  the  princess  declared  her  falsehood,  but  triumphed  in 
having  thus  avenged  her  iather*s  death.  Whether  this  legend  be 
strictly  true,  is  perhaps  questionable,  though  related  by  various 
Mahomedan  historians ;  it  is  however  certain,  that  by  Kasaim's 
death,  or  recal  from  Sinde,  the  Mahomedan  power  then  was  much 
weakened,  and  after  an  occupation  by  his  successors  of 
<iiinii  e\^ned  about  forty  years,  they  were  expelled  by  the  Rajpoot 
irom  ladia.  ^^^y^  ^^  Sum^ra,  who  took  possession  of  the  province : 
nor  were  any  further  attempts  to  regain  a  footing  in  India  made  by 
the  Arab  caliphs.    The  Mahomedan  faith,  lacking  the  military 
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support  which  had  accompanied  it  elaewbere,  did  not  prop^ress  in 
Siode;  and  after  a  time  the  Arab  invasion  had  become  little  more 
than  tradition.  According  to  Rajpoot  authority,  however,  it  is 
related,  that  in  the  reign  of  Khoman,  Rajah  of  Chittore,  an  in- 
vuion  of  Mahomedans  took  place  between  a.d.  812  and  K^bert  saxon 
836,  under  Mahmood,  son,  or  other  relative,  of  the  Calipb  ^^°9- 
Raroim-al-Rasheed,  and  then  governor  of  Khorassan,  and  that  the 
Mahomedans  were  defeated  and  expelled  from  India;  but  this 
alleged  event  is  not  confirmed  by  Mahomedan  historians,  and  may 
be  doubtful,  or  perhaps  the  mere  repression  of  a  predatory  raid. 
If  it  really  happened,  it  forms  additional  proof  that  early  Ma- 
homedan enterprises  against  the  Hindoos,  witb  the  exception  of 
that  of  Kassim,  were  unsuccessful,  and  that  tbey  were  found  more 
united,  and  more  powerful  and  warlike,  than  the  people  of  the 
west,  over  wbom  the  Mahomedans  had  triumphed. 

After  the  death  of  the  Caliph  Haroun-al-Rasheed  in  a.d.  806,  tho 
empire  of  the  Arab  Caliphate  did  not  preserve  its  integ-        ^  ^^ 
ritj.  The  great  provinces  of  Khorass&n  and  Trans-Oxania     of  the 
had  rebelled,  and  in  the  course  of  sixty  years  had  become         ^ 
independent  under  the  Tahirites,  or  successors  of  Tahir,  who  had 
be^  the  movement.    They  were  succeeded  by  the  Alfred  kin« 
Sofarides,  in  a.d.  872,  the  founder  of  which  short-  <»'  »«»>*«<»• 
lived  dynasty  was  Yokoob,  a  brazier  of  Seistan,  who  became  a 
military  adventurer  of  much  celebrity :  and  these  were  subverted  in 
ton  by  the  Samanis,  in  903  a.d.,  a  dynasty  which  Edward  ktng 
continued  to  exist  in  Central  Asia  for  120  years.    The  «*  «"»'•«»<». 
fifth  prince,  Abdiil  Melek,  possessed  a  Toorky  slave,  named  Alp- 
tugeen,  who  held  the  high  office  of  governor  of  Khoraasdn.    On 
the  death  of  his  patron,  in  a,d.  061,  he  fell  imder  the  reimu. 

•uspicion  of  the  successor  to  the  throne,  and  having 
escaped  with  a  few  followers,  betook  himself  to  Ghuzny,  an  out- 
l^D?   pro^ioco    to    the   south-eastward,  among  the 
Soliman  mountains,  where,  aided  by  the  rude  Afghan  oimznjr  Mta- 
popolation  of  the  tract,  he  became  independent.    In  or 
about  A.i>.  976  Alptugeen  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Subook- 
togeen,  also  a  slave,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  ^^^^jr 
Ferishta  states  that  Alptugeen  had  a  son  named  Isakh,  kioR  of 
who  succeeded  his  father,  and  died  in  less  than  two    "^  '^  ' 
jearsi  without  issue,  and  that  on  his  death  Subooktugeen  was 
elected  king,  and  married  as  already  stated. 

Although  a  slave,  having  been  purchased  by  a  merchant  in 
Toorkistan  when  a   boy,  Subooktugeen  yet  claimed  Babooktn- 
illuatrioua  descent  from  Yezdijerd,  the   kst   of  the  ^^niViS!^ 
Persian  kings.    lie  displayed  great  talent  at  an  early  i°<^»- 
ige,  aiid  was  entrusted  by  Alptugeen  with  military  expeditions, 
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some  of  which  were  directed  against  the  Indian  tribes  on  the 
Indus,  from  whom  the  mountain  ranges  of  Afghanistan  separated 
the  Mahomedans,  and  thus  he  seems  to  hare  become  acquainted 
with  India^  and  desirous  of  penetrating  into  it.  Having  therefore 
subdued  and  annexed  Kandahar,  he  determined  to  invade  the 
territories  of  Jeypal,  then  prince  of  the  Punjftb,  inclucling  Kash- 
mere  and  Mooltan,  and  having  marched  eastwards,  in  a.b.  977, 
taken  certain  forts,  built  mosques,  and  obtained  a  large  booty, 
be  returned  to  Ghuzny.  Jejpal  was  by  no  means  willing  to  rest 
xmder  this  act  of  aggression.  He  assembled  a  large  army,  and 
crossing  the  Indus,  advanced  to  Lumghan,  where  he  was  met  by 
Subooktugeen ;  but  before  the  armies  engaged,  a  furious  storm 
occurred  at  night,  which  so  disheartened  and  dispersed  the  super- 
stitious Hindoos,  that  Jeypal  sued  for  terms,  and  agreed  to  give  up 
fifty  elephants,  and  pay  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  receive  which  he 
requested  ambassadors  might  be  sent  with  him  to  Lahore.  Safely 
protected  in  his  own  capital  however,  the  Hindoo  king  repudiated 
the  promises  he  had  made :  and  instigated  by  his  Brahmin  coun- 
sellors, imprisoned  the  Mahomedan  envoys.  Subooktugeen  was  little 
disposed  to  brook  the  inaalt,  and  had  already  gained  experience  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Hindoo  troops  before  his  mountain  warriors.  He 
had  returned  to  Ghuzny,  but  on  receiving  news  of  the  Hindoo  ad- 
vance, retraced  his  steps  to  Lumghan,  where  the  vast  Hindoo  forces 
were  arrayed  to  meet  him.  Jeypal  had  enlisted  the  kings  of  Dehly, 
Ajmere,  Kalinga,  and  Kanouj  in  the  national  cause,  and  his  army 
is  represented  to  have  amounted  to  100,000  horse  and  an  immense 
body  of  infSftntry.  As  in  the  case  of  Alexander's  invasion,  the 
best  of  the  Aryan  chivalry  had  assembled  to  hurl  back  the 
Mahomedans.  This  was  not,  however,  fated  to  happen.  Subook-* 
tugeen,  an  experienced  general,  directed  successive  attacks  of  GOO 
fresh  cavalry  at  a  time  against  a  weak  point  of  the  Hindoo 
position ;  thxai  line  was  broken,  and  a  general  advance  of  the 
Mahomedans  completed  their  victory.  Subooktugeen  did  not 
follow  up  his  success ;  he  was  content  with  levying  heavy  con- 
tributions on  the  country  west  of  the  Indus,  and  took  possession 
of  Peshawur  and  Lumghan,  making  that  town  his  boundary. 

Thus  was  the  first  permanent  occupation  of  Indian  teiritoiy  by 
Mahomedans  accomplished,  which  was  soon  afterwards  relin- 
quished.   Subooktugeen  did  not  renew  his  attacks  upon  India, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  military 
operations  to  the  north-westward,  residing  chiefiy  at  Balkh  ;  but 
falling  ill  there,  he  commenced  a  journey  to  Ghuzny  for  change  of 
air,  and  died  by  the  way,  at  Tormooz,  in  the  month  of 
BurKtoktu-    August,  097  A.D.,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and 
'*^'"'         twentieth  of  his  reign,  his  remains  being  carrif^d  to 
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Qhuxoj,  In  his  last  moments  he  had  nominated  as  his  successor 
hifl  second  son  Ismail,  who  was  crowned  at  Balkh,  and  is  esteemed 
to  hare  heen  legitimate,  whereas  Mahmood,  the  eldest  son,  was 
otherwise ;  Mahmood,  howoTer,  was  determined  to  assert  his  right 
to  the  throne.  He  fint  wrote  to  his  hrother,  offering  him 
Baikh  and  Khorassin  as  an  independent  kingdom,  if  he  Mahmood 
would  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  rest ;  and  this  having  '^  *  "* 
heen  refused,  boUi  parties  prepared  for  an  issue  in  war.  They  met 
near  Ghuznj,  when  Ismail  was  defeated,  and  without  further  re- 
nstance  the  whole  kingdom  was  taken  possession  of  hy  Mahmood, 
who  kept  his  brother  under  an  honoiuable  restraint  during  his 
life. 


CHAPTER  n. 

07  THS  DTTASlOir  OF  DTDIA  BT  800LTAK  MARKOOD  OT  GHlTZIfT, 
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Mahxoob  was  now  thirty  jean  old,  having  been  bom  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  A.D.  967.    He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  having 
been  his  father's  constant  companion  in  war,  and  entrusted  with 
many  independent  operations,  had  gained  a  large  experience.    His 
first  act  waa  to  profess  allegiance  to  the  royal  house  of  Sam&ny ; 
bat  this  having  been  rejected,  and  a  new  governor  of  Khorass&n 
ippointed,  Mahmood  not  only  maintained  his  position,  but  on 
the  occasion  of  a  revolution,  in  which  the  Sam&ny  sooltan, 
Kansoor  IL,  was  dethroned  and  blinded,  declared  his  in-  nahmood 
dependence.  This  event  took  place  in  the  year  999  a.b.,  d^Tdenoe 
soon  after  which  he  received  a  robe  of  honour  from  the  ^^  ^' 
Caliph,  and  assumed  the  tide  of  sooltan.    Since  his  ^^^ 
secession  Mahmood   had   employed   himself  in  the  n^^nood 
settlement  of  the  civil  affiurs  of  his  kingdom ;  and  to  ■**°™^  *^ 
obviate  any  chances  of  disturbances  to  the  westward,  Moitaii. 
he  entered  into  alliance  with   Elik  Khan,  the  usurper  of  the 
Saminy  dynasty,  and  received  his  daughter  in  marriage.    Elik 
Khan,  therefore,  became  the  undisputed  master  of  Trans-Ozania, 
and  Mahmood  was  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  great  plans  in 
regaid  to  India,  which  he  had  most  at  heart.    He  had  become 
highly  popular  vnth  the  people  and  with  his  army ;  and  his  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  Islamism,  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of 
power  arising  from  the  security  of  his  position,  impelled  him  to 
undertake  operations  against  the  Hindoo  Pagans  and  idolaters  on 
his  eastern  frontier,  as  well  for  their  conversion  to  his  counti7*s 
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fidch,  as  affording  him  a  new  field  of  operations,  infinitely  more 
inviting  than  the  poor  and  distracted  regions  of  the  west. 

Afghanistan  was  naturally  a  poor  coontiy,  thinly  inhabited. 
India  was  rich  in  general  wealth,  in  the  possession  of  countless 
Hindoo  shrines  and  temples,  overflowing  with  gold  and  predous 
stones,  and  possessing  a  teeming  population,  from  which  an  abun- 
dance of  slaves  could  be  carried  away  to  be  added  to  the  sparse 
people  of  his  own  country.  With  part  of  India,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indus,  Mahmood  was  already  familiar ;  and  the  accounts  borne 
to  him  by  traders,  and  general  report  of  the  splendour  of  the  coun- 
tries beyond,  was  too  tempting  a  prospect  to  be  neglected.    But  it 

,,     was  not  till  the  year  1001  a.d.  that  he  made  any  move- 
Henry  ii.  ,  "^  *     ,  «     i*   t  .     / 
emperor  of    ment  eastward.    In  the  month  of  August  m  that  year 

'^"^^'     he  set  out  from  Ghuzny  with  ten  thousand  chosen  horse- 
fim!Vj^^    men,  and  on  November  27  met  Jeypal,  the  Rajah  of 
I'iTwL*    Lahore,  at  Peshawur,  at  the  head  of  12,000  horse  and 
30,000  foot.    The  battle  which  ensued  was  obstinatdv 
contested  by  the  Hindoos,  but  they  were  utterly  defeated,  five  thou- 
sand of  their  troops  were  slain,  and  Jeypal  himself,  with  many  of  his 
najah  jerpai  relations  and  chiefs,  were  taken  prisoners.    Mahmood, 
deteaied.        however,  released  Jeypal,  on  promise  of  his  paying  an 
annual  tribute ;  but  the  aged  king,  deeming  himself  unfit  to  reign 
longer,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Anundp41,  and  perished  by 
fire  on  a  funeral  pile — a  death  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1004  Mahmood  having  returned  from  a  mili- 
strand  inra-  tsry  expedition  into  Seistan,  found  that  the  Indian 
•Ion.  A.D.  1004.  tribute  had  not  been  fully  paid.  Anundp41  had  con- 
tributed his  quota;  but  the  Rajah  of  Bhateea,  Beejy  Riu,  a 
Rajpoot  prince,  had  refused  his  share,  and  could  not  be  compelled 
to  furnish  it.  Mahmood,  therefore,  advanced  upon  Mooltan,  and 
thence  into  the  Rajah's  territories ;  but  was  opposed  with  such 
desperation  by  the  Rajpoots,  that  he  was  repulsed  in  several 
attacks.  On  the  evening  of  the  battle,  Mahmood  prostrated  him- 
self towards  Mecca  in  sight  of  his  troops,  and  rising,  with  a  shout 
'  that  the  prophet  had  given  him  the  victory,'  again  led  on  his 
men,  and  drove  the  enemy  into  their  fort,  which  he  invested.  As 
the  siege  was  closely  pressed,  Beejy  R4i  abandoned  the  place, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  wood,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Mahmood, 
and  after  an  obstinate  defence  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence. 
A  great  booty  was  obtained  in  the  city,  which,  with  Beejy  R&i'a 
territories,  was  annexed  to  Mahmood's  dominions. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  Mahomedan  history  how  Mooltan  had 
Third  iBVM-  l>7  this  time  become  a  Mahomedan  province.  Shekh 
■iuii,Aj>.ioos.  nameed  Lody,  the  first  Mahomedaa  ruler,  had  paid 
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tribate  to  Subooktugeen,  and  by  bis  name  mnst  bare  been  an 
A^han.  InA.D.  1005,  bowerer,  bis  grandson,  Abool  Futteb  D&wood, 
reroltedy  and  being  in  alliance  witb  Anondpal  of  Labore,  tbat 
prince  detacbed  a  part  of  bis  army  to  oppose  Mabmood,  wbo  was 
adrancing  on  Mooltan  by  way  of  Pesbawur.  Again  tbe  Hindoos 
were  defeated.  Anundpal  fled  to  Kasbmere,  and  Mooltan  baying 
been  invested  by  Mabmood,  its  rulers  submitted  on  tbe  promise 
of  paying  a  beavy  annual  tribute.  Tbe  sooltan  would  probably 
hate  continued  bis  marcb  into  India,  but  was  obliged  to  return 
immediately  to  Qbuzny,  bis  western  territories  baring  been  in- 
Tsded  by  bis  fatber-in-law,  Elik  Kban,  king  of  Easb- 
gar.  In  a  series  of  rapid  marcbea  Mabmood  traversed  defeau 
Khorassan,  and  met  bis  enemies  (for  a  confederation  Sng  of**"' 
aeiinst  bim  bad  been  formed)  witbin  a  sbort distance  of  '^*^»"' 
Balkb,  and  tbe  armies  drew  up  for  battle.  Tbe  engagement  was  a 
bloody  one,  and  sbarply  contested ;  but  Mabmood  bad  brougbt  witb 
him  500  elephants,  wbicb  he  posted  at  intervals  in  bis  line,  and 
which  seem  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  tbe  victory  be  obtained. 
£lik  Khan  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  thenceforward  molested  bis 
gon>in-law  no  more ;  but,  it  being  winter,  Mabmood*s  army  suffered 
eerereiy  by  the  snow  on  their  return. 

Meanwhile,  however,  events  had  occurred  in  India  which  ob- 
Hfred  the  sooltan  to  return  thither,  and  it  is  impossible  vonnh  tnv»- 
not  to  admire  his  energy  on  this  occasion.    Sewukpal,  io&^ 
a  renegade  Hindoo  rajah,  had  been  entrusted  with  tbe  charge  of 
Sooltan  Mah mood's  conquests,  and  had  rebelled.   Without  staying 
at  Qhozny,  Mahmood  followed  up  the  offender,  defeated  and  took 
him  prisoner ;  a  heavy  flue  was  exacted,  and  Sewukpdl  imprisoned 
for  life.     Anundpal,   however,  had  not  been  punished  for  his 
treacherous  support  of  tbe  Mooltan  rebel ;  and  in  tbe  pi^^),  ,„^,. 
Tear  1008,  Sooltan  Mahmood,  early  in  tbe  spring,  set  •iud.a.d.ioos. 
oQt  from  Ghuzny  to  attack  him.  His  intentions  were  perfectly  well 
known,  and  Anundpal  appealed  to  tbe  Hindoo  princes  of  India  to 
Keoodhim  in  bis  efforts  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Mahomedans  from 
their  sacred  soil.  His  appeal  was  speedily,  if  notbeartily,  responded 
to,  and  an  immense  army  assembled  at  Peshawur.    Money  from 
■n  quarters  was  supplied  for  tbe  war,  and  Hindoo  women  even 
ndted  their  ornaments,  and  offered  the  gold  and  silver  to  aid  the 
tttional  cause.    The  Gokkurs,  a  powerful  bill  tribe  in  tbe  north- 
wot  of  the  Punj&b,  were  induced  to  join  the  confederation,  with 
•lO/no  men,  and  Sooltan  Mabmood,  on  debouching  from  the  passes, 

wss  forced  to  entrench  his  camp, 
lo  this  position  be  remained  inactive  for  forty  days,  doubtful 

^hether  he  could  advance,  bat  unwilling  to  retire.    The  mutual 

iDSdirity  was  broken  by  the  Hindoos,  wbo  attacked  tbe  Mahome- 
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dan  intnnchiiieiitBy  headed  bj  the  wild  Gukknn^  who,  for  a  time, 
weie  miooeMfal ;  bat  the  elephant  on  which  the  Hindoo  geneial 
rode,  frightened  by  naphtha  balls  and  flights  of  azmws,  fled.  A 
panic  ensued,  and  the  Arabian  and  Afghan  hone^  about  16,000  in 
number,  issuing  from  the  intrenchments,  pursued  the  Hindoos  with 
Tast  slaughter.  The  Hindoo  confederates  were  not  pursued  by 
pimd  ^®  sooltan.  He  attacked  the  sacred  town  of  Nagrakote, 
HiBdAo  and  for  the  first  time  began  the  destruction  of  idols 
**"^*^  and  their  temples.  The  fort  of  '  Bheem,'  one  of  the 
holy  shrines  of  the  Punjab,  where  fire  issued  from  the  rock,  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  an  immense  booty  in  solid  gold  and  silver 
ingots,  plate,  and  precious  stones  obtained,  with  which  Mahmood 
returned  to  Ghuzoy,  and  displayed  to  his  wondering  subjects  at 
a  great  festiyal,  as  well  as  a  proof  of  his  Ticiories,  as  to  stimu- 
late their  desire  for  further  conquests;  and  in  the  year  1011  he 
again  set  out  with  the  intention  of  taking  Than^ur,  near  Dehly, 
which  was  represented  to  be  the  holiest  place  in  India. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  sequel,  that  Mahmood,  having 
sixth  f QTii-     defeated  the  Hindoos  at  Peshawur  in  1009,  again  ad- 
.i«i^D.ioia  njjtted  Anundpil  to  terms;    for  by  treaty  Mahmood 
was  now  entitled  to  pass  through  the  domains  of  that  prince  with 
his  army.     Anundpftl,  however,  wrote  to  the  sooltan,  that  while 
he^  should  be  welcomed  with  fitting  hospitality,  he  trusted  that 
Than^sur  might  be  spared,  and  that  he  would  ensure  its  reve- 
nues being  paid  regularly.    But  Mahmood  spumed  the  ofier,  and 
declared  that,  with  the  assistance  of  (rod,  he  would  root  out  idol 
Trmpie  ot    '^^"^^P  ^™  ^  India.    Anundp&l  vainly  endeavoured 
^imlitorad.   ^  'ousc  again  the  national  spirit  of  the  Hindoo  princes 
for  the  defence  of  Than^ur ;  and  Mahmood,  by  rapid 
marches,  having  reached  the  place,  plundered  it,  broke  down 
temples  and  idols,  the  chief  of  which,  Jugsdma,  was  sent  to  Ghuzny 
to  be  trampled  upon  in  the  streets.    Midimood  desired  to  press  on 
to  Dehly,  but  Anundpil,  who  lay  in  his  rear,  was  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  though,  on  the  sooltan's  return,  his  hospitality  was 
profuse ;  Mooltan  was  doubtful,  and,  under  the  ciroumstanoea,  a 
return  to  Ghuzny  was  deemed  the  safest  policy.    200,000  captives 
were  taken  to  that  city  and  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  the 
general  booty  was  again  enormous. 
Bdwardn.       -^^^  years  1012  to  1017  iuS.  passed  without   my 
kt*^  ?aP^  further  invasion  of  India ;  but  in  the  latter  year  Sooltan 
KDfiAud.     Mahmood,  with  an  army  of  100,000  horse  and  20,000 
sereothtnTar  foot,  sct  out  with  the  determination  of  reaching  Ka» 
•100, A.i>.  1017.  QQuj^  Qne  Qf   the  niQgt  ancient  and  most  wealthy  of 

Indian  cities,  known  to  Persian  tradition  as  having  been  invaded 
by  King  Gooshtasp.    The  Mahomedan  host  paused  nowhere,  and 
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eoeuantered  no  opposition  of  any  moment.  The  rajah,  Eoowur 
Bii,  ivas  anprepared  for  defence,  and  made  the  best  xnnoaj 
temifl  he  could,  in  unconditional  submission.  Mah-  a^^cked. 
mood  then  paased  on  to  Meerut,  which  also  submitted :  and  thence 
to  Mottra  and  the  sacred  shrines  of  Krishna,  which  were  found 
so  splendid  as  to  excite  even  the  sooltan's  admiration.  All 
the  gold  and  silver  idols  were  melted  down,  and  many  of  the 
temples  destroyed;  but  some  were  spared  on  account  of  their 
beauty.  From  Muttra  the  sooltan  appears  to  have  turned  hom^ 
wards,  attacldng  and  subduing  all  petty  princes  who  fell  in  his 
way.  These  were  Rajpoots,  and  the  same  miserable  results  were 
obserrable  everywhere,  in  the  destruction  of  their  women  by  the 
men,  followed  by  a  frantic  attack  upon  the  Mahomedans,  in  which 
they  perished.  On  his  return  to  his  capital,  Mahmood,  emula- 
ting the  beautiful  architecture  he  had  seen  in  India,  erected  a 
splendid  moaque,  which  was  called  '  the  Celestial  Bride,'  and  this 
example  was  followed  by  the  nobility  of  his  court,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  adorning  the  capital. 

The  year  1021  was  remarkable  for  a  confederation  of  the 
Hindoo  Bovereigna  against  the  Rajah  of  Kanouj,  who  ^^^i^  tnra. 
had  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  sooltan ;  and  •ion.AAi^i- 
to  assist  him,  Mahmood  again  advanced  into  India,  but  was  too 
late  to  save  Kanouj,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Kmoaj 
Rajah  of  Kalinga,  in  Bundelkund,  and  its  sovereign  th^nSaiTof 
pat  to  death.     To  avenge  this  act^  Sooltan  Mahmood  ^^""o^a. 
proceeded  to  Kalinga,  but  the  rajah  fled  before  the  J^^^f^ 
Slahomedan  army,  and  after  devastating  the  country,  &»"»«*. 
the  sooltan  proceeded  homewards.    Anundpti,  the  rajah  of  Lahore, 
had  probably  joined  the  Hindoo  confederation  against  Kanouj ; 
£or,  on  thia  occasion,  Mahmood  returned  from  Kashmere,  whither 
he  had  proceeded,  and  took  and  sacked  Lahore,  while  Anundp&l 
fled  to  Ajmere. 

Although  foiled  in  his  purpose  of  reducing  Nand&  Rdi  of 
Kaluga,  in  1021,  Sooltan  Mahmood  did  not  forego  Ktnthin^-»- 
it;  and  in  A.D.  1023  marched  against  him  byway  of  ••°°.^»i«o- 
lahoTB.  Passing  by  Gwalior,  he  laid  siege  to  the  fort,  but  its 
rajah  submitted,  and  was  not  interfered  with;  Nandi  R&i  also 
made  no  reeiatance,  and  having  presented  some  valuable  gifts,  was 
ooofixmed  in  his  possessions. 

Sooltan  Mahmood  had  long  heard  of  the  sanctity  and  wealth 
of  the  temple  of  Somn&th,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  in  ^^nth  ezpedi> 
the  province  of  Kattiawar,  and  as  it  was  a  place  of  "on.^«>i«w. 
ptlgrimage  for  Hindoos  from  all  parts  of  India,  burned  to  destroy 
•0  notorious  an  example  of  idolatry.  In  September  p^pejoha 
1024  A.D.J  therefore,  he  marched  from  Qhuzny  with  ^^ 

02 
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his  army,  accompanied  by  30,000  rolunteen  who  eerved  without 
pay,  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  SomnAth.     HaTing 
reached  Mooltan,  Mahmood  struck  across  the  desert  to  Ajmere, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  its  rajah,  and  thence 
invudf*       reached  Anhulwara,  the  capital  of  Ouzerat,  now  ruled 
oiaerat.      ^^^^  ^y,  ^  princo  of  the  Solunkee  or  Cbalukya  dynasty, 
which  had  succeeded  the  Chowras  in  a.d.  942.    The  rajah,  how- 
ever, had  retired  into  the  mountains,    and   the    Mohamedans 
pushed  on  to  Somnath.    The  temple  fortress  was  bravely  defended 
by  the  Rajpoots,  and  the  assaults  were  continued  for  three  days, 
but  without  effect;  while  a  diversion  against  the  besiegers  was 
made  in  their  rear  by  Bheem  Dto,  the  rajah  of  Guzerat,  which 
had  well-nigh  proTed  successful.     Mahmood,  howerer,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  prostrated  himself  in  prayer  before  his  troops, 
and  remounting  his  horse,  cheered  them  on  to  victory. 
R<ntii!iUh      6,000  of  the  garrison  were  slain,  and  the  remainder 
capturvd.     gg^pgj  |)y  l)oata,  pursued  however  by  the  Mahome- 
dans,  who  slew  many  more  of  them.    Although  Mahmood  had 
seen  many  noble  Hindoo  temples,  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
niagniticence  of  Somnath.     Entering  the  great  hall,  the  idol,  nine 
feet  in  height  above  the  ground,  was  before  him,  and  with  a  blow 
of  his  mace  he  struck  off  its  nose.     The  Brahmins  offered  an 
immense  sum  if  he  would  spare  it,  but  the  sooltan  replied  that 
he  desired  to  be  known  to  posterity  as   'Mahmood  the  idol- 
vut  booty    breaker,  not  as  the  idol-seller,'  and  the  image  was  broken 
obtotiied.      ^Q  pieces.    In  its  inside  were  found  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  of  a  value  far  exceeding  what  had  been  offered,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  temple  was  immense. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Somnath,  the  sooltan  followed  Kajah 
GnndniA      Bhecm  D6o,  who  had  retired  to  the  fort  of  Oundaba, 
uken.         probably  Gundara,  in  Kutch,  which  was  stormed  and 
taken,  but  the  rajah  escaped.      Believing  the  place  to  be  im- 
pregnable, the  rsjah  had  lodged  all  his  valuables  there,  which 
Anfiutwnn  ^^^^  i^^to  the  sooltau's  hands.     Mahmood  then  proceeded 
iKcuiued.     ^  Anhulwara,  which  was  a  magnificent  capital,  and 
contemplated  making  it  his  permanent  abode ;  but  being  dissuaded 
from  such  a  step,  and  having  conferred  the  throne  of  Guzerat 
upon  a  prince  of  the  country,  he  marched  for  Ghuzny  by  way  of 
Sinde,  avoiding  Rajah  Bheem  D^o,  who  had  occupied  the  ordi- 
nary route ;  but  the  army  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  heat 
and*  thirst  in  the  desert.    This  expedition,  and  the  campaign  and 
residence  in  Guzerat,  had  occupied  two  yean  and  a  half;  and 
though  in  the   year  1027  the   sooltan  undertook  a  campaign 
against  the  Juts,  or  J&ts,  a  tribe  on  the  river  Indus,  who  had 
molested  his  army  on  its  return  from  Somn&th,  and   reduced 
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them  to  obedience,  yet  no  further  invasion  of  India  on  a  large 
scale  was  attempted.    He  became  seriously  afflicted  „    ^(, 
with  the  atone,  and  died  on  April  29, 1030,  in  the  sixty-  ri'itrrm  m 
thiid  year  of  his    age,  having   reigned  thirty-three    ""*** 
Tears. 

• 

Sooltan  Mahmood*s  character  is  a  favourite  one  with  all  Maho- 
medan  historians,  and  doubtless  possessed  many  ele- 
ments  of  greatness  and  of  generosity,  though  of  a  variable  suoitan  Mali- 
character.  While  he  could  be  liberal  to  profusion  to  ™"*^* 
some,  he  was  niggard  to  others ;  and  the  famous  satire  of  the  poet 
Ferdousi,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  court,  and  treated  inhospi- 
tably, is  a  bitter  memorial  against  him,  redeemed  too  late  by  his 
generosity  to  the  poet's  daughter.  M  ah  mood  was,  nevertheless,  a 
flincere  patron  of  learning  and  of  literature.  He  established  col- 
leges and  schools  at  Ghuzny,  and  endowed  them  richly ;  and  he 
beaatified  the  city  by  many  noble  buildings.  His  justice  was 
inflexible,  and  by  his  natural  strength  of  character  and  personal 
bravery,  he  possessed  himself,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  the  affec- 
tiona  of  his  people.  It  will  have  been  seen  by  the  detail  of  his 
invasions,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  make  any  permanent  settle- 
ment in  India,  and  took  no  part  in  its  politics.  The  fierce  icono- 
claan  of  his  nature,  and  lust  of  booty,  were  the  foundations  of 
all  his  Indian  campaigns,  and  after  he  had  plundered  and  de- 
vastated any  Indian  territory,  and  carried  off  thousands  of  its 
people  to  become  slaves,  he  left  it  to  its  ancient  rulers,  to  recover 
gradually  from  the  desolation  he  had  caused.  It  is  probable  tiiat 
thooaands  of  forcible  conversions  were  made  as  a  principle  of 
fiuth;  but  Islamism  took  no  root  in  India,  and  the  destruction 
and  plunder  of  their  temples,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  priests 
and  bravest  warriors,  established  in  the  hearts  of  the  Hindoo 
people  a  terror  and  hatred  of  the  Mahomedans  which  was  never 
afterwards  redeemed.  No  instances,  it  may  be  said  to  his  credit, 
are  recorded  of  wanton  or  revengeful  massacre  or  executions ;  and 
in  his  dealings  with  Hindoo  princes  he  was  in  all  cases  merciful, 
even  though  they  had  proved  unfaithful  to  their  promises.  Tried 
by  the  standard  of  his  times,  therefore,  Mahmood  must  be  con- 
sidered on  the  whole  humane,  and  his  imquenchable  thirst  for 
gain  by  plunder  is  the  worst  feature  in  his  character.  In  regard 
tD  the  Hindoo  princes,  it  is  evident  that  their  efforts  to  resist  the 
invadera  were  comparatively  feeble.  Their  greatest  coalition,  in 
i.o.  1006,  did  not  amount  to  a  representation  of  the  warlike  power 
of  India,  and  was  so  quickly  overthrown,  that  it  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  resistance ;  while  Anundpal  of  Lahore,  the  head  of  the 
Bagpoot  djrnasty  of  the  Ch6hans,  was  the  only  prince  who  appears 
to  have  had  the  national  honour  really  at  heart.    At  his  dev^^* 
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the  dominioiis  of  Bfahmood  extended  as  &r  as  Isfahan  weitwaxd, 
and  their  extent,  already  great^  only  perhaps  prevented  a  pennanent 
occupation  of  the  greater  part  of  India.  Thirteen  invaaons  of 
India  are  claimed  for  him ;  but  ten  only,  as  detailed,  are  of  oan« 
sequence. 


CHAPTER  m. 

FBOM  THX  DEATH  OF  800LTAV  XAHMOOB  TO  THX  END  OF 
THB  enUZSEVT  STirASTT,  A.D.  1030-118(5. 

Mahxood  left  twin  sons,  Mahomed  and  Musaood :  and  by  his  iviU, 
xnhoiiMd  created  Mahomed  his  successor.  The  brothers  had 
S^^^M.K.  never  been  on  good  terms,  and  while  their  father  kept 
mood.  Mahomed  near  him,  on  account  of  his  docile  and  tract- 

able disposition,  he  conferred  on  Musaood  the  goyemment  of 
Isfahan,  in  order  that  his  turbulent  nature  might  find  employment 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  warlike  tribes  around  hiuL  On  his 
father's  death,  Musaood  wrote  to  his  brother  relinquishing  his 
claim  to  succession,  provided  the  Persian  provinces  were  assigned 
to  him,  and  his  name  were  read  first  in  the  public  prayers ;  this, 
however,  was  refused  by  Mahomed,  who,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  officers  of  state,  marched  with  an  army  to  meet  his  brother. 
By  the  way,  Mahomed  halted  for  the  forty  days'  fast  of  the 
Kumz&n,  during  which  time  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
in  camp  by  his  uncle  and  two  other  chief  officers,  and  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned.  The  confederates  then  marched  to  Herat 
with  the  army,  and  joining  Musaood,  swore  allegiance  to  him. 
Musaood,  however,  though  he  did  not  release  his  brother,  hanged 
t)ne  and  beheaded  the  other  of  the  two  treacherous  officers,  and 
MAhomed.  imprisoned  his  uncle  for  life.  According  to  the  cruel 
depoMdr"  custom,  of  the  time,  Mahomed  was  blinded  and  deposed, 
mTSfXti^  '^^  <^  ^^f^  of  five  months,  and  Musaood  became  sooltan 
MuMood.ioBi.  of  the  whole  Qhuznevy  dominions. 

Prom  the  period  of  his  accession,  in  1031  A.D.,  till  1033,  Musaood 

was  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Seljuk  Tartars  j  but  peace  being 

MaMcHMfi    ^"^cluded  with  them,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 

indSl**'*  **'   ^ffi^i™  of  India,  whither  he  proceeded ;  captured  the 

fort  of  Sursooty,  in  the  Eashmere  hills ;  and  while  he 

was  engaged  in  this  campaign,  heard  of  the  defeat  of  his  general 

Rcnvwith*    ^y  *^®  8e\juk8,  and  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  that 

expedttion.     part  of  his  dominions  to  restore  order.    In  the  year 

RjiroidHar»-  1036,  having  returned  to  India,  Musaood  reduced  the 

loyuukdr "     ^ort  of  Hansy,  before  deemed  impregnable,  established 
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A  gvriaon  in  it,  and  also  in  Sonput,  near  Dehly ;  and  retnniing 
to  Lahore,  left  his  son  M&dood  in  possession,  and  pro-  voMood 
ceeded  to  Ghuzny.    Here  he  found  the  kingdom  in  con-  SS^Sfflll 
fusion  from  repeated  attacks  by  the  Seljuks,  and  in  May  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
1040  himself  received  a  sore  defeat  by  them,  by  which  pn^d  bj  tt« 
he  was  so  disheartened,  that  he  determined  tb  reside 
for  the  future  in  India.     As  he  proceeded  to  Lahore  taeoeeds 
m  1042,  his  army  mutinied,  deposed  him,  and  put  ^"^ 
him  to  death,  raising  to  the  throne  his  blind  brother  Mahomed, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him.    Musaood  had  reigned  nine 
Tears.    Though  of  a  warlike  temperament,  he  was  fond  of  the 
society  of  learned    men;    he  built  and  endowed  schools    and 
colleges,  and  for  a  period  was  very  popular ;  but  he  lacked  the 
energy  of  bis    father,   and    perhaps  the  Ghuznevy  dominions, 
already  spread  OTer  an  immense  tract  of  country,  were  become 
too  large  to  be  governed  efficiently.    Shortly  after  his  deposition, 
Musaood  was  put  to  death  by  his  cousin  Soliman^  in  the  fort 
of  Knnry,  where  he  had  been  confined.    During  his  reign  he 
had  appointed  his  son  Modood  governor  of   Baikh ;    who,  on 
bearing  of  bis  &ther*s  murder,  repaired  to  Ghuzny,  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  assumed  the  crown,  and  immediately 
marched  upon  Lahore  to  avenge  his  &ther's  death.  iiMood.ion 
The  blind  king  Mahomed  opposed  him  at  Duntoor,  MSQmMiS* 
was  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner,  and,  with  several  p^^J!^"^ 
offioeis  who  had  taken  part  in  the  deposition  of  King  "><><^ 
Musaood,  put  to  death.    Finding  his  brother  M&dood,  who  had 
continued  in  charge  of  Lahore,  was  not  disposed  to  accord  his 
allegiance,  Mddood  marched  against  him ;  but,  before  any  engage- 
ment occurred,  Madood  was  found  dead  in  his  bed^  and  aJl  opposi- 
tion ceased.    Meanwhile  the  Seljuks  had  recommenced 
hostilities,  and  the  king  left  India  to  oppose  them.  oppoMtb* 
Doting  his  absence,  the  Hindoo  princes  of  Northern 
India,  taking  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of  the  new  king,  or- 
ganised an  insurrection  against  the  Mahomedans,  which  for  a 
time  threatened  serious  consequences.    The  Rajah  of  Dehly,  in 
conjunction  with  other  confederates,  retook  Hansy  and  Hindoo 
Thandrar,  with  their  dependencies.   The  fort  of  Ni^  insurrMtion, 
gnkote  capitulated,  and  an  idol  was  replaced  there 
with  great    pomp.      This   success  encouraged  other     oonqaer 
rajahs  of  the  Punjab ;  who,  having  coalesced,  invested     ^"^ 
Lahore;  but  it  was  desperately  defended  by  its  Mahomedan 
ginisott,  street  by  street ;  and  when,  in  despair  of  re-  ^ht  niDdoM 
oeiving  aid,  and  in  sore  strait  from  famine,  the  garrison  ^'^  ^^ 
aallisd  forth,  the  Hindoos  fled,  and  the  siege  ceased,   ve  defMMd. 
This  event  seems  to  have  broken  up  the  Hindoo  confederation ; 
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for  though  the  troubles  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  kingdom 

never  ceased,  its  Indian  possessions  remained  at  peace  till  the  ldng*8 

King  death,  which  occurred  December  24,  a.d.  1049.    Hia 

?(JJC^'*     son  Musaood,  a  child  of  four  years  old,  was  proclaimed 

AJMott.      king,  but  almost  immediately  deposed  by  his  unde 

Pope  Leo  IX.  Abool  Hassan,  who  became  king,  and  at  ouce  recovered 

the  Punj4b,  Sinde,  and  pther  Indian  territory  from  a  rebel  otiicer 

who  had  coalesced  with  the  inhabitants.     Abool  Hassan  was, 

Abooi  Hauan  however,  deposed  in  1051  by  Abdool  Rusheed,  a  son  of 

?05i?)?A^    the  Sooltan  Mahmood ;  who,  after  a  reign  of  a  year, 

J,**>' Rusheed.  -^ag  in  time  deposed  by  Farokhzad,  son  of  King  Musa- 

dpp«isea  iiim    ood,  who  reigned  six  years,  and  died  in  a.d.  1058 ;  but 

reih-ns'tfu       no  event  of  Indian  interest  is  recorded  of  this  period. 

A.o.io6a.        j£^  ^^  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ibrahim  without 

JuSSJda,  and  Opposition,  who  reigned  in  peace  till  his  death,  in  a.d. 

rlf  low!."       1098,  with  the  exception  of  one  Indian  campaijrn  in 

Ed  arki         ^'^'   1079,  which  was  confined  to  a  portion  of  the 

of  Scotland.     PuujILb.      Ibrahim  was  a  religious  devotee,  and  em- 

Mn8a.>ndiiT.    ploycd  himsclf  in  translating  the   Koran  and  other 

reignr^m*"**  religious  works.     His  son  Musaood  III.,  who  succeeded 

A.D.  1118.        Ij^jjj^  ^^  q£  ^  bolder  and  more  martial  character,  and 

his  love  of  justice  was  distinguished  by  the  compilation  of  all 

existing  laws  of  the  kingdom  into  one  code.     Although  he  does 

not  appear  to  have  entered  upon  any  Indian  campaign  in  person, 

yet  his  generals  carried  the  Mahomedan  arms  beyond  the  Ganges, 

and  returned  with  much  spoil  of  temples  and  cities.    During  the 

^^  reign  of  Musaood  III.  Lahore  became  the  real  capital 

Lahore  hta   of  the  Ghuznevy  dynasty,  and  their  possessions  in  India 

had  become  consolidated. 
Arslan,  a  son  of  the  late  king,  now  imprisoned  his  brothers,  and 
Araian  ^^  crowned ;  but  the  princes  who  had  been  put  aside 

uaarpathe      appealed  through   their  mother,  who  was  sister   of 
"**  Sanjur,  sooltan  of  the  Seljuks,  to  him  for  aid,  which 

was  promptly  rendered,  and  Arslan  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  by 
the  sooltan  in  person.  Arslan  fled  to  India,  and  collecting  all  the 
troops  there,  attempted  to  recover  Ghuzny,  but  was  again  defeated. 
Put  to  death,  ^^^  P^t  to  death  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  ag« 
!»"•  and  third  of  his  reign. 

When  the  Seljuk  sooltan  interfered,  in  1118  a.d.,  on  behalf  of 
MbrAm  ^^^  nephews,  and  defeated  Arslan,  he  placed  another 
■ooitaD,  iiw.  nephew,  B^hr&m,  brother  of  Arslan,  upon  the  throne,  and 
the  date  of  his  reign  is  reckoned  from  that  peiiod — there  bein^^ 
then  in  fact  two  kings  of  the  same  kingdom.  After  quelling  a 
rebellion  in  India,  B^hr&m  reigned  in  peace  for  some  time,  but 
having  executed  one  of  the  Ghoory  family,  his  son-in-law,  the 
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Wnoe  of  Ghoor,  Seif-ood-deen  Soor,  in  order  to  avenge  his  brother's 
death,  invaded  Ghuzny,  when  B^hr&m  was  forced  to  fly,  and 
Seif-ood-deen  took  possession  of  the  city.  B^hrdm,  however, 
recovered  it  during  the  winter,  and  took  Seif-ood-deen  prisoner, 
whom  he  executed  in  a  barbarous  manner.  Alla-ood-deen,  brother 
of  Seif-ood-deen,  now  sooltan  of  Ghoor,  marched  at  onoe  to  avenge 
the  act,  defeated  B^hr&m,  and  having  taken  possession  Qhaxnr 
of  Ghuzny,  gave  it  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  ^uaSSSieen 
slaughter  for  seven  days.  Most  of  the  noble  edifices  Beijuk. 
rused  by  the  Ghuznevy  kings  were  destroyed,  and  even  learned 
and  inoffensive  men  of  high  station  were  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  The  city  never  afterwards  recovered  from  this  spoliation, 
and  AUa-ood-deen  obtained  the  appellation  of  '  Jehan-soz,'  or 
'burner  of  the  world,'  by  which,  and  for  his  infamous  cruelties, 
he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  These  events  have  perhaps  no 
direct  concern  with  Indian  history,  but  it  is  necessary  to  relate 
them  in  regard  to  the  family  of  Ghoor,  which  succeeded  the 
Ghuznevies  in  India. 

After  the  engagement  with  Alla-ood-deen,  Sooltan  B^hr&m  fled 
towards  India,  but  died  by  the  way  of  a  broken  heart,  in  the  year 
1 1 63,  having  reigned  36  years.  Frederick  i.. 

His  son  Khoosroo,  who  reached  Lahore  safely,  was  Sn^J[I?S' 
received  with  joy,  and  became  king.    He  would  have  ^^'^any- 
made  an  effort  to  regain  Ghuzny,  but  owing  to  the  de-  B^hnim  died, 
feat  of  the  Seljuk  sooltan  by  the  Toorkomans,  this  be- 
came  impossible,  and  he  remamed  content  with  his  Bon,iacm-d8. 
Indian  possessions,  over  which  he  ruled  for  seven  years  men  «t 
without  troubles.    He  died  at  Lahore,  in  the  year  iJi^ 
1160,  leaving  his  dominions  to  his    son,   Khoosroo  Theohoo 
MoUik,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  f^mur 
After  a  protracted  struggle,  the  whole  kingdom  of  ohuzny. 
Ghuzny  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Ghoory  phmp 
famUy,  and  in  the  year  1180,  Shahab-ood-deen  Ma-  ^SffJ}"" 
homed  Ghoory,  brother  of  Gheias-ood-deen,  sooltan  ^nnce 
of  Ghoor,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  Alla-ood-deen,  overran  the 
Indian  possessions  of  Sooltan  Khoosroo,  and  invested  Lahore,  which 
be  was  unable  to  take,  and  peace  was  concluded  between  them, 
Sooltan  Khooaroo  giving  up  his  son  Khoosroo  Mullik  as  a  hostage. 
Foot  years  afterwards  Mahomed  Ghoory  invaded  the  Punjab 
again,  and  established  some  garrisons  in  the  province,  which 
Sooltan  Khoosroo  was  unable  to  expel :  and  being  desirous  of  getting 
the  sooltan  into  his  power,  wrote  to  him  that  he  had  despatched 
hii  son  with  overtures  of  peace.    The  message  was  not  open  to 
■wpicion,  and  the  sooltan,  very  desirous  of  meeting  the  son  from 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated^  went  to  meet  him,  atten<^ 
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onlyby A  small  eaoort  Mahomed  Ghoory's  plan  had  so  &r  saooeeded : 

MahoiMd    '^^  ^7  ft  n^pid  march,  at  the  head  of  20,000  cavaliy,  he 

d^M       threw  himself  between  the  sooltan  and  Lahore,  and 

KhiwSroo     "^^^^  Pft't  of  the  force  surrounded  the  unfortunate 

"nd  Mu- '    sooltan*s  camp  and  made  him  prisoner,  the  rest,  headed 

ayjuMj  of   by  Mahomed  Ghoory,  passed  on  to  Lahore,  of  which  he 

^  '*^^'        took  possession  without  opposition,  in  the  name  of  his 

brother,  the  Sooltan  of  Ghoor.    Thus  the  house  of  Ghumy  ceased 

to  reign  ;  Sooltan  Khoosroo  had  reigned  tweoty-eight  years,  and 

was  ^e  last  of  the  race  of  Subooktugeen  who  held  royal  power. 

He  and  his  family  were  sent  to  Ghoor  and  confined  there,  and 

their  ultimate  fate  is  not  known.    The  great  Ghuznevy  dynasty 

had  lasted  from  A.n.  962  to  1166,  or  224  years. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THB  OOKQUXSTB  OF  BOOLTAK  BHA.HA.B-00D-DEXN,  ILLHXOOD 
OHOOBT,  OOMHOVLT  CALLED  XAHOMSD  GHOOBT,  A.]>.  1166- 
1206. 

Alla-ood-deen,  sooltan  of  Ghoor,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
sooiun  Ghuzny,  died  in  1166  a.d.,  after  a  reign  of  four  years. 
tih,%7dter°  He  had  confined  his  nephews  Gheias-ood-deen  and  Sha- 
A.O.  uM.  hab-ood-deen,  and  his  son  Seif-ood-deen  became  sooltan. 
seif-ood-deen,  His  first  act  was  to  release  his  cousins,  and  restore 

hli  ton,  ,  ,  «         .     1  .      ^1     t    li  « 

•urc««dt,  and  them  to  the  government  they  had  previously  held ;  and 
year.  having  reigned  barely  a  year,  he  was  assassinated  by 

Sooltan  a  person  whose  brother  he  bad  put  to  death.    To  him 

deenTn^  Ghelas-ood-dsen  succeeded ;  and  it  is  a  strange  feature 
^^^^  of  those  times,  when  the  first  act  of  every  succeeding 

monarch  seems  to  have  been  to  slay,  blind,  or  confine  every  pes- 
ffible  pretender  to  the  throne,  that  he  should  hare  trusted  his 
brother  Mahomed  with  powers  virtually  as  extensive  as  his  own ; 
a  trust  which  was  fulfilled  to  the  day  of  his  death  by  Mahomed 
Ghoory  with  the  most  scrupulous  and  devoted  faith. 

Mahomed  Ghooiy,  after  Ghuzny  had  been  taken  possession  of 
Vint  Indian  ^7  ^^  brother,  Sooltan  G  heias-ood-deeni  and  the  officers 
Sah^cS  "'  ^^  ^^®  Ghuznevy  kings  displaced,  was  despatched  to 
GbuoiT.  India,  to  annex  the  provinces  which  belonged  to  the 
subverted  dynasty.  Mooltan  was  taken,  and  the  fort  of  Oocha,  the 
scene  of  Alexander's  memorable  attack  and  severe  wound,  waa 
invested.  The  gates  were  opened  by  the  raja'i*s  widow,  who 
desired  to  many  her  daughter  to  the  Mahomedan  general,  and 
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bad  pat  her  husband  to  death ;  and  he  returned  with  his  Hin- 
doo bride  to  Ghuzny.    In  AJ).  1179-80  he  invaded  8«sond 
Sooltan  Khoosroo  Mullik's  territoiy  of  Peshawur ;  aud,  aj>.ii7»^ 
■8  has  been  already  related  in  the  last  chapter,  gained  YtiWx^ 
poaseflsion  of  Lahore,  and  sent  the  royal  captives  to  his  ^iQ^of" 
brother  Gheias-ood-deen,  by  whom  they  were  confined.  '»uee. 

In  1191  Mahomed  Ghoory  again  advanced  into  India,  and  re- 
took the  fort  of  Bitunda  from  die  Hindoos.    Here  he  ^i,,^ 
learned  that  the  Rajah  of  Ajmeie,  Prithy  lUi,  with  SSuiSa. 
the  Rajah  of  Dehly,  Chawund  Rai,  were  advancing  to  ^,^,,.^1^,^ 
meet  him  vnth  200^000  horse  and  3,000  elephants;  FaiMtUM. 
and  the  adverse  forces  met  near  the  village  of  Nar-  Battle  of 
lain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Soorsutty  or  Saraswaty  river,  deiSiuof^a 
which,  to  the  Hindoos,  was  the  holy  ground  of  the  M^<»°»e*M«- 
Mihibhirut     In  this  engagement,  Mahomed  Ghooiy  was  de- 
feated vrith  great  loes ;  himself  severely  wounded,  and  his  anuy 
pursued  for  forfy  miles.     But  the  Hindoos  did  not  follow  up 
their  advantage :  Bitunda  was  besieged  for  a  time,  but  abandoned ; 
and,  as  had  been  the  case  before,  the  Hindoo  princes  relapsed  into 
inactivity. 

For  a  time  Mahomed  rested  with  his  brother  Sooltan  Gheias- 
ood-deen  at  Ghoor ;  but  the  shame  of  the  defeat  he  had  ,„„^|^ 
sustained  rankled  at  his  heart,  and  proceeding  to  his  campaign, 
^veinment  of  Ghuzny,  he  organised  an  army  of  '^'^*"''* 
120,000  picked  horsemen,  with  which  he  marched  suddenly  into 
India  by  the  route  of  Peshawur.  Having  reached  Lahore,  he 
dispatched  an  ambassador  to  the  Rajah  of  Ajmere,  offering  him 
friendship  should  he  embrace  Islamism,  otherwise  the  issue  of 
▼ar;  a  fair  challenge  perhaps,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
times,  but  one  which,  he  must  have  Imown,  would  be  refused. 
It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to  have  offered  to  the  head  of  the 
Chdhan  Rajpoots,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
fire-fountain  of  Mount  Aboo,  a  greater  insult  At  this  period  the 
raUng  fiuniliea  of  the  Hindoos  of  Northern  India  were  all  Raj- 
poots. Prithy  mi,  rajah  of  Ajmere,  was  the  head  of  the  Chd- 
han  tribe ;  and,  subordinate  to  him  were  the  H&ris,  under  Hamira 
and  others.  Tlie  Aditya  dynasty  of  Mewar  was  ruled  over  by 
Kagakuna.  The  TomtoLS  were  rajahs  of  Dehly,  the  Rah  tores 
of  Kanouj,  and  the  Baghilas,  who  had  succeeded  the  Chaliikyas, 
of  Qnserat  To  all  these,  the  chosen  champions  of  the  Hindoo 
fiuth,  and  representatives  of  the  Aryan  chivalry,  Prithy  Rai 
made  a  powerful  appeal,  which  was  heartily  responded  to. 
Thoir'^lendid  victory  over  Mahomed  Ghoory  was  not  more  than 
two  yean  old,  and  nothing  had  occurred  to  damp  the  ardour  It 
had  reawakened;    nor  at  any  period  in  its  history  were  the 
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Bajpoots  of  India  better  united,  or  more  fitted  to  encounter  a 
national  enemy  than  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Hindoos  took  up  their  position  on  their  old  ground  at 
SMond  wrmt  Tirouri  or  Narr^n,  on  the  Soorsutty  river,  and  awaited 
yirriin'or  ^^®  arrival  of  the  Mabomedans,  with  the  river  bed, 
TiTourL  for  it  contained  little  water,  between  them.  Ferishta 
quotes  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  commanders ;  that  of 
the  Hindoos  is  arrogant  and  vaunting,  but  offering  not  to  molest 
the  Mahomedans  if  they  retired.  Mahomed*s  reply  is  that  of  a 
idmple  soldier,  whose  sense  of  duty  forbids  him  to  retreat.  The 
Hindoos  spent  the  night  in  thoughtless  revelry,  the  Mahomedans 
in  preparation,  and  before  dawn  Maliomed  had  advanced  tu  the 
vfetorfoftha  hostile  camp.  He  directed  attacks  to  be  made  by 
iuiiome<iuit.  fjggjj  \)odie8  of  horse  on  the  Hindoo  centre  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  retreating  at  the  same  time,  till  watching  his  opportunity, 
he  charged  at  the  head  of  12,000cho8en  mail-olad  warriors,  and  rode 
through  the  Hindoo  host,  scattering  it  on  all  ndcs.  '  Like  a  great 
building/  writes  Ferishta, '  it  tottered  to  its  fall,  and  was  lost  in  its 
own  ruins.'  Chawund  Rai,  rajah  of  Dehly,  Hamira  Hard,  and 
many  noted  leaders  fell  on  the  field.  Prithy  Rdi  was  taken  and 
put  to  death,  and  the  whole  of  the  materiel  and  private  property 
of  the  Hindoo  army  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands.  This  great 
Deride*  th«  battle  virtually  decided  the  fate  of  India,  nor  was  any 
fateofiudia.  coalition  of  similar  magnitude  attempted,  or  indeed 
was  it  possible,  in  after  years. 

The  glory  of  the  victory  was  stained  by  the  massacre  of  un- 
resisting Hindoos  at  Ajmere,  which  was  plundered ;  and  having 
made  over  the  country  to  an  illegitimate  son  of  Prithy  Kai, 
Kootnvwtnd.  Mahomcd  proceeded  northwards,  and  returned  to 
deen  Eibuk  Qhuzny,  leaving  as  his  deputy  Kootub-ood-deen  Eibuk, 
Dettir.  who  took  Dehly  with  its  dependenci«*s  from  the  rajah, 

and  in  1103  a.d.  established  it  as  the  seat  of  Mahomedan  govern- 
ment 

In  the  succeeding  year,  Mahomed  Ghoory  returned  to  India, 
and    marching    eastwards,   Jeychund    Kai,  rajah    of 
^puiim.   Kanouj,  was  defeated  by  the  vanguard  of  the  army 
Aj>.  1194.      yj^Y^^^f  Kootub-ood-deen  Eibuk,  and  a  fort,  in  which  the 
BwJreL*"*  rajahs  of  Kanouj  kept  their  treasures,  fell  before  the 
uk«u.         Mahomedans,  who  passed  onwards  to  Benares,  where 
Mahomed  Ghoory  broke  the  idols  in  all  the  temples,  and  conse- 
crated the  buildings  to  Islamism.    He  then  proceeded  to  return 
to  Ghuzny,  having  created  Kootub-ood-deen  viceroy.  In  1194  a.d. 
Kootub-ood-deen  was  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  prince  who  had 
been  nominated  to  Ajmere  and  had  been  expelled.      Hemraj, 
who  had  created  the  revolution,  was,  however,  defeated  and  slain 
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in  biitle,  and  a  Mahomedan  goremor  was  appointed  to  protect  and 
eontiol  the  rajab — a  course  which  has  often  since  been  followed  hy 
ounelves  under  similar  circumstances.    Having  settled  ^^ 

Ajmere,  Kootub-ood-deen  proceeded  to  Anhulwara,  in  dern  Kibuk 
Gusemty  where  he  defeated  Bheem  D4o,  the  rajah,  and  lujah  of  ^ 
would  probably  have  annexed  the  kingdom,  but  was  ^'"^'^ 
recalled  to  Behly,  by  orders  from  Obuzny. 

The  sixth  campaign  was  of  short  duration,  for  Mahomed  Ghoory, 
after  taking  Byana,  in  Rajpootana,  left  the  field  opera-  giith  am- 
tionii  to   be    concluded   by  Kootub-ood-deen,  when  !*'«•»•"•*• 
Owalior  fell  after  a  long  siege ;  and  marching  into  n^oazTA? 
Goierat,  be  took  Anhulwara  and  all  its  dependencies.  K^tuti^- 
In  this  year,  while  engaged  hi  affidrs  on  the  western  ^^^ 
frontier,  Mahomed  Ghoorv  heard  of  the  death  of  his  *J?V*"  ^ 
brotbcr,   Gbeias-ood-deen,  and  was  crowned  sooltan  <ieendie«. 
without  opposition.   He  now  recommenced  his  western  },' MnboS^ld 
campaign  against  the  King  of  Kharizm,  but  was  de-  ^^<^rr,  nas* 
floated  in  a  severe  battle,   and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life, 
being  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom. 

Meanwhile  the  Gukkurs,  mention  of  whom  bas  been  made  on 
previous  occasions,  revolted,  and  committed  dreadful  Retieiiinnnf 
atrocities  in  the  Punjab,  which  they  overran,  and  even  ^^'^  «ukk«r». 
captured  Lahore.  The  sooltan,  therefore,  marched  from  Ghuzny 
to  Mooltan,  which  had  also  rebelled,  defeated  the  rebel  Zeeruk, 
who  bad  been  in  charge  of  the  province,  and  then  attacked  the 
PuDJ&b  in  conjunction  with  Kootub-ood-deen,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned from  Dehly.  The  Gukkurs  were  quickly  reduced,  and  for 
the  most  part  became  Mahomedans :  and  the  sooltan  was  on  his 
return  to  Ghuzny,  when,  being  encamped  near  the  town  of  Robtuk, 
<in  the  Indus,  and  his  tents  opened  at  nights  to  admit  BnoiunMnho- 
fresh  air  from  the  river,  a  body  of  Gukkurs  swam  the  !SSP'*"V*1 
ttivam,  cut  down  the  sentinel  in  the  sooltan's  tent,  and  Hobtuk.  ixus. 
lie£«re  the  guards  could  assemb  e,  bad  succeeded  in  forcing  an 
entrance  and  in  murdering  him ;  he  was  found  to  have  received 
DO  hm  than  twenty-two  wounds.  This  event  happened  on  March 
U,  A.D.  1205.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Ghuzny,  and  interred 
there.  Mahomed  Ghoory  left  no  male  issue.  He  bad  accumu- 
lated an  immense  amount  of  treasure,  the  results  of  his  Indian 
campaigns,  the  possession  of  which,  with  the  succession  to  the 
kingdom,  was  disputed  for  a  time ;  but  eventually  his  nephew, 
Mahmood,  son  of  the  late  king,  Gheias-ood-deeuj  was  crowned  as 
looltan. 

The  character  of  Mahomed  Ghoory  is  hardly,  perhaps,  sp- 
predated  by  the  Mahomedan  historians.  He  was  faithtid  to  his 
brother,  just  and  liberal ;  and  his  military  exploits  equalled,  if  they 
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did  not  in  some  respects  exceed,  those  of  his  great  ancestor,  Sooltan 
ohnnieter  of  Mahmood  I.  He  overcame  greater  combinations  bj 
luhumed  ^®  Hindoo  princes  than  it  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
Ghoory.  of  Sooltan  Mahmood  to  encounter,  and  his  general- 
ship and  calm  courage  in  the  great  battle  which  virtually 
decided  the  fate  of  India  were  of  the  highest  character.  Sooltan 
Mahmood's  exploits  were  against  a  people  who  had  not,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  scarcely  indeed  of  tradition,  encountered  a 
foreign  invasion;  they  were  taken  unawares,  and  for  the  most 
part  made  a  comparatively  trifling  defence.  Mahomed  Ghoozy, 
on  the  contrary,  had  to  contend  with  the  combined  military  forces 
of  Northern  India,  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  common 
danger,  actuated  by  national  honour  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  inspirited  by  their  previous  victory.  The  results  of 
his  Indian  campaigns  were  not  merely  plunder.  As  Mahomed 
Ghoory  advanced  he  annexed  the  districts  he  occupied,  and  pro- 
vided means  for  their  administration,  and  they  laid  the  real 
foundation  of  the  subsequent  Mahomedan  empire  of  India,  of 
which  his  comparatively  early  death  prevented  the  probable  re- 
alisation in  his  own  person. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  BLiLVB  KINGS  OF  SEHLT  IS  8T7C0ESBI0N, 

A.B.  1205  TO  1239. 

At  the  period  of  Sooltan  Mahomed  Ghoory*s  death,  three  Turkish 
slaves,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  him,  held  viceregal  appoint- 
ments. Eootub-ood-deen  Eibuk  was  viceroy  in  Northern  India, 
Nasir-ood-deen  KublU^h^  in  Mooltan  and  Sinde,  and  Eldooz  in 
Ghuzny.  Mahomed  Ghoory*s  successor,  his  nephew 
dMn  Bibok'  ^hmood,  immediately  after  his  accession,  sent  a  war- 
«rnitedking  f^^i  of  investiture  as  kiog,  with  all  the  insignia  of 
xn.  iiok  royalty,  to  Kootub-ood-deen,  and  he  was  crowned,  as 
Henry  ^^  Mahomedan  king,  at  Lahore  on  July  24, 1206.  The 

c!)t»r«nti^      king  had  already  served   in  India  for  twenty  years, 
Bopia.  and  had  exercised  viceregal  power  for  the  whole  of 

oriffin  Af        that  period.    He  was  not  therefore  new  to  the  situa- 
K^itub-ood-    ^i^j^   ^^j^  ^f  obscure  parents,  he  had  become  the  slave 

of  a  Kazi  or  law-officer  in  Toorkistan,  who  had  him 
educated.  On  this  person's  death  the  boy  was  sold  by  his 
executors,  and  presented  by  the  purchaser  to  Mahomed  Ghoory, 
then  engaged  in  one  of  his  western  campaigns.  Thenceforward 
the  fortunes  of  Kootub-ood-deen  experienced  no  check }  his  natural 
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talents  bad  free  scope  for  action,  and  whether  as  a  soldier,  a 
gnen],  or  a  political  administnitor,  he  gained  eqnal  distinction. 

To  him,  indeed,  the  details  of  the  conquests  in  India  are  due. 
^1193  A.D.y  after  Mahomed  Ghoory  had  returned  to 
QhnuBjf  Eootub-ood-deen  took  Dehlj,  after  a  fierce  con-  cMiiMUffna 
ilic^  and  established  the  seat  of  Mahomedan  government  nod-deen 
there.    In  the  succeeding  year  he  droTO  hack  the  '^'^"^ 
Qaxeiat  forces,  and  in  1104  accompanied  the    sooltan   in  his 
cunpaign  towards  Benares.     His  establishment  of  a  Mahomedan 
administration  in  Ajmere  has  been  already  noticed,  as  iilso  the 
campaign  which  ensued  in  Guzerat ;  and  in  the  i>ame  year  Eootub- 
ood-deen  was  inyited  to  Ghuzny,  where  he  was  received  with  all 
the  honour  and  respect  due  to  his  position.    He  had  scarcely 
retained  to  Behly  when  the  Mairs  of  Rnjpootana  rebelled.  Kootub- 
ood-deen  proceeded  to  attack  them,  but  was  worsted  in  a  skirmish, 
in  which  be  received  six  or  seven  wounds,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death.    In  the  year  1202  he  captured  the  strong  fort 
of  Kalinga,  in   Bundelkund,  obtaining  an  immense  booty,  and 
completed  the  subjugation  of  the  provinces  lying  between  that 
place  and  Behly.  In  the  year  1205,  as  has  been  related,  he  became 
king  of  India,  and  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between   him  and 
Bdoos,  governor  of  Ghuzny,  he  marched  thither  and 
WM  crowned  there ;  but,  unable  to  hold  the  city,  he  SS  u^""' 
letoned  almost  immediately  to  India.    Here,  until  ^nrulo^* 
his  death,  which  occurred  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  J5*U*^.''{5J',J 
the  year  1210,  Kootub-ood-deen  occupied  himself  in  (w,  ^ 
the  regulation  of  his  dominions,  and  attempted  no  nfriinBtehe 
farther  conquests.    There  can  be  no  question  of  the       ^^*^ 
ability  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  from  the  condition  of  a 
•lave  to  Uiat  of  a  king,  and  Mahomedan  historians  attest  not  only 
his  vigour,  but  his  social  virtues,  and  his  profound,  generous 
liberality.   To  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Dehly  the  celebrated 
minaret,  called  the  Kootub  Minar,  still  perfect,  with  a  splendid 
mosque,  were  commenced  by  Kootub-ood-deen,  and  completed  by 
his  successor,  Shumsh-ood-deen  Altmish. 

Kootub-ood-deen  left  one  son,  Ar&m,  who  at  once  ascended  to  the 
throne,  but  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  vigour  ArAm^hfa  «nn. 
sad  resolution.  Nasir-ood-deen  Kub4ch&  became  in-  weo*****."!*^ 
dependent  in  Sinde,  and  Mahmood  Bukhtyar  Khiljy,  another  of 
Sooltan  Mahomed  Ghoory*s  slaves,  possessed  himself  of  Bengal, 
while  other  chiefs,  imitating  their  example,  became  independent 
A  deputation  of  the  nobles  of  the  State,  therefore,  waited  upon 
Shumsh-ood-deen  Altmish,  the  son-in-law  and  adopted  son  of 
the  late  king,  and  besought  him  to  save  the  kingdom  by  ^^ 

aooeptiog  the  throne.    He  complied  with  their  request,  deen  Aitmiih 
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defeated  Aram  in  an  engagement  near  Dehly,  and  was  crowned 
defrau  ArAm.  king.  All  these  events  happened  in  the  same  year, 
kJi^l^m  *'  1210y  and  before  he  had  well  established  his  authoiitj 
Bhumsh-ood  the  Toorky  cayalrj  in  his  serrice  rebelled  and  ad- 
STiSdMiTh?  vanced  upon  Dehly,  but  were  defeated  by  the  king, 
ttaroue.i3ie.    ^jj^  y^  jj^^  j^^  ^j^^  ^  oppose  him.    In  the  year 

JJl!S[^ir**  1216,  Taj-ood-deen  Eldooz,  king  of  Ghuzny,  made  an 
KiuffJohn.  effort  to  recover  the  Indian  dominions,  and  adyanoed 
stdoo!?  ^**"  "P^°  Dehly  with  a  large  army,  but  was  defeated  by 
V.^^^  u  w  .    AJtmish  on  the  plain  already  memorable  from  former 

Attmlnh.  hut  ,       1  . 

iidrfeattrd.     battles,  and  taken  prisoner. 

In  1217  Altmish  next  endeavoured  to  reduce  Nasir-ood-deen 

u«^rTiii.      Kub^ha,  who  was  independent  in  Sinde,  but  fiailed 

kiimtif  in  his  purpose  after  a  severe  struggle.    Meanwhile  the 

dominions  of  the  Sooltan  of  Eharizm  had  been  invaded 

ohuzrir^'y       by  the  Moghuls  under  Chengiz  or  Jengiz  Khan,  who 

mi£r"jtfnviz  ovemui  the  country,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Ghuzny. 

^  '^ "'-  Jelal-ood-deen,  the  son  of  the  Sooltan  of  Kharizm,  vainly 

endeavoured  to  save  the  eastern  portion  of  his  dominions,  but 

was  pursued  to  the  Indus,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

lie  repaired  to  Altmish,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  act 

against  the  Moghuls,  but  in  the  face  of  their  overwhelming  numbers 

and  power  he  declined  the  expedition.    Jelal-ood-deen,  however, 

subsequently  recovered  part  of  the  Ghuzny  dominions  in  Persia. 

In  1217  Shnmsh-ood-deen  Altmish  again  invaded  Sinde, 

invndeH       and  haviug  defeated  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  after- 

Hi'ude  a^id    wards  drowucd  in  the  Indus,  annexed  the  province  to 

Buoezea  It.   j^.^  dominions.     It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 

this    conquest  relates   to    Northern  Sinde    and   Mooltan  only. 

Southern  Sinde  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Sum^ra  Rajpoots, 

and  there  is  no  record  of  any  attempt  to  subdue  them  having 

been  made  by  the  Mahomedans  up  to  this  period.    In  a.d.  1220 

M«iinui         Malwah,  including  the  celebrated  fort  of  Mandoo,  was 

coDQuered.      conquered,  which  was  followed  in  1231  by  the  recapture 

Gwaiior  of  Gwalior,  which  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

recaptured.     ^^  Hindoos ;  and  in  this  campaign  Oojeyn,  the  former 

oojexn  ttken.  ^^^pj^^  ^f  j^j^j^  Vikram-Aditya  the  Great,  and  one  of 

the  oldest  and  most  famous  Hindoo  cities  of  India,  fell  into  the 

king^s  hands,  when  all  the  idols  of  the  celebrated  temples  there 

were  destroyed.    Altmish  also  re-established  his  authority  over 

the  provinces  of  Bengal,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the 

8boin»h.ood.  '^^ellion  of  its  governor.    Thus  before  his  death,  which 

dceii  Altmish  occurred  ou  April  80, 1236,  Shumsh-ood-deen  Altmish 

had  established  the  Mahomedan  sovereignty  over  the 

whole  of  Northern  India,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  and  in 
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thk  large  tract,  the  power  of  the  Hindoos  was  completely  broken. 
Such  of  the  native  chiefs  as  were  permitted  to  goyem  their 
hereditarj  dominions  paid  tribute;  but  the  largest  portion  of 
the  eountrj  appears  to  have  been  under  a  direct  Mahomedan 
admimstration.  Shumsh-ood-deen  Altmish  had  reigned  twenty- 
ox  years  with  honour,  and  forms  another  instance  of  self-eleyation 
by  his  talent,  fixim  his  originally  low  condition. 

Bookn-ood-deen,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  was  govemor  of 
Bodaoon,  and  was  at  Dehly  on  his  fathei^s  death.    ^®  ,,^   .^ 
WIS  crowned  without  opposition  on  May  1, 1236,  but  d«en  FeroM, 
at  once  abandoned  himself  to  every  species  of  licenti-  iS^Sit. 
ousDesa,  of  which  the  consequences  were  immediately 
apparent  in  soyeral  serious  rebellions.  His  mother,  a  cruel  woman, 
Tirtoally  conducted  the  administration;    but  the  nobles  of  the 
kmgdom  were  so  disgusted  with  the  conduct  both  of  the  mother 
and  son,  that  they  put  forward  Ruzeea  Sooltai^a,  his  eldest  sister, 
to  supersede  him ;  and  the  princess,  having  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  and  marched  against  him,  he  was  delivered  up  to  her, 
and  placed  in  confinement.    Ruzeea  Sooltana  was  no  sepoMd  and 
ordinary  woman.    It  is  rare  among  the  families  of  r^^^^' 
Eastern  princes  to  find  any  example  of  vigour  or  Booiuna. 
keiaifin  in  the  female  members ;  but  Ruzeea  possessed  both  in  an 
eminent  degree.    Ferishta  writes  of  her,  comparing  her    ^„  eh*- 
with  the  liuto  king's  sons : — '  She  had  a  man's  head  and    '^*'^''- 
heart,  and  was  better  than  twenty  such  sons ;'  she  had  no  fault, 
*  but  that  she  was  a  woman.'    She  was  well  educated,  and  had 
been  her  father's  constant  companion ;  and  while  engaged  i^  his 
Gwalior  campaign,  he  had  appointed  her  his  regent  at  the  captaL 
She  was  well  acquainted  rot  only  with  the  routine  of  ordinary  cur- 
rent a&irs,  but  with  the  political  transactions  of  the  State.    After 
her  assumption  of  the  royal  authority  she  gave  public  audiences,  sat 
in  the  royal  seat,  and  transacted  all  business  in  public.    Such  a 
person  must  needs  have  had,  and  perhaps  made,  many  enemies,  and 
there  were  many  intrigues  kgainst  her ;  but  for  a  time  she  succeeded 
in  brsaking  them  up,  and  in  establiBhing  full  order  in  the  State 
tod  its  most  distant  dependencies.    The  princess  was  nnmnrriedy 
snd  the  favour  with  which  she  regarded  her  master  of  the  horse, 
who  was  permitted  to  lift  her  on  her  horse  when  she  rode  out^ 
gave  offence  to  many. 

In  the  year  1239,  the  popular  feeling  was  expreraed  in  the  re- 
beUioa  of  the  Viceroy  of  Lahore;  but  the  queen  marched  promptly 
agunst  him,  and  reduced  him  to  obedience.  A  second  revolt  was 
that  of  Mullik  Altoonia  Toork,  governor  of  Bitunda.  In  proceed- 
ing thither  from  Lahore,  the  Toorky  chie&  of  the  army  mutinied, 
ind  carried  the  queen  to  Altoonia,  by  whom  she  was  detained, 
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and  to  whom  she  was  shortly  after  mairied.  Meanwhile  the 
The  queen  Prince  Beinun,  her  brother,  had  been  elected  king,  and 
Aiuwntaand  "^^^^  the  queen  marched  from  Bitunda,  to  reneeta- 
)•  deposed  b7  blish  her  authority,  at  the  head  of  an  army  which 
she  and  her  husbimd  had  collected,  they  were  met  by 
she^ttempta  the  forces  of  Beiram,  and  after  a  severe  action  the 
power,  but      queen  was  defeated.    She  rallied  her  army,  howeyer, 

!■  def oiited  ^77 

t«rioe.  but  was  defeated  finally  on  August  24,  12S9.    In  her 

Pot  to  de«th.  fii^lit  from  the  fatal  field  of  Keithul,  the  unfortunate 
^'^'  lady  and  her  husband  were  taken  prisoners,  and  put  to 

death,  on  November  14  of  the  same  year.  Buxeea  Begnm  Sooltana 
had  reigned  three  and  a  half  years. 


I  •         CHAPTER  \T[. 

i  THE  SLATE  K1K08  OP  DEHLT  (contmued),  A.D.  1239  TO  1288. 


Moiz-ooD-DE£N  Bbibam  ascended  the  throne  on  April  21, 1239-40, 

but  in  an  unquiet  reign  of  two  years  displayed  no 

K?o?i?rof    ability.    On  November  22, 1241,  the  Moghuls,  advanc- 

8<^itojia.     ^^?  ^^^  Ghuzny,  had  seized  Lahore ;  the  viceroy  kad 

im^*'     ^^^*  ^^^  ^^  vizier,  Yekhtyar-ood-deen,  was  dispatched 

from  Dehly  to  oppose  them  at  the  head  of  such  troops 

as  could  be  collected.    When  the  danger  was  past,  as  the  Moghuls 

did  not  remain,  the  vizier  formed  a  plot  to  depose  the  king:  and 

on  his  return  to  Dehly  besieged  the  capital,  whi(^,  after 

and  put        a  long  siegc,  was  taken  on  May  10, 1241,  and  the  king 

imprisoned  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  He  had  reigned 

MaMOfid     "  little  more  two  years.    He  was  succeeded  by  AUa-ood- 

succeeds.       ^^^  Musaood,  SOU  of  Rookn-ood-deen,  whose  reign 

••  of  four  years  is  remarkable  only  for  two  partial  invasions  by  the 

Moghuls— one  uf  Bengal  by  way  of  Tibet,  the  other  of  a  part  of  the 

Punjab— both  of  which  were  repeUed  by  the  local  authorities. 

Musaood   entered  upon   a  career  of  detestable  profligacy  and 

^  cruelty,  and  the  nobles  at  court,  wearied  of  his  vices,  requested  his 

^^^^^       uncle  Nasir-ood-deen  to  come  to  the  capitfd.    On  his 

deposed,      arrival,  on  June  10, 1246,  he  found  the  king  already 

deposed,  and  in  confinement|  where  he  remained  till 

his  death. 

Nasir-ood*deen  Mahmood,  in  many  respects,  was  a  remarkable 

ifMir<wd-    character.    He  was  the  son  of  Shumsh-ood-deen  Alt- 

m^^^'    mish,  and  had  been  nominated  by  his  father  to  the 

ceeds,  issc  government  of  Bengal,  but  was  too  young  to  undertake 
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thB  chaige.  The  widow  of  his  &Uier,  who  wu  not  bb  mother, 
hid  etofined  him ;  bat  he  waa  released  bj  King  Mosaood,  and 
sppwited  U>  the  goTSnuneat  of  Byraich,  which  he  cosdactad  in 
ID  able  maDoer.  His  peisonal  h&bita  were  Tetj  g,,hibiu 
ample ;  and  dhrin|:  his  imprisonment  he  had  Bupported  uid  ch>- 
hinuelf  by  making  copies  of  the  Eoriu,  an  occupatioa 
which  he  nerer  abandoned.  Ferishta  writes  of  him,  that  he  had 
but  cne  wife,  whom  he  obliged  to  do  all  homel;  offices,  refusing 
BFen  the  aaaistance  of  a  serrant ;  and  when  she  complained  one  day 
of  baring  burnt  her  fingers  in  baking  bread,  he  exhorted  her  to 
pOMTera  and  God  would  iswaid  her ;  as  for  himself,  he  waa  onlj 
a  tnutee  of  the  State  fonds,  and  would  allow  of  no  extra  expenses. 
If  the  king  had  been  earlier  employed  in  lar^  public  afiun,  as 
Us  &ther  intended,  it  is  probable  he  would  hare  made  a  better 
nler,  snd  trusted  less  to  others ;  nererthelsse,  his  raign  brought 
no  disaster  on  the  State,  and  his  virtnous  priTSta  chatacter  was  an 
■dmiiable  contrast  to  the  profligate  princes  who  had  preceded  him. 

Haring  removed  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  disaffected  officers 
bum  fnmtier  poets,  he  replaced  them  by  others,  and 
thqs  estaUisfaed  powerful  and  harmonious  garrisons  on  iii>  tataa- 
Uw  wot,  whence  Moghul  invasiouB  might  be  appte-  ™ 
bended.  He  then  redooed  many  of  the  petty  Hindoo  princes  of 
the  Dooib,  or  ti«ct  between  the  Ghmges  snd  Jomna,  to  obedience ; 
snd,  between  l'J47  and  1250,  the  territory  between  Malwah  and 
iki  Jumna,  with  the  greater  part  of  Rajpontana,  was  thoionghly 
Mkjeetcd.  In  the  principality  of  Nurwnr,  in  BundeUrond,  he  was 
opfMssd  by  the  rajah,  according  to  Ferishta,  at  the  head  of  S,OOD 
kone  and  300,000  foot ;  and  tkough  the  numbers  may  be  exag- 
fettted,  tbey  go  far  to  establish  the  extent  of  the  oppontion  which 
the  king  had  to  mcounter  in  the  subjugation  of  a  partially  cod- 
quered  and  martjsl  people.  It  was  an  interesting  cireomstence  of 
the  yesT  1260,  that  Sheer  Khan,  the  Ticeroy  in  eha^  of  the 
western  fixmlier,  arailed  himself  of  an  opporlUBily  of  dririne'  the 
Moguls  out  of  Qhuxny,  and  taking  posaeseioj  ■■]][[',  li,'-  ii  i'jn-  'tf 
the  king.  Another  incnisioa  by  them  into  tin-  r<ii:'.'i)i  '.'■■;!.-  also 
iqelled.  In  sfntB  of  some  domestic  intrigiie.'^  and  minor  cam- 
pugns,  the  king  seems  to  hare  enjoyed  peace  till  liM,  when  the 
Mtwileeaand  other  Rajpoot  tribes  broke  into  rebellion.  R^^rllln^ 
ind  WCTB  only  subjected  after  a  great  loss  of  life  on  """"•un 
both  kdss ;  and  in  the  Mme  year,  an  envoy  frim  tha  prince  of  the 
Uogbnls  arrived  and  was  entertained  with  great  honour  ,„i,,„^ 
ud^Jodoiir.  OnFebmary  18, ISafi-Q,  the kiag,  who  a.^:ai^ 
M  been  long  mffering  bom  disease,  died. 

It  is  doabdol  whether  he  left  any  children, 
tinad  fay  the  Mshmnedao  historian ;  and  Ghi 
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•m«T    Tt   "at* 
5a'!=5».    .a  IDs-  "«JmiIl  1^  33lft£ 

^jguBUgyC  "Sit  siiK  ritrrrmfrt  bbi  Jami^L  5a.  iLaa:  sxii  W  eare 
9»cia«*  "SI  in  j»r»  '^iiBi  iii?'St  TCnir-ff  if  C^anra*.  \-^ak  "^^3  had 
^st[irL'i»ia^  Tt  '3«r  iinmnDJiB  ~rr  -at*  X  j;r^iiL&  ssii  allotted 
%.  i\  Jtan'Ji.  %  ^unnjrxuxm  ^sainisxmaic  ic  I^jJt.  The 
-  nr-  'Lt*    ^P^rn*c»  It  ii*  cnxn  w»»  tsrr  icnrs.  aai  k»  public 

•Biiemicc  jad.  ^STffT    3l»r'3l   SJ-^L   31    y^tpa^       II    lES  «KtT  VNMTCk   ht 

hid.  'vtfsi  2iti:iir»i£  ?^  wimt  z  \fa:  ir^s  2^  mr»9EbiYi  ji>  lae  throne, 
fc^  !/-.«  'kttly  r*^*  13  "lii*  aat  Tt  zz,  anc  jr-raiittM  n*  ^«»  «r  Baaa* 

R^I^ift.  (1X3  »«;»  2.-zzE3?d  itrv^^  acd  vox  t)  defttk 
guti>*f  I  i  in^gr^^.  vi3e  ike  cmao*  fart  ex 
trr  TO  cir^.a«»i  c€  ^rr^c  wmi.  cuhxraSi 
/rJuer  fWrl-i'Ctf  w^*?»  SBT^T^iaed  miii  eiycai  gfteiut  aad  effect. 
It  win  be;  rnaeml^ired  tkas  Sfi^eer  ^'■>'«*_  aa  co<^!r  of  great 
hnr*rT  and  aKsit,  lud  been  p^^nd  m  cbair*  of  tke  wcateni 
liMarti^r  W  tiie  lale  krng,  In  15^  ke  dkd.  azsd  the  kinsr  mp- 
ffAU/A  hit  eldeat  aoa  and  heir,  the  Prxare  Hahcoaed,  at  Sheer 
_,  Khan'i  soecesor.  ffi»  fate  wQl  be  Telated  hereafter, 
la  is^  oi  The  freateit  lebeiLon  dnnnsr  the  kinr  5  reicn  vas  that 
'"^   '  in  l'J79,  ci  Toghral  Khan^  Ticoor  of  BecgaL  who  had 

•anamed  ibe  title  of  king.      Two  suxessTe   expedidona   eent 
a^eaiiMt  him  had  failed;   at  last  tbe  kin^,  notwithstanding  his 
iKlTaoeed  a^,  proceeded  in  petBoo  to  Bengal ;  and  Mollik  Mokiindery 
,  .         one  of  hie  officers,  baring  (JdicoTered  the  lebel  camp. 
Mm   *        chained  into  it  at  the  head  of  onlj  fortr  men,  and  in 
hiJi  own  tent  of  audience  cat  down  the  rebera  ad- 
ber^mta,  but  To^rhnd  bimaelf  escaped.    This  strange  and  desperate 
exploit  to  terrified  tbe  rebels,  who  considered  tbe  king's  army 
was  npon  them,  that  they  fled.    Togbral,  however,  was  pursued 
and  killed.      When  tbe  king    arriTed  next  day,  be   reproved 
Mullik  Mokunder  for  bis  rashness,  but  afterwards  rewarded  him. 
On  all  concerned  in  this  rebellion,  however,  he  poured  out  hia 
,      ^         utm^Nit  vengeance.    Nor  were  even  women  and  chil- 
liiHiM  In        dren  spared ;  and  after  his  return  to  Dehly,  executions 
tba  most  cruel  character  were  inflicted  upon  those 
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who  hid  been  taken  prisonen,  or  who  were  sent  from  Bengal  In  the 
ead^  IioweTer,  on  a  remonatrance  being  made  by  the  law  officers 
and  religiotts  men  of  the  court,  the  king  desisted  from  his  bar- 
bannis  conduct. 

Some  time  after  this  event,  the  Prince  Mahomed  arrived  from 
Lahore  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  but  had  not  been  with     ^^^^^  ^ 
kirn  three  months  when  news  reached  him  of  a  serious     Prtnce 
locanion  of  the  Moghuls.    The  prince  departed  to  his 
post,  engaged  the  Moghuls,  and  defeated  them :  but  in  a  chance 
medley  at  the  dose  of  the  action  was  killed.    The  death  of  his 
kelored  son  had  the  effect  of  completely  prostrating  the  king,  now 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  and  he  sank  gradually.    Believing 
himself  on  his  death-bed,  he  sent  for  his  second  son  Kurra  Khan, 
then  governor  of  Bengal,  in  order  to  nominate  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor; bat  finding  his  father  better  than  he  expected,  Kurra 
Khan  returned  to  Bengal  without  taking  leave  of  him,  which  so 
ineeosed  the  old  king,  that  he  invited  his  grandson,  Kei-khoosroo, 
from  Mooltan,  and  made  a  will  in  his  favour.    A  few  obeiM-ood- 
days  afterwards,  being  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  i'^,  iS!!^ 
the  king  expired,  having  reigned  in  great  splendour  ^„J^^/ 
and  glory  for  twenty-one  years.  scotuuid. 

Ifis  disposition  of  the  kingdom  was  not  however  carried  out 
The  nobloi  were  apprehensive  that  Kurra  Khan  would  Ket^oMd 
dispute  it  and  thus  raise  a  dvil  war,  and  Kei-kob^  his  crowned. 
lOD,  then  in  Behly,  was  selected  and  crowned,  Kei-khoosroo 
retiring  to  his  government  of  Mooltan.    Kei-kob4d  was  a  hand- 
wme  and  engaging  youth,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  great 
strictness  by  his  fiither,  and  expectations  were  formed  from  his 
preTKMis  character  that  he  would  prove  a  good  kiog.     These, 
however,  were  sorely  disappointed,  for  he  gave  himself  up   to 
a  eoune  of  riotous  debauchery,  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
risaer,   Nizam-ood-deen,    who   retained   the   executive    power 
B  his  handa.    The  principal  events  of  the  short  reign  of  Kei- 
koUd  were  an  invasion  by  the  Moghuls,  which  was  repelled,  and 
followed  by  the  execution  of  all  the  Moghol  officers 
m  the  royal  service,  on  pretence  of  their  complicity  oacen  put 
With  their  ooontiymen:  and  the  visit  of  the  king's  ^^^^'^ 
hAa,  Kmra  Khan,  to  Dehly,  which,  though  it  caused  appre* 
heiuioDs  of  a  war  between  them  at  first,  ended  amicably  and  even 
affeetioDately,    Karra  Khan  warning  his  son  as  he   departed 
homewarda  against  the  designs  of  his  vizier.     For  a  time  the 
adviee  of  his  father  was  observed  by  Kei-kob6d,  but  he  n#  Tfcf«r 
was  agwn  thrown  into  the  vortex  of  pleasure  by  the  min-  ^'*^"^ 
istsr,  and  failing  to  check  his  power,  effected  his  dea 
hj  paisno  throogh  parties  who  were  inimical  to  h 
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j  HU  excesses  had,  howeyer,  so  entirely  rained  the  constitution  of  ^e 

.  ;  young  king,  that  he  hecame  paralytic,  and  the  executive  power  of 

!  >  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  three  nobles,  of  whom  Mullik 

Julal-ood-deen  Feroze,  of  the  Khiljy  tribe,  was  the  chief.    After 
a  brief  struggle  between  the  rivals  for  superiority,  Julal-ood-deen 

Ket  koMd    P'^^c^^^^ '  ^^^  ^^  ^^  instigation,  the  king,  who  was 

murdered,    lying  hclpless  in  his  country  palace,  was  soon  afterwards 

muidered  by  a  Tartar,  whose  father  had  been  unjustly 

executed.    This  event  happened  in  the  year  1288,  and  with  it 

Pope  ^^^  dynasties  of  the  slaye  kings  ceased  to  exist  Julal* 

Niehoiu  I.   ood-deen  Khiljy  was  proclaimed  king,  and  to  ensure  his 

Nulhoiuiv    P<>8^tio°f  caus^  ^e  infant  son  of  Kei-kob^,  who  was  in 

'  his  power,  to  be  put  to  death.  From  a.d.  1206  to  1288, 

deen  KI1UJ7  a  period  of  eighty-three  years,  ten  kings,  originally 

vrng"*^      slaves,  and  their  descendants,  had  reigned  over  India. 


CHAPTER  VH 


OF  THB  KHIIJT  OB  GHILZTB  DTKA8TT  07  DBHLT, 

iL.D.  1288  TO  1804. 

Thb  S^hiljies  were  a  tribe  who,  according  to  Ferishta,  had  been 
driven  from  Toorkistan  and  had  settled  in  the  mountains  west  of 
the  Punj&b,  where  they  still  remain.    Being  a  warlike  race,  many 
of  them  entered  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Ghuzny  and  of  India, 
and  among  them  some  rose  to  high  offices.    Julal-ood- 
jubd-ood-     deen  was  tiie  eon  of  the  governor  of  SamM,  and  had 
,  ^*^  sMijj.  ^^^  1^^  favour  with  the  late  king,  by  whom  he  waa 

i  promoted;  but  he  was  already  advanced  in  age,  being  seventy 

years  old  when  he  became  king ;  and  he  seems  to  have  undertaken 
the  office,  for  it  was  to  him  littie  more,  with  much  distrust  of  his 
own  powers.  He  professed  great  humility,  he  would  not  ascend 
His  eonrtud  ^^^  throne,  or  ride  into  the  court  of  the  palace ;  and  hia 
^^^*^  elevation  produced  no  change  in  relation  to  his  inti- 

mate associates,  whom  he  entertained  without  pomp  or  ceremony 
as  he  had  been  used  to  do.  Dehly  became  a  point  of  attraction 
for  all  the  learned  men  of  Asia ;  and  poets,  musicians,  and  singere 
were  liberally  patronised  and  rewarded.  Ameer  Khoosroo,  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  Persian  poets,  was  ennobled  and  made  librarian  to 
the  king.  In  the  suppression  of  the  first  rebellion  against  him, 
Julal-ood-deen  displayed  such  entire  absence  of  revengeful  feeling, 
that  his  courtiers,  only  used  to  the  wholesale  executions  of  former 
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jagDBf  remonstrated  with  bim.  '  My  friends,'  he  replied,  quieUyi 
*  I  am  now  old,  and  I  wish  to  go  down  to  the  grave  Anefdote  of 
without  shedding  more  blood/  His  courUers,  however,  ****  ^^^^^-'^y- 
were  partly  in  the  right.  The  people  were  unused  to  such  clem- 
ency, and  sadly  took  advantage  of  it :  crime  of  all  descriptionB 
incnased ;  many  of  the  governors  of  provinces  were  rebellious  ; 
tod  a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  to  dethrone  him.  At  a  meeting  of 
its  members,  one  of  them  retired  secretly  and  gave  information  to 
the  king,  who  sent  a  party  of  his  guards,  and  the  conspirators  were 
brought  into  the  royal  presence.    They  expected  no  less  ^ 

than  death ;  but  the  king,  drawing  his  sword,  flung  it  menc  of 
before  them,  and  challenged  the  boldest  to  use  it  against  ^'^^      "* 
kirn.    One  of  them  replied,  that  the  king  should  not  care  for 
words  spoken  under  the  influence  of  wine,  and  all  prostrated 
themselves  before  the  monarch,  who  forgave  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  the  king's  great 
lenity  was  causing  much  mischief  as  well  as  disquiet 
in  the  provinces.    Sidy  Mowla,  a  celebrated  Dervish,  Derrisb, 
wu  executed  for  a  plot  against  the  king's  life ;  and  his  ^^^"'^ 
ctuse  as  he  died,  against  him  and  his  posterity,  seems  to  have 
afected  the  king  very  deeply.    The  year  1201  was  one  of  severe 
famine,  in  which  thousands  perished,  and  the  king's  eldest  son. 
Khan  Khanan,  fell  a  victim  to  an  existing  epidemic,  both  of 
which  events  were  attributed  by  the  superstitious  to  the  execution 
of  the  holy  Dervish.    The  king,  however,  seems  to  have  at  last 
roosed  himself  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  marched  against  the  rebels 
in  Malwah ;  but  the  campaign  was  inconclusive,  owing  to  his 
areirion  to  bloodshed. 

In  the  following  year,  1202,  however,  he  repelled,  with  much 
vigour,  an  invasion  of  the  Moghuls,  and  one  of  their  chiefs  joined 
the  king  with  8,000  of  his  followers,  and  received  his  daughter  in 
maniage.  Ferishta  mentions  incidentally,  that  these  Moghuls 
became  Mahomedans,  which  proves  that  that  faith  had  not  as  yet 
been  received  in  some  of  the  distant  provinces  of  Northern  Asia. 

In  1293,  the  king  marched  into  Malwah,  which  was  reduced  to 
obedience,  and  his  nephew,  Alla-ood-deen,  now  rising  ,...,, 
bto  notice,  reduced  the  Hindoos  of  Bhilsa  and  other  MaiwBii 
districts  in  Central  India,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  government  of  Oude,  in  addition  to  that  of  his  own 
provinoe.   Encouraged  by  his  success,  Alla-ood-deen  now  requested 
permission  to  make  an  expedition  southwards,  into  countries  as  yet 
impenetrated  by  the  Mahomedans ;  and  with  8,000  horse  Bzp^icion 
»et  oat,  in  the  year  1204,  for  the  Deccan.  Alla-ood-deen  dl^n*|^' 
evidently  matched  by  the  line  of Saugor  andJubbulpoor,  '^w*"*  "^ 
Ibr  he  debouched  from  the  tableland  of  Central  India  STvm.*' 
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by  the  passes  into  Berar,  upon  its  capitali  Ellichpoor,  then  held, 

according  to  tradition,  by  the  Hindoo,  or  Jain  rajah,  Eel,  who  was 

a  feudatory  of  the  rajahs  of  B^o&rurh.    A  severe  en- 
Meets  the  ^  "1    1     1  ,1       1.1  ■^„.  , 
Hindoos  near  gagement  took  place  on  the  plain  between  Elbchpoor 

and^defeats     and  the  hUls,  and  the  memory  of  the  field  of  combat 

^^*'°''  is  still  preserved  by  the  mounds  of  the  Mahomedan 

soldiers  killed  in  the  actioni  which  are  called  *  Ounj  Shaheed,*  or 

the  heaps  of  the  martyrs.    From  Ellichpoor,  the  young  leader 

pushed  on  rapidly  to  D^gurh,  the  impregnable  stronghold  of  the 

Denrriptinn   Jadow  or  Yaddvi  rajahs,  who  then  held  sway  over  the 

otDuogurh.  country  of  Mah&rashtra.    This  placehad  originally  been 

a  conical  hill,  rising  out  of  the  plain,  and  separated  rather  more 

than  a  mile  from  the  tableland  to  the  north.    Its  sides  all  round 

had  been  scarped  perpendicularly  for  130  feet,  probably  at  the 

period  of  the  excavation  of  the  cave  temples  of  Ellora ;  a  broad 

ditch  had  been  excavated  round  the  hill,  and  there  was  no  passage 

■  '  to  its  summit  but  through  a  tunnel  which,  commencing  in  the 

i  .  ditch,  had  been  led  through  the  interior  of  the  hill  itself,  which 

I  '  was  composed  of  solid  trap-rock.    Such  a  work  was  unique  in 

India  then,  as  it  is  at  present ;  it  was  utterly  inaccessible,  and  in 
itself  impregnable ;  but  the  city  at  its  foot,  where  the  rajah  dwelt, 
was  an  open  one. 

Alla-ood-deen  could  make  no  impression  on  the  fort ;  but  he 
beleagured  the  city,  and  though  it  was  stoutly  defended  by  Ram  D4o, 
the  rajah,  as  long  as  provisions  lasted,  yet  he  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  rajah,  after  informing  AUarOod-deen 
that  he  had  been  taken  unawares,  offered  1,500  pounds 
screptstermi.  Weight  of  gold  as  a  rsnsom  for  the  place,  with  a  quan- 
bn'tenby  his  tity  of  preclous  stones ;  and  the  Mahomedans  consented 
•""'  to  withdraw.    At  this  juncture,  the  rajah's  son.  Shun- 

kul  D^o,  arrived  with  the  main  army,  and  repudiated  his  father's 
negotiations.    An  action  therefore  ensued,  in  which  the  Mahome- 
dans would  have  been  defeated  but  for  the  officer  left  at  D^gurh, 
who,  with  a  thousand  horse,  retrieved  the  day ;  the  Mahomedans 
^^f^  I,        rallying,  drove  the  Hindoos  from  the  field  with  heavy 
defeated.     \Qg^^  gj^^  the  siege  was  resumed.    It  was  in  vain  that 
the  rajah  protested  he  had  had  no  hand  in  his  son's  conduct 
Alla^ood-deen  was  inexorable  as  to  further  payment  for 
Finsi  ransom.  y^yjgQjjj.  j^^  ^  ^jj^  ^j,^  Consented  to  receive  pearls, 

diamonds,  precious  stones,  silver,  and  pieces  of  silk  of  a  value 
KUKshpoor    v^c^  seems  almost  incredible,  but  without  question 
ceded.         must  havo  been  very  great ;  Ellichpoor  and  its  depen- 
dencies were  also  ceded. 

Meanwhile,  no  news  had  been  received  of  Alla-ood-deen's  pro- 
gress, and  the  king,  becoming  anxious,  marched  to  Qwalior,  where 
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t  ^  »  ^""^era,  Df  wbo  were  Bent  from  BengaL  In  tho 

"^^       "  '      ".'f^'Mt;,,™  bebg  m»de  by  the  l""^"*^^" 

~       *^«  court,  the  king  desisted  from  hia  bar- 

-   -f"  event  tlic  Prince  Mahomed  arrived  from 
-      "*  falter  but  bad  not  been  with     ^^^^ 
'-     '^a  news  reached  him  of  tt  serious     ;;riu»^ 
"Ula,     jj^^     ^pe  depwted  to  his 

—  Bfaol*,  and  d«f.«ted  tl.«m :  but  .n  a  chwce 

-  ST  thi  action  wM  killed.  The  death  of  h.s 
— ''^Ct  of  con.pletely  pcostmting  the  kiog,  now 
^     ■^■rfs^    (u,d  he  Bank  gradually.     Behevmg 

T       -^i  Cs^nt  for  biB  second  ion  Kurra  Khan, 

■ *»l.  in  order  to  nominate  him  a«  hia  iuc- 

'^  felher     better  than  he  eipecled,  Kurra 

-  ''-d  without    tolling  leave  of  him,  which  bo 

"  liBit  he  iafi*^^  ^'^  grandaon,  Kei-khooaroo, 

«-*>*>.  will    if    l-i^fevaur.    A  f«w  «,,«^ 

■a^aP^njwarda  of  eighty  years  of  «ge,  ni^S;"'' 

_     -«<tg  leigrt^d    i"  8^"*  aplendour  ^^™™' 

^^  ^Q^j^uf.  """'""^ 

■     M.^PIw  Hagdoto    -was  not  howeyer  earned  out 
^^    =-*«a*ive  that  Kurra  I^an  would  K,+t„h,ia 

-^•cirilw-ar-f  «"'*  ^"-kobsd,  his  ""-"M. 

•■   selecterf     ^""^    wowned,   Kei-ldioowoo 
*'  of  MooJtnn.       Kei-tobja  was  a  band- 
it Who  bad    b^®"   ^tonght  up  with  great 
■tod  expuctJitionfi   XFare  formed  from  his 
B   Would    pi-ove    «  ^g^  jjj„g._      Ti;^^ 
—  iated,    ^*"'    "*  ysi'a  iiiuiself  up   lo 
n-hirM    wm,  p„r.n„n,p,d  bv  th- 
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laid  dege  to  the  place  for  two  months,  when  it  was  given  up  bj 
Two  nf  the  ^®  troops,  who  made  over  to  him  ArkuUj  Khan  and 
iat«  king't      Kudr  Khan,  the  late  kind's  sons,  on  condition  that  their 

a<>Ds  taken  at  '  ^        . 

MwiitMi.        Hves  sh ould  be  spared,  and  with  these  capti  ves  he  set  out 
Blinded  and    for  Dehlj.     Bj  the  wiay  he  received  his  brothers 
i>ut to deatb.  ^^^^  ^  blind  the  two  princes;  and  after  this  bar- 
barous act.  thev  were  confined  in  the  fort  of  Hansy,  and  soon 
afterwards  put  to  death. 
Alla-ood-deen's  position  was  now  secure,  and  he  commenced  an 
earnest,   and  in  many  respects  at  first,  a  beneficial, 
dmi'«ff<>>    government;  and  from  the  varied  and  romantic  events 
^ernmcnt.    ^^  ^^^  period,  the  several  expeditions  into  Southern 
India,  as  yet  imknown  to   the  Mahomedans,  and  the   strange 
character  of  the  king  himself,  the  reign  of  Alla-ood-deen   is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  early  Mahomedan  sovereigns 
of  India.     AH  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  the  previous 
reign  was  quickly  redeemed.    A  force  was  sent  to  Guzerat  under 
*  Aluf  Khan,  in  1207,  and  Anhulwara  was  again  taken. 
in"ouzen!t!'  The  rajah,  lUi  Kurrun,  fled :  but  his  beautiful  wife, 
^'^'^         Kowla  D^vy,  and  all  his  family  and  treasure,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mahomedans.    The  rich  city  of  Cambay  was 
held  to  ransom,  and  a  vast  sum  obtained ;  and  Aluf  Khan  oh- 
Manie*  the  taiued  a  slave  named  Kafoor  from  a  merchant  there, 
?uJerof     ^^o  afterwards  became  famous.    On  the  return  of  the 
Guzerau      expedition  to  Dehly,  Alla-ood-deen  became  enamoured 
of  the  Rajpoot  queen,  and  married  her. 
The  Guzerat  carapnij^n  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  the  king  had 
to  encounter  a  very  dangerous  invasion  of  the  Moghuls, 
ta^iSt^i.  with200,000  horse,  under  Kootloogh  Khan.  They  drove 
^"^  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  before  them,  who  crowded 

TnruS^em-  ^^^  Dehly,  and  the  peril  of  absolute  famine  was  added 
p<re.  ^  j^f^i  \)y  the  enemy.   His  counsellezs  would  have  had 

the  king  retreat ;  but  he  had  received  reinforcements,  and  at  the 
head,  as  Ferishta  writes,  of  900,000  horse  and  2,700  elephants, 
marched  out  of  the  city.  The  action  which  ensued  was  bravely 
fought  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Moghuls  were  forced  to  retreat,  and 
evacuated  India,  with  the  same  expedition  they  had  entered  it. 
Elated  with  his  prosperity,  Alla-ood-deen  now  entertained  the  idea 
of  propagating  a  new  faith  of  his  own,  and  of  conquering  the  world 
like  Alexander ;  but  these  wild  projects  were  after  awhile  aban* 
doned,  and  in  1209  he  undertook  a  campaign  against  Runtunbhore, 
in  which  he  was  severely  wounded  and  left  for  dead  by  his  uncle, 
Rookn  Khan,  who,  reporting  the  king's  death  in  camp,  ascended 
the  throne.  Meanwhile,  AUa-ood-deen  had  recovered,  and  though 
barely  able  to  sit  his  horse,  repaired  to  camp,  where  he  was  re* 
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ceired  with  enthufflasm  by  the  soldieiy,  and  Rookn  Khan,  who 
had  fled,  was  taken  and  beheaded.    In  the  sequel  the  Rnntanbhore 
fort  of  Runtunbhore  was  carried  by  storm ;  but  the  Ji? JSieSfpu* 
king's  cruel  nature  was  only  satisfied  by  the  execution  ^  <^"*^* 
of  those  who  had  so  bravely  defended  it. 

His  dominions  being  at  peace,  AUa-ood-deen  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  ciyil  affidrs.  He  had  been  reproached  with  an  ^e  am  ad- 
undue  use  of  wine,  and  he  not  only  destroyed  all  he  miQist»ti»n- 
posMSsed,  but  actually  prohibited  its  use  throughout  his  dominions. 
The  roads  were  rendered  secure,  and  highway  robberies  ceased.  He 
introduced  changes  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  by  enhancing  the 
demand  to  half  the  value  of  the  produce,  which  created  much  dis- 
iRfls ;  but  under  the  bigoted  application  of  the  tenets  of  the  Korto, 
there  was  little  mercy  then  shown  to  Hindooa  The  rich,  however, 
of  both  denominations,  were  called  upon  to  give  up  their  wealth, 
and  the  king's  extortions  created  immense  dissatisfaction  and  un- 
popularity ;  nor  was  there  a  department  of  the  State,  or  of  trade 
and  commerce,  or  condition  of  social  existence,  which  the  king's 
curious  edicts,  some  salutary  and  others  mischievous,  did  not 
affect  His  character  in  this,  and  in  many  other  respects,  strongly 
resembles  that  of  Tippoo  Sooltan,  and  much  of  his  capricious  and 
ill-regnlated  policy  proceeded,  if  not  from  insanity,  at  least  from  his 
want  of  education.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1303  he  -,p^,t,„n,^ 
dispatched  an  army,  by  way  of  Bengal,  to  Wurungul,  wamngui. 
the  capital  of  Telingftna,  and  then  ruled  over  by  the  ^'^ 
Xar^nitty  branch  of  the  Andhra  dynasty ;  for  his  own  expedition  to 
Dtegurh  had,  in  fact,  opened  the  way  to  the  Mahomedan  conquest 
of  the  South  of  India.  With  other  troops  at  his  disposal,  he  under- 
took a  campaign  against  Chittore,  in  Hajpootana,  which  was 
reduced,  and  thence  he  would  have  proceeded  into  the  . 

Deocan ;  but  receiving  intelligence  of  an  invasion  by  Mo«iiai  mvar 
20,000  Moghul  horse,  he  returned  to  Dehly.    Here  for  '*''°' 
a  time  he  was  in  a  sore  strait,  for  half  his  army  was  gone  to  the 
South  of  India,  and  the  Moghuls  plundered  unchecked  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  capitaL    At  length  a  sudden  panic 
seemed  to  possess  them,  for  all  at  once  they  retreated  unexpected 
pr«cipit&tely  to  their  own  country.    It  is  most  pro-  "'**•'• 
babl^   perhaps,   that    they  were  sated  with  plunder;    but  in 
1304,  Ali  Beg  Moghul,  with  40,000  horse,  penetrated  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
as  far  as  Amroha,  in  Rajpootana ;  but  was  defeated  vnth  taSeAin  ^ 
heavy  loss  by  Toghluk  Khan,  governor  of  the  Punjab,  "^^'^ 
and  these  two  leaders,  who,  with  9,000  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners, 
were  all,  as  Ferishta  states,  put  to  death.     One  of  the  most 
romantic  incidents  of  this  reign  was  the  escape  of  the  ^oMe  eon- 
Bajah  cf  Chittore  from  confinement  in  Dehly.    He  had  <i»et  «< » 
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a  beautiful  daughter,  whom  the  king  demanded  as  the  price  of  his 
princeuof  release.  The  rajah  feigned  consent,  and  on  the  terms 
Chittore.  being  communicated  to  the  princess,  she  determined  on 
making  them  the  means  of  her  father's  release.  She  therefore  pro- 
ceeded towards  Dehly,  being  furnished  with  the  king  s  pass  to  yiat 
her  father,  and  when  near  the  city,  filled  litters  with  some  devoted 
adherents  as  if  they  had  been  her  female  attendants.  All  were 
admitted  unsuspiciously  to  the  place  where  her  father  resided, 
when  the  guards  were  overpowered,  and  horses  having  been  pre- 
viously prepared,  the  father  and  daughter  rode  through  the  city 
and  escaped.  The  rajah  recovered  Chittore,  which  he  afterwards 
retained^  becoming  tributary  to  the  king,  and  furnishing  a  con- 
tingent of  5,000  horse  and  10,000  foot  to  the  royal  army. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE  XHILJT  DTNASTY  OF  DEHLT  (concluded), 

A.l>.  1305  TO  1321. 

Ik  the  year  1305  a.i>.  a  fresh  invasion  of  Moghuls  occurred ;  but 
uoB  A.D.  *^cy  "^^^  intercepted  by  Ghazy  Beg  Toghluk,  on  the 
^gSS'inv*.  ^'^^  of  the  Indus,  and  sorely  defeated,  while  most  of 
•ion  defeated,  -the  survivors  perished  in  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia  on 
their  return.  The  captives  sent  to  Dehly  were,  as  before,  put  to 
death  by  the  king,  and  a  pillar  built  of  their  skulls ;  but  even 
They  renew  these  Severe  losses  did  not  deter  them,  and  once  again  in 
and  wne^'  ^^  ^^^^  7^^  ^^  Moghuls  appeared,  only  to  be  defeated 
t"aboo?iind  ^y  Toghluk,  who,  on  this  occasion,  pursued  them  into 
Ghusnr.  Kabool  and  Ghuzny,  and  eveiy  year  afterwards  levied 
heavy  contributions  from  those  cities,  which  restrained  Moghul 
incursions  for  many  years  afterwards. 

In  the  year  1306  A.D.,  as  Ram  D^o,  the  rajah  of  D^ogurh, 
Expedition  of  had  neglected  to  send  his  tribute  for  three  years,  an 
foor  to  the  expedition  against  him  was  determined  on ;  and  Mullik 
Deccan,  1308.  gjifoor,  the  eunuch  slave  who  had  been  purchased  at 
Robert  Brnoe  Cambay,  and  who  had  by  this  time  risen  to  high  rank 
scotund.  find  favour,  was  selected  to  command  it.  Nor  did  he 
disappoint  the  expectations  the  king  had  formed  of  him.  100,000 
horse  marched  from  Dehly  under  his  command,  and  their  numbers 
were  increased  by  quotas  from  several  provinces  on  the  route, 
Kowla  D^vy,  the  king's  wife,  urged  that  her  favourite  daughter, 
D^wul  D^vy,  whom  she  had  left  with  her  husband,  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  returned  to  her;  and  this  formed  the  object  of  a  special 
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attack  upon  Kumin  Hii,  rajah  of  Guzerat,  who  had  refused  to  give 
her  vp.    Aluf  Khan,  who  had  defeated  the  rajah  in  several  skir- 
mishes,  now  found  that  he  had  escaped  him  and  gone  to  Dtog^h, 
taking  his  daughter  with  him,  whom  he  had  promised  in  marriage 
to  Shonkul  Dte,  the  son  of  the  rajah.    This  event  gave  Aluf  Khan 
great  conoem,  as  he  could  find  no  track  of  the  fugitive.  He  never- 
theless proceeded  in  the  direction  of  D^ogurh,  and  while  halting 
for  two  days  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caves  of  Ellora,  which  are 
about  eight  miles  from  the  fort,  a  party  of  900  of  his  men^  who 
had  gone  to  see  the  caves,  came  suddenly  on  a  hody  of  d^whi  datj, 
Hindoo  horse,  which  proved  to  he  the  escort  of  D^wul  of  k^wm  ^' 
Djvy  herself;  and  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued,  she  ^^  ^ 
WIS  captured  and  taken  to  Aluf  Khan's  camp,  who,  >uon> 
well  knowing  the  importance  of  his  prize,  returned  to  Dehly, 
where  the  princess  was  restored  to  her  mother.    Soon  she  is  uken 
liter  her  arrival,  the  king's  son,  Khizr  Khan,  fell  in  love  ^.%^^'  ^^ 
with  her,  and   the  parties  were  married  with  great  5J'5,J!i"* 
pomp.    This  event  formed  the  suhject  of  a  beautiful  *on. 
poem  by  Ameer  KhoosroOi  the  poet-laureate  at  the  Dehly  court, 
which  still  survives. 

Meanwhile  MuUik  Kafoor  had  proceeded  to  D^ogurh,  where  the 
rajah,  being  in  no  condition  to  oppose  him,  welcomed 
hhn  hospitably,  and  returned  to  Dehly  with  him,  where  Kafoor  at 
he  was  received  with  all  honour,  and  had  titles  with  an  ^^'^ 
estate  conferred  upon  him,  his  expenses  on   return  being  also 
piid.    This  honourable  treatment  completely  ensured  the  fidelity 
of  the  Rajah  of  IMogurh  during  his  life. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  king  had  despatched  in  the 
jear  1903  an  expedition  against  the  Hindoo  kingdom 
of  Wunmgul  by  way  of  Bengal.  This,  however,  failed,  ■*Ef*'*'l**'* 
lad  the  army  was  obliged  to  retreat  after  severe  suffer-  xafoorto 
isgs.     In   1909,   therefore,   another  expedition   was  law?^'*^' 
placed  under  command  of  Mullik  Kafoor,  to  invade  sdward  ii. 
Wumngul  by  the  route  of  D^gurh,  which  succeeded,  Bn/tod. 
though  not  without  a  brave  resistance,  firom  Luddur  HiarooceM. 
B^,  its  rajah.    After  a  long  siege,  the  fort  of  Wur- 
imgol  was  captured ;  and  the  rajah  made  terms  by  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  sum  of  money,  besides  consenting  to  pay  tribute  an- 
muUy.   On  his  return  to  Dehly,  Mullik  Kafoor  was  re-  B,pedition 
ceived  with  great  rejoicings,  and  in  the  year  following  giSjJJJn^ 
he  again  proceeded  southwards,  to  reduce  the  Hindoo  "to- 
State  of  DwftraSumoodra,  in  theCamatic,  of  the  power  BUodet 
and  wealth  of  which  he  had  received  information  in  the  KnuSita'tlx  * 
Dsccan.    Dw&ra  Sumoodra  was  the  capital  of  the  H6i  ^  ^'^' 
Sali  or  Bellil  kingdom,  which  has  been  brought  to  notice  in 
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Chapter  XIV.  Bk.  L  It  had  surrived  the  destruction  of  the  Chaluk- 
yas  of  Kulyan,  hy  the  Y4dav&8  of  D^o^rh,  and  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  prosperity.  On  his  arrival  at  D^gurh^  Mullik 
Kafoor  found  that  the  old  rajah,  Ram  D^o,  was  dead,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  his  son  Shunkul  D^o,  who  was  not  as  well 
affected  to  the  Mahomedans  as  his  father  had  been ;  but  MuUik 
Kafoor  pressed  on,  and  finally  reached  the  sea-coast  of  Malabar, 
where  he  built  a  mosque  to  commemorate  the  event.  The  Belial 
kingdom  was  easily  overpowered;  Dw6ra  Sumoodra,  its  capital,  was 
sacked,  and  the  magnificent  temple  of  Seeva  there,  though  uncom- 
pleted, severely  injured.  The  temple  still  exists  in  much  of  its 
original  beauty  and  perfection,  one  of  the  most  admirable  specimens 
of  florid  Hindoo  architecture  in  India.  The  booty  obtained  by 
Mullik  Kafoor  was  immense ;  812  elephants,  20,000  horses,  and 
iramense  ^y^^  maunds  of  gold  are  stated  by  Ferishta;  an 
bdotr  Ob-  amount  which  appears  incredible :  but  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  no  silver  was  found ;  the  idols,  orna- 
ments public  and  private,  and  plate,  being  all  of  beaten  gold. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  Moghuls  who  had  been 

captured  became  converts  to  Mahomedanism,  and  the  king  had 

taken  them  into  his  service.     For  some  unaccountable  reason. 

All  MoghDis  however,  he  conceived  an  aversion  to  them,  and  dis- 

lerSce^^paf  charged  them.    In  their  distress,  some  of  the  most 

to  death.       desperate    conspired    against   him,  which,  becoming 

known,  the  whole  were  put  to  death,  to  the  number  of  15,000, 

in  a  single  day,  no  one  daring  to  remonstrate  with  the  king 

against  such  barbarity.  The  spoils  of  the  south,  with  the  punctual 

incre*     f  collection  of  the  increased  revenue,  had  filled  Dehly 

wenichin     with  wealth;    and  the  number  of  public  buildings, 

''        mosques,  mausoleums,  and  colleges  which  were  built, 

exceeded  those  of  any  previous  period.    The  magnificence  of  the 

king's  dominions  was  now  at  its  zenith,  and  with  it,  the  king's 

temper,  always  eccentric,  began  to  alter.    Instead  of  directing 

public  affairs  himself,  he  gave  them  over  to  Mullik  Kafoor :  and 

he  appointed  his  own  sons,  still  mere  children,  to  offices  of  the 

highest  trust,  which  had  to  be  managed  by  corrupt  deputies. 

Mullik  Kaifbor  seems,  however,  to  have  been  by  no  means  easy 
Third  ex-  ^  ^^  elevated  position,  and  in  1312  proposed  that  he 
Mumk"**'  should  be  sent  again  to  the  Deccan  to  receive  the  royal 
Kafoor,  isu.  tribute.  On  his  arrival  at  D^ogurh,  he  fouud  Shunkul 
D^  in  rebellion ;  but  he  was  quickly  reduced,  and  put  to  death, 
and  having  again  overrun  the  Camatic,  and  received  the  tribute 
from  Wuningul,  dispatched  the  treasure  to  Dehly,  remaining  him- 
self at  D^ogurh.  The  king's  infirmities  were  now  fast  gaining 
upon  him,  and  he  could  not  live  without  his  favourite.    Mullik 
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Eafoor  whs  therefore  recalled ;  and  seemg  the  king's  condition, 
GonoeiTed  the  project  of  sncoeeding  him.    To  this  end  Tbektng 
it  was  necessary  to  alienate  his  affections  from  his  sons,  of  uu&ii  k*- 
whom  he  was  very  fond.  Khizr  Khan,  the  eldest,  though  SjJ;p7^ 
in  some  respects  a  wild  and  thoughtless  youth,  was  avsinithim. 
yet  much  attached  to  his  father,  and  when  he  heard  of  his  illness, 
Towed  to  walk  from  his  seat  of  government  to  the  capital  as  a 
penanee,  a  feat  he  actually  accomplished;    But  Mullik  Kafoor's 
pb^^T^^  him  wen  too  deeply  kid ;  uid  the  prince,  with  hio 
younger  brother  and  their  mother,  were  confined.    To 
add  to  the  king^s  Tezations,  Guzerat  broke  into  rebel-  mm  oonnned 
liooy  and  the  tibops  sent  there  were  defeated.     The  iDBnrrertioiis 
Rajpoots  of  Chittore  expelled  the  Mahomedans,  and  ^''"^^**^ 
Horpal  Dfo,  the  son-in-law  of  Ram  Dto,  of  Dtegurh,  revolted  and 
drfeated  many  of  the  Mahomedan  garrisons  in  his  ter-     ^^^^  ^ 
ritOTiee.    On  receiving  these  accounts,  writes  Ferishta,     kin«o(  ' 
th«  king  '  bit  his  own  flesh  with  fury ; '  but  he  had  been       '^^ 
stricken  with  mortal  illness,  and  died  on  December  19,  dien^hiiiy 
A.i>.  1816.  ***••'  "»• 

After  the  king's  death  Mullik  Kafoor  produced  a  deed,  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  king,  in  which  Oomur,  his  ^^^  ^^ 
fourth  son,  was  nominated  successor,  under  the  regency  oomar 
of  Mullik  Kafoor;  and  the  boy  was  placed  on  the  *^ 
thiooe.    The  two  eldest  princes,  then  imprisoned,- were  are 
blinded ;  and  the  king's  third  son,  Moobaruk,  would  ^^^"^^ 
have  been  murdered  but  for  his  presence  of  mind  in  distributing 
his  jewels  to  the  men  sent  for  the  purpose.    These  ruffians  having 
quarrelled  over  their  booty,  the  affair  became  known  to  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  royal  guards,  who  attacked  Mullik  MDiiikK»fo.ir 
Kalbor  in  his  own  apartments,  and  put  him  to  death.  ''***  ***  ***'•** 
The  Prince  Moobaruk  was  then  proclaimed  king,  but  p^^  by 
was  not  crowned  tiU  March  22,  1317.    Meanwhile  ^i^'tSSii 
be  had  caused  his  brother  Oomur  to  be  blinded  and  ^^'^ 
confined.    His  first  measures  were  beneficial  and  just    Many 
captives  were  released,  and  all  restrictions  upon  trade  and  agricul- 
tnre  removed  ;  but  he  gave  himself  up  to  Ucentiousness,  and  the 
natural  cruelty  of  his  nature  was  hardly  concealed.    In  1318  he 
marched  to  D^ogurh,  with  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  rebel 
Hnipal  IMoy  who  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  most  inhumanly 
flayed  alive.    On  his  return  to  the  capital  the  king's  excesses  in- 
creased ;  he  was  rarely  sober,  and  perpetrated  the  most  frightful 
cruelties.    To  such  a  length  did  his  disgraceful  conduct  proceed, 
that,  ss  Ferishta  states  of  him,  he  used  to  dress  himself  constantly 
as  a  common  actress,  and  go,  vrith  public  women,  to  dance  at  the 
booses  of  the  nobility. 
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Miillik  Khoosrooy  originally  a  Hindoo  slave,  -who  had  risen  to 

the  king's  favour,  had  been  sent  from  D^ogorh  with  an  army  into 

the  Camatic,  and  the  spoil  he  obtained  was  so  great  that  he 

conceived  the  project  of  declaring  independence  in  the  Deccon. 

Though  this  became  impossible,  it  did  not  prevent  his  conspizing 

against  the  king's  life,  on  his  return  to  Dehly ;  and  the  plot  became 

80  notorious,  that  the  king  was  warned  of  it  :•  but  in  vain ;  and  on 

MootMrak    the  night  of  March  9, 1321,  he  was  murdered  by  the 

murdered,    conspirators,  Mullik  Khoosroo  assisting  in  the  act.    Nor 

i»u  were  the  conspirators  content  with  the  king's  death. 

khng  of  ^^'  ^^®  JToy al  princes,  and  the  younger  children  of  Alla'-ood- 

Fnnce.       deen,  perished  in  the  massacre.    Thus  was  the  murder 

of  Gheias-ood-deen  avenged  according  to  the  curse  and  prophecy. 

The  last  days  of  Alla-ood-deen  were  terrible  to  all  around  him, 

and  the  conduct  of  his  son  Moobaruk,  according  to  Ferishta,  was 

too  shockingly  indecent  and  profligate  to  be  recorded.    Next  day 

Mullik  Khoosroo  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  title  of 

j  ;  Khoosroo       Nasir-ood-decn,  and  took  D^wul  D^vy,  the  widow  of 

I  .'  ?h"S!S.'and     Khizr  Khan,  to  himself  j  while  every  one  who  had  a 

II  kill?*  tolly  pretension  of  relationship  to  the  late  king  was  put  to 

'  itrored.         death.  News  of  this  horrible  revolutipn  quickly  spread 

I  Th«  chief!      through  the  provinces,  and  Ghazy  Beg  Toghluk,  the 

rebel  Rjiiuft  brave  viceroy  of  Lahore,  and  other  chiefs,  marched  upon 
ninrch  on       the  Capital   Mullik  Khoosroo  was  not  without  courage 
^^^''  and  led  the  royal  guards  and  such  troops  as  he  coula 

collect  to  oppose  them;   but  before  the  hardy  veterans  of  the 
,1  frontier  marches  these  efleminate  soldiers  had  no  chance.    MuUik 

Khoosroo  was  defeated  on  the  field  of  the  Soorsutty, 

defeat«f  *    and  fled ;  but  on  August  22, 1321,  was  captured  io  a 

Mttiiik  tomb,  where  he  had  concealed  himself,  and  forthwith 

i  put'uf  death,   executed  for  his  crimes.    Ghazy  Beg  Toghluk  received 

I  ^^'  next  day  the  congratulations  of  the  nobles  of  the  city, 

who  presented  him  with  the  keys,  and  he  accompanied  them 
thither.  On  arriving  at  the  Palace  of  the  Thousand  Minarets,  he, 
as  Ferishta  writes,  'wept  bitterly,'  declared  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  draw  his  sword  only  to  rid  the  world  of  a  monster,  and 
if  none  of  the  royal  race  survived,  he  would  serve 
Togiiittk  whoever  among  the  nobility  might  be  chosen  king, 
elected  kinf.  The  multitude,  with  a  shout,  cried  that  he  only  was  fit 
to  reign ;  that  he  who  had  often  delivered  them  from  the  Moghula, 
had  now  freed  them  from  a  horrible  tyranny ;  and  thereupon,  taking 
him  up,  they  carried  him  into  the  great  hall  of  audience,  and 
seating  him  on  the  throne,  huled  him  as  *  Shah  Jehan,'  king  of 
the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  scene  of  history  more 
impressive  and  exciting  than  this.  The  dynasty  of  the  Khiljies  had 
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ptased  ftwsT  in  a  storm  of  revolution  and  mnrder,  attended  mth 
bonible  exoeesesy  and  that  of  Toghluk  took  its  place,  amidst  the 
eothnosstic  acclamations  of  a  people  who,  as  will  have  been 
obflerred,  had  suffered  so  deeply  and  so  long.  The  Ehiljy  dynasty 
had  continued  from  a.i>.  1288  to  1321,  or  for  thirty-three  yeara. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THS  BTKASTT  OF  TOOHLUK,   A.B.  1321  TO  1861. 

Qhazt  Bse  ToGHLUX,  on  ascending  the  throne,  did  not  adopt  the 
proud  title  with  which  he  had  been  hailed  hy  the  populace    ^^^^^ 
of  Dehly,  but  choee  the  more  unassumiog  one  of  Gheias-    ToffUuk. 
ood-deen.  He  was  a  man  of  mature  age  and  great  experience,  as  well 
as  perwnal  courage.    For  many  years  he  had  act^  as  viceroy  of 
Uiore,  and  had  charge  of  that  important  frontier  from  the  Hima-» 
layas  to  the  borders  of  Sinde ;  and  his  able  services  in  repelling  the 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Moghuls  have  been  already  noticed.  His 
fint  measures  at  once  restored  confidence,  and  regularity  ^|,,^|^^q^ 
in  the  public  administration  of  affidrs  was  established.  beDeaoent 
Codes  of  law  were  compiled  and  put  in  practice  in  the 
dnl  and  criminal  courts ;  and  under  his  care  even  the  city  itself, 
uuler  all  the  repairs  made  by  him,  wore  a  new  aspect    The 
western  frontier  was  strengthened  by  forts  and  garrisons^  and  the 
incuiaions  of  the  Moghuls  for  the  present  effectually  op«rmtiona 
IMvented.    Dtegurh  and  Wurungul  had,  however,  re-  ^l^^i  utd 
Tolted:  and  the  king  dispatched  his  eldest  son,  the  wnrangui. 
Prince  Aluf  Khan,  to  the  Deccan  with  a  large  army  to  restore 
Older.    Dtogurh  submitted ;  but  Luddur  D^o,  rajah  of  Wurungul, 
made  a  stout  resbtanoe  in  the  field,  and  when  obliged  to  retire 
into  Wurungul,  defended  it  desperately.     During  the  siege,  a 
malignant  epidemic — ^probably  cholera — swept  off  hundreds  of  the 
troops  every  day,  which  not  only  terrified  the  rest,  but  Hortaittr 
prevented  tiie  siege  operations ;  and  a  fresh  panic  was  iJ^^^f 
caused  by  reports  from  Dehly  that  there  had  been  a  wunmgiu. 
revolntioD,  and  the  king  was  dead.    Several  of  the  officers  actu- 
ally fled  with  their  troops,  and  the  prince  was  left  in  a  ^bieh  ii 
sore  strait     He  retired  from  Wurungul,  and  of  the  »>««>•«>«*• 
whole  army  only  about  8,000  reached  Dehly.    In  two  months, 
however,  he  had  organised  a  new  force,  and  with  it  proceeded 
against  Wurungul  to  redeem  his  honour,  and  with  openttou 
mate  esie  and  circumspection  than  on  the  first  occ»-  ^^  ^ 
aico.     Beeder^  afterwards  to  be  the  seat  of  a  great  neweo. 

I 
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monarchy,  ivitb  Kowlas,  and  other  strong  placea,  were  taken  and 

wunmiiQi      gaiTiaoned  aa  (he  main  army  advanced ;  and  Wunmgid 

Prinoeliat    finally  fcll  in  the  tiege  which  ensued.   Luddtir  Dto  and 

.  j  Khan.  lug  family  were  sent  to  Dehly,  and  Mahomedan  officen 

I  were  appointed  to  govern  the  countiy.    The  complete  success 

!  which  had  attended  this  expedition  was  the  subject  of  great  public 

rejoicing  in  Dehly,  where,  on  his  return,  the  Prince  Aiuf  EJian 
was  welcomed  witii  enthusiasm. 
In  1326  the  king  visited  his  eastern  frontier,  and  met  there 

'  Kurra  Khan,  son  of  Gheias-ood-deen  Bulbun,  who  had  retained  hia 

position  as  virtual  king  through  all  the  revolutions.  He  was  now 
confirmed  in  his  government,  and  allowed  to  assume  the  ensigns 

'  of  royalty.   The  king  returned  to  Dehly  in  the  month  of  February, 

where  his  son  had  prepared  a  pavilion  for  his  reception,  on  the 
plain  beyond  the  city.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainments, 
otieiii»«od-  the  prince  and  the  nobles,  preceding  the  king,  had  just 
mocidenuiiT*^  left  the  buildiug,  when  the  roof  fell  in  and  the  king 
kuied.  ia&.     ^^  ^^^  q£  y^  attendants  wera  kiUed.    It  is  quite 

kingof  Eng-  possi^lo  that  the  occurrence  was  purely  aoddental;  but 
land.  there  were  many  suspicions  at  the  time  that  it  was  not  so. 

Feiishta,  however,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  historians  of  the 
period,  acquits  the  prince  of  design  in  the  catastrophe.  Gheiaa- 
ood-deen  Toghluk  had  reigned  four  years  and  some  months. 

The  new  king  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  bis  age. 

Aiaf  Kbu  or  ^®  ^^^^  eloquent  in  speech,  and  his  writings,  especially 

Mahomed  *     his  letters,' woro  models  of  style  and  composition.    His 

I  oNdahim!^^  memoiy  was  very  retentive,  and  he  had  studied  all  the 

His  eha-        sciences  of  the  period,  especially  mathematics  and  medi- 

'^*^*  dne,  with  much  exactness;  and  in  remarkable  cases 

had  used  to  attend  patients  himself,  and  note  down  the  progress 

I  of  their  complaints.    He  had  studied  also  the  philosophy  of  the 

!  Greeks^  and  was  fond  of  metaphysical  discussions  with  learned 

*  men.    His  own  religious  conduct  was  very  strict ;  he  omitted  no 

prayers  or  ceremonials,  and  did  not  tolerate  their  omission  by 
others.  But,  as  Ferishta  observes,  'with  all  these  admirable 
qualities,  he  was  totally  devoid  of  mercy,  or  of  consideration  for 
his  people ,- '  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  speculates  as  to  whether  his 
nature  bad  not  a  strong  tincture  of  insanity.  On  his  acoession, 
when  he  assumed  the  designation  of  Mahomed  Toghluk,  the  king 
distributed  immense  largesses  to  his  nobles  and  courtiers,  and  on 
one  day  expended  more  than  GOOfiOOL  sterling. 

Almost  the  first  great  event  of  his  reign  was  a  vast  irruption  of 
irniptioa  of  Moghuls,  who  could  uot  be  repressed,  and  who  overran 
th«Mo«haia.  the  country  up  to  Dehly  without  a  check.  In  this 
instance   the  king  displayed  an  unaccountable  and  miachieToiu 
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weakoeflB,  foieign  to  his  character,  in  ransomliig  his  dominions 
bjthe  pajment  of  a  vast  sum  of  money,  which,  aa  ^^,«ti„ 
wu  pzoTed  in  the  sequel,  only  stimulated  the  Moffhuk  on  payment 
to  renewed  invasionB.     This  danger  overcome,  how- 
erer,  the  king  marched  to  the  Deccan,  of  which  he  was  very 
food,  and  not  only  completely  subjugated  it,  but  returning, 
annexed  Lukhnow  and  Chittagong.    These  successes  were,  how- 
ever, more  nominal  than  real ;  for  the  internal  administration  of 
afiiun  was  deeply  neglected ;  the  currency  had  become  g^^^ 
so  debased,  that  copper,  instead  of  silver,  became  the  neglect  ud 
dicalating   medium,  and  the    king   endeavoured  to 
intzoduce   a  paper  currency,   which   added   to   the  confusion. 
Agriculture  was  impossible  under  the  exactions  imposed  on  the 
land  and  ita  produce,  and  whole  tracts  began  to  be  deserted,  the 
people  becoming  plunderers,  and  devastating  the  country.    The 
king  further  impoverished  his  resources  by  raising  370,000  horse 
for  the  conquest  of  Persia ;   but  the  pay  of  the  troops  fell  into 
anears,  they  dispersed,  and  pillaged  the  districts  they  passed 
through  on  return  to  their  homes. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  unsettled  state  till  1337,  when  the  king 
dispatched  100,000  horse  under  Ehoosroo  Mullik,  his  vxredition 
rister's  son,  to  invade  China  by  the  Himalaya  passes.  ^Js^,^***** 
The  expedition   reached   the  Chinese  frontier,  after  ^^^ ,,, 
incredible  toil  in  the  mountains,  only  to  meet  a  Chinese  king  of 
force  which  forbade  further  progress ;  and  in  the  retreat    ^  *^ 
to  India  nearly  the  whole  perished  miserably,  the  few  i^'dlwtrue- 
•orrivors  being  put  to  death  by  the  king  on  their  arrival  ^^^' 
at  Dehly.    Meanwhile  the  viceroy  of  the  Deccan,  Baha*ood-deen, 
the  king's  nephew,  had  rebelled.    Khwaja  Jehan,  the  governor  of 
Guzerat,  was  ordered  against  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  near 
Btfogorh,  in  which  the  rebel  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Kumpila,  in 
the  CaznaUc,  near  which  the  Hindoo  monarchy  of  Beejanugger 
was  founded  about  this  time.    The  rebels*  position  was  so  formid- 
able, that  the  king  himself  returned  to  the  Deccan;  and  after 
aevwal  contests,  Baha-ood-4een,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  the 
fiellil  rajah — who  had  removed  his  capital  from  Dw6ra  Sumoodra 
to  Tosoor,  in  Mysore — was  given  up  to  the  king,  and  inhumanly 
flayed  alive. 

The  king  now  determined  on  making  D^ogurh  his  capital    He 
changed  its  name  from  D^gurh  to  Dowlatabad,  which  Tbe  krng 
it  has  siooe  retained,  and  fortified  the  dty  with  three  ^fftiSTV^ 
lines  of  walls  and  ditches,  erecting  also  mosques  and  Stognrb.  or 
palsces.    The  people  of  Dehly  were  now  ordered  to  Dowuubad. 
evacuate  that  city,  and  proceed  to  the  Deccan  by  a  road  lined  with 
full-grown  trees,  tran^lanted  for  the  purpose ;  but  thousar ' 

i2 
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lielpleM  creature* — women,  children,  sod  aged  peraona — perubed 
utD  [i«^  *"'  ***"  ^"y*  ''^'''y  ^"i  bowevor,  for  a  time  almcxt 
•Ani  periiii  deserted.  In  1340  news  urived  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
^  "^  Ticeroy  of  Mooltan;  «od  the  king  proceeded  in  peraoa 
lan^ud  IB  to  lubdue  it,  which  he  effected,  and  executed  tha  viee- 
urot*  ^y^  ^^^  jj^  jj^ij  tiiken  in  his  flight.  Instead,  how- 
STer,  of  retumiug  to  Dowlatabnd,  the  king  proceeded  to  Dably, 
irhere  he  Tomsined  two  jears ;  but  again  abandoning  that  cit;,  he 
repaired  in  1340  tn  Dowlatabad,  with  his&mily,  earrjing  with  him 
1  multitude  of  the  people.  It  ii  revolting  to  follow  tho  career 
of  tfaia  capridouH  and  inhuman  mnnaterj  but  it  ia  worthy  of 
record  that,  incensed  with  the  people  of  the  Dooib,  or  tract 
HHuwngi  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  for  abandoning  cnlti- 
iMi'°^'^'  yation,  he  drove  them  out  of  the  woods  in  which  tfaoy 
um  DaaM.  jj^  taken  refuge,  massacred  them  without  mercy,  and 
thousands  of  their  heads  were  hung  over  the  dty  walls  of  Dehly. 
aeMiiioDin  '^B  be  proceeded  to  Donlatabad,  the  king  heard  of 
■™'*''  a  succassfiil  rebellion  in  Bengal,  which  he  was  unable 

to  repre«s.  Malabar  also  had  risen,  and  the  king  proceeded 
tbither,  by  way  of  Wurungul.  On  this  journey  ha  fell  ill,  and  bis 
life  was  despaired  of;  but  having  recovered,  he  returned  by  vTay 
bkKiiI  nf  DM  of  Bheer,  where  a  tooth  be  had  lost  was  interred  with 
i«-ui*«L°*^*  great  ceremony  in  a  fine  stone  mauaoleum,  still  ezisting. 
"'™''  He  now  revisited  Dehly,  permitting  those  of  the  luhabi- 

tanta  of  Dowlatabad  who  chose  to  do  ao,  to  return ;  but  a  terrible 
famine  prevuled  in  Northern  India,  and  most  of  IboBe  wbo  set 
out  perished  in  it 

A  whimsical  idea  now  possessed  the  king,  that  his  misfortoiiea 
were  caused  by  not  having  been  confirmed  aa  king  by  the  caliph ; 
and  he  sent  an  embassy  for  that  purpose  to  Arabia,  which  retunted 
in  1344  with  an  «ivoy  from  the  caliph,  wbo  was  sumptuously 
entertuned,  and  the  caliph's  name  struck  on  nil  the  cobage.  In 
the  same  year,  Krishn  N^,  son  of  the  Rajah  Luddnr  Dto  of 
Wurungul,  removed  to  the  city  of  Beejanugger,  which  had  been 
sncirn  nf  previously  founded ;  and  in  concert  with  Bell&l  Dto  of 
ilSi"«  thS'  Dwira  Sumoodra,  aided  by  all  the  martial  Hindoos  of 
tuKonxiuiL  their  dominions,  drove  the  Hahomedan  garrison  from 
Wurunirul  to  Dowlatabad,  and  cleared  the  countiy  of  all  their 
posts.  It  may  be  easily  believed  how  greatly  the  Icing  was 
exnaperated  by  this  news;  and  his  orueltiea,  if  it  were  posubl^ 


From  1344  to  1347,  the  record  nf  the  king's  reign  ia  little  mote 
R-Kiont  ^^^  *  series  of  rebellious  and  insurrectionB  in  tho 
'^^'<'»"-  distant  provinces.  In  the  latter  year  he  proceeded  to 
Ouiarat,  and  while  employed  there  agunat  a  local  insurrection, 
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hend  that  most  of  his  troops  in  the  Deccan  Proper  had  mutinied 
and  set  up  a  new  king^.      The  Ameer  Judeeda^  who  yuioui 
liad  been  viceroy,  was  at  the  head  of  this  move-  JjyillJJJ^o- 
ment,  and  a  severe  hattle  was  fought  hetween  him  ^ons. 
and  the  king  in  person,  without  any  decided  result.      Dowla- 
tabad  was  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  and  the  king  bedeged  it. 
While  thus  employed,  a  fresh  rebellion  broke  out  in  Guzerat ;  the 
guvemor  had  been  put  to  death,  and  the  capital  had  been  taken 
by  Mozufier  Khan,  ^e  Naib,  or  deputy-governor.  The  king,  there- 
fore, left  the  siege  of  Dowlatabad  to  be  carried  on  by  Isniail-ool- 
Moolk,  viceroy  of  Berar,  and  returned  to  Guzerat,  where,  for  a 
time,  the  disaffection  was  checked;  but  meanwhile  his  general 
tt  Dowlatabad  had  been  defeated  by  an  officer  named  Hussun 
Oungoo,  and  all  the  royal  troops  expelled  by  him.    The  new 
Ung,  Ismail,  had  given  up  his  position,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Hoanm  Gungoo,  who  had  become  king,  under  the  title  An»4K>d-deen 
of  AUa-ood-^een  Hussun  Gungoo  Bahmuny,  and  who  ^^d?A 
WIS  destined  to  become  the  founder  of  a  noble  and  long-  ule^SwiS, 
enduring  dynasty  in  the  Deccan.    Before  commencing  ^^''• 
the  reduction  of  the  great  Deccan  rebellion,  however,  the  king 
determined  to  place  the  a&irs  of  Guzerat  on  a  sound  footing.    A 
friend,  Zea-ood-deen  Bumy,  the  historian,  at  this  juncture  €ven 
advised  him  to  abdicate,  but  the  king  replied,  he  had  no  one  whom 
be  eould  trusty  and,  whatever  happened,  was  determined  to  punish 
rebellion.    While  in  Guzerat,  the  king  projected  an  invasion  of 
the  Lower  Sinde  territory,  where  the  Soom^ra  Eajpoots  had  given 
refuge  to  some  insurgents,  and  on  his  way  thither,  icahomed 
having  reached  the  Indus,  he  eat  fish  to  excess,  which  '^'^  ^*^' 
brrmght  on  fever,  of  which  he  died  on  March  30, 1361.  johnii.  kinr 
Ee  had  reigned  twenty-seven  years,  in  an  almost  un-  ^  vnaoe. 
interrupted  succession  of  rebellions  and  bloody  reprisals,  execu- 
tions, uftd  massacres,  which  are  tmparalleled,  even  in  the  history 
oTDehly. 


CHAPTER  X 
nx  DTVASTT  OF  ToeHLUK  (contmited),  A.I).  1351  TO  1398. 

At  the  death  of  Mahomed  Toghluk,  the  dominions  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  empire  in  India  Proper  had   reached  the  ]gj^^^ 
utiMMt  limit  they  attained,  until,  in  after  times,  the  domiiiioa  in 
Iloipeior  Aumngzebe  united  the  whole  of  the  continent  gmenx 
Oder  one  government.    To  the  north,  the  provinces  Sui^'^tbe' 
oftiM  Punjab,  Dehly  and  its  dependencies,  vnth  Oude  ^i^» 
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and  Bengal,  formed  an  unbroken  line  of  poflseaaians,  from  which 
BdwM«  nx.   ^^  former  Hindoo  kingdoms  and  principalitiee  had 


imi  ordei?^  ^PP^^^i^^  ^  Central  India,  Malwah  and  Bahar  were 
tbeovterin-  Conquered  and  annexed;  but  in  Ri^pootana,  the  pdn« 
dpalitiea  of  the  Rajpoot  princes  were  stall  held  by 
them,  on  payment  of  tribute.  In  the  west,  Guseiat  was  a  rojal 
province,  as  was  Mooltan;  but  Lower  Sinde  as  yet  remained 
under  the  Soom^ra  Rajpoots,  of  the  Jdm  dynasty,  who  had  not 
been  interfered  with.  The  dominions  of  the  Yidivis  of  D^o- 
gfaur  had  been  incorporated  in  the  empire,  and  their  dynasty  was 
extinct ;  but  some  members  of  the  family  had  escaped  to  their 
estates  near  the  Western  Ghauts,  where  they  were  not  molested* 
Wurnngul  had  fallen,  and  the  eastern  territory  of  the  Andhras 
had  been  annexed ;  but  a  branch  of  the  family  had  removed  to 
Beejanugger,  on  the  Tumboodra,  and  founded  a  kingdom  there, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  long  resisted  the  Mahomedans 
of  the  Deccan,  and  rose  to  great  power  and  eminence.  In  the 
Deccan  Proper,  the  dominions  of  the  late  Yidivd  kingdom 
bounded  the  conquests  of  the  Toghluks.  They  included  Bentf  to 
the  north,  D^ogurh  and  its  dependencies,  and  extended  west  to 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  part  of  the  Northern  Koncan,  including 
Raichore,  Moodgul,  Goolburgah,  Beeder,  Beejapoor,  and  Gunjooty ; 
but  the  Mahomedan  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the  Deocan, 
that  is  of  the  present  Sattaxa,  Kolapoor  and  Poona,  is  doubtful,  and 
was  still  under  the  sway  of  the  native  Mahratta  princes. 

The  line  of  boundary  to  the  south  and  south-west  may  be 
represented  by  the  Tumboodra  and  Krishna  rivers.  Beyond  this, 
southwards,  the  Bell&l  dynasty  ruled  over  Mysore,  its  capital  being 
Tonoor — to  be  absorbed  afterwards  by  the  princes  of  Beejanugger. 
The  Ch61a  dynasty,  still  powerful  and  independent,  reigned  at 
Tanjore,  and  the  Pandavas  at  Madura.  It  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  Mahomedan  incursions  had  reached  these 
States ;  and  though  Mullik  Kafoor  is  supposed,  by  some  authorities^ 
to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Ramisseram,  on  the  coast  opposite  to 
Ceylon,  and  built  a  mosque  there  in  commemoration  of  the  event, 
the  fact  is  not  supported  by  the  Mahomedan  historians  of  the 
time.  This  vast  empire  was,  however,  already  beginning  to  break 
up.  Before  Mahomed  Toghluk*8  death,  the  royal  troops  in  the 
Deccan  had  revolted  successfully,  and  Hussun  Gungoo  Bahmuny 
had  been  crowned  king;  nor  was  any  attempt  to  subdue  him 
made  afterwards.  Wurungul  had  also  revolted,  and  expelled  the 
Mahomedan  garrisons.  Guzerat  was  the  scene  of  constantly 
recurring  insurrections.  Bengal  was  virtually  independent,  and 
the  provinces  immediately  surrounding  Behly  were  wasted  and 
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impoTenslied  under  the  late   idng's  exactions  and   monstrooa 
ertuitiea. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  Mahomed  Toghluk  left  any  male 
offering;  bat  as  soon  as  his  death  was  known  at  Behly,  Khwaja 
Jehsn,  a  relatiye,  placed  a  boy  of  six  years  old  on  the  throne,  and 
hd  was  locally  acknowledged  as  king.  But  Mahomed  ,{^o„^ 
Toshluk  on  his  death-bed  had  declared  the  Prince  Toghioknw- 
Feroze,  his  ooiuiny  then  with  the  army,  to  be  his  sue-  prince  Pe- 
eeMor,  and  he  was  proclaimed  accordingly.  The  army  '***  Togwuk. 
WIS  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  some  of  the  Moghul  otficers  muti- 
nied, plundered  the  treasury,  and  decamped  with  their  spoils. 
They  were,  however,  punned  and  defeated ;  and  Feroze  resumed 
his  progress  to  Dehly.  On  his  anival  there,  the  pretensions 
of  the  boy  who  had  been  set  up  were  withdrawn:  snd  „       „   ^ 

•  *  '  P6TYize  Togo- 

oo  September  14,  1351,  Feroze  was  crowned,  under  luk  crowned, 
the  title  of  Feroze  Toghluk.  In  1853  the  king  made  ^^' 
an  attempt  to  regain  the  royal  authority  oyer  Bengal,  but  was 
obliged  by  heayy  rains  to  withdraw  £rom  the  ficdd.  On  the 
sueceaaon  of  a  new  king  of  Bengal  the  effort  was  renewed ;  but, 
hj  a  treaty  made  with  him,  the  independence  of  that  proyince 
ivaa  recognised,  and  though  there,  as  well  as  in  the  Deccan,  the 
loyal  supremacy  was  acknowledged,  and  tribute  remitted,  their 
kings  remained  independent. 

Ihe  year  1864  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  founding  of  a 
new  city  adjoining  Dehly,  which  was  named  Ferozabad,  peromiMd 
ind  on  July  12  the  king  opened  the  great  canal  he  had  'onnded. 
OQBStmcted  for  purposes  of  irrigation  from  the  Sutlej  satiej  euai 
to  the  Kngger  riyers.    In  1856  snother  canal  was 
constructed  from  the  Jumna,  by  which  water  for  irri-  opencd.?£6. 
gation  of  a  peculiarly  arid  tract  was  carried  as  far  as  The  third 
Hansy.    A  third  canal  connected  with  the  Sutlej  was  ^'*'^' 
also  the  work  of  Feroze  Toghluk.     All  these  great  undertakings, 
admirable  for  their  period,  haye  been  enlarged  and  restored  by 
the  British  Goyemment,  after  the  neglect  of  centuries.    The 
reign  of  the  King  Feroze  was  otherwise  rendered  memorable  by 
hie  pubHc  works;  and  Ferishta,  quoting  the  local  Mahomedan 
hiitorianZea-ood-deen  Bumy,  enumerates  50  dams  across  riyers  to 
pnmiote  irrigation,    40   mosques,    80   colleges  with    mosques 
attadied,  20  palaces,  100  caravanserais,  200  towns,  80  reseryoirs 
or  lakes  for  irrigation,  100  hospitals,  5  mausoleums,  100  public 
hatha,  10  monumental  pillars,  10  public  wells,  and  150  bridges  | 
aU  of  which  were  endowed  with  lands  for  their  future  mainten- 
inea.    No  works  for  irrigation  had  been  constructed  in  worke  of 
Upper  India  before  the  era  of  Feroze  Toghluk,  even  by  «"»«»««»- 
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t]iB  Hindoofl  i  And  it  is  most  probable  tliBt,haiiDg  Men  the  injga- 
tioD  BjBtem  of  Teliagiun  in  active  operation,  end  nndentood  the 
I   beaefits  wbich  retultsd   from  it,    he  vm  ioduced  t 


commeDce  it  in  the  arid  diatricta  around  hie  capital.    The  king        i 
did  not  alwaya  reside  at  Uebly ;  on  the  contraij,  he  made  fn-         , 
qiient  touiB  in  hia  dominions,  which  were  much  more  efficiently  and         ' 
peacefully  govenied  than  during  the  reign  of  hi»  uncle ;  and  np 
to  the  jear  1886  no  Terj  remarkehle  event  occurred.   Theldngfaad 
cow  reached  hia  eighty-seventh  year,  his  powers  were  fast  decUn- 
iog,  and  hia  viiier,  in  order  to  remove  an   obstacle  to  hii  own 
schemes,  aecretly  accused  the  king's  bod,  Prince  Mahomed  Khan, 
nf  a  design  against  hia  father's   life ;  but  the  prince,  unable  to 
endure   the  calumny,  went  secretly  to  his   father,  declared   his 
iiDocence,  and  having  unmasked  Uie  licier'a  plota,  he  fled  pt«- 
(ipitately  from  the  capitaL 

Eventually,  in  August  13S7,  Feion  Togbluk  abdicated  in 
PflmTmiii-  favour  of  bis  aon,  wbo  aacended  the  thiooe  nndei  the 
',nT^  ™'°*'  tjtle  of  Nami^ood-deen  Hahomed  Tbis  prince,  bow- 
>'uiiMv<-  B^^i'i  ""dly  belied  the  expectations  of  bis  fotber.  He 
li^Dt?'*''^  waa  dissolute  and  idle ;  and  a  plot  was  formed  against 
am.  '  him  by  hia  couaiua,  who  raised  a  large  army,  and  the 
parties  fought  in  the  streets  of  Dehlj  for  three  days,  deluging  the 
capital  with  blood ;  when  the  people,  weary  of  the  strife,  broagbt 
iba  old  king  out  of  his  palace,  and  set  hia  palankeen  down  in  the 
i4reeta  between  the  combatanta.  On  thia,  the  troops  rallied  mnnd 
their  old  master,  and  the  new  Iiing  waa  obliged  to  fly.  For  a 
ihort  time  Feroze  Togbluk  continued  to  exercise  authority ;  but 
Inally  breaking  down,  he  nominated  hia  grandson,  Oheiaa-ond- 
deen,  to  succeed  him,  and  died  on  October  23, 1388, 
auoMra.  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  The  memory  of  Ihia 
fMHivifb.  benevolent  jnonarch  remained  dear  to  the  people.  He 
S"^^^  bad  abolished  the  practice  of  mutilation  for  crtmee, 
EJijS™'  wWch  had  long  existed,  and  had  been  carried  to  a 
fearful  extent.  In  the  edict  he  issued,  which  ia  no- 
pmoi.  upon  the  mosqne  of  Feroubacl,  are  enumerated — cutting 
off  hands  and  feet,  noees  and  eara ;  putting  out  eyes,  pulveriiii^ 
the  bonea  of  living  criminals  with  mallets,  burning  the  body  with 
fire,  crudfiiion,  nailing  down  hands  and  feet,  ham-stringing  and 
cutting  to  pieces :  which  exemplify  the  cruel  rigour  of  the  e«rly 
Uahomedan  rule.  All  the  former  vexatious  imposts  on  trade 
ind  upon  cultivation  were  withdrawn,  and  the  increase  in 
tillage  and  in  revenue  was  most  remarkable.  The  king  recorda  alao, 
that  be  bad  discovered,  as  far  sa  passible,  the  beira  of  such  penons 
ts  had  anffered  from  his  uncle's  cruelties,  and  pensioned  or  other- 
wise provided  for  them;  but  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  edict 
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itae]^  which  isgiyen  in  the  Appendix,  as  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  tin  period. 

O]ieia»-oed-deen  proved  a  yery  unworthy  suocesaor  of  00  good 
•  moDaieh  as  his  grandfather,  and  after  a  brief  reign  of  eiieta»oo(i- 
five  months  in  continued  debancherji  was  put  to  death  saeeeedt.iae8. 
00  Februarj  18, 1389,  in  a  reyolt  by  his  own  brother  Put  to  de^b, 
sad  coDsitts.    Aboo  Bukr,  another  grandson  of  the  late  ^'^' 
king,  succeeded  him ;  but,  after  reigning  till  Novem-  raeeeedi, 
ber  27  of  the  same  year,  was  deposed  by  Mahomed,  ^"^ 
who  had  fled  irom  Dehly  after  his  father's  abdicatiou,  SS^''' 
and  who  was  now  recalled  to  the  capital  by  the  united  ^^^"' 
dnire  of  all  parties,  and  ascended  the  throne  under  the  JSen'Mabo- 
appellation  of  Nasir-ood-deen  Mahomed  Toghluk,  on  SJIJ^J^*^^"^ 
February  21,  1390.    His  rival,  Aboo  Bukr,  had  how-  uoo. 
arer  many  partisans,  and  resided  in  the  city ;  and  on  ?/*^^^'' 
April  18,  being  reinforced  by  Bahadur  Xahir  of  Meerut,  sootiud. 
pmbsUy  a  converted  ffindoo  chieftain,  he  attacked  Nasir-ood- 
dean,  and  drove  him  out  of  Dehly.    But  throughout  this  year  the 
ttatention  for  the  capital  continued,  and  it  was  sometimes  in  the 
handa  of  one  and  sometimes  of  the  other  of  the  rivals :  at  length 
Aboo  Bukr  fled  to  Meerut,  and  Narir-ood-deen  was  again  seated 
on  the  throne.    Until  his  death  the  kingdom  seems  to  have  been 
at  peace,  except  from  a  few  unimportant  insurrections  by  the 
tmbolent'  Rajpoots,  and  an  attempt  by  the   Mewatees  under 
Bahadur  Nahir  to  plunder  Dehly,  which  was  defeated  by  the 
long  in  person ;  and  his  exertions  on  this  occasion  brought  on  a 
aevare  lever,  of  which  he  died  on  February  19, 1394.  HMir-ood- 
Hia  aoD  Hoomayoon  succeeded  him ;  but  alao  died  sud-  ^^  JS^^^^ 
denly,  after  a  reign  of  forty-five  days.    Much  confusion  Hoomajeon 
awied  on  the  unexpected  death  of  the  last  king,  and  ^Sddtak 
the  dioice  of  a  successor  was.  difficult.    However,  Mah-  k^^oq^ 
nood,  son  of  the  late  King  Nasir-ood-deen  Mahomed,  •necceda. 
was  at  length  chosen  $  but  the  kingdom  was  already  distracted  by 
lactiooa,  and  aerious  disorders  began  to  arise.    The  vizier  aasumed 
flie  title  of  Mullik-oos-Shurk,  and  was  the  first  to  declare  indepen- 
denee,  at  Joonpoor,  in  Bengal ;  the  Gukkurs  had  risen  in  rebellion ; 
Quaeiat  revolted,  and  became  an  independent  kingdom;  and 
ICalwah  and  KhandAth  followed  the  same  example.    Meanwhile 
laelioas  disputes  among  the  nobles  ran  high  at  Dehly.    Some 
fttnained  with  the  king,  others  espoused  the  cause  of  Nooerut 
Khsn,  the  grandson  of  the  late  Feroze  Toghluk.    One  party  pos- 
aeaiad  Old  Dehly,  and  the  other  Ferozabad;  and  the  civil  war 
hetwaeo  them,  in  which  the  provinces  took  no  part,  continued  at 
the  capital  for  three  years,  or  until  1896,  during  which  period 
CGnataot  bloodshed  prevailed.    In  that  year  King  Mahmood  fell 
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into  the  power  of  £kb61  Khan,  and  became  a  mere  cipher  in  hia 
hands ;  but  £kbdl  Khan  had  succeeded  in  expelling  Nooarut  Khan 
and  hia  partisans  from  the  city,  and  might  have  succeeded  in 
restoring  order  to  the  government,  when  Teimoor,  or  Tamerlane, 
whose  advanced  army  under  lus  son  was  already  en- 
gaged in  the  western  provinces,  crossed  the  Indus  on 
September  12,  13&8,  and  marched  rapidly  upon  Dehly, 


Tefmoor 

rroM6sth« 

Indtti, 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OP  THE  nrVASION  OP  TBnCOOR,  AITD  C0NCLI7SI0N  OP  THE  TOGHLUC 
DTNA8TT ;  A17D  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  TEBMINATIOir  OF  THE  STSB 
DYNASTY,   A.D.  1398  TO  1478. 

Intellioenob  of  the  disorders  at  Dehly,  and  the  general  distrac- 
tion of  the  empire,  appears  to  have  reached  Teimoor  at  Sarmacand 
in  1396.  Previous  to  this,  his  grandson,  Peer  Mahomed,  had 
overrun  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  and  now  advanced  into 
India.  Instead,  however,  of  marching  at  once  upon  Dehly,  he 
turned  southwcurds,  and  attacked  Mooltan,  of  which,  after  a  siege 
Prince  Peer  ^^  ^^^  months,  he  obtained  possession ;  but  here  most  of 
Mptures^  his  horses  died,  and  he  was  unable  to  undertake  further 
Mooltan.  operations.  Teimoor  himself,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
crossed  the  Indus  on  September  12,  1398.  The  governor  of  the 
Punjab,  Moobaruk  Khan,  made  an  iueffectual  attempt  to  oppose 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Moghuls,  and  after  a  short  resistance  in 
an  intrenched  camp,  left  his  force,  sailed  down  the  Chenab,  and 
Teimoor  escaped ;  and  Teimoor's  army  encountered  no  further 
g^ieithe  resistance  in  that  province.  Without  waiting  to  be- 
and  rejoins  B^®?^  Toolumba,  he  sent  30,000  horse  to  reinforce  his 
tola  grandaon.  grandson,  and  following  them  in  person,  was  met  by  the 
prince  on  the  road.  Bhutniir,  the  rajah  of  which  had  acted  against 
the  prince  during  his  investment  of  Mooltan,  was  taken  by  assaolt^ 
and  the  defenders  and  inhabitants  of  the  city  massacred  without 
distinction.  Teimoor  had  appointed  Keithul  as  the  place  of 
general  render vous  for  the  army,  which,  during  his  absence  from 
it,  had  meanwhile  pillaged  the  Punj&b  and  Mooltan  and  now 
advanced  upon  Dehly  by  the  route  of  Paniput 

As  Teimoor  was  reconnoitring,  the  king  and  his  vizier  sallied  out 
The  ami7  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  5,000  horse ;  but  in  the  ekinniah 
iSdffy.*'*"  that  ensued  were  driven  back,  and  the  next  day  Tei- 
Teiimior  moor  took  up  a  new  and  more  commanding  position* 
iuveau.        When  he  had  been  attacked  by  the  king,  the  captives 
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in  his  omp^  Hindoos  and  Mahomedansy  brought  on  by  the  Bimy, 
ezpnaed  their  joy  at  the  hope  of  speedy  deliTeranoe }  whezeupon 
Tflimoor,  oonaidering  that  so  large  •  nomber  might  en-  ^^    ^  ^ 
danger  his  position,  directed  them  all,  above  the  age  of  hn  priaoMn 
fifteen  yearS|  to  be  put  to  death  in  cold  blood.  Feiiahta 
lUtee  th^  -were  100,000  of  all  classes^  which  may  be  an  exaggerfr- 
tion;  bntthia  does  not  diTniniah  the  atrocity  of  the  deed.    On 
January  13, 1399,  Teimoor  encamped  on  the  plain  of  ihucie  at 
Femabad,  and  on  the  I6th  formed  his  line  of  battle.  SST^  ^ 
The  King  Mahmood  and  his  yizier,  with  all  the  ayail-  ^ib, 
ahle  troops  and  120  elephants,  marched  out  of  Dehly  ^JJiSk'i. 
to  enooanter  him.  But  were  defeated,  and  fled  back  to  defeated, 
the  city,  from  which  the  king  and  his  yizier  escaped  during  the 
Bight,  the  king  in  the  direction  of  Guzerat.    Teimoor  HeeeopM 
did  not,  howeyer,  enter  the  city;   but  on  the  next  qSSH 
Friday,  being  the  Mahomedan  sabbath,  he  caused  him-  Teimoor  is 
self  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  India,  and  the  public  ^^^'^TeS 
prayers  to  be  read  in  hia  name.    His  next  step  was  to  lAdim. 
impose  a  contribution  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  refusal  of 
many  of  them  to  pay  brought  on  a  collision  with  the  Moghul 
troops^  which,  after  continuing  for  several  days,  ended  «,|0,^ft,on 
IB  a  general  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  people,  Md  meMMsre 
sad  the  dty  was  given  up  to  pillage,  during  which        «p«>p^ 
Teimoor  was  employed  in  giving  a  great  entertainment  to  hia 
offioers,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  steps  to  check  the 
proceedings  of  his  brutal  soldiery.    He  remained  at  Dehly  only 
fifteen  daya,  and  then  set  out  on  his  return  homewards.  ..^i^,^^ 
Meerot  waa  taken,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword ;  mnrne  to 
Lahore  fell  to  a  detachment,  and  whoever  opposed  his      co<i<^^nr. 
progieas  was  in  turn  defeated  or  destroyed.     Teimoor  left  no 
firriaoas  in  India :  but  he  appointed  Syed  Khizr  Khan,  „ 
toe  noeroy  of  Lahore,  as  his  deputy.^  king  ot 

After  an  attempt  to  retain  the  capital,  made  by  '^'^^ 
Nooffut  Khan,  who  was  expelled  by  the  Vizier  Ekb&l  Khan, 
some  Older  was  restored  by  the  latter ;  but  his  authority  extended 
only  to  a  few  districts  outside  the  city.  All  the  other  provinces 
of  the  empire  were  held  by  the  several  viceroys  as  independent 
kiBgdooia.  They  are  thus  enumerated  by  the  Maho-  indepmideBt 
medanhistorian:— 'Guzerat,byMozufirerKhan;Kanouj,  Pf^^^^^^ 
Oade^  Kona,  and  Joonpoor,  by  Khwaja  Jehan,  commonly  called 
Shah  Shmk ;  Lahore,  Depalpoor,  and  Mooltan,  by  Khizr  Khan ; 
Bkntak,  by  Qhalib  Khan;   Byana,  by  Shumsh  Khan  Abdy; 

>  Tlwitadcnt  is  reooimnended  to  read  the  'Mnlftuit-Tlmuri/  or  Anto- 
UofEipliy  of  Tcimoory  tnoalated  by  M^or  Stewart. 
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Kalpy  and  Mahoba,  by  Mabomed  Khan ;  all  of  wbom  styled 
tbetnselves  Idogs.'  In  the  year  1401,  King  Mahmood, 
who  had  been  the  guest  of  Moznffer  Shah  of  Guzeraty 
left  bis  court  and  returned  to  Dehly,  still  held  in  his 
name  by  the  vizier  Ekbil  Khan ;  but  be  took  no  part 
in  public  affairs,  receiving  a  pension  which  was  allotted  to  Mdl 
Soon  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  the  King  of  Joonpoor,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  vizier  to  recover  that  territory,  which  ended  in 
failure :  and  the  king,  instead  of  occupying  Dehly,  went  to  reside 
at  Kanouj.  The  vizier  now  employed  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand against  several  of  the  revolted  chie&,  vnth  various 
success,  between  1402  and  1405 ;  and  on  November  14 
of  that  year  was  slain  in  a  battle  between  the  troops 
of  the  Punj&b  and  his  own.  The  king  now  viaitdd 
Dehly,  on  tiie  invitation  of  Doulut  Khan  Lody ;  but 
returned  to  Kanouj,  from  which  place,  however,  he 
was  expelled ;  and  again  reached  the  capital,  where  he  reaided 
xahmood  ^  ^**  death,  from  fever,  in  February  1412,  after  an 
Togbittkdiee,  inglorious  and  unfortunate  reign  of  twenty  years.  With 
dyna^  him  dosed  the  Toghluk  dynasty,  as  it  is  not  mentioned 
^^***~*  that  he  left  any  heirs.    He  was  succeeded,  accord- 

ing to  an  election  by  the  nobles,  by  Doulut  Khan  Lody  A%han; 
whO|  after  the  death  of  £kb&l  Khan,  had  acted  as  vizier  and  com- 
DoQint  Kban  mander  of  the  army,  and  had  done  his  utmost  to  restore 
mLMAi.     order.     He  ascended  the  throne  in  April  1412;  but 
was  obliged  to  defend  himself  against  Khizr  Klian, 
viceroy  of  Lahore,  who,  in  the  interests  of  Teimoor, 
attacked  Dehly,  and  forced  the  king  to  surrender.     He 
was  thereupon  imprisoned,  and  died  on  June  4^  1410. 
There  now  ceased  to  be  any  king  of  Dehly.    Khizr  Khan  held 
Khicr     his  authority  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  Teimoor,  and 
supported  his  position  by  aid  of  the  Punj&b  and  Mooltan 
gorenunent  forces,  which  had  been  under  his  orders.    Khin  Kban 
was  an  active  and  successful  general,  and  recovered  many  of  tbe 
outlying  provinces.    He  was  engaged  in  constant  operations  in  tliA 
field  from  1416  to  1421,  when  he  died  at  Dehly  on 
May  20,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  people,  who  had 
become  deeply  attached  to  him  on  accountof  the  justice  and  mode* 
Bjed  Moo-   ration  of  his  character.    He  was  succeeded  in  his  aa* 
Jjjjk  sno-    thority  by  his  son  Moobaruk,  who  lived  till  January  28, 
xarderad    ^^^9  when  he  was  murdered  by  some  Hindoos  in  the 
I4SS.      '    pay  of  parties  to  whom  he  had  given  offence.    It  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  follow  the  particular  events  of  the  suoces- 
rions  of  the  Syeds,  as  the  condition  of  Dehly  did  not  change.     No 
impression  was  made  upon  the  new  kingdoms  which  had  been 
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esUUiBlied,  and  the  recorda  of  the  local  hutorians  only  fumiBh 
details  of  minor  campaigns  against  subordinates  who  revolted 
from  time  to  time.    The  successions  of  the  Syeds  after  Moobanik 
are  IB  follows : — Syed  Mahomed,  1436  to  1446,  when  he  Bred  lu- 
died;  Sjed  AlU-ood-deen,  his  sun,  from  1446  to  1478,  ^^St 
of  which  period  he  reigned  seven  years,  and  having  ^*^i^^- 
nominally  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother,  resided  ^SoSSi^ 
for  the  rest  of  the  time  at  Budaoon.    He  had  adopted  ^MieatM. 
BheUole  Lody  as  his  successor,  who,  in  fact,  had  con-  ^JJL^ 
docted  the  a£bira  of  state  since  AUa-ood-deen's  retire- 


ment   The  administration  of  the  four  Syeds  in  succes-  p^J^Sm 


nm  had  lasted  firom  1416  to  1478,  or  62  years. 


emperor. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OF  XSV  ATCHAK  BTVASTT  07  LODT,  A.l>.  1478  TO  1626. 

BunoLS  LoBT  was  descended  from  a  rich  fiunily  of  Afghan 
merchants,  who  traded  between  Eabool  and  India ;  some  .    . 

of  whom,  as  was  common  at  the  period,  entered  the     sbeiieie 
ssrvioe  of  the  sovereign  of  India  from  time  to  time.     ^^' 
The  nncle  of  Bheilole,  in  the  action  between  Ehizr  Khan,  the 
viesroy  of  Lahore,  and  the  vizier  Ekb&l  Khan,  had  shun  the  latter 
in  single  combat^  and  was  rewarded  by  the  governorship  of  Sirhind. 
It  is  related  by  Ferishta,  that  the  wife  of  this  person's  brother,  when 
pregnant,  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  her  house;  but  the  hu birth 
child  being  still  alive,  was  taken  from  her  body,  and  *^  «rwr. 
voder  the  name  of  Bheilole  grew  up  to  be  a  favourite  with  his 
mde,  received  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  on  his  death,  sue* 
eeeded  to  his  command.    In  course  of  time,  the  Afghan  party  at 
Srhind  became  too  powerful  to  escape  notice,  especially  when 
they  began  to  take  the  adjoining  districts  into  their  possession ;  and 
they  were  attacked  and  driven  into  the  mountains,  where  many 
perished;  but  Bheilole,  to  whom  a  superstitious  influence  was 
attached,  on  account  of  his  birth,  escaped.  After  some  vicissitudes, 
he  reeovered  Sirhind ;  and  when  he  found  himself  strong  enough, 
marched  npon  the  capital,  to  which  he  laid  siege ;  but  this  expe- 
ditioQ  was  not  successful.    During  the  reign  or  administration  of 
Syed  Alla-ood-deen,  however,  he  was  invited  to  Dehly  by  the 
viiier,whom  he  ultimately  supplanted  and  deprived  of  power, 
and  remained  there  after  the  abdication  or  retirement  of  Alla-ood* 
deea  vntil  hit  death,  as  has  been  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 
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T\ie  Ifahomedoii  hietoriaDS  redcon  Bheilole'a  scce«aon  to  tlte 
tUraoe   from   the  abdicadon   of  the   king,   in   a.d.   1450.      Tbe 

priacipd  eTentofBheiloleLodj'BreignwMthere 
..f  jonnroor  of  the  kingdom  of  Joonpoor  frnm  the  Shurky  d 
rccosrna.  ^^ich  disappeared  in  the  contention,  and  ita  n 
poration  with  tha  domiuionii  of  Dehlj ;  an  aveiit  which,  aftec 
mnnj  yean  of  ertraggle  on  both  eidee^  occurred  in  t.J>.  1478> 
B  -  ni  Lod  ^*'*i*"'*  ^^J  "ipie^  till  1488,  when  he  died  of 
<iin.  lus.  a  disease  Gram  which  be  bad  long  xufTered.  By  will, 
jinin  IT.  be  had  divided  his  domioiona  between  bis  five  Booa; 
Bwiut.  b"*^  ^^  nobles  of  the  Slate,  foreaeeing  io  this  anange- 
irinmiM  (or  Di^nt  Berioua  eleinente  of  strife,  besought  him  to  alter 
ihi<  iiu«»     it  and  to  nominnte  bis  grandson  to  succeed  him.     The 

queen  was  aniious  to  secure  the  throne  for  her  son, 
Nizatu  Ehan,  ^d  in  the  midst  of  theee  intrigues  tbe  king  died. 
Blioilole  Lody  bad  governed  his  people  wisely  and  well.  He  had 
rt>|ireBied  disorder,  and  at  his  death  the  dominioiie  of  tbe  State 
I'TEiunded  from  the  Punj&b  to  the  eastem  frontier  of  Bengal  in  an 
iiiihroken  line. 

I  In  the  king's  death,  setting  aside  the  grandson  wbo  bad  been 
priDninnm  nominated  by  bim,  and  Burbik  Kban,  tbe  eldeat  son, 
finl^wta***  '''^  nobles  of  the  State  elected  tbe  prince  Ni»m  Khan 
'"'"'iS'  *"  ^  IfWRr  "'I'e  accordingly  ascended  tha  throne  under 
niiiuiuicr  the  title  of  Sikuoder  Lody.  Burbik  Kbnn  was  at  this 
''  time  governor  of  Joonpoor,  and  refusing  to  acknow- 

ledge bisbrother'selection  to  the  throne,  took  up  arms  to  assert  his 
owurigbt.  He  waa  however  defeated,  and  afterwards  pardoned;  hut 
Itia  bod  government  of  the  province  caused  bis  remoral  from  office. 
^uliseinently  tbe  kiog,  at  various  periods  of  hia  reign,  employed 
hid  army  in  reducing  tbe  Hindoo  rajahs  and  chieftains  who  occa- 
pL<?d  Bondellfund  and  fTorthem  Molwah  ;  and  in  1517  he  was 
siturdrr  making  preparations  to  reduce  Owalior,  when  he  waa 
iili'  ""^  attacked  by  a  quinsy,  and  died  on  December  U  of  that 
I  tiibfrt  7^^'  having  reigned  nearly  twenty-nine  years  in  mach 
rofjirmiuioB    prosperity.     Although  the  king  undertook  many  minor 

campaigns,  and  for  the  most  part  conducted  them  in 
.iI'm^T""  person,  yet  be  enjoyed  long  intervals  of  peace,  when 
••"^  he  employed  his  great  talents  and  learning  in  (unending 

tbe  civil  administration  of  his  dominions.  He  was  humane  and 
cbaiitAble ;  his  police,  and  the  borse  posts  and  other  puUic 
(■iinimunicationa  of  his  dominions,  were  excellent;  and  liia  ){H)a[ 
1(.');il1  acquirements,  and  patient  dispensation  or  justice,  acted  ^ 
(jilutaiy  checks  upon  all  laxity  or  oppreesion.  The  king  was  alao 
a  poet,  and  bis  literary  accompliahnienta  were  considerable.  With 
«11  his  generosity  and  liberality  to  bis  Uabomedan  snbjecta,  how- 
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ever,  he  litd  no  tolerance  for  Hindoos;   and  wheneyer  it  was 
poMililey  he  destroyed  their  temples  and  idols,  pro-  h„|„,^,. 
Minted  their  religions  ceremonies,  and  built  mosques  enaeeof 
hk  their  saoed  places.    In  this  respect,  and  in  zeal  for 
hii  religion,  Sikunder  Lody  is  esteemed  by  Mahomedan  his- 
torisDB  IS  one  of  the  champions  of  the  faith  of  Islam. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  dispute  for  the  succession,  and 
Ilnhiai,  the  late  king's  eldest  son,  ascended  the  throne  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 
without  opposition ;  but  was  very  soon  afterwards  called  •on.meoeeds. 
upon  to  suppress  a  serious  rebellion  by  his  younger 
brother  Jnlal  Khan,  then  governor  of  Kalpy,  who,  at  hS^S^ 
the  heed  of  a  party  of  discontented  Afghan  chiefe  and  ^"^  '^^' 
their  adherents,  proceeded  to  Joonpoor,  captured  it,  and  declared 
himself  king.    This  event  aroused  the  suspicion  of  all  his  other 
brotherB,  whom  King  Ibrahim  now  confined  in  the  fort  of  Hansy. 
He  then  followed  his  brother  Juki  Khan,  who  by  this  time  had 
obtained  some  successes ;  but  the  rebel  was  defeated  and  y^^  |,  ^^ 
obliged  to  fly  to  Gwalior,  and  thence  to  the  court  of  '«*«*• 
Sooltan  Mahmood  Khiljy  of  Malwah ;  but  being  ill  received  there, 
tiavelling  to  another  place  of  refuge,  when  he  was  pursued 


tad  taken  prisoner  by  the  Qdnds  of  the  hills,  and  sent  ^ 
to  the  king's  camp.    He  was  there  sentenced  to  im-  udpncto 
priKinment  in  Hansy  with  his  brothers,  but  on  his  way 
thither  was  put  to  death  by  the  king's  order.    This  Mitoi^'^ 
act,  and  other  cruelties  and  severities,  produced  further  {£*  king?* 
rebellions^  and  much  general  dissatisfaction  among  the  cruelties. 
nobility.    No  one  felt  sure  that  he  might  not  at  any  time  be 
deaounoed  as  a  traitor  by  a  secret  enemy,  and  be  imprisoned  or 
pat  to  death.    Bahadur  Khan  Lohany,  governor  of  I  ehar,  de- 
clared his  independence,  and  defeated  tiiie  Dehly  troops  on  several 
occasions.    Doulut  Khan  Lody,  viceroy  of  the  Punjab,  DoointKban 
she  revolted,  but  instead  of  proclaiming  his  indepen-  Btbv  to  ^'^ 
denoe,  went  to  Kabool,  and  besought  Babur,  a  desoen-  ^'^^^ 
daat  oi  the  Emperor  Teimoor,  then  ruler  of  Kabool,  to  accompany 
him  to  India,  as  well  to  assert  his  right  to  the  throne  in  virtue 
of  his  ancestor's  conquests,  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  cruelties  of 
Ibrahim  Lody  and  the  general  distraction  of  the  king-  B«bartn- 
dom.    In  the  year  1626,  therefore,  Babur  invaded  India  ^*<>«»  <"'>**• 
lod  advanced  upon  Dehly,  where,  in  a  bloody  battle  Tl^L^ 
fought  on  April  21,  1526,  on  the  plain  of  Paniput, 
where  the  fate  of  India  had  already  been  so  often  de-  panipnt. 
cided,  Ibrahim  Lody  was  slain,  and  a  new  dynasty  lc^u'*'^" 
under  the  Moghuls  commenced.    The  dynasty  of  Lody,  '^**''' 
m  three  socoessions,  had  virtually  lasted  from  a.d.  1460  to  1626, 
<v  leven^-dx  yeaxa. 
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Before  prooeeding  farther  with  the  hifltory  of  the  monarcby  of 
Dehly  and  the  Moghul  dynasty,  it  ia  necessary  to  leyert  for  a 
while  to  those  independent  Maiiomedan  kingdoms  which,  from 
the  death  of  Mahomed  Toghluk  in  a.o.  1351,  had  arisen  in 
various  localities  in  India,  and  which,  as  well  for  their  power  sod 
magnitude  as  for  their  efiects  upon  India  at  large^  cannot  be  over- 
looked. By  a  reyiew  of  them,  the  chronological  eyents  of  Indis 
will  be  connected  and  maintained  up  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Moghul  dynasty. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  ICAHOMSDAN  lUKGS  OP  KjISHMERS. 

Thxrb  is  no  portion  of  India  perhaps  of  which  the  genealogical 
records  are  so  complete  and  indisputahle  as  those  of  Hutoricai 
Ktthmere,  which,  from  the  very  earliest  ages  until  its  Kubmere 
tnnexation  to  the  Moghul  empire,  had  held  indepen-  w«pi*«**'«d- 
dent  eiistence.  The  '  Raja  Turangiri/  a  genealogical  record  of 
the  province,  the  authority  of  which  is  not  questioned  hy  any  of 
the  most  eminent  Indian  chronologists,  begins  with  the  Eaur&y& 
dTtttsty,  in  8714  B.a,  which  continued  till  B.c.  2448,  when  the 
first  Gonaidya  dynasty  commenced,  and  continued  till  1217 
B.C.  After  an  interval  not  accounted  for,  the  second  Qooardya 
fine  began,  which  lasted  1013  years,  and  ended  in  216  B.C.,  and 
wu  foUowed  by  the  Aditya,  for  192  years— 168  B.C.  to  23  a.I). 
—when  the  Gonardya  being  restored,  ruled  for  433  years,  or  till 
A.D.  679,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Nagas  or  Karkot^,  in  A.I). 
615,  who  continued  for  260  years,  or  till  a  J>.  873.  The  Utpfila 
dmisty  in  succesaon  lasted  84  years,  or  from  a.d.  875  to  959 ; 
sod  the  last  Hindoo  or  mixed  dynasty,  from  960  a.d.  to  1275  a.d., 
or  mere  properly  to  1294,  if  a  single  reign  of  a  Bh6ta  king  and 
his  wife  be  reckoned.  The  whole  of  the  foregoing  dynasties  were 
Hindoos,  Booddhists,  and  snake  and  fire  worshippers,  which,  with 
adontion  of  the  sun,  seem  to  have  been  the  pervading  faiths  in 
Ksshmere  from  b.c.  8714  down  to  a.d.  1294,  or  5008  years. 

The  Mahomedan  chronicle  does  not  begin  till  1315  a.d.,  when  a 
Hindoo  rajah,  named  Sdna  B^,  reigned  in  Eashmere,  „^  .  » 
tod  a  Mahomedan,  one  Shah  Meer,  was  admitted  into  beoomes 
his  serrioe,  who  rose  gradually  to  the  office  of  prime 
minister,  under  S^na  'D6o*b  son,  Rajah  Runjom.    On  the  latter's 
death,  the  throne  was  claimed  and  occupied  by  Rajah  Anund 
Dfo  of  Eashgar,  by  whom,  however,  the  Mahomedana  were 
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expelled  from  court  A  revolt  was  the  consequence,  the  vexation 
attendant  on  which  caused  the  rajah*s  death  in  1326.  His  wife, 
Kowla  D^vy,  for  a  short  time  endeavoured  to  maintain  her  late 
Who.  trader  husband's  authority,  but,  being  defeated  by  Shah  Meer, 
B^amsh-ood-  ^tiDa^telj  married  him,  when  Shah  Meer  declared  him- 
dMn.bMORiM  self  kins:,  under  the  title  of  Shumsh-ood-deen.    The 

kins  1S96  ^ 

Bdwud  iiL  ^S)  became  fiimous  in  Ejishmere  for  his  reduction  of 
lui?  ^'  ^*^  vexatious  imposts,  light  taxation,  and  the  vigour  with 
shfth  Meer  which  he  repelled  Tartar  invasions ;  but,  having  at- 
RDd'SeT  tained  a  great  age,  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  ▲.D. 
xD.  i34».       1349,  and  died  in  the  same  year. 

The  late  king  had  left  his  dominions  divided  between  his  two 
jamabMd.  BOUB,  Jumshced  and  Ally  Sheer,  And  the  latter  imme- 
is4«-  diately  claimed  part  of  the  government    This  brought 

on  a  civil  war,  in  which  Jumsheed  was  defeated ;  when  he  seems 
to  have  withdrawn  his  pretensions  altogether,  and,  after  a  troubled 
Retires,  issu  ^^S^  of  fourteen  months,  retired  from  the  contest ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ally  Sheer,  under  the  title  of  Alla- 
ood-deen,  who  reigned  till  a.d.  1363,  when  he  died. 
The  prince  Siah  Mookh,  or  '  black  face,'  succeeded  his 
brother  under  the  designation  of  Shahab-ood-deen.  He 
was  an  enterprising  and  warlike  monarch,  who,  pass- 
ing the  natural  mountain  boundary  of  the  province,  carried  his 
arms  southward,  till  he  encountered  the  J&m  of  Sinde,  on  the 
Indus,  who  was  sorely  defeated  by  him.  On  his  return,  the 
Rajah  of  Nagrakote  tendered  his  submission,  and  became  a  de- 
pendant of  Eashmere. 

Shahab-ood-deen  died  in  1386,  having  nominated  his  brother 
Diet.  1888.  Hindil  as  his  successor,  who  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Kootub-ood-deen,  and  died  a.d. 
1306.  He  had  left  a  son,  by  name  Sugga,  who  took 
the  title  of  Sikunder,  to  which  afterwiuds  he  added 
'  Boot-Shikun,*  or  Iconoclast,  from  the  number  of  idols 
and  temples  which  he  destroyed  in  Kashmere.  At 
the  instance  of  his  minister,  a  converted  Brahmin,  he 
broke  up  all  the  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  and  destroyed, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  the  Cyclopean  temples  of  the 
ancient  faith  in  Kashmere.  In  other  respects  Sikunder  would 
Diee.  141&  Appear  to  have  been  a  temperate  and  virtuous  monarch. 
Ally  Shah.  ^®  died  in  1416,  leaving  three  sons,  and  he  declared 
i«i<*  that  the  eldest,  Ameer  Khan,  should  succeed  him. 

Ameer  Khan  was  a  minor ;  but,  out  of  respect  for  his  father,  he 
was  placed  on  the  throne  as  Ally  Shah,  and  continued  to  reign 
for  some  time,  when  he  formed  a  desire  to  travel  into  India,  and 
left  the  government  under  charge  of  his  younger  brothers  Shady 
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Khan  aod   Mahomed    Kban.     The  consequences,  as   may  be 
luppoted,  were  levolt.    Ally  endeavoured  to  regain  his  Deposed. 
UqgdoDiy  but  failed ;  and  Shady  Khan  was  crowned  in  zetn-ooi-abid- 
hit  itead  in  1432,  under  the  designation  of  Zein-ool-  '^*^°-  ^^• 
sbid-deen.      His  first  acts  were  to  withdraw  the  edicts  agunst 
ffiodoQSL     Brahmins  were  permitted  to  return  to  the  country, 
ud  worship  after  their  old  manner ;  temples  were  rebuilt,  and 
the  profession  of  all  religions  tolerated.     He  constructed  canals 
and  reservoirs,  and  his  general  administration  was  wise,  just,  and 
eflective.    He  was  a  great  patron  of  literature  and  of  the  arts 
and  music ;  the  science  of  the  latter  being  improved  by  treatises 
written  on  the  subject    In  his  personal  habits  he  was  temperate 
aod  virtuous,  having  only  one  wife,  to  whom  he  was  strictly 
faithful    These  qualities  did  not,  however,  secure  him  against 
the  jealous  disputes  of  his  sons,  which,  though  quelled  as  they 
hroke  out,  continued  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  embitter  his 
life,  till  his  death  in  1472,  at  the  age  of  69.    On  his  ^^^  ^^^ 
father's  death,  Hajy  Khan  was  crowned,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Heidur.    His  conduct  belied  the  expectations  ^^^^^'  * 
that  had  been  formed  of  him ;   and,  after  a  vicious  and  profli- 
gate career  of  fourteen  months,  he  was  accidentally 
killed.     His  son  Hassan  succeeded  him,   who,  after  ^^^^^*^ 
a  reign  troubled  by  domestic   fends  and  intrigues,  b^«*^^'^ 
died  in  1486.    The  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  the  ^^^^ 
IMnce  Mahomed,  was  a  minor,  aged  seven  years ;  he  x^omed, 
was,  howeyer,  placed  on  the  throne,  the  prime  minister, 
Sjed  Hassan,  acting  as  regent     The  very  strict  seclusion  in 
which  the  young  prince  was  kept  by  the  8yed  party  excited 
great  pabUe  sospidon  and  discontent,  and  became  the  source  of 
a  war  at  the  capital  between  the  people  and  the  Syeds,  who 
defended  themselves  desperately ;  but  tiie  city  of  Serinugger,  in 
which  they  resided,  was  at  length  stormed  by  the  populace,  who 
rescued  their  young  king,  and  he  was  formally  crowned.     The 
discordance  of  the  early  part  of  hia  reign  continued  till  its 
dose.    Futteh  Khan,  the  grandson  of  King  Zein-ool-  die«oTered. 
ahid-deen,  opposed  him,  and  civil  war  ensued;  but  ^^^ 
Mahomed  was  finally  deserted  by  his  adherents,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Futteh  Khan  in  1496,  by  whom  he  was  xaboned 
eonfined.  UST'' 

Fatteh  Khao  now  ascended  the  throne,  and  continued  to  reign 
till  1606,  when  a  party  was  formed  in  favour  of  King  -^^j^.,^ 
Mahomed.    Futteh  Khan  was  defeated,  and  deposed ;  itf&       *"' 
but  having  assembled  an  army,  again  deposed  Mahomed,  Depoeed, 
who  had  reigned  about  ten  months.    Mahomed  now  ^"^ 
•ought  lefnge  at  the  court  of  Sikunder  Lody  of  Behly,  ISSSSS^ 
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irho  eent  an  arm;  trith  him  for  tbe  ncovtitj  of  hu  kin^om. 
i>  niiiii  The  Kasliinere  foices  were  dafealed,  and  while  Mahi*- 
ruuTiiKi^;  med  for  the  third  time  recovered  hia  kingdom, 
tatrnvrni  Futteh  KtiBii  fled  into  ludla,  where  be  died  in  1S07. 
rnii*KiiiIn  From  this  period  till  ld24  no  eTent  of  pardeolw 
aiei.  lui.  interest  appean  to  have  occurred ;  but  io  that  jeu, 
J^^?™.'*^  Hullik  Atchy,  a  former  minister,  rebelled,  defeated  the 
n^i^iQ  king,  Bud  pliiced  him  in  confinement,  rairangto  the  throne 
JIJJ'J^i,  thel'riocelbrahim,  The«econstjiQtreTolutJonabron(fht 
*««»'■  upon  Kashmere  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  Bahur, 
who  aent  an  armj  into  tbe  province  to  restore  order.  Ibrahim 
Huoot,  lus.  ^"^  deposed,  and  Nazook,  grandion  of  Mahomed,  placed 
Q,,„„^  on  the  throne  hj  the  imperial  general ;  but  u  soon  aa 
'»>'  the  force  had  retired,  Abdool  Makrf,  the  former  prime 

miniater,  who  was  again  in  authority,  sent  for  the  old  King  Haho- 
inedl,  who  was  in  confioemeut  at  Lohkote,  and  replaced  him  on  the 
throne,  and  he  reigned  till  1532,  when  he  declared  hia  grandeon, 
Nazook,  t4i  be  hia  aucccBsor.  In  the  aame  jear  the  Tartan  <A 
Tibet  invaded  Kashmere,  and  were  lepulaed,  but  not  withont 
having  caused  madi  damage  and  lots.  King  Mahomed  rdgned 
till  the  ;ear  1536,  when  he  died  of  fever,  after  a  troubled  and 
chequered  career  of  nearly  fifty  years.  This  bringa  the  hiatory  of 
the  kin^  of  Kaahmeie  up  to  the  acceanon  oftheMogbulemperots, 
and  what  remains  of  it  belongs  to  that  period,  and  will  be  detailed 
in  its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OF  TBE  MAHOKEDAN  KnrOB  OF  OUZBRAT,  A.D.  13DS  TO  1443. 

Thb  remote  Hmdoo  dynasties  of  Saunlsbtm,  or  Guzerat,  have 
BwiraiDii  '™«''^™'^y 'fs^d'nChapterXIII.  Bk.  I.downtothe 
iijM.ijJ'ur  Vullabhia  orBullabhis,  a.d.  625.  Afterthat  period,  the 
anmniiii  local  djnasties,  if  there  were  any  who  aspired  to  rule  the 
amnueit  Tibolu  uf  the  country,  became  very  obscure ;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  individual  chiefs  retained  their  territories,  imd 
ruled  them,  without  any  attempt  at  confederation,  for  more  than  a 
hmidred  years  after  the  BuUabhis.  From  a.d,  606,  howerer,  a 
restoration  of  the  Balbiira  line  was  made  at  the  capitft),  Anbul- 
wara,  which  continued  till  a.d.  936.  And  in  a.s.  746  the  Chowra 
clan  rose  to  power  at  Anbilpoor,  and  continued  till  a.s.  943,  in 
•even  successions.  Sawunt  Singh  was  the  reigning  prince  in  a.s. 
936.  and  bestowed  his  eldest  sister  in  marriage  upon  Mool  Raj, 
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one  of  three  brothers  of  the  Salonki  or  Chaliikya  tribe  of  the 
djBBBty  of  Kuljan  in  the  Deccan,  who  had  emiji^rated        , 
into  Oaieiat  in  the  troubled  period  which  preceded  atuinagrett 
the  diaeolation  of  their  own  dynasty.    By  Mool  Raj  the  ^^  ^' 
throne  of  Quzerat   was  usurped  in  a.b.  942,  and  the  Salunki 
dynasty  continued  till  A..D.  1210.    The  Salunlds  were  great  patrons 
of  architecture;  and  many  of  their  splendid  memorials  HUtpiendid 
fltill  exist;  in  particular,  Mool  Raj's  temple  of  Budra  ^•m'^^ 
Milsy  on  the  baiiks  of  the  Suruswutty.    Mool  Raj  greatly  extended 
the  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Quzerat,  carried  his  arms  into  ^nim 
the  Deocan,  and  for  a  while  united  Kulyan  with  Anhul-  J^JJl^*"*. 
waia  and  Guzerat,  but  he  closed  his  career  as  an  HsarceedMi 
aaoetic.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  sonOhamund  R&i,  brbunon. 
in  A^D.  1025,  when  Quzerat  was  invaded  by  SooHan  Mahmood  of 
Ghozny ;  and  from  that  period  forward,  Quzerat  had  to  sustain  its 
share  of  Mahomedan  iuTasions.    They  were,  however,  less  frequent 
than  those  directed  against  the  northern  Hindoo  dynasties;  for 
Guierat,  except  by  sea,  was  very  inaccesdble  from  the  west. 
Bheem  D^,  who  reigned  in  1032,  was  remarkable  for 
the  noble  Jain  temples  of  Aboo ;  and  Somnath  was  re-  KiO<ui 
built  by  him.    The  reign  of  his  successor,  Kurun,  was     ^'" 
made  equally  memorable  by  temples  at  Qimar  and  Modheyra, 
sod  by  the  construction  of  the  Kurun  S6gor,  or  sea  of  ^^  ^r^i 
Kumn,  a  fine  reservoir  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation —  <*'  irrigation. 
and  the  first  on  historical  record — ^which  was  several  miles  in  cir- 
camferenoe.     The  embankment  of  this  fine  work  was  destroyed 
hy  a  flood  as  late  as  1814  Bheem  D^o,  the  last  of  the  Salunkis--a 
dynasty  to  which    Quzerat  owed  all  its  splendour   and  good 
goremment — ^reigned  in  A.i).  1209,  and  died  in  1215,  when  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  a  chief  of  the  Waghila  or  Baghila  tribe, 
who  retained  it  for  a  hundred  years,  until  Quzerat  was  occupied 
hy  the  Mahomedans,  and  annexed  to  the  empire  by  Alla-ood-deen 
Khiljy.    Before  that  time,  the  vigour  of  an  united  kingdom  had 
heen frittered  away  into  small  principalities;  yet  the  s^ntaai 
prolonged  relistance  of  independent  chiefs  of  the  coun-  ^elilahome- 
tzy  fonns  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Quzerat;  dans,  laok 
and  though  their  inroads  in  the  province  were  frequent,  the  Maho- 
medans, until  a  comparatively  late  period,  possessed,  in  reality, 
aooe  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  strange  circumstance  to  find  recorded  in  a  Mahomedan 
history  of  a  period  of  high  religious  fanaticism  in  India,  Tolerance  of 
that  the  viceroy  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  the  Mahome- 
ioiperiai  provinces  should  have  sympathised  with  ^<^'°>' 
Hindooe  to  such  an  extent,  as  Ferishta  writes, '  that  he  promoted, 
lather  than  suppressed,  the  worship  of  idols.'    This  was,  however, 
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the  case  in  the  person  of  Furhut-ool-Moolk,  imperial  vioeroj 
of  Guzerat  in  the  year  1391,  when  the  Emperor  Mahomed 
Toghluk  II.  was  reigning  at  Dehly.  It  is  Tery  possible  that 
Furhut-ool-Moolk  designed  to  effect  his  independence,  and,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  made  friends  of  the  Rajpoots,  who  were  still 
a  yery  powerful  and  strictly  military  class,  by  allowing  them  free 
exercise  of  their  faith.  Hia  conduct,  however,  excited  the  alarm 
of  the  learned  and  religious  professors  in  the  province,  and  they 
despatched  petitions  to  the  emperor  for  his  removaL  These  werv 
submitted  to  a  council  of  holy  persons  at  Dehly,  the  result  of 
<  Fnrtint^oi.    which  was  the  recall  of  FurhutK>ol-Moolk,  and  the  «p- 

'i  to'^'^Im.  pointment,  on  March  6^  1391,  of  Zuffur,  a  nobleman  of 

130L  '  the  court,  to  the  office  of  viceroy,  under  the  title  of 

Hosuffer        Moztlffer  Khan.    It  is  recorded,  also,  that  he  waa  pre- 

^  iiofnted*^       sented  with  a  white  canopy,  or  perhaps  umbrella,  and 

*'**'°^'  ""*'  scarlet  pavilion,  such  as  were  used  by  kings  only ;  and 
)  emperor  of     1^  ™<^7  ^  presumed  that  the  emperor  was  prepared  to 

tbe  kmc        acknowledge  him  as  a  tributary  king,  provided  he  could 
I  establish  his  position.    Mozuffer  Khan  was  a  man  of  no  ancient 

family;  he  was  descended  from  a  Rajpoot;  his  immediate  pro- 
genitors had  been  menial  servants,  and  one  historian  of  the  period 
I  mentions  that  Zufiiir  Khan  had  been  wine-distiller  to  the  oourt. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Mozuffer  Khan  proceeded  to  Guzerat,  and  was 
opposed  by  Furhut-ool-Moolk  with  an  army  of  Hindoos.  These, 
Fariiut.ooi.  however,  were  defeated  in  an  action  at  Sidpoor  or 
Mooiktuin.  Giutpoor,  m  which  Furhut-ool-Moolk  was  slain,  and 
Mozuffer  Khan  took  quiet  possession  of  the  capital,  Anhulwara, 
and  its  dependencies.  His  first  acts  appear  to  have  been  a  display 
of  furious  religious  zeal  against  the  Hindoo  chiefs,  several  of 
whom  he  reduced  between  1393  and  1396,  and  for  the  second 
Tempto  of  time,  the  temples  at  SomnAth,  found  standing,  which 
d<^ro?«L  liAd  been  erected  in  1032  by  Bheem  Ddo,  with  all  their 
Mondfer  idols,  Were  broken  down,  and  mosques  built  in  their 
SJ.^ii'w--  stead.  In  the  year  1396  Mozuffer  Khan  caused  him- 
}  A.D.  lase.        self  to  be  proclaimed  king,  and  coins  werd  struck  in  hia 

>  name.    He  had  left  his  son,  Tartar  KhaUi  at  Dehly,  who  eepouaed 

,  the  cause  of  Noosrut,  the  rival  king,  with  Mahmood  Toghluk. 

Their  contention  for  superiority  has  been  already  alluded  to  in 
Chapter  X.,  Book  IL,  and  Tartar  Khan  fled  to  his  Either,  as 
Teimoor  invaded  India  in  A.D.  1398.  Mahmood  Toghluk  followed 
him,  but  Mozuffer  Khan  declined  to  receive  him,  and  it  was  thus 
evident  that  the  invasion  of  the  Moghuls  had  only  seated  the  Kin^r 
of  Guzerat  more  firmly  in  his  dominions.  The  life  of  any  king^  of 
India  at  that  period  could  hardly  pass  without  war :  but  till  his 
death,  on  July  27, 1411,  Mozuffer  Shah  appears  to  have  ezyoyed 
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A  tnuiquil  and  prosperotM  reign.      He  was  auoceededy   though 
not  without  Bome  opposition,  hj  his  grandson  Ahmed, 
son  of  Tartar  Khan,  who   had  died  intermediately.  shabdiM. 
Feroae  Khan,  hj  some  accounts  the  son,  hy  others  the 
nephew,  of  the  late  king,  gained  a  party  in  his  favour,  f|?2lSn!r°of 
was  proclaimed  king,  and  resisted  Ahmed,  hut  having  <^«"n«>'- 
suhodtted,  was  restored  to  favour.    As  soon  as  peace  rtmse  Khu 
WM  secured,  the  kmg  set  shout  huilding  a  new  city,  kin«. 
which  was  named  Ahmedahad,  and  is  still  the  capital  Ahmcdfttad 
of  Gttxeraty  while  its  present  interesting  remains  attest 
the  extent  and  grandeur  of  its  original  condition.    The  hoildings 
which  survive,  many  of  them  in  a  complete  state  of  preservation, 
show  the  transition  from  Hindoo  or  Jain  architecture  p,^,,^, 
to  Mahomedan,  and  it  is  evident  from  them  that  the  •tyii  of 
Mahomedans,  in  Guzerat  at  least,  had  no  architects  of 
their  own.    Arches  were  not  used  till  a  later  period^  and  while 
the  carved  oriels,  perforated  windows,  with  the  ornamental  courses 
of  carved  stone  masonry,  are  essentially  Hindoo,  the  style  is 
adapted  to  Mahomedan  requirements.   The  architecture  of  Ahme- 
dahad has  heen  recently  illustrated  hy  a  beautiful  work  published 
by  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Western  India,^  and  the  dty,  as  re- 
corded by  the  Mahomedan  historian,  was,  at  its  period,  considered 
the  handsomest  in  India.    The  dominions  of  Guzerat  at  this  time 
consisted  of  Guzerat  and  Kattiawar;  but  the  latter  was  more 
oominal  than  real,  as  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  had  not  been  subdued. 
In  1413,  however,  the  king  made  the  flight  of  two    K»ttiiiwar 
rebellious  officers  into  Kattiawar  a  pretext  for  the  in-  '^u<^- 
vaoon  of  that  province,  when  he  reduced  the  important  fortress 
of  Gimar,  or  Joonagurh,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  remained 
m  the  hands  of  the  Hindoos.    Ahmed  Shah  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Hindoos  by  which 
his  grandfather  obtained  his  position;  for,  in  1414,  an  officer, 
Tij-ool-Moolk,  was  deputed  to  destroy  all  idolatrous 
temples  in  Guzerat;  and  in  1416  the  king  himself  temiiie* 
maiched  against  Nagore,  where  he  did  the  same.  dwiroyed. 

On  his  eastern  frtmtiers  were  the  dominions  of  the  king,  or,  as 
he  styled  himself,  the  Sooltan  of  Malwah,  who  had  -^^ni  wuh 
become  independent,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Khand^h ;  if^^^'^JIUili' 
tnd  frequent  raids  on  the  Guzerat  territory  were  made  KiiuidMh. 
by  them  conjointly,  or  independently.    In  1419  the  king  marched 
agsinst  Sooltan  Hooshung  of  Malwah,  defeated  him  in  a  sauie  ot 
great  battle  at  the  village  of  Kulliada,  and  pursued  him  Kuuiada. 
to  Mandoo,  his  capital ;  but  the  rainy  season  having  set  in,  he  was 
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unable  to  invest  the  place,  and  peace  was  concladed  in  1420.  This, 

Mudeirft       however,  did  not  continue,  being  broken  by  the  Sool- 

diftcovered.    |^q  ^f  Malwah,  who  obtained  some  decided  advantages 

and  took  possession  of  several  of  the  Quzerat  districts.    In  the 

sequel)  however,  Ahmed  Shah  retrieved  his  lossesi  and  defeated 

the  sooltan,  who  escaped  with  much  difficulty.    In  1428,  the  long 

was  drawn  into  a  war  with  Ahmed  Shah  Bahmuny  of 

Jom  of  Arc.  _^  •' 

the  Deccan,  who,  at  the  instanoe  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
Eling  of  Khand^h,  espoused  the  cause  of  a  fugitive  rajah  of  the 
Guzerat  dominions.  The  Deccan  monarch  had  taken  possession 
of  the  island  of  Tanna,  near  Bombay,  which  became  the  scene  of 
a  fierce  and  long-contested  struggle  between  the  rival  parties ;  but 
the  troops  of  Ahmed  Shah,  commanded  by  his  son  Zufiiir  Khan, 
were  in  the  end  victorious,  and  the  Deocanies  retreated  vrith 
great  loss.  The  contest  was,  however,  renewed  in  Khand^sh  in 
1431,  when  the  Deccan  king  made  a  great  efibrt  to  retrieve  his 
honour ;  but  was  again  defeated.  The  last  military  enterprise  of 
the  king  was  an  attempt  to  restore  the  grandson  of  the  Sooltan  of 
Malwah  to  the  throne,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  a 
rebellious  officer  who  had  usurped  the  government  In  this, 
Ahmed  sbah  however,  the  king  was  unsuccessful.  He  was  unable  to 
dies,  1443.  ^^^  Mandoo,  and  the  plague  breaking  out  suddenly  in 
SSg^/^  his  army,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  his  capital,  where 
BagUnd.       }iq  died,  July  4, 1448,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  thirty  years. 


CHAPTER  m. 

OP  THE  MAHOMTCDAN  KINGS  OF  017ZSBAT  (continued), 

A.D.  1443  TO  1626. 

It  IB  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  first  act  of  the  new  king 
Mahomed  was  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Hajah  of  Edur^^  a 
ceed8"i4«&  Hajpoot,  whose  flight  to  Khand^sh  had  been  the  cause 
MMTies  tbe  o{  the  war  with  the  Kings  of  the  Deccan  and  Rhan- 
She  iil5ah*of  ^^^^  >  "^^  ^^  restore  to  him  all  his  dominions.  King 
Mnr.  Mahomed  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the  martiid 

character  of  his  father ;  the  only  military  operation  he  undertook 
being  in  1409,  when  he  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  Hajah  of 

1  The  principality  of  Kdnr  still  exititfl,  having  descended  to  its  possessore 
from  ft  period  long  anterior  to  the  Mahomedan  invasion,  and  survived  all 
the  revolutions  of  the  hiBt  four  hundred  yeani.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  last  prince,  H.  H.  Maharajah  Sri  Jo  wan  Sin^ee,  K.C.S.I.,  who  died  in 
)  869,  was  a  member  of  the  L^islative  Council  of  Bombay  up  to  the  period 
of  h'^  decease. 
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ChaniiMDau',  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  and  destroy  his  baggage. 
Id  1451  the  Sooltan  of  Malwah,  encouraged  by  the  king's  timidity, 
advanced  into  Guzerat  at  the  head  of  100,000  men ;  and  the  king, 
unable  or  unTvilling  to  oppose  him,  took  refuge  in  the  Island  of 
Bio,  where,  at  the  instigation  of  l^e  officers  of  the  Hnhomed 
State,  poison  was  administered  to  him  on  Febmaiy  12,  poJ^Q^^ 
bj  his  wife.    He  had  reigned  nearly  nine  years,  and,  ^*^^- 
from  his  inoffensive  disposition,  had  obtained  the  appellation  of 
'  Eorreem,'  or  the  Merciful.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Kootttb  Khan,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  i^o^tg^  gi^^^ 
of  Kootub  Shah.    He  reigned  nearly  eight  years,  and  is  ^J^ff^'* 
remarkable  only  for  his  cruel,  vindictiTe   character,  and  diet, 
and  disgraceful  profligacy  and  debauchery.    He  died 
liay  25, 1459.    His  uncle  Dawood  succeeded  him,  but  b^^^J,^ 
▼as  immediately  afterwards  deposed  in  favour  of  his  ceed«.i46«. 
nephew  Mahmood,  who  was  entitled  B^gurra. 

Mahmood  was  a  brave  and  warlike  king,  and  displayed  con- 
tiderable  talent  in  civil  government,  redeeming  the  neglect  and 
profligacy  of  his  predecessor  Kootub  Shah;  and  though  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  period  of  his  accession,  the 
prompt  suppression  by  himself  of  a  revolt  by  the  nobles  of  the 
State  gave  evidence  of  unusual  energy,  and  he  soon  sdward  king 
grew  to  be  respected  by  his  people.  Up  to  1462  the  of  Bngittid. 
Jong  aeema  to  have  had  a  peaceful  reign.  In  that  year  his  aid 
was  besought  by  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah,  king  of  Ahmednugger  in 
the  Deccan,  who  had  been  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  Sooltan 
of  Malwah ;  and  he  took  command  of  the  army  in  person,  re-* 
Ueved  his  ally,  and  prevented  any  further  combination  agamst 
him. 

In  1469  the  strong  and  hitherto  impregnable  fort  of  Gimar 
was  finally  reduced,  the  rajah  tendering  his  submission 
rather  ih^  abiding  the  issue  of  a  siege.    Many  Hindoo  kyS",  and  fa 
temples,  it  is  recorded,  were  destroyed  on  this  occa-  '^^^^' 
son.    In  the  ensuing  year,  however,  the  rajah  again  resisted, 
and,  being  unable  to  oppose  the  king,  consented  to  be- 
come a  Mahomedan,  and  received  the  title  of  Khan  bemmesa 
Jehaa.   This  led  to  the  founding  of  a  city  near  Gimar,  ^'^«"'*'*»»- 
wluch  was  named  Moostufabod,  and  which  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  king  for  many  years.   Passing  over  campaigns  in  Kutch 
and  the  borders  of  Sinde^  the  reduction  of  the  fort  of  Champanair, 
and  the  capture  of  its  Chowhan  Hajpoot  rajah,  B^nee 
Bai,  is  recorded  in  1488.    The  Rajpoots  had  bravely  king  ot 
dcfimded  the  place,  and  when  further  resistance  be-  ^"^^' 
eane  hopeless,  they  put  their  women  to  death,  set  fir6  to  the 
ptlioes,  and,  as  the  smoke  ascended,  sallied  out  to  meet  their 
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death ;  but  the  victory  was  sorely  tarnished  by  the  ezecution  of 
the  brave  Rajpoot,  on  his  refusal  to  become  a  Mahomedan. 
In  1607  King  Mahmood,  in  command  of  his  own  fleet,  acted  in 
concert  with  a  Turkish  fleet,  sent  from  the  Red  Sea  by 
the  Sooltan  of  Constantinople,  against  the  Portugneae, 
who  are,  for  the  first  time,  mentioned  in  an  action  with 
Guzerat  history.  The  Mahomedan  historian  claims 
the  victory,  but  though  one  of  the  Portuguese  ahips 
was  blown  up,  the  Mahomedans  were  defeated  by 
Almeida.  The  action  had,  nevertheless,  the  effect  of  restraining 
the  Portuguese  for  some  time  from  further  attacks  upon  the 
H  viiL  ^^^^  towns.  In  1609  the  king  had  the  satiafiMsticm  of 
king  of  receiving  an  embassy  from  Dehly,  by  which  the  iiide- 

"''^  pendence  of  Guzerat  was  acknowledged.  He  waa,  if 
possible,  much  more  powerful  in  reality  than  Sikunder  Lody,  who 
sent  it;  but  the  supremacy  of  Dehly  was  always  acknowledged 
by  all  the  independent  Mshomedan  kings,  and  their  official  re- 
Uiihmoodi  coST^^^on  by  the  emperor  was  an  honour  highly 
di6«,iAn.  '  prized.  On  November  23,  1511,  King  Mahmood  L 
HisehAnctw  died,  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  had  reigned  fifty- 
and  acta.  £^^  years  in  great  prosperity  and  honour.  He  had  not 
only  extended  his  dominions  to  the  Indus  and  the  desert^  but 
had  consolidated  them  by  an  efficient  civil  administration;  and 
his  power,  and  martial  character,  restrained  all  attempts  to 
molest  him  by  the  neighbouring  Kings  of  Malwah  and  the 
Deccan.  He  was  the  greatest,  both  in  power  and  character,  of 
all  the  Mahomedan  kings  of  Guzerat,  and  traditions  of  hia  fami- 
liar life  and  exploits  are  still  recited  in  the  country,  mingled, 
however,  with  laments  for  the  subjugation  of  the  ancient  and 
more  romantic  Hindoo  dynasties  of  that  remote  antiquity  which 
is  still  dear  to  the  people.  During  the  last  hundred  years,  archi- 
tecture had  made  great  progress,  and  the  king  was  its  liberal 
patron,  as  well  at  the  new  cities  he  had  founded,  as  at  Ahmed- 
abad ;  and  reference  to  the  work  mentioned  at  p.  135  will  prove 
the  exquisite  taste  and  skill  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  Mozufier,  ascended  the  throne 
uozuffer  ^^  ^^^  father's  death  without  opposition,  under  the  title 
SSi."**?.""  ®^  Mozuffer  Shah  IL  He  waa  bom  on  April  10, 1470, 
^  ^  and  was  in  his  forty-flrat  year  when  he  beiran  hia  leiim. 

gnered^yttae  In  1517  the  reigmng  Sooltan  of  Malwah  had  been  ex* 
pelled  from  his  capital  by  the  Rajpoots,  and  the  king 
marched  thither  in  person  to  succour  his  ally.  Since 
the  early  contention  between  Malwah  and  Guzerat  for 
superiority,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  the  kings  of 
Malvv^ah  had  ceased  from  aggression,  and  there  are  no  recorda  of 
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diflpates  on  either  side.    Mozuffer  Shah  took  the  strong  furt  and 
coital  of  Mandoo  by  aasaulty  and  the  garriBon — 19,000  Rajpoots^ 
sorording  to  Ferishta — were  slain.    On  taking  possession  of  the 
plaoe^  Mozufier  Shah  restored  Sooltan  Mahmood  Khiljy  to  his 
throne,  inthout  stipulation  of  any  kind — ^a  circumstance  which,  for 
the  times,  redounds  much  to  his  honour.    The  Rdna  Sanka,  chief  of 
Chittorsy  had  been  the  aggressor  against  Malwah ;  and  i„eoneiQsiTo 
Mozuffer  Shah  undertook  a  campaign  against  him  in  ^{^^ 
1519  and  1520,  but  little  impression  seems  to  hare  been  cbutore. 
made  upon  the  rajah,  who,  tiiough  he  made  a  nominal  submission 
to  the  Guzerat  king,  continued  to  retain  his  independence.     On 
Fehraaiy  17, 1526,  the  king,  who  had  long  been  afflicted  «^„g„ 
with  a  painful  disorder,  died,  having  nominated  the  sunudies, 
P^noe  Sikunder  as  his  successor.    At  the  period  of  his 


death,  the  king  was  fi%-six  years  old  and  had  reigned  fSmSer 
fifteen  yean.  He  had  come  to  the  throne  at  mature  *i*''<'"*^<^ 
age,  and  was  a  man  of  simple  habits  and  even  disposition,  though 
he  was  warlike  and  enterprising ;  he  was  well  educated  and  accom- 
plished, and  made  several  copies  of  the  Korftn  during  his  life ;  and 
his  liberality  to  learned  men  caused  many,  from  distant  countries^ 
to  settle  in  Guzerat 

In  the  year  1526,  the  Moghuls  under  Babur  invaded  Hindostan, 
tod  the  reign  of  Mozuffer  Shah  II.  completes  the  history  of 
Gazerat  up  to  that  period. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

07  THB  XAHOlCEDAlf  KINOS  OF  XALWAH,  A.I>.  1387  TO  1482. 

Fbushta  gives  the  following  definition  of  the  boundaries  of 
Malwah,  which  is  substantially  correct : — *  It  is  boimded  BonndaHe* 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Nerbudda ;  to  the  north  it  <^  ^ai"^*^- 
liMB  the  Chumbul ;  to  the  west  is  Guzerat,  and  on  the  east  are  the 
distiicti  of  Bundelkund  and  Gurra  Mundalah.'    The  whole  com- 
prises some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  provinces  of  Central 
India,  and  being  for  the  most  part  a  high  tableland,  enjoys  a  cool 
and  aaltthrious  climate.    One  of  the  most  ancient  and     j^nc\Bnt 
illustrious  Hindoo  dynasties  of  India  had  ruled  over     Hindun 
Malwah  from  the  year  840  b.o.,  in  a  succession  of  fifty-       °**  ^ 
six  numarcha,  to  a.i>.  1192,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  being 
Vikram-Aditya»  in  the  year  66  B.O.,  and  Rajah  Bh6j,  a.d.  483 ; 
both,  probably,  having  been  Maha-Rajah  Adhiraj,  or  emperors  of 
tU India.    Oojeyn  was  the  Hindoo  capital;  and  as  early  as  the 
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r>'i|^of  Vikmm-Aditja  wa»  tbe  SMtof  leftmbg  uid  acieaee  of  the 
)i>'--t  lays  of  Hindoo  literature.  It  wna  under  him  also  that  the 
Li'-at  effort  for  the  renewal  of  the  Bmbnunicsl  faith  and  the 
'  \tirpation  of  Booddhism  was  made ;  and  it  ia  prohable  that  the 
]'iirfuiaa,  ftnd  other  sacred  works  now  followed,  were  compoeod  or 
(-(jinpiled  bj  the  Brahmins,  who  were  supported  by  him  and  his 
iiumediate  predecesson.  There  was  no  tract  of  India,  except 
n.-i  tinftto  Rf'jpwt*'*^  which  more  patriotically  resisted  the 
»i>iiun«du  Mahomedana  than  Malwah ;  fmd  the  histories  of  the 
i<r..greH.  ^^j^  kings  and  emperors  of  Behly  are  full  of  acconnta 
of  campaigns  in  this  province,  waged  with  varying  fortune  till,  in 
l."10,  during  the  reign  of  Gheias-ood-deen  Bulbun,  king  of  Deblj, 
ilii!  province  was  annexed  to  the  Mahomedan  dominions,  and  the 
old  Ilindoo  line  diaappeared,  after  an  almost  perpetual  contest  of 
:iW}  years. 

In  the  year  1387  Dilawur  Khaa  Ohoory,  a  nobleman  of  the 
iiiinimi  court  of  Dehly  in  the  reign  of  Feroie  Toghlnk,  who 
wi^  clwmed  descent  from  the  Ghoory  sooltans  of  Damascus, 
ludrputeDi.  wM  appointed  goTemori  and,  during  the  nnsetUed 
perioil  which  ensued,  threw  off  hia  sIlegiuicB  to  Dehly,  and 
h'ji^one  independent  Inntead  of  occupying  the  ancient  Hindoo 
capital,  Oojeyn,  he  resided  chiefly  at  Dhar  and  Maudoo ;  and  the 
liiH.PT place  became,  ultimately,  the  capital  of  the  Malwah  domi- 
iii'ias,  and  one  of  the  strongest,  as  it  is  stdll  one  of  the  moat 
|iii'tuiesque,  mountain  fortressee  in  Indin.  In  1388  Mahmood 
'i'i^L,-'hluk,  king  of  Dehly,  who  had  fled  before  the  invaaon  of 
'J'<  iiuiwr,  and  had  been  denied  refuge  in  Ouzerat,  received  a  hos- 
{liiabls  welcome  from  IMlawur  Khan  Ghoory,  and  resided  with  him 
at  Dhar  for  three  years;  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  he 
niiivur  returned  to  Dehly,  and  Diluwur  Khan,  at  the  instwice 
KL.n  GMort  of  his  son.  Alp  Khan,  who,  during  the  king's  residence 
tEim.  i«it  at  Dhar,  had  been  fortifying  Maudoo,  declared  himself 
?'il^,"'''  king  in  1401,  assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  had 
ii.'niti  rt  coins  struck  in  his  name.  He  only  survived  this  cTent 
TiiucriuH.     fo„  years,  and  died  in  a.d.  1406. 

He  was  succeeded  by  hia  sod  Alp  Khan,  who  ascended  the 
s.,(,iiu  throne  under  the  title  of  Sooltan  Hooshung  Ghooiy, 
"b^°'  without  immediate  opposition ;  but  a  strong  belief  pre- 
lutcet*.  T«led  that  he  bad  poisoned  his  father;  and  Moiuffat 
Shah  of  Guierst,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  invaded  Mslwab  to  areoge  his  death,  or  probably  by 
cocert  invitation  from  the  disaffected  nobility.  The  issue  bos  been 
pooLUB  already  stated  in  the  detail  of  tbe  events  of  MoiuSer 
dl^^^'f  Shah's  reign,  in  the  preceding  chapt«r.  Sooltan  IIoos- 
kK.uunritr.  hung  was  beleaguered  in  Dhar  and  forced  to  auirender. 
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and  the  kingdom  was  placed  under  charge  of  Noosnit  Khan,  the 
hrotherof  Mozuifer  Shah.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  Noosrut  Khan, 
in  apanic,  abandoned  his  goyemment,  and  the  Malwah  court  placed 
Moosy  Khan,  a  nephew  of  the  late  king,  upon  the  throne.  Sooltan 
Hooshung  now  besought  the  King  of  Guzerat  to  allow  him  to 
regain  his  kingdom,  and  declared  his  innocence  of  all 
the  allegations  made  against  him ;  when  the  king,  re-  omaJt 
kaabg  him  from  his  confinement,  sent  with  him  a  ■"*■•■  ***™» 
force  under  the  Prince  Ahmed,  his  own  grandson.    Hooehung  was 
not  immediately  successful ;  but  some  of  the  principal  officers  of 
State  having  joined  him,  Moosy  Khan  abandoned  his 
pretttisions,  and  gave  up  the  fortress  of  Mandoo,  where     recoven 
Sooltan  Hooehung  now  established  himself  in  security.     ^'^'^^- 
Li  1410  Mozuffer  Shah  died,  and  the  Prince  Ahmed  succeeded 
him.     He  was  opposed  by  his  uncles,  who  sought  aid  from 
Sooltan  Hooshung.    It  might  be  supposed  that  the  sooltan,  who 
owed  his  throne  to  the  exertions  made  on  his  behalf  by  the  Guzerat 
kiog,  would  have  refused  connection  with  the  movement;  but  the 
fint  invasion  of  Malwah  was  still  rankling  in  his  heart,  and  he  had 
determined  to  avenge  it.    His  present  intentions  were  frustrated 
by  the  submission  of  the  insurgents  in  Guzerat,  but  in  t^c  eooiun 
1418  he  attacked  the  Guzerat  dominions  in  person,  and  oJJJJ't  ,,m 
sustained  the  defeat  atKulliada  which  has  been  already  i"  defeated, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Nor  was  this  his  last  attempt 
upon  Ouzerat.     In  1422  and  1423  Sooltan  Hooshung  Amumth 
again  made  war  against  it ;  but,  after  some  successes,  JSitRfop^"' 
WHS  m  the  end  obliged  to  fly  to  Mandoo.    It  was  said  Defeated 
of  the  sooltan  that  victory  never  smiled  on  him;  and  -*^»»«»«i8h«h. 
in  1428  he  was  defeated  by  Ahmed  Shah  Bahmuny  of  the  Deocan, 
whm  the  ladies  of  his  family  were  taken  prisoners,  but  restored  to 
him  with  all  honour.   The  restless  career  of  the  sooltan  Rooitan 
came  to  an  end  on  September  7,  1432,  when  he  died,  oh^'I^dfe., 
after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.    In  the  intervals  of  his  ^*"- 
wan,  Sooltan  Hooshung  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Si'nSSS'^ 
completion  and  adornment  of  his  capital  Mandoo,  which  de"cribed. 
nmains,  though  deserted  and  ruined,  ja  noble  memorial  of  him. 
The  Hindoos  had  occupied  the  position  before  the  Mahomedans 
came  to  Malwah  ;  but  not  as  a  city.    It  is  a  large  table  mountain, 
which  forms  a  bold  promontory  as  it  were,  projecting  from  the 
Mndhy&  range  into  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  but  is  almost 
isohued  from  the  tableland  by  a  deep  ravine.    On  all  sides  but  onoi 
the  mountain  is  steep;  and  its  rugged  sides  are  almost  inaccessible* 
The  drcumference  of  the  summit,  which  is  nearly  level,  is  esti- 
oated  at  twenty-eight  miles.    While  the  King  of  Dehly  had  been 
tibe  gaest  of  his  father  at  Dhar,  the  sooltan,  then  the  Prince  Alp 
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Khsn.  liad  fortified  this  natuml  stronghold  till  it  became  im- 
progii*ble  sgunat  all  military  operatioiu  of  the  period.  Natonl 
Hcarpe  of  the  enmniit  roch  were  nBde  more  perfect,  aod  walls  and 
tan-en  built  along  the  ditij  steeps  of  all  the  faces.  During  his 
lifetime,  and  when  Mandoo  was  thickly  inhfthitwl  ea  a  dtj, 
S'li'iltAU  HooshuDg  built  the  noble  Jumma  Dioaque,  one  of  the 
tin ent specimens  of  Mahomedan  architecture  in  India:  the  beau- 
tii'ul  water  palace,  situated  between  two  lake  reeenroire;  with 
niaiij-  other  public  edifices  which  atill  remnin  to  attest  the  magni- 
ticeaci  of  the  period ;  and,  unfortunate  in  many  respects  as  ha  wa*, 
'nilful,  headstrong,  and  ungrateful,  he  was  yet  popular  with  bis 
pi'i>pl».  He  did  not  moleat  hie  Hindoo  subjects,  nor  break  down 
their  lemplesi  and  even  at  the  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  years, 
liis  warlike  achisvementa  and  ronantic  adventures  and  amours, 
toe  etlL  the  subjects  of  popular  tales  and  ballads  of  the  country. 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  Sooltan  Hooehung,  and  the  brave  but  nn- 
furtunate  Bfii  Bahadur,  the  last  of  the  royal  races  of  Malwah, 
have,  as  Mahamedaos,  few  rivals  in  romaotic  interest 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Ung  left  two  sons,  Gbiiuy  and  Othman,  snd  some  demon' 
etratJOBS  ensued  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Ohizny  Khan, 
js'ii'l^n"  however,  succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
i!Z'^'  ''  Sooltan  Mahomed  Obooiy.  He  proved  wenk  and  dia- 
•.t„.i,,it,nix  g(,\fxte,  and  was  poisoned,  at  the  instigation,  as  was 
1,1  li.f'ill™  alleged,  of  his  vitier,  Mabmood  Khan,  who,  setting 
>•'"'  ''J^^  aude  the  son  of  the  deceased  king,  and  all  the  claimaats 
uiurriUi*  to  the  throne,  himself  became  sooltan,  and  iroa 
"  crowned  under  the  title  of  Sooltan  Mabmood  Ebi^y 

i!hll!m»>4  in  1436.  The  Ghooiy  dynasty  of  Malwah  was  not, 
Ji-cSiofc  however,  extinct  The  cause  of  Prince  Ahmed,  eon 
of  the  late  kingiVas  warmly  espoused  by  the  King  of 
Guzerat,  Ahmed  Shab;  but  on  the  death  of  that  prince,  and  the 
sfittlement  of  other  members  of  the  late  royal  family  on  estates 
juilicioualy  allotted  to  them,  all  oppoaition  to  the  new  dynaa^ 
censel.  Sooltan  Mabmood  Ehiljy  proved  to  be  a  brave  general 
mid  soldier,  and  an  equally  good  adminiBtrator  of  the  civil  details 
'>f  his  government.  During  the  reign  of  Syed  Mahomed,  king  of 
liehlj,  he  receivtid  an  invitation  from  a  pnrty  at  the  capital  to 
bt'conte  emperor;  and  he  marched  thither  in  1440,  but  finding 
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lunuelf  opponed,  gave  up  the  project.  Hia  unsucceesful  expedition 
to  Ghixent  in  1451  has  been  already  noticed  in  connection  with 
Iiittg  Eootnb  Shah,  by  whom  he  was  defeated ;  and  after  this  event 
he  refrained  firom  further  molestation  of  the  Guzerat  dominions. 

With  the  Hindoo  chiefs  around  him,  however,  he  was  at  constant 
TsriaDce  from  one  cause  or  other.    The  Rajpoots  had,  in  fact, 
grown  to  be  very  powerful ;  and  the  king  appears  to  opemtioas 
have  had  no  resource,  in  order  to  check  their  marauding  SJ'^'oti!'* 
propensitiefi,  but  to  follow  them  to  their  strongholds.  Kerowiy. 
In  1466  he  took  Eerowly,  Ajmere,  and  Runtunbhore,  ^n^tSSbSfre 
and  compelled  their  rajahs  to  pay  tribute.    The  Rajah  <^a>- 
of  K^hrla,  on  the  southern  frontier,  proved  more  difficult  of  subjec- 
tioo ;  and  his  cause  having  been  espoused  by  the  Bahmuny  king  of 
the  Deecan,  Sooltan  Mahmood  was  drawn  into  a  war  ^i,,,  Deeaw 
with  that  power,  which  he  prosecuted  vigorously,  and  inyaded. 
defeated  the  Deccanies  under  the  walls  of  their  capital,  Seeder ; 
but  on  his  return  to  Guzerat,  his  army  suffered  heavily,  and  the 
retreat  became  little  better  than  a  flight.    In  1467,  however,  after 
iome  severe  fighting  on  both  sides,  EUichpoor,  in  Berar,  ^^^  ^^f„ 
was  taken  by  the  sooltan's  general,  Mukbool  Khan,  and  Jj^wl^  ^ 
having  been  ceded  to  Malwah,  peace  ensued.    Two  -^„^  .^y^^ 
jean  afterwards  the  sooltan  died  in  his  camp,  while  mood  Kbiij/ 

dies  14M 

€Dgi^  in  a  campaign  against  the  Rajpoots  of  Keech- 
WBii,  on  May  27, 1460,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.    He  was  thirty-* 
four  yean  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  as  nearly 
is  posnble  the  same  period.  During  his  reign,  many  noble  hu  imbiic 
hvildings  wer«  elected  in  Mandoo,  and  its  fortifications  {".Si;^;!!  **''' 
mneh  improved.    The  great  mosque  began  by  Sooltan  »«au. 
Hooshnng  was  entirely  completed  in  1439  as  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  reign ;  it  had  860  arches  and  200  minarets.    To  his  Hindoo 
mbjects  he  was  Idnd  and  just,  and  it  was  only  when  he  ^^^  ^^^ 
paned  his  own  frontier  that  he  occasionally  destroyed  tion  of  tue 
the  temples  in  the  territories  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs.  In         ^^' 
hia  own  dominions  the  profession  of  the  Hindoo  faith  seems  to 
have  been  perfectly  tolerated. 

Sooltan  Mahmood  was  succeeded  without  opposition  by  his 
eldest  son,  Gheias-ood-deen,  a  man  of  mature  age,  gooitaa 
who,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  father*s  reign,  had  g^'^"^^' 
been  his  constant  companion,  and  had  led  the  troops  of  «e<^>  ^^^ 
the  State  in  many  a  hard-fought  field,  with  distinguished  gal- 
iaotry.    He  had,  however,  determined  upon  a  peaceful  ^^^  p^mcrfni 
reign,  and  for  a    period  of  thirty-three  years  seems  rei^nand 
Beither  to  have  molested  any  one  nor  been  himself 
molested.  He  maintained  16,000  women  in  his  seraglio,  of  all  pro- 
fesBons  and  trades,  and  poesessed  of  all  possible  accomplishments ; 
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and  among  them  were  a  body-guard  of  500  Ab  jssmians,  armed  with 
firearms,  and  dressed  in  wdform.  He  was  much  attached  to  his 
feathered  favourites — pigeons,  parrots,  mynas,  and  other  birds — and 
yet  with  all  this  appearance  of  sensual  indolence,  the  aooltan 
was  not  in  reality  neglectful  of  his  public  affairs.  Malwah  was 
The  kinrt  never  more  prosperous,  nor  its  people  better  governed, 
SJd  dSpute.  ^^^^"  under  this  strange  king.  In  the  latter  end  of  his 
ensue  for  t^e  life  hls  intellect  became  clouded,  and  a  contest  beean 
among  his  sons  for  the  succession  m  1497,  which  ended 
on  October  22,  1500,  when  Nasir-ood-deen,  his  eldest  son,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  Mandoo,  regained  his  place,  im- 
prisoned his  younger  brother,  AUa-ood-deen,  who  had  opposed  him, 
and  ascended  the  throne.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
old  sooltan  died.  Ferishta  acquits  Nasir-ood-deen  of 
having  poisoned  his  father,  as  alleged  by  some.  He 
had  already  been  crowned  with  the  sooltan's  consent, 
and  was,  with  his  sanction,  conducting  the  govern- 
ment when  his  younger  brother  conspired  against  him. 
The  aged  sooltan  was  imbecile,  and  his  death  or  life 
made  little  difference  in  Nasir-ood-deen*8  position ;  but 
AUa-ood-deen  had  won  over  one  of  his  father's  mLstressea  to  aid 
his  designs,  and  had  thus  gained  an  advantage,  which,  as  has 
been  related,  was  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  With  the 
exception  of  an  expedition  to  Chittore,  where  the  rajah  did  not 
resist,  but  paid  tribute,  and  the  king  married  one  of  the  princeasea 
of  the  country — there  is  no  remarkable  event  connected  "with 
this  reign,  llie  sool tan's  eldest  son,  Shahab-ood-deen,  had 
revolted  and  fled  to  Dehly,  from  whence  he  refused 
to  return,  and  the  sooltan,  being  taken  ill,  nominated 
his  third  son,  Mahmood,  as  his  successor,  and  died 
in  1512,  having  reigned  a  little  more  than  eleven 
years. 

The  sooltan's  death  was  no  sooner  known  in  the  country  than 
g^,(jt„  his  son  returned  from  Dehly  to  Mandoo,  and  a  struggle 

KwiS"^  between  the  brothers  ensued,  in  which  Sooltan  Mah- 
•ucoeeds.  mood  was  victorious,  and  his  brother  was  obliged  to 
fly ;  but  his  success — mainly  attributable  to  the  exertions  of  Medn^ 
K&i,  a  Kajpoot  chieftain,  who  supported  him  when  the  Mahome- 
Medny  Rii  ^^  officers  held  aloof — was  dearly  bought  in  the  favour 
eiert»  objeo-  extended  to  that  person,  who  introduced  his  own  trihe 
snf  nence.  and  Other  Hindoos  mto  the  executive  government,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  old  Mahomedan  officers.  Some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  prejudices  of  the  Mahomedan  historians  of 
the  period,  and  Medny  IUi*8  conduct  may  be  exaggerated  by 
thATn  f   Kut  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  overstepped  the 
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proper  boands  of  his  position,  and  that  the  king^s  suspiciors  were 
ultiaiatelj  confirmed.  He  attempted  to  discharge  the  whole  of  the 
Rajpoots,  but  was  foiled,  and  reduced  to  such  extremity  that  he 
fled  from  Mandoo,  l<^iTing  it  in  possession  of  Medny  ^tng  «M»pet 
Kii,  aod  took  refuge  in  the  Guzerat  territory.    Mo-  «rom  Mwduo. 
zotfer  Shah,  as  has  already  been  related,  warmly  espoused  his 
cause,  and  marched  with  a  large  army  to  Mandoo,  which  was 
taken  by  escalade ;  when  the  Rajpoots,  who  were  unable  ^^       ^^ 
to  escape  from  th&  fortress,  and  had  already  put  their  '^'■j^"  ^^^ 
women  and  children  to  death,  were  slain,  to  the  number  ffurruon 
of  19,000  men.    Medny  Rii  had,  however,  escaped,  and  ****"' 
talten  refuge  with  R&na  Sank  a  of  Chittore ;  and  it  was  an  interest- 
ing and  romantic  incident  of  the  war  which  followed,  that  when 
the  aooltan  had  been  badly  wounded  in  a  charge  against  Humane 
the  IUtti*s  army,  and  lay  on  the  field  unable  to  move,  JE'K"' "' 
Be  was  taken  to  the  Rkna's  tent,  where  his  wounds  **"*  *»»'^»- 
were  dressed,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered,  was  forwarded 
booonrablv  to  his   own  dominions.     Had  the  situations  been 
Rveiaed,  the  Hindoo  chief  would  either  haye  been  put  to  death 
on  the  field,  or  held  to  ransom  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  treasures  or 
dominions.    In  the  year  1525  Mozuffer  Shah  of  Guzerat  died,  and 
lus  son  Bahadur  Shah  succeeded,  but  was  opposed  by  his  ^  ^. 

,,  -r»«i«.    *  .1  11       The  King  of 

brothers.    Bahadur  Shah  was  too  powerful  to  be  de-  MJiiirah  sap- 
throned  by  them ;  but  the  princes  intrigued  against  him  S^Slcy  ^° 
at  Dehly,  and  one  of  their  agents  was  yery  cordially  uS^Krng  of 
received  at  Mandoo.      Bahadur  Shah,  therefore,  re-  ^*^^^' 
moDstrated  with  Sooltan  Mahmood,  who.  by  his  conduct,  seems 
to  have  been  really  implicated  in  the  plot  against  him,  and  re- 
fused to  confer  with  him  in  person.     This  conduct  x«iidoois 
so  incensed  Bahadur  Shah,  that  he  marched  at  once  ^ra!^^ 
upon  Mandoo,  and  captui^  it  by  escalade,  in  the  ^d*"' 
night  of  May  20, 1526.     Sooltan  Mahmood  was  taken  pri«oner. 
prisoner,  and  was  ordered  into  confinement  at  Charopanair.    On 
the  way  thither,  the  camp  of  his  escort  was  attacked  by  some 
maiaaders,  when,  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  the  sooltan  g^^^n 
was  killed  by  the  guards  who  had  charge  of  him.    This  {{jS'^ji'- 
event  happened  on  May  25, 1520^  and  Malwah  thenee- 
forwaid  erased  to  exist  as  a  separate  kingdom.    It  was  annexed  Ir 
tUMxed  to  Gnieiat,  and  eontinued  as  a  dependency  of  ®'''""'* 
that  kingdom  till  its  final  annexation  ta  the  great  Moghid  empire. 
ISie  two  dynasties  of  Malwah,  Ghoory  and  Khiljy,  had  lasted  139 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  KAHOXEDAV  XIKGS  OF  XHAKDiSH,  A.B.   1870  TO  1520. 

KuAKDisH  ifl  a  province  which  intervenes  hetween  the  table- 

tion  and  ^^  °^  Malwah  on  the  north  and  that  of  the  Deocan 

houndmrfeflof  on  the  flouth.    To  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  S&t- 

poora  and  the  Vindhja  range  of  mountains ;  to  the  south 

by  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan,  which  breaks  into  it  by  deep  nigged 

ravines,  clothed  with  forests ;  to  the  east  is  Berar,  and  to  the 

west  the  southern  portion  of  Guzerat.    It  is  for  the  most  part  a 

broad;  low-lying  valley,  with  the  river  Tapty  running  through  it 

from  east  to  west,  and  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  mountains 

north  and  south,  by  innumerable  small  rivers  and^  brooks.     The 

soil  everywhere  is  extremely  fertile,  and  during  the  Mahomedan 

Tta  grrat      occupation  of  the  province  was  cultivated  like  a  garden, 

*'  fertility,      ^j^g  streams  supplying  means  of  irrigation,  which  waa 

largely  used.  In  after  years,  when  it  was  perpetuaDy  harried  by  the 
Mahrattas,  Khand^h  became  nearly  desolate.  Many  of  its 
most  fertile  tracts  bad  become  imhealthy  jungles,  and  "were 
without  inhabitants ;  but  its  reclamation  commenced  from  the 
period  of  its  possession  by  the  British  after  the  Mahratta  'war, 
and  it  has  again  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  being,  with 
Berar  and  Guzerat,  celebrated  for  its  producition  of  Cotton. 

To  this  province  Mullik  Kajah  Farooky  was  appointed  as  go- 

MaiiikRRteii  ^^^^^  ^7  F^roze  Toghluk,  king  of  Dehly,  in  the  year 

:•!  Furrinky,        1370;  and  a  romantic  incident  is  related  of  hia  rise 

' :  iuh<m?edui    under  the  patronage  of  that  king.    Mullik  Rajah  was 

goreroor.  descended  from  a  noble  but  reduced  family,  which 
">•  «'*»**^  traced  its  pedigree  to  the  Caliph  Farook,  and  held 
himself  aloof  from  the  court,  but  belonged  to  the  body-guard  of 
King  Feroze.  lie  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  having  once  met  the 
king,  who  had  separated  many  miles  distance  from  his  atten- 
dants, and  was  alone,  he  dressed  a  rough  repast  of  game  for  him, 
and  was  invited  to  court,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  2,000  horse,  and  nominated  to  the  government  of  Khand^h, 
the  capital  of  which  was  then  Talnair,  on  the  Tapty  river.  Such 
frontier  commands,  vrith  freedom  for  exertion,  were  acceptable 
posts  for  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  time ;  and  having  taken  poa* 
session  of  his  province,  Mullik  Kajah  speedily  reduced  some  of  the 
Hindoo  chiefs  about  him,  and  caused  himself  to  be  feared  as  well 
as  respected.    On  the  death  of  his  patron  King  Feroze,  and  when 
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l^war  Ghoory,  governor  of  Maiwah,  and  Mosuffer  Shah  of 
Gaiezat,  had  dedared  their  independence  of  Dehly,  ABmnet  m- 
their  example  waa  foUowed  by  Mullik  Rajah,  who,  to  •"•p^"***"^'- 
strengthen   hia    political    connection,  married   the  daughter  of 
Sooltan  Dilawur  Ghoory.    For  a  time  he  entered  into  the  schemes 
of  Mb  £ither-in-Iaw  for  the  aubjugntiou  of  Guzerat ;  hut  having 
been  sharply  defeated  on  one  occasion  by  Mozuffer  Shah,  and 
foUowed  to  his  capital,  peace  ensued,  which  was  never  afterwards 
broken  by  the  parties.     Nor  was  Mullik  Kajah  Farooky  of  a 
restless  and  intolerant  spirit,  like  his  great  neighbours.    He  ap* 
plied  himself  sedulously  to  the  extension  of  agriculture  and  cotton 
maaafactures,  he  protected  his  Hindoo  subjects,  and  at  ^^^^^^     ^ 
bu  deathy  on  April  28, 1399,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-  Farooky  dies» 
nine  years,  he  left  a  compact  and  prosperous  kingdom 
to  his  successor,  Mullik  Nusseer,  his  eldest  son.  kSgoV' 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mullik  Nusseer's  reign  was  ^nsiand. 
hi»  seizure  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Aseergurii^  wJiilJ^rsac- 
which  had  been  so  called  after  Asa  Aheer,  a  descen-  ceeds/iBM. 
daat  of  one  of  the  ancient  Aheer,  or  cowherd  kings.  The  andent 
who,  being  Hindoos,  had  ruled  over  the  wild  tracts  of  Siepherd 
GondwAn^,  and  parts  of  Ehand^h  and  Berai,  long  ^°s** 
antecedent  to  the  Mahomedan  invasion,  and  had  possession  of 
fastnesses  like  Aseergurh,  Gawilgurh,  Namalla,  and  other  moun- 
tain positions,  where  they  had  remained  secure  and  independent ; 
tributary,  however,  to  the  Y4dav4B  of  D^ogm^  or  to  the  Hindoo 
dynasties  of  Mai  wah,  as  long  as  they  existed,  and  afterwards  acting 
independently,  until  their  final  extinction  by  the  Mahomedans. 

Aseergurh  was  situated  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Khan- 
d^  and  commanded  the  upper  or  eastern  division  of  Description 
the  valley  of  the  Tapty,  which  is  chiefly  used  as  graz-  of  AMergorb. 
ing  land,  even  to  the  present  day.    It  was  a  huge  mass  of  basalt, 
Hsing  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  with  perfectly  pre- 
cipitous sides,  except  at  one  comer,  where  a  steep  pathway  led  to 
tlte  sonmiit.    It  contained  water  in  abundance,  and,  rising  as  it 
did  oat  of  a  nearly  level  country  on  all  sides,  was,  for  the  period, 
quite  impregnable.    With  Mullik  Rajah  the  Hindoo  prince  Asa 
had  been  on  excellent  terms,  and  he  had  no  suspicion  King  Monik 
of  hia  son.      When,  therefore,  Mullik  Nusseer  wrote  SStSSrJ  «o 
tohioif  begging  shelter  for  his  family,  pending  other  ^"^ 
tiraagements,  his  request  was  at  once  acceded  to,  and  the  firRt 
procesdon  of   palanquins  which   arrived    was  welcomed    with 
honoor,  and  the  ladies  it  contained  hopitably  received.     The 
sext  day  200  other  litters  arrived,  and  the  unsuspicious  Hindoo, 
Mcompanied  by  his  family,  went  to  meet  them ;  but  they  found, 
too  hOe,  that  these  litters  were  filled  with  armed  men,  who» 
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haying  surprised  the  gamson,  put  the  unfortunate  Asa  and  the 
whole  of  his  family  to  death ;  and  Mullik  Nusseer,  arrif- 
tmmiiy  are      lug  shortlj  afterwards,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and 
^  of  the  wealtli  of  the  Hindoo  princoi  which  was  yerj 

great.  This  exploit  was  considered  so  important,  that  Zein-ood- 
deen,  a  celebrated  Mahomedan  saint,  came  expressly  from  Dow- 
Tbe  towns  ot  latabad  to  tender  his  congratulations  upon  the  '  victory 
B^!or£inpoor  ^^^^  ^^^  infidels,'  and  the  town  of  Zeinabad,  on  the 
booouMrfttao  ^^  ^*"^  ®^ ^^®  Tapty,  was  founded  in  his  honour;  and 
cTMik  Boorhanpoor  on  the  right  bank,  opposite  to  Zeinabad, 

being  also  founded  at  the  same  time,  was  named  after  the  equally 
celebrated  saint,  Boorhan-ood-deen,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  proTince.  In  1417  a  dispute  having  arisen  between  MulUk 
Nusseer  and  his  brother,  Mullik  Ifty  Khan,  to  whom  Talnair  had 
been  left  by  his  father,  the  king  besieged  and  took  Talnair, 
confining  his  brother  in  the  fort  of  Aseergurh.  Khand^sh  was 
thus  once  more  united  under  one  power.  The  king*s  wars  with 
the  Bahmuny  kings  of  the  Deccan,  which  arose  out  of  the  marriage 
Mullik  of  his  daughter  to  the  Bahmuny  king,  Alla-ood-deen, 

NuMoer  dies.  ^^  ^^  y^j^  interest ;  and  he  fared  so  badly  in  them 

kjng^f"*       ^^f^tj  after  a  severe  defeat,  he  died  of  vexation,  on  Sep- 

scottand.       tember  19, 1437,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Meerun  Adil  Khan  Farooky,  who 

xeeran  Adu    reigned  a  little  more  than  three  years,  and  was  assassi. 

Fiur^ky  rae-  ^^^  ^  ^^  <^ity  of  Boorhanpoor,  on  April  28, 1441,  and 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Meerun  Moobaruk 
Khan  Farooky,  who  enjoyed  a  perfectly  peaceful  reign  of 
seventeen  years,  which  he  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  his  dominions,  keeping  himself  aloof  alike  from  the 
political  transactions  and  the  military  expeditions  of 
Guzerat,  Malwah,  and  the  Deccan.    He  died  on  May  17, 

FKrooky  rao-  1457.    His  eldest  son,  Adil  Khan  Farooky,  followed  in 
'      *     succession ;  and  for  a  time  endeavoured  to  free  him^lf 

T\\Mm    I4A7  w— 

'  from  the  supremacy  of  Guzerat.    In  this,  however,  he 

Farookr^fao-  fuled ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  long  and  prosperous  reign 
eeeds.  1467.  ^f  forty-six  years  enjoyed  entire  peace.  He  died  on 
Die*,  laos.  ^pyji  Q^  2503^  deeply  regretted  by  his  people.  He  had 
pnpepiaiiiL  resided  almost  continuously  at  Boorhanpoor;  and 
though  that  city  had  been  greatly  increased  by  his  predecessors, 
aeMii  tion  f  *°^  adorned  by  many  fine  buildings,  yet  it  was  under 
AdiiSiian't  his  own  hand  that  it  gprew  to  be  one  of  the  most  beau- 
Boorhanpoor.  tiful  in  India.  By  Adil  Khan  Farooky,  the  noble 
pnrtMed  palaco  citadel  which  was  named  the  Ark,  and  com- 
**  mands  the  only  ford  leading  to  the  city,  was  entirelv 

eonitructed,  and  of  which  the  splendid  and  maasiTe  ruins  still 
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exist  Rifling  almoat  from  the  river-bed  to  the  smnmit  of  the 
lofty  northexn  bank  of  the  Tapty,  in  tiers  of  fine  arches,  and 
tenices  which  were  once  gardens,  the  level  portion  of  the  summit, 
orjonected  with  the  town,  was  filled  with  sumptuous  buildings  in 
a  fine  style  of  architecture.  The  interiors  of  some  of  the  apartments, 
which  have  Taulted  roofs,  are  fitted  with  fountains,  and  marble 
slopes  honeyoombedf  over  which,  in  the  hot  weather,  pure  water 
flowed  with  a  rippling  murmur;  while  the  spacious  halla  and 
prirate  rooms,  wiUi  their  open  arches,  and  oriel  windows  once 
fitted  with  Bcreena  of  carved  woodwork,  show  an  appreciation  of 
comfort  in  fresh  air  and  ventilation  foreign  to  the  habits  of  the 
present  people  of  India.  The  elegant  Jumma  mosque,  in  the 
market-place,  the  fortifications,  ^ftrden-houses  and  huntings 
ptviUons  in  many  parts  of  the  picturesque  environs  of  the  dty ; 
the  deer  park ;  and,  above  all,  the  noble  and  never^failing  supply 
of  water,  brought  to  the  city  by  pipes  from  the  neigh-  water 
bouring  hiUs,  prove  Adil  Khan  Farooky  to  have  been  a  *^p^- 
person  of  no  ordinary  public  spirit,  benevolence,  and  taste.  The 
city,  even  in  its  present  reduced  condition,  shows  evidences  of  its 
former  wealth  in  the  carved  woodwork  of  balconies,  verandahs, 
and  architravefl  of  doors  and  windows,  and  in  the  style  and  size  of 
many  of  the  dwelling-houses.  The  king  completed  the  fortifica- 
tiona  oi'  Aseergurh,  and  the  paved  road  up  to  the  summit ;  and 
the  remains  of  pavilions  and  gardens,  and  the  mosques  and  mauso- 
koma,  which  appear  on  every  aide  of  Boorhanpoor,  testify  to  the 
wealth  and  good  taste  of  the  period.  Boorhanpoor  and  Aseergurh, 
Btoated  twelve  miles  north  of  the  city,  and  now  a  military  station 
of  the  Bi>mbay  army,  are  to  the  present  day  most  interesting  to 
the  traveller,  and  well  worthy  of  a  visit  The  branches  of  manu- 
facture introduced  or  perfected  in  the  time  of  the  Manafiko- 
Farooky  kings,  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  tissues,  rib-  '"«•• 
boos,  doth  of  gold  and  silver,  and  brocaded  si^cs  and  muslins,  still 
nirrive,  and  are  the  main  support  of  the  population;  and  the 
prooesaes  of  manufacture  of  these  valuable  and  elegant  fabrics  are 
at  once  curious  and  ingenious. 

Adil  Khan  Farooky  left  no  male  issue^  and  his  younger  brother, 
Diwood,  ancoeeded  him.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  nawixxiKhaa 
^v  with  the  Ahmednugger  State,  nothing  remarkable  cceda,  uSST 
if  rsoorded  of  hb  reign,  and  he  died  on  August  6, 1510,  Dieit  iftio> 
having  reigned  nearly  eight  years.    At  his  death,  his  ^ingof^^ 
•on,  Ghixny  Khan,  a  minor,  was  placed  on  the  throne  snttand. 
by  the  chief  minister ;  but  almost  immediately  after-  Khan'a  Mm, 
wards  poisoned,  and  the  direct  line  of  the  house  of  Sl'<!^t^<{ 
Farooky  ceased  to  exist    There  were,  however,  several  «»po»»n«i. 
coDatesai  reUtivea  who  laid  claim  to  the  throne ;  and^  raMnSia. 
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as  was  ineritable,  intrigues  arose  among  them;  bat  Mahmood 
Shah  B^gurra  of  Gozerat  sammarilj  put  an  end  to  these 
AdiiKbui  ^Bctions  by  marching  into  Khand^liy  and  plaong 
Farooky  sao-  Adil,  the  SOU  of  Hussun,  and  grandson  of  Nusseer  Khan 
'  by  the  daughter  of  BCahmood  Shah  of  Ouzerat^  npon 

the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Adil  Khan  Farookj  II.  The  first 
act  of  Adil  Khan  was  the  recoveiy  of  Talnair  and  its  depend^icies, 
which  had  been  alienated  and  usurped  by  the  vizier  of  the  late 
king ;  and  having  married  a  daughter  of  King  Mozuffer  Shah  of 
Diea,  isaoi  Guzerat,  «jid  assisted  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Malwah, 
Meernn  ^^  ^^^  hved  in  peaoe  till  his  death  in  1520,  after  a 

BucceecSi!  reign  of  nine  years.  His  son  Meerun  Mahomed  succeeded 
1390.  lamy  whose  fortunes  wiU  be  hereafter  noticed. 


,1  CHAPTER  Vn, 

y 

OF  THE  XAHOXXBAJr  SINGS  OF  BKNGAL  AVB  BAHAB, 

A.D.  1341  TO  1523. 

In   the  reign  of  Mahomed  Toghluk,  king  of  Dehly,    Mullik 
I  Fukhr-ood-deen  revolted,  and  having  slain  Kuddur  Khan,  the 

viceroy  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Bengal,  proclaimed  himself 
I  king  over  Lukhnow,  Soonargaum  and  Chittagong.    This  event 

;  happened  in  the  year  1341.    He  was,  however,  opposed 

SSJl!^'*""'  by  Mullik  Aly  Moobaruk,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and 
kui9?i3ii.  P"^  ^  death,  after  a  short  reign  of  two  and  a  half 
Execaied  y®'*".  Mullik  Aly,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
1344.  '  Alla-ood-deen,  now  became  king,  but  was  put  to  death 
Aiuood-  in  less  than  two  years  afterwards.  Ferishta's  records 
ceedB^^su.  of  this  monarch  are  veiy  meagre,  and  it  is  probable  that 
And  is  Bengal  had  no  good  court  historian.    Hajy  £lias,  who 

MMMiMtfd.  succeeded  AUsrood-deen,  under  the  title  of  Shumsh- 
8h«"«Jj^-  ood-deen  Poorby,  is  not  accounted  for  as  a  relative  or 
•uece«ds»  otherwise ;  but  he  was  a  wise  and  benevolent  prince, 
and  so  active  in  defence  of  his  dominionsy  that  the 
forces  of  Dehly  could  make  no  impression  upon  him.  In  1353 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  fort  of  Yekdalla,  which  was 
besieged  by  Feroze  Toghluk  without  effect;  and  in  1354  and 
1357  he  sent  embassies  to  Dehly,  when  his  independence  appears 
met.  lasr.  to  have  been  recognised  as  a  tributary.  He  died  in  the 
8tkand«r  latter  year,  1357,  and  was  succeeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
^eSSiJiSt  Sikunder  Poorby,  who,  being  again  attacked  by  Feroze 
D1M.1M7.      Toghluk,  consented  to  pay  tribute,  which  was  most 
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L'kelj  the  cause  of  the  war.    He  afterwarda  reigned  in  peace  until 
lSS7f  when  be  died. 

little  more  than  the  date  of  accession  and  deaths  of  the  suc- 
ceeding sovereigns  of  this  dynasty  are  to  be  found  in  the  Maho- 
medan  chronicle,  and  those  recorded  are  as  follows : — QheiaH-ood- 
deen  Poorby  succeeded  his  father  Sikunder  in  1367,  and  oheiM^Md- 
died  in  1374 ;  he  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  ^e?»07. 
SoQltan  Ooe-Sulateen  Poorby,  his  son,  who  is  described  Died,  1x74. 
as  brsve,  benevolent,  and  merciful.    He  reigned  nearly  sooiun  oob- 
ten  yesw,  and  died  in  1383.    His  son,  Shumsh-ood-  S^dlJ*,?;;."'- 
deen  Poorby  IL,  succeeded  him.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  Dies,  lass. 
ind  after  an  inglorious  reign  of   three  years  died,  shumsb-ood- 
Diiring  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  the  Poorby  authority  c*^b'*!^ 
leems  to  hare  been  greatly  weakened ;  for  Kajah  Kans,  a  dim.  1886. 
Hindoo  zemindar,  seized  the  throne  after  the  king's  lujmhKMnt 
death,  and  reigned  until  1302,  when  he  died.    He  was  uirone.  ism. 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jeetmul,  who,  strange  to  say,  Die«,i893. 
being  a  Hajpoot,  professed  a  desire  to  become  a  Maho-  iJ^^^^ 
medan,  and  was  admitted  to  that  faith  with  great  Joiai-ood. 
pomp,  under  the  title  of  Julal-ood-deen.  ceetu.  laos. 

JuUl-ood-deen  proved  to  be  a  wise  and  benevolent  monarch, 
and  reigned  for  seventeen  years,  or  till  the  end  of  1409, 
in  great  prosperity.    His  son,  the  Prince  Ahmed,  sue-     ***  **" 
ceeded  him,  and  reigned  nearly  eighteen  years  j  and  -**'"**•  ^**' 
after  his  death,  the  throne  was  usurped  by  a  slave,  ^**'*  ****" 
named  Nasir-ood-deen  Gholam,  who  was  shortly  after  deposed. 
As  Ahmed  had  left  no  male  heirs,  Nasir  Shah,  a  lineal  NaatrSbah 
descendant  from  Shumsh-ood-deen,  was  placed  on  the  ^JJg^^^* 
throne,  but  died  after  a  brief  reign  of  two  years,  and  ,^^  j^^ 
was  succeeded  by  Burbik,  who  reigned  peaceably  for  „    ',. 
seventeen  years,  and  died  m  144o.     Yoosuf  followed  oeeds.  i4S8. 
him,  who  died  in  1457,  when  Sikunder  was  placed  on  dim.  ims. 
the  throne;  but  immediately  deposed,    and    Futteh  voosufsnc- 
ekcted,  who,  though  distinguished  for  liberality  and  «*^»'i**i- 
jnstice,  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  eunuchs,  in  1461.  ^^^*  ^*^'^' 
This  person  seized  the  throne:  but  was  deposed  by  JJj*]''*'^* 
Mollik  Andeel,  an  Abyssinian  chief,  who  became  king  pentM 
nnder  the  title  of  Feroze  Poorby,  and  died  in  the  year  J^'iJJp 
149S,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  at  his  famous 
capital  of  Gour.    His  son  Mahmood  succeeded  him,  ||^„^ 
bnt  was  put  to  death  by  an  Abyssinian  slave,  named  aucceed*.  uid 
Sidy  Budr,  who  adopted  the  title  of  Mozuffer  and  I'ss. 
•seended  the  throne.     In  the  year  1496  he  was  be-  Moraner 
sieged  in  his  capital,  Gour,  by  the  nobles  who  had  ■»"«d..i498. 
revolted,  and  in  a  sally  made  by  the  garrison  under  hia  command, 
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which  hrooght  on  a  bloody  general  action^  he  was  slain ;  though  bj 
ii  killed.  UM.  another  account  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  captain  of 
AiiNrood-dMn  ^^^  body-guard.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  vizier,  Syed 
•ueoeedB.  Shureef,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  revolt,  and 
who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Allarood-deen  Poorby. 
He  dismissed  the  Abyssinian  and  the  Bengal  levies,  probably 
Rajpoots,  who  had  proved  rebellious  and  fickle,  and  reigned  in 
quiet  prosperity  and  trreat  splendour  till  1523,  when  he 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Nuaeeb, 
whose  history  wiU  le  followed  hereafter.  During  this  period  of 
broken  successions,  however,  Bengal  rose  to  great  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  its  capital,  Gour,  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
populous  cities  of  India.  It  is  now  completely  in  ruins,  and  for 
the  most  part  overgrown  with  jungle,  and  uninhabited. 


•  CHAPTER  VHL 

OF  THE  XAHOMEBAN  KIKOS  OF  JOONPOOR,   THE  SHURKT 
DYNASTY,  A.D.  1394  TO  1476. 

On  the  accession  of  Mahmood  Toghluk  to  the  throne  of  Dehly  he 
raised  his  minister,  Kwajah  Jehan,  who  was  a  eunuch,  to  the 
title  of  Mullik-ooa-Shurk,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  government 
of  the  eastern  provinces,  of  which  Joonpoor  became  the  capital. 
The  confusion  which  attended  King  Mah  mood's  reign 
8imrk  de-  enabled  the  viceroy  to  declare  his  independence ;  and 
i>«M!deuce,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Sooltan  Ooe-Shurk.  or  king  of 
the  East,  and  the  dynasty  was  continued  under  the 
appellation  Shurky  till  its  close.  The  viceroy  had  declared  his 
nies.  1SO0.  independence  in  1304,  and  died  in  1399.  He  left  an 
Moobanik  adopted  SOU,  MuUik  Kurrunful,  who  ascended  the 
?JJ^"^  throne  under  the  title  of  Moobaruk  Shah  Shurky.  On 
1399.  hearing  of  this  event,  Mulloo  Yekb&l  Khan,  the  vizier 

of  Mahmood  Toghluk,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Dehly, 
marched  against  Moobaruk  Shah  ;  but  was  unable  to  enforce  the 
royal  authority,  and  obliged  to  return  to  the  capital,  where  Mahmood 
Toghluk  had  resumed  the  government.  Shortly  after- 
wards Moobaruk  Shah  died,  in  1401,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ibrahim,  under  the  title  of  Ibrahim 
^^•^  ^^^'  Shah  Shurky.  Mulloo  Yekbtt  Khan  and  Mahmood 
Toghluk  now  again  conjointly  invaded  the  Joonpoor  territory ; 
but  Mahmood  Toghluk  separated  from  his  minister,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  city  of  Kanouj,  where  he  was  suffered  to  remain 
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unmolested  hj  both  parties.    On  the  death  of  Mulloo  Yekbil 
Khan,  in  1406,  Mahmood  Toghluk  remoTed  to  Dehly,     kuoqJ 
and  Kanouj  was  taken  by  Ibrahim  Shah,  after  a  short     ^*^^ 
siege.  Witii  thia  consolidation  of  his  dominions  the  king  appeared 
to  hare  been  content,  and  applied  himself  with  much  success  to 
the  improTement  of  the  agriculture  and  ciTil  government  of  his 
teiritorj.     In  1427  he  was  engaged  in  a  short  but  indecisive 
campaign  with  Sjed  Moobaruk,  king  of  Dehly,  and  in  1436 
endeavoured,  without  effect,  to  prevent  Kalpy  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Sooltan  Hooshung,  of  Malwah.     These  seem  to  have 
bean  the  only  military  events  of  his  reign,  which  lasted,  for  the 
most  part  in  profound  peace  and  prosperity,  for  forty    ibrmhiin 
year^    He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1440.  <ue«.i44a 

Unahim  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Mahmood,  who  cap- 
tured Kalpy  in  1444,  but  restored  it,  at  the  instance  of  ^^j,^,^ 
the  Sooltan  of  Malwah,  to  its  original  possessor.    lu  sbah  aue-  » 
1452  the  king  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  Dehly,  ''**^*'  "***" 
wMch  he  besieged  j  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  Ji^^Jl}"' 
project  on  the  approach  of  the  Emperor  Bheilole  Lody,  G«™*nJ^- 
who  pursued  him  and  captured  much  of  his  baggage.    Keprisals 
foQowed  on  both  sides ;  and  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Idng^s  death,  in  1467,  peace  had  not  been  concluded  ^^^'  ^**'' 
between  them.    Mahmood  Shah  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
fiheekun,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Mahomed 
Mahomed  Shah  Shurky,  and  a  hollow  peace  with  Dehly  fuJcwSr*^^ 
was  concluded ;  but  Kootub  Kban,  the  cousin  of  the  i«7. 
King  of  Dehly,  was  not  released,  which  furnished  pretexts  for  a 
^h  war  with  Joonpoor.    Mahomed  was  a  warlike  king,  and  a 
man  of  great  personal  bravery ;  but  his  cruelties  at  Joonpoor  had 
slicnated  many  persons  from  him,  and  his  having  caused  his 
younger  brother  Kootub  to  be  put  to  death,  had  inspired  hi.  cmeitieiL 
almost  universal  detestation  of  him.    His  army  fell  Defeated  by 
■way  from  him  and  joined  his  surviving  brothers,  bis  brothers. 
HoQsem  Khan  and  Julal  Khan ;   upon  which  Mahomed  Shah 
flad,  but  was  overtaken  and  killed.    The  Mahomedan 
historian  relates  that  the  queen-mother,  eager  to  re-  ^*  ""•*' 
veuge  the  murder  of  Kootub  Khan,  her  favourite  son,  persuaded  the 
ttmour-bearer  of  her  son  Mahomed  Shah  to  remove  the  points  of 
«U  the  arrows  in  his  quiver;  and  in  this  defenceless 
eondition  he  was  put  to  death.  ^"***'  '^'• 

Mahomed  Shah's  reign,  though  full  of  trafric  incidents,  had  only 
^Mted  five  months.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Boosein,  under  the  title  of  Hoosein  Shah  Shurky.   The  shSS^sS?* 
prorinoe  of  Orissa,  then  governed  by  a  descendant  of  ******  *^'' 
^  ttdsBt  local  Hindoo  dynasty,  had  been  invaded  by  his  father, 
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but  without  efifbct;  and  the  king  now  again  attempted  its  subjection. 
He  invaded  the  province  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000 
horse  and  100,000  foot,  and  the  rajah,  being  unable  to 
resist  so  vast  a  forcoy  submitted  at  once ;  but  the  occupation  of 
the  province  was  not  attempted,  and  the  king  returned,  satisfied 
with  the  booty  he  had  obtained.  In  1465  Gwalior  was 
attacked,  and  its  rajah  forced  to  pay  tribute :  and  in 

fuemJIs^uT**  ^*^^»  *^®  ^?»  inci<^  thereto  by  his  wife,  Mullikt 
uke  Debiy.  Jehan,  a  princess  of  Dehly,  aspired  to  become  emperor, 
and  marched  against  Bheilole  Lody,  who,  at  first,  endeavoured  to 
make  terms  with  the  Shurky  king ;  but  his  offers  being  refused 
in  arrogant  terms,  the  emperor  marched  out  of  Dehly  at  the  head 
of  such  troops  as  he  could  hastily  assemble,  defeated 
the  Shurky  army  in  three  successive  actions,  and  pur- 
sued it  to  Joonpoor,  of  which,  and  its  dependencies,  he 
took  possession.  The  kingdom  was  not,  however, 
finally  subdued  till  the  reign  of  Sikunder  Lody,  son  of 
Bheilole,  who  annexed  it  to  Dehly  in  1476  Hoosein 
Shah  Shurky  found  refuge  with  Allarood-deen  Poorby 
of  Bengal,  with  whom,  till  his  death,  he  continued 
dieffn*"'*"^  to  reside,  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Shurky  kings  ceased 

Bengml.  with  hiuL 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  HAHOXEBAir  XISQ9  OF    MOOLTAN^   THE  LUN6A    (AFGHAK) 

DTNASTT,  A.I).  1443   TO   1524. 

The  accounts  of  the  rulers  of  the  province  of  Mooltan,  from  the 
period  of  its    annexation  by  the  Mahomedans   up  to  the  year 
1443,  are  extremely  obscure.    It  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been 
held  as  a  province  of  Ghuzny,  at  others  by  viceroys  from  Dehly, 
and  again  to  have  reverted  to  the  Hindoos.     In  1443,  however, 
during  the  troubled  reign  of  Syed  Mahomed,  king  of  Dehly,  the 
Sheikh        people  of  Mooltan,  having  no  viceroy  or  governor,  and 
bec«'Mnia      suiferin?  under  attacks  of  marauders    on    all  sides, 
^'^^  elected  Sheikh  Yoosuf,  a  person  of  good  family  and 

high  character,  to  be  ruler  over  them.  Among  others  who  ten- 
dered their  submission  was  Kai  Sehra,  an  Afghan  chief  of  the 
Lunga  tribe,  who  offered  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Sheikh 
Yoosuf,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp.  Rai 
Sehra  had,  however,  conceived  the  design  of  securing  Mooltan  for 
himself ;  and  during  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law,  contrived  to  throw 
him  off  his  guard  and  to  seize  his  person.    He  then  caused  him- 
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M]f  to  be  proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  Kootub-ood-deen 
Longs.  Thia  event  happened  in  the  year  l446.    Sheikh  |^^^j„|>.o^, 
Yoosuf  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Dehly,  where  he  deen  Lunga 
became  the  proud   guest  of   the  Emperor  Bheilole     °'' 
Lody,  but  made  no  attempt  to  recover  his  position  at  ^****  ^^^' 
Mooltan^  and  Kootub-ood-deen  Lunga  reigned  in  peace,  till  his 
death  in  1469. 

His  son  Boosein  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Emperor  Bheilole  Lody  to  recover  Mooltan  ^^^^^ 
for  Sheikh  Yoosuf,  by  despatching  an  army  under  the  Langs  sue- 
Piince  Barbik  and    Tartar  Khan;   but  the  invasion 
VBB  bravely  repulsed  by  the  Mooltan  king;  he  received  no  further 
molestation  from  the  emperor,  and  after  Bheilole's  death,  King 
Hoaaein  sent  ambassadors  to  his  son  Sikunder  Lody,    ^i^i^^es. 
who  were  honourably  received.    Towards  the  dose  of 
kia  leign,  the  king  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Feroze,  but 
this  piince  having  been   soon  afterwards  assassinated,  Hoosein 
PBSomed  his  authority,  until  August  29, 1502,  when  he  But  mamos 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  having  reigned  nearly  thirty-  ^^diMf ' 
torn  years.     He  was  celebrated  for  his  literary  attain-  imi. 
meats,  and  founded  many  colleges  and  schools  during  his  lifetime. 
On  the  king's  death  the  heii^pparent,  Prince  Mah-  umimnod 
mood,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  minister,  J&m  iSiSS!\SSi 
Bayeseed;   but  proving  licentious  and  dissolute,  the  Re^ouofhit 
minister  revolted  and  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  Sil'idei  the^° 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom.    In  this  he  eventu-  kiugdom. 
ally  succeeded ;  the  river  Kavee  (Hydraotes),  being  decided  by 
Doolut  Khan  Lody,  the  governor  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  of  Dehly,  as  the  boundary  between  them.    In  the 
jear  1624  the  Emperor  Babur  directed  the  viceroy  of  the  Punjab 
to  assume  the  management  of  Mooltan  affairs,  which  had  become 
greatly  disordered ;  but  before  these  instructions  could  be  fully 
earned  into  effect,  King  Mahmood  Lunga  died,  in  1524.  nies.  1534, 
His  son,  Hoosein  Lunga  U.  was  a  minor,  but  he  was  £tof  bis 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  nobles  of  the  State.  Mool-  dyn^'r- 
tan  was  now  invested  by  Shah  Hoosein  Arghoon,  viceroy  of  the 
Punjab,  on  behalfofthe  Emperor  of  Dehly.  The  garrison  Mooiun 
made  a  brave  resistance,  and  though  in  sore  distress  for  ^ta^.?i?<i 
provisions,  being  reduced,  according  to  the  letter  of  a  Mnried'to^ 
penon  present  in  Mooltan,  to  the  historian  Ferishta,  to  ^^'7- 
eating  *  the  dogs  and  cats  of  the  place,*  they  refused  to  surrender 
the  fbrtreas,  which  was  finally  taken  by  escalade,  with  great 
slanghter  of  the  people.    The  young  king  was  confined  as  a 
State  prisoner,  and  the  Lunga  dynasty  ceased  to  exist,  the  pro- 
vince  being  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  empire  of  Dehly. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  KAHOMEDAK  KINeS  OF  8INDE  AKD  TATTA^ 

A.D.  1214  TO  1523. 

The  earliest  Mahoinedan  invasion  of  Sinde,  by  Mahomed  Kaasim, 
in  A.B.  711,  and  its  result^  has  been  already  related  in  Chap.  L 
Bk.  II.,  and  the  histoiy  of  the  province  is  resumed  firom  that 
period.  Aiter  the  death  of  Kassim,  the  conquests  he  had  made 
The8oom6rm  '^®**®  ^^^  maintained  by  the  Arabs,  and  a  Rajpoot 
K^jpootfc  tribe,  the  Soom^ras,  established  themselves  in  Sinde, 
and  maintained  independence  during  the  progress  of  the  conquest 
of  Mooltan  and  Guzerat  by  the  Mahomedans,  or  for  about  fiye 
hundred  years ;  but  no  genealogical  detail  of  them  has  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  except  a  partial  invasion  of  their  territory  by  the 
Emperor  Mahomed  Toghluk,  in  1351,  the  prosecution  of  which 
veas  prevented  by  his  death,  the  Hindoo  princes  of  Sinde  remained 
immolested  by  the  Mahomedans  of  India. 

At  various  periods,  however,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Sinde  and 
Mooltan  were  invaded  by  Mahomedan  leaders  from  the  west,  one 
of  whom,  Nasir-ood-deen  Kubich^ — a  Toorky  slave  of  Mahomed 
Ghoory,  king  of  Ghuzny,  and  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  King 
Kootub-ood-deen  Eibuk,  the  successor  of  Mahomed  Ghoory  in  India 
— subdued  the  Soom^ras,  and  declared  himself  King  of  Sinde.  The 
date  of  his  assumption  of  royal  dignity  does  not  appear  in  the 
derii  Mahomedan  history;  but,  in  a.d.  1214,  he  repelled 
kine  of  seoi^'  an  attack  on  his  Sinde  territories,  made  from  the  v^est, 
by  the  forces  of  the  King  of  Kharizm.  In  1217  Naeir- 
ood-deen  had  conquered  Sirhind,  and  endeavoured  to  posseaa 
himself  of  Lahore,  but  was  defeated  by  King  Shnmsh-ood-deen 
Altmish,  of  Dehly.  His  territories,  with  the  whole  of  the  western 
frontier  of  India,  would  probably  have  fallen  before  JeliU-ood- 
deen,  the  gallant  son  of  the  King  of  Kharizm,  who,  for  awhile, 
appeared  desirous  of  establishing  his  independence  in  India.  He 
had  gained  most  of  the  Punjab,  defeated  NasiiwKKl-deen  in  several 
engagements,  and  even  penetrated  as  far  south  as  l*atta,  on  the 
Indus ;  but  in  1222  he  returned  to  his  brother,  the  King  of  Irak, 
and  did  not  renew  his  connection  with  India.  In  1224-^ 
Shumsh-ood-deen  Altmish,  king  of  Dehly,  dispatched  an  army  for 
tha  conquest  of  Sinde,  and  Nasir-ood-deen  became  so  straitened  in 
Haair-ood-  cousequence,  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  Mooltan 
KiSSieiiA        and  Upper  Sinde,  and  in  an  attempt  to  reach   the 
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loiver  eoantry  from  the  fort  of  Bukkur,  by  water,  he  and  hia 
fiunily  perished  in  a  storm.      NasiiHXMl-deen    Kub-  drowned, 
ichi  had  reigned  twenty-two  years,  and  left  no  sue-  ^^**^ 

eeesor.  H!«  dynasty 

The  next  dynasty  which  arose  in.  Sinde  was  at  first  etuMK. 
Hudoo,  of  the  Soom&na  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  entitled  Jim,  jxk 
which  had  risen  to  power  after  the  decline  of  the  Soom^  dtkabty. 
m,  and  the  intermediate  reign  of  NasiiKK)d-deen  Kub&cba.  After 
that  king^s  death,  in  1224-6,  Sinde  continued  subject  to  j^  Atn, 
the  kings  of  Dehly  until  a.d.  1336,  when  J&m  Afra  ^'^* 
dedaied  his  independence,  but  died  in  1339.  J4m  Gho-  i>i*i,im 
h4n  succeeded  him,  and  it  was  probably  to  attack  this  ^^™  ^".^'^ 
prince  that  Mahomed  Toghluk  made  his  expedition  lass. 
from  Guzerat  into  Sinde.    J4m  Chob&n  died  in  1363,  Die*,  lass. 
tod  was  followed  by  Jam  Bany.    Up  to  this  period,  j^m  Buy. 
the  Sinde  State  appears  to  haye  paid  tribute  to  Dehly ;  ^'^ 
bat  in  1360,  on  the  refusal  of  J4m  fiany  to  remit  it,  and  his 
dKlaration  of  entire  independence,  King  Feroze  Togh-  Ki„g  rtrou 
Ink  inraded  Sinde  from  Ouaerat.    The  Jam  was  at  ^gfj';^"' 
fint   successful,  inasmuch   as   the   royal   army  was  radeasinde. 
obliged  to  retreat  for  want  of  forage;  but  the  campaign  being 
renewed  by  the  king  in  person,    J&m    Bany  was  obliged   to 
rabmit,  and  was  taken  by  Feroze  Toghluk,  honourably,  to  Dehly, 
vhere  he  was  receiyed  into  favour,  restored  to  his  possessions, 
and  rdgned  till  1367.    His  brother,  J&m  Timmajee,  Diet,i867. 
neoeeded  him,  and  reigned  till  1380.    At  the  ensuing  j^m  Tim- 
succession,  the  J4m  family,  hitherto  Hindoos,  embraced  ™^  ^*'' 
the  Mahomedan  faith,  though  for  what  reason,  or  nie«,is8o. 
onder  what  circumstances,  is  not  mentioned.     Their   history, 
indeed,  is  a  mere  list  of  successions,  as  follows. 

Jim  Snlah-ood-deen,  who  succeeded  Timmajee,  died  in  1301 ; 
Jim  Nizam-ood-deen  in   1303.     Jiaa  All   Sheer,  a 
beneyolent   monarch,  died,  deeply  lamented  by  his  deen,is8o. 
people,  in  1400.    Jam  Girin  succeeded,  but  died  on  Died.i38i. 
the  second  day  after  his  accession ;  and  J&m  Futteh  j^„  nixmh- 
Khan,  a  collateral  relation,  was  elected  king,  and  died  ^j*^^*** 
ml423.    His  younger  brotiier,  Jim  Toghluk,  succeeded       ' 
hhn,  and  died  in  1460.    During  his  reign  the  Viceroy 
of  Qusfliat  declared  independence ;  and  there  being  no  steer,  lass. 
actual  imperial  goyemment  in  existence  at  Dehly,  J4m  di^^  1409. 
Toghluk  entered  into  relations  with  Guzerat,  and  pro-  j^  p^^^^i, 
bably  paid  tribute.    On  his  death,  his  kinsman,  Jim  ^^•^^  ^^^ 
Moobuuk,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  but  almost  im-  dm,  141a. 
mediately  deposed,  and  Jim  Sikunder  succeeded,  who  j«mTo9iiiiik. 
died  in  1452.    Bie  also  seems  to  haye  left  no  male  ^^'^ 
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iasue^  for  Sunjor,  a  deaoendant  of  a  former  royal  race,  was 
Died,  145a  elected  to  fill  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  high  personal 
character,  and  died  in  1460.  Jim  Nizam-ood-deen 
Nunda,  who  followed,  waa  subjected,  in  the  Litter  part  of 
his  reign,  to  various  inyasions  by  the  Tooritomaos  of 
Kandahar,  by  which  he  lost  the  northern  portion  of 
his  dominions,  with  the  fort  of  Bukkur,  and  he  died  of 
a  broken  heart,  in  1492.  His  son,  J4m  Feroze,  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  was  opposed  by  Jdm  Sulah-ood-doen. 
He  was  related  by  marriage  to  Mozuffer  Shah  of 
Guzerat,  who  espoused  his  cause.  8ulah-ood-deen 
was  not  at  first  successful ;  but  Mozufier  Shah  having 
undertaken  a  campaign  against  Sinde,  in  1519,  drove 
out  Jdm  Feroze,  and  occupied  the  country  himself.  In 
turn  Feroze  besought  aid  of  Shah  Beg  Arghoon,  now 
independent  at  Mooltan ;  and  in  an  engagement  which 
followed,  Sulah-ood-deen  was  slain.  Feroze  would  now 
have  recovered  his  throne ;  but  after  a  very  brief  interval. 
Shah  Beg  Arghoon  advanced  with  a  large  army  into 
Sinde,  and  in  1520  annexed  the  province  to  his  own  dominions. 
Jdm  Feroze  tittempted  to  collect  an  army  for  the  recovery  of  his 
position ;  but,  failing  in  this,  entered  the  service  of  King  Bahadur 
Shah  of  Guzerat,  and  the  Jim  dynasty  ceased  with  him. 

Shah  Beg  Arghoon  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  &mily  of 
Khorassdn,  and  became  governor  of  the  province  of 
Kandahar,  whence,  taking  advance  of  the  dvil  war 
between  Jim  Feroze  and  Jim  Sulah-ood-deen,  he 
invaded  Sinde  in  1520-21,  and  ultimately  became  pos- 
sessed of  it  He  survived  the  event,  however,  only 
two  years,  and  died  in  1523.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Shah  Hoosein  Arghoon,  who  rebuilt  the  fort  of 
Bukkur,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Sinde  to  obedience. 
In  1524  the  Emperor  Babur,  before  his  invasion  of 
India,  directed  operations  to  be  commenced  against 
Mooltan  and  Sinde ;  and  whether  on  his  own  account, 
or  on  that  of  the  emperor,  appears  uncertain,  but  Shah  Hoosein 
Arghoon  besieged  and  captured  Mooltan,  extinguishing  the  Lunga 
dynasty,  and  for  the  present  reigned  over  both  Sinde  and  Mooltan. 
His  future  fortunes  and  those  of  the  Sinde  kingdom  will  be  related 
in  connection  with  the  histories  of  the  Moghul  emperors  of  Dehly. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

07  THE  BAHKTJirr  XAHOICEDAV  DTKASTT  OF  THE  DSOOAN, 

A.D.  1361  TO  1378. 

Tsiooniinencement  of  the  Tebellion  in  the  Deccan  has  been  ahead j 
noticed,  in  Chap.  X.  Bk.  II.,  and  on  the  death  of  the  £m-  j^^^^^  „  ^^^^ 
peror  Mahomed  Toghluk,  in  1351,  it  had  been  virtually  *^  France, 
ftcoomplished  by  Zuffur  Khan,  one  of  the  most  remark-  Reiteuimi  oc 
able  men  of  his  time.    According  to  the  account  by  the 
Mahomedan  historian,    he  was  •  originally  a   menial  °*'  ^^^^ 
Kmot  in  the  employ  of  a  Brahmin  of  Dehly,  named  Gnngoo, 
tod  when  ploughing  one  of  his  master's  fields,  chanced  to  turn  up 
a  pot  filled  with  gold  coins.    These  he  took  to  the  Brahmin,  who» 
appreciating  his  honesty,  constructed  his  horoscope,  ^^^„, 
which  disclosed  that  he  should  attain  royal  honours ;  dictton  re- 
md  the  Brahmin  requested  that  should  this  prove  true,  '    "** 

bia  own  name  might  be  associated  with  that  of  the  dynasty.  It 
is  perhaps  the  best  confirmation  of  this  story,  that  at  a  period  in 
which  a  fierce  fanaticism  and  hatred  of  Hindoo  idolators  was  a 
pioud  distinction  coTeted  by  most  Mahomedans  of  high  rank, 
Zoffiir  Khan,  when  he  became  a  king,  should  have  assumed 
'  Gungoo  Bahmuny,'  as  the  distinguishing  title  of  his  dynasty, 
in  preference  to  any  Mahomedan  appellation ;  a  title  which  it 
continued  to  possess  till  its  extinction.  Znflfur  Khan  was  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
reoommended  to  the  service  of  the  King  of  Dehly, 
•ad  rose  in  it  till  he  attained  a  high  militaiy  command  in  the 
I^aocan. 

Although  the  emperor  was  absent  in  Guzerat,  the  struggle  for 
iuperiority  was  for  some  time  carried  on  by  the  viceroy,  Im^-ool- 
Moolk ;  bat  the  royal  troops  were,  in  the  sequel^  completely  d^ 
fested  in  a  general  action  near  the  town  of  Boeder,  on  which 
oocMioii  Imikd-ool-Moolkh  was  killed;  and  no  further  attempts 
for  ^e  recovery  of  its  power  being  made  by  the  kingdom  of 
Ihhly,  the  whole  of  its  possessions  in  the  Deccan  fell  to  Zuifur 
Khsn,  who,  on  August  12, 1347,  was  crowned  king  under  the  title 
of  Alla-ood-deen  Hussun  '  Oungoo  Bahmuny.'     He  ADa-ood-dcen 
leleded  the  dty  of  Goolburgah  as  his  capital,  on  ac-  ounfM 
eooot  of  its  central  position,  and  applied  himself  with  S^^e^ 
great  vigour  and  ability  to  the  consolidation  of  the  ^^^* 
doouuions  he  had  obtained.     It  is  recorded  of  him  ^^'^^^i 
ilsoy  that  he  took  into  his  service  his  old  master  Gun-  German/. 
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goo,  the  Brahmin,  and  made  him  his  '  chief  treasurer/  heing  the 
first  record  of  any  office  hitherto  having  heen  heetowed  upon  a 
Hindoo  by  a  Mahomedan  monarch.  In  1357  the  king  was  in- 
vited by  an  ancient  prince  of  Guzerat  to  occupy  that  province, 
and  advanced  towards  it  with  a  large  army ;  but  fidling  ill,  the 
expedition  was  abandoned,  and  he  returned  to  Goolbui-gah.  The 
kingdom  was  now  divided  into  provinces,  and  from  the  details  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  northern  frontier  was  Berar; 
Buhinuiiy  the  eastem  extended  from  Berar,  Mahoro  and  Ram- 
dumiuious.     ^^^^  ^  Indoor  and  Kowlas  j  on  the  south  was  the 

line  of  the  Krishna  and  Tumboodra  rivers,  and  on  the  west  the 
sea,  with  the  ports  of  Dabul  and  Choule.  This  did  not,  however, 
include  Dharwar,  which  belonged  to  the  Hindoo  kingdom  of 
Beejanugger.  Over  the  area  included  in  these  general  boundaries, 
the  Mahomedan  government  had  been  gradually  established  in  the 
previous  fifty-three  years  of  invasion  and  partial  controL  The 
king  did  not  recover  from  the  illness  he  contracted  on  his 
Guzerat  expedition,  and  died  at  Goolburgah  on  Fe- 
bruary 10,  1358,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age 
and  twelfth  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mahomed. 

Although  the  Mahomedan  power  was  now  very  con- 
siderable in  the  Deccan,  it  was  nevertheless  menaced  by 
two  great  Hindoo  kingdoms,  that  of  Wurungul,  now 
repossessed  by  its  original  dynasty,  on  the  east  and  south-east,  and 
Beejanugger,  a  more  modem  State,  but  more  powerful  than 
Wurungul,  on  the  south  and  south-west  Any  display  of  weak 
ness  or  irresolution  on  the  part  of  the  Mahomedan  king  would 
have  produced  very  dangerous  consequences;  but  Mahomed  Shab, 
unlike  his  father,  whose  calm  valour  and  political  dignity  had 
won  him  the  kingdom,  was  a  fierce  and  daring  character,  burning 
with  fiery  zeal,  and  intolerant  of  all  Hindoos ;  and  it 
tiiade  iir  the  was  with  the  utmost  impatience  that  he  received  the 
m'tontion^  demands  now  made,  that  he  should  restore  portions  of 
of  conquetu.  ^^  dominions  of  both  States  which  his  father  had 
conquered.  Mahomed  was  not,  however,  able  at  once  to  enter 
upon  a  campaign  with  either  or  both  Hindoo  States,  and  while  he 
kept  their  ambassadors  at  his  court,  watched  his  opportunity 
for  action.  Nor  was  it  long  denied  him.  On  his  brother's  return 
from  Mecca,  his  demands  on  the  Rajah  of  Wurungul  induced  that 
War  with  prince  to  send  his  son  Yiniik  D^  to  recover  Kowlas; 
woruoguL  \^^i  [|Q  ^1^  defeated,  and  the  Mahomedans  plundered 
the  country  up  to  Wurungul,  receiving  the  expenses  of  the 
war. 

Peace  then  continued  for  Bome  time,  when  a  party  of  horse 
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merciumts  having  complained  of  tlie  exactions  by  Vin&ik  D^, 
Mahomed  Shah  invaded  the  Wurungul  kingdom,  captured  the 
fort  of  Velamputtun,  when  Viniik  D^o  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
put  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  On  his  return,  however,  the  Mng's 
force  was  roughly  handled  by  the  Hindoos^  and  he  only  g,.  aitinuite 
eacaped  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  baggage.  But  in  the  ■«<:"«»• 
contest  with  Wurungul  he  was  ultimately  successful,  and  obtained 
cesaoa  of  the  fort  of  Golcondah,  with  its  dependencies,  together 
with  jewels  of  great  value,  and  elephants ;  when  a  peace  was 
coDclttded,  which  lasted  many  years. 

On  the  king's  return  to  Goolburgah,  a  great  festival  was  held  in 
celebration  of  his  success;  and  a  band  of  minstrels  inraitto 
hsTing  given  him  peculiar  pleasure  by  their  perform-  Beej«nugger. 
iDoe,  he  directed  an  order  for  their  payment  to  be  written  on 
the  treasuiy  of  the  Hindoo  King  of  Beejanugger.    His  miniBter 
did  not  immediately  despatch  the  order;  but  when  Mahomed 
Shah  mquired  next  day  in  regard  to  it,  and  found  it  had  been 
detained,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed: — 'Think  you  a  word 
without  meaning  ever  escapes  my  lips?  the  order  I  gave  you 
arose,  not  from  intoxication,  but  from  serious  design.'    It  was 
therefore  forwarded,  and,  as  was  evidently  expected,   ^  ^|  ^ 
was  treated  with  contumely  by  the  Hindoo  rajah.  The   meMenger 
rojal  messenger  was  placed  on  an  ass,  and  with  his  face       ""^^ 
blackened  was  led  about  the  streets  of  the  Hindoo  capital    The 
lajah  took  the  initiative  in  the  war  which  ensued ;  and  wu- with 
though  it  was  the  rainy  season,  attacked  and  took  the  Beejaaoaser. 
fort  of  Moodgul,  in  the  Raichore  Doo6b,  then  in  possession  of 
Mahomed  Shah,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  These  events, 
ud  in  particular  the  slaughter  at  Moodgul,  roused  the  fanatical 
spirit  d  the  king  and  of  his  people  to  the  utmost    A  crusade  was 
preached  in  the  great  moeque  d  the  capital ;  and  the  Ki^g  ^^ 
king  swore  an  oath  on  the  Kor6n  before  the  assembly,  ^omed's  oath, 
that '  he  would  not  sheath  the  sword  till  he  had  put  to  death  a 
hnadred  thousand  infidels,*  in  revenge  fbr  the  death  of  the  martyrs 
of  MoodguL 

In  the  month  of  January,  1966,  therefore,  he  crossed  the 
Krishna  river  with  9,000  chosen  horse,  and  fell  upon  the  Beeja- 
nugger army  near  Raichore,  amidst  a  storm  of  rain,  and  when  its 
dephants  were  powerless  in  the  muddy  soil.  The  Hindoo  host 
was  routed  with  the  loes  of  70,000  men,  and  the  boast  of  the 
Hindoo  general,  Bh6j-Mul,  that  he  would  return  with  the  head  of 
the  Mahomedan  king  upon  a  spear,  was  changed  to  lamentation. 
The  Hindoos  lost  all  their  camp  equipage ;  and  it  is  especially 
recorded  that  on  this  occasion  800  gun««arriage8  were  Artnicir  tint 
among  the  ^ils.    Thia  led  to  the  immediate  forma-  menuoned. 
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tion  of  a  field  artilleiy,  which,  maimed  hy '  Turka'  and  'Europeans,' 
did  excellent  service.  Artilleiy  had  been  used  at  the  battle  of 
Cr^^,  in  1346 :  and  it  aeema  by  no  means  improbable  that  Euro- 
pean or  Turkish  adyenturers  who  traded  with  Beejanngger,  by 
Choule,  Calicut,  Goa,  and  other  ports  on  the  western  coast^  should 
have  introduced  cannon  there,  when  they  were  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  Mahomedans  of  Goolburgah  and  Northern  India.  The  cam- 
paign now  continued,  and  in  one  action,  fought  on  August  22, 1366, 
Mahomed  Shah  having  been  meanwhile  employed  in  a  fhiitless 
investment  of  the  fort  of  Adony,  he  was  nearly  defeated ;  but 
eventually  gained  a  great  victory,  in  which  the  Hindoo  general, 
Bhoj-Mul,  was  killed. 

Mahomed  Shah  now  followed  up  his  success ;  and  the  Hindoo 
king,  imable  to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  retreated  to  the  jungles 
a;pd  forests  south  of  the  capital,  and  finally  into  the  capital  itself. 
XMmereot  During  this  time,  Mahomed  Shah,  who  had  followed 
the  people.  ]^  ^^jq  place  to  place,  massacred  the  miserable  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  without  distinction ;  and  finally  invested 
Beejuogger  ^®  Capita^  after  surprising  the  rajah's  camp  at  night, 
invested.  which  had  been  pitched  outside  the  fortifications.  The 
massacre  of  Hindoos  still  continuing,  the  population  of  Beejanugger 
The  Mttaome-  '^^^  agaiMt  their  rajah,  who  now  offered  terms  of  peace. 
dan  offloers  This  proposal  seems  to  have  been  seconded  by  the  offi- 
agminsi  the  cers  of  King  Mahomed's  army,  who  reminded  him  that 
™***^  his  vow  of  skying  only  100,000  infidels  had  been 
largely  exceeded ;  but  the  king,  while  he  admitted  the  (act,  would 
be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  payment  of  his  order  to 
the  minstrels,  and  the  amount  was  finally  disbursed  to  them  from 
The  king's  ^^  rajah's  treasury.  '  Praise  be  to  God,'  exclaimed  the 
order  is  psiM.  }^j^^  ^jje^  h^  ^eaid  of  it,  'that  what  I  ordered  has 
been  performed ;  I  would  not  let  a  light  word  be  recorded  of  me 

Peace  ensn  "*  *^®  P*^  ^^  history.'  Peace  then  ensued,  which  was 
honourably  observed  by  Mahomed  Shah  during  his  life ; 
and  as  one  of  the  conditions,  the  practice  of  putting  prisoners  to 
death  was  to  be  mutually  discontinued.  The  desolation  caused  by 
the  Mahomedans  in  this  campaign  had  been  terrible ;  and  their  his- 
torian records,  with  ill-concealed  exultation,  that  from  first  to  last 
500,000  '  infidels '  had  fallen  before  the  swords  of  the  true  be- 
lievers, '  and  that  the  Camatic  did  not  recover  this  depopulation 
forages.' 

The  war  with  Beejanugger  was  the  most  prominent  event  of 
^^^  ^^  King  Mahomed's  life  and  reign  ;  and  after  quelling  a 
bomed's  eiTU  rebellion  at  Dowlatabad,  which  had  originated  in  false 
govemment.  ^^^^  ^^  y^^  death,  he  applied  his  great  natural  abilities 
to  the  government  of  his  dominions  in  all  departments.    His 
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measam  were  eminently  sucoessf al ;  all  xnaraudsn  were  exter- 
mintted,  and  cultavation  was  materially  increaeed^     'H/b  made 
yeadj  toun  through  his  dominions^  receiving  petitions,  and  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  security  of  his  people.    He  entered  into  no  further 
win,  and  at  his  deatii,  which  occurred  on  March  21,   „  ^ 
1375,  he  left  a  compact  and  flourishing  county,  a  full   ^74^ 
tnissoiy,  and  an  immense  property,  in  jewels  and  ele-  '^''' 
phantB,  with  a  well-«]^inted  army,  to  hiason,.  Miyahid  king  o?  ^' 
Shih,  who  succeeded  him.  Kngiand. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Mujiahid  Shah  was  nineteen 
yesiB  of  age ;  tall  and  majestic  in  peison,  and  possessed  ,f„<^,^g|j^ 
of  great  hodily  strength.     He  did  not  long  preserve  tucfitwd*. 
the  peace  with  Beejanugger,  which  his  father  had  so 
well  ohserred ;  and  his  first  act  was  to  sMid  an  imperious  mes« 
flige  to  Enshn  Rti,  the  reigning  lajah,  to  give  up  the  ^^^  demand* 
tenitorv  west  of  the  Tumboochsi.  as  also  the  district  cession  of 
between  the  Tumhoodra  and  the  Krishna  rivers.    The  from  Beeju- 
ibrmer  had  constituted  part  of   the  ancient  Chaltikya  '^^'^* 
dominions,  and  had  never  hitherto  heen  claimed  hy  the  Mahome- 
dsas.     In  reply,  the  rajah  not  only  refused  the  demand,  but 
liaoghtily  claimed  that  the  riephants  taken  by  the  late  King 
Ushomed  should  be  returned.    War  theref(»e  ensued ; 
Majahid   Shah   invaded   the  Hindoo  kingdom,  and     " 
witii  a  portion   of  his  army  invested  Adony,  proceeding  with 
the  remainder  to  attack  Krishn  Rii.    The  rajah,  however,  de- 
cHned  an  engagement^  and  retzeated  into  the  woods  and  forests 
ioath  and  west  of  his  capital,  puisued  by  Mujahid  Shah,  who 
followed  the  track  of  Mullik  Kafoor  in  1310,  to  the  sea.     Krishn 
Bii  now  returned  to  Beejanugger,  and  the  king,  suddenly  re- 
tTMbg  his  steps,  invested  the  city.    He  could,  however,  make 
no  impresnon  on  the  works,  and  in  one  of  the  skirmiflhes  outtdde 
the  walls  nearly  lost  his  life.    In  another,  he  penetrated  into  the 
second  line  of  works,  where  there  was  a  celebrated  image  oi  the 
monkey  god  Hunoomin,  which  the   Brahmins   tried  to  save. 
They  were,  however,  attacked  and  dispersed,  and  the  king,  dis- 
moontittg,  struck  the  image  in  the  face,  mutilating  its  features. 
A  dying  Brahmin,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  image,  cursed  the  king. 
'For  this  act,'  he  scdd,  *thou  wilt    die    ere  thou   ^^^^^^  ., 
nschest  thy  kingdom.'   A  prophecy  which  was  literally   death  pro- 
fblfilled.    The  image,  hewn  out  of  a  large  boulder  of  **  ^' 
gnaite,  still  remains,  and  shows  the  marks  of  the  king's  mutilation. 

The  last  effort  of  the  rajah  to  dislodge  Mujahid  Shah  from  his 
poeition  proved  successful ;  for,  after'  a  severe  engage-  King 
meat,  he  retired  with  very  heavy  loss  in  oificers  and  men,  ^"{^^f,^^ 
acoompamed  by  from  60,000  to  70,000  captives,  chiefly  Bee]u!i«ger 
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women.  But  Mujahid  Shah  had  observed  hia  father's  gaamntee 
not  to  put  to  death  any  of  the  inoffensive  inhabitants.  Adonj 
had  not  fallen ;  and  peace  was  now  concluded  between 
the  kingdoms.  Ddwood  Khan,  the  king's  uncle^ 
had  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  in  the  last  battle  before 
Beejanuggcr,  and  had  been  severely  reprimanded  by  the  king 
for  withdrawing  from  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  posted  and 
joining  in  the  engagement.  Smarting  under  the  afiront,  he  now 
Mujahid  sbah  co^^pired  against  his  nephew,  and  assassinated  him 
with  his  own  hand,  when  asleep  in  his  tent,  April  14, 
1378.  Mujahid  Shah  had  reigned  scarcely  three 
years,  and,  having  no  children,  Diwood  Khan,  bebg 
heir  presumptive,  claimed  the  succession,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  army. 

Dawood  Shah's  succession  was  disputed  by  many,  and  by  none 
Pope  Urban  TB^oie  than  Roohpurwur  Agha,  the  sister  of  the  late 
^'-  king,  who  instigated  one  of  her  late  brother*s  most 

attached  attendants  to  revenge  his  master's  death;  and  as  the 
king  was  kneeling  in  prayer  in  the  mosque  at  Goolburgah  he  was 
iMwood  Shah  cut  down  by  the  assassin  and  died  on  the  spot  This 
isTsf*"^  event  happened  May  19,  1378.  D&wood  Shah  had 
reigned  only  a  month  and  five  days.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
some  of  his  adherents  to  place  his  son  Mahomed,  a  boy  of  nine 
Mahmood  7®*™  old,  ou  the  throue,  but  this  was  resisted  by  the 
Shah  sue-  priucess  Roohpurwur  Agha,  and  Mahmood,  the  youngest 
**  ^''  son  of  the  first  king,  Allarood-deen  Hussun,  was  crowned 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF  THE  BAHMTTNT  MAHOXEOAV  OTNASTT  OF  THE  DECCAK 

(continued),  A.D.  1378  to  1435. 

Mahxood  Shah  was  fortunate  in  inducing  his  maternal  grand- 
daen  ^"^^^^'t  Seif-ood-deen  Ghoory,  his  father's  chosen  com- 
Ghoory  panion  and  counsellor — whose  wisdom  had  mainly  con- 

'°^"""^'^*  tributed  to  the  well-government  of  the  kingdom  since 
its  foundation — to  become  his  minister.  Mahmood  himself  was 
Kin?  Mah-  ^^  A  peaceable  and  virtuous  dispoation,  and  during  his 
IlSab'e  reign  both  foreign  wars  and  domestic  insurrections 
character.  were  unkuowu.  {t  is  remarkable,  for  the  time,  that  the 
king  had  but  one  wife,  to  whom  he  was  constant ;  and  in  bis 
literary  tastes,  and  the  daily  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  he  found 
ample  and  congenial  occupation.    It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  on 
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aa  oocanoD  of  scarcity  he  employed  10,000  bullocks  to  bring 
grain  from  Malwah  and  GiiyerAt,  which  was  distributed  to  the 
people  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  that  he  establidied  orphan  schools  at 
Goolbuigah,  Boeder,  and  many  other  towns  and  cities,  with  ample 
endowm^its  for  their  support ;  while  his  other  charities,  especi- 
ally to  the  blind,  were  large  and  universal  throughout  his  dominions. 
On  April  20, 1397,  Mahmood  Shah  Bahmuny  L  died  of  ^^^^^ 
fever,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  subjects,  and  on  the  day  sbah  i.  diet. 
Mowing  the  venerable   Seif-ood-deen   Qhoory  died 
also,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  107  years. 

Mahmood  Shah  L  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Gheias-ood-deen, 
without  opposition.    The  king  was  seventeen  years  old,  Qhetu^od- 
and  there  appeared  nothing  likely  to  prevent  a  long  and  J^J^fJJ** 
pnsperoua  reign ;  but  having  given  offence  to  Lallcheen,  ^sor. 
a  ToikiBh  slave  who  aspired  to  the  office  of  minister,  he  was 
invited  to  a  banquet  on  June  9, 1397,  and  there  blinded  Blinded  and 
and  imprisoned.    He  had  reigned  little  more  than  a  deposed,  i3»7. 
OKRith.    Lddlcheen,  now  supreme  in  the  State,  placed  Shumsh- 
ood-deeu.brotherof  Mahmood  Shah  L,  upon  the  throne,  ^     ^    ^ 
and  constituted  himself  prime  minister.    Matters  did  deen  auiv 
not  long  continue  in  this  condition.    Feroze  Khan  and       **  ^^' 
Ahmed  Khan,  the  sons  of  D&wood  Shah  (who  had  been  pro- 
tected and  educated  by  the  late  £ing  Mahmood),  were  considered 
dangerous  by  Lallcheen,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  them, 
wben  they  escaped  to  the  fort  of  Sugger,  the  commandant  of  which 
was  in  their  interest;  whence,  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
the  brothers  marched  upon  GoolburgaL  As  they  halted  at  the  ford 
CO  the  Bheema,  and  were  sitting  on  a  terrace  overlooking  the 
river,  a  mad  fakeer  came  up  to  the  Prince  Feroze,  and  cried  out, 
'I  am  come  to  conduct  thee  to  Goolburgah  and  to  make  thee 
ting.'    The  act  was  accepted  as  a  good  omen,  and  the  brothers  set 
oat    The  personal  daring  of  Feroze  Khan  secured  the  revolution, 
and  the  king  and  Lallcheen  were  confined.    Gheias-  g^  '  .    ^ 
ood-deen,  the  previously  deposed  and  blinded  king,  was  deen  de- 
cent for,  and  Lallcheen  being  placed  before  him,  was  '****^'  ^*''* 
tilled  by  him  with  a  single  blow  of  his  sword.    Gheias-ood-deen 
tUn  proceeded  to  Mecca,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.    The 
deposition  of  Shumsh-ood-deen  was  effected  upon  November  15, 
1387 ;  and  girding  himself  with  the  famous  sword  of  Alla-ood-deen 
HuBon,  the  Prince  Feroze  ascended  the  throne  on  the  ^^ 
lame  day,  under  the  title  of  Feroze  Shah,  R<5z  Afzoon,  racceeda, 
^^Q&goo  Bahmuny.  Feroze  Shah  may  be  entitled  to  the 
^thet  of  the  '  merry  monarch '  of  the  Deccan ;  and  of  all  the 
ting»  of  the  great  Bahmuny  dynasty  he  is  almost  the  hi.  ebancter 
only  one  who  survives  in  local  tradition  and   song,  "dh^wu. 
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after  the  lapse  of  nearly  600  years.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  drank  hard ;  but,  as  he  said,  never  to  affect  bis  reasoni 
and  he  hoped,  if  these  were  sins,  he  should  be  pardoned  for  them. 
He  had  an  immense  harem,  and  boasted  that  it  contained  a  repre- 
sentative of  every  nation  on  earth,  including  Europeans,  and  that 
he  could  speak  to  each  lady  in  her  own  tongue.  He  founded  a 
town  which  was  called  Ferozabad,  on  the  Bheema,  where  the  mad 
fokeer  had  called  him  to  be  king,  and  built  a  fort-palace  there, 
which  still  exists,  overlooking  a  large  pool  of  the  river,  on  which 
boats  conveying  musicians  and  fireworks  floated  for  the  amusement 
of  his  seraglio.  Though  he  worked  continuously  at  state  afiaiis 
during  the  day,  he  devoted  the  evening  to  pleasure ;  and  his  assem- 
blies were  open  to  all  his  friends,  who  called  for  what  they  pleased. 
Every  year  his  ships  sailed  from  Goa  and  Choule  to  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  and  brought  back  the  choicest  productions  of  Europe;  and 
among  all  his  extensive  reading,  there  was  none  he  more  particu- 
larly enjoyed  than  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  for  in  religioD 
he  was  perfectly  tolerant  of  all  sects  and  creeds.  Few  monuments 
of  his  reign  survive  him,  except  the  half-finished  mosque  in  the  fort 
of  Goolburgah,  said  to  be  a  copy  of  the  great  mosque  of  Cordoba 
in  Spain,  and  the  palace-fort  of  Ferozabad.  All  else  of  the  splendid 
palaces  of  Goolburgah,  which  overlooked  the  artificial  lake  con- 
structed by  him,  are  now  mere  masses  of  ruin. 
The  events  of  his  reign  were  very  varied.  In  ld98,  as  it  began, 
D^o  Rdi,  rajah  of  Beejanugger,  encouraged  by  the 
news  of  constant  revolutions  at  Goolburgah,  invaded 
the  Raichore  Doodb.  FerozeShah  moved  to  meet  him, 
but  was  obliged  to  detach  part  of  his  army  to  check  an 
incursion  of  the  Rajah  of  E^hrla  into  Berar.  With  the 
remainder,  however,  he  advanced  to  the  Krishna,  where  an 
individual  having  volunteered  to  slay  the  Hindoo  rajah  or  his  son, 
received  permission  to  make  the  attempt.  Disguising  himself  as  a 
minstrel,  the  man,  with  several  companions,  attended  a  peifor* 
mance  before  the  rajah's  son ;  and  themselves  bfting  called  upon, 
danced  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  with  n^ed 
weapons.  Watching  their  opportunity,  they  assassinated 
the  lujah  of  the  young  prince  and  escaped.  Before  dawn  the  king 
MMMiuiSS.  had  crossed  the  river,  and  D^o  RiA  having  fled  in  the 
virtory  of  ponic  caused  by  his  son's  murder,  his  camp  was  taken 
Kiug  FeroM.  possession  of  with  booty  to  an  immense  amount.  The 
Hindoos  were  pursued  to  Beejanugger,  and  the  large  sum  of 
440,000/.  was  paid  to  the  king  as  arrear  of  tribute  and  ransom  for 
Brahmin  prisoners. 

lu  1300  the  king  in  person  conducted  a  campaign  against  Rajah 
Nurftiug  RAi  of  K^hrla,  with  great  success ;  receiving  a  daughter  of 
the  rajah's  into  his  seraglio,  with  money  and  elephants.    In  1401, 
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an  embaasj  sent  to  Teimoor  aroused  the  suspicioxu  of  the  Kings  of 
Mahiah  and  Gozemt^  who  opened  negotiations  with  the  Bajah  of 
Beejanngger  for  a  defensive  alliance,  which  might  have  brought 
about  another  war ;  bat  it  occurred  from  another  and  remarkable 
cause. 

A  goldsmith  of  the  town  of  Moodgul  had  a  very  beautiful 
daughter :  and  inflamed  by  the  accounts  of  her|  and  j^^^^  .. 
the  refusal  of  her  parents  to  give  her  up,  the  Rigah  of  wv  with 
Besjanugger  sent  a  body  of  horse  to  cany  her  off.  The  i^^^^- 
gill,  howeTer,  escaped ;  and  for  reyenge,  the  cavalry  plundered  the 
distaicts.  FoI4d  Khan,  the  governor  ojf  the  Doo&b,  chased  them 
out  of  it  across  the  Tumboodra  with  heavy  loss ;  but  King  Ferose 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  put  up  with  this  unprovoked  insult ; 
and,  aawmbling  his  army  at  Ferosabad,  marched  across  the 
Dooib  and  inyested  Beejanngger,  whence  he  despatched  detach- 
ments westwaxd  and  soutiiwud  to  overrun  the  country.  That  sent 
to  the  west  succeeded  in  taking  the  fort  of  Bunkapoor  with  its 
dependencies ;  the  other  returned  with  a  rich  booty  in  captives  and 
gold*  Dte  Bii  had  relied  upon  assistance  from  Malwah  and 
Gnaerat :  but  none  having  come,  he  was  now  in  sore  straits,  for 
Feroie  Shah  not  only  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage,  but 
Bunkapoor  and  the  western  districts  as  her  dowry.  The  yenae  shah 
proposal  of  the  Mahomedan  king  was  humiliating  to  pr!n?<nM*of 
the  utmost  degree,  but  it  could  not  be  evaded,  and  Beejanogger. 
Ferme  Shah  was  married  to  the  Beejanugger  princess,  with  the 
utmost  pomp  and  ceremony  on  both  sides.  The  Hindoo  prince, 
however,  failed  in  a  point  of  etiquette  on  the  departure  of  Feroze 
8hah,  and  the  king  declared  he  would  one  day  avenge  it,  and 
10  returned  to  his  capital,  where  he  married  the  goldsmith's 
heautiM  daughter  to  his  son  Hussun  Khan. 

Nothing  fiuther  of  moment  occurred  till  the  year  1417,  when 
the  king  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  the  fort  of  w«rwith 
Ptoogul,  which  belonged  to  Beejanugger.    D^  R4i  fS^^^'^ 
took  the  field  against  his  son-in-law,  whom  he  com-  p^p^ 
plfltely  defeated :  and,  as  the  Mahomedans  had  done  on  ^^»^^  ▼• 
former  occasions,  laid  waste  the  dominions  of  Feroze  Shah  vrith 
fire  and  sword.    These  disasters  were  redeemed  by  Khan  Khanan, 
the  king's  brother }  but  Feroze  Shah's  health  and  intellects  were 
hoth  giving  way :  and  after  some  years  of  troubled  character  he 
feU  dangerously  ill,  and  having  sent  for  his  brother,  resigned  the 
crown  to  him  on  September  16, 1422,  dying  himself  Ferose  siuji 
oa  the  25th  of  the  same  month.    He  had  reigned  up-  ^^  ^*^ 
wards  of  twenty-five  years,  for  the  most  part  in  great  SJJJiSSSe"' 
F^tperity  and  glory.  ^y  Anmrmih. 

On  aaoending  the  throne.  Khan  Khanan  assumed  wnTif'aSl^ 
the  title  of  Ahmed  Shah,  to  which  was  added  'Wully/  oeed«.i4it. 
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or  Biunt;  and  as  the  King  Feroze  on  his  death-bed  had  not 
recognised  his  son  Hussun,  he  was  put  aside  and  provided 
for  liberally.  The  accession  of  Ahmed  Shah  was,  therefore,  un- 
opposed. After  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  northern  frontier, 
War  with  Ahmed  Shah  declared  war  against  Beejanugger,  and  as 
Baejanugser.  qq  reason  is  given  by  the  historian,  it  can  only  be  at- 
tributed to  the  king's  fanaticid  character,  in  the  desire  for  the 
extermination  of  'infidels.'  Although  the  agreement  not  to 
slaughter  inoffensive  persons  had  been  observed  since  the  days  of 
MftUMre  of  Mahmood  I.^  yet,  probably  to  avenge  the  invasion  of 
Hindoos        j)^  j^^  ^Q  jjjjjg  jjQ^  broke  down  Hindoo  temples 

and  colleges,  desecrated  sacred  places,  and  '  whenever  the  slain 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand,  he  halted  three  days  and  made  a 
festival,  in  celebration  of  the  bloody  event'  Such  at  least  is  the 
statement  of  the  Mahomedan  historian,  and  it  was  most  likely 
from  such  fanatical  deeds  that  the  king  obtained  his  much-prized 
appellation  of  *  Wully.'  In  the  sequel,  the  Rajah  of  Beejanugger 
paid  up  the  arrear  of  tribute,  and  the  parties  separated  with  acts 
War  with  of  mutual  courtesy.  In  I42I,  a  war  with  Wurungul  fol- 
wurunguL  lowed,  in  which  its  rajah  was  slain ;  and  for  several 
years  afterwards  the  king  appears  to  have  been  travelling  through 
his  dominions,  for  in  1425  he  completed  the  fortifications  of 
Gawilgurh  in  Berar,  and  in  1426  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
Sooltan  Hooshung  of  Malwah,  who  had  invaded  the  Deocan 
kingdom,  and  defeated  him.  On  his  return,  Ahmed  Shah  founded 
Th  cit  f  ^^  ^^  ^^  Boeder,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Hindoo 
Be«der  Capital  of  the  country,  which  afterwards  became  the 
^^  capital  of  the  Bahmuny  dynasty,  and  will  be  described 

hereafter.    The  fort  waa  finished  in  1432,  and  it  apparently  be- 
came  a  favourite  resort  of  the  king's  until  his  death, 
WDiiy  dies,     which  occurred  there  on  February  19, 1432.    He  had 
^*^  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  buried  where  he  died,  at 

Beeder. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

OF  THE  BAXMJTSY  UASOMXDAX  DTVASTT  OF  THB  DBCCAIT 

(eonUnued),  a.d.  1435  to  I46I. 

AHifSD  Shah  Wttllt  Bahxxtnt  was  succeeded  by  his  son  AUa- 
An»>ood-dMa  ood-deen  Shah  IL;  and  as  the  court  was  then  at 
iLaneoeeda.    g^j^j.^  jj©  y^^^  crowned  at  that  city.    Contrary  to  the 

paria  re-  usago  of  Mahomedau  monarchs,  he  was  much  attached 
thi'SngSSi  ^  ^^  brother  the  Prince  Mahomed  Khan,  and  provided 
1436.        '    liberally  for  him  nstead  of  blinding  or  confining  him. 
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This  conduct,  however,  was  not  reciprocated ;  for  when  the  Prince 
Mahomed  was    despatched,  soon  after   his  brother's  „ 
accesnon,  with  an  army  to  demand  arrears  of  tribute  of  Priuce 
from  Beejanuggeri  he  was  induced  by  some  discon-       ^^ 
tented  officers  to  conspire  with  the  rajah  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
his  own  favour ;  and  with  a  force  supplied  by  the  rajah,  he  seized 
upon  and  occupied  the  Boo&b  of  Raichore,  Beejapoor,  and  other 
ptovinces.    So  formidable  a  conspiracy  and  rebellion  could  only 
be  subdued  by  force ;  and  the  armies  of  the  brothers  met  in  the 
field,  the  king  proving  victor  in  a  hard-fought  battle.  Prince 
The  insurgent  troops  and  their  officers  fled  and  dis-  defeateoand 
pened,  and  the  king  induced  his  brother  to  surrender  •«"««*«'•. 
on  promises  of  protection*    It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  the  king 
folfiUed  all  his  engagements:  not  only  pardoning  his  brother, 
bat  oonfening  on  him  the  estate  of  Raichore  and  its  dependencies, 
where  Prince  Mahomed  lived  undisturbed  till  his  death. 

In  1436  an  army  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Konkan,  the  tract  lying 
between  the  Oh&ts  and  the  sea,  which  was  successful ;  ,  ^  ,^ 
the  Rajahs  of  R4iree  and  Lonekhair  not  only  paying  redartion<>t 
tribute,  but  the  latter  cementing  the  alliance  by  the  ****^®"*^"* 
gift  of  hia  daughter,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  talents,  and  ao- 
complishments,  to  the  king,  and  she  became  his  especial  favourite, 
onderthe  title  of  Perifihehra  or  Fairy-faoe.  This,  however,  brought 
about  quanels  with  his  queen,  the  daughter  of  Nusseer  ^    ^^  j^ 
Khan,  king  of  Khandteh,  and  she  appealed  to  her  Khand^ii 
&ther  for  justice.    Nusseer  Khan,  being  too  weak  to  *°^^^^^^ 
enter  into  a  war  by  himself,  applied  for  aid  to  Ahmed  Shah,  king 
of  Guierat,  who  assisted  him  with  troops,  and  the  province  of 
benr  was  inyaded.    To  oppose  this  inroad,  King  Allapood-deen 
•est  Mullik-oot-Toojiff,  one  of  his  chief  commanders,  with  a 
body  of  select  troops,  who  defeated  Nusseer  Khan  and  pursued 
bim  to  Boorhanpoor,  which  city  was  plundered  and  partially  de* 
•troyed.    Nusseer  Khan  had  previously  fled  to  Lulling,  before 
which  place  another  action  was  fought^  which  resulted  Tbe  King  ot 
in  Nusseer  Khan's  complete  overthrow,  and  MuUik-oot-  laHSj 
Toojir  xetumed  in  great  triumph   to   Boeder,  now  d«te»ced. 
Sftabliahed  as  the  capital  of  the  Bahmuny  kingdom. 

There  is  no  more  healthy  or  beautiful  site  for  a  city  in  the 
Dscnn  than  Seeder.  The  fort  had  been  already  D«arription 
erected  on  the  north-east  angle  of  a  tableland  com-  °'  feeder. 
posed  of  laterite,  at  a  point  where  the  elevation,  which  is  con- 
siderable, or  about  2,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  trends 
•onthward  and  westward,  and  declines  abruptly  about  500  feet 
to  the  wide  phiin  of  the  valley  of  the  Manjera,  which  it  overlooks. 
The  fortifications,  still  perfect,  are  truly  noble  j  built  of  blocks 
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of  laterite  dug  ont  of  the  ditch,  whicb  is  veiy  broad  u>d  hu  ■ 
peculuf  mode  of  defsnco  met  with  aowkere  elsa,  two  walls  of 
bierite,  the  height  of  the  depth  of  the  ditch,  haTing  been  left  U 
^aal  diitaocee  between  the  fauMtbrojft  ud  the  oouotencafp 
hU  round  the  WMteni  and  eouthem  laoea  of  the  fbtt.  Then 
were  large  baatioiia  at  frequent  intervak  in  the  rampart,  and  the 
curt^na  are  atroog  and  lofty.  iDside  the  fort,  the  rojal  palacei 
oTsrlooked  the  walU ;  and  their  present  ruina  attest  tbeii  great 
extent  and  fonner  magnificence.  To  the  west  eitended  a  level 
plain  covered  with  groves  of  mango  end  tamarind  treea,  out  of 
which  rise  the  nc^le  nanaoleunu  of  the  later  Beereed  dynaatj, 
aod  the  ruins  of  gaiden-housea,  mosques,  and  tomba  in  great 
profusion.  The  dtj  adjoined  the  fort,  space  being  left  for  an 
i!9plan«de,  and  stretched  southwards  along  the  crest  of  the  emi- 
nence, being  legularly  laid  oat  with  broad  streets.  There  waa  a 
plentiful  Bupplj  of  beautifal  water,  though  the  wells  are  deep; 
liai  in  everj  respect,  whether  as  legarda  climate,  which  is  much 
<:i>oler  and  healthier  than  that  of  Goolburgah,  or  ntuation,  the  new 
I'apital  was  hi  preferable  to  the  old  one.  At  the  present  time, 
iliL'Ugh  the  city  has  diminished  to  a  provincial  town,  and  the 
noble  monuments  of  the  Bahmunj  kings  are  decayed,  there  is  no 
city  of  the  Deccan  which  better  repaya  a  vint  from  the  traTeller 
thsn  Beeder. 

In  1443  D€o  'Rii,  rajah  of  Beejsnugger,  having  largely  aug- 
wiiviik  mented  his  army  and  taken  a  corps  of  Mahomedaos 
ikciunssn.  jqIq  }^  service,  became  impatient  of  continual  payment 
i>f  tribute,  and  once  mora  determined  upon  trying  tJie  iasne  of 
war.  He  therefore  invaded  the  Raichora  Doo&b,  the  old  battl». 
lield,  and  took  up  a  portion  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Krj.lim 
river.  Alla-ood-deen  Shah,  having  assembled  his  troop*  at 
lt«eder,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  C0,000  horse,  60,000  foot, 
mid  a  considerable  tiwn  of  artillery ;  and  with  as  little  delay  as 
practicable,  be  marched  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  two  mcuths 
Ihree  severe  actions  were  fought  on  the  wide  plains  of  the  Dooib, 
ill  tbe  first  of  which  tJie  Hindoos  bad  the  advantage,  in  the 
sr>cond  the  Mahomedsns,  and  tbe  third  seems  to  have  been  doubt- 
ful ;  but  two  Mabomedan  officers  of  distinction  having  been  taken 
pHsonera,  the  kiog  sent  word  to  Dia  SM  that  'he  v&lued  tbe 
lives  of  each  at  200,000  common  men,'  and  swore,  should  D6o 
K&i  put  them  to  death,  that  he  would  revenge  each  by  the 
xkiigbter  of  100,000  Hindoos.  Such  grim  threats  on  tbe  part 
<^r  the  Bahmuny  kings  had  not  proved  vain  on  former  oocaaians, 
nnd  there  was  little  occasion  to  doubt  them  on  the  present 
Tbeir  effect  was  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  IHo  Rix  to 
make  peace,  which  was  duly  concluded  j  the  parti«a 
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eoBtneting  to  respect  each  other's  dominioDs,  and  Dte  lUi 
agnemg  to  pay  tribute  as  before.  The  teims  of  this  treaty  were 
itrietly  obeevred  on  both  sides  to  the  close  of  (he  king's  reign. 

It  IS  pleasing  to  read  records  of  the  king's  benoTolence  in 
encting  and  endowing  hospitals,  and  of  his  vigorous  ^^  ^^ 
prosecution  of  idle  Tagabonds  and  robbers,  who  were  goTennnent 
sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  chains.    Edicts  also  were 
isBiwd  against  the  use  of  fermented  liquors ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  king  himself  set  a  good  example  to  hia  subjects.    He  not 
only  indulged  largely  in  wine,  but  now  gave  himself  up  to  a 
sensual  life,  neglecting  the  affiiirs  of  state,  and  seldom  appearing 
in  public.    A  considerable  force,  howerer,  was  despatched  under 
Mollik-oot-Toqj&r  to  reduce  the  rebellious  and  hitherto  independent 
r^ahs  of  the  Konkan ;  but  in  1463,  after  some  successes,  ,(Q}|„(^t. 
MQllik-ooi-Tooj6r  with   his  army  was  treacherously  Toojftrwitii 
entrapped  in  a  frightful  ambuscade,  when  the  whole  ptfU™n  an 
of  the  force,  and   its  gallant  commander,  perished  *°*^^*^^^' 
nnserably. 

The  jealousiea  and  riyalries  between  the  foreign  troops  and  the 
Deccaniea  had  been  gradually  augmented  during  this  oontentioa 
rsign ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  former  were  massacred  fj^^md 
uk  cold  blood  by  the  latter  at  the  fort  of  Ghakun,  an  n«tiT«troopi. 
trent  which  lidd  the  foundation  of  those  commotions  which 
eyentually  caused  the  decay  of  the  dynasty.  The  king  sup-: 
pressed  them  for  the  time,  and  with  much  of  his  former  Tigour, 
notwithstanding  the  painful  disorder  in  one  of  his  feet,  led  his 
aiBiy  in  1466  to  oppose  the  King  of  Guxerat,  who,  however, 
retreated.  On  his  return  to  Boeder  in  1467,  the  king's  disorder 
hicreased ;  and  he  soon  afterwards  died  of  mortification  of  the 
affected  part,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  twenty-four  years,  Aii*«od-def n 
appointing  his  son  Hoomayoon  as  his  successor.  ^^  ^*^'  ^^'' 

A  feeble  attempt  to  raise  the  king's  youngest  son  Hussun  to 
the  throne  waa  frustrated  by  the  I^ce  Hoomayoon  Hoomaroon 
himself who^haying  blinded  and  imprisoned  his  brother,  ^,'1^7. 
took  possession  <^  it  without  opposition,  and  appointed  ^^^^L^ 
Kkwmjah  Mahmood  G&wan,  who  hod  been  steadily  Mahmood 
risiBg  in  public  esteem,  to  the  office  of  chief  minister.  miSuer. 
Before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  cruel  and  vindic-  The  wn^u 
tive  temper  of  Hoomayoon  had  shown  itself  on  so  many  «u«it'<»- 
oocBsiuiis  that  he  was  feared  by  all  classes ;  and  it  waa  not  long 
before  it  broke  out  in  ada  of  the  most  hideous  cruelty.    During 
the  king's  abeence  on  a  campaign  in  Teling&na  in  1450,  a  few 
desperate  indinduals,  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  state  prisonen, 
sueceeded  in  setting  him  at  liberty,  and  with  him  the  king's 
biothen,  the  Princes  Hussun  and  Yeh4yl4  whoj  with  some  7,000 
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persons  were  confined  on  xarious  counts.  The  rage  of  the  king 
when  he  heard  of  this  event  was  beyond  bounds.  2,000  of  the 
city  guards  were  put  to  death,  and  8,000  cavalry  despatched  after 
the  fugitives,  who  were  finally  entrapped  at  Beejapoor,  and  sent 
to  the  capital.  The  king  now  glutted  himself  with  revenge. 
Seating  himself  in  a  balcony,  over  the  gate  of  the  fort,  still  per- 
fect, he  ordered  his  brother  to  be  cast  before  a  ferocious  tiger, 
which  killed  him  instantly  and  partially  devoured  him ;  and  aU  who 
had  even  the  most  distant  connection  with  the  affair  of  his 
release,  even  menial  servants,  were  impaled  upon  stakes,  hewn  to 
pieces,  or  cast  alive  into  caldrons  of  boiling  oiL  After  this, 
Hoomajoon  Hoomayoon  threw  off  all  restraint ;  and  his  horrible 
fiS!  ^^  cruelties  continued  to  his  death  on  September  3, 1461, 
Edward  kin«  ^J  Bome  accouuts  from  fever,  and  by  others,  probably 
of  Bniriand.  jQore  accurately,  from  the  hands  of  his  servants,  who, 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  intoxication,  put  him  to  death.  By  his  will^ 
drawn  up  during  his  illness,  he  appointed  the  queen-mother  and 
Khwajah  Mahmood  Odwan,  with  Khwajah  Jehan  Toork,  to  be  a 

council  uf  regency  on  behalf  of  his  son  Nizam  Shah, 
•neoeeda,       then  eight  yearn  of  age.    Hoomayoon  Shah  had  reigned 

three  years  and  a  half,  the  last  two  of  which  were  passed 
in  the  revolting  and  inhuman  cruelties  which  have  been  related, 
and  in  the  most  terrible  debaucheries,  too  indecent  to  be  recorded. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

07  THE  BA.BMWY  MAHOMSDAIT  DT17A8TT  OP  THE  DEGCAIT 

(continued),  A.D.  1461  TO  1482. 


NiZAX  Shah,  the  young  king,  was  a  boy  of  great  promisey 
Niam  shth,  Spirited,  aud  yet  amenable  in  all  respects  to  his  mother 
^^°''  and  her  counsellors.     The  queen  herself  was  one  of 

dow^^i?'  ^®  ^^^  remarkable  women  that  have  appeared  among 
character,  female  Indian  sovereigns.  She  did  not  sit  in  public ;  but 
she  daily  received  all  reports  of  the  kingdom  tendered  to  her  by 
the  members  of  the  regency,  and  gave  her  opinion  and  orders 
upon  them.  She  brought  her  son  forward  in  public,  and  directed 
that  he  should  sit  every  day  in  the  hall  of  audience  while  the 
business  of  the  State  was  being  transacted,  in  order  that  he  should 
gain  a  full  knowledge  of  current  affairs.  Under  this  attention  to 
general  affiurs  of  State,  the  neglect  and  cruelty  of  Hoomayoon  were 
speedily  redeemed;  but  the  dominion  of  a  woman  and  a  child 
could  not  be  believed  powerful  by  the  neighbouring  princes,  and 
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tiie  KndooB  of  Oiina  and  Telingfina  were  the  ^nt  to  take  the 
field,  and  adTanoed  with  a  groat  army  upon  the  capital,  j^e  kingdom 
The  queen,  in  nowise  dismajed,  put  herself   at  the  {JJhiS<S!.8 
head  of  40,000  troope:  and  when  the  Hindoos  had  ofwamngui. 
adT«nced  to  within  ten  miles  of  Boeder,  an  imaccountable  panic 
■eized  them,  and  they  began  to  retreat    They  were  ^    ^^^^^ 
closely  pursued  by  the  royal  army,  until  the  Kajah  of     ^^ 
Orissa  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  fort,  from  which  he  was  not 
allowed  to  depart  without   paying  the  expenses   of  the  war* 
Daring  these  operations,  the  young  king  was  daily  in  the  field 
with  Mahmood  G6wan,  and  was  thus  early  initiated  into  the 
details  of  war.    Hardly  had  the  Hindoos  retired,  than  Sooltan 
Mahmood  Khiljy  of  Malwah  inyaded  the  Bahmuny  ,      .    ^ 
Kingdom,  m  the  hope  of  annexing  it  to  his  own ;  and  tbe  sooitan 
adranced,  unchecked,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  ^^^^^'^ 
Boeder.    The  young  king  again  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  was  present  in  a  severe  general  action  fought  near  Boeder, 
during  which,  for  a  time,  the  Bisthmuny  army  was  successful ;  but, 
at  a  critical  point  in  the  action,  the  Sooltan  of  Malwah  Tbe  b^- 
diaiged  the  Bahmuny  oenlare  with  his  chosen  horse  and  ^"ZiSSl 
won  the  battle.    The  Sooltan  of  Malwah  now  invested  feeder 
Beeder;  and  the  queen,  under  the  advice  of  her  coim-  invested. 
aeUoTB,  betook  herself  to  Ferozabad  on  the  Bheema,  carrying 
the  king  with  her.    Ambassadors  had  also  been  deepatdied  to  the 
King  of  Gnzerat,  Mahmood  Shah,  who,  unwilling  to  see  the 
balance  of  power  destroyed,  mardied  at  once  with  Relief  from 
60,000  horse  into  the  Deccan,  being  met  by  Mahmood  <)B>«n^ 
G&wan,  who  had  kept  the  field,  and  was  cutting  off  the  Sooltan  of 
Malwah's  supplies.  Beeder  had  been  invested  by  the  sooltan,  but 
the  fort  proved  impregnable;  and  now  threatened  on  his  flank  by 
the  combined  forces  of  Guzerat  and  the  Deccan,  he  abandoned  the 
nege  of  Beeder,  and  commenced  his  retreat  to  his  own  ^^g^oi^^ 
dominions.    While  Mahmood  GKiwan  directed  10,000  ofManmh 
cavalry  to  harass  the  sooltan's  retreat,  he  operated 
himself  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  declining  a  general  action, 
Qntil  the  Malvrah  army  was  reduced  to  sore  struts  for  food.    The 
sooltan  burnt  his  baggage,  and  was  pursued  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Gdnd  districts,  whence,  through  the  desolate  forest  ^^^  ^^^ 
tracts  which  compose  them,  he  retreated  into  Malwah,  tiona  ud 
lonng  the  greater  part  of  his  army  by  heat,  starvation, 
ant  thirst    In  the  following  year,  1462,  the  invasion  was  renewed 
by  way  of  Bowlatabad ;  but  tiie  King  of  Ouzerat  again  interfered 
m  force,  and  the  Sooltan  of  Malwah  was  obliged  to  retreat 

The  Bahmuny  dominions  being  now  at  peace,  the  queen-mother 
ntomed   to  Beeder  with   her  son;  and  preparations  for   his 
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marriage  were  in  progrew,  when,  to  the  great  grief  of  all,  he 
KiumshAh  died  Suddenly  on  July  29, 1463,  having  reigned  only 
diw,  148S.       f^y^Q  yeara. 

King  Hoomayoon  had  left  three  sons,  Nizam,  Mahomed,  and 
Mahomed  '^i^i^  i  <u^d  the  Prince  Mahomed,  now  in  his  ninth  year, 
8b«h  II.  ano-  was  placed  on  the  throne ;  the  regency  of  the  queen- 
mother,  with  her  two  counsellors,  continuing  as  before. 
Of  the  latter,  Ehwajah  Jehan  Toork,  who  represented  the  Deccany 
party,  was  the  executive  minister  at  Boeder ;  and  having  con- 
Mi  A  i-±  ^▼od  to  keep  Mahmood  Giwan  employed  at  a  distance, 
ot^e"^  usurped  the  queen's  authority,  and  so  greatly  misused 
-—  iTin^cuktions  from  the  tr^^ 
practices,  that  the  queen  determined  to  rid  herself  of  him.  She 
accordingly  instructed  her  son  the  king,  who  sat  daily  in  public, 
to  denounce  the  minister ;  and  as  the  boy  one  day  took  his  seat,  he 
whou  cried  to  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  one  of  the  chief  nobles, 
ezecatfld.  n^  \^q  pointed  to  the  minister, '  That  wretch  is  a  traitor, 
put  him  to  death,'  an  order  instantly  obeyed.  Mahmood  Giwan 
was  now  sent  for,  and  to  him  the  queen  committed  the  executive 
details  of  the  government  When  the  king  had  reached  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  married,  and  the  queen,  recognising  his 
the  qaeen-  majority,  retired  from  the  regency ;  but  her  son  con- 
retTiS7rom  tlnued  to  cousult  her  on  all  important  affairs  of  State 
office.  f Q]^  many  years  afterwards,  indeed  to  the  dose  of  her  life. 

The  first  act  of  ^e  king  was  to  despatch  an  army  to  reduce 
K^hrla,  the  rajah  of  which,  in  connection  with  Malwah, 
kept  up  much  irritation  on  the  northern  frt)ntier.  This 
expedition  was  successful ;  but  the  brave  Nisam-ool- 
Moolk,  who  commanded  it,  was  treacherously  killed  by  two  of 
the  enemy,  after  the  place  was  taken,  a  loss  deeply  felt  by  the 
young  king.  The  Sooltan  of  Malwah  was  not  likely  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  capture  of  K^hrla,  and  remonstrated ;  and  after  a 
series  of  negotiations,  which  are  very  graphically  detailed  by 
Ferishta,  a  treaty  resulted,  by  which  K^hrla  was  given  up,  and 
Malwah  resigned  all  claim  upon  Berar  or  any  part  of  the  Bah- 
muny  dominions,  terms  which  were  faithfuUy  observed  on  both 
sides.  In  1469,  the  kingdom  being  otherwise  at  peace,  Mahmood 
Giwan  marched  into  the  Eonkan,  where  it  will  be  remembered 
Mullik-oot-Tooj4r  had  perished  with  his  army  during  the  reign 
of  Alla-ood-deen  Shah  Bahmuny  II.  The  expedition 
redaced  and  was  particularly  directed  against  the  Bajah  of  K^hrla, 
annexed.  ^  j^^  maintained  a  piratical  fleet  and  intercepted  the  tratie 
of  the  Mahomedons.  These  operations  were  perfectly  sucoeeafuL 
The  whole  of  the  Konkan,  hitherto  considered  irreclaimable,  was 
reduced  to  obedience  in  three  years,  and  was  taken  with  its 
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dependenciefi  from  the  Rajah  of  Beejanngger ;  andMahmood  CMwan 
WB8  raeeiTed  on  his  return  to  Beeder  with  public  honours. 

The  king  himself  undertook  his  first  campaign  in  1471|  when 
he  marched  into  Telingfaa,  at  the  instance  of  Ambur  ^  ^  ^^ 

M,  aielatiTe  of  the  Kajah  of  Orissa,  who  promised  to  TeHngHua. 
become  tributary  should  he  be  restored  to  his  rights.  Batue  ot 
The  king  on  this  occasion  took  Oondapillj  and  Kajah-  eSUta  it. 
mwdrj,  and  brought  the  campaign  to  a  successful  '^'^'^ 
OQoduaion.     Yoosuf  Adil  Khan,  govemor  of  Dowlatabad,  was 
also  sQooessfnl  at  the  period  in  a  campaign  against  the  independent 
ckieftaiiis  of  the  mountains  bordering  ou  Khand^,  and  was 
ziring  steadily  into  notice  and  favour. 

In  1472  the  king  conducted  his  second  field  campaign,  against 
Biikina  IUi|  rajah  of  Belgaum,  then,  as  now,  a  strong  Tba  king's 
fort  with  a  wet  ditch.    The  fort  was  regularly  besieged,  e^^gn. 
and  artillery  employed  to  breach  the  walls,  as  well  as  ^^^f 
mines  to  blow  in  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch.    When  vuuerr. 
the  breach  was  reputed  practicable,  it  was  assaulted,  and  on  the 
fiiilure  of  the  first  attack  the  king  himself  led  another,  which  was 
entirely  successful.    The  queen-mother  had  accompanied  her  son 
on  this  campaign,  and  to  his   great  grief  died  on  ^    ^  .  ^ 

.,      .  l^  '       -     .  ^        _,®.  -,       Death  of  the 

the  journey  homewards,  m  camp  near  Beejapoor.    Her  qneen- 
remains  were  buried  at  Beeder.   After  about  five  years  ^^^"^"'' 
of  peace  another  expedition  into  Orissa  occurred  in  ^[^f^i^,^ 
1477;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  king,  though  he  ^^* 
levied  tribute  from  the  rajah,  ever  completely  pos- 
Mnd  the  country.    He  reduced,  however,  the  Kajah  Nursinga, 
whose  dominions  lay  on  the  coast,  near  Masulipatam,and  extended 
probably  to  those  of  the  Beejanugger  kingdom :  and  while  engaged 
m  theae  opemtiona,  he  marched  with  a  light  force  upon 
CoBJereimm,  and  despoiled  the  great  temples  there  of  pmndered. 
•a  immense  amount  of  jewels  and  gold.    It  was  the  ^*^^' 
fint  occasion  on  which  the  Mahomedan  arms  had  penetrated  so 
&r  to  the  south  of  India,  which,  as  yet,  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  Hindoos ;  and  the  event  was  considered  so  remarkable,  that  to 
conmiflBiorate  it,  the  king  assumed  the  title  of  Gh6zy,  or  holy 
vnrior.     On  this  occasion,    however,    the   king  had   slain  a 
fiaharin  with  his  own  hand,  and  as  Brahmins  had  been  hitherto 
•pired  out  of  consideration  for  Oungoo  of  Dehly,  the  circumstance 
was  oonaidered  by  the  people  a  dire  omen  for  the  dynasty. 

By  the  recent  conquests  of  the  king  and  his  generals,  the 
Bahmnny  territories  had  become  considerably  extended.  They 
now  stretched  from  sea  to  sea,  and  had  attained  their  greatest 
linuti,  and  a  new  division  of  them  took  place.  Many  other 
reforms  were  carried  out  under  the  suggestions  of  Mahmood 
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Giwan,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  chief  minister,  had  behaved  "with 
unexampled  fidelity  and  ability.  His  refonns  not  only  extended 
roifc7  and  to  every  department  of  the  State,  to  finance,  to  justice, 
Mahmood  to  the  army,  and  to  public  education,  but  embraced  a 
ninuier  o<  ^^^  assessment  and,  in  many  instances,  survey  of  the 
Bute.  village  lands,  traces  of  which  still  remain  in  the  country. 

By  a  note  drawn  up  by  the  accomplished  translator  of  Ferishta^s 
history,  it  is  evident  that  the  Bahmuny  army  was  better  paid  in 
1470,  when  the  value  of  money  was  greatly  higher,  than  the 
English  native  army  in  1630,  the  rates  of  whicJi,  since  the|i,  have 
been  considerably  reduced.  The  cost  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  of 
500  men,  on  the  Bahmuny  rates  of  1470,  was  dl,600i!.  per  year, 
that  of  an  English  native  regiment  of  the  same  description  in 
1830,  21,900/.  A  private  soldier,  furnishing  his  own  horse  and 
arms,  then  received  forty  rupees  per  month ;  the  allowance  is  now 
only  twenty.  It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  from  this  example, 
that  the  whole  of  the  State  establishments  were  in  a  highly 
creditable  and  practical  working  condition ;  and  so  efficient  were 
the  checks  imposed  by  one  part  of  the  administration  upon  the 
other,  that  peculation  was  impossible. 
It  has  been  previously  recorded,  that  there  were  two  great 

military  parties  in  the  State— the  foreigners  and  the 
MTtiesaDd     Deccanies.     The  foreigners  were  Moghuls,  Persians, 

Turks,  Arabians,  and  the  like ;  and  these,  as  well  from 
natural  sympathy  as  from  their  opposition  to  the  Deccanies,  held 
together.  The  Decannies  and  Abyssiidans  were  the  descendants 
of  foreigners  in  perhaps  many  degrees,  mixed  up  with  converted 
Hindoos.  They  were  equally  numerous  with  the  foreigners,  in- 
deed perhaps  exceeded  them;  but  they  were  seldom  able  or 
trustworthy  as  State  servants  in  civil  affairs,  though  brave  in 
battle.  At  the  period  of  Mahmood  Gdwan's  refonns,  he,  Yooeuf 
Adil  Khan,  a  Turk  by  birth,  and  some  others,  were  the  chiefs 
of  the  foreign  party;  Nizam-ool-Moolk  Bheiry  and  others,  the 
leaders  of  the  Deccanies  and  Abyssinians.  Since  the  period  of 
the  execution  of  Khwajah  Jehan,  who  had  belonged  ito  the 
Deccany  party,  the  foreigners  were  in  the  ascendant;  and  the 
admirable  conduct  of  Mahmood  Gdwan  left  no  room  for  cavil  or 
complaint  He  was  in  the  almost  exclusive  confidence  of  the 
king,  who  had  repeatedly  conferred  the  highest  honours  on  him 
that  could  be  afforded  to  a  subject,  and  these,  instead  of  engender* 
ing  arrogance,  had  only  produced  in  the  great  minist^  addi- 
tional exertions  to  make  himself  worthy  of  them.  The  Deccany 
0miiptnu7     party  were,  however,  by  no  means  idle ;  and  their  repre- 

sentative,  Nizam-ool-Moolk  Bheiry,  and  his  creatures, 

began  their  execrable   plot  against  the  minister  by 


urmlDit 
luhraood 
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poieoniog  the  king's  mind  with  coyert  insinuadons  of  the  minister's 
faithlessness  in  public  matters,  of  his  peculations  under  doak  of 
refono,  and  of  his  mischievous  interference  with  ancient  vested 
lights  and  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  the  people.  As  these 
gradually  had  their  efifect,  the  conspirators  determined  upon  a 
bolder  and  final  effort  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan,  the  minister's  adopted 
son,  was  absent,  and  the  minister  in  sole  attendance  on  the  king 
in  camp :  accordingly  a  letter  was  drawn  up,  purporting  to  be 
from  the  minister  to  the  Hajah  of  Orissa,  representing  the  general 
discontent  against  the  king,  and  the  defenceless  state  of  the 
eastern  frontier ;  and  orging  him  to  march  on  Beeder,  where  he 
himself  would  join  him,  depose  the  king,  and  divide  the  kingdom 
between  them.  The  minister's  seal  was  obtained  by  drugging 
the  slave  who  had  charge  of  it,  and  an  impression  attached  to  the 
blank  paper  on  which  the  forged  letter  was  written.  The  letter 
iuelf  was  declared  to  have  been  taken  from  a  messenger  who  had 
escaped.    Such  was  the  hellish  plot 

Kizam-ool-Moolk  was  present  when  the  letter  was  delivered  to 
the  king,  and  pretended  that  it  was  no  more  than  he  had  long 
expected,  and  given  warning  of.  Mahmood  G&wan  was  then  sent 
for.  He  was  apprised  of  his  danger,  and  many  of  his  adherents 
pressed  him  to  escape,  imder  their  escort,  to  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan ; 
but  be  refused.  'Such  conduct,'  he  said,  'would  be  open  re- 
bellion;' and  resolute  in  his  own  innocence  of  any  crime,  he 
vent  bravely  to  meet  the  accusation.  The  king  was  already  in- 
toxicated, and  on  the  minister's  entrance  into  the  tent,  ^^„^i  ^ 
6temly  demanded  what  should  be  the  punishment  of  a  JjJ'^'Jfj.w.^ 
didloyal  person?  'Let  the  abandoned  wretch,'  said 
the  minister,  'who  practises  treason  against  his  lord  GAwwexe- 
meet  with  no  mercy.'  The  king  then  produced  the  *""^'  *^^* 
letter,  and  while  the  minister  was  denouncing  it  as  a  forgery, 
the  king  roae  from  his  seat,  and  ordered  hk  Abyssinian  slave 
Jowhnr  to  put  the  minister  to  death  on  the  spot.  '  The  death 
fif  an  old  man,'  said  Mahmood  Gawan  to  the  king  as  he  passed 
into  the  harem, '  is  indeed  of  little  moment ;  but  to  your  Majesty 
it  will  be  the  loss  of  your  character,  and  the  ruin  of  an  empire.' 
Kneeling  down,  Mahmood  G6wan  repeated  the  creed  of  his 
fiith,  and  at  one  stroke  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body. 
This  lamentable  event  occurred  on  April  6,  1481,  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age:  and  with  him  departed  all  the  co- 
hesion and  the  power  of  the  gpreat  Bahmuny  kingdom.  Two 
Peaian  venea  coriously  mark  the  date  by  computation  of  letters, 
*Dd  exprev  the  cause  of  his  death.  One,  which  is  carved  on 
the  aichitrave  of  hie  tomb  at  Beeder,  is: — 'Kutl-i-na  huq — the 
unjust  execution;'  the  other,    '  B^  goonah,  Mahmood  Gawan, 
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shood   shaheed  —  without  fault,    Mahmood    G&wan  became  a 
martvr.' 
The  character  of  Mahmood  G&wan  stands  out  broadly  and 

chiinicter  of  ^""^^^^^  "^*  ^^^  amoug  all  his  contemporaries,  but 
Mahmood       among  all  the  ancient  Mahomedans  of  India,  as  one 

^'^^  unapproachably    perfect  and  consistent.     The   utter 

absence  of  selfishness  or  of  self-aggrandisement  in  his  public  con- 
duct and  policy,  his  perfect  and  unafiected  devotion  to  his  soTe- 
reign  the  queen,  through  two  trying  and  helpless  minorities,  when 
he  might,  as  others  had  done  at  Behly,  and  as  his  colleagues  did 
after  him  at  Boeder,  have  created  an  independent  kingdom  for 
himself;  his  noble  and  judicious  reforms,  his  skill  and  braYerv  in 
war,  his  justice  and  public  and  private  benevolence,  have,  in  the 
aggregate,  no  equals  in  the  Mahomedan  history  of  India.  Mah- 
riidn.  ™*^  GAwan  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Persia,  which  had  filled  the  ofiice  of  vizier  to  the 
princes  of  Geelan.  He  was  of  royal  descent,  and,  apprehensive  of 
the  jealousy  of  Shah  Tahmasp,  declined  office,  and  in  his  forty- 
third  year  set  out  to  travel  as  a  merchant  In  this  capacity  he 
came  to  Beeder,  by  way  of  Dabul,  during  the  reign  of  AUa-ood- 
deen  Bahmuny  II.,  who  persuaded  him  to  join  his  service,  and 
thenceforward  he  rose  steadily,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  great 
abilities,  to  the  post  he  occupied  at  his  death.  His 
hRiiicsand      personal  habits,  though  he  kept  up  public  state  n» 

ncTo  euc«.  |j^£^^g^  jjjjj,^  were  curiously  simple.    At  his  death  his 

treasurer  rendered  to  the  king  an  account  of  all  the  minister  had 
possessed,  which  consisted  of  the  capital  he  had  brought  from 
Persia — about  4,000/.—- out  of  the  profits  of  which  he  paid  his  pri- 
vate expenses  for  food  and  clothing,  which  were  two  larees,  or 
four  shillings  a  day ;  the  rest  being  remitted  to  poor  relations  in 
Persia,  and  to  humble  friends,  and  the  remainder  disbursed  to 
the  poor.  Out  of  the  public  revenues  of  his  ample  estates,  while 
he  paid  the  public  establishments  attached  to  him,  he  built  and 
endowed  the  magnificent  college  at  Beeder,  which  was  pardallr 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  in  the  reign  of  Aurun*:- 
zebe,  and  which,  while  he  lived  at  the  capital,  was  his  daily 
resort ;  and  the  grand  fortresses  of  Owsah,  Puraindah,  Sholapoor, 
Dharoor,  and  many  others,  attest  alike  his  military  skill  and 
science.  He  slept  upon  a  mat,  and  none  but  earthem  vessels  were 
employed  for  cooking  his  simple  meals.  He  had  ooUected  s 
library  of  «3,000  volumes,  but  they  belonged  to  the  college  he  had 
founded,  and  those  works* he  wished  to  read  were  borrowed  as  be 
required  them.  Many  afiecting  anecdotes  of  him  are  told  by  the 
load  historians,  but  none  more  characteristic  of  the  man  than  the 
following.     When  he  returned  from  his  gfreat  campaign  in  the 
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Eonkan,  and  honours  and  gifts  were  showered  upon  him ;  and 
when  the  king  paid  him  a  memorable  yiait,  and  put  his  own  robes 
upon  Ms  miniater,  Mahmood,  when  the  king  had  left  him,  went  to 
his  chamber,  and  casting  himself  on  the  ground,  wept  bitterly ; 
after  which,  he  sent  for  the  holj  men  of  Beeder,  and  distributed 
what  he  possessed  among  them.  When  asked  why  he  had  done 
this,  he  said  gravely, '  When  the  king  honoured  me  with  a  visit, 
and  the  queen-mother  called  me  broker,  my  evil  passions  began 
to  prevail  against  my  reason,  and  the  struggle  between  vice  and 
virtue  was  so  great  in  my  mind,  that  I  became  distressed  even  in 
the  presence  of  his  majesty.  I  have,  therefore,  parted  with  my 
wealth,  the  temptation  to  evil.'  Every  Friday  night  he  went 
disguised  through  the  different  wards  of  the  city  distributing  alms 
to  the  poor,  saying,  as  he  gave  them,  '  This  is  sent  by  the  king ; ' 
and  his  private  charities  from  hi&  estates,  and  from  personal 
aayings,  reached  poor  and  distressed  persons  in  far  distant  cities 
of  Mahomedan  kingdoms. 

Such  was  the  practically  benevolent  and  simple,  but  noble,  cha- 
ncier of  the  man  so  basely  destroyed.  '  O  king,'  said  the  fearle&s 
treasurer  of  the  minister,  when  rendering  an  account  of  the  funds 
in  his  charge, '  may  many  thousands  such  as  Mahmood  G4wan  be 
sacrificed  for  thy  safety ;  but  why  didst  thou  not  regard  the  claims 
of  that  minister,  and  ascertain  who  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to 
the  Rii  of  Orissa,  that  his  treason  might  be  made  manifest  to  us 
and  to  all  m*"l""<^  P '  Too  late  the  king  discovered  the  horrible 
deceit  which  had  been  practised  on  him.  Two  of  his  principal 
officers  at  once  separated  themselves  from  him,  and  would  not 
Ktam  till  the  arrival  of  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan,  who  was  hastily 
sommoned  to  camp.  A  fresh  distribution  of  estates  was  ordered ; 
bat  on  their  arrival  at  Beeder,  the  recipients  of  these  honours 
would  not  enter  the  city,  and  sullenly  withdrew  to  their  posses- 
sions. It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  When  the  king,  restless 
tt  fieeder,  soon  afterwards  marched  to  Belgaum,  he  dispatched 
Toosuf  Adil  Khan  to  defend  Goa,  of  which  the  Rajah  of  Beeja- 
nngger  strove  to  repossess  himself;  and  returned  to  Ferozabad. 
But  Imid-ool-Moolk  and  Khodawund  Khan,  governors  of  Berar, 
with  the  whole  of  the  Berar  divisions  of  the  army,  refused  to  ac- 
company him,  and  marched  to  their  respective  capitals.  Mahomed 
Shah  remained  for  three  months  at  Ferozabad,  afflicted  with 
iUness,  and  scared  by  the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  dispel  care  by  sensual  pleasures.  When  he 
arrived  at  Beeder,  he  had  somewhat  recovered  from  his  fever, 
when  excessive  drinking  brought  on  a  relapse,  from  which 
he  was  partially  relieved  by  his  physicians;  but  in  their  tem- 
poruT  absence,  he  drank  again,  and  fell  into  convulsions,  from 
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which  he  could  not  be  relieTed,  and  died  on  March  24,  1482, 
Mahomed  exchtiming  constantly  to  the  last,  that  Mahmood  G&wsd 
lis!'  ^^^  "v^M  tearing  him  to  pieces.  Mahomed  Shah  had  reigned 
MAbmood  twenty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mah- 
ceedtliJi**'   niood.  then  twelve  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  BIHMTJWY  MAHOMEDAN   DYNASTY   OF  THE   DBCCAir 

(concluded),  A.D.  1482  TO  1526. 

NizAM-ooL-MooLK  Bheiby,  the  author  of  the  detestable  plot 

against  the  late  minister,  was  too  strong  to  be  interfered  with. 

He  was  the  head  of  the  Deccany  party  in  the  State,  and  now 

^ ,,    became  executiye  minister  and  regent  at  Beeder.    The 

Mahmood  IL  ,  .  j        .^i  i  :. 

crowned,  young  King  was  crowned  with  much  pomp  and  cere* 
mony,  but  all  the  chief  foreign  officers  were  absent, 
which  gave  rise  to  many  rumours,  and  to  not  a  little  apprehension 
as  to  their  ultimate  designs.  Shortly  afterwards,  Yoosuf  Adil 
Khan  arrived  at  the  capital  with  his  forces,  and  his  entry  into  the 
city  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  foreign  cavalry,  in  glittering  armour, 
as  described  by  the  local  historian,  must  have  been  a  grand 
sight,  and  reminds  the  reader  of  the  Moorish  chivalry  of  Spain. 
Therirai  The  minister  and  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan  met  in  an  ap- 
niiniatere.  porently  friendly  manner,  but  they  were  each  attended 
by  some  hundreds  of  their  chosen  personal  guards,  and  their 
sentiments  in  regard  to  each  other  were  well  known:  never- 
theless, the  offices  of  State  were  distributed  afresh,  and  with  a 
really  fair  consideration  for  the  claims  of  both  pai'ties.  Yoosuf 
Adil  Khan,  however,  would  accept  no  office,  except  his  military 
command,  and  remained  on  his  guard  at  the  capital ;  but  so  long 
us  he  lived,  Nizam-ool-Moolk  was  never  certain  that  the  late 
Plot  AMI  tt  ™*^^^^'*  death  might  not  be  suddenly  avenged,  and  a 
the  foreign  plot  was  arranged  to  attack  tlie  foreign  troops,  and  put 
iroopc  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan  to  death.  It  was  clumsily  executed. 

The  foreignera  were  attacked  in  the  city  unawares,  and  many  of 
them  killed ;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  in  their  turn  did  much 
execution.  Eventually  the  holy  men  of  Beeder  mediated  between 
the  parties,  and  Yoosuif  Adil  Khan  retired  to  his  estate  of  Beeja- 
poor,  leaving  the  field  to  his  rival.  He  never  afterwards  returned 
to  Beeder,  and  declared  his  independence  at  Beejapoor  in  1489,  as 
vnXl  be  rolated  hereafter. 

Kizam-ool-Moolk  Bheiry  was  himself  a  native  of  the  Deccan, 
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the  aon  of  the  Brahmin  '  Patwary/  or  hereditary  accountant  of 
the  town  of  Putree ;  or,  by  other  accounts,  the  son  of  origin  and 
a  Bnhmin  of  Beejanugger,  named  Timapa.    He  had  SuMiSf*"* 
been  taken  prisoner  when  young,  and,  as  was  the  usual  Bheiry. 
custom,  circumcised  and  educated  as  a  Mahomedan.    His  abilities 
bad  raised  him  to  the  post  he  had  gained  before  the  death  of 
Mahmood  G&wan,  and  his  power  and  native  origin  secured  to  him 
the  leadership  of  the  Deccany  party  in  the  State.    His  disposition 
was,  however,  crafty  and  unfaithful.    The  queen-dowager  soon 
inspected  him,  and  endeavoured  to  rid  herself  of  him ;  but  this 
WIS  not  effected,  and  for  a  time  the  minister  became  stronger  than 
ever,  until  the  king  entered  upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
From  that  time,  the  minister's  influence  began  to  decline,  and  he 
seems  to  have  contemplated  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  Bke  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan.    Leaving  the  king's  camp,  then 
in  Telingina,  Niaam-ool-Moolk  returned  to  the  capital,        «<iit.te 
and  sending  for  his  son,  Mullik  Ahmed,  distributed  to  indepm- 
him  much  of  the  royal  treasures,  and  ddspatched  him  ^'^^ 
to  Joooair,  his  seat  of  government,  intending  to  follow  with  more ; 
but  Pusund  Khan,  governor  of  Beeder,  delayed  his  departure,  on 
taziouB  pretences,  writing  the  particulars  of  his  conduct  to  the 
king.    Mahmood  Shah  replied,  <  that  if  he  were  sincere  he  would 
■end  the  traitor's  head  without  delay,'  and  set  out  for  Beeder;  but 
Pusund  Khan  was  faitbful ;  he  entered  the  minister's  u  pat  to 
palace,  strangled  him,  and  sent  his  head  to  the  king.  ^^^ 
Thua  was  the  death  of  the  great  minister  Mahmood  G&wan 
arenged,  but  too  late  to  save  tiie  kingdom.    Nizam-ool-Moolk's 
son,  Mnllik  Ahmed,  declared  his  independence  on  re-  Htn  son 
oeipt  of  the  news  of  his  father's  execution,  and  main-  f^e'^.^ 
tained  it,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown.  ^^f*- 

The  king's  own  conduct  was  little  suited  to  the  emergency  of 
the  situation.    Instead  of  proceeding  in  person  against  ^^  ^.  ^ 
bis  rebellious  officers,  or  checking  the  dissensions  of  imbecile 

L*^<jry  x_  •#  conduct. 

bis  foreign  and  Deccany  troops— on  one  occasion  of 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life— he  gave  himself  up  to 
pleasure.  '  He  totally  neglected,'  quaintly  writes  the  historian, 
*  the  affiurs  of  his  government,  leaving  them  entirely  to  the 
direction  of  bis  favourites.  Musicians  and  dancers  flocked  to  his 
court  from  Lahore,  Dehly,  Persia,  and  Khorasedn,  as  also  story- 
tellers, reciters  of  the  Shahnama,  and  other  agents  of  pleasure. 
The  people,  following  the  example  of  their  king,  attended  to 
nothing  but  dissipation :  reverend  sages  pawned  their  very  gar- 
moits  at  the  wine-cellars,  and  holy  teachers,  quitting  their 
eoUegca,  retired  to  taverns,  and  presided  over  the  wine-flask.' 
Inii^ooUMoolk,  the  governor  of  Berar,  who  hod  been  virtually 
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'  luklly  doeed ;'  but  Ameer  Bereed  found  » 
:tlcalexiateDce.   The  B&hmiui j  i^ x. mM' 
id  in  their  iUl  by  their  former  ^^^^  g,,,^ 
"'  interfered  with,  wheieaa  had  ii.  •uchsUi. 
It'pendencB,  he  could  not  haTC 
■Aace  Ahmed,  eldest  aon  of  the  ^*"^""- 
ri.'fore  placed  on  the  throne,  as  ^i^y^^ 
V  H.,  (mddiedin  1620.    He  was  o—.'i". 
.<  en  Shfth  Bahmuny  II.,  the  second  son  of 
'    same  year,  who  was  a  person  of  steady 
.  '':'inination,  and  formed  a  plan  for  arresting 
..linp  himself  of  him.     This  p!otWM,how- 
\i-]-ed,Bnd thH]dngdepo«ed,aft«r  0,^0,^ 
,1  vears,  and  shortly  afterwards  '"JJ^i'''"' 
-  succeeded  by  Wully  Oolla,  the  " 
:iiood,  who,  like hifl brother  AUa-  shuti.ur- 
rnte  himself,  and  wm  poisoned  '"■^■"°' 
r  the  marriage  of  Ameer  Beteed  ^^J™^ 
.1  the  minister  had  become  ea-  ^y,,,^ 
\'>-2i.     He  was  agun  succeeded  oniiaBiiati 
■  ■  son  of  Ahmed  Shah,  by  the  lUT^ 
\.\\l  SbMh  of  Beejapooi.     The  a-Menua 
!ii  in  close  confinement ;  but  in  I^'IIV" 
-1  iid  one  of  his  companions  with  !'"''««»"'. 
'  tur  BabuT,  who,  however,  was  in  no  condi- 
hi'  iifterwards  escaped  to  His  oncle,  Ismail 
l<ir  atime  atBeejapoor.  Nothing,  however, 
iiitf.  be  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Ahmed- 
il  til]  his  death,  and  the  Bahmuny  dynasty 
I  i'>'i!::ned,  for  the  most  part,  in  gieat  glory 
' ' '  1  'rJQ,  or  179  years.    From  it  had  sprung 
:it  kingdoms:   Imid  Shahy,  or  )nng«  of 
<<r  kings  of  Ahmednugger;  Adil  :^liii)iy,  ur 
\  >>iub  Shaky,  or  kings  of  G'llcundnh,  and 
■■■■  ,'r  Bereed  assumed  theityU'  luid  citie 
<>f  KuUeem  Oolla  Shah  Bahmi 
'  must  be  sketched  separately,  until  tV' 
]>  riod  already  nferred  to,  ns:LiL']y,  Iu2^ 
i't.i  of  the  dynsa^  of  the  Bnlim 
-Mthstsnding  the  early  cruelti''j 
>:■;  of  Boejanugger,  in  the  reivn 
'  I-  evident  that  they  were,  ontli>.' 
::.''ir  Hindoo  subjects,  and  gi'\-;i 
■  r--igD  of  Mahmood  Shah  I.  \v 
.;',l_v  one  0'  -ind  improT*" 
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independent  since  he  withdrew  from  Mahomed  Shah  at  Feroxabad, 
im4d-ooi-  **  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  had  already  be- 
Mooik  come  king.  The  Bahmuny  dominions  had  now  lost  their 

kfng  of  finest  and  most  valuable  provinces  on  the  north,  west, 
^'^  and  south-west:  and  the  districts  round  the  capital, 

with  Telingana,  and  the  northern  Circars,  then  under  the  govem- 

Kiisaim       ^"®^*  of  Kootub-ool-Moolk,  Were  all  that  remained. 

Bereed  At  the  Capital,  Kassim  Bereed,  a  Turk  of  fireat 
ability  and  craft,  was  minister,  and  the  king  became 
little  more  than  a  cipher  in  his  hands.  In  the  year  1493,  how- 
ever, on  the  complaint  of  the  King  of  Guzerat,  he  entered  on  a 
oamiwign  Campaign  against  Bahadur  Khan  Geelany,  who  was 
*g»iii8tGo«.  partially  independent,  at  Goa,  and  in  the  sequel 
Bahadur  Khan  was  killed  in  action.  During  this  spirited 
campaign,  the  king  displayed  more  energy  than  he  had  been 
believed  capable  of  j  but  it  did  not  last,  and  after  betrothing  his 
son  to  the  daughter  of  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah,  at  Goolburgah,  in  1497, 
Kassim  he  returned  to  Beeder.  Here,  in  1504,  died  Kassim 
Bereed  dies.  Bereed,  the  minister,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
JJs^in  "°*  Ameer,  and  henceforward  the  king's  life  was  passed  in 
Kootub-ooi  ®"^"^  dependence.  Kootub-ool-Moolk,  governor  of 
Mooik  Telingdna,  declared  his  independence  in  1512,  and  all 

king  of  that  remained  to  Beeder  were  the  provinces  imme- 
Goicoudab.  diately  adjoining  the  capital  With  the  royal  treasurer, 
however,  Ameer  Bereed  raised  troops  and  endeavoured  to  win 
back  portions  of  the  old  dominions,  and  in  1514  had  invaded 
Beejapoor,  taking  the  king  with  him,  who  was  made  prisoner  in 
a  general  action  near  that  city,  when  Ameer  Bereed  was  de- 
feated by  Ismail  Adil  Shah,  the  successor  of  Yoosuf.  The 
Beejapore  king  sent  Mahmood  Shah  back  to  Beeder,  under  an 
honorary  escort  of  his  own  cavaliy,  and  for  a  time  the  king  en- 
Tbe  king's  joyed  Comparative  liberty ;  but  shortly  afterwards  the 
and'iabjl^  Beejapoor  troops  withdrew,  and  the  minister  retum- 
tion.  ^j.^^  resumed  his  power.    Weary  of  this  humiliation, 

the  king,  in  1614,  escaped  to  Imdd  Shah,  king  of  Berar,  who 
sent  an  army  with  him  to  reinstate  him  at  Beeder ;  but  the  treat- 
ment he  received  from  Im/id  Shah  appears  to  have  been  woise  than 
that  of  Ameer  Bereed,  and  as  the  hostile  forces  approached  each 
other,  in  a  general  action,  the  king,  leaving  the  army  of  Imdd  Shah, 
galloped  across  the  field  to  Ameer  Bereed,  and  was  never  after- 
wards allowed  to  escape.  He  was  used  as  a  pageant  king  for 
some  years  afterwards,  whenever  Ameer  Bereed  took  the  field ; 
but  had  no  power  whatever,  and  died  on  October  21,  1618,  after 
Mahmood  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  passed  in  constant  vicissi- 
i5iV    **•      tudes.    With  him  the  dynasty  of  the  Bahmuny  kings 
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may  be  said  to  hare  Tirtually  dosed  i  hut  Ameer  Bereed  found  a 
kii^  neceflsaiy  to  his  political  existence.  The  Bahmuny  ^^  x.  pope. 
fandly  were  still  respected  in  their  £dl  by  their  former  .^  ^  o^  w 

;  %,,.  «.»••.«  11     Ahmed  Shah 

TaaaaJs,  and  could  not  be  mterfered  with,  whereas  had  n.  tuooced*. 
the  numster  declared  independence,  he  could  not  hare 
maintained  it.    The  Prince  Ahmed,  eldest  son  of  the  ^^^^^"^ 
deceased  king,  was  therefore  placed  on  the  throne,  as  shah^fa^-" 
Ahmed  Shah  Bohmuny  II.,  and  died  in  1620.    He  was  «<»<^>  ^^ 
replaced  by  Alla-ood-deen  Shah  Bahmuny  IL,  the  second  son  of 
Mahmood  Shah,  in  the  same  year,  who  was  a  person  of  steady 
character  and  some  determination,  and  formed  a  plan  for  arresting 
Ameer  Bereed,  and  ridding  himself  of  him.    This  plot  was,  how- 
ever, accidentally  discoyered,  and  the  king  deposed,  after  p^poao^^ 
a  nominal  reign  of  two  years,  and  shortly  afterwards  ^'^^^  ^^ 
pot  to  death.    He  was  succeeded  by  WuUy  Oolla,  the 
thud  son  of  King  Mahmood,  who,  like  his  brother  Allar  shah^Muc 
ood-deen,  tried  to  liberate  himself  and  was  poisoned  ^*^*'  ^^' 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  marriage  of  Ameer  Bereed  f^^^* 
to  his  queen,  of  whom  the  minister  had  become  en-  ,^„„^„ 
unoured,  in  the  year  1524.    He  was  again  succeeded  ooiu  siiah 
by  Kulleem  OoUa,  the  son  of  Ahmed  Shah,  by  the  ibiH^  *' 
daughter  of  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah  of  Beejapoor.     The  Sweden  and 
kin;  was,  however,  kept  in  close  confinement ;  but  in  jf^m? '' 
1526  he  contrived  to  send  one  of  his  companions  with  PruUMtant. 
a  petition  to  the  Emperor  Babur,  who,  however,  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  interfere,  and  he  afterwards  escaped  to  His  uncle,  Ismail 
Adil  Shah,  and  resided  for  a  time  at  Beejapoor.  Nothing,  however, 
being  done  on  his  behalf,  he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Ahmed- 
nagger,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  and  the  Bahmuny  dynasty 
ended  with  him :  it  had  reigned,  for  the  most  part,  in  great  glory 
and  power,  from  1347  to  1526,  or  179  years.    From  it  had  sprung 
fire  separate  independent  kingdoms :  Im&d  Shahy,  or  kings  of 
Berar;  Nizam  Shahy,  or  kings  of  Ahmednugger;  Adil  Shahy,  or 
kings  of  Beejapoor;  Kootub  Shahy,  or  kings  of  Golcondah,  and 
Bereed  Shahy ;  fihr  Ameer  Bereed  assumed  the  style  and  title  of 
king  after  the  departure  of  Kulleem  Oolla  Shah  Bahmuny.    The 
histories  of  these  States  must  be  sketched  separately,  until  they 
«n  connected  with  the  period  already  referred  to,  namely,  1526. 

On  reviewing  the  events  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bahmuny  kings 
of  the  Deocan,  and  notwithstanding  the  early  cruelties  Renew  of  the 
to  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  Boejanugger,  in  the  reign  the'l^mony 
of  Mahomed  Shah  I.,  it  is  evident  that  they  were,  on  the  dynaaty. 
whole,  considerate  to  their  Hindoo  subjects,  and  governed  them 
with  moderation.  The  reign  of  Mahmood  Shah  I.  was  one  of 
entire  peaee,  and  evidently  one  of  much  progress  and  improve- 
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ment  in  civil  administratioii ;  while,  tlirougbout  the  whole  period 
of  179  years,  foreign  and  domestic  trade  had  flourished.  The 
aim  of  the  Mahomedan  historians  of  the  Deccan  was  more  directed 
tu  the  record  of  war,  and  of  political  events  and  intrigues,  than  of 
the  transactions  of  peaceful  years ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  there 
are  occasional  pleasant  glimpses  of  quiet  times,  and  their  beneficial 
effects,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  Dehly.  Of 
the  details  of  the  govemment  of  the  country  little  is  apparent. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Hindoos  were  employed  in  public 
affairs;  but  it  is  evident  that  their  ancient  system  of  corporate 
village  govemment  and  district  administration  was  not  interfered 
with,  and  became  strengthened  by  use.  Up  to  the  regency  of 
Mahmood  G&wan,  the  revenue  had  been  probably  raised  in  kind^ 
on  a  proportion  of  the  crops ;  but  his  system  evolved  a  commuta- 
tion for  money  payment  upon  the  value  of  the  land,  much  on  the 
principle  of  that  afterwards  perfected  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and 
the  great  AJimednugger  minister,  Mullik  Umber.  The  country 
was  probably  as  well  cultivated  and  populated  as  it  is  at  present, 
Description  And  Athanasius  Nitikin,  a  Russian  Armenian,  who,  in 
b^^hJuiMiu"  1470,  visited  Boeder  as  a  merchant,  gives  in  his  diary 
KicikiD.  1470.  201  interesting  description  of  the  country  and  its  capital. 
There  were  villages  at  every  coss,  or  two  miles,  about  the  present 
complement ;  the  land  was  laid  out  in  fields,  and  the  ground  well 
tilled;  the  roads  were  well  guarded,  and  travelling  secure. 
Beeder  is  described  as  a  noble  city,  with  great  salubrity  of  climate, 
and  the  King  Mahmood  Shah  U.  as  a  little  man,  twenty  years  old, 
with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  well  equipped.  Artillery  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  there  were  many  elephants,  to  the  trunks  of  which 
scythes  were  attached  in  action,  and  they  were  clad  in  bright 
Arotattertnra  ^^^  armour.  The  architecture  of  the  Bahmimy 
of  the  period,  dynasty  is  uot  remarkable.  The  royal  mausoleums  at 
Goolburgah  are  heavy  gloomy  buildings,  with  domes,  roughly 
built  and  finished ;  but  some  of  the  stone  terraces  around  them 
show  specimens  of  good  arabesque  carving.  The  material,  basaltic 
trap,  did  not,  perhaps,  invite  more  finished  works.  If,  however,  the 
mosque  in  the  interior  of  the  fort  at  Goolburgah,  begun  by  Feroze 
Shah,  had  ever  been  completed,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
grandest  buildings  in  India.  The  city  of  GkK)lburgah  is  still  a  con- 
city  of  Gooi-  siderable  tpwn,  and  the  head  of  a  province  of  H.H.  the 
lurgab.  Nizam's  dominions,  carrying  on  a  large  trade  in  cotton  and 
oilseeds  with  Sholapoor  and  Bombay.  The  fort  is  still  perfect,  but 
the  rich  palaces  of  Feroze  Shah  are  masses  of  undistinguishable 
ruins.  Without,  the  tombs  of  the  early  Bahmuny  kings  form  noble 
jrroups  of  buildings;  and  deserted  mosques  and  tombs  of  all 
descriptions,  with  ruins  of  pavilions  and  garden-houses,  mark  the 
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once  great  extent  of  the  royal  city.     Goolburgah  is  situated 
upon  the  railway  from  Sholapoor  to  Raichore,  and  is  one  of  the 
prindpal  stattona  on  the  line ;  and  a  line  in  extension  will  shortly 
connect  it  with  Hyderabad.    Could  a  greater  contrast  between 
India  in  the  15th  and  19th  oentoiies  be  imagined  P    When  the 
oooit  removed  to  Beeder  it  is  evident  that  the  style  of  architecture 
was  much  improved.    The  royal  palaces  were  noble  and  spacious 
buildings,  containing  lofty  halls  and  apartments,  and  the  large 
oriel  windows  and  arches,  then  filled  up  by  carved  woodwork, 
admitted  air  and  light  freely.   The  noble  college  of  Mah-  college  at 
mood  Gawan,  in  the  city  of  Beeder,  was  perhaps  the  ^«^^^' 
grandest  completed  work  of  the  period.    It  consisted  of  a  spacious 
iqnare,  with  arches  all  round  it,  of  two  storeys,  divided  into  con- 
renient  rooms.    The  minarets  at  each  comer  of  the  front  were 
upwards  of  a  hundred  feet  high,   and,  as  also  the  front  itself^ 
eorered  with  enamel  tiles,  on  which  were  flowers  on  blue,  yellow, 
and  red  grounds;    and  sentences  of  the  Kor&n  in  large  Kufic 
letters;  the  effect  of  which  was  at  once  chaste  and  TtieBnhmany 
snperh.     The  fortresses  built  by  the  Bahmuny  kings  ^onnMn*, 
are,  however,  perhaps  their  greatest   and  most  indestructible 
monoments,  and  far  exceed  any  of  the  same  period  in  Europe. 
They  are  of  all  kinds,  both   on  the  plains  and  on  the  crests 
of  momtains,  from  baronial  castles  to  forts   of  the  grandest 
dimeaaions.     Gawilgurh  and  Namalla  in  Berar,  especially  the 
ktter,  are  choice  specimens  of  grandeur  of  design  of  mountain 
toreesee,  and  tasteful  and  munificent  execution.     At  Namalla, 
the  first  gateway  near  the  crest  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with 
atone  carving,  in  the  most  elegant  designs,  as  perfect  now  as, 
when  it  was  built,  450  years  ago.    In  the  plains,  Puraindah,  Kul- 
liany,  Sholapoor,  Owsah,  Nuldroog,  Dharoor,  Mahore,  Kandhar, 
Tatgeer,    Shahpoor,  Oodgeer,   and    many  othere,    are    equally 
remarkable  and  beautiful ;  and  of  all,  Puraindah  and  Owsah  are 
the  most  perfect,  according  to  military  science.    They  consist  of 
a  wide  deep  ditch,  and  counterscarp  with  a  covered  way,  and 
gkcis  rising  to  the  height  of  the  fauuebren/e.    The  gates  were 
defiended  by  traverses  and  redoubts;  and  the  rampart  and/atiMe- 
6in^  are  of  cut  stone,  with  round  bastions  fitted  for  the  heavy 
fnos  of  the  period ;  which,  many  of  them  of  immense  size,  and 
aaed  for  throwing  atone  shot,  were  composed  of  bars  of  iron 
weUed  together. 

To  this  dynasty,  the  origin  of  the  present  Mahomedan  wuriike 
popokkdoB  of  the  Deccan  in  the  rural  districts  is  still  ^i.Hr'de'lceii. 
toieeable.    The  foreign  troops,  that  is  the  Persians,  ^^^ 
Tartan,  Moghuls,  and  Arabs,  intermarried  with  the  women  of  the 
coontiy,  or  took  them,  forcibly  at  fint,  as  slaves  and  concubines,  and 
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from  them  descended  the  DeccaDies  or  mixed  breeds,  also  soldiers, 
but  counted  of  lower  estimation,  who  have  gradually  merged  into 
the  present  agricultural  classes,  and  in  some  places  still  preserve 
their  ancient  haughty  distinction  of  AUa-ood-Moolks,  Bhylemees, 
K&lachuttrees,  and  other  designations  derived  from  their  original 
leaders.  Their  warlike  spirit,  however,  has  not  remained,  and  in 
this  respect  they  are  perhaps  inferior  to  their  fellow-farmers  and 
labourers,  the  Mahrattas.  In  respect  to  education,  the 
Bahmuny  kings  were  liberal  for  their  time.  Mosques, 
often  perhaps  small  and  rude,  were  built  in  all  the  principal  villages 
and  market-towns,  and  well  endowed  as  part  of  the  existing  village 
system.  To  each  a  moolla  was  appointed,  who  acted  as  school- 
master and  priest,  while  kazies  and  higher  officers  of  civU  law 
superintended  the  whole ;  colleges  existed  at  the  chief  cities,  all 
richly  endowed.  Thus  means  of  education  were  free  to  all  who 
chose  to  learn  Persian  or  Arabic;  and  in  most  of  the  Beccan 
villages  the  endowments  still  exist.  The  Hindoos,  it  may  be 
presmned,  were  neither  assisted  nor  interfered  with,  and  their 
literature  was  confined  to  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  to  its  pro- 
fessors the  Brahmins.  In  the  Telingd  country,  the  example  of 
Works  of  ^0  ancient  Hindoo  rulers  in  regard  to  irrigation  works 
Irrigation,  y^g^  followed  in  a  liberal  and  spirited  manner  by  the 
Mahomedans,  and  many  of  the  noblest  lake  reservoirs  now  existing 
were  built  by  them.  On  all  these  points,  and  in  a  general 
amelioration  of  manners,  there  is  no  question  that  the  Mahomedan 
occupation  of  the  Deccan  during  the  existence  of  the  great  Bahmuny 
dynasty  had  not  been  barren  of  good  effects. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OP  THE  SOTTTHERir  HINDOO  STATES,  STrBSEQUEin'  TO  THE  FIBSt 
MAHOMEDAN  INVASION — THE  DYNASTY  OP  YIJYAKUGGBB  OB 
BEEJANUGGER,  A.D.   1119  TO  1624. 

In  Chapters  XTV.  and  XV.,  Book  I.,  the  histories  of  several  of  the 

southern  medisBval  Hindoo  dynasties  have  been  sketched ;  but  in 

them,  that  of  Beejanugger  could  have  no  place,  for  it  was  not  in 

existence  at  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Chaliikya  dynasty 

of  Kulyan,  and  the  extension  of  their  dominions  by  the  Y&Ai\aa 

of  D^ogurh.    The  family  of  Beejanugger  claimed  a  very 

iintt!]uit7  of  ancient  origin,  and  a  detail  obtained  by  Mr.  Edward 

JXSS"^*"     Ravenshaw,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  fix)m  the 

'^^''^'         Rfljah  of  Anagoondy,  its  lineal  descendant  and  present 
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lepzQBentatiye,  and  publiahed  in  the  '  Asiatic  Researches/  yol.  xx.,, 
giyes  a  list  of  eighty-five  princes  from  Pandoo,  the  original  founder, 
to  Y^a  Nandi,  whose  fourteen  sons  divided  his  dominions,  and 
being  conquered  by  another  power,  Nand&  Maharaja,  one  of  them, 
fled  to  Wurungul,  in  Teling^na,  and  established  a  dynasty  there. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  he  belonged  to  the  jj„o|jj„^ 
Andhra  race.    Nand&  died  in  A.i>.  1076 ;  and  the  sue* 
cession  proceeds  to  Vijila  Kaya,  of  Kulyan,  in  a.i>.  emperor.' 
1119,  who,  it  win  be  remembered,  had  usurped  the  ^•**®"**** 
thioDd ;  but  his  brother  Vijya  Haya  established  himself  about 
the  same  period  at  Yijyanugger,  which  he  named  after  himself, 
aad  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty. 

Now,  comparing  the  foregoing  with  the  history  of  Eulyan, 
as  shown  by  its  inscriptions  (vide  Chapter  XV.,  Book  I.),  some 
Goofosion  is  apparent.  Vij^a,  who  occupied  the  throne  of 
Kulyan  in  1 162  a.b.,  was  a  Kala  Bhiirya,  and  a  feudal  noble  of 
the  Kulyan  kingdom ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  brother  or 
descendant  Vijya,  in  the  troublous  times  which  succeeded 
the  deposition  of  the  Chaliikyas,  may  have  established  a  new 
dynasty  at  Beejaniigger,  and  incorporated  with  it  the  former  K&la 
Bhurya  possessions,  which  lay  directly  west  of  that  city.  Vijya's 
line,  however,  of  five  successions,  ended  with  Bhoop  Haya,  who 
hairing  no  male  issue,  adopted  Bukka  Rajah,  son  of  the  Hajah  of 
Kumpila,  or  Kumply,  near  Vijyanugger,  from  whence  an  un- 
broken line  descended. 

By  another  account,  however,  Bukka  and  H&rihdr&  alone  are 
stated  to  be  the  founders  of  the  Beejanugger  dynasty,  Bakka  and 
snd  to  have  been  fugitives  from  Wurungul,  after  its  h*^*»*^ 
flnt  oonqnest  by  the  Mahomedans  in  1822.  The  probability  of 
the  first  account  is  questionable,  from  the  fact  that  Beejanugger 
lay  in  the  route  of  Mullik  Eafoor,  when  he  traversed  the  country 
from  IMogurh  or  Dowlatabad  to  the  sea,  and  when  Dw^ 
Sttmoodra  fell,  would  not  have  been  overlooked ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sudden  growth  of  the  dynasty,  if  only  established  in 
1322,  to  a  power  which  could  dispute  the  empire  of  the  south  of 
India  with  the  Mahomedans  after  the  death  of  Mahomed  Toghluk, 
is  hardly  conceivable.  A  third  hypothesis  is  founded  upon  the 
reoord  of  the  great  Brahmin  missionary,  M&h&d^va  Ach4rya,  who 
states  that  he  was  the  minister  for  a  time  of  Sangama,  a  prince 
whose  dominions  extended  to  the  southern,  western,  and  eastern 
seas — ^that  is,  embraced  the  whole  of  the  southern  peninsula — and 
that  Bukka  and  Harih&r&  were  his  sons,  and  the  inscriptions  of 
these  princes,  given  in  VoL  DC  of  the '  Asiatic  Researches,'  confirm 
this  account. 

The  histoxian  Ferishta^  too,  seems  to  have  been  at  much  pains 
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to  make  out  the  origin  of  the  remarkable  family  of  Beejanugger. 
„  _.  ^  .  His  statement  is,  that  in  1344  Krishna  Niik,  aon  of  the 
Kcrouiiia  of  Kajoh  of  Wunmgul,  had  lied  to  Bell41  D^,  rajah  of 
t  e  ami  y.  ^j^^  Carnatic,  and  that  thej  entered  into  a  contract  to 
oppose  the  Mahomedans.  To  this  end,  a  stronghold  was  es- 
tablished on  the  frontier,  and  given  to  his  son  Beeja,  or  Vijya, 
after  whom  it  was  named  Beejanugger  or  Vijyanugger,  and  the 
Mahomedan  posts,  after  the  death  of  Mahomed  Toghluk,  were 
expelled  from  their  country. 

Whatever,  therefore,  be  their  exact  origin,  whether  as  an  in* 
dependent  family,  an  offshoot  from  the  KiLla  Bhiiryns,  from 
Wurungul,  or  from  the  Belial  dynasty  of  Dw4ra  Sumoodra,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  kingdom  of  Beejanugger  had  risen  to  a 
pmbnhie  high  Condition  of  power  and  prosperity  at  the  period  of 
oMh'?  kVn J.  the  declaration  of  independence  by  Zuffur  Khan  in  1347. 
doni,  iu  1347.  Assuming  the  line  of  the  Tumboodra  river  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Krishna,  and  afterwards  the  Krishna  to  the  sea, 
as  its  northern  boundary,  it  possessed  the  whole  of  the  present 
Southern  Mahratta  country ;  and  Mysore,  as  iar  as  the  boundary 
of  the  Chdia  dominions.  It  had  extinguished,  or  at  least  sub* 
dued,  the  Belial  dynasty  of  Dw&ra  Sumoodra  and  Tonoor,  and 
held  possession  of  the  sesrcoast  from  Goa  to  Calicut.  The  extent 
and  consolidation  of  this  dominion  may  favour  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Beejanugger  State  could  not  have  attained  its  dimensions 
in  the  short  period  between  1294  and  1347,  and  that  it  must 
have  grown  out  of  the  ruins  of  former  dynasties.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  considered  that,  under  the  rapid  effects  of  Indian 
revolutions,  much  might  have  been  accomplished  by  active  and 
spirited  princes  in  fifty,  or  even  in  twenty-five  years,  in  the 
national  consolidation  of  the  Hindoo  power  of  the  south,  which  had 
become  so  seriously  threatened.  Of  the  founders  of  the  dynasty, 
Bukka  reigned  from  a.b.  1334  to  1367 ;  BinhkHi  from 
1:^(7  to  1391.  The  city  which  had  been  founded  was, 
as  to  situation,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  India. 
An  irregular  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tumboodra, 
near  the  sacred  ground  of  Kishkinda,  celebrated  in 
the  Ramiyana,  was  sufficient,  but  no  more,  for  its  en- 
ceinte. On  the  east  and  west  it  was  bounded  by  rocky 
granite  hills,  through  which  were  a  few  rugged  passes. 
On  the  south  the  spurs  of  the  lofty  range  of  Raman- 
mullay,  descended  into  it ;  on  the  north,  the  river  Tumboodra,  in  a 
Hue  of  extremely  deep  pools  and  violent  rapids,  formed  an  al- 
most impassable  boundary ;  and  immediately  beyond,  and  rising 
out  of  its  bed,  a  range  of  still  more  rugged  and  impassable  gfranite 
hills,  which  has  only  one  outlet,  constituted  an  outer  line  of 
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fortificstiOD,  as  it  were,  of  great  strength ;  and  when  the  passes 
sod  hills  had  been  fortified  by  bastions  and  curtains,  the  whole 
i^as  rendered  almost  impregnable.  The  enceinte  of  the  city  com- 
prised about  ten  square  miles,  and  the  ruins  which  eveiywhere  fill 
it  now,  attest  the  great  amount  of  its  population,  while  the 
temples,  monasteries,  and  receiving-houses  for  pilgrims  to  Kish- 
Irbda,  are  some  of  the  finest  in  Southern  India,  many  of  them 
itill  in  perfect  preservation.  Whether,  therefore,  from  the  se^ 
pestered  sitoation  of  the  city,  the  wild  strange  beauty  of  the 
liver  scenery,  the  temples  and  ruins  of  palaces,  or  its  historical 
interest,  there  are  few  places  in  India  more  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  than  Beejanugger. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  prince  reigned  in  Beejanugger 
at  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Mahomed  Shah  to  the  throne  of 
Goolburgah,  as  none  of  the  genealogical  lists  agree  one  with 
cne  another.  The  most  probable  is  D^va  or  D^o  Hdi,  who  is 
teraied  Krishn  Rii  by  Ferishta.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to 
recapitulate  the  events  of  the  w«i  which  ensued  upon  the  wanton 
iasult  of  Mahomed  Shah  Bahmuny,  king  of  Goolburgah,  or  those 
of  the  war  with  Mahomed's  successor,  Mujahid  Shah,  which  have 
been  adverted  to  in  Chapter  XL  of  this  book.  Unfortunately 
Beejanugger  had  no  Hindoo  historian,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Mahoroedan  records,  this  great  Hindoo  dynasty,  like  others, 
vould  have  left  no  memorials  except  inscriptions.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  follow  the  detail  of  its  internal  condition  or  suc- 
cea-dve  conquests  during  the  periods  in  which  it  was  not  en- 
gaged with  the  Mahomedans ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  the 
extent  of  its  dominions,  as  also  its  wealth,  far  exceeded  those  of 
the  Mahomedans,  who,  as  Ferishta  observes,  only  maintained 
their  superiority  by  their  valour. 

Whether  the  third  war  with  the  Mahomedans  occurred  from 
the  act  of  the  same  D4o  lUii  already  mentioned  or  another,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine ;  but  the  D^  R&i  who  reigned  from 
1S91  to  1414,  according  to  Mr.  Ravenshaw's  list,  was  on  this 
f«eaaion  the  aggressor,  and  invaded  the  Ilaichore  Doodb  with 
^,000  horse  and  a  vast  number  of  foot  Feroze  Shah  Bahmuny 
yrm  now  king  of  Goolburgah,  who  met  the  Hindoos  on  the  bank 
of  the  Krishna  river,  and  procured  the  assassination  of  the  rajah's 
•on  by  a  fanatic,  who  disguised  himself  as  a  player,  and  performed 
in  tbe  rajah's  presence.  This  tragical  event  dismayed  D^  Rii, 
and  he  fled  to  bis  capital  followed  by  Feroze  Shah,  who  laid  waste 
the  country  south-west  of  Beejanugger,  occupied  it  in  force,  and 
was  only  stayed  from  further  proceedings  by  the  payment  of 
eleven  lacs  of  boons — ^about  half  a  million  sterling.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  so  severe  a  lesson  would  have  restrained  the  Hindoo 
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prince  £rom  further  aggressioDSy  but  this  was  not  the  case.  In 
1406  he  heard  of  a  very  beautiful  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  gold- 
smith of  Moodgul,  then  held  by  the  Mahomedans,  and  sent  a 
large  body  of  cavahry  to  carry  her  off.  She  had,  howeyer,  escaped, 
and  the  Beejanugger  horse,  in  revenge,  ravaged  the  country. 
Feroze  Shah  Bahmuny  immediately  resented  the  insult,  and  as  has 
been  related  in  the  account  of  his  reign.  Chapter  XIL,  Book  IIL, 
obliged  the  rajah,  not  only  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
but  to  cede  Bunkapoor  aud  other  districts  to  the  west  as  her 
dowry,  and  to  give  also  ten  lacs  of  boons,  450,000/.,  five  mwts 
(I201bs.  weight)  of  pearls,  50  elephants,  and  2,000  slaves,  and 
thus  a  third  peace  was  concluded. 

After  the  accession  of  Ahmed  Shah  Wully  Bahmuny  L,  war 
again  broke  out  between  Goolburgah  and  Beejapoor.  IMo  lUi, 
vijra  Bii  ^''^coi^uig  to  Mr.  Haveushaw's  list,  had  been  succeeded 
1414.  *  by  Vijya  Rdi,  in  1414,  who  was  besieged  in  his 
oonncti  of  capital,  but  finding  resistance  fruitless,  paid  the  arrear 
nttanoe.  ^^  tribute,  and  sent  his  son  to  escort  the  Mahomedan 
king  to  the  frontier.  In  1435,  however,  a  fresh  arrear  of  five 
years'  tribute  had  occurred,  and  Mahomed  Khan,  the  brother  of 
AUa-ood-deen  Bahmuny  II.,  was  sent  to  enforce  payment  Mjya 
vijya  lut  Hai  had  reigned  till  1424,  and  Pand&ra  I>4o  H^  had 
dies.  1434.  succeeded  him.  The  campaign  had  a  strange  termination 
JjyJJ™  ^^  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Prince  Mahomed  Khan,  already 
oeedA,  1424.  related  in  Chapter  XII.,  Book  III.,  but  the  event  had 
excited  in  the  mind  of  Pand&ra  D6o  Edi  a  desire  to  conquer  the 
whole  of  the  Bahmuny  kingdom.  He  admitted  Mahomedans 
into  his  army,  allotted  to  them  a  quarter  of  the  city,  and  even 
built  a  mosque  for  their  use^  allowing  them  free  practice  for  the 
rites  of  their  reli^on.  These  haughty  Moslem  warriors  would 
not  salute  an  infidel  prince,  even  on  his  throne,  and  made  their 
salutations  to  a  copy  of  the  Kor6n  placed  before  him,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  were  ever  perfectly  faithful.  Having 
made  his  preparations,  the  Hindoo  prince,  in  1443,  crossed  the 
Tumboodra,  and  overran  the  country  as  far  as  Sugger  and  Beeja- 
poor. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  war,  and  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed it,  are  confirmed  by  the  journal  of  Abd-el-Ruzzak,  an 
ambassador  to  India  from  the  King  of  Khoraas&n  in  1442->3,  which 
has  been  translated  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  by  Mr.  W.  Major,  and 
published  under  the  title  of '  India  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.'  It 
is  an  extremely  interesting  record  of  events  at  Beejanugger,  and 
full  of  quaint  descriptions  of  the  city,  and  of  the  ceremonies  per- 
formed at  the  great  Hindoo  festivals.  Three  great  battles  were 
fought  on  the  plain  between  Moodgul  and  Uie  Tumboodzsy  in 
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the  course  of  tliis  war,  with  no  dedsiTe  nsnlt ;  Irat  two  of  the 
Hahomedan  officers  haying  been  taken  prisoners,  the  king  wrote 
to  the  rajah  that  he  valued  their  lives  at  100,000  Hindoos  each — 
a  grim  hut  siginficaiit  threat  which  brought  him  to  terms.    The 
trreaiB  of  tribute  were  paid,  and  peace  ensued,  which  from  1442-3 
vp  to  1489,  a  period  of  forty-six  years,  was  not  disturbed  on 
either  side.    There  are,  however,  no  records  of  the  local  events  of 
the  Beejanugger  kingdom  during  this  long  period,  except  that  of  its 
Tuions  successors.    Pand&ra  D4o  Ki&i  died  in  1450,  and 
was  Bucoeeded  by  Kamchunder  Rii,  who  died  in  1473,  lui  <iim. 
aod  was  succeeded  by  Narsinha  Rajah,  who  died  in 
1490.    The  last  prince  is  authenticated  by  his  inscrip-  Sau^^^' 
tioDs,  and  left  three  sons,  Achootya,  Snda  Seeva,  and  j^i^^  j^j^ 
Trimahu    The  Bahmuny  Mahomedan  monarchy  had  irantnha 
now  broken  up,  and  the  State  of  Beejapoor  was  declared  •ucceeus. 
bdependent  by  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah   in  1489.     Im- 
mediately  after  that  event,  Kassim  Bereed,  minister  of     ^ 
Mahmood  Shah  Bahmuny,  incited  the  Rajah  of  Beejanugger  to 
attack  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah,  promising  him  Beejapoor  if  he  could 
take  it     The  danger  to  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah  was  imminent :  but 
local  quarrels  between  the  rajah   and  his  minister  delayed  the 
projects  for  some  time,  and  when  the  Beejanugger  army  advanced 
in  1408,  it  was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter  by  the  Beeja- 
poor monarch,  and  the  rajah    died  of  wounds  received  in  the 
action.    Between  1493  and  1624  some  confusion  exists  as  to  the 
SQOcessions,  and  by  Ferishta*s  account,  it  would  appear  that  there 
had  been  several   local  revolutions  in  this  period.     In  1524, 
however,  Krishn    Rai  Maharaya  was  the   reigning  Krithniui, 
aoTereign,  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  doubtful  whether  ^^"^ 
he  belonged  to  the  original   Beejanugger  family,    or  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Rajah  Narsinha  of  Teling^a,  who  had  usurped 
the  throne.    In  either  case,  he  proved  to  be  a  man  of  vigour 
and  ability.    He   was  the  only  ruler  of  Beejanugger  who  ever 
eompeted  evenly  with  the  Mahomedans  in  the  field;  he  carried 
hi«  arms  into  Orissa,  and  married  the  daughter  of  its  Hindoo 
king :  and  it  was  under  him  that  the  kingdom  attained  its  greatest 
eminence  and  extent    During  the  long  peace  with  the  M^ome- 
dann,  its  conquests  had  progressed ;  and  at  the  period  under 
notice,  i.i>.  1524,  the  localities  recorded  in  inscriptions  as  being 
•object  to  the  Idngdom  are  as  follows :  Kanchy  and  Ch61desh, 
the  country  of  the  Chdlas ;  Pandoodeeh  or  Madura,  the  original 
dynasties  of  both  kingdoms  having  long  since  entirely  disappeared ; 
the  whole  of  Mysore  and  the  countiy  eastwards  to  the  sea ;  the 
midland  dominions  of  the  ancient  State  of  Ch^ra,  which  had  been 
CQDquered  by  the  fielUli^  and  the  Raichore  I)oo6b,  and  other 
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western  prorinces.  At  this  stage  of  its  history,  and  when,  in  its 
modem  condition,  it  had  existed  from  1322  to  1524,  or  202  years 
the  record  of  Beejapoor  is,  for  the  present,  discontinued,  sod 
will  be  resumed  and  concluded  in  connection  with  the  details  of 
the  Adil  Shahy  d3ma6ty  of  Beejapoor. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OF  THE  mXD  8HAHT  DYITASTY  OF   BERAB, 
A.D.  1484  TO   1627. 

FuTTEH  OoLLA  ImXd  Shah  was  the  first  of  the  great  military 
commanders  of  the  Bahmuny  kings  40  declare  his  inde- 
pendence. He  was  a  native  of  the  Camatic,  was 
originally  a  Hindoo,  and  having  been  taken  prisoner  in 
one  of  the  wars  with  Beejanugger,  was  brought  up  ai^ 
a  Mahomedan  by  Khan  Jehdn,  governor  and  vicerov  of 
Berar,  in  whose  service,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Mahmood  Shah 
of  Beeder,  he  much  disting^ahed  himself.  At  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mahmood  Gdwan,  he  received  the  title  of  Imad-ool-Moolk, 
and  succeeded  his  patron  as  viceroy  of  Berar.  In  1482  he  was 
summoned  with  his  forces  to  join  King  Mahmood  in  his  campaign 
against  Bahadur  Khan  Geelany ;  but  he  obeyed  sullenly,  and  at 
Futteh  oniia  the  close  of  the  field  service,  when  the  king  remained 
j4'com^»*^  at  Ferozabad,  proceeded  direct  to  Berar,  and  declared 
king,  14M.  )iig  independence.  This  event  occurred  in  1484,  and 
Diet,  1484.  ]ie  soon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eld66t 
son,  Alla-ood-deen. 

Alla-ood-deen  continued  the  dVnastic  title  of  Im&d  chosen  b? 
AUa-oodHieen  his  father,  and  was  crowned  king  at  Gawilgurh,  then 
fincUedfll^  the  capital  of  Berar,  where  he  continued  to  reside. 
^*^  Gawilgurh  is  a  noble  mountain,  rising  2,400  feet  above 

o?Gi[wu-°'*  the  vaUey  of  Berar ;  and  projecting  from  the  Sdtpoora 
gurh.  range,  to  which   it  is  joined  by  a  narrow  neck,  or 

isthmus,  and  from  its  rugged  and  precipitous  sides  a  natural 
stronghold  almost  impregnable.  The  summit  was  an  extensive 
undulating  area,  then  closely  covered  with  dwellings,  which 
extended  to  another  elevation  to  the  north,  communicating  with 
the  level  tableland  of  the  range.  Gawil  was  a  grand  and  most 
picturesque  position;  and  was  fortided  with  great  care  by  a 
wall  and  bastions  aU  round  the  crest  of  the  exterior  precipice. 
A  mosque,  and  part  of  the  king^s  palace,  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
fort  buildings ;  and  the  dynasty  was  probably  never  rich  enough 
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to  indulge  in  architectural  works  of  any  magnitude.  The  most 
perfect  of  them  ia  a  pavilion  in  a  small  artificial  lake^  near 
EUichpoor,  called  the  Houz  Kutora,  which  is  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  florid  Saracenic  style. 

No  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  Bahmimy  king  or  his  minis- 
ten  to  reclaim  Berar,  and  Alla-ood-deen  Shah  reigned  B^ort  to 
in  peace.    In  1514  Mahmood  Shah  Bahmuny  escaped  ^^^^!f ' 
from  Boeder,  and  threw  himself  on  his  protection;  and  »'  Beeder. 
he  marched  from  Berar  with  a  large  army  to  reinstate  him.   Mah- 
mood Shah,  however,  had  not  relished  the  treatment  he  had  met 
with ;  and,  on  the  field  of  battle,  left  the  Berar  king  and  rejoined  his 
minister,  Ameer  Bereed.  "When  his  father,  Futteh  Oolla,      ^^ 
lepaiated  himself  from   King   Mahmood   Bahmuny,  nereedtaket 
Khodawnnd  Khan,  governor  of  Mahore  and  Bamgeer,       "^ 
bad  followed  his  example,  and  become  independent.     In  1516 
Ameer  Bereed  marched  against  Mahore,  and  took  it  by  storm^  when 
Khodawund  Khan  was  killed.    This  act  was  reseated  by  Alla- 
ood-deen  Shah,  who  marched  to  the  relief  of  Mahore ;  and  fearing 
the  result  of  a  war.  Ameer  Bereed  retreated,  leaving  the  sons  of 
Khodawund  Khan  in  possession.  Alla-ood-deen,  how-  , 
ever,  displaced  them,  and  retamed  the  forts  himself,  bjKingAiia- 
in  virtue  of  the  general  treaty  of  partition  entered  into      '  *^"' 
with  Ameer  Bereed.   The  young  men  took  refuge  with  the  King  of 
Ahmednngger,  and  a  war  ensued,  which  continued  for  some  time ; 
bat  in  the  end,  the  King  of  Ahmednugger  captured  and  retained 
both  Mahore  and  Ramgeer.    The  ill-will  between  the  ^ 
States  continuing,  Alla-ood-deen,  and  his  ally  the  King  Aiime<i- 
of  Khand^ab,  attacked  the  King  of  Ahmednugger  in  ''"''^' 
1527 ;  but  they  fared  worse  than  on  the  former  occasion,  losing 
moch  of  their  dominions.    In  his  extremity,  Alla-ood-  luterit- 
deen  applied  for  help  to  the  King  of  Guzerat,  who,  ^f^f^^j  "^"^ 
with  a  view  of  taldng  advantage  of  these  quarrels,  ^^^'^^^ 
marched  into  the  Decoan,  and  soon  displayed  his  real  intentions*; 
and  aa  the  only  means  of  preserving  what  remained  of  his  do- 
minions, Alla-ood-deen  did  homage  to  the  Guzerat  king,  and  held 
Benr  nominally  in  his  name.    Soon  after  this,  though  AUn-Dod-deen 
the  date  is  not  recorded  by  the  Mahomedan  historian,  ^'|^^  ^^'^^ 
Alla-ood-deen  Im4d  Shah  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  ^^^^  ^^^ 
his  eldest  son,  Duria  Im^  Shah,  who  enjoyed  an  siiahsuc- 
aatiiely  peaceful  reign ;  but  its  duration  is  not  recorded.  *^  *' 
He  was  auoceeded  by  his  son,  Boorhan  Imad  Shah,  an  infant :  and 
daring  the  period  of  regency,  Berar  was  annexed  by  the  King  of 
Ahmednugger  to  his  dominions,  as  will  appear  in  the  history  of 
that  8Ute. 
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TAHT  ST1*ARTT   OF   BEBJAKIOB,   i 


YnoscF  Adil  Khan,  tlia  founder  of  this  noble  dynutj,  wm  the 
son,  ugenenllfbeliered,  of  Agli&Mooiid,(V  Amnntli, 
■I'-Hni'un    Kioltan   of   the   Turki,  who   died   in   14fil.      On  tb« 
^'  acceiBioii  of  ids  eldeat  aon,  Mahomed,  an  order  ww 

issued  for  ali  other  mala  children  of  the  late  eooltau  to  be  de- 
stroyed; but  bii  mother,  with  eitraordiuaTy  preaeuca  of  mind, 
«ftTed  her  bod  Yooeuf,  and  made  him  oter  to  the  chatge  of 
KhWAJah  Imid-ood-deen,  a,  merctuuit  of  Sava,  in  Peima,  with 
wliom  ebe  wat  acquainted.  To  represent  her  son,  the  queen 
aubctituted  a  Circauiaii  alav?,  who  was  atnuigled,  and  the  real 
Yooauf  coDveyed  aafelj  to  Persia,  where  he  was  brought  vp.  The 
•laltsna  sutwequently  maintained  communicatioiu  with  her  aou ; 
luid  sent  to  him  his  nurse,  with  her  ton  Uhuiunfer  Beg,  and  her 
daiigbter  DiUhU  Agha,  who  accompanied  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan  to 
He  iTiKHdi  India.  The  reaaon  of  his  lelactiiig  India  ia  attributed  tu 
w  India,  ndream,  in  which  it  waarevealsd  tobim  that  heafaould 
attfun  rojal^  i  bnt  it  ia  equally  possible  that  Persia  was  inaecuie, 
and  India  a  more  noble  field  for  ezerUon.  Yoosuf,  therefore, 
embarked  at  Shiraz,  and  reached  Dabul,  in  the  Konkan,  in  1459.  He 
was  then  seventeen  years  old,  and  of  a  handsome  and  engngiuf 
presence;  and  becoming  acquainted  with  a  Georgian  merehAnU 
was  taken  by  him  to  Header,  and  sold  as  a  Oeaffgiao 
>.i  KMimDod  alave  to  Khnajah  Hahmood  G&wan,  the  miaustar,  for 
ininiittr  it  the  rojal  body-guard.  He  did  not  divulge  his  real  rank, 
""""■  Bnd  probably  permitted  his  own  sale,  both  as  a  mesne 

of  introduction  to  court,  and  as  the  beat  means  of  cutting  off  all 
trace  of  his  poairion.  From  the  rank  of  a  private  soldier,  Yoosuf 
gradually  rose  to  the  command  of  the  body-guard,  and  to  be  maator  cC 
the  horse;  but  becoming  attached  to  Niiam-ool-Moolk 
ii<era7>>  Toork,  who  procured  for  bim  the  title  of  Adil  Kkan, 
''  he   accompanied  that  nobleman   to    Berar,    on    the 

campaign  against  Kdhrla,  and  behaved  with  much  distinguished 
braveij  in  the  storm  of  the  fort  His  friend,  Nisam-ool-Hoolk, 
having  been  killed  on  that  occasion,  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan  aucoeaded 
tu  the  eommand  of  his  forces,  with  which  ha  returned  to  Beedei. 
Ur  his  ability  in  dvil  government,  and  bravery  in  the  Geld.  YocenI 
Adil  Kban  rose  gradually  to  the   highest  grades  of   rank  and 
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emplojment    Mahmood  Gawan  loved  him,  and  adopted  him  aa  a 
KM ;  and  at  his  death,  Yooeuf  Adil  Khan  was  looked  up  to  aa  the 
leader  of  the  foieign  party  in  the  State.    The  commaods  and  ee- 
tat«  of  the  late  minister  were  hestowed  upon  him,  and  it  has  been 
•hesdy  detailed  in  Chapter  XIV.  of  this  Book,  how  he  ^n^^^vw^ 
withdrew  firom  Boeder  to  Beejapoor,  and  did  not  return  from  BMdcr. 
to  the  capitaL    In  1489  he  declared  his  independence,  Dceiarw  in- 
and  was  crowned  at  Beejapoor,  the  capital  of  his  •****"<*•"**• 
djfnasty — destined  to  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent cities  of  India,  or  indeed  of  Asia — under  the  title  of  Abool 
Moinffer,  Yooeuf  AdU  Shah. 

Beejapoor  was  an  ancient  Hindoo  city :  and  a  Hindoo  building 
in  the  fort  bears  an  inscription  of  the  Chaliikya  dynasty,  as  a 
eoUege,  with  a  large  endowment  It  was  probably  a  considerable 
]90Tincial  town  on  the  accession  of  the  Bahmuny  king,  Alla-ood- 
deen  Huasun ;  for  it  became  the  the  seat  of  the  provincial  govem- 
ment  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  Bahmuny  do-  DeMrtpttom 
mimoiis.  Beejapoor  stands  nearly  on  the  crest  of  one  ^  Beejapoor. 
of  the  great  trap  waves  of  the  Deccan,  the  watershed  of  the 
Dsocm  and  Camatic,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  perhaps  2,000 
feet)  above  the  sea ;  but  there  is  nothing  picturesque  in  its  situation 
for  around  it  are  undulating  downs,  and  the  country  for  the  most 
psit,  though  fertile,  is  stony  and  uninviting.  To  the  east,  how- 
ever, wbeire  the  trap  formation  breaks  into  the  granitic  plains  of  the 
Camatic,  lies  the  broad  valley  of  the  D6ne  river,  a  region  of 
uMurpaased  productiveness  of  grain.  ^  If  the  crop  on  D6ne  ripens, 
who  em  eat  it  ?  if  it  fail,  who  can  eat  P '  is  an  old  Mahratta 
proverb,  expressive  of  its  value.  From  this  tract,  and  the  wide 
lange  of  Shorapoor,  the  Raichore  Doo&b  and  Dharwar,  supplies  of 
grain  for  a  large  city  or  army  were  unfailing ;  and  in  these  respects) 
tnd  its  healthy  climate,  the  situation  of  Beejapoor  was  excellent ; 
but  the  dominions  of  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah  were  by  no  means  ex- 
tenave,  the  maintenance  of  a  large  army  as  yet  was  impossible,  and 
his  enemy,  Kassim  Bereed,  was  not  idle  in  stirring  up  intrigues 
Against  him.  Kassim  Bereed*s  plan  was  a  subtle  one.  He 
iodted  Timraj,  the  regent  of  Beej  snugger,  by  a  promise  of  tlie 
Rsichoie  Doo4b,  to  attack  Beejapoor  on  the  south-west ;  he  made 
pnrfose  promises  to  Mullik  Bheiry,  king  of  Ahmed- 
Bogger,  for  co-operation  on  the  north ;  he  requested  KaMim 
Bahadur  Geelany  to  act  on  the  west ;  while  he  himself, 
with  the  whole  of  the  Boeder  army,  should  join  from  the  east. 
To  oppoee  this  immense  combination  against  him,  Yoosuf  Adil 
Shah  had  only  8,000  cavalry  and  200  elephants.  He  could  not 
pietead  to  oppose  Timraj,  and  made  peace  with  hinu  He  then 
iell  vpoD  Bahadur  Qeelany,  and  defeated  him^  forciiig  him  back 
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into  his  own  territory  with  heavy  loss.  He  then  turned  northward, 
met  the  combined  armies  of  Beeder  and  Ahmednugger 
drfcatH  The  near  Nuldroog,  and  in  the  partial  action  which  ensued, 
Kassim  Bereed  fled  to  Beeder,  leaving  his  ally  to 
extricate  himself  as  best  he  could ;  when  the  King  of  Ahmed- 
nugger, having  no  desire  for  a  war  on  his  own  account,  made 
peace  and  departed  homewards.  The  confederacy  was  thus  broken 
War  with  up;  but  the  Beejanugger  regent,  Timraj,  had  been 
Beejanugger.  excited  by  the  promise  of  the  Raichore  Doo&b,  and 
determining  to  wrest  it  from  Yoosuf  Adil  Shnh,  advanced  with 
a  large  army  for  the  purpose.  The  king  proceeded  to  meet  him; 
but  in  the  first  partial  encounter,  his  troops  were  bh>ken ;  then, 
hearing  that  the  Hindoos  had  dispensed  to  plunder,  he  fell  upon 
them  with  his  reserve,  with  such  fury,  that  the  whole  Hindoo 
The  Hindoos  army  broke  and  fled  to  Beejanugger,  leaving  their  camp 
•re  defeated,  ^q  ^q  plundered  leisurely  by  the  Mahomedans.  The 
booty  obtained  was  enormous.  Sixty  lacs  of  gold  boons  were  found 
in  the  treasury — about  2,500,000/.  sterling — with  many  valuable 
jewels ;    and  200  elephants  were   captured.      This  remarkable 

action  was  fouirht  in  April  1493.    The  consequences 

emperor  of  of  it  Were  senous  to  the  Beejanugger  State,  for  its 
.ermaiir.  young  rajah  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  action,  and 
the  long  peace  which  had  subsisted  between  the  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans,  since  the  treaty  of  Ahmed  Shah  Wully  Bahmuny, 
in  1425,  or  for  nearly  seventy  years,  was  now  broken. 
In  1495  Dustoor  Deenar,  an  Abyssinian  eunuch  who  held  the 
The  king  government  of  Goolburgah,  under  Beeder,  determined  to 
Beedor  declare  his  independence,  and  would  have  succeeded, 
^luMv  ^^*  ^^^  *^®  assistance  given  to  King  Mahmood  by 
Deenar.  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  co- 
operated in  the  reduction  of  Bahadur  Qeelany,  and  he  now 
rendered  an  equally  efficient  service  to  his  former  sovereign. 
It  seems  almost  unaccountable  how,  in  the  course  of  a  short 
pf'riod,  the  authorities  of  the  Deccan  could,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
change  sides,  and  forget,  even  for  a  time,  mutual  rivalries  and 
animosities.  On  this  occasion,  Dustoor  Deenar^s  pretensions  were 
supported  by  the  King  of  Ahmednugger ;  and  Kassim  Bereed,  in 
his  emergency,  sought  the  aid  of  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah,  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  recently  endeavoured  to  destroy.  It  was  given 
cheerfully,  though  not  perhaps  without  a  political  purpose ;  the 
eunuch  was  defeated  and  humbled,  but  restored  to  his  office; 
and  Goolburgah  was  fixed  upon  aa  the  place  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  the  Beejapoor  princess  to  Ahmed  Shah,  son  of  Mah- 
mood Shah,  in  fultilment  of  their  former  betrothaL  On  this 
occasion,  Yooeuf  Adil  Shah  proposed  to  the  king  the  diamiasal 
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of  KuBm  Bereed  from  office,  on  condition  that  he  himaelf  should 
nceiTe  the  districts  held  by  Dustoor  Deenar ;  and  the  king  con- 
senting, the  orders  were  made  out.    TCiuiRim  Bereed  re- 
nstedi  as  might  have  been — ^probably  was— expected ;     Bem^ 
and  was  defeated  near  AUund.     There  were  other      ^^ 
pirties,  however,  who  were  dissatisfied  by  the  arrangement.    The 
Kings  of  Abmednugger  and  Berar  put  in  claims  for  other  portions 
of  territory,  in  order  to  create  a  balance  of  power ;  and  after  a 
long  series  of  negotiations,  a  division  was  made,  with  which  all 
tppeared  satisfied  for  the  present,  except  Dustoor  Deenar,  who 
bad  been  altogether  thrown  out.    He  had  amassed  much  treasure, 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  supported  him ;  and 
vith  them,  and  other  troops,  he  took  the  field.    Yoosuf  Adil 
Shah  offered  honourable  terms  to  him,  and  these  being  rejected, 
the  parties  met,  and  a  severe  general  action  was  fought 
vith  great  bravery  on  both  sides.   Dustoor  Deenar  was  Deenar  suin 
dsin  in  the  battle,  and  the  King  of  Beejapoor  suffered  a 
Mvere  loss  in  the  death  of  his  foster-brother,  Ghuzunfer  Beg,  from 
the  effects  of  wounds  received  in  the  last  desperate  charge  which 
had  decided  the  action. 

In  1602  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow,  and  with  the 
concoirence  of    his   principal  officers  and    advisers,  ,i.j,^b(^^ 
changed  the  State  profession  of  faith  from  the  Soony,  or  nw6 
orthodox,  to  the  Sheea,  or  heretical,  in  which  he  had  fmm  siMiny 
heen  brought  up  in  Persia.     lie  experienced  some  ^    ^*^' 
opposition  in  this  as  yet  unprecedented  public  declaration  of  that 
faith  in  India ;  but,  as  he  allowed  every  one  to  follow  his  own 
judgment,  he  was  not  opposed  in  his  own  dominions ;  in  regard  to 

otheis,  however,  he  was  not  so  successful.    A  great   .  , 

ieagoe  was  made  against  him,  m  the  name  of  a  holy  ngnu^  btm 
cnuMle,  by  the  Kings  of  Abmednugger,  Goloondah,  and 
Berar,  with  Ameer  Bereed,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  nt 
Boeder,  and  possessed,  if  possible,  a  more  intriguing  and  restless 
fpirit    Mahmood  Shah  was  made  the  nominal  leader  Beej.poor 
of  the  league,  and  the  Beejapoor  territories  were  in-  ^"▼■<>^- 
Taded.    Yoosuf  Adil  Shah,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  encounter 
the  united  armies  of  the  confederacy,  took  with  him        ^^^ 
d,000  hoise,  marched  northwards  to  Dowlatabad  and  pniree<i«to 
Berar,  plondering  the  country,  and  made  his  way  to 
laid  Shah  of  Berar,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  not  as  yet  moved. 
Imid  Shah  would  not,  however,  openly  espouse  his  cause;  he 
adriaed  him  for  the  present  to  restore  the  Soony  faith  at  Beeja- 
poor, and  to  retire  into  Khanddsh  till  the  storm  was  past;  advice 
which  Yoosof  Adil  Shah  at  once  followed.    Im^  Shah  was  an 
experieooed  politician,  and  of  great  age  and  wisdom.    He  wrote 
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to  the  leaders  of  the  confederacy,  to  put  them  on  their  fpiBid 
against  Ameer  Bereed,  who,  it  waa  evident,  had  contrived  the 
movement  in  order  that  he  should  he  put  in  possession  of  Beeja- 
poor ;  and  should  this  occur,  that  he  would  then  turn  his  forces 
against  each  of  his  allies  in  succession.  This  warning  had  the 
desired  effect.  The  Kings  of  Ahmednugger  and  Gfjlc(»« 
dah  saw,  at  once,  that  Ameer  Bereed  had  made  tools 
of  them,  and  hoth  suddenly  left  his  camp  with  their 
forces.  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah  now  returned  to  Oawil,  and 
after  routing  the  army  of  Ameer  Bereed,  who  had 
tied  to  Beeder  with  the  king,  and  plundering  its 
camp,  returned  triumphant  to  Beejapoor,  where,  until 
1510,  he  reigned  without  further  molestation.  In  that 
year,  the  Portuguese,  as  yet  little  known,  took  Goa ; 
hut  the  king  immediately  proceeding  thither,  retook  it, 
and  expelled  them.  It  was  his  last  effort  He  had  had  a  ten- 
dency to  dropsy  for  some  time,  which  was  aggravated 
hy  his  exertions,  and  he  died  soon  afterwards,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  twentieth  of  his 
reign.  He  was  not  huried  at  Beejapoor,  but  at 
the  town  of  Gogy,  in  the  district  of  Shorapoor,  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  eastward,  near  the  grave  of  a  local 
saint.  Peer  Chunda  Hooeeinee,  whom  he  had  venerated.  No  mau- 
soleum was  built  over  him ;  and  in  the  precincts  of  the 
••cn7plKiT>  holy  burying-ground  his  open  tomb  is  as  simple  as 
hia  memory,  ^jjj^y  others,  and  an  endowment,  which  has  been  pre- 
served, still  provides  a  covering  of  cotton  chintz  for  it,  renewed 
from  year  to  year.  Thus,  as  the  people  of  Gogy  assert,  with  an 
honourable  pride,  there  are  not,  as  yet,  faithful  servants  wandng 
to  the  noble  king,  to  light  a  lamp  at  night  at  his  grave,  and  to 
BayfatehaJi  for  his  soul's  peace ;  while  the  tomhe  of  the  great  Bah- 
niuny  kings,  and  of  all  his  enemies  in  life,  are  desecrated.  Soon 
after  his  first  appointment  to  Beejapoor,  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan  had 
reduced  a  Mahratta  chieftain,  Mookund  Rio,  to  sub- 
mission ;  and  he  married  his  sister,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  Mahomedan  title  of  Booboojee  Khanum.  By  this 
lady  he  had  three  daughters  and  one  son,  Ismail,  who, 
as  a  minor,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Of  his  daughters, 
Mur}'am  or  Mary,  the  eldest,  married  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah 
Bheiry,  of  Ahmednugger ;  Khoodeija,  Alla-ood-deen  Imad  Shah,  of 
Berar ;  and  Beeby  Musseety,  the  youngest,  Ahmed  Shah  Babmuny 
of  Beeder. 

Among  the  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan,  there  is  no  one  of  his 
vhmrncvernf  period  who  csu  bo  Compared  with  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah. 
V      . ....    ^  political  ability,  in  learned  accomplishments,  and 
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ildll  and  perwnal  bravery  in  the  fiold,  he  had  no  equal, 
and  waa  only  perhaps  inferior  to  his  great  patron,  Mahmood 
Giwan.  lie  wab  perfectly  tolerant  of  all  religions,  and  his  con- 
nderation  for  bis  Hindoo  subjects  may  have  proceeded  in  some 
degree^rom  the  influence  of  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  with  a  rare 
affection,  and  to  whom  he  was  entirely  faithfuL  Under  him 
iliiidoos  were  freely  admitted  to  offices  of  trust,  and  Mahratta 
became  the  ordinary  language  of  accounts  and  local  business. 
From  the  means  afibrded  by  the  booty  of  the  Beejanugger  army, 
the  king  built  the  fort  and  citadel  of  Beejapoor  of  stone — enormous 
and  magnificent  works  of  their  class.  The  fort  walls  surrounded 
the  town,  as  it  was  then,  of  Beejapoor,  and  consisted  of  a  deep 
ditch  and  wall  crowned  with  handsome  machicolated  battlements, 
with  fine  round  and  octagon  bastions  at  intervals,  fitted  for 
artillery.  Here  and  there,  on  weaker  points,  there  is  s^fauwehraye. 
In  the  citadel  were  the  royal  palaces  and  public  offices,  and  its 
defences  were  similar  to  the  outer  walls,  exifept  that  its  ramparts 
were  loftier,  its  bastions  larger,  and  its  ditch,  partially  filled  with 
water,  wider  and  deeper ;  and  in  addition  to  the  ramparts  there  is 
^ftMuebraye  all  round.  These  works  are,  for  the  most  part,  still 
perfect  But  in  the  time  of  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah,  the  splendour  of 
Beejapoor  was  only  in  its  infancy. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

or  THE  ADIL  8HAHT  DTVA8TT  OP  BEEJAPOOR  (ccntifWed), 

A.D.  1510  TO  1634. 

WsE:r  Ismail  AdU  Shah  succeeded  his  father,  he  was  about  nine 
yean  old ;  and  the  late  king,  on  bis  death-bed,  had  ap-  ismmi  xdii 
pointed  KumiU  Khan,  who  had  followed  him  from  Sil^^Vua 
Boeder,  and  proved  faithful  on  many  trying  occasions,  K„„4,Ki,.n 
to  be  regent,  in  conjunction  with  Uie  queen-mother,  regent. 
KvmUL  Khan  at  once  restored  the  public  profession  of  the  Soony 
faith.  The  Portuguese  had  retaken  Goa,  and  he  made  portngeie 
peace  with  them,  on  coadition  that  they  should  not  ^**^^  ^^ 
extend  their  possessionSb     It  was  soon  observable,  however,  that 
the  regent  was  strengthening  his  own* party;  and,  as  Ferishta 
obmres,  the  Deccan  then  supplied  examples,  in  Ameer  Bereed  of 
Beeder,  and  Timraj  of  Beejanugger,  of  the  success  of  ministers  and 
ngents  against  their  lawful  princes.      In  the  crafty  and   un- 
icrupttlous  Ameer  Bereed,  Kumlll  Khan  found  an  ally  intrfgnM  ot 
Wfcdy  to  further  any  desperate  intrigue.    He  proposed  JJitiHSSw 
that  he  should  assist  Ameer  Bereed  to  conquer  Ahmed-  Bere«<L 
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nugger,  if  he  would  further  his  own  projects  for  UBorinng  the 
crown  of  Beejapoor ;  and  these  nefarious  terms  were  ratified  bj 
a  secret  treaty,  which  provided  that  Kumil  Khan  was  at  liberty 
to  imprison  Ismail  Adil  Shah,  or  put  him  to  death,  as  might  be 
most  (expedient.  The  first  act  of  the  confederates  was  to  besiege 
the  fort  of  Sholapoor.  Ameer  Bereed  had  moved  to  Groolhurgah 
and  inyested  it ;  and  Kumdl  Khan,  confining  the  queen-dowager 
and  her  son  to  the  citadel  of  Beejapoor,  proceeded  to  Sholapoor, 
the  possessor  of  which,  Zein  Khan,  surrendered  the  fort  to  him. 
He  then  returned  to  Beejapoor,  and  to  secure  his  own  position, 
dismissed  the  foreign  guurds,  who  were  to  a  man  faithful  to  the 
king,  while  he  took  into  his  service  a  body  of  Mahratta  horse,  by 
which  his  own  adherents  were  raised  to  the  large  number  of 
20,000  men. 

The  queen,  who  possessed  information  of  these  proceedings,  and 
KumAi  Khan  of  the  fact  that  KuroiU  Khan  had  actually  fixed,  by  his 
UB^  uTe'^  astrologers,  a  date  for  ascending  the  throne,  now  deter- 
thron«.  mined  upon  his  destruction,  if  possible,  as  the  only 

available  means  for  escape;  and  she  urged  Yoosuf  Toork,  the 
foster-father  of  her  son,  of  whose  devotion  to  the  family  she  had 
no  doubt,  to  effect  it — a  commission  he  readily  accepted.  Kum^ 
Khan  had  feigned  to  be  ill,  and  had  shut  himself  up  for  some 
days,  as  the  astrologers  had  predicted  certain  malign  in^uences 
The  queen't  agslust  him.  The  queen,  pretending  to  be  aoJicitons 
counterplot,  g^  ^  jjjg  health,  sent  an  old  female  attendant,  whom 
she  knew  was  acting  as  Kumal  Khan*s  spy,  to  him  with  a  com- 
plimentary message  and  wave  ofl^ering,  and  requested  her  to  take 
with  her  Yoosuf  Toork,  who  desired  an  audience  for  leave  to  de- 
part on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  There  was  nothing  in  the  message 
or  in  the  individual  to  excite  suspicion,  and  after  its  delivery, 
Y'oosuf  Toork  was  summoned  to  receive  an  honorary  dismissaL 
On  such  an  occasion  it  is  customary  for  the  superior  to  give  some 
leaves  of  pan,  rolled  up  with  betel-nut,  to  the  petitioner :  as 
Y'oosuf  Toork  advanced  to  receive  the  pan  on  his  extended  scarf, 
the  naked  hands  being  considered  a  disrespectful  breach  of  etiquette, 
KumiUKhan  ^^  coucealed  a  naked  dagger  beneath  it,  and  as  the 
ii8»a«flin&ced.  regent  stretched  out  his  hand,  Yoosuf  Toorit  suddenly 
plunged  the  dagger  into  his  breast,  and  he  died  instantly,  with  a 
loud  groan ;  while  the  attendants,  hearing  the  noise,  rushed  in,  and 
dispatched  the  assassin  and  the  woman  ere  they  could  leave  the 
apartment.  Kum&l  Khan*s  body  was  then  dressed  and  placed  in 
the  balcony  by  his  mother,  as  though  he  were  alive ;  and  a  message 
sent  to  the  troops  to  hasten  to  salute  him  as  king,  and  seize  Ismail 
Adil  Shoh  and  his  mother.  Sufdur  Khan,  the  minister's  son, 
considering  he  had  troops  enough  for  this  purpose,  shut  the  gates 
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of  the  fort,  and  proceeded  in  person  against  the  queen's  palace, 
which  was  separate  from  the  rest,  with  a  body  of  6,000  men. 

The  queen  did  not  as  yet  know  of  the  fate  of  her  messenger,  and 
fopposing  he  had  been  killed,  and  that  Kum6]  Khan  Heroic  con- 
stfll  fiTed,  proposed  to  make  the  best  terms  she  could;  ^°^5 ^^ 
but  Dilshad  Agha,  the  foster-sister  of  her  husband,  at  aowtger. 
once  saw  the  danger  of  such  a  step,  and  determined  to  resist     The 
palaee  gates  were  shut,  and  a  faithful  eunuch  dispatched  to  the 
few  foreign  soldiers  in  the  fort,  to  warn  them  of  the  king's  situa- 
tioo.    On  their  arrival,  they  undauntedly  withstood  the  storm  of 
shot  and  arrows  poured  against  them,  Dilsh&d  Agha  and  the 
qneen,  clad  in  armour,  encouraging  them  in  person ;  but  when 
esanon  were  brought  up  against  the  palace,  its  brave  defenders 
begtn  to  despair,  and  some  fled.    Dilshiid  Agha*s  message  to  the 
few  foreignera  still  in  the  city  had,  however,  reached  them :  and 
they  gained  admittance  to  the  palace  from  the  fort  ditch,  by  ropes 
thrown  over  the  wall.    This  reinforcement  augmented  the  de- 
fenders to  nearly  two  hundred  men,  and  with  these,  Booboojee 
Khanum  and  Dilsh&d  Agha  continued  to  fight  gallantly.    As 
Sufdii?  Khan  broke  open  the  gateway  of  the  palace,  he  was  re- 
vived with  a  sharp  volley  of  arrows  and  shot,  totally  unexpected ; 
and  being  himself  wounded  in  the  eye,  retired,  and  was  leaning 
agiinst  the  palace  wall,  when  the  young  king,  recognising  him, 
poshed  over  a  heavy  stone  from  the  terrace  roof  above,  which 
billed  him  on  the  spot    His  followers  fled,  and  in  a  short  time  all 
the  loyal  population  had  rallied  round  their  monarch.    The  body 
of  Yoosuf  Toork  was  buried  with  honour,  and  a  mausoleum  raised 
over  it ;  nor  did  the  king,  when  at  the  capital,  fail  to  visit  the 
pUce  once  in  every  month,  and  join  in  the  ceremonies  for  the 
Kpose  of  the  soul  of  the  faithful  servant  to  whose  devotion  he 
owed  his  life.    As  may  be  conceived,  so  romantic  an  event  took  a 
troog  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  the  facts  are  still 
ncited  bythe  minstrels  of  the  country,  vrith  unfailing  interest ; 
while  the  tnveller,  if  he  knows  the  history,  will  be  shown  the 
•eene  of  the  tragedy  and  its  consequences.     The  account  of 
Feriahta  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  local  narratives. 

Although  still  a  mere  boy  in  years,  the  events  of  the  time,  and 
his  natural  high  spirit,  imparted  a  decision  to  Ismail  ^^^^^ 
Adil  Shah's  mind  which  never  left  him.    He  at  once  nMomefl  the 
aasumed  the  direction  of  his  own  government   He  di»*  ''^^  ^^  " 
misesd  the  fSaithless  Deocanies  and  Abyssinians,  and  re-enlisted  the 
Toorband  Moghuls  who  had  been  discharged ;  and  these,  with  his 
^her*s  gallant  veterans,  who  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters, 
won  composed  a  suflicient  army.    Ameer  Bereed,  on  hearing  of 
the  death  of  Kumdl  Khan,  had  raised  the  siege  of  Goolburgah, 
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and  retired  to  Beeder ;  but  be  wan  not  tbe  less  actiTe  in  bis  deagnu 
j^^^^^^^       against  tbe  young  king,  and  eventually  succeeded  in 
nfTKinBC       inducing  tbe  Kings  of  Golcondab,  Berar,  and  Abmed- 
ejapoor.   Q^gg3p  to  join  bim,  on  tbe  part  of  Mabmood  Sbah  Bab- 
muny,  in  an  effort  to  uproot  tbe  Adil  Sbaby  dynasty.    Theee 
sovereigns  sent  quotas  of  troops;   and,  in  1514,  Ameer  Bereed 
and  King  Mabmood  Sbab  Babmuny  advanced  on  Beejapoor  at  the 
bead  of  25,000  borse.   Ismail  Adil  Sbab  was  in  nowise  dismayed. 
^  ^.  He  allowed  tbe  Beeder  army  to  advance  to  Allapoor, 

defefttd  the  withm  a  mile  and  a  half  of  tbe  eastern  gate  of  his 
'  capital ;  and  as  it  debouched  upon  tbe  great  plain  before 
tbe  city,  be  fell  upon  it  with  12,000  foreign  cavalry,  and  leading 
the  principal  division  himself,  won  a  complete  victory.  Mabmood 
Shah  and  bis  son  Ahmed  bad  both  been  unhorsed  in  tbe  action, 
and  were  captured ;  but  were  received  as  honoured  guests  by  tbe 
young  king,  himself  only  fourteen  years  old,  and  treated  with 
respect  and  dignity.  Tbe  sequel  to  this  invasion,  was* tbe  proposal 
of  Mabmood  Shah  to  solemnise  the  marriage  of  bis  son  to  Beeby 
Musseety,  the  king*s  sister ;  and  the  two  monarchs  proceeded  to- 
gether to  Goolburgab,  where  tbe  marriage  was  concluded,  amidst 
great  rejoicings.  Mabmood  Shah  and  his  son,  with  his  bride,  were 
then  forwarded  to  Beeder,  with  an  escort  of  5,000  select  cavalry, 
and  for  a  time  Ameer  Bereed  did  not  appear. 

From  1514  to  1519  peace  prevailed;  but  the  Kajah  of  Beeja- 
nugger  bad  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  Raicbore  Doo4b ; 
War  with  ^^^  ^^  being  an  original  portion  of  the  Beejapoor 
Beejanugger.  State,  Ismail  Adil  Shah  determined  to  regain  it  Timraj, 
tbe  regent  of  Beejanugger,  bad  poisoned  his  ward,  and  now  exer- 
cised regal  power ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit 
Ismail  Adil  Shah's  demands.  He  took  up  a  position  on  the  right 
bank  of  tbe  river  Krishna ;  and  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river 
while  excited  by  wine,  Ismail  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  sacrificed 
many  of  bis  best  troops.  He  was  obliged  to  retreat:  bat  the 
event  bad  the  good  effect  of  inducing  him  to  abandon  tbe  use  of 
wine,  to  which  it  had  been  feared  be  was  becoming  addicted.  All 
further  attempt  upon  the  Raicbore  Dooab  was  for  the  present 
abandoned.  Soon  afterwards  Boorban  Nizam  Sbah,  king  of  Ahmed- 
nugger,  proposed  to  marry  the  king's  sister  Muryam,  and  tbe  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  Sbolapoor,  in  May  1524,  which  fort,  with 
its  dependencies,  was  fixed  as  her  dowry.  Tbe  cession  was  nou 
War  with  however,  immediately  made ;  and  Boorban  Shah,  taking 
nugg^!  offence,  invaded  the  Beejapoor  dominions  in  1535, 
Battle  of  ftB^ted,  as  usual,  by  Ameer  Bereed.  The  issue  of 
i*avia.  this  campaign  was  favourable  to  Ismail  Adil  8hab, 
who  defeated  bis  brother-in-law  in  a  general  action,  with  great 
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loflB  of  men  and  matirid  of  war,  both  being  present  in  the  field  and 
letding  tbdr  leepeetiTe  annies.    In  1528,  however,  Boorhan  Shah 
and  Ameer  Bereed   renewed   the  contest,  and  were  The  King  of 
allowed  to  advance  to  within  forty  miles  of  Beejapoor,  nui^er 
where  they  were  attacked  by  Assud  Khan,  the  Beeja-  <>«'«•««<*• 
poor  general,  and  utterly  routed,  with  the  loss  of  their  guns  and 
elephants. 

These,  as  it  were,  family  quarrels,  did  not,  however,  prevent  the 
parties  from  assisting  each  other  on  emergent  occasions ;  for  in  the 
asme  year,  1528-0,  when  the  King  of  Ahmednugger  was  attacked 
bj  the  King  of  Ouzerat,  Ismail  Adil  Shah  sent  him  6,000  horse 
and  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  half  a  million  sterling,  to  enable 
him  to  refit  his  army.    It  transpired,  however,  that  while  em- 
ployed in  this  service.  Ameer  Bereed  had  tampered  with  the 
Beejapoor  troops,  and  had  promised  their  commander  an  inde- 
pendent estate  if  he  would  desert  and  join  in  an  attack  Renewed 
npon  Beejapoor.     This  provoked  Ismail  Adil  Shah  Ji'JJ?**^' 
beyond  endurance ;  and  he  proposed  to  his  brother-in-  Bereed. 
law  that  they  should  join  to  punish  the  man  who  contrived,  by  his 
malidons  and  unceasing  intrigues,  to  keep  the  Deccan  in  perpetual 
turmoil ;  or,  if  he  pleased,  he  might  remain  neutral,  which  would 
answer  the  same  purpose.    Boorhan  Shah  preferred  the  latter 
alternative;  and  in  1529  the  Beejapoor  king  invaded  iimmiAdn 
the  territory  of  Boeder  with  10,000  of  his  best  cavalry.  §25^1'"***" 
In  all  his  campaigns,  the  king  seems  to  have  trusted  to  p^^^  ^ 
archery  as  his  chief  weapon  in  war,  and  it  was  the  oambrv. 
national  arm  of  the  Persians,  Tartars,  Moghuls,  and  Turks,  who 
composed  his  best  troops;  but  at  Boeder  he  had  to  encounter 
artiliery  and  musketry,  and  a  hard-fought  action  outside     q^^„, 
the  widls  of  the  city  tested  the  bravery  of  his  troops  to     wxxnn  at 
the  utmost    The  king  displayed  great  personal  valour 
in  this  battle,  killing  in  single  combat  two  of  the  sons  of  Ameer 
Bereed,  who  had  attacked  him  successively.    At  the  close  of  the 
action,  a  large  body  of  fresh  cavalry  was  seen  approaching  from 
the  right,  which  proved  to  be  a  contingent  of  4,000  Qoloondah 
horsemen  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Ameer  Bereed.      The  king 
would  have  attacked  these  at  once  with  his  own  division,  and 
was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to  witness  the  final  charge 
instead  of  taking  a  part  in  it  He  therefore  handed  his  own  bloody 
sword  to  Syed  Hoosein,  his  Arab  general,  and  seated  T),e  ktnri 
himself  on  a  mound  overlooking  the  field  of  battle,  by  "f^^^^- 
which  the  place  is  still  to  be  recognised.     Syed  Hoosein,  and 
Anud  Khan  were  completely  successful,  and  on  their  return  the 
king  presented  his  own  horse  to  Syed  Hoosein. 

The  fort  of  Beeder  was  now  closely  invested,  Ameer  Bereed 
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retired  to  Oodj;|;heer,  leoTiiig  tlie  defence  to  his  mhu,  uid  wrote  to 
[he  King  of  Bern  to  come  lo  Beeder  u  n  mediator.  When  Imid 
Sbah  arrived,  be  found  that  Ismail  Adit  Shah  would  be  content 
«ith  nuthing  leaa  than  Ameer  Bereed'a  unconditional  Bubmiud<ai; 
but  the  fort  was  impregnable,  and  Ameer  Bereed  would  not 
come  to  terms.  Bearing  that  liia  camp  was  pitched  near  that  of 
the  King  of  Berar,  and  that  he  wni  nefrlectful  of  it,  Assud  Khan 
was  sent  with  2,000  horse  to  make  a  night  attack  upon  it,  when 
the  scouts  Bent  on,  returned,  and  decUred  thej  bad  reached  tha 
lojal  tent  without  a  cballeoge.  Auud  Kban,  cod- 
Brrmi  ducted  by  thefle  men,  loolf  twentj-Gva  horse  and  a  fbw 
"'' "  foot  with  him,  and  found  Ameer  Bereed  drunlc,  lying 
an  his  bed,  and  surrounded  by  guards,  musicians,  aingeis  and 
dancers,  all  intoxicated  and  asleep.  The  bed  of  Ameer  Bereed 
was  now  gentl;  lifted  as  he  lay  on  it  and  caitied  off,  and  it  was 
iinly  when  he  found  himself  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his 
camp,  travelling  as  it  were  through  the  air,  that  he  anohe,  crying 
iiut  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  and  praying  Qod  to 
forgive  him.  Aasud  Khan  now  rode  up  to  bim,  and  told  bim 
what  had  happened;  but  promiaed  his  good  offices  with  the  king. 
Ismail  Adil  Shah  was  oveijojed  with  the  result  of  the  night 
aipeditiun,  which  indeed  was  more  like  ronunce  than  really; 
and  at  first  aeemed  disposed  to  put  the  aged  Ameer  Bere«d  to 
death,  for  he  was  led  out  bareheaded  in  the  hot  sun  for  execution. 
Then  he  humbly  begged  his  life,  and  promised  to  give  up  the  fort 
nnd  the  Bahmuny  treasures  if  it  were  spared ;  but  his  eon,  who 
beld  the  fort,  repUed  to  his  father's  message  to  surrender,  that  he 
would  not,  and  ibat  his  bther's  life,  at  his  age,  was  not  worth  such 
a  ransom,  This  was,  however,  only  a  feint  to  get  better  tenns,  for 
even  in  this  extremity  the  mertdful  and  chivaliona  disposition  ot 
the  King  of  Beejapoor  was  relied  on.  Ameer  Beireed 
BHdfT  now  bef^ed  to  be  taken  before  one  of  the  towers  of 
■  i(n  up.  jj^^  j.^^  where  hie  eons  were,  accompanied  by  the 
elephant  which  the  long  declared  should  trample  him  to  death ; 
when  at  last,  believing  him  to  be  in  real  danger,  the  sons  offered 
to  give  up  the  fort  if  they  were  allowed  to  depart  with  their 
familiee  to  Oodgheer ;  and  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  they 
bad  loaded  themselves  with  the  moat  valuable  of  the  crown 
jewels  before  they  departed.  The  kings  now  entered  the  d^  and 
fort  in  state,  and  seated  themselves  together  on  the  throne.  All 
tiie  money  in  the  treasury,  about  half  a  million  sterling, 
iiiuritiuK*  the  jewels,  clothes,  china,  and  other  valuables,  were 
^[B^!^"»*  distributed  to  the  armies,  or  in  charity,  and  King 
biiinnr.  Ismail  refused  to  take  a  dngle  article  for  himself;  ho 
had  not  made  war,  he  swd,  for  booty,  but  for  his  honour,  which 
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Wis  satisfied.  The  disposal  of  Ameer  Bereed  alone  remained, 
and  at  the  intercession  of  the  King  of  BeraTi  an  estate  was  con- 
femd  upon  him,  and  he  was  allowed  the  command  of  8,000 
hone  in  the  Beejapoor  army. 

The  king  now  proceeded  into  the  Baichore  Doodb,  ^j^p^,^  ,^^ 
which,  with  the  forts  of  Baichore  and  Moodgul,  he  theiuiciiure 
recoYered.    Ameer  Bereed,  haying  rendered  important 
lerrice,  wae  forgiven,  and  assured  that  hia  government  of  Beeder 
would  be  rastoied  to  him ;  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  allowed  to 
proceed  to  Beeder,  on  condition  of  surrendering  two  forts  and 
their  dependencies.    But  he  was  no  sooner  free  than  he  recom- 
menced hie  old  practices,  and  renewed  his  intrigues  with  Boorhan 
Shah  of  Ahme^ugger,  who  was  sore  at  having  had  no  ^^^  ^ 
part  in  his  brother-in-law's  last  successful  expeditions.  Ahmed- 
lamaO  Adil  Shah  had  given  notice  to  his  brother-in-  ""***'• 
law  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  tour  of  his  dominions,  and  that 
the  officers  on  the  frontier  should  not  be  alarmed;  to  which 
the  King  of  Ahmednugger  replied  contemptuously,  'that  it  would 
be  better  if  he  stayed  at  home  and  minded  his  own  business.' 
Ismail  Adil  Shah  received  this  uncourteous  message  at  Bahmun- 
hally,  when  at  evening  prayer,  and  was  so  incensed,  that  he  marched 
at  once  with  a  slight  escort,  and  did  not  draw  rein  till  he  arrived 
next  evening  at  Nuldroog.    Here  he  dismissed  the  Ahmednugger 
tmbaasodore,  and  awaited  the  advance  of  their  troops.    Boorhan 
Niiam  Shah  had  equipped  a  fine  army,  and  his  train  of  artillery 
was  unusually  laige.    He  brought  26,000  horse  into  the  field  on 
this  occasion ;  but  they  were  chiefly  Mahrattas  and  Deccanies,  and 
had  no  chance  against  the  veteran  foreigners  of  Beejapoor.  Boorhan 
Kixam  Shah  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  his  guns  ^^^ 
ftnd  camp  equipage,  and  fled  to  his  capital ;  but  the  Kinm  shah 
hrothe»-in-law  met  afterwards  on  the  frontier,  and  ^^^*^^^ 
iftreed  mutuaUy  that  Ahmednugger  should  annex  Berar  to  its 
dominions,  leaving  Beejapoor  at  liberty  to  proceed  against  Golcon- 
dah.    In  1683,  therefore.  King  Ismail  opened  a  campaign  against 
6ok»odah — ^which  State  he  averred  had  attacked  him  treacherously, 
ind  without  cause,  in  the  afiair  at  Beeder — by  the  siege  of  KowU- 
kooda.  Here  the  king  fell  ill  of  a  violent  lever,  and  died 
cm  September  6, 1634,  after  a  glorious  and  successful  JSKdiw " 
reign  of  twenty-five  years.    In  all  his  military  enter-  '*•*• 
prieea  the  king  had  suflered  only  one  reverse,  that  at  ^^"",^^° 
the  Krishna  river,  by  the  Beejanugger  army,  which  was 
only  attributable  to  his  own  rashness:   and  in  the  subsequent 
campaign,  he  not  only  retrieved  that  disaster,  but  recaptured  the 
RtichorB  Voofh,  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Hindoos 
for  nearly  twenty  yean.   The  king's  body  was  carried  from  Kowil- 
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kunda  to  Q6gj,  uid  interred  beside  hii  father,  a  Bimple  tomb- 
iinuFrt  BtoDe  klone  m&rliiag'  the  apot  Tbe  chmcter  of  tliu 
'''■'«'«'■  king  U  well  Riveo  ia  tie  words  of  «  local  biatoiuD, 
quoted  lij  Feriahta.  <Ha  was  just,  patient,  and  liberal;  ei- 
tremel;  generous,  frequently  pardoning  State  criminals,  and  vtene 
to  liatening  to  aLauder.  He  never  uaed  pasdoaate  language,  and 
pouessed  great  vit,  to  which  he  added  a  sound  and  accumle 
judgment,  lie  naa  an  adept  in  the  arte  of  painting,  varnishing, 
iniiking  arrows,  and  embroideiing  saddlecloths ;  and  in  music  and 
pnetry  sxcalled  most  of  bis  age.  He  supported  litenrj  men  and 
«cholani  muniGcently  at  his  court,'  and  had  a  greet  fund  of 
humour,  wbirh  he  displayed  at  his  private  partiea  and  in  familiar 
iotercourae  with  his  courtiers.'  Hii  peraonal  losverj  was  beyond 
queation,  as  was  prov«d  by  hie  acta  of  valour  in  all  his  waia,  and 
lie  shai«d  the  fatigues  aod  privations  of  his  soldiers,  who  loved 
him  deeply,  and  deplored  his  lose.  No  record  of  his  civil  ad- 
ministraUon  has  been  preserved ;  but,  it  may  be  inferred  from  his 
l^eral  abilities  and  kind  disposition,  that  it  had  flounahed 
ivliundantly.  On  his  death-bed  he  appointed  his  friend  Aasud 
Khan  to  be  protector  of  the  kingdom ;  and  though  he  had  ito 
coufidence  in  hia  eldest  son  Hulloo,  he  declared  him  bis  sue- 
cesser.  This  prince  was  therefore  raised  to  the  throne 
Itniii  u"-  at  Ooolburgah,  but  his  father's  opinion  was  confirmed 
'"  by  bis  condnct,  which  so  disgusted  Aasud  Khan,  that 

he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Belgamn,  leaving  the  regency  to  the 
oil  queen -dowager,  Booboojee  Khannm,  and  Ismail  Khan  Sec- 
Miiide-  cany.  After  enduring  MullooAdil  Shah'sviceafor  ux 
icnmtd,  lUL  gionths,  the  queen-dowager  determined  to  depose  him; 
s'il?n'i'"t*»"  ""^  ^''''  ^^^  ^^^  approbation  of  Assud  Khao,  Hulloo 
c'cdi,  lUL  Adil  Shah  wss  dethroned  and  blinded,  and  hia  brother 
Ibrahim  crowned  king,  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  all  parlies  in  the 

These  tnmMctions  have  brought  the  history  of  the  Adil  Sbahy 
dvoasty  somewhat  beyond  the  date  previously  mentioned,  namely, 
^^l28 ;  but  the  details  of  the  reign  of  Ismail  Adil  Shah  oould  not 
b^  interrupted  ;  and  those  of  his  successor,  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  I., 
trill  be  resumed  hereafter. 


I. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

07  THJS  NIZJiX  SHAHY  DYI7A8TT  OF  AHXEDNUeOEBy 

A.D.  1489  TO  1632. 

Thi  death  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  Bheiij,  irho  succeeded  Mahmood 
Oiwan  m  minlBter  of  the  Bahmunj  State,  after  his  ex-  j^^^^ 
eeutio&;  haa  been  before  related  in  Chapter  XV.  of  this  Nmm  sbah 
Book,  as  also  the  declaration  of  independence  by  his  son  drpendencc. 
MnUik  Ahmed,  irhich  immediately  followed  that  event  ^^^ 
He  had  been  preyiouslj  employed  in  the  royal  service,  both  by 
Mihmood  Gawan  and  his  own  father ;  and,  at  the  period  under 
Dotiee,  was  engaged  in  reducing  the  Northern  Konkan,  which 
fanned  part  of  his  father's  public  estate,  to  obedience.  In  these 
opentioos  he  had  been  singularly  successful ;  and  had  captured  all 
tke  Mahratta  strongholds,  which,  up  to  this  period,  had  defied  the 
Mihomedan  arms.  Ferishta  states,  that  though  he  assumed  in- 
dependence, he  was  not  crowned,  nor  did  he  style  himself  shah 
or  king,  until  a  later  period.  An  attempt  was  made  by  The  b^- 
tke  Bahmony  State,  soon  after  his  declaration  of  inde-  genmi* 
peodsDoe,  to  recover  MuUik  Ahmed's  possessions ;  but  d«^««t^ 
the  generals  dispatched  for  the  purpose  were  successively  de- 
feated y  on  the  last  occasion  with  the  loss  of  all  their  baggage.  A 
tkird  attempt  by  Azmut-ool-Moolk,  with  18,000  men,  on  the  part 
of  Mahmood  Sbah  Bahmuny,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Mullik 
Akmed  evaded  them,  marched  suddenly  upon  Boeder,  a  distance 
of  nearly  SCO  miles,  surprised  the  city  guards,  and  carried  off 
the  femdes  of  his  family  without  loss ;  an  exploit  which  consider- 
ably added  to  his  fame.  He  then  rejoined  his  forces,  and  after 
•ome  manosuvres  by  both  parties,  a  general  action  ensued,  on  May 
28, 1490,  in  which  the  Bahmuny  troops  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
on  the  plain  near  the  town  of  Bingar,  which  was  commemorated 
by  the  erection  of  a  palace,  surrounded  by  a  garden  and  park, 
▼bich  stiU  remain.  The  occurrences  of  the  reign  of  Ahmed 
Xiam  Shah  were  so  much  mixed  up  with  those  of  Mahmood 
Sbah  Bahmuny,  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  need  not  all  be 
reviewed.  Joonair  as  yet  had  been  the  capital  of  the  new  king- 
dom; but  it  was  inconvenient  in  many  respects,  and  vnis  not 
nfBdently  central  Mullik  Ahmed  Shah  had  determined  to  gain 
poenasion  of  Dowlatabad  and  its  dependencies,  which  included 
the  broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  upper  Godavery,  and  eventually 
to  extend  hia  power  into  Berar ;  and  he  fixed  upon  a  spot  near 
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Bingnr,  where  he  had  Blreftdy  erected  ft  palace  for  the  new  cajital, 
AtiiDcd-  which  WHS  named  Ahmednu^'ger,  the  fort  of  Ahiued. 

ii>1Sdst.i<M  ■'"''"  poailion,  in  BTeiy  point  of  viow,  waa  an  excelleat 
DDB.  It  commaiided  all  the  passes  into  KhandMi  and 
cntrml  Dj'  DowUitabBd,  and  its  elevation,  near  the  crest  of  One  of 
"°'  '^  the  principal  Deccan  ranges  of  billa,  secured  a  cool  and 
salubrious  climate.  The  dtj  soon  spraog  up,  and  with  the  nobis 
fort  palaces  uf  the  Nizam  Sbahy  dpiastj,  foms  one  of  the  most 
ralusble  militarj  stsliouB  of  the  Britdsh  armj  in  the  Deecan. 

The  Bahmunj  officer,  MuUik  Wujoo,  in  charge  of  tbe  prorinoe 
of  Dowlatabad,  had,  like  others,  declared  bis  independence;  and 
there  had  since  occurred  a  domestic  reTolution,  in  which  his 
younger  brother,  Uullik  AehruT,  had  obtained  the  power.  Ahmed 
Kizam  Shah  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  make  any  impreasicHi  on 
Dowlatabod ;  but  be  detastatad  its  districts  in  every  season  of 
barrest,  and  determined  on  continuing  this  policy  till  it  should 
be  given  up.  In  1490  be  was  engaged  in  besieging  tbs 
txMwd.  fort,  when  Mshmood  Shab  of  Quierat  moved  south- 
Bnuiuit  waids  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  KbandMi  and 
'"'"^  relieving  Dowlatsbad.  This  hod  tbe  effect  of  obliging 
Ahmed  Niiam  Shah  to  raise  the  dege ;  and  a  subsequent  night 
nttAck  upon  tbe  Guzerat  army  near  Sooltanpoor,  in  Kband^sh, 
caused  its  king  to  retreat.  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah  now  advanced 
once  more  towards  Dowlatabad,  the  garrison  of  which  sent  him 
word  that  tbeir  master  bad  engaged  to  acknowledge  tbe  King  of 
Guzerat  as  bis  sovereign,  and  as  they  could  not  submit  to  this, 
they  would  admit  him  if  he  would  come.  So  fovotunble  an  ofiei 
could  not  be  neglected,  and  the  king  marched  with 
siv,^  vt  3,000  borae,  and  encamped  without  the  walls.  Uullik 
*" ''''°'  Ashruf  was  then  ill,  and  died  in  a  few  days ;  and  the 
keys  of  the  fort  were  delivered  up  to  Ahmed  Niiam  Shah,  who, 
rejoiced  at  bis  good  fortune,  directed  the  whole  of  tbe  works  to  be 
repaired,  and  placed  in  them  a  trusty  garrison  of  bis  own  troops. 
The  possession  of  Dowlatabad,  with  its  large  depeudendes,  Teij 
much  increased  tbe  king's  power ;  and  though  frequently  threatened 
by  Quzerat,  no  war  actually  took  place.  Abmed  Nicam  Shah 
At>ni.d  BMh  Bheiry  f^ll  ill  in  1608,  and  died  in  tbe  course  of  the 
FiSJ.""""*  year.  He  was  buried  at  IWiab,  neat  Dowlatabad,  a 
i^nn  Dt  place  to  which,  as  well  for  the  mausoleums  and  colleens 
piiDiiTm;.  of  holy  Mahomedan  saints  established  there,  as  fion 
its  beautiful  situation  and  delightful  climate,  he  had  become 
deeply  attached. 

The  king  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Boorhan  Niiom  Shah,  then  a 
Bw^liMi,  ^y  "^  """  years  old.  Tbe  public  affurs  were  in 
";™'"fr    the  bands  of  experienced  officers,  and  the  young  king's 
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edocfttioii  was  caiefuUj  conducted  by  them.  Ferishta  states, 
that  he  nw  in  the  loyal  librazy  at  Ahmednngger,  a  treatise 
on  the  dntiea  of  hinga^  neatly  copied  by  him  when  he  was  ten 
yean  old.  In  1610  the  kingdom  was  placed  in  some  danger  by 
the  desertion  of  8»000  cavalry  to  AUa-ood-deen  Imild  j^„  invasion 
Shah  of  Berar,  who,  aasisted  by  them^  invaded  the  f/om  i^r 
Ahmednngger  dominiona,  being  led  to  believe  they  defeated, 
ironld  fall  an  easy  prey;  but  he  was  resolutely  opposed  by 
Khwajah  Jehin  of  Fkunundah — ^who,  partially  independent^  was  yet 
tributary  to  Ahmednngger — ^and  the  young  king  himself :  and  was 
defeated  with  great  loss,  flying  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Ranonrr 
to  Ellichpoor.  The  young  king  in  this  battle  rode  before  Ajdur 
Khan,  his  tutor,  on  the  same  saddle,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fipht 
It  was  after  this  war  that  the  Brahmin  relations  of  the  king 
daimed  their  hereditary  rights  as  'Putwaries,'  or  accoimtants  of 
Patiy.  The  regent^  Mokumil  Khan,  proposed  an  exchange  of 
territory  for  Putry,  which  belonged  to  Berar,  and  this  being  re- 
fitted, he  took  fordble  poaseasion  of  the  town^  and  it  was  after- 
wards retained  as  a  family  point  of  honour. 

In  1523  the  king  was  manied  at  Sholapoor  to  Muryam,  the 
rister  of  Ismail  Adil  Shah  of  Beejapoor :  and  their  aub-  The  king 
ae({ueBt  quarrel  in  regard  to  that  fort,  and  the  defeat  of  otiSI^m  nf 
the  King  of  Ahmednngger,  when  he  was  carried  off  the  ^*(^'- 
field  fiunting  from  the  weight  of  his  armour^  have  been  ^][^*° 
already  mentioned.    Ferishta  adds  of  this  battle,  *  it  neignde. 
was  so  bloody  a  one,  that  nature  revolts  at  the  remembrance.'    In 
1527  Putiy  became  the  subject  of  a  war.    AUa-ood-deen  Imad 
Shah  of  Berar  retook  and  fortified  it,  when  Boorhan  itome  mken 
Nixam  Shah  in  person  drove  out  the  Berar  grarrison,  brciurietv. 
nxedthe  fortifications  of  the  plaoe«  and  bestowed  it  as  *  a  charitable 
gift*  on  his  Brahmin  relationa,  by  whom  it  was  held  successively 
till  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbur^  and  whose  descendants  still 
Rpresent  the  &niily. 

In  1529  Boorhan  Nisam  Shah  was  severely  pressed  by  the 
jonction  of  Ouzerat  to  the  confederation  of  the  Kings  of 
Khandteh  and  Berar  against  him.    The  two  latter  he  mmiMt  the 
bad  defeated :  but  the  accession  of  Ouzerat  to  their  ^^' 
league  was  yexy  formidable.    The  timely  assistance  rendered  by 
liii  hrother-in-law,  the  King  of  Beejapoor,  on  this  occasion,  to 
Boorhan  Niiam  Shah,  will  be  remembered ;  bat  the  final  success 
may  be  attributed  to  the  judicious  conduct  of  Kawur  Sein,  a 
Brahmin,  who  became  Ptehwa,  or  prime  minister,  being  the  first 
instance  as  yet  recorded  of  any  Hindoo  being  raised  to  an  office 
of  the  highest  rank.    The  Brahmin  seems  to  have  been  y^^  ^,„^ 
as  brave  a  soldier  as  he  was  a  skilful  administrator,  but  ^^tmtvi, 
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Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  was  nevertheless  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
fiue  for  peace^  and  acknowledge  the  supremacj  of  the  Guzent 
king,  which  was  considered  a  sufficient  humiliation.    In  1530  the 
king  sent  an  embassy  to  the  monarch  of  Guzerat,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  conquest  of  Malwah,  but  he  was  informed  that  lie 
must  do  homage  in  person — a  further  humiliation,  at  which  the 
king^s  pride  revolted.    '  Should  he  who  had  won  his  independence 
from  the  great  house  of  Bahmuny  stoop  to  that  of  Guzerat  P ' 
Shah  Tahir,  the  holy  saint  who  had  been  his  ambassador,  now 
dexterously  delivered  him  from  the  dilemma.    At  the  intcTview 
between  the  kings,  he  carried  on  his  head  a  Kor&n,  written  by 
Ally ;  and  the  Guzerat  king,  descending  from  his  throne  to  pay  it 
reverence,  saluted  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah,  who  was  following  his 
ambassador.    The  two  kings  then  entered  into  conversation,  and 
became  good  friends ;  Bahadur  Shah,  before  he  returned  to  Guzerat, 
formally  resigning  all  his  assumed  honorary  pretensions  as  king  of 
Mabntu       ^®  Deccau.   His  Brahmin  minister  now  rendered  more 
dul^to'       excellent  service  to  Boorhan  Shah,  in  reducing  the 
obedience.      Mahratta  chiefs  of  the  mountain  tracts  who  had  as  vet 
not  submitted,  and  all  these  princes  were  very  judiciously  confirmed 
in  their  estates. 

The  last  quarrel  between  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  and  Ismidl  Adil 
Shah,  in  1531,  resulted,  as  has  been  recorded,  in  the  former's  utter  de- 
feat ;  but  the  letter  written  by  Ismail  on  receipt  of  the  rude  message 
'  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  his  own  business,'  has  been  preserved 
Remarkable  ^  Ferishta's  history,  and  is  too  characteristic  of  the 
himVi/Adu  period  to  be  omitted.  *  Have  you  so  soon,'  writes  the 
sbah.  Beejapoor   king,   'forgotten    your   late   condition    at 

Ahmednugger  P  If  you  pride  yourself  on  the  tattered  rags  of 
the  King  of  Malwah,  the  boast  is  ridiculous.  Nor  need  you  be  too 
vain  of  the  title  of  shah,  conferred  on  you  by  the  King  of 
Guzerat,  since  I  derive  my  royal  lineage  from  a  race  of  sovereigns, 
and  am  so  styled  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  descendants  of  the 
Prophet  I  advise  you  to  repent  of  your  foUy  and  arrogance,  or  I 
shall  compel  you  to  quit  the  enjoyments  of  your  Bagh-i-Nizam^ 
and  try  how  you  like  the  clashing  of  steel  in  the  field  of  battle/ 
No  doubt  much  of  the  royal  correspondence  between  the  brother-- 
in-law and  their  neighbour  was  in  the  same  strain ;  and  could 
Ferishta  have  introduced  more  specimens  of  the  familiar  and 
political  letters  and  transactions  of  his  period  into  his  history,  its 
interest  and  importance,  great  as  both  are,  would  have  been  highly 
enhanced.  The  King  of  Ahmednugger  did  not,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, like  the  clashing  of  steel  in  battle,  to  which  his  gallant 
brother-in-law  invited  him,  though  he  did  not  evade  it :  and  the 
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defeat  which  followed  was  one  of  the  worst  he  had  experienced. 
In  1532  Ismail  Adil  Shah  died,  while  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  lived 
for  twenty  jears  longer.     The  review  of  the  latter  Trntrof 
fsri  of  his  reign  is  therefore  postponed,  nureinburf. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  THB  KOOTUB  BHAHT  BTNASTT  OF  GOLCONDAH, 

A.D.  1612  10  1550. 

Tn  conquests  of  the  Bahmnnj  djnastj  had  gradually  progressed 
eistwaid  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Goolburgah ; 
and  the  Hindoo  principality  of  Wurungol,  which  made  a  gallant 
leastance,  was  finally  reduced  in  A.B.  1^1  by  King  ^^^^  ^ 
Ahmed  Shah  Wully  Babmuny.    Beyond  this,  to  the  emperor'of 
east,  were  the  provinces  of  the  lUis  or  Bajahs  of 
Oriflsa,  as  yet  veiy  imperfectly  known  to  the  Mahomedans  at  that 
period,  and  consisting  of  some  very  fertile  and  productive  posses- 
flflna  bordering  on  the  sea,  divided  from  the  Deccan  and  western 
Teiingina  by  a  range  of  mountains^  covered  with  thick  and  al- 
most impenetrable  forests,  and  inhabited  by  aboriginal  raoeS|  un-. 
known  in  any  degree  to  the  Mahomedans,  and  perhaps 
in  a  very  limited  one  to  the  Hindoos.    The  last  Bah-  MAhomedan 
mimy  campaign,  in  1477,  had  established  garrisons  as  ^°^°^^'- 
ftf  north  on  the  sea-coast  as  Rajmundry ;  and  southwards,  as  far  as 
the  Krishna  river,  the  country  had  been  conquered  from  Nursingah, 
or  Nurnng  Bii,  a  powerful  prince  who  held  an   independent 
kingdom  or  principality,  bordering  upon  the  Hindoo  kingdoms  of 
Beejanngger,  and  probably  the    Gh61as  of  Kanchy,  or   their 
raooessors  of  Tanjore.    It  is  equally  probable,  however,  that  the 
tiict  from  the  Kzishna  south  to  Madras,  and  west  to  the  moun- 
tiins  which  border  Mysore,  was  in  the  possession  of  Palligars,  or 
KnsU  independent  princes  who  ruled  over  semi-civilised  aboriginal 
tribes,  which  had  not  escaped  the  influence  of  Hindooism,  and 
probably  professed  a  nominal  allegiance,  either  to  Beejanugger  or 
one  of  the  southern  Hindoo  kingdoms.    The  Mahomedan  posses- 
&ODS,  however,  lay  north  of  the  Krishna  only ;  for  King  Mahmood 
Shah  Bahmuny's  rapid  marcb  on  Conjaveram,  in  1479,  had  been 
productive  of  no  accession  of  territory.    To  the  west,  the  Krishna 
and  Tumboodra  continued  the  boundary,  and  while 
Beejapoor  possessed  the  Raichore  Doodb,  Qolcondah 
followed  the  left  bank  of  the  river  up  to  its  confluence  with  th^ 
Bbeema,  and  then  stretched  in  an  irregular  line  to  the  hills  south- 
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west  of  Oolcondah,  which  form  the  firontien  of  the  province  of 
Beeder. 
This  area  was  therefore  rery  considerable,  and  the  country  was 
highly  prodactive.  At  a  very  early  age— probably  about 
the  Christian  era,  or  perhaps  anterior  to  it — the  Hindoos 
had  commenced  the  works  of  irrigation  on  which  the 
rice  crops  of  the  province  depended :  and  up  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Mahomedans,  these  useful  works  had  been  continued  by  the  later 
Andhra  dynasty  of  Wurungul,  and  the  smaller  native  dynasties 
which  were  subject  to  it.  Over  this  valuable  tract^  Koolly  Kootub- 
ool-Moolk,  a  nobleman  of  the  Bahmuny  dynasty,  was  appointed 
governor  by  Mahmood  G&wan,  the  regent  and  minister ;  and  wss 
in  attendance  on  the  king  in  the  camp  at  Peerkonda  when  he  was 
executed.  Eootub-ool-Moolk  accompanied  the  king  to  Beeder 
after  that  event ;  but  withdrew,  like  other  great  nobles,  from  coort^ 
to  Golcondah,  which  had  become  the  capital  of  the  viceroyalty. 
Kootub-ool-Moolk  was  descended  from  the  Baharloo 
tribe  of  Toorks  or  Turanians,  and  arrived  in  the  Deccan 
with  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  taken  into  the 
royal  service  in  the  reign  of  Mahmood  Shah  Bahmuny.  He  had 
been  well  educated,  and  was  employed  as  a  seeretarj  in 
one  of  the  public  departments  for  some  years.  In  this 
capacity  he  volunteered  on  one  occasion  to  go  into  Telingina,  to 
adjust  disputes  with  the  Hindoo  landholders ;  and  having  suc- 
ceeded by  peaceable  negotiation  in  this  duty,  was  ennobled,  and 
became  viceroy  and  governor  of  the  province.  He  did  not  imme- 
diately follow  the  example  of  Yoosuf  Adil  Khan  and  Mullik 
Ahmed  Bheiry,  in  declaring  his  independence  in  1489 : 
but  remained  loyal  to  Mahmood  Shah,  until  the  as- 
cendency of  Kassim  Bereed  became  unendurable,  and 
in  1612  was  crowned  as  sooltan,  under  the  title  of 
Sooltan  EooUy  Kootub  Shah,  which  was  continued  as 
the  designation  of  his  dynasty. 

Ferishta's  history  of  his  reign  is  meagre ;  but  his  translator, 
Colonel  Briggs,  discovered  and  appended  a  history  of  the  several 
reigns  of  the  Golcondah  kings,  written  by  a  local  author,  which  is 
full  of  interesting  details,  and  of  particulars  of  the  various  con- 
quests and  annexations  of  Hindoo  territory  made  by  Sooltan 
Koolly  during  his  long  reign.  Golcondah,  previously  an  insignifi- 
cant village,  lying  under  *a  small  hill-fort,  was  selected  as  the 
capital,  on  account  of  its  central  situation,  and  became  a  atronglv 
fortified  city.  The  king  gradually  extended  his  power  over  the 
whole  of  eastern  Teling&na  to  the  sea.  He  captured  I>ewarc6nda 
and  other  forts  from  the  Kajah  of  Beejanugger,  and  established 
river  Krishna  as  his  southern  boundary;  and  the  last  account 
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of  the  famouB  fort  of  Wunmguly  appears  in  its  captare  by  the 
Booltan.  KooUy  Kootub  Shah  did  uot  enter  into  the  quarrels 
which  were  maintained  among  the  other  kings  of  the  Deccan. 
The  only  act  of  interference  that  can  be  traced  to  him  is  the 
dispatch  of  a  contingent  force  to  assist  Ameer  Bereed,  in  1533-^3, 
an  act  which  drew  upon  him  the  retaliation  of  the  King  of  Beejapoor 
m  the  dege  of  Eovilcdndah,  in  1534 ;  in  the  campaign  connected 
with  which,  he  receiyed  a  wound  in  the  face,  which  terribly  dis- 
figured him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
leign,  the  king,  content  with  the  dominious  he  had  gained,  applied 
himself  eamestly  to  the  regpilationa  of  their  civil  government. 
He  had  attained  the  great  age  of  nearly  ninety  years ;  and  retained 
perfect  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  though  he  was  infirm.  Some 
years  before,  he  had  imprisoned  his  son  Jumsheed  for  conspiracy — 
ao  act  which  the  young  man  never  forgave ;  and  as  the  king  was 
kneeling  down  to  prayer  in  the  mosque  of  the  fort,  on  g^^^^^ 
September  4, 1643,  he  was  killed  by  the  commandant,  K00117  _ 
at  the  mstigation  of  the  pnnce,  who,  aa  had  been  pre-  awuMMinaied, 
viooaly  arranged  among  the  conspirators,  succeeded  ^^*^ 
him. 

Sooltan  Koolly  Eootnb  Shah  was  in  his  ninetieth  year,  and  had 
reigned  as  king  forty-four  years.    Very  little  detail  is  jamihMHi 
given  of  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Jumsheed.    He  fuwSd?*** 
asBsted  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  in  a  war  against  Beeja-  i^s. 
poor,  when  he  invested  the  fort  of  Etgeer,  or  Yatgeer,  M«ry  qneen 
near  the  Bheema ;  but  being  obliged  by  Assud  Khan,        '^^  ^  ' 
Ae  Beejapoor  general,  to  raise  the  siege,  was  pursued  by  him  to 
kis  capital  witii  great  loss  in  men  and  camp-equipage.     After 
tlua  event,  he  withdrew  himself  from  Deccan  politics,  and  entered 
into  minor  wars  with  Hindoo  chiefs,  many  of  whom  he  reduced. 
Latterly,  however,  he  fell  ill,  and  became  cruel  and  jnmaheed 
morose,  and  died  in  1550,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  seven  diM.^iua''*^ 
Taaa^  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Soobhan,  a  boy  of  ^^^^^^^^^ 
seven  years ;  when  the  celebrated  general  Self  Khan,  who  ^7  m»  son 
vaa  in  enle  at  Ahmednugger,  was  recalled  as  regent  is  depoM<L  ^ 
This  arrangement  was  not,  however,  popular,  and  the  Thnhtm 
Bobfee  at  court  offered  the  crown  to  the  late  king's  ^£^^^4 
brother,  Ibrahim,  who  had  been  residing  at  Beejanugger  p     jq„„, 
ander  the  protection  of  Ramraj.    In  pursuance  of  this  i^'- 
invitation,  Ibrahim  arrived  at  the  cnpital,  which  he  entered  in 
itate,  and  was  crowned  on  July  27, 1550. 
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lit  mDTA,  A.s.  1416  n>  1601. 

Ii  U  iApoBsible  to  estimfite  the  antiquitj  of  the  trade  betwera 
lodiB  ud  Europe.  From  the  dim  agvs  of  the  Awjiian 
villi  India  Bod  Egyptian  manorchiea  it  had  continued  to  the 
b(  Enpi.  Grecian,  and  Alexander's  iuTasinn  gave  it  ao  eoonnous 
inpetuA.  Through  the  Komana,  and  by  the  Emperor  Ju«tiiiiin. 
who,  in  A.D.  S31,  introdneed  the  culture  of  rilk  into  Italy,  down  to 
tha  Venetdios  and  the  GenoeM,  the  tnde  descended  with  nn- 
flegging  increaiie  and  proeperity.  The  spices,  the  manufactoTM, 
tha  sugar,  the  rilk,  and  the  pearli  and  predoiu  stones  of  India, 
were  welcome  and  indispeneable  commodilies  in  all  Eiuopeen 
iDUiets ;  and  the  naouer  of  the  quickeat  and  aafeat  route  of 
transport  became  a  question  of  the  highest  national  importance. 
The  channels  of  trade  were  many.  Through  Afghanistan  aod 
Tnde  hr  land  C^itral  Asia,  merchandise  from  Northern  India  went 
laroiiaiiAiu.  grat  to  Kabool  or  Kandahar,  andtbence,  by  Balkh,  Sa> 
micand,  Astrakhan,  and  the  Caspian,  reached  the  Black  Sea.  A 
more  southern  line  was  through  Persia  to  Damascus,  or  Alei* 
andria;  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  whole  of  the  cosft 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  serred  as  an  eidrtpot  for  the  Iitdo- 
Earopean  trade.  From  Central  and  Southeni  India,  aa  well  u 
from  its  eastern  portion,  the  sea  was  the  only  means  of  commimi' 
cation,  and  was  largely  used ;  and  long  before  the  Chriatian  era, 
the  Hindoo  (Aryan)  ships  of  Bengal  took  its  prodnctitna  to 
Ceylon,'aDd  at  the  proper  season  stretched  across  to  Africa  aod 
E^T^  "^^  wntern  coaat  of  India,  from  uorth  to  south,  seems, 
Tr>dr  hr  Ka  ^^"^  ^^  earliest  tiroes,  to  have  been  a  busy  scene  of 
l^iura'  export  in  the  north-sast  monsoon,  and  of  import  in  the 
dwi.  south-west     The  Indian  vesaela  leaving  Cochin,  Ca- 

lient, Goa,  Dahul,  Choule,  or  Quierat,  from  November  to  Januaiy 
or  February,  with  a  fair  wind,  made  safe  and  rapid  voyages  lo 
llie  Persian  Gulf,  or  to  Aden,  perhaps  also  to  the  coasts  of  ^^pt; 
and  discharging  their  cargoes  at  Berenice,  Coarien,  Mocha,  ot 
Jeddo,  in  the  Red  Sea,  Busheir  or  Bassora,  in  the  Pendan  Gulf, 
returned  with  equal  certunty  on  the  change  of  wind  to  the  south- 
wast.  The  emporiums  for  the  Bouthem  trade  were  Alexandria, 
Smyrna,  and  other  ports  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  from  the«e 
the  Venetians  first,  and  afterwards  the  Genoese,  had  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  to  Europe.    When  Constautinopla 
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WIS  taken  bj  the  Turks,  in  1453,  the  special  protection  the 
Genoese  had  receiyed  from  the  Greek  emperors  ceased,  and  the 
VenetiaDs  enjoyed  a  renewal  of  their  prosperity  for  a  considerable 
period. 

But  other  means  of  communication  with  India  were,  after 
msny  attempts,  considered  practicable.    Prince  Henry  ponugawe 
of  Portugal,  in  1415,  before  the  birth  of  Columbus,  had  enujrpriiei. 
explored  much  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  Batueof 
indicated  a  route  by  which  its  southern  point  might  be       °^ 
passed ;  and  it  was  well  argued,  that  once  Africa  could  be  crossed, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  access  to  India.      Subsequently 
Colambtts  discovered  America,  but  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  a  passage 
westwards  to  India ;  and  it  was  Alonzo  V.,  and  after  him  King 
John  II.,  who  followed  up  the  course  of  previous  EHortRof 
West  African  exploration.     Portugal  was  poor,  and  King  John  ii. 
the  expense  of  fitting  out  expeditions  very  considerable.    King 
John,  therefore,  offered  shares  in  the  discoveries  that  might  be 
made  to  several  European  courts,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  asnst  him,  or  otherwise  allow  him  the  full  benefit  of  his 
national  exertions.    None,  however,  felt  sufficient  confidence  in 
King  John*s  theories  to  venture  ships  and  men  in  their  elucida- 
tion, and  he  determined  to  pursue  them  himself.    He  portngueM 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  to  his  proceedings :  SnSer  n&go 
and  sent  an  expedition,  under  Diego  Cam,  who  ex-  ^^^^ 
plored  the  coast  of  Africa  to  latitude  22^  south,  whence  he  dis- 
patched messengers  to  find  out  where  the  Venetians  obtained  their 
drugs  and  spices.    One  of  them,  Pedro  de  Covillam,  succeeded  in 
leaching  India,  but  before  his  discoveries  were  known  in  Portugal, 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  had  followed  Diego^s  track  in  second 
1480,  found  he  had  rotmded  the  Cape  while  driven  SSESfoSew 
oat  to  sea  in  a  storm ;  for  when  he  again  made  land,  !><■*• 
he  found  it  trended  north-east,  lying  on  his  left  hand,  while  to  the 
(ast  all  was  open  ocean.    His  crew  now  mutinied,  and,  to  his 
infinite  mortification,  refused  to  enter  upon  the  unknown  sea.    On 
hia  way  homeward  by  the  coast,  he  discovered  the  southern  Cape 
of  Africa,  which  he  called  the  Gape  of  Storms,  but  which  was 
ifterwards  named  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

No  immediate  result  followed  this  remarkable  voyage.    The 
Attention  of  the  European  world  had  been  temporarily  dazzled  by 
the  discovery  by  Columbus  of  the  American  continent,  and  it  was 
Dot  tin  after  King's  John's  death  that  his  successor  Ki„i,Bm. 
£mmanuel  determined  to  continue  the  discoveries  of  JJfJJJJjJ^oi 
Dial.    An  expedition  of  three  small  vessels,  carrying  under  vateo 
160  men,  was  fitted  out  under  Vasco  de  Gama,  already 
favourably  known  by  his  qualities  as  a  seaman,  and  Diaz  ae- 
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cnuipHmed  him  in  a  Bubordiuate  capad^.  Tfae  shipa  sailed  taim 
^^  j^  tbe  Tagus  on  Maj  8, 1497.  Diaz  quitted  the  expedi- 
i.tiTLAiiiit,     tioD  at  Santa  Maria:  and  Vaaco  de  Ganta,  puisuing  liu 

voyage,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  November 
30  of  the  lame  jear.  Bj  ChriHhnaa  be  hkd  discovered  that  put 
of  the  south-eRBt  cout  which  he  camed  Tiem  de  Nat^  and 
hnvin^  stretched  out  to  sea  to  avoid  dangerous  currents,  be  nussed 
Sofnla,  then  an  emporium  of  trade  with  India,  but  reached 
nrrFiiriiH  Mozambique,  a  Mahomedan  city,  and  then  Melinda,  a 
afjindi,  larger  city  than  any  hitherto  met  with.  Ships  from 
India  were  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  thei«  wiu  every  evidence  of 
h.ig«  trade  in  the  Indian  manafacturea  and  commodities  with 
^  which  they  were  laden.   Here  be  obtained  the  aervice« 

mwiLiar         of  a  Ouierat  pilot,  MfflAmo  Kano,  as  he  is  styled— 

most  probably  Maalim  Ehan — and  tailed  for  India  on 
April  22, 1498. 

Tbe  pilot  proved  an  excellent  navigator,  and  was  familiar  with 
tbo  IIB8  of  die  Portuguese  quadiant,  and  other  nautical  instru- 
inenta;  and  on  Friday,  May  17,  the  high  land  of  India  was  n^ted, 
^.  and  on  the  20di  they  cast  anchor  near  the  beautiful  city 

(^■iiiireutie*  of  Calicut.     Here  De  Gama  sent  ashore  one  of  the 
'"^         criminala  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  to  be  em- 
ployed on  desperate  aeiviees,  who,  not  being  able  to  make  himaelf 
understood,  waa  taken  by  the  people  to  the  house  of  a  Moor  of 

Tunis,  who  apoke  both  Furtugueae  and  Spanish.  This 
■lib  in  Id-  man  went  off  to  De  Oama's  ship,  and  on  approaching  it 
ler^Tcia.  ^ei  out  from  his  boat, '  Good  luck,  good  luck  I  many 
rubies,  many  emeralds  I  Thou  art  bound  to  thank  God  for  having 
brought  thee  where  there  are  Bpice«,  and  precious  stones,  and  all 
the  riches  of  the  world.'  This  fbrtunate  meeting  with  imB  who 
could  ipeak  their  language  filled  the  Portuguese  nith  joy :  and 
De  QoBt.  lost  DO  time  in  reporting  bis  arrival  to  the  Zamorin, 
^^  or  sovereign  of  the  country,  who,  being  abeant  at  a 
•eir.'infi  iiia  little  distance,  sent  bim  a  courteous  invitation  and 
pnnuEuw.  ^fii^nie^  fjiH  ijHJ  },jj,  ghips  conveyed  to  a  safe  an- 
i:borage.  On  May  28  De  Oama  set  out  with  twelve  men  to  pay 
liie  respects  to  the  prince,  but  not  without  many  misgivings  on 
the  part  of  his  crew.  He  was,  however,  honourably  plac«d  in  > 
jmliuikeen,  and,  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
iiiiHlly  reached  the  Zamorin's  palace,  at  Ponjany.  The  raagniflceDce 
bj  which  the  Zamorin  was  surrounded,  seems  to  have  struck  De 
Gamn  and  his  companions  with  amatemant :  and  the  public  recep- 
tion having  been  concluded,  they  were  taken  into  a  private  apart- 
_, tnent,  where  they  detniled  the  object  of  their  miasion, 

which   was   favourably   listened  to.      Next   day   the 

Portuguese   presoDta  were  to  be  delivered,  and  were 
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eextainly  in  nowiae  calculated  to  impress  the  Zamorin  -with  tbe 
impoitMioe  or  wealth  of  the  European  strangers.    Four  pieces  of 
Ktflet  dothy  six  hats,  four  branches  of  coral,  six  alxnasars,  a 
psfeel  of  brass,  a  box  of  sugar,  two  barrels  of  oil  and  one  of 
hooej,  were  selected  from  the  stock;  and,  as)  may  be  supposed, 
theie  homely  articles  were  laughed  at,  while  the  Moon,  jealous  of 
iflj  interference  with  their  trade  and  privileges,  com-  Th«  Moor* 
moiced  an  intrigue  in  the  palace,  in  which  they  re-  lJ^J"*the 
presented  De  Gama  to  be  a  pirate.    The  letters  sent  by  r»rtugaete. 
the  King  of  Portugal,  one  of  which  was  fortunately  written  in 
Anhic,  were,  however,  honourably  received  by  the  S^morin,  who 
gave  permission  to  De  Oama  to  open  trade. 

The  Portuguese  narrative  of  subsequent  proceedings  is  very 
into^sting,  aa  well  exhibiting  the  meanness  and  intrigue  of  a 
onaU  Hindoo  court ;  and  De  Gama  was  delayed  on  one  pretence  or 
other  till  August  10.    His  two  officers,  Diego  Diaz  and  Braga, 
bid  been  detained  by  the  Zamorin ;  but  on  their  release,  ^ 
thers  was  no  further  pretext  for  remammg,  and  he  onniaQnits 
weighed  anchor,  followed  by  a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  ^''^°'' 
which  had  been  assembled  to  capture  him,  taking  with  him  four 
aadres.  The  Portuguese  guns  kept  the  enemy^s  fleet  at  a  distance, 
till  a  hreexe  springing  up,  De  Oama  escaped  in  safety,  and  in 
September  1499  reached  home. 

A  new  expedition  was  now  organised,  under  Pedro  Alvarez 
Cabraly  oonsiating  of  13  vessels  and  1,200  men,  which  ^^^^p^,. 
Miied  on  March  9,   1500.     De  Gama  had  for  the  |j;^;^"<*«' 
present  retired ;  but  Bartholomew  Diaz  and  his  brother 
Diego  aooompanied  CabraL    On  the  voyage  out,  Brazil  was  dis^ 
covered;  and  between  that  country  and  tilie  Cape,  a  dim  drowned 
violent  storm  overtook  the  fleet,  in  which  Bartholomew  *^  **** 
Diaz's  ship  foundered  with  all  on  board.    The  remainder,  on  the 
recanenoe  of  fine  weather,  had,  it  was  found,  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Qood  Hope  without  knowing  it;  and  the  fleet  soon  _.      _.. 
tfterwards   anchored  at  Melinda,    where,  as  before,  tionrvnches 

Calient 

Gazerat  pilots  were  obtained,  and  under  their  guid- 

IOCS  the  Portuguese  arrived  at  Calicut  on  September  13.    Cabral 

was  received  with  the  same  imposing  ceremonies  as  anduweit 

bis  predecessor ;  but  the  Mahomedans  of  Calicut  were,  "»«*'*<*• 

if  possible,  more  hostile  and  intriguing.   Nevertheless  permission 

^u  given  to  establish  a  factory,  whereupon  disagree-  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

ments  increased,  till  the  Mahomedans  one  day  stormed  the  Mabume- 

the  factory  unawares,  and  killed  Ayres  Correa,  the  officer 

in  charge  of  it.    Cabral*s  retaliation  was  severe.    He  took  ten 

Isige  vessels  belong  to  the  Mahomedans,  and  after  oibm 

tzansfening  their  cargoes  to  his  own  ships,  set  them  on  r«t*i*«(««- 
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fire.  He  then  cannonaded  the  city,  with  destructive  effect,  and 
And  proceeds  Sailed  to  Cochin.  Here  the  Portuguese  were  receiTed 
to  coobin.  ^i^y^  kindness,  and  underwent  no  difficulties  in  respect 
to  loading  their  ships  or  trading  with  the  people ;  and  they  re- 
Bia  kind  ceived  messengers  from  Cannanore  and  Quilon,  belong- 
thireland  "^8:  ^  ^^^  Hindoo  kingdom  of  Travancore,  offering 
trade!  them  protection  and  trade  on  favourable  terms.    The 

Zamorin  of  Calicut,  however,  dispatched  a  fleet  of  twenty-five 
large  and  many  smaller  vessels,  containing  15,000  men,  to  inter* 
cept  Cabral,  who,  however,  not  remaining  to  retnm 
the  hostages  on  board  his  vessels,  set  sail  from  Cochin, 
and  got  away  from  the  enemy,  to  Cannanore,  where, 
completing  his  cargoes,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  arrived  on 
July  31,  1501. 
Before  his  arrival,  three  ships  and  a  caravel  had  sailed  under 
Juan  de  Nueva,  who  first  touched  at  Anchid^va,  an 
island  near  Goa,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Cochin,  where 
he  found  the  rajah  had  behaved  in  a  friendly  manner 
to  the  Portuguese  left  in  the  factory.  The  Rajah  of  Cannanore 
also  gave  him  pepper  and  other  goods  on  credit ;  but  the  Zamoiin 
R  ti  ^^  Calicut  was  still  revengeful,  and  dispatched  a  large 
with  the  fleet  against  De  Nueva.  The  Rajah  of  Cochin  advised 
fleotfwhich  is  him  to  intrench  himself  on  shore ;  but  Juan  de  Nueva 
defeated.  ^^  ^  brave  sailor,  and  as  a  hundred  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  came  within  shot,  he  handled  them  so  severely,  that  they 
hung  out  a  flag  of  truce,  and  presently  departed.  Had  Cabnd, 
with  a  much  larger  force,  behaved  in  an  equally  spirited  manner, 
the  Zamorin's  fleet  might  have  been  captured.  De  Nueva's  conduct 
had,  however,  inspired  respect,  and  he  received  an  invitation  from 
Bia  retarn  to  ^^^  Zamorin  to  visit  Cslicut,  and  enter  upon  negotia- 
Europe.  tions.  This  he  declined  to  do,  fearing  treachery ;  and 
having  completed  the  cargoes  of  his  ships,  sailed  for  Europe. 


Jnnn  de 
Kuevft'ft 
expedition. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 
OP  THE  POBTTJGrESB  IN  INDIA,  (contmued)^  A.D.  1501  TO  1627. 

Ds  Ntteva's  voyage  home  was  prosperous ;  and  the  accounts  given 
The  Portu-  by  him  of  the  power  of  the  native  princes  of  India  and 
SJJSJ.*to*«ird  t^e  pcpulatiun  of  the  country,  convinced  the  king  that 
ttlmrto******'  ^  *^®  enterprises  to  India  were  to  be  continued  at  all, 
India.  they  must  be  of  a  more  formidable  character.    Small 

vessels,  carrying  limited  crews,  for  mere  trading,  were  a  mark 
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for  the  cupidity  of  small  soyereigns  like  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut^ 
and  were  only  tolerated  by  less  powerful  States  and  rulers  such  as 
Cochin  and  Oannanore.      Of  the  greater  powers  in  India,  the 
Portuguese  as  yet  appear  to  have  gained  no  information ;  yet  from 
the  visits  of  European  merchants  to  Beejanugger  and  Beeder, 
vhich  seem  to  have  been  of  ordinary  occurrencoi  as  '  Nazarenes ' 
leaded  at  Beeder,  and  traded  as  merchants  in  the  reigns  g^riF 
of  the  Bahmony  kings,  the  existence  of  some  of  the  Merchant*  la 
powerful  monarchies  must  have  been  as  well  known  to  ^i><^  neccan. 
the  Venetians  and  to  the  Genoese  as  they  were  to  the  Turks.   The 
Christian  merchants  to  India  had  apparently  come,  in  Mahomedan 
or  Hindoo  yessels,  to  ports  to  the  north  of  Calicut ;  but  there  \b 
no  record  of  any  Christian  settlement  for  trade,  and  it  appears 
Btnnge  that  the  Nestorian  Christians  of  Travancore  and  the  south 
of  India  generally,  should  have  remained  undiscovered  by  the 
Portuguese  till  a  much  later  period.    The  whole  of  the  western 
truie  of  India,  there  is  no  doubt,  had  at  this  time  fallen  Mahomedan 
into  the  hands  of  Mahomedan  merchants  from  Arabia  ^'^®* 
ind  Southern  Persia ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  they 
had  extinguished  the  trade  carried  on  by  Christians  and  Hindoos^ 
which  had  existed  before  the  rise  of  Mahomedanism.    It  was  now 
the  great  hope  of  the  Portuguese  to  extinguish  the  Mahomedan 
tnde  in  turn  altogether,  and  to  direct  it  into  their  own  ixpeduton 
cbaoneL    The  expedition  of  1602,  therefore,  was  com-  ^U^d^''^ 
posed  of  twenty  ships,  manned  with  a  large  proportion  ^^'^ 
of  soldiers.    Cabral  declined  the  command,  and  it  was  luprojecta. 
siveo  to  Vasco  de  Oama,  who,  witb  his  brother  Stephen,  and 
Vmoento  Sodr^  were  to  suppress  the  Mahomedan  trade  at  all 
haauda   While  Vasco  de  Gama  himself  should  drive  them  from 
the  coast  of  India,  the  two  other  captains  should  cruise  through 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  cutting  off 
ill  Moorish  ships  that  appeared. 

The  fleet  had  assembled  at  Melinda,  after  establishing  factories 
on  the  African  coast,  and  now  sailed  across  to  the  west  coast  of 
India.  When  near  Cannanore,  a  large  ship  carrying  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  and  the  property  of  the  Sooltan  of  Egypt,  was  wanton  de- 
etptored,  after  a  spirited  resistance ;  and  a  scene  of  cruel  {[  M^ihoTnedLx 
nuwscie  and  piracy  ensued,  which  would  be  hardly  pii^nmihip. 
credible,  bnt  that  it  is  related  with  every  impress  of  truth  and 
BKMt  minute  detail  by  the  Portuguese  historian,  Faria  y  Souza, 
vhote  account  cannot  be  discredited.  When  the  children  of  the 
captives  were  removed  to  the  Portuguese  vessels  as  slaves  or 
eoQverts,  the  crews  of  the  captured  vessels,  with  the  passengers, 
were  confined  to  the  hold  and  the  ship  set  on  fire.  The  first 
attempt  vras  not  successful ;  but  at  the  second,  the  whole,  about 
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300  parwms,  perished  in  the  flamea.  Vasco  de  Quna  then  pio- 
tuf  Porn-  ceeded  to  CamiBnore,  where  be  was  Bomptuoualj  t»- 
wrii  rrriiTd  ceived,  tod  thence  sailed  to  Calicut,  to  revenge  hinueif 
udiv.  upon  the  Zamoiin. 

The  Zamorin'a  conduct,  BsiodtedbjhisMahomedan  subjects,  had 
hi!<Mi  futhless  find  hostile,  but  not  barbaroualj  craeL   As  De  Qams 

^  ^j  sailed  into  the  bay,  he  captured  the  cresrs  of  fishing  cnJt 
v^'r.i  d>  and  othet  small  vowels,  and  then  sent  his  demands  to 
the  Zamoiin,  declaiin^  that  iC  the;  were  not  settled 
in^tatitlj,  he  should  execute  all  the  natives  he  had  taken.  And  he 
Ihorally  fulGlled  his  threat,  hanging  the  ptisonen  at  the  yaid-iRii 
of  Ills  ships;  and  cutting  off  their  hands  and  feet,  sent  them  ashore, 
without  further  negotiation.  He  then  cannonaded  the  town, 
dH.slrDying  much  of  it,  and  set  sail  for  Cochin.  The  Zunorin 
Bt'lit  a  message  thither,  imploring  De  QamA  to  come  to  him, 
Ta-j-imarta-t  'when  all  would  be  settled,  and  Be  Oama  went,  iaiojtf 
iriMi-hciy.  only  his  own  ship ;  but  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a 
light  tleet,  bj  which  be  was  intercepted,  and  oearlj  captured,  and 
mntiers  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Zamorin  became  worse 
thun  «Ter.  De  Oama  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  India,  and 
^  .^  ^  sailed  for  Portugal  on  December  20,  1603 1  but,  before 
iTiri'r.ii »  that  period,  he  had  formed  an  alliance  with  tfae  Rajahs 
'"  "''  of  Cochin  and  Caimanore  ;  and  he  left  his  deputy, 
Vincento  Sodid,  to  protect  Portuguese  inteiette  at  both  placet. 

<!lu  De  Qama's  departure,  the  Zamorin  took  up  arms  agNnat 
hk  subject,  the  Rajah  of  Cochin,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
I.be  PortugDese.  The  rajah,  however,  resisted  gallantly,  and 
dorL'Stad  the  force  sent  against  him.  8odr6  was  unwilling  or 
untible  to  risk  anything  in  the  contort,  and  remained  at  sea  with 
AiiiiiiDiTqiie  hiB  squadron.  Meanwhile,  Msiatance  was  at  hand  frtmi 
lwnr°f^"^  Portngal,  for  nine  ships  had  sailed  from  Lisbon,  in 
mtmii.  three  divisions,  under  the  command  of  Alonio  Alhu- 

qutvrque,  his  brother  Fiandsco,  snd  Aotonia  Saldanha.  On  their 
Tiii'/umgrin  Btrival,  the  Zamorin's  combination  was  rendered  im- 
dFfi'uiei.  possible,  and  he  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  sue  for 
peuee ;  and  Triump&ia,  tfae  rajah  of  Cochin,  being  satisfied  of  the 
power  and,  to  him,  good  faith  of  the  Portuguese,  gave 
Ton 'I  mill  It  them  permission  to  build  a  fort,  while  a  factoiy  was 
'''"'"°'  established  at  QuUon.     At  this  juncture,  the  brothers 

Albuquerque  sailed  for  Europe,  leaving  Duarte  Pach*»  with  a 
small  force  to  defend  Cochin  r  and  the  Zamorin  eon- 
■ttr.rka  ceived  he  had  now  the  Portuguese  in  his  power.  It  is 
'^'"''"'  probable  that  be  oblamed  aid  fi«m  the  Rajah  of 
Befjnnugger,  witoee  vassal  he  was;  for  he  now  advanced  upon 
CocihiD,  with  a  fleet  canybg  400  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  by  land 
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with  an  anny  of  60,000  men.    Triump4ra  believed  such  a  force  to 
be  invincible ;  but  the  gallant  Pach^  bade  him  fear 
nothing,  and  with  his  handful  of  men  and  the  rajah's  f(»t«<i  uj 
troops,  not  only  defeated  the  Zamorin  in  several  bloody        ^^' 
fights,  bat  forced  him  eventually  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  18,000 
men.    These  gallant  operations  were  barely  concluded,  j^^^  ^f^^n 
▼hen  Lop^  Soarez  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen  Jjri-JJJ^'^** 
ships,  the  largest   that  had  as   yet  been   built   in  •i>ti»- 
Portugal ;  and  with  them  he  sailed  to  Calicut,  where  the  Zamorin 
agreed  to  aH  his  demands,  except  the  surrender  of  a  OMttcnt  i* 
Milsnese,  who  was  employed  as  an  engineer  in  his  *(t*cked. 
service.    Soarez  resented  this  creditable  refusal  by  again  bom- 
barding Calicut,  and  destroying  much  of  the  city ;  and  on  his 
pssMge  from  Cannanore,  which  had  shared  the  same  fate,  he  fell 
in  with  the  Zamorin's  fleet,  and  seventeen  large  Moorish 
veseels,  aU  of  which,  after  a  smart  action,  he  captured,  fleet  cap- 
These  proceedings  had  afforded  him  a  vast  booty,  and  ^'^  ' 
he  sailed  home,  arriving  on  July  22,  1606,  and  leaving  four  ships 
to  protect  Cochin. 

In  1607  Don  Francis  Almeida,  with  the  rank  of  MadagMmr 
Viceroy  of  India,  arrived  in  command  of  a  magnificent  <**«<»^«'*^ 
fleet  of  twenty-two  ships  and  1,600  trained  soldiers.  JSJeTd^flilt 
Alter  building  a  fort  at  Anchid^va,  near  Goa,  he  ▼ie«ro7. 
ttiled  to  Cochin,  bearing  a  crown  of  gold  and  jewels  which  had 
been  specially  manufactured  for  Triump&ra;   but  the  old  rajah 
bad  retired  from  the  cares  of  government,  and  his  nephew,  the 
leiiniing  prince,  was  invested  with  it  in  his  stead.    Almeida 
now  gained  intelligence  of  a  formidable  combination 
of  native  powers  agsinst  the  Portuguese.  The  Zamorin  of  native 
bad  not  only  drawn  the  court  of  Beejanugger,  or  iSiTimitthe 
Beejapoor-itia  not  very  clear  which— but  the  King  of  ^''^'^^' 
Oozerat,   into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.      The  Ma- 
bomedans,  who  had  so  long  enjoyed  an  exclusive  western  trade, 
found  it  to  be  very  seriously  interfered  with,  if  not  entirely 
intercepted ;  for  the  Portuguese  squadrons  cruised  in  the  Indian 
Ocesn,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea^  and  intercepted  most  of 
tbe  Moorish  vessels.    Through  Mahmood  Shah  I.,  then  king  of 
Ooierat,  the  aasistanoe  of  the  Mameluke  Sooltan  of  Egypt  was 
invoked ;  and  the  Venetians,  who  took  up  the  subject  with  ardour^ 
fnimshed  him  with  timber  and  artificers.    By  these  Aiuhome- 
mesas,  in  1607,  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships,  under  Ameer  iJ^y^inm 
Hooeein,  was  sent  to  Guzerat  from  Suez  in  the  Red  ^*  ^*^  ^**' 
Sea,  and  united  with  the  fleet  of  Mahmood  Shah,  under  his 
sdmirsl,  Mullik  Ey&z.    The  combined  fleets  sailed  southwards ; 
sad  the  Egyptian  fleet  being  in  advance^  found  the  Portuguese 
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at  Choule,  and  immediately  engaged  it  with  an  ardour  and  skill 
as  yet  imknown  to  the  Portuguese.  The  Ouzerat  fleet 
followed,  and  the  close  of  the  action  found  the  Por- 
tuguese so  disabled,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat, 
losing  their  flag-ship,  which  carried  Lorenzo  Almeida 
and  a  crew  of  100  men,  of  whom  only  nineteen  escaped. 
The  accounts  given  by  Faria  y  Souza,  and  the  Ma- 
horaedan  historian,  difier  widely  as  to  the  loss  in  men;  but 
they  agree  as  to  the  flag-ship  and  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Portuguese  on  this  occasion  experienced  a 
severe  check. 
It  might  have  been  difficult  indeed  for  them  to  hold  the  sea, 
but  for  the  opportune  arrival,  in  1508,  of  thirteen  ships 
and  1,300  soldiers,  imder  Tristan  d'Acunha,  and 
another  fleet  of  twelve  ships,  under  Alfonso  Albu- 
querque. These  combined  armaments  attacked  the 
Mahomedan  positions  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea ; 
and  Muscat  and  Ormuz,  the  most  important  of  all, 
fell  in  succession.  Ormuz  could  not,  however,  be 
retained  with  the  force  at  the  admiraVs  disposal ;  and 
having  received  news  of  his  appointment  as  viceroy,  he  crossed 
to  the  Indian  coast.  Almeida,  however,  who  was  bent  on  taking 
revenge  for  his  defeat  at  Choule,  would  not  resign  his  office ;  and 
proceeded  in  search  of  the  combined  Mahomedan  fleets.  They 
had  sailed  northwards,  and  being  presently  out  of  reach,  Almeida 
attacked  the  fort  of  Dabul,  then  the  property  of  the  King  of  Ahmed- 
nugger,  on  the  plea  that  it  belonged  to  one  who  had 
joined  the  Zamorin*s  confederacy.  This  was  not  pro- 
bable, perhaps ;  but  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the 
admiral  knew  little  of  the  divisions  of  Deccan  kingdoms.  After 
destroying  Dabul  by  a  cannonade,  Almeida  did  not  land 
tmgement  at  his  troops — he  Sailed  northwards,  and  found  the  Maho- 
vircoryof  the  medan  fleets  at  Diu.  He  at  once  attacked  them,  and 
Portuguete.  ^j^^  Egyptian  admiral,  in  a  chivalrous  spirit,  weighed 
anchor  and  engaged  him.  The  result  was  a  splendid  victory  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  a  complete  satisfaction  for  the  defeat  of 
Aimeidrs  Choule ;  but  it  was  stained  by  a  savage  act  of  Almeida, 
cruelty.  ^^jq  p^^  i^\j^  prisoners  to  death.  Of  this  engagement 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  history  of  Guzerat;  but  Faria  y  Souza's 
account  of  it  is  too  circumstantial  to  be  doubted.  Almeida  still 
refused  to  give  up  his  authority,  and  actually  impri- 
soned Albuquerque;  but  the  arrival  of  a  new  fleet 
under  Dom  Fernando  Coutinho,  in  1510,  obli)!:ed 
him  to  resign.  Almeida  perished  in  a  quarrel  with 
tome  Kaffirs    on   the  African  coast;  and  he    had    been  told« 
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it  i«  rakted,  by  an  Indian  astrologer,  that  he  should  not  reach 
PortttgaL 

AlbuquerqQe*8  first  act  was  to  attack  Calicut.    Coulanho  led  the 
aastnlt;  but,  drawn  on  too  far  by  his  ardour,  was  canrut 
lulled,  and  Albuquerque  himself  severely  wounded.  ft»t*cked. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  the  viceroy  withdrew  from  Calicut, 
and  proceeded  towards  Ormuz ;  but  by  the  way  turned  ^^ 

against  Goa,  then  in  possession  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,       ^^ 
king  of  Beejapoor,  which  fell,  almost  without  resistance.     In 
1511  Goa  was  retaken  by  Ismail  Adil  Shah's  general,  ^^  ^^^ 
Kumil  Khan ;  but  Albuquerque  had  seen  the  beauty  quered  by  the 
snd  value  of  its  position,  and  determined  to  regain  it, 
snd  soon  afterwards,  suddenly  appearing  before  the  bTi^^ii^^ 
city,  carried  it  by  assault    The  Beejapoor  troops  de-  ^*"  ^''•*'- 
fnded  the  place  bravely ;  but  tiiey  could  not  with-  fS^^ 
stand  the  ardour  of  the  Europeans,  who  inflicted  a  loss  Aibnquerqac. 
upon  them  of  6,000  men.    No  attempt  was  made  by  the  King 
of  Beejapoor  to  retrieve  his  loss,  and  the  Portuguese  were  allowed 
to  retain  this  most  valuable  possession  under  a  covenant  not  to  in- 
owse  their  territoriee.   Albuquerque  now  declared  Qoa  g^  becomes 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  India  t)>«  ^'^'^'^^ 
—a  distinction  it  still  preserves.    From  the  capture  of  ***^  **^ 
Ooa  till  his  death  in  1678,  the  viceroy  was  actively  employed 
against  Malacca,  Pegu,  Aden,  Ormuz,  and  Diu.    Ormuz    was 
attacked  in  1614,  and  a  fort  built  there,  and  the  Portuguese  power 
Wis  fully  recognised  by  the  King  of  Persia. 

These  glories  did  not,  however,  protect  the  viceroy  from  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemies  at  court ;  and,  instead  of  receiv-  ^^^^  ^^ 
ing  the  title  of  Duke  of  Goa,  as  he  had  hoped,  he  was  superseded 
•operaeded  by  his  avowed  enemy  Soarez.    He  was  ill  S?iet 
when  he  received  the  news,  and  it  hastened  his  death.  FnncisL 
On  December  16, 1616,  the  great  viceroy  died,  com-  JiSJc®^ 
mending  his  son  and  a  small  property  to  his  sovereign. 
'  In  regard  to  the  affairs  of  India,'  he  said  with  his  last  breath, 
'  they  will  speak  for  him  and  for  me.'    Albuquerque  had  literally 
falfiUed  the  object  of  his  mission ;  he  had  made  his  na- 
tion master  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  he  had  carried  its  buquerqtie's 
anus  victoriously  into  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  from  **"*      *"*"" 
whence,  to  Aden  and  Ormuz,  there  was  none  to  dispute  them. 
As  nearly  as  possible  all  the   Mahomedan  trade  with  Western 
India  had  now  been  intercepted :  and  the  European  traders,  instead 
of  Genoa  and  Venice,  now  sought  Indian  drugs  and  ^^^^    ^^^ 
manufactures    at    Lisbon.      He  had    committed   his  ehmrufrof 
Mvereign  to  no  territorial  acquisition  which  would  have     *  ^  **"'^* 
cramped  his  proceedings :  and  when  he  took  Goa,  he  restricted 
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himself  to  the  city  and  fort,  giving  its  dependencies  to  his  native 
ally,  Timoja,  who  governed  them  for  him.  Albuquerque  was  a 
brave  and  honourable  gentleman ;  his  acts  have  no  stain  of  crueltj 
or  deceit  upon  them,  and  he  was  respected,  as  much  as  feared,  bj 
his  enemies. 
His  successors  were  men  of  a  different  stamp :  less  soldiers  than 
merchants.  Lopd  Soarez  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
take  Aden ;  and  Malacca  was  threatened,  only  to  be  saved 
by  the  spirit  of  its  garrison.  In  1517,  however,  Fernando  Perei  ds 
First  inters  Audrada  reached  Canton,  and  established  the  first  Euro- 
rouraewith  peau  trading  relations  wiUi  the  Chinese.  Diego  Lopes  de 
*^^  *  Siqu^ra  was  a  viceroy  of  much  the  same  chanu^  as 
Soarez.  He  had  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  and  3,000  men.  With 
these,  in  1521,  he  sailed  to  Diu,  and  i^iade  the  old  demand  in 
Diego  Lopes  regard  to  a  site  for  b  fort ;  but  meeting  with  a  stem 
the  MA^ifome-  refusal  from  the  old  Guzerat  admiral,  abandoned  the 
danadmind.  enterprise,  and  retired,  but  not  unmolested,  for 
Mullik  "Ejia  harassed  his  rear,  took  one  of  his  vessels,  and 
followed  him  to  Choule,  where  he  was  again  shamefully  defeated. 
That  the  Portuguese  were  cowardly,  began  to  be  believed  by  the 
^^^  ^  Kings  of  Guzerat  and  the  Deccan ;  and  in  1522,  the 
tnken  by  tiie  King  of  BeejapooT  attacked  €k)a,  which  he  was  how- 
ever unable  to  take;  but  the  Portuguese  could  not 
defend  the  territory  of  their  native  ally,  Timoja,  which  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Beejapoor  dominions.  It  is  true  that  this  pusillanimity 
was  redeemed  by  Hector  di  Silviera,  in  1527 ;  but  a  review  of 
his  proceedings  will  be  better  deferred  to  the  history  of  Bahadur 
Shah,  king  of  Guzerat,  over  whom  b  great  victory  was  obtained. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OP  IHB  IKVASIOJT  AJTD  BEION  OP  BABUB — INTEODTJOTOBT. 

Bepobb  entering  on  the  details  of  the  last  Moghul  invasion  and 
its  consequences,  and  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  dynasty,  in 
many  rejects  differing  very  materially  from  its  predecessors — a 
djnas^  which,  after  attaining  the  utmost  degree  of  splendour  and 
power,  was  finally  extinguished  in  misery  and  shame  within  the 
last  fisw  years — ^it  seems  an  appropriate  stage  in  this  history  to 
itriew,  Tery  briefly,  the  effects  of  the  early  Mahomedan  rule  upon 
India,  and  upon  its  people,  up  to  the  period  referred  to. 

If  this  period  be  reckoned  firom  the  first  invasion  of  Mahmood 
Sbah  of  Qhuxny,  in  a.i>.  1001,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Emperor 
Bahur  at  Dehlyi  in  1526,  it  amounts  to  526  years ;  but  as  the 
Mahomedan  eacpeditions  to  India,  up  to  the  reign  of  Mahomed 
Ghooiy — ^nearly  200  years  later-^may  be  considered  more  as  mili- 
tary and  predatory  operations  than  affecting  the  government  of  the 
coantry,  then  cmly  partially  occupied  by  military  posts,  it  becomes 
oeoeaaary  to  date  the  establishment  of  Mahomedan  government 
from  the  reign  of  Kootub-ood-deen  Eibuk,  whose  administration 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Nanain,  in  1193 ;  for,  after  that  period,  the  various  dynasties  of  the 
Mahomedan  kings  succeeded  each  other,  as  has  been  exhibited  in 
detail,  without  interruption,  down  to  the  extinction  of  that  of 
I^y,  by  Babur,  in  A.s.  1526.  The  period  of  actual  administration, 
therefore,  becomes  reduced  to  333  years.  It  was  at  first  neces- 
aarily  partialand  dreumscribed ;  but  was  gradually  extended  over 
the  whole  of  India  to  the  north,  and  as  far  as  the  Krishna  river  to 
the  south,  which  as  yet  defined  the  extent  of  the  Mahomedan  pos* 
•earions.  South  of  the  Krishna,  as  late  as  1526,  the  country,  up 
to  this  period,  was  exclusively  Hindoa 

It  ia  always  difficult  to  realise  the  progress  of  time  by  mere 
numbers.    If  reduced  to  practical  application,  the  figures  333  may 
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eerre  to  represent  the  period  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  VJll, 
and  King  John  of  England;  or,  as  a  later  standard,  between 
Henry  VUI.  and  the  present  year,  1870,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.    The  events  of  the  intervening  periods  may  be  followed 
mentally,  and  the  progress  made  estimated ;  and  hence  a  deduc- 
tion follows  in  regard  to  the  time  which  has  been  needed  to 
produce  the  changes  that  are  evident.    It  is  by  no  means  so 
easy,  however,  to  deal  with  the  variations  of  a  distant  peiiod,  in 
a  country  entirely  differing,  in  all  respects,  from  anj  Eoxopesn 
standard ;  and  while  there  is  nothing  on  record  among  Hindoos,  it 
is  from  the  histories  of  the  Mahomedans  alone  ihtt  the  deficiency 
can  be  supplied ;  and  from  the  details  of  their  progress  op  to  1526, 
the  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  are  eminently  un&vourable.    This 
period  has  been  shown  to  have  been  one  continuous  straggle  for 
dominion,  and,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  suppression  of  Hindooism ; 
and  though  the  former  had  tucoeeded,  tiie  latter  had  made  no 
progress  whatever.    It  was  in  vain  that  millions,  pechaps,  of  the 
Hindoos  had  been  sacrificed  under  the  fanatic  leal  of  an  intolerant 
faith ;  equally  vain  that  their  temples  had  been  destroyed,  the 
idols  they  contained  broken  to  pieces,  and  their  holiest  shrines 
desecrated.    EQndooism  yet  remained,  in  every  part  of  India,  dear 
to  the  people,  and  its  rites  were  practised  in  defiance  of  edicts, 
and  of  Mahomedan  terrorism.    There  is  hardly  a  reign  of  the  early 
Mahomedan  kings,  in  which  expeditions  for  the  express  purpose 
of  the  extermination  of  idolatry  and  infidels  are  not  chronicled 
with  undisguised  exultation  by  the  Mahomedan  historians ;  and 
the  details  of  wholesale  brutal  massacres,  or  making  slavea  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  captives  at  a  time,  up  to  the  period  under  notice 
are  at  once  savage  and  repulsive.    If  here  and  there  they  aie 
varied  by  the  comparatively  benevolent  toleration  of  one  monarch, 
he  is  almost  invariably  succeeded  by  another  of  the  hereditary 
stamp. 

Up  to  the  period  of  1526  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  ^ndoos 
having  enjoyed  the  continuance  of  their  own  peculiar  laws ;  and 
indeed,  under  the  tenets  of  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  its  practice,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Mahomedan  law  officers  to  have 
administered,  or  even  recognised  thenu  It  can  only  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  they  were  continued  in  secret,  and  were  applied  to 
questions  of  inheritance  after  a  manner  which  avoided,  or  did  not 
provoke,  interference;  and  that  their  social  ranks  of  caste  pro- 
tected them  ttcim  disabilities  which  would  otherwise  have  ensued. 
The  Emperor  Babur  mentions  in  his  Memoirs,  that  when  he  arrived 
in  India,  the  officers  of  revenue,  merchants,  and  workpeople  were 
all  Hindoos.  In  regard  to  the  two  last,  the  statement  is  no  doubt 
iifAviiy  oorreot    Mahomedan  merchants,  or  dealers  in  money, 
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were  rexj  nH%  and  with  few  exceptions  Mahomedan  artisana 
equally  00 ;  but  his  statement  as  regards  the  first  classes  must  be 
reoeiTsd  with  resenratioQ :  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  em- 
ployment of  Hindoos  extended  only  to  the  lower  order  of  collectors 
of  reTenne,  scribes  and  clerks — offices  for  which  Mahomedans  had 
Deitber  qualifications  nor  tastes.  In  their  dealings  with  the  people, 
who  spoke  only  yeraacnlar  languages,  Hindoos  were  indeed  indis- 
penstble,  as  interpreters  and  local  managers ;  but,  with  very  few 
exceptions^  there  is  no  trace  of  them  having  been  admittad  to 
public  offices,  or  to  any  share  in  the  government  of  their  own 
people.  Nor  was  it  until  after-times  that  their  abilities  were  put 
to  Qse,  and  they  were  allowed  to  rise  in  the  imperial  service  to 
the  nnk  to  which  they  were  entitied. 

There  was  not  only  no  progress  in  Hindoo  literature  or  science, 
which  before  the  Mahomedan  invasion  had  attained  great  per^ 
fection,  but  what  they  possessed  had  grown  obsolete  from  actual 
deeoetade.  llieb  trade  had  become  imporerished,  and  that  with 
foreign  oomitries,  except  on  the  western  coast,  appears  to  have 
oeseed  altogether.  Every  Hindoo  State^  except  a  few  of  the 
Bajpoots  in  Bajpootanay  had  disappeared  fiom  the  records  of  his- 
tory ;  snd  while  those  that  remained  bad  as  yet  held  their  position 
only  by  thMr  indomitable  Talour,  they  were  tributaiy  to  the 
psruttount  power.  In  the  whole  of  India  there  remained  but  one 
oaoonqQered  and  independent,  which  was  the  kingdom  of  Beeja- 
nagger,  and  that  was  soon  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  rest. 

EMdj  however,  these  great  national  revolutions  been  attended 
with  any  coxxesponding  benefit  to  the  people  P  Had  the  Ma-« 
homedan  Government  introduced  any  civilizing  influence  of  its 
own  in  fturtfaerance  of  what  had  existed  before?  It  is  dif- 
ficolt  to  discover  any  whateyer;  nay,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
deetmetion  of  the  Hindoo  nationality,  the  Mahomedans  had  sup- 
plied none  of  their  own  spirit  or  energy.  They  had  not  sought  to 
nias  the  Hindoos  to  their  own  level,  but  to  depress  them  as 
nodi  as  it  was  posnble  to  e£Fect ;  and  tiiey  lay,  as  it  were,  at  the 
feet  of  their  conquerors,  humbled  and  helpless,  the  sport  of  every 
noreeding  tyrant,  or  breathing  awhile  in  peace  under  the  rule 
of  a  moDarch  comparatively  merciful  and  considerate.  In  one 
pout,  however,  the  Mahomedans  could  make  no  impression  upon 
the  sDcient  Hindoo  system,  which  would  in  any  degree  tend  to 
their  own  benefit,  and  for  the  most  part  it  underwent  no  inter- 
Cbkoos.  This  was  the  independent  government  of  villages  by 
^eir  local  and  hereditary  corporations ;  and  it  was  this  system 
^hich  secmred  to  the  Hbidoo  people,  and  perpetuated,  the  only 
ft^edom  they  retained. 

The  ntiqnity  of  Tillage  a4ministmtiQn  cannot  be  estimated : 
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but  that  it  deaceDded  from  the  Aryan  period  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
As  lands  were  occupied  by  communities,  which  supported  them- 
j?elves  by  agriculture,  members  of  trades  and  handicrafts  were 
necessary  to  the  general  wants,  and  to  retain  their  services,  be- 
came hereditary  officers.  The  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the 
goldsmith,  the  potter,  and  others,  were  servants  of  the  village, 
aud  were  paid  by  dues  levied  on  the  produce  at  harvest.  Over 
these  was  placed  a  chief  authority  or  magistrate,  and  an  ac- 
countant and  registrar,  whose  offices  also  became  hereditary.  The 
head  men,  with  the  artificers  and  some  others,  formed  the  village 
council,  which  managed  all  local  affairs,  reg^ated  the  distribution 
of  lands,  settled  local  disputes,  agreed  with  the  officers  of  State 
for  the  revenues  to  be  paid,  collected  them  and  transmitted  them. 
Kevolutions  in  general  governments,  of  kingdoms  or  provinces,  did 
not  affect  the  constitution  of  these  village  republics :  they  were 
independent  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs ;  sometimes 
paying  more,  sometimes  paying  less,  according  to  the  rigour  or 
mercy  of  the  demand,  but  still  preserving  independence  as  far  as 
social  government  was  concerned.  Nor  did  it  much  signify 
whether  their  government  were  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan.  Over 
these  communities  the  storms  of  dynastic  revolution  passed  with- 
out effect ;  and  as  they  were  in  1526,  so  for  the  modt  part  they 
remain,  still  practically  free.  The  Mahomedans  made  no  change 
in  them ;  they  must  have  seen  that  they  could  substitute  nothing 
more  simple  or  more  efficient.  A  brutal  monarch  like  Mahomed 
Toghluk  might,  for  a  time,  impose  cesses  or  taxes  which  rendered 
cultivation  impossible,  and  when  the  villagers  fled,  might  hunt 
tliem  down  like  wild  beasts ;  but  even  such  misery  had  only  a 
temporary  result.  When  the  storm  passed  over,  the  people  re- 
sumed their  old  habits,  and  their  old  system,  which,  throughout 
India,  might  be  modified  by  local  existing  circumstances,  but  was 
never  wholly  changed  or  eradicated.  It  was  the  only  condition  of 
freedom  which  remained  to  the  Hindoos,  and  it  was  maintained. 
The  Hindoo  system  had  involved  payment  in  kind — a  fifth  generaUy 
of  the  produce.  This  was  changed  by  the  Mahomedans  into  a  com- 
muted pa3rment  in  coin,  when  coin  became  plentiful,  and  was 
probably  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  parties.  It  may  also  be 
f^tated,  to  the  credit  of  the  Mahomedan  Governments,  that  their 
demands  and  assessments  were  seldom  excessive  or  tyrannical, 
^'xcept  when  a  poll-tax  was  imposed  in  addition  to  the  demand 
itpon  the  cultivation ;  and  when  this  took  place,  it  was  at- 
tributable to  the  fanatic  zeal  which  sought  to  aboliah  general 
idolatry  by  taxation  of  individuals. 

It  has  been  often  said  in  praise  of  the  Mahomedan  period,  that 
it^  monuments  are  unsurpassable  in  grandeur ;  and  this  is  true  to  a 
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certain  extent,  though  that  grandeur  belongs  to  the  period  to 
oome,  rather  than  that  which  has  been  described.  Up  to  152C, 
•rcliitectttre  had  mode  comparatiyely  little  progress,  and  their 
magnificent  fortresses  were  only  perfected  after  the  introduction 
of  artillery.  Feroze  Toghluk  had  constructed  canals,  and  intro- 
daced  from  the  south  of  India  the  system  of  irrigation ;  but  his 
is  a  solitary  instance  of  this  public  benevolence,  and  personally, 
in  all  respects,  he  was  one  of  the  most  considerate  of  the  early 
emperors  of  Dehly*  Of  the  rest  there  are  but  few  remains  of 
•ny  beaaty  or  grandeur ;  even  their  mausoleums  and  palaces  are 
ioaignificant  in  comparison  with  those  which  followed  at  Agra 
and  Dehly,  and  in  the  Deccan ;  and  it  was  in  Guzerat  and  Malwah 
only,  where  the  local  monarchs  applied  the  principle  of  Jain> 
aichitecture  to  their  public  edifices,  that  up  to  this  period,  152f$^ 
any  rsmarkable  buildings  had  been  constructed. 

In  regard  to  education,  the  Mahomedans  founded  many  colleges 
and  schools  at  their  capitals,  and  in  soqie  instances  extended  their 
Khod  system  into  yiUages  in  connection  with  the  endowments  of 
mooques ;  but  the  languages  taught  in  them,  Persian  and  Arabic, 
were  foreign  to  the  people,  and  even  to  Mahomedans  who  became 
gradually  part  of  the  general  population,  and  spoke  vernacular 
IsBgoagea.  The  range  of  acquirement  was  con&ied  to  religious 
works  and  a  few  elementary  sciences,  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  were  unattainable  by  the  people  at  large.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  ordinary  Hindoo  vilL^^sch(K>ls  were  not  in- 
terfered with,  but  they  formed  no  part  of  the  State  system. 
It  is  recorded  of  many  of  the  kings,  that  they  patronised  literal- 
tore;  that  they  themselves  were  authors  and  poets;  but  th*) 
learned  men  who  assembled  at  their  courts  were  not  Indian ; 
they  came  from  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  even  Spain ;  that  i^, 
(torn  those  countries  to  which  the  best  era  of  Mahomedan  litera- 
ture belongs.  Some  local  historians  made  records  of  their  times ; 
bat  the  best  of  them,  Ferishta,  was  a  Persian,  and  belonged  to  a 
later  period.  Any  progress  in  science  which  distinguished  other 
Mahomedan  countries  did  not  appear  in  India.  In  poetry,  and  in 
DOTels  and  tales,  there  is  an  equal  blank  as  regards  native  Ma- 
homedans ;  for  Ameer  Khoosroo,  and  other  Dehly  authors,  were 
foreignera.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Hindoo  literature  wa^ 
dead. 

In  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  no  progress  appears. 
Main  trades  between  the  capital  and  the  chief  towns  of  provinces 
might  be  cleared  of  impediments  and  jungles;  but  it  has  not 
been  discovered  that  any  permanent  road  or  causeway  was  ever 
attempted  or  executed.  There  were  hors^-poets,  and  post-hous<»9 
in  tome  instances;  but  these  were  for  the  use  of  Govexnmenft 
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fiervants  end  mesaeoffin,  not  for  the  people  tt  Urge.  In  otha 
respects,  the  communication*  through  the  counti;,  whether  bf 
wheeled  ciirri&^B  or  tmllocka,  renulned  w  they  were  before  the 
ndr^Qt  nf  the  Mahomedana. 

It  will  be  admilCed,  perhipa,  that  euch  «  ajBtem  of  gOTernmeot 
■KtiA  cnpnble  of  nn  eol^htened  piogreas,  and  wu  not  fitted  foi 
iDitiating  any-  It  hnd  nerer  attempted  any  centralixiiig  inflnencea 
r>f  nil] eli oration,  aod  wa*  one  of  bnite  force  and  conquest  qdI;, 
without  other  aim  ot  conaequenoe.  In  ita  tuni,  and  withont  uj 
priociple  of  co-ndhosion,  it  had  fallen  to  pieeei,  aa  wa*  it*  in- 
evitable destiny ;  and  it  amj  be  believed  that  in  1G36,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Northern  India  regatdad  their  delireianoa  &odi  thai 
■  p-loom;  and  dissolute  A^han  tyrant*  with  a  grim  aatiafitction, 
though  they  might  not  hare  much  hope  front  Uieir  Moghnl  auc- 
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Ckurit  was  a  lineal  deioendant  of  Tnmoor,  or  Tameriane,  and  the 
sixth  iu  descent  from  him.  Hia  fiither,  Oomur  Sheikh  Mina,  bad 
fii'^t  been  placed  in  charge  of  Kabool,  by  hia  bther,  Abu  Sud; 
but  he  was  removed  to  Ferghana,  on  the  Juzartea,  where  Baboi 
vas  bom.  Ilin  mother  waa  a  Uoghul  of  the  race  of  Ghengii 
Kfann ;  but  Babur  had  no  liUng  for  the  tribe,  and  indeed  hu 
recorded  tliat  be  detested  them.  It  ia  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
dynasty  he  founded  in  India  should  ever  have  been  termed 
aioghul ;  it  WHS  esBentially  Tartar  ;  but  the  moat  recent  inTadoaa 
from  the  west  having  been  by  Moghuls,  all  Mahomedana  had 
become  kno^n  under  that  appellation,  and  the  emperora  tbem- 
aelvea  never  aeeni  to  have  desired  to  alter  what  wa*  assigned  to 
them  by  the  people.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this 
work  to  follow  the  early  fortnnea  of  Bt^ur.  They  an  fall  of 
romance,  and  the  student  will  find  in  the  Autobiography  of  this 
prince.  tranBlated  by  Mr.  Eraldne,  not  only  a  fund  of  informaliaD 
in  regard  to  transnctiona  in  Central  Ama  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  a  delightful  record  of  hi*  own  taitea, 
feelingK,  and  adventuTs*,  written  with  truth,  and  under  a  high 
aense  of  enjoyment  of  the  beautiee  and  pteasurea  of  nature  and  of 
life,  which  is  very  charming.  When  he  waa  only  twelve  years 
old,  he  lost  bis  father,  and  became  king  of  the  family  dominions; 
and  at  the   age  of   fifteen,  he   bad   conquwed   for   himself   hi* 
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anceston'  coital  of  Sannacand.  This  he  was  too  weak  to  retain — 
bis  conquest,  and  even  his  own  dominions^  alike  paaeed  away  from 
him,  and  he  waa  reduced  to  such  atndta  of  poverty,  that  his 
eeiTints  even  abandoned  him.  When  in  hia  twenty-third  year, 
Babur  was  driven  out  of  Trana-Oxania,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  turning-point  in  his  fortune;  for  in  1604,  abandoning 
Central  Asia,  he  had  possesaed  himself  of  the  kingdom  of  Kabool, 
when  he  reigned,  in  a  constant  atate  of  chronic  warfare  with  his 
neijrhbottrs,  and  of  watchfulnesa  to  preserve  his  own  possessions. 
In  1511  he  had  again  taken  Sarmacand;  but,  as  before,  could  not 
retain  it ;  and  by  a  combination  of  Persiana  and  Uibeks,  in  1514, 
he  was  deprived  of  all  hia  domimona  except  Bactiia.  It  waa  now 
that  he  turned  hia  attention  to  India.  The  news  of  the  dis- 
tractions and  repeated  revolutions  at  Dehly  reached  him  through 
Dottlttt  Khan  Lody,  viceroy  of  the  Punj&b,  from  time  to  time ; 
and  he  conceived  it  a  &vourable  opportunity  for  establishing  the 
empire,  to  which,  by  hia  anceator  Teimoor'a  conquest,  he  had  at 
leait  a  better  claim  than  any  of  the  adventurers  who  had  success- 
ively filled  the  throne.  His  fin«t  advance  into  India  took  place  in 
1519 ;  but  he  had  only  reached  Peahawur,  when  an  invasion  of 
Baduhsh^  by  the  King  of  Kaahgar  obliged  him  to  return.  He 
had  been  unable  to  establish  communication  with  Doulut  Khan 
Lody ;  but  he  had  written  to  the  Emperor  Ibrahim  Lody,  that  the 
Pnnjab  ahonld  of  right  belong  to  him,  and  he  requested  its 
ceadon.  In  1520  he  again  maivhed  into  India,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  as  suddenly  aa  before,  to  repel  an  invasion  from 
Kandahar.  In  1524  Doulut  Khan  renewed  hia  invitations,  and 
fitbur  advanced  as  fSar  aa  Lahore;  but  Doulut  Khan  had  now 
turned  against  him,  and  in  the  uncertunty  of  his  position,  Babur 
retained  to  Kabool,  having  left  governors  in  the  districts  he  had 
occupied.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  Alla-ood-deen  Lody,  uncle  to  the 
King  of  Dehly,  who  had  been  redding  at  Kabool,  made  an 
attempt,  under  tiie  assistance  of  Doulut  Khan,  to  gain  the  throne 
of  Dehly ;  bat  waa  defeated,  and  returned  to  his  placd  of  refuge. 
This  seema  to  have  encouraged  Babur  to  make  a  final  attempt. 
He  crossed  the  Indus  on  December  15, 1525,  at  the  head  of  only 
10,000  chosen  horse,  and  was  met  by  Doulut  Khan  Lody  and  his 
mo  Ghaiy  Khan,  at  the  head  of  40,000  Dehly  cavalry ;  but  they 
dechned  an  action,  and  reconciliation  between  Babur  and  Doulut 
Khan  ensued  soon  afterwarda.  Invitations  from  many  parties  dis- 
affixted  to  the  emperor  now  came'  intrepidly,  and  the  sequel  has 
already  been  related  in  Chapter  XII,  Book  IL ;  the  battie  at 
Paniput,  and  the  death  of  Ibnhim  Lody  in  the  action.  Sending 
on  his  eldest  son  Hoomayoon  to  occupy  Agre,  Babur  entered 
Dehly  on  May  10, 1526,  and  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  India. 
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Bahur  had  probftbtj  been  miaiafonned  as  to  the  tnie  conditioa 
nt  the  Tnouarcfajr  of  Debly ;  be  mnj  have  constdered  that  tt  «!• 
tended  arer  all  Indin,  wherew  he  found  it  to  be  confined  to  a 
naiTon'  tract,  nortb-west  of  Dehly,  communicating  irith  the 
I'unjaU.  All  else,  to  the  aouth  and  ea«t,  was  in  tfae  poaaeegjon  of 
revolted  chieftains,  and  must  he  reconquered.  His  armj  too  waa 
probably  affected  by  thii  discovery,  as  macb  as  by  the  beat  of  the 
wealher :  for  it  became  diacontented,  and  even  omoug  tfae  nobles 
and  cnurttete  of  Dehly  an  expectation  appears  to  have  arisen  that 
Bsbur.  like  his  ancestor  Teimoor,  would  be  content  with  a 
rnniioiii,  and  leave  them  to  their  usual  intrigues  and  revolutions. 
Babur,  hcwever,  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  had  come  to 
conquc'r  India,  and  would  do  so.  Hie  appeal  to  hie  own  army  was 
succG^sfiil ;  under  his  resolute  demeanour,  many  who  had  revolted 
niftd^  r^ubmission,  and  in  four  months  his  son  Hoomayoou  had 
recovpred  Jooopoor,  and  with  it  much  of  Bengal  and  Bebar. 

Wliile  the  power  of  the  Dehly  kings  was  on  the  decline,  that  of 
the  IliTidoos  in  Rajpootana  was  on  the  increase,  and  had  become 
in  a  ■.'T'iBX  measure  consolidated  under  Bunga,  rajah  of  Chittore. 
In  1511)  he  bad  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Hahmood  Ehiljy, 
kioK  of  Malwah,  and  since  then  bad  very  materially  increased  in 
powf  r.  So  long  as  Babur  was  merely  opposed  lo  a  King  of  Dehly, 
Hiiytbiii;;  that  would  tend  to  weaken  that  monotchy  was  welcome 
to  t)io  Hiadoo  princ?,  and  he  had  sent  Babur  friendly  communica- 
tioTi.-t :  but  when  be  became  emperor,  the  situation  was  changed. 
Hai'ili  Sunga  summoned  to  his  aid  all  the  choicest  warriors  of  tbe 
Rnip'^.t  tribes ;  and  exciting  them  by  an  appeal  to  their  former 
chiTiilroiu  deeds  in  defence  of  Hindooism  and  their  country, 
receivi'd  an  enthusiastic  response.  Once  overthrown,  the  Ma> 
home'iiins  could  not  again  rise,  and  the  national  faith  Srould  be 
rcstort'L  War  was  now  declared,  Msbomedan  outposts  were 
driven  into  the  fort  of  Bynna,  and  the  Hindoo  army  advanced 
towards  Ilehly,  and  was  met  by  Babur  near  Sikry.  His  Memoirs 
nffard  iknipte  evidence  of  the  anxiety  he  suSered  on  this  occasion. 
An  astrologer  from  Kabool  had  foretold  the  defeat  of  his  army ; 
bis  b>'^t  veteran  troops  were  dismayed ;  his  Indian  borae  either 
deserted  to  tbe  enemy  or  left  his  camp.  He  became  penitent 
hefM-i  Ood,  be  says :  forswore  drinking,  gave  avray  his  gold  and 
silver  piips,  and  vowed  to  let  his  beard  grow ;  but  he  did  more 
than  ibi^ — be  assembled  bis  best  officers,  and  appealed  to  th«ir 
honour,  luid  tbe  glory  they  had  already  achieved  in  many  a 
Gghl.  ^'ere  men  of  Islam  to  quail  before  the  infidels  P  Tfae 
reply  "-ns  a  fervent  shout  of  devotion.  As  be  drew  up  his  army 
b^r-iri'  ilie  action,  he  rode  down  tbe  lines  cheering  the  men,  and 
\f  Lie  instructions,  and  saw  with  joy  that  their  old  ajurit  hid 
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not  departed.  Tlie  Eojpoots  fought  with  a  valour  and  desperation 
that  astonished  even  Bahur  himself;  but  they  sustained  a  bloody 
defeat,  and  fled.  In  the  sequel,  Rajpootana  was  reduced  to 
order,  and  Mahomedan  garrisons  placed  in  strong  positions ;  and 
this  having  been  accomplished,  Bahur  turned  his  arms  towards 
Mahmood  Lody,  who,  having  assumed  the  title  of  sooltan,  had 
declared  independence,  and  advanced  to  Benares  with  100,000 
men.  This  great  but  incongruous  levy  was  also  defeated,  and 
afterwards  dispersed,  Mahmood  himself  retiring  beyond  the 
Soane  river.  Babur  was  now  in  possession  of  the  Dehly  territory 
Boath  of  the  Ganges.  North  Behar  was  still  held  by  the  King  of 
Bengal ;  but  he  made  little  resistance,  and  was  admitted  to  terms. 
Soon  afterwards  a  body  of  Afghans,  who  had  separated  from  the 
Bengal  army,  rallied  under  Bayezeed  Khan,  and  had  taken  Lukh- 
now;  hut  these  also  were  pursued  and  dispersed,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  glorious  and  memorable  campaign^  Babur  re-^ 
turned  to  Agra.    It  had  been  his  last  effort.  : 

At  Agra  Babur  was  joined  by  his  son  Hoomayoon,  who  had 
left  his  government  of  Badukshan  without  leave,  but  was  never- 
tneless  affectionately  welcomed.  It  is  very  possible  that  he  had 
leceiTed  intimation  of  his  father's  indifferent  state  of  health, 
and  wished  to  be  near  him.  He  himself,  however,  fell  ill,  and  ao 
dangerously,  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  When  Hoomayoon 
had  been  altogether  given  up  by  the  physicians,  his  father,  in 
socordance  with  a  strange  superstition  of  his  country,  and  despite 
the  entreaties  of  hia  courtiers,  determined  to  give  his  own  life  for 
bis  son's,  and  take  his  son's  illness  on  himself;  he  accordingly 
walked  thrice  round  his  bed  praying.  In  a  short  time  after- 
wards he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  *  I  have  borne  it  away,  I  have 
home  it  away  I '  and  began  to  decline.  But)  as  has  been  stated, 
his  health  had  already  been  affected  by  the  climate  of  India,  and 
the  immense  personal  exertions  made  in  the  last  campaign :  and  an 
illness  began,  before  which  he  gradually  sank,  and  expired  at  Agra, 
on  December  26, 1530,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-eighth  of  his  reign. 

Of  all  the  varied  acts  of  his  romantic  life,  there  was  none  which, 
for  daring  valour,  resolution,  and  consummate  ability,  could  com- 
pare with  Babur's  short  but  brilliant  Indian  career.  In  less  than 
four  years,  he  had  not  only  founded  the  dynasty  of  a  great  empire, 
but  had  recovered  most  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  Dehly.  He 
bad  himself  selected  a  place  for  his  grave,  by  a  sparkling  stream, 
near  Kabool,  and  he  was  buried  there ;  while  to  this  day  the  garden 
around  his  tomb  is  a  fiivourite  holiday  resort  of  the  people  of 
that  city.  Mr.  Elphinstone  has  recorded  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  man  ('  History,'  Book  VU.),  and  quoted 
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from  his  MemdiB  nun]'  cnrioui  and  intenstiiig  puMgM ;  but  tha 
Memoin  Uienuelvea  are  hudly  to  be  aatunatod  bcaa  exinctc,  and 
.-bould  be  lead  in  their  eating,  u  theooljmMiia  ofnudenUiuling 
the  great  but  nmpie  wiadom,  habitual  generiMtj,  and  Ught-beartcd 
chcerfolneae,  indomitable  brayerj  and  peneTetance,  wit,  humani, 
find  re&eshing  boon-compwiiootlup,  of  thb  tnart  natnnd  and  a- 
traardinai;  monaKh. 


Ox  Hooroajoon'a  acceuion  to  tli«  thnme  of  Dehlj,  be  had  to 
m&lce  proTiiion,  agiwaUy  with  hia  fkthei'a  dying  i«quet^  for  lui 
Dwa  three  brothers:  Kamrin,  Hindil,  and  Hiru  Ajh^ri.  Of 
these,  KamrfnwM  employed  an  governor  of  Kabool  and  Kandahar; 
the  others  had  ■■  yet  received  no  offices.  Hoomajoon  would 
hare  preferred  retaining  Eabooi  and  Kandahar  aa  an  appanage  to 
Lis  Indian  dominioni ;  nay,  Tery  powibly,  might  hare  prefemd 
them  to  India  itself;  but  he  had  little  choice  b  the  matter. 
liamrAn  waa  by  no  meana  diapoaed  to  pre  np  the  tertitoiy  oier 
which  be  ruled,  and  Hoomayoon  had  no  meana  of  compelling  him 
to  do  ao.  He,  therefore,  made  over  Afghanistan  to  hia  brother, 
nnd  with  it,  the  whole  of  the  Ponjlb.  In  following  this  conne, 
howoTer,  he  very  materially  weakened  his  own  poaition ;  fooi 
r^nrs  had  not  lufficed  for  conaolidating  the  power  of  the  new 
Indian  dynasty,  and  Hoomayoon  was  ij  no  means  poaseesed  of 
the  talent  or  of  the  prestige  of  hia  father.  He  depended  entireW 
itpnn  his  anny,  which  was  in  fine  oondition ;  bnt  he  had  alienated 
from  hinuelf  tiie  proTinces  from  which  beih  auppliee  of  menconld 
be  drawn,  the  Indian  aoldieiy  had  alrttidy  the  repntatian  of  being 
mercenary  and  unfuthful,  and  be  bad  no  Inut  in  them.  To  hia 
brother  Hindil  he  allotted  the  government  of  Sumbbnl,  and  to 
Mina  Askari  that  of  Mewat  in  Northern  S^pootana. 

The  emperor's  fint  campaign  waa  directed  agunst  the  HindoM 
of  Bundelkund,  always  turbulent  and  disaffected.  Kalinjer,  so 
many  times  the  subject  of  contention,  was  again  being  besieged, 
when  the  Afghan  cldeftunsof  Bengal,  Bayeceed  and  Bibnn,  again 
rebelled.  This  insurrection  waa  speedily  repressed,  and  the 
emperor  proceeded  to  attack  Chunar,  then  held  by  Sh^re  Khan, 
another  powerful  Afghan  feudatory.  He  however  submitted,  on 
condition  of  reluning  hia  fort ;  and  the  emperor,  in  1632,  returned 
iu  Agra.  At  this  period,  the  kingdom  of  Quierat,  aa  will  be  elu> 
where  related,  had  attained  its  greatest  eminence.    Bahndui  Shah 
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WM  its  Idng,  whoi  as  related  in  Cli.  HI.,  Buok  III.,  had  aacceeded 
Moxuffer  Shah  in  1526.     He  had  annexed  Malwah  and  aome 
Hindoo  States  to  hia  dominions;  and  as  far  south  as  Ahmed* 
nugger  the  kings  of  the  Deocan  acknowledged  him  as  a  para- 
mount power.    Bahadur  Sbah  was  by  no   means  disposed  to 
acknowledge  the  new  dynasty  of  Dehly.    If  he  owed  allegiance  at 
all,  it  was  to  the  house  of  Lody,  which  >ad  afforded  him  honour- 
aUe  protection  in  his  absence  from  Ghixerat ;  none  certainly  to  the 
boose  of  Teimoor.    NcTertheless  Bahadur  Shah  might  have  been 
as  little  noticed  by  Hoomayoon  as  he  had  been  by  Babur,  had  he 
chosen  to  keep  neutral ;  but  he  did  not  remain  so.  His  first  offence 
was  the  prot^^on  of  Hoomayoon*s  brother^in-Jaw,  who,  under  an 
accusation  of  treason,  had  fled  from  Dehly ;  and  while  negotiations 
regarding  him  were  in  progress,  AUa-ood-deen  Lody,  the  uncle  of 
the  late  Ihrahim  Lody,  whose  unsuccessful  attempt  to  possess 
himself  of  Dehly  has  been  related  in  the  Inst  chapter,  suddenly 
left  Afghanistan,  and  claimed  his  assistance.     Bahadur  Shah 
dare  not,  perhaps,  openly  espouse  his  cause;  but  he  gave  him 
money,  by  which  AllA-ood-deen  was  enabled  to  equip  a  consider- 
able force,  and  dispatch  it  against  Dehly,  under  the  command  of 
his  son  Tartar  Khan.    It  was,  however,  defeated  by  the  emperor 
in  a  general  action  fought  near  Byana,  in  which  Tartar  Khan 
was  slain.    Hoomayoon  was  not  now  to  be  restnuned  from  follow- 
ing up  his  victory  over  the  malcontents  in  an  advance  into  Guzerat ; 
and  this  vras  delayed  on  a  serious  point  of  honour  peculiar  to  the 
times.    Bahadur  Shah  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Hajah  of 
Chittore,  and  had  invested  that  fort    Were  he  to  be  attacked  in 
that  position,  it  would  not  only  be  at  a  disadvantage,  but  as  a 
corresponding  relief  to  '  the  Infidels.'    Hoomayoon  waited  there- 
fore for  the  fSUl  of  Chittore;  and  in  November  1634  advanced 
upon  Bahadur  Shah's  camp,  which  was  entrenched  at  Munde- 
6oor.    He  had  placed  great  confidence  in  his  guns,  which  were 
served  by  the  Portuguese,  who  had  enabled  him  to  prevail  at 
Chittore;  but  they  were  of  no  avail:   Hoomayoon  cut  off  the 
supplies,  and  on  his  final  attack  in  March  1635,  Bahadur  fied 
precipitately   to  Mandoo,  and  thence,  finding  himself  pursued 
bj  the   emperor    in   person,  to    Cambay,  and   eventually   to 
the  Island  of  Diu.     Bahadur  did  not  attempt  to  defend  his 
territories,  of  which  the  emperor  took  possession ;  but  the  fort  of 
Champanair  long  held  out,  and  was  only  taken  by  escalade,  the 
emperor  himself  being  one  of  the  three  hundred  men  who  gained 
entrance  by  climbing  its  almost  perpendicular  side,  by  means 
of  steel  spikes   driven  into  crevices  in  the  rock,   while   the 
attention  of  the  garrison  was  drawn  off  by  a  feint  against  the 
gate.    Believing  his  occupation  of  Guzerat  to  have  been  secure, 
Hoomayoon  left  the   province  under   charge   of    his  brother 
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Mina  Askari,  the  bislory  of  whose  brief  adminUtratioii  will  be 
pTsn  in  coDoectioD  with  the  reign  of  Buhadur  Sb»h,  «id  mArcliwi 
for  Bengal,  about  1637,  Hccording  to  Mr.  Elphinstone'i  compma* 
tion  of  time,  against  Sh^re  Kban,  who  had  Bgaiti  rebelled,  and  on 
this  occMJon  in  a  most  formidable  luaiiner.  The  detoili  of  Sh^ie 
Khan's  progress  will  be  more  fitly  given  in  the  history  of  hi» 
cnrepr  and  reign  than  in  this  place.  Hooniavoon,  »»  ho  •d*anced 
eHBtwurdfl,  found  ShSre  Khan  wag  engaged  in  subduing  Bengal: 
and  he  therefore  laid  aieg:e  to  Chunar,  which  lay  in  the  direct  line 
of  his  advance,  and  of  his  eomniunications.  Chunar  waa  taken— 
the  pass  ol  ChikraguUy,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  was  found 
nnoccupied,  and  IIooma,voon's  army  debouched  without  oppot-ition 
into  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Gour  was  taken  po^eesion  of  almost 
without  resistance,  but  still  Sh^re  Khan  was  at  a  distance.  He 
had,  however,  followed  a  wise  course.  He  had  allowed  tha 
emperor  to  advance,  as  it  were,  into  a  decoy.  The  Gauge*  began 
to  inundate  the  country,  and  the  rains  rendered  it  impasBable. 
The  emperor  held  his  gr'iund  near  Gour  during  the  monsoon,  but 
when  the  dry  season  enabled  him  to  advance,  he  foand  that  Sh6re 
Khan  had  thrown  himself  between  Gour  and  the  upper  pruvioces, 
and  was  intercepting  his  communications.  The  advanced  force  of 
his  army,  on  its  return  towards  the  upper  provinces,  waa  defeated 
■near  Mongyr,  and  before  he  could  form  any  plans  of  hie  own, 
Sh^re  Khan  with  his  whole  army  had  talien  up  a  position  acro» 
his  very  path.  This  campaign  is  one  of  the  few  of  lodiao 
occurrence  in  which  military  manoeuvres  were  resorted  to  which 
can  be  followed  with  accuracy ;  and  Sh^re  Khao  is  entitled  to 
high  credit  as  a  general,  for  the  disposition  and  management  of 
bis  forces.  The  emperor  did  not  attack  him  at  once,  as  he  might 
bave  done  with  advantage,  but  allowed  him,  during  a  delay  of 
nearly  two  months,  to  entrench  his  camp ;  out  of  which  he  aallied 
on  the  night  of  June  IS,  1S3II,  leaving  enough  force  to  mask  his 
movements,  and  at  daybreak  the  following  morning  assault^  the 
emperor  in  three  divisions.  The  emperor's  bridge  i)f  boats  had  not 
been  finished,  and  escape  wss  next  to  impossible— ShSre  Khan's 
attack  was  irresistible.  Hoomayoon,  as  a  last  resource,  plunged  on 
horseback  into  the  river,  and  would  bare  been  drowned  with  his 
horse,  had  not  a  water-carrier,  floating  on  an  inSated  water-bag, 
rescued  him.  His  army,  including  the  best  portion  of  his  fsthei'i 
veterans,  perished  for  the  most  part  by  the  sword  and  in  Uie  in- 
undations. The  empress,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  was  after- 
wards sent  by  Sh^re  Khan  to  Agra,  with  every  mark  of  reaped. 

Hoomayoon  reached  Agrasafely,  and  found  public  affairs  in  great 
confusion.  His  defeat,  and  the  loss  of  his  army,  had  reduced  his 
preetige.     His  brother  Hiodal   had  conspired   agiinat   him,   and 
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EMOibk^  who  had  aniTed  from  Kabool,  was  hardly  to  be  trusted. 
Eyentoally,  howerer,  they  were  all  reconciled.  They  expected  that 
Shi6n  Khiin  would  follow  up  hia  succesaea,  and  were  prepared  to 
meet  him ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  remained  in  Bengal,  reducing 
the  whole  to  order,  and  establishing  his  own  government.  Growing 
wetzy  of  delay,  and  seeing  how  greatly  Sh^  Khan  was  im- 
proTing  his  position,  the  emperor  movc^  against  him  in  April 
1540;  and  near  Kanouj,  met  Sh^re  Khan,  who  had  advanced  to 
enooonter  him.  Hoomayoon  had  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats 
aooas  the  Ghmges,  oyer  which  he  was  allowed  to  pass  his  army 
without  molestation.  No  sooner  had  he  done  so,  however, 
than  he  was  attacked  by  Sh^re  Khan  on  May  16,  and  sustained 
an  irreparable  defeat  His  army  was  driven  back  upon  the 
bridge  and  into  the  river,  where  it  perished  for  the  most  part ; 
and  Hoomayoon,  whose  horse  was  wounded,  would  have  perished 
also,  but  for  a  eunuch,  who  guided  an  elephant  on  which  the 
emperor  had  mounted,  into  the  river  and  swam  it  across.  Here, 
too,  escape  would  have  been  imposnble,  for  the  elephant  could 
not  moont  the  steep  bank  on  the  other  side ;  but  two  soldiers, 
who  saw  what  had  happened,  tied  their  turbans  together,  threw 
them  to  the  emperor,  and  so  drew  him  to  the  shore.  He  was 
now  joined  by  his  brothers  Hind^  and  Askari,  and  rallying  a  few 
troops,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Agra,  whence, 
collecting  such  treasures  and  valuables  as  they  could,  the  brothers 
porsoed  their  route  to  Lahore,  expecting  that  Kamrdn,  who  was 
there,  would  enable  them  to  hold  their  ground.  In  this,  however, 
the  emperor  was  mistaken ;  for  Kamran  made  peace  with  Sh^re 
Khan,  by  the  cession  of  the  Punjab,  and  retired  to  KabooL 

Hoomayoon  now  proceeded  to  Sinde,  then  in  possession  of 
HoQsein  Arghoon ;  and  endeavoured  to  excite  him  to  action  in 
his  behalf.  But  he  was  coldly  received,  and  in  the  end  opposed 
bj  this  princoy  who  foroed  him  to  leave  Sinde ;  and  in  Ids  ex- 
tremity, the  emperor  determined  to  cross  the  desert,  and  threw 
himaelf  upon  the  protection  of  Mai  D^,  rajah  of  Joudpoor.  The 
niaich  was  one  of  misery  and  privation,  many  of  his  followers 
periahed  from  thirst ;  and  when  the  unfortunate  monarch  reached 
ioadpoor,  he  found  the  r^ah  hostile  to  him,  and  was  obliged  once 
moie  to  resume  his  wanderings  in  the  desert  between  U>at  city 
and  the  Indus.  It  was  a  tract  of  burning  sand,  with  hardly  a 
break,  imrelieved  by  the  shade  of  a  single  tree,  and  almost  desti* 
tttte  of  water.  Wherever  there  was  any  in  the  deep  wells,  a  few 
houses  had  been  built,  generally  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  bold 
vaee  of  hereditary  robbers  and  marauders.  These  people  guarded 
their  water  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  resisted  the  attempts  of  the 
emperor's  escort  to  obtain  it,  and  after  sharp  skirmbhes  in  ma^ 
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plnceot  the  unhappy  fugitivea  were  frequently  driven  off,  ud, 
Hireftdy  ezhaoited,  had  to  atruj^le,  u  beac  they  could,  to  uoth«i 
lialiing-plsce  further  on.  In  additioo  to  the  men,  the  honea,  aad 
a  few  camels,  thera  was  a  crowd  of  helpleu  women,  mcluding 
th@  empreuy  then  fu  advaDoed  in  pregnancy,  and  her  attendant]. 
Aft^r  many  wesiy  marchea,  attended  with  the  loea  of  numbera  of 
i)ieir  company  hy  CEhaiution,  thirst,  and  Sghdng,  they  fonnd 
I  heofeWw  pursued  by  a  body  of  the  Jondpoor  caraliy,  from  whom 
escape  wai  impoaaible ;  but  they  were  not  attached,  and  it  waned 
the  intention  of  their  puivuers  that  they  ahonld  periah  in  the 
%vaste ;  for  parties  of  hone  preceded  them,  cutting  off  all  bcc«m 
to  water  and  proTinoni.  Vet  the  emperor  ud  hia  devoted  fol- 
InwNB  atniggled  on,  until,  in  final  de^air,  they  prepared  them- 
^elvea  for  deftth.  At  this  juncture,  their  pursuers  appear  to  have 
been  actuated  by  pity  for  thttr  aufferingi ;  for  the  aon  of  the  rajah 
ndvmced  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  after  upbraiding  the  emperoi 
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the  slaughter  of  cattle,  provided  him  with  water  andafewct 
provisioiis,  and  suffered  him  to  depart.  Amerkote,  upon  which 
plaoe  bis  final  hope  of  deliverance  retted,  was,  however,  ctiU  far 
illatuit,  and  the  horron  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  aid  march 
were  almoet  exceeded  before  it  was  concluded;  but  finally  the 
impetor,  with  but  seven  followers,  arrived  at  the  fortTeaa,  and 
I'biained  from  its  rajah,  R4ni  Persid,  the  hospitality  and  rest  he 
?»  deeply  needed.  Here  too  was  boni,  oo  October  14, 1542,  the 
Prince  Alibur,  destined  to  become  one  of  the  moat  gloriotu 
nionoichs  that  India  ever  poseeaeed. 

From  Amerkote,  with  the  oaaiitance  of  its  rajah,  Hoomayoon 
made  a  &mh  attempt  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Sinde.  He  was  joined 
by  other  Hindoo  princes,  and  fonnd  himself  at  the  head  of  lfi,000 
hor»e;  bat  he  made  no  progrees  against  Hoosein  Arghoon;  and 
U&ni  Fen&d,  affronted  by  the  conduct  of  some  Mogbnls,  suddenly 
left  Hoomsyoon's  camp,  his  example  being  followed  by  moot  of 
tbe  others.  The  contest  with  Hoosein  Arghoon  did  not  last  long 
nfter  this.  Olad  to  be  rid  of  the  emperor  on  any  terms,  he  asiiated 
bim  to  proceed  to  Kandahar,  and  on  July  9,  1643,  Hoomayoon 
I'roceeded  thither,  all  hope  of  t«-eatabliihing  himself  in  India 
ijsing  tat  the  present  abandoued. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  AFOHAK  SYNASTT  OF  BOOB,   1540  TO  1545. 

Afixr  the  flight  of  the  Emperor  Hoomayoon  from  India,  his  buo 
oenful  liyaly  Sh^re  Shah  Soor,  succeeded  him ;  and  established 
the  seventh  Afghan  dynasty.  Sh^re  Shah  was  descended  from  a 
fiunily  of  pnrely  military  adyenturers.  Ifis  grandfather,  Ibrahim 
Khan  Soor,  a  member  of  the  Afghan  tribe  of  that  name,  belonged 
to  the  town  of  R6h,  in  the  province  of  Peshawnr;  and  on  the 
aeeenum  of  King  BheUole  Lody,  came  to  Dehly  in  search  of  em- 
ployment The  Soor  fiunily  claimed  descent  from  the  princes  of 
Ohoor,  one  of  whom,  Mahomed  Soor,  settled  among  the  A^hans 
of  Rdh,  manied  the  daughter  of  a  chieftain,  and  transmitted  his 
name  to  his  posterity.  The  Soor  tribe  were  thus  distinguished  as 
illostrioos  from  the  other  Afghans  of  the  country.  Ibiahlm  Soor 
^ not  enter  the  royal  serrice  of  Dehly;  he  was  employed  by 
Jamil  Khan,  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  who,  being  afterwards 
appointed  governor  of  Joonpoor,  in  Bengal,  took  Hussnn,  the  son 
of  Ibrahim  Soor,  vrith  him,  conferred  upon  him  the  command  of 
W  hone,  and  granted  estates  for  their  maintenance.  This  person 
lud  dght  sons,  the  two  elder  of  whom,  Fureed  and  Nizam,  were 
legitimate ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  neglected  and  ill-treated, 
and  Fureed  left  his  father,  and  entered  the  service  of  Jumil  Khan, 
u  a  private  soldier.  Bib  father  wrote  for  him  to  be  sent  back 
'  for  his  education ; '  but  the  young  man  coiQd  not  be  persuaded  to 
retam  home,  and  applied  Imnself  diligently  to  study. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  Hussun  Soor  virited  Jum&l 
Khan  at  Joonpoor,  and  being  reconciled  to  his  son  Fureed,  now 
made  over  to  him  the  management  of  the  family  estate,  which  he 
cnndueted  with  great  success :  but  he  vnis  eventually  displaced  by 
his  &ther,  at  the  instance  of  a  favourite  concubine,  in  favour  of 
one  of  her  sons,  Sooliman.  Fureed  then  left  Bengal,  and  proceeded 
to  Agra,  where  he  took  service  with  Doulut  Khan  Lody,  a  relative 
of  &e  king,  Ibrahim  Lody,  who  endeavoured  to  interest  the  king 
in  ikvoor  of  his  proUffS;  but  failing  in  this,  Fureed  made  no 
other  effort  to  disturb  his  father's  arrangements,  and  on  his 
death  was  recognised  as  his  heir,  and  received  the  royal  confirma- 
tion of  the  family  estatea  He  was  not  opposed  by  Sooliman,  who 
tetiied  to  the  court  of  Mahomed  Khsn  Soor,  a  distant  relative, 
DOW  governor  of  Joonpoor,  who  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to 
make  an  anangemeat  betwe^  the  brothers,  and  was  preparing  to 
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enforce  his  awiinl,  when  Ibnhim  Lodj,  the  king,  fell  in  battle, 
and  wu  succeeded  b}*  the  Kroperor  Babui'. 

Fureed  Soot  would  have  benn  unable  to  resut  the  combination 
ninuDst  bim,  but  for  the  protection  of  Mahomed  Shah  Lohanv, 
wlio  had  aaeumed  indepeudeiice  in  Behai.  On  one  occaaon,  during 
(,  hunting  purty,  Fureed  slew  a  tiger  with  a  single  blow  of  hia 
sabre,  and  received  on  the  spot  the  title  of  Sh^re  Khaji,  b;  which 
he  was  ever  afterwards  djatinguiahed,  and  was  alao  appointed 
tutor  t«  the  hbg's  eon.  This  did  not,  howerer,  pieserre  him  bom 
the  efforts  of  the  family  combination  agaiuBt  him ;  and  eveotuallT 
Mshotued  Ehan  Soor,  taking  advantage  of  hie  t«mporarf  absence, 
Gent  a  force  into  the  district,  and  placed  Sooliman  and  lus  brother 
Ahmed  in  possession  of  the  family  estate.  Shdre  Ehao  tonk 
refuge  with  the  governor  of  Euna,  and  obtained  from  him  a  body 
fif  troops  to  recover  his  territoiiee,  in  the  name  of  the  new  Em- 
peror Babur.  In  thia  he  was  perfectly  successful;  and  he  le- 
coveied  also  other  districts  in  the  emperor's  name,  besides  his 
own,  obliging  Mahomed  Khan  Soor  to  flj.  Shdre  Ebim  thuj 
became  locally  very  powerful ;  bnt  he  recalled  Mahomed  Khan 
Soor,  and  generously  put  him  in  re-posseenon  of  his  estate,  thus 
converting  his  greatest  foe  into  his  wannest  Mend.  Sh6ra  Khan 
had  doubtless  thus  eaily  perceived  the  necessity  of  strengtbening 
the  Afghan  party  in  Bengal  to  the  utmoat  of  his  power.  Having 
thus  settled  his  Bengal  affairs,  Sh^ra  Ehan  returned  to  Kuim,  and 
nccompanied  his  Mend  the  govemor  on  a  visit  to  the  Empeioi 
Bflbur's  camp. 

Here  he  seems  to  have  first  conceived  the  pnMubility  of  recover- 
ing the  throne  of  Dehlj  for  the  A%han  race.  He  said  to  a 
friend  one  day,  '  that  he  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  drive  thow  foreigners,  the  Moghiils,  out  of  the  countiy.  If  the 
Afghans,  who  were  now  at  enmity  among  themselves,  could  be 
biiiught  to  unite,  the  work  might  be  effected ;  and  should  fortune 
evar  favour  him,  he  imagined  himself  equal  to  the  task.'  Ferishta 
'TiTM  also  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Sh£re  Khan.  He  wai 
seated  one  day  at  diimer  in  the  emperor's  tent,  wh^n  solid  dishes 
of  me»t  were  before  him,  and  he  had  only  a  spoon.  His  call  for  a 
knife  was  not  attended  to,  and  drawing  his  dagger,  he  cut  up 
what  he  needed,  and  made  a  hearty  meaL  The  emperor,  who 
had  been  watching  bis  guest,  turned  to  the  steward  of  the  house- 
hold and  said,  'This  Afghan  is  not  to  be  disconcerted  with  tiiflea, 
he  may  come  to  be  a  great  man  yet.'  ShSre  Khan  was  perhsfw 
sensible  of  the  imprudence  of  bis  conduct,  for  he  toft  the 
emperor's  camp  suddenly,  on  pretence  that  his  utate  had  been 
attacked,  and  proceeded  to  King  Uahomed  Khnn  Lohany,  with 
whom  be  became  an  especial  favourite ,'  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
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numwr  mi  ncietj  or  fail  own  conntryineD,  the  Afgbans,  were 
mere  teeepUble  to  bim  than  thoae  of  the  court  of  the  Mog^bul 
emperoT. 

JN'ot  long  tflerwuds,  King  Mfthomed  Sbtih  Lobanj  died,  leaTing 
■  100— a  miuoT;  end  bii  wife,  the  Sooltatui  Ladoo,  as  t^ent. 
Sb^  Khan  acted  at  her  miuiater;  end,  on  the  ladj'a  death, 
tucc«eded  to  the  chief  power  in  the  State,  which  waa  increaaed  by 
>  decimre  victoTj  obtained  over  the  forces  of  the  King  of  Bengal, 
h  Touid  appuv  aa  though  it  ware  impoaaible  for  anj  Afghan  to 
tndun  tho  sui^oeaa  or  pToaperity  of  another,  and  this  natioDfil 
Euling  bad  piored  the  ruin  of  their  aevenl  ro;al  djnuUeA. 
Alihoogb  Shdre  Khan's  government  of  the  Joonpow  State  bad 
been  nngularlj  beneficial  and  succeaaful,  his  couatr}rnien  urged 
tha  Toung  long,  Julol  Khan,  to  Bj  to  the  King  of  Bengal, 
ilraadj  smarting  under  Sbdre  Khan's  defeat,  and  secure  bis  aid  in 
driiing  the  miniater  from  hia  poeition.  Sh4ie  Khan  oould  onlj 
pioteat  hia  fidelity ;  but  this  had  no  effect,  for  the  young  king 
threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Mahmood  Shah  Pooiby  of 
Bengal,  who,  believing  hia  statemanta,  dispatofaed  a  luge  army 
against  Sh^  Khan.  This,  however,  like  the  former,  waa  utterly 
ruuted,  with  the  losa  of  its  guns  and  elephanta,  by  Shdre  Khan  in 
pcnon ;  and  the  young  king,  wbo  had  been  preaent  with  it,  agfun  fled 
lu  Bengal,  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  recover  his  kingdom. 

this  event  materially  Ineieased  Shto  Klian's  leputation,  and 
lito  hi*  actual  power.  He  had  now  no  rival  in  Bebar,  and  by  bis 
Bianiage  with  Ladoo  MuUika,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Taj  Khan, 
late  governor  of  the  fort  of  Chunar,  secured  that  strong  fort  and 
iu  d«pendeociea ;  while,  about  the  atnM  time,  the  successes  of 
Mihomed  Shah  Lody  against  the  Moghuk  had  aecured  Joonpoor 
tod  its  dependeDcies,  as  far  ad  Maaukpoor,  to  the  Afghans.  This 
powerful  Afghan  confederacy  did  not,  aa  has  be«n  already  relatMl 
ia  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Hoomayoon,  escape  notice ;  and 
Ilooniayoon  marched  against  them  from  Kalinjer,  which  be  was 
hescf^ng.  Whether  from  pique  against  Mahomed  Shah  Lodji 
or  bom  a  conviction  that  the  proper  time  had  not  yet  arrived, 
Shin  Khan  withdraw  his  forces  from  his  ally,  and  an  easy 
victory  over  him  waa  obtained  by  the  Uoghula.  The  Emperor 
Iloamayoon,  who  had  suppoeed  Shfire  Khan  to  be  in  hia  intereal, 
DOW  lent  an  officer — Hindoo  Beg — to  request  the  surrender  ef 
Chnnar.  This,  however,  being  refused,  the  emperor  proceeded  in 
penuD  to  attack  it,  when  Sb^re  Khan  protested  bis  loyalty,  and 
offered  to  send  his  son  with  SOO  horse  to  serve  in  the  royal  army. 
Theae  terma  were  accepted;  Chunar  was  secured  ij  a  royal 
(ttant,  and  while  the  emperor  waa  employed  against  QuMrat, 
Sh^r«  Khan,  joined  by  bis  son  from  the  emperor's  c«mp,  reduced 
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the  whole  of  Behu,  ud  Bftarwarda  Bengal  Shin  Klwa  b»d 
Dov  comjdatalj  thrown  off  th«  maak;  and  on  the  emperor's  retain 
from  Ouient,  be  beaieged  Chtmar,  which  was  taken,  after  a  de- 
fence of  «ii  monthi,  forced  the  pan  of  Otirhv,  and  entered  BengaL 
Sh&M  Khan  was,  howerer,  in  nowise  dismayed.  As  Chnnar  had 
been  captured,  what  he  moat  needed  waa  a  safe  place  for  bi> 
fainily,  and  where  his  treasure  could  be  protected ;  and  he  propcoed 
to  Hurree  Krishn,  a  Hindoo  chief  who  held  poMesdon  of  the  im- 
pregnable fort  of  Rhotas,  to  admit  bim.  The  Hindoo,  tnuting  to 
poweaa  hinwelf  (rf  Shdre  Khan's  valuablea,  gave  a  ready  aaaent 
But  Sh^re  Khan  had  determined  upon  ejecting  the  ffiudoo,  and 
establishing  a  garrison  of  bis  own  in  the  place.  This  was  aocom- 
piiabed  bj  sending  a  Dumber  of  armed  men  in  corend  litt«n  into 
the  fort,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  capture  of  A.seergurh 
bj  the  King  of  Khanddsh ;  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  Hqttm 
Krishn  fled.  Sbdre  Khan,  who  was  not  far  off,  now  took  poaaessioa 
of  Bhotaa,  established  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  and  waa  free  to  pro- 
secute the  campugn  agNnst  the  emperor,  now  engaged  at  Qour,  in 
Bengal.  He,  therefore,  took  up  a  position  whiob  be  knew  the  royal 
army  must  pass  on  its  way  back  to  Agra,  where  the  rebellion  of 
Hind41  Miraahad  rendered  the  emperor's  presence  indispensable; 
and  the  emperor's  entire  defeat  has  been  already  recorded.  Sb^rs 
Khan  might  hare  pursued  the  emperor  with  snceeas,  but  5,000 
Sloghul  horse  had  been  left  in  Qonr,  and  this  force  waa  attacked 
without  dulay,  and  eventuall;  routed,  with  the  loss  of  its  g«neial. 

Sh^M  Khan  now  considered  it  a  fitting  period  to  assume  the 

.hui    *^^^  '^^  king,  and  be  waa  crowned  in  1639 ;  wid  in  the 

H.,ir.tins'«    nei.-t  year,  marched  to  meet  the  Emperor  Hoomayoon, 

*  '   who  was  advandng  from  Agra  at  the  head  of  100,000 

roen.  The  engagement  which  ensued,  and  which  decided  the  Ate 
of  the  em[rire  of  India  for  the  time,  has  been  already  related  in  the 
fint  reign  of  Hoomayoon.  The  emperor  was  pursued  to  .\gn, 
and  through  the  Punj&b,  by  ShSre  Khan;  who,  having  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  Rhotas,  and  apptnnted  his  bithful  and  able 
general,  Khowas  Khan,  as  Ticeroy  of  the  province,  returned  to 
Aiti*.  Here  he  heard  of  a  new  attempt  to  create  a  kingdom  in 
Bengal  by  Kbizr  Khau,  whom  he  had  left  as  viceroy,  and  he 
proceeded  thither,  suppressed  the  rebellion,  and  divided  the 
territory  into  provinces.  lo  1549  the  emperor,  as  he  wns  now 
Ktjtied,  took  the  field  on  a  campaign  a)niinst  the  always  rebellious 
lUndoo  States  of  Central  India.  Owalior  was  taken,  aa  also 
Runtunbbore;  and  on  his  return  to  Agra,  ShiK  Khan  applied 
himself  diligently  to  the  civil  administration  of  the  kingdom.  In 
I<i43  he  again  took  up  anns  against  the  Hindoos.  Raiseen  was 
invested,  and  after  a  gallant  d^ence,  the  garrison  Burreiidei«d  on 
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condition  of  retainuig  their  urns  uid  ptopertj.  One  of  the  holy 
meo  ittBcbed  to  tha  emperor,  however,  decided  that  no  &ith 
could  be  kept  with  infidela,  ui(t  Shdre  Ehtn  directed  the  Hindoos 
to  be  ittaclced.  None  eecftped  this  masBacra,  which  appears  to 
biie  been  revolting  even  to  the  Mahomedans  employed  in  it, 
ud  whoK  lou  wu  very  severe.  After  a  brief  raet,  Marwar  was 
ioTtded  &om  Agra:  and  the  emperor,  finding  how  resolutely  he 
vta  opposed  bj  the  Rajpoots,  contrived,  by  means  of  a  foiged 
letter,  to  exate  dlssenuoii  and  mutual  suspicion  among  them. 
But  while  Mai  D6o,  prince  of  the  country,  retreated,  Kounbba, 
OM  of  his  chieftains,  discovered  the  deception ;  and  being  unable 
to  'convince  Mai  TtSo  of  his  error,'  determined  to  subdue  Sh^re 
Sbah  with  bis  own  tribe,  or  in  any  case  to  remove  the  stun  upon 
their  teputetion.  Shgre  Shah  hod  80,000  men  in  the  field, 
Kooabha  only  13,000;  yet  such  was  the  fury  of  the  Rajpoots' 
stuck,  that  tJie  emperor  would  have  been  defeitted,  but  for  the 
opportune  arrival  of  a  reinforcement,  at  the  head  of  which  be 
rbu^  the  Rajpoots,  broke  them,  and  slew  the  greater  part  of 
them.  In  aUusion  to  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  bravery 
of  its  people, '  he  bad  nearly,'  be  said,  'tost  the  empire  of  India  for 
a  hsndfid  of  millet'  Chittore  surrendered,  and  the  emperer 
adnn«ed  to  Runtuubhoie,  where  be  established  his  son  Adil 
Ktan.  The  I^j*^  '^  Ealinjer  was  next  smumoned,  but  he  bad 
beard  af  the  emperor's  treachery  to  the  garrison  of  Raiseen,  and 
nfused  to  surrender.  His  fort,  too,  was  one  of  the  very  strongest 
in  India.  The  emperor  invested  it,  and  the  siege  had  made  much 
pognss,  when  a  shell  burst  in  the  battery,  where  the  emperor 
Tu  standing,  blew  np  the  magazine,  and-  with  it  himself  and 
many  of  bia  officers.  He  survived,  however,  till  the  ai,«„)ih>b 
etening,  though  in  great  agony;  and  when  he  beard  4i«,iMa. 
that  the  fort  had  been  taken  by  assault,  he  cried  out, '  Thanks 
be  to  Aimighty  Qod  ! '  and  expired.  This  event  occurred  on  May 
22,1546. 

The  emperor  had  reigned  about  five  years,  and  had,  notwith- 
■taiidiDg  bis  wars,  done  more  for  his  country  than  most  of  bis  pre- 
iteaaon.  He  had  built  caravanserais,  and  dug  wells — one  at  every 
ivo  miles — from  Soonargaum,  in  Bengal,  to  the  Indus.  He  bad 
lected  moaquGfl  on  the  highways,  and  travallera  were  entertained 
u  every  staigB  at  the  pablio  expense.  Fruit-trees  were  planted 
■long  the  lines  of  road,  and  borsa-poeta  estsblished  for  the  publio 
cDQrniience.  It  is  impossiUa  to  say  what  reforms  might  not  bave 
followed  in  the  general  administration,  but  for  the  emperor's  death, 
in.  Bs  it  may  be  said,  the  prime  of  hie  life.  He  had  thoroughly 
eSKled  what  he  bad  believed  and  declared  to  be  possible — the 
eipulsioD  of  the  Moghuls— and  he  bad  no  rival  in  Northern  India. 
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In  compariaon  with  most  of  the  Afgfhan  monarchs  of  India,  the 
character  of  Sh^re  Shah  takes  a  high  rank  ;  nor  is  there  anj  stain 
of  the  national  cruelty  attached  to  it,  except  in  the  instance  of  the 
massacre  of  the  brave  garrison  of  Raiseen.  Sb^re  Shah's  subjects 
in  Bengal  were  for  by  far  the  most  part  Hindoos.  Yet  he  had 
governed  them  without  any  display  of  bigotry,  which  renders  the 
event  at  Raiseen  the  more  inexplicable.  Stratagem,  however,  was 
a  national  characteristic,  and  was  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  manner 
in  the  capture  of  the  stronghold  of  Rhotas.  As  a  general,  Sh^re 
Khan  takes  A  very  high  rank  among  Indian  commanders.  His 
military  operations  against  the  Emperor  Hoomayoon,  on  both 
occasions  of  invasion  of  Bengal,  were  directed  by  great  skill  in 
strategy ;  and  the  combination  of  his  comparatively  weak  forces 
against  the  flower  of  the  Moghul  army,  hitherto  unchecked,  and 
the  personal  bravery  by  which  they  were  directed,  met  with 
deserved  success.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  attainment  of  empire 
by  military  adventurers  in  India,  which  can  be  compared  with  that 
of  Sh^re  Shah  Soor.  From  a  private  soldier,  he  had  nused  him- 
self, in  comparatively  few  years,  to  the  rank  in  which  he  died,  and 
that  too  without  any  of  those  crimes  of  murder  or  assassination 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  his  predecessors ;  and  from  his 
antecedents,  had  his  life  been  spared,  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  India  might  have  enjoyed  the  effects  of  a  firm  and  beneficent 
reign.  Sh^re  Shah's  remains  were  carried  to  Sasseram,  his  family 
estate  in  Behar,  and  interred  in  the  noble  mausoleum  there,  which 
is  still  perfect.  Surrounded  by  a  reservoir  of  water,  a  mile  in 
circumference,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Afghan  archi- 
tecture in  Bengal. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP  THE  DYNASTY  OF  600R  (concluded),  1546  TO  1565. 

Sh^re  Shah  Soor  left  two  sons — Adil  Khan  and  Julal  Khan — and 
had  appointed  the  elder  to  be  his  successor ;  but  the  officers  of  the 
army,  with  whom  Julal  Khan  was  most  popular,  elected  him  to  be 
emperor,  and  he  was  crowned  in  the  fortress  of  Kalinjer,  on  May 
25,  1545,  three  days  after  his  father's  death,  under  the  title  of 
-  ..    -V  w      Islam  Shah,  or  more  familiarly,  Sulim  Shah,  by  which 

SullmShah       ,      .    ,      ,  ,  »▼  .      I  .      ^  .    i 

Soor  emperor  he  IS  best  Kuown.  He  wrote,  however,  to  his  brother, 
Adil  Khan,  then  at  Runtunbhore,  to  meet  him  at  Agra, 
declaring  that  he  had  only  taken  up  the  authority  as  emperor  till 
he  should  arrive ;  but  near  Agra  he  was  met  by  Khowas  Khan,  the 
commander  of  all  the  forces,  who  had  hastened  from  the  Punj&b 
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00 receiving  news  of  Sbrire  Sbnh'a  death,  ardnhoBgun  caused  him 
to  be  Ktlemnly  croWDed,  amidst  the  KJoicings  of  the  armj  and  the 
people.  Suliin  then  lenewed  his  invitation  to  his  brother,  and  at 
ili  nqoeat  deputed  four  ufficera  whom  he  bad  named  to  eacort 
bim.  The  brothers  met  in  a  huntiog-partj  nearFutlebpoorSiki;, 
wilh  much  apparentlj  real  ifftctioD,  and  returned  togeUier  to  Agre, 
where  3ulim  attempted  to  seat  his  brother  on  the  throne:  butAdil 
Kliui,  bj  Mture  timid  and  indolent,  well  knowing  also  how  little 
he  had  Id  expect  &om  the  nobles  of  the  court,  declined  the  honour, 
ud  leading  forward  Sulim  Shah,  plsciMl  him  on  the  royal  seat  and 
nlated  him,  at  the  same  Ume  publiclj  dieclaiming  his  biirtbright. 
He  mlj  stipulated  for  an  estate ;  and  being  offered  hia  choice, 
Mleeted  Bjana,  in  Itajpootana.  It  would  seem  that  the  emperor 
would,  on  that  occasion,  have  aeiied  and  imprisoned  his  brother, 
batforAdil Khan's  conduct;  but  his  suspicions  remained, and  two 
months  afterwitidii  he  despatched  s  ennucb,  with  a  pair  of  golden 
fetters,  to  bring  Adil  Khan  to  Agra.  Of  this  intention  Adil  Khan 
W  received  intelligence,  and  he  6ed  to  Kbowas  Khan,  in  whom.  Bo 
liis  (athpr's  most  trusted  Mend,  and  a  party  to  the  settlement  made 
St  Agra,  be  had  most  reliance.  Khowos  Khan,  shocked  bj  Sulim 
Shah's  perfidj,  at  once  rebelled;  and,  uded  by  a  number  of  the 
officen  of  the  anny,  maiched  upon  Agra.  Sulim  Shah  was  by  no 
means  prepared  forsucbvigorousproceedinga,  and  would  have  fled  to 
Chnnsr ;  but  being  encounged  to  try  the  event  of  a  battle,  marched 
oat  hii  tiDope,  and  attacked  Kbowas  Kban,  who  was  defeated. 
The  Prince  Adil  Khan  now  fled  to  Patna ;  but  disappeared  soon 
afterwards,  and  was  never  traced.  The  ioiurgent  chiefs  protracted 
their  lebeUion,  and  retired  to  the  Punjib,  where  they  were  finally 
easily  defeated  at  Umballa.  Kbowoa  Khan  had,  however,  with- 
dnwn  ftom  them  on  the  eve  of  the  action ;  and  had  he  thrown 
himself  on  the  emperor's  mercy,  would  in  alt  probability  have  been 
pardoned :  instead  oF  which,  he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  till, 
in  the  year  15d0,  be  was  put  to  death  by  Taj  Khan,  the  governor 
at  Sumbhul,  with  whom  he  was  residing.  His  remains  were  taken 
to  DeUj  and  interred  there,  and  such  was  the  veneration  in  which 
his  cbanieter  had  been  held,  that  Ferishta  informs  us  his  tomb 
was  considered  sacied,  and  prayers  were  otTered  there,  aa  to  a  saint, 
by  all  claseea  of  supplianta. 

Sulim  Shah  Soor  lived  till  16S3,  when  he  died  of  a  painful 
diMxder  which  bad  long  afflicted  bim.  He  had  reigned  ^^^^  ^^ 
about  nine  yeaia.  Like  bis  &ther,  in  whose  campaigns  s-ir  diia. 
he  bad  always  taken  an  active  port,  be  was  a  brave 
•okiier,  and  in  other  respects   followed  his  example  in  time  of 
pnce.     He  built  intermediate  post-houses  between  those  of  his 
(ttker,  on  the  road  from  Bengal  to  the  Indus,  and  maintained  an 
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excellent  police.  In  hU  genenl  conduct  he  was  Epiritod  and  ener- 
getic :  ud  it  is  related  of  him,  thftt  when  bAiiii|if  leecbet  applied  to 
bitn,  he  receiTed  news  that  the  King  of  Ksbool  had  croesed  the 
Indus;  he  ininedifttely  started  from  his  bed,  ordered  out  his 
arm;,  uid  had  marched  six  miles  bebre  evening.  As  the  gnn- 
bulloiilia  were  at  a  distimce  gming,  Be  caused  the  field-utillery 
to  be  dragged  bj  men  bb  fai  aa  Lahore.  This  alarm,  howerer, 
proved  to  he  unfouiided,  mi  the  emperor  retired  to  Owalior, 
vhere  he  died.  It  is  remariiable  that  Mahmond  SbaV,  king-  of 
(lucerat,  and  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah,  of  Ahnednugger,  died  in  the 

Sulim  Shah  Boor  had  married  his  cousin  fieebee  Bye,  the 
daughter  of  Kizam  Khan  Soor,  and  had  by  her  one  sod,  the  Prince 
Feroze,  who,  at  bia  father's  death,  was  twelve  yenrs  old.  Feriafata 
relates  that  the  emperor  had  frequently  warned  bis  wife  of  her 
bmthBT,  Mobariz  Khan ;  and  asked  her,  if  she  wished  to  preeerve 
her  child,  to  consent  to  his  execntioD,  '  for  she  might  rely  upon 
liis  putting  his  nephew  to  death.'  Beebee  Bye,  would  not,  bow- 
ever,  oonsent.  The  event  proved  that  the  emperor's  suspicion  was 
iHit  without  foundation  ;  for,  on  tbe  third  da;  after  his  death, 
Miibarii  Khan  entered  the  females'  apartments,  and  tatuing  the 
\  nung  prince  from  the  arms  of  hie  rootber,  slew  him  with  bia  own 
I  .i[id.     He  then  cauEed  himself  to  be  crowned  under  the  tide  ot 

M „^      HahomedShah  Soor,  to  which  tbe  sppellatiou  of  Adily 

iV'V'Si'^  "»*  added  commonly,  and  by  whicb  he  is  diatin- 
(.,  I.,  lu).     guisbed. 

dishorned  Bhah  was  a  profligate  libertine,  addicted  to  the  loweat 
T  iiitipany.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  he  began  to  confer 
I  li"  highest  dignities  of  the  State  upon  bis  low-born  companiona. 
I  le  selected  H^moo,  Originally  a  Hindoo  shopkeeper,  and  a  man 
"1  much  spirit  and  cleremeas,  who  had  been  made  superintendent 
'<  the  marketa  by  tbe  late  emperor,  to  be  bis  minister,  which 
^'iivi!  dire  ofTence  to  the  proud  Afghans  of  the  court.  H^moo, 
liiiwever,  did  good  service  to  his  master,  and  was  faithful  to  bim 
ti<  the  last.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  court  more  profligate 
i<L'  disgraceful  than  ihat  of  Afahomed  Shah  Soor,  who  flung  away 
hl.'i  tiessares,  even  in  the  streets,  shooting  golden  arrows  among 
ihe  populace  for  his  amusement.  Brawls  among  the  rough  Af- 
(rlian  <^iefs,  even  in  tbe  royal  presunce,  were  common ;  and  one  of 
lliem  resulted  in  a  rebellion  which  obliged  the  emperor  to  take 
tlie  field  for  its  supprsasion.  Ibrahim  Khan  Soor,  his  brother-in- 
law,  waa  also  a  cause  of  anxiety.  An  attempt  to  seiie  bim  drove 
tbiit  person  into  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  very  snccesefuL  He 
Bt'iied  Dehly,  and  declared  himself  king,  and  proceeding  to  Agra, 
reduced  the  country  about  that  city  to  some  distance.     During 
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then  proceedinga,  Mahomed  Shab  Adilj  was  At  Chunar,  uid 
from  theoM  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  auppreas  the  usurpKtion.  He 
ioani,  knrever,  that  Ibnihiin  Khan  ttu  too  strouglT  supported ; 
udntumiiigtoChuiuu',  contented  himself  with  the  sovereignty  of 
theeMlemprovinoes.  The  empire  wu  thus,  for  the  present,  divided 
inla  two  pordouo.  Meanwhile  another  Htrange  revolution  was  in 
progTMS.  Ahmed  Khan,  another  nephew  of  the  late  Shdre  Shah, 
and  biDther-in-law  of  Mahomed  Shah  AdUy,  was  in  the  Punjab ; 
tsdnith  the  aidof  aorae  chiefs  and  nobles  there,  assumed  the  title 
of  Sihmder  Shah  Soor,  with  rojal  state,  and  maiched  upon  Agi»  at 
ilie  tiead  of  12,000  caTsliy.  Ibrahim  Khan  opposed  him  with  a 
mignifieent  arm;  irf  70,000  eavalry,  splendidlj  equipped :  200  of 
it>  officers  possessed  tanta  lined  with  velvet,  and  the  gorgeous 
teDt-eqnipage  of  the  kinghinuelf  hadnever  heenequalled.  Before 
thii  impoaiiig  boat  Sikunder  Shah's  resolution  fidled  for  a  time, 
id  be  made  ovenuies  for  peace ;  but  theee  were  rejeoted,  and 
he  was  attacked  with  impetuodtj  b;  Ibrahim's  whole  army.  Part 
of  his  own  was  at  once  broken,  but  with  a  reeerve  he  chained  his 
•dvenaiy  at  a  judicious  moment,  and  completely  defeated  him. 
Ibrahim  Khan  fled,  and  the  conqneror  took  poseesdon  of  the 
capital  {  but  be  was  not  long  able  to  enjoy  his  good  fortune  i 
the  Emperor  Hoomayoon  was  retniniiig  to  India,  and  was  to  be 
opposed  at  all  baiarda. 

Having  been  defeated  by  Sikunder,  Ibrahim  Khan  fied  to  Kalpy. 
Here  be  was  met  b;  Hdmoo,  on  the  part  of  Mahomed  Shah  Adily, 
«ith  a  fine  army,  which  had  been  collected  at  Chnnar,  to  reconquer 
lh«  western  provincee.  With  this,  H^moodefeatedlbrahim  Khan, 
uid  ptirsned  him  to  Byana,  which  he  besieged.  But  Mahomed 
lihih  Soot  of  Bengal  now  appeared  in  the  field  against  Mahomed 
Shkh  Adily,  and  Hdmoo  was  recalled ;  when  Ibrabim  Khan  fell 
upon  hia  rear  during  the  march,  and  was  badlj  defeated.  Ibrahim 
•fterwaids  became  chief  of  the  Afghans  of  Meeana ;  but  he  con- 
tinoed  restless  till  the  end  of  bis  life,  and  was  executed  at  Orissit. 
bj  one  of  the  Emperor  Akbur's  generals,  in  1567.  After  bis  recal 
from  Byana,  Htimoo  followed  Mahomed  Bbah  Soor  into  BundeU 
kimd :  and,  in  an  action  which  ansned  at  the  village  of  Cbuppur- 
^tta,  the  Bengal  king  wan  defeated  and  slain.  H^moo  vras  dis- 
pUched  to  Agra  to  oppose  the  Emperor  Hoomajroon,  and  recovered 
both  Afia  and  Dehlj  from  the  Moghuls;  but  he  was  finally 
defeated  by  Beiram  Khan,  the  general  of  the  Emperor  Akbur,  and 
eiecoled,  as  will  be  bereaJftar  related.  He  had  been  the  main  stay 
ofHahomed  Shah  Adily:  and  after  his  death  the  fortunes  of  that 
king  declined,  and  he  was  eventually  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
ion  of  Mahomed  Shah  Poorby,  of  BengaL 

The  reign  of  Sikunder  Shah  proved  to  be  a  vet^  brief  ona. 
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He  liiul  beeD  jiromised  lapport  hy  the  A^hu  cliiefa;  bat  nn 
Boouer  had  the;  placed  him  on  thu  throne  of  Dehlj'  (1664),  thu 
the;  fell  to  qaaneUing  among  themaelvei  for  honourg  and  eat«t«a ; 
and,  IS  Feruhta  wiiten,  '  the  flame*  of  ditconl  were  rekmdled, 
and  Mated  fiercer  thiui  ever.'  No  one,  in  &ct,  seems  to  have 
be^n  able  to  control  theae  fier;  and  unstahls  Afghan  chieb  but 
n  man  Uke  Shfire  Shah  ijoor,  with  an  indomitable  will  and  iion 
hnnd ;  and  Sikunder  Shah,  thoi^^  a  brave  aoldier,  had  nuther. 
The  Brm;  he  Mnt  to  oppoee  Hoomajroon  was  defeated ;  and  leading 
a  second  himself,  be  wm  beaten  near  Sirhind  hj  Beinun  Khaa  and 
the  jounx  Prince  Akbur.  Sikunder  fled  into  the  mountrau,  and 
continued  a  deiullorf  contest  against  tbe  Hogbnls,  which  will 
be  noticed  in  ita  proper  place,  until  be  was  suffered  to  ntnm  to 
Ben^il,  where  he  reigned  for  some  jears;  but  the  date  of  bis 
denth  is  not  mentioned.  With  him  the  troubled  reigns  of  tbe 
SoiiT  djnestj  ceased,  and  the  familj  itself  most  probaMy  became 
estinet,NS  it  never  aAerwards  rose  tonoticeL  Tbe  Emperor  Hooma- 
voon  had  entered  India  in  triumph :  and  it  maj  well  be  anpposed 
that  the  people,  again  wear;  of  the  rude  and  ftuthless  PaUn^  so 
long  alike  untrue  to  them  and  to  each  other,  were  contest  to 
expect  better  times  from  a  new  foreign  dynast;,  or  to  witness,  with 
npiith;,  a  fresh  contest  for  supeiiori^. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  dicumstances  connected  with  the  Emperor  HoomayMn'a  ex- 
pulsion from  India  have  be«i  already  narrated  in  Ch^.  III.  of  this 
Book,  and  it  is  unneeesssr;  to  make  further  reference  to  them.  He 
proceeded  from  Sinde  to  tbe  Peisian  conrt  of  King  Thamasp,  and 
was  hospitabl;  received ;  but  was  perhaps  at  one  time  in  some 
danger,  owing  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  King  Thamasp  to  induce 
or  compel  hie  guest  to  adopt  tbe  Sheea  doctrines,  which  be  himself 
professed,  and  to  introduce  them  into  India,  should  he  become 
repossessed  of  his  authorit;  there.  In  B[Hte,  however,  of  some 
eccentricity  on  tbe  part  of  the  Peruu  king,  he  eTeutaallv 
rendered  Hoomayoon  material  assistance  in  furnishing  14,000 
horse,  under  the  command  of  his  son,  to  aid  the  emperor's  dugns; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  equivAlent  given  was  the  ceuion  of 
Ihc  province  of  Kandahar,  if  it  could  be  recovered  from  the 
I'rintB  Kamrin,  who  now  reigued  at  KabooL     With  his  ParsiBn 
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tllici,  Hoomtjooa  appeAted  before  Kandahar,  in  Much  154S. 
Tbe  pUee  wu  held  bj  Mirzft  A^kiUT,  on  the  part  of  Kamr&D,  &nd 
mide  a  brave  retiBtanm  fur  aix  manths :  when,  &om  want  of  pro- 
Tinoiu,  it  WBB  Eorreiidered,  and  the  Persian  prince  put  in  po»e»- 
noaofiL  So  far  Hoomajoou  bad  performed  his  promisea;  but 
lien  tMDied  little  hope  of  further  co-operation  on  the  port  of 
hia  lUies,  and  Hoomsyoon  marched  towards  Kabool,  intending  to 
tntX  with  hia  brother  Eamran.  Bj  the  waj,  howerer,  newt  of 
the  d«atb  of  the  Persian  prince  reached  bim,  and  he  Tetumed  to 
Ku>dahar,  gniiied  poaseMiou  of  the  fort  bj  a  stiatagem,  and  ex- 
pllcd  the  Peruan  garrison,  which  retreated  into  Persia.  Having 
ihna  Mcured  a  atcong  footing  in  the  countrj,  Hoomayoon,  eo- 
ronnged  by  the  accounts  he  heard  of  hia  brother  Kftmran's  uu- 
populuitj,  matched  upon  Kabool,  and  on  the  road  was  joined  by 
kii  brother  Hind&l,  and  great  numbers  of  disaffected  persons  of 
nnk;  and  the  invasion  was  so  formidable,  tbat'Eamrin,  miable 
to  attempt  rtdstance,  fled  towards  Sinde,  puieued  by  Hindal, 
while  Hoomayoon,  on  October  3,  l&IS,  entered  the  city  in 
niiunph.  Here  he  had  the  faappinesa  of  being  reunited  to  his 
beairtifol  wife  and  hia  son  Akbur,  now  fbur  years  old ;  and  aa  be 
lookup  the  boy  in  hiaanns,  writes  Feriahta,  he  cried,  'Joseph  by 
liii  envious  brethren  was  cast  into  a  wall,  but  be  was  eventually 
uslted  by  Providence,  aa  thou  shalt  be,  to  the  summit  of  glory  I ' 
It  might  be  supposed  that  Hoomayoon  would  now  have  turned 
bis  arms  against  India ;  but  news  of  the  death  of  Sb^re  Eban  8oor 
did  not  reach  him  till  some  time  afterwards.  His  successor,  Sulim 
Shsh  Soor,  was  strong  and  popular ;  and  Hoomayoon,  therefore, 
pnceeded  against  Bnduksh&n,  the  affairs  of  which  had  fallen 
ialo  much  disorder.  During  bis  absence,  Kamtin,  wbo  had  been 
ill  received  in  Sinde,  and  was  wandering  about  Afghaniatan, 
MotriTsd  to  surprise  Kabool ;  but  he  was  unable  to  retain  it. 
Hoomayoon  burned  back  from  Buduksbfin,  defeated  several  de- 
Uched  parties  of  Kamr&n'a  troops,  and  Anally  invested  the  ciQ' ; 
vhieb,  after  committing  many  cruel  acta,  Kamr&n  evacuated,  and 
fled  to  the  hilla,  and  eveutually  to  Ealkh,  where  he  received 
unitance  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  repossess  himeelf  of  Buduk- 
•bio.  The  contest  between  the  brothers  now  continued. 
HoomayooD'a  attempt  to  expel  Kamrdn  from  Budukshin  in  1550 
WIS  not  suecenful;  on  the  contrary,  he  bad  a  narrow  escape  of 
hii  life,  and  was  obliged  to  fly,  only  eleven  attendants  remaining 
with  him ;  but.  in  the  succeeding  year,  be  recovered  the  power  he 
had  lost,  and  Eamrin  became  a  fugitive  among  the  wild  Afghan 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  mountains  between  Kabool  and  the 
Paajib.  Here  also  he  was  pursued  by  Hoomayoon,  and  in  a 
nigfat  attack  upon  bis  camp,  November  10,  1651,  the  Prince 
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flinUl  vM  killed.  HooinkjooD  h&d  Utterlj  loved  hu  IroUier, 
who,  by  hi«  good  faith  and  brnverj  in  the  field,  htd  redeemed 
Ills  former  erron,  lud  ves  much  afflinted  at  his  loga;  he  now 
iiiaa-iied  Ruzeea  Sooltana,  Hind&l'a  only  child,  to  his  son  Akbor, 
und  settled  upon  them  the  -wealth  Hind&l  had  acctunulAted. 
lYiiniriii  received  no  encouragement  from  Sulim  Shah  Soor  to 
i?oma  to  his  court,  and  led  ft  wild  life  among  the  Qukkura  and 
other  hill-tribes  of  the  Punjab  borders.  At  length,  in  1663,  he 
was  seized  and  mnde  over  to  Hoomayoou  by  the  chief  of  (he 
(lukkuTS.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Moghul  officers  of  State, 
ihat  Kamr&n  should  be  at  ODce  executed  for  his  crimes;  but  this 
S'.'ntence  was  commuted  by  Hoomayoon  into  loss  of  ught,  which 
vTBB  carried  out  Some  days  afterwards,  Hoomayoon  went  to 
see  him,  and  Kamran  rising,  advanced  a  few  steps  and  said,  'The 
glory  of  the  king  will  not  be  diminished  by  visiting  the  unfortn- 
nato; '  and  Feriahta  adds,  that  Hoomayoon  hurst  into  tears,  and 
wept  bitterly.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Book  viL  p.  173,  voL  vi.,  givw 
n  detailed  account  of  the  whole  event  from  Hoomayoon's  bit^ra- 
pliec;  from  whicb,  as  well  as  from  Perishta,  it  may  he  inferred 
lliatthe  emperor,  while  he  had  saved  bis  brother's  life,  could  not 
ilefend  bim  from  the  only  other  alternative  of  State  punisbmenL 
KMiniiiidiM,  Kamr&n  asked  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Mecca, 
>^^^  which  was  granted ;  but  be  got  do  further  than  Sinde, 

where  he  died  in  1656. 

Hoomayoon  was  now  the  undisputed  ruler  of  all  the  Uoghul 
t^rritoiy  in  Afghanistan,  and  was  free  to  commence  his  operations 
ii^rainst  India.  The  time  waa  singularly  proptious :  a  civil  war  was 
i^^ng  in  India  between  the  several  repTeeentatives  of  the  fknuly 
I'l'  tkio;,  and  tba  people  were  weary  of  the  race.  Hoomayoon's 
fVierds  at  Agra  and  Bebly  wrote  beseeching  him  to  come  to  them ; 
Imt  be  hesitated,  as  indeed  was  natural,  coneideHng  the  immeoM 
ImzBrd  of  the  stake.  On  the  one  hand,  India  might  not  receive 
liim,  and  a  common  danger  might  units  the  whole  of  the  Soor 
family  and  Patana  agiunst  bim ;  on  the  other,  his  ever  testleas 
.Afghan  subjects  might  break  into  rebellion.  In  his  perplezi^,  a 
ccuTtier  suggested  an  old  method  of  divination  ;  which  was,  to  send 
tlirea  mestengets  in  different  directions,  to  return  with  the  names  of 
the  first  person  tbeymet;  and  this  was  put  to  the  t^st.  Thefirstwbo 
returned  had  met  a  man  named  '  Doulut,'  or  empire ;  the  second 
one  named  '  Moorid,'  or  good  fortune ;  the  third,  a  villager  named 
^  Sasdut,'  or  the  object  of  desire.  Tbue,  according  to  the  mttive 
bistorian — and  hie  anecdote  bears  the  impress  of  truth — the  omena 
were  declared  propitious :  and  no  delay  waa  made.  Hoomayoon 
ri'uld  only  assemble  15,000  horse,  but  they  were  veteran  troope, 
and  with  them  he  marched  from  Kabool,  in  December  16M.    At 
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Pdhtimr  he  «u  joined  I^  his  ton  Akbur,  uid  his  fiiend  and 
general,  Beiram  Khan,  with  a  select  bodj  of  reterana  from  QhutDjr 
tod  Kudahar.  It  is  worth]'  of  remark,  that  Urn  emperor,  in  the 
preiiouB  war,  had  despatched  hia  Mm  AhbuT  to  his  government  of 
OhiuDf;  tod  it  waa  doubtless  in  this  edrlytTuning  in  public  bunness, 
that  his  Btrongth  of  character  was  developed.  No  opposition  lo 
the  MoghuU  was  made  hy  the  PatAn  viceroj  of  the  Punjab,  Tartar 
Khan.  The  fort  of  Rhotai  waa  abandoned,  and  Hoomayoon 
enleied  lAhore  without  oppoaitdan.  Here  he  baited  to  make 
moiB  necessary  arrangements  in  the  oountrj,  sending  on  Beiram 
Khm  in  advance,  with  the  Prince  Akbur  to  check  Sik  under  Shah's 
umj,  which  waa  advancing  under  Tartar  Khan.  Beiram  Khan 
honeTsr  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  it,  and  defeated  it  at  Machj- 
*ua,  near  Sirhind,  with  the  loss  of  elephants  and  baggage  j  while 
liB  sent  out  detachments  which  occupied  the  coontrj  nearly  as  for 
ai  DeUy.  The  resources  of  Sikunder  Bhah  Soot  were  not,  how- 
erei,  eihansted.  On  the  defeat  of  Tartar  Khan,  be  advanced  in 
tutu  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  and  a  large  trun  of  artillery. 
Beiram  Khan  was  too  weak  to  oppose  this  host,  but  be  wrote 
nrgvntly  to  Hoomayoon  to  join  him,  and  the  emperor  did  not 
dclij.  On  the  morning  of  June  18,  1665,  a  memorable  date  in 
bdu,  as  well  as  in  Europe  in  after  years,  as  th«  young  prince  Akbur 
Tis  inspecting  the  ontpoals,  the  Afghans  under  Siknnder  Shah 
drew  op  and  ofiered  battle,  and  it  was  not  declined.  The  contest 
nged  for  some  time  very  hotly,  the  empoor,  hia  noble  son  Akbur, 
and  Beiram  Khan  being  in  the  tbickeat  of  the  £ght;  but  the 
Hogfaoli,  led  by  their  young  prince,  were  irresistible ;  the  Fatin 
•tmy  was  defeated  with  immense  daughter,  and  Sikunder  Shah 
txA  to  the  hilts.  This  victory  once  more  decided  the  fate  of  the 
nnpiia  of  India,  and  established  a  dynasty,  which  of  all  those 
bnitofore  existent,  was  to  prove  the  most  glorious  and  enduring. 
l>ehlj  and  Agra  were  successively  taken  possession  of  by  an 
idraaced  force,  and  in  the  month  of  July  the  £jnperor  Hoomayoon 
ra-ntered  Dehty  after  an  atwence  of  fifteen  years  of  HmmQiioii 
noch  vicisatude  of  fortune.  Some  revolta  of  minor  S^^^^j^ 
eharaeier  were  aummsrily  reprewed,  and  the  emperor  ""■ 
«u  engaged  in  the  general  pacification  of  the  country,  when  he 
net  bii  death  by  a  strange  and  untimely  accident.  On  the  evening 
nf  January  81,  1666,  he  was  walking  on  the  terrace  of  the  Lbrary 
n  SvUy,  when,  in  the  act  of  descending  the  steps  to  go  to  the 
rrening  prayer,  the  mneizin  of  the  mosque  annoonced  the  hour  in 
Ue  uaoal  manner.  Paosing  to  repeat  the  creed,  the  emperor  aat 
down  till  the  invocation  to  prayer  waa  finished,  and  to  assist  himself 
to  rise,  made  nie  of  a  pointed  staff  ha  usually  carried.  This  slipped 
eo  the  marble  pavement,  and  he  fell  over  the  parapet  into  the 
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court  beloT.  Ha  was  taken  np,  Mid  put  to  bed ;  but  the  injuriei 
be  bad  received  wmts  mortal,  Kud  be  expired  tifl«i  some  dajiof 
rtufforiug  oQ  Janiury  25,  ISGO.  He  wu  htty-one  jeus  Hinuriu 
of  iige,  aod  had  reigned  iu  India  and  Kaboolfor  twenty-  'i>™<''^ 

With  man;  weaknessee,  the  character  of  Hoomajoon  waa  nt 
noble  and  interestjog.  With  greater  firmnesa  ha  might  haT« 
preserved  bis  empire  again«t  Sb&re  Sbah  Soor ;  but  iu  faia  joulfa, 
though  personallj  very  brave,  he  wr«  a  bad  general,  and  bii 
adfenary  was  one  of  the  be«t  India  bad  jet  produced.  It  miut  be 
remembeied  ako,  that  tha  Moghulawere  as  yet  foreignen  in  Indii, 
and  were  far  from  popular.  To  the  Ilindooe  indeed  it  might  bava 
mattered  little  whether  Moghul  or  Patin  was  in  the  aacendant ;  but 
the  native  Mahomedana  were  of  the  latter  party,  and  had  attained 
under  it  pover  and  wealth ;  the  Moghuls  were  hereditaiy  enemiea 
of  long  Btanding,  and  it  was  only  a  natural  cooaeqiiBnce  that  when 
Thfl  tint  fluah  of  Babu^B  conquest  waa  patt,  the  local  Mabomedia 
jiarty  should  have  rallied  under  a  vigorous  leader,  and  thos  thej  nuj 
imve  obtained  the  sympathy  and  aasiatance  of  the  Hindooa.  If  tha 
lirst  reign  of  Hoomayoon  had  been  one  of  real  and  peace,  it  ia 
pi'ubable  India  would  have  prospered  greatly  under  hia  mild  and 
tolerant  government.  Aa  it  was,  the  reigns  of  Sh4re  Shah  and 
.Sulim  Shah  Soor  were  eicepdons  to  the  Pat&n  or  Afghan  rule, 
nod  left  little  to  be  deaired  aa  to  tha  well-being  of  the  people ;  but 
in  Hahomed  Shah  Soor  Adily,  the  worat  features  of  the  Patin 
iliiininatioa  were  reeumed,  civil  war  among  the  membera  of  the 
lamily  was  desolating  the  country,  and  the  well-timed  advance  of 
Hoomayoon  waa  productive  of  general  relief  and  peace.  It  is 
impOHible  not  to  sympathise  with  Hoomayoon  in  hia  early  mia- 
I'liruinea,  in  bis  miserable  wanderings  in  the  desert,  his  strugjtlea  in 
Sinde,  and  his  personal  sufferings ;  nor  to  follow  hia  variations  of 
fortune  at  Kabool  without  interest ;  and  the  truthful  memoirs  <rf 
Ills  servant  Joubur,  exhibit  him  iu  all  the  conditiona  of  hia  life  ai 
:i  ample,  genial,  good-humoured  man,  inferior  in  capacity  to  hia 
;.Teat  father  Bi^ur,  hut  with  a  deep,  fond  love  for  his  wife  and 
I  hi  Id,  so  rare  among  eastern  princee.  Charitable  and  monificeni, 
kiud  and  courteous  to  all  around  him,  and  a  pleasant  companion, 
I  f  oomayoon's  character  is  not  tainted  by  crime ;  and  the  sorest  teat 
lie  was  ever  put  to,  was  the  blinding  of  his  brother  Kamrin,  to 
-nra  him  &om  death.  Paseiooately  fond,  as  be  was,  of  hia  boy 
Akbur,  yet  when  be  was  only  ten  yean  old  bia  father  at  once 
pushed  him  into  public  life  at  Ohuzny  ;  and  before  he  was  twelre, 
lie  waa  fighting  with  his  father  and  his  gallant  tutor  and  general, 
lleiram  Khan,  in  the  fierce  battles  with  the  Patina  of  Sikunder 
SLuh,  which  were  to  deude  bis  future  glorioua  ampin  of  Indi&,  To 
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the  vumorj  at  hit  hther,  k>  deeply  Tenerated,  Akbur  afterwuds 
nind  •  tplsndid  mausoleum  of  marble,  which  is  atill  perfect ;  and 
ii  «*s  from  thii  building  that  the  latt  royal  repreuDtative  of  the 
funilj  wu  led  priecner  after  the  capture  of  Deblj,  in  1857,  and 
wben  his  two  aons  wei«  iliot  in  ita  precinct  a. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

F  THE  BVTBBOK   AKBUR,  1 


>    1658. 


The  Emperor  Akbur  wb<  not  at  Dehlj  at  the  period  of  his  Iktber'n 
doth.  He  waa  employed  with  his  tutor,  Beiraiu  Khan,  in  tbe 
PuBJlb;  and  when  tJie  news  reiiched  him  at  Kullanoor,  he  wu  at 
oocetued  to  the  throne,  on  February  15, 1656.  Bom  on  October 
11,  IMS,  Akbur  was  thirteen  yean  and  three  months  old,  or,  «» 
cording  to  Mabomedan  reckoning,  thirteen  years  aod  nine  month*, 
vhm  he  began  hia  glorious  and  eTentful  reign  {  and  in  regard  to 
bis  Under  yean  and  early  atrengtfa  of  cbaracter,  has  only  one 
NmpetitoT  in  Indian  history,  Ismail  Adil  Shah  of  Beejapoor,  who, 
Id  his  more  limited  sphere,  waa  equally  distinfruished.  Tbe  life 
ud  ebaraeter  of  Akbur  .ai«  so  remarkable,  and  bis  reign  bo  i1- 
luatrions,  that  be  became  tbe  subject  of  complete  biographies  and 
hiitoriea,  by  natiTe  authors  of  high  reputation  ;  while  the  records 
of  the  ^gliah  Embassies,  and  the  reaidenee  at  Agra  of  Europeans 
of  diffoent  nations,  in  eonaidenble  numbers,  give  undoubted  con- 
finnition  on  many  points,  which  were  entirely  wanting  in  regard 
to  many  former  monarchs  of  India. 

It  will  haTe  been  Men  by  the  preTioos  narrative,  that,  as  yet, 
public  affairs  in  Northern  and  Eastern  India  were  by  no  means 
Kttlcd.  Siknnder  Shah  Soor,  though  defeated,  was  still  in  tbe 
field,  at  the  head  of  some  of  tbe  beat  of  the  old  Patlb  chivalry, 
lutbeeastnn  prorincea,  the  Fatins  still  held  royal  power,-  m,^ 
Xibomed  Soor  Adily,  with  hia  followers  and  clansmen,  whh  r 
ronnidabte  antagonist.  Tbe  Rajpoots  and  Hindoos  of  Central 
India  had  as  yet  made  no  declaration,  either  of  adherence  to  thn 
old  Hahomedan  party,  or  the  recognition  of  the  new ;  and  while 
utny  new  estates  and  dignities  bad  been  granted  by  Hoomayoon 
lu  those  who  had  served  him  best,  the  estates  and  allowances  of 
ike  nobles  and  officers  of  the  Patiu  court  were  as  yet  nnconflrmed. 
It  is  ilmost  impossible  to  conceive  the  existence  of  elements  more 
proTonndly  disbirbing  or  difficult  to  deal  with;  and  to  increase  the 
*iDbiiTsnment,  tbe  M(^hul  force  in  tbe  country  waa  singularly 
■nttll,  and  may  not  at  this  period,  even  with  reinforcements  from 
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Afghmristat),  have  exceeded  80,000  cavalry ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  united  Patdn  chms  could  bring  100,000  into  the  field 
with  ease;  and  Eabool  and  Kandahar,  with  Budukah^,  ever 
restless  and  mutinous,  were  also  to  be  controlled.  Over  this 
seething  and  unstable  mass,  a  boy  barely  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  his  counsellors,  inexperienced  in  Indian  affairs,  were  to  pre- 
side, and  out  of  it  to  create  one  of  the  greatest  empires  of  the 
world. 

Akbur  immediately  appointed  his  tutor  and  general,  Beiram 
Khan  Toorkoman,  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Khan  Khanan, 
or  lord  of  lords,  as  his  prime  minister :  and  committed  to  him  the 
general  regulation  of  civil  and  military  affairs  in  detail:  but, 
young  as  he  was,  and  indeed  from  the  very  first,  he  never  seems  to 
have  evaded  the  responsibility  or  the  toil  of  the  authority  in 
chief,  to  have  been  drawn  out  of  it  into  the  pleasures  of  youth,  oi 
ever  to  have  lost  confidence  in  himselt  He  might  have  estimated, 
by  the  letters  of  congratulation  which  reached  him  on  his  ac- 
cession, how  slight  was  his  hold  on  the  country.  They  were 
those  of  his  own  officers  only ;  all  else  held  tdoof,  apparently 
watching  the  issue  of  events ;  and  so  long  as  Sikunder  Shah  Soor 
and  Mahomed  Shah  Soor  Adily  were  in  the  field,  it  is  easily  to  be 
understood  why  they  did  so.  Akbur's  first  act  was  to  pursue 
Sikunder  Shah,  who  had  collected  an  apny  in  the  northern  hillfl, 
and  presented  a  formidable  appearance ;  but  he  was  totally  routed 
in  a  general  action  near  Umballa,  and  again  fled  into  the  moun- 
tains. Meanwhile  Soliman  Mirza,  who  had  been  placed  in 
Budukshan  as  its  governor,  by  Hoomayoon,  rebelled,  and  marched 
against  Kabool,  which  had  so  small  a  garrison,  that  Akbur  wis 
obliged  to  dispatch  some  of  his  own  much-needed  forces  to  the 
assistance  of  the  governor ;  but  they  proved  insufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Suffering  from  want  of  provisions,  the  garrison  at  length 
capitulated,  and  Soliman  Mirza  was  declared  king,  but  returned 
to  Buduksbdn.  Akbur  meanwhile  had  subdued  the  mountain 
tribes  of  the  Punj&b  about  Nagrakote,  and  had  received  Dhuam 
Chund,  their  prince,  into  favour.  Hitherto,  therefore,  he  had 
made  no  attempt  either  to  march  eastwards  to  Dehly  and  Agrs, 
or  to  strengthen  them  by  reinforcements ;  and  H^moo,  the  active 
Hindoo  minister  of  Mahomed  Soor  Adily,  who  hsd  been  watching 
his  opportunity,  now  marched  against  them  with  a  powerful  army 
of  30,000  men  and  2,000  elephants.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
Agra  had  no  means  of  opposing  this  invasion,  and  fell  back  upon 
Dehly;  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  Khan  Zeman,  another 
Moghul  commander,  with  3,000  horse,  to  oppose  the  advance  of 
Shady  Khan,  one  of  H^moo's  generals ;  but  he  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  the  whole  of  his  force.    Agra  was  taken,  after 
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■  abort  nege,  b;  Hdmoo,  who  DO<r  Advaoeed  upon  Debly  with  ths 
whole  of  hu  combined  forces,  and  defeated  Tnrdf  Beg  Kban,  its 
foyttaoi,  in  a  general  action  neorMeerut.  Dehlj  now  surrendered, 
uid  the  conntTj  was  left  op«D.  During  these  events,  Akbur  was 
at  JoUunder,  io  the  Punjal^  where  he  was  joined  bj  Khan  Zi^mfin, 
ud  other  officeta,  with  the  wreck  of  the  Debtv  and  Agra  forces : 
but  he  could  see  no  wht  of  Mtrieving  the  mbfortunee,  and  in  his 
sitremily  be  aubmitted  the  whole  question  to  the  decimoD  of 
Beliam  Khan,  in  whoae  wisdom  Mid  foredght  he  reposed  the 
almost  confidence.  At  a  counal  of  war,  the  officers  of  the  army 
dedand  that  with  20,000  men,  which  was  all  that  coold  now  be 
uMmhIed,  it  would  be  madness  to  oppose  the  Pat&ns,  who  had 
100,000  at  least  under  Himoo ;  and  that  the  most  advisable  course 
«ae  to  retreat  to  Eabool.  This  course,  however,  was  opposed  by 
Buram  Khan,  who,  almost  unsupported,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
emperor  ought  to  advance  at  once  to  give  battle ;  and  Akbur 
coinciding  with  his  general,  ibe  movement  was  determined  upon. 
It  ti  svideDt  from  the  aeqael,  that  disdpline  among  the  Moghul 
eommanden  had  been  of  a  very  loose  description.  Fur  the  most  part 
temi-iodependent  chieftains  themselves,  at  tile  head  of  thebckins, 
the;  had  be«n  used  to  act  very  much  a*  ibey  pleased ;  and  thongfa, 
when  assembled  together,  they  fought  bravely  and  &ithfully,  jet 
thej  wer«  not  to  be  relied  upon  when  aeparated.  Beiram  Khan, 
ibmfore,  resolved  npcm  making  one  aeriooa  example ;  and  on  the  oc- 
aaaa  of  tbe  emperor's  temporary  absence  from  camp,  caused  Tardy 
Khao  Beg  to  be  beheaded,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  abandoned 
hi)  post  at  Dehly.  On  his  return,  Beiram  Khan  informed  AJibnr 
*hat  he  had  done,  and  of  his  grounds  for  so  severe  a  measure, 
which  involved  the  disdpliue  of  the  army,  and  the  safety  of  all. 
Akbur  gave  a  reluctant  approval  to  this  act ;  but  the  difference  in 
the  amdnet  of  the  officers  was  immedistely  perceptible,  displaying 
iMafidencv  in  Beiram  Khan  which  was  in  the  last  degree  im- 
poitinL  The  Uoghul  army  had  gradually  assembled  at  Now- 
ththra,  and  now  advanced  upon  Dehly.  Hdmoo,  who  had  assumed 
the  tide  of  Raja  Vikram  Ajeet,  was  at  Dehly,  end  marched  out 
hit  army  to  Paoiput,  the  old  battle-field  since  the  age  of  the  Mibi- 
hbimt,  and  took  up  his  position ;  but  he  had  already  lost  his 
sdtanoe  guard  with  its  guns,  which  had  been  captured  by  Beiram 
Khan  in  a  skirmish.  The  action  commenced  on  tbe  morning  of 
Xovember  fi,  1C£6,  by  Hrimoo's  adrance  with  his  elephants,  which 
he  hoped  would  terrify  the  Moghul  cavalry ;  but,  galled  by  flights 
of  UTowB  and  javelins,  they  became  furious,  and  ran  back  upon 
their  own  army,  causing  vast  confusion,  of  which  full  advantage 
WM  taken.  Hdmoo  himself,  mounted  upon  a  huge  elephant,  and 
ucompanied  by  4,000  Patin  cavalry,  continued  the  fight  in  tbe 
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centre,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow;  and  unkiiig 
back  from  the  pain,  his  troops  considered  he  was  killed,  and  fled: 
but  drawing  the  arrow  from  his  eye  he  still  fought  on,  and  en- 
deavoured to  break  his  way  to  the  rear^  till  he  was  surrounded  bj 
a  body  of  horse,  who  conducted  him  to  the  emperor,  then  at  a 
short  distance.    Here  Beiram  Khan  prayed  AJtbur  to  kill  the 
*  infidel  captive,*  with  his  own  hand,  and  so  become  entitled  to 
the  proud  title  of  '  Ghazy,'  or  Champion  of  the  Faith.    The  boy 
burst  into  tears ;  but  drawing  his  sword,  touched  the  head  of  bis 
captive  with  it,  when  Beiram  Khan,  observing  his  emotion  and 
natural  reluctance  to  strike,  at  one  blow  with  his  sabre  severed  the 
captive*s  head  from  his  body.  Thus  perished  one  who,  raised  from 
the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  to  be  the  minister  and  general-in-chief 
of  a  powerful  Patau  monarchy,  had  not  only  conciliated  the  proud 
people  he  had  to  control,  but  exhibited  a  clearness  of  judgment  in 
military  aa  well  as  in  civil  affairs,  which  had  not  only  prolongifd 
the  existence  of  his  master's  kingdom,  but  had  enabled  him  U) 
contest  the  empire  of  India  with  the  bravest  and  most  successful 
of  the  Moghul  generals.     He  was  the  first  Hindoo  who  had  exer 
risen  to  distinction  among  the  Mahomedans;  and  the  high  talent  and 
devotion  he  had  displayed,  were  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

The  emperor's  triumph  was  complete :  1,500  elephants  were  cap- 
tured, the  Pat^n  host  dispersed,  and  Akbur  entered  Dehly  in 
triumph.  Blood-stained,  and  of  evil  reputation  as  the  capital  was, 
it  was  yet  the  throne  of  India ;  and  the  young  conqueror  may  be 
forgiven  the  emotion  he  displayed,  as  he  ascended  the  royal  seat  of 
his  revered  father.  Akbur  did  not  remain  there  long.  News  reached 
him  from  Kabool  that  Kandahar  had  fallen  to  the  Persians,  and 
that  his  general,  Khizr  Khan,  had  been  defeated  by  Sikuoder 
Shah  Soor  in  the  Punjab.  The  former  misfortune  was  for  the  pre- 
sent irremediable ;  but  the  latter  must  be  looked  to  without  delay. 
Sikunder  Shah  advanced  to  meet  the  emperor,  but  finding  himself 
too  weak  to  encounter  him  in  the  field,  retired  to  the  fort  of 
Mankote,  which  he  defended,  with  much  gallantry,  for  six  months. 
When  suffering  from  his  wouads,  he  asked  for  terms  of  surrender, 
which  were  granted ;  and  leaving  his  son  Sheikh  Abdool  Rahman 
8ikand«r  ^  the  emperor's  service  as  a  hostage,  he  was  allowed 
S?iiJeS*to'  ^  retire  to  Bengal.  This  event  occurred  in  July  1567, 
Bengal.  and  left  Akbur  the  undisputed  possessor  of  the  whok 
of  North-Western  India. 


Ci-  rai     IffilQN  OF  THE   EMPEROE  AKBUB. 
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It  dut  be  doubted,  from  the  records  of  the  period,  whether  the 
joun^  amperor'B  leUtionB  with  Beirsm  Kban  continued  to  be  its 
cordial  u  usuaL  Akbur  of  late  hod  had  inuij  great  queationa  to 
dtdde,  and  nianj  new  and  serious  re»poQsibilitieB  to  aMume, 
vhich  had  given  strength  and  dedmon  tu  his  character;  and  he 
hid  rewarded  independentlj,  those  who  had  done  him  good  aer- 
nx.  Beirain  Khan  does  not  always  appear  to  have  be«n  present 
on  these  occasions,  and  the  boj  was  thus  thrown  on  his  own 
rMonrces.  It  is  evident  also,  that  acta  of  Beiram  Khan  had  been 
of  1  riolent,  and  perhaps  reveageful,  character;  and  though,  as  a 
Slate  neeeseitv,  Akbur  had  openly  acquiesced  in  the  policj  of  tlie 
eucotion  of  Tardy  Beg  Kban,  jet  that  officer  had  been  one  of  hia 
fufaer's  earliest  and  most  devoted  friends  and  companions:  no  taint 
liad  ever  fallen  upon  his  reputation  for  bravery ;  and  a  general 
BTnpathy  for  his  fate  prevailed,  which  was  shared  by  Akbur  bim- 
k1£,  When  Beiiam  Khan  heard  that  Akbur  had  rewarded  persons 
without  refartiog  them  to  bim,  he  took  offence,  and  withdrew 
bimself  for  soma  days.  One  day  afterwards,  during  an  elephant 
tight,  which  the  emperor  was  witnessing,  one  of  the  beasts  engaged 
tin  through  the  ropes  of  the  minister's  tent,  who  took  the  accident 
*a  a  personal  a&ont,  and  remonstrated  ^;ainst  it ;  but  was  appa- 
rently aatislied  with  his  ward's  protestations  that  no  indignity  was 
intended.  Several  other  occurrencee  served  to  ezdte  mutual  sus- 
picioo.  The  summary  axecution  by  Beiram  Khan  of  a  person  of 
•ome  rank,  who  bad  given  him  offence,  arouned  the  anger  of  the 
Cboghtay  Tartar  noblea  of  the  oourt,  to  whose  tribe  he  bad 
belcoged ;  and  Mootia  Peer  Mahomed,  the  emperor's  preceptor, 
.  who  had  also  given  oSence  to  the  minister,  was  summarily  re- 
uoved  &om  office,  banished  from  court,  and  replaced  by  a  person 
in  the  minister's  interest  Other  events  of  the  same  character 
followed;  andononeoccamon,  the  courtiers  gave  Tent  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  remonstrated  with  the  emperor  agunst  the  minister's  now 
Sequent  acta  of  violence.  The  breach  between  them  was  now  evi- 
dently  widaiing,  when  at  Agia  one  of  the  royal  elephants  attacked 
and  lolled  another  belonging  to  the  ministnr,  who  ordered  the 
driver  of  the  emperor's  elephant  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  on  another 
n  elephant  tan  against  a  b^t  in  the  river  in  which  the 
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minister  was  seated,  and  almost  upset  it.  Beiram  Khan,  consa- 
dering  this  act  as  a  plot  ag^ainst  his  life,  demanded  the  puni^ment 
of  the  driver,  and  Akbur  sent  him  to  the  minister  to  be  dealt  with 
as  necessary.  He  also  was  put  to  death — an  act  of  cruelty  which 
caused  the  emperor  deep  pain  and  offence.  Perceiving  himself 
out  of  favour,  Beiram  Khan  undertook  a  campaign  against  Byana, 
but  was  unable  to  continue  it  unsupported,  and  released  Shah 
Abdool  Maaly,  a  nobleman  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  revolt, 
and  seems  with  his  aid  to  have  contemplated  an  expedition  against 
the  Afghans  of  Bengal,  with  a  view  of  establishing  his  own  inde- 
pendence in  that  direction.  All  these  acts  combined  to  bring  on 
a  total  estrangement  between  the  emperor  and  Beiram  Khan :  and 
Akbur  resolved  upon  asserting  his  right  to  cany  on  the  govem- 
ment  himself.  He,  therefore,  sent  his  preceptor  to  the  minister, 
with  the  following  characteristic  message.  '  Till  now,'  he  wrote, 
*  our  mind  has  been  taken  up  with  our  education,  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  youth,  and  it  was  our  royal  will  that  you  should  regulate 
the  affairs  of  our  empire ;  but  it  being  our  intention  to  govern 
our  people  by  our  own  judgment,  let  our  well-wisher  withdraw 
from  all  worldly  concerns,  and  retiring  to  Mecca,  far  removed 
from  the  toils  of  public  life,  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  prayer.' 

Beiram  Khan  did  not  resist ;  he  sent  the  insignia  of  his  rank 
and  public  establishments  to  the  emperor,  and  proceeded  as  far 
as  Bhikanere,  in  Rajpootana,  on  his  way  to  Mecca.  Here  he 
seems  to  have  changed  his  pacific  submission  for  an  attitude  of 
defiance  and  rebellion,  and  in  1559  began  to  raise  troops.  A 
force  was  sent  against  him,  which  he  evaded  by  marching  into  the 
Punjab ;  but  he  was  eventually  brought  to  action,  and  defeated  at 
Machy  wara,  with  heavy  loss.  Thence  he  fled  into  the  mountains, 
where  the  people  protected  him  for  a  time ;  but  weary  of  such  an 
existence,  he  sent  a  favourite  servant  to  the  emperor,  imploring 
forgiveness,  and  an  ofiicer  was  dispatched  to  bring  him  safely  to 
court.  In  December  1560,  he  was  met  near  the  royal  camp  by 
a  deputation  of  officers  from  the  emperor,  and  conducted  honour- 
ably to  his  presence  -,  where  he  hung  his  turban  about  his  neck, 
and  threw  himself  weeping  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Akbur,  much 
affected,  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  raised  him,  invested  him 
with  an  honorary  dress,  and  placed  him  in  his  old  position,  as 
head  of  the  nobles.  The  emperor  then  offered  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Kalpy  and  Chundery,  or,  should  he  prefer  to  remain  at 
court,  his  favour  and  protection ;  or  otherwise,  an  honourable 
escort  to  Meoca.  But  it  was  evident  to  Beiram  Khan  that  his 
former  position  xould  not  be  re-«ttained,  and  the  great  general 
accepted  the  retirement  offered.  'The  royal  confidence  once 
broken,'  he  said,  'how  can  I  wish  to  remain  in  thy  presence 
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rii« clemency  of  the  king  is  enough,  and  but  forgi^enew  is  iiiurr 
than  a  reward  for  mj  fonner  serricee.'  A  pension  of  &0,'f'i<i 
nipeea  (5,0001)  ft  jsm  was  aettled  upon  him,  and  Beiram  Kimri 
proceeded  to  Ouzarftt,  on  his  waj  to  Uecca.  His  fute  wu  a  Mid 
oae.  He  bad  been  enjojing  a  boating  axcuruon  on  a  lak«  ii<  :ii' 
the  temples  of  Sahssouk,  and  on  his  return  to  shore  with  Lis 
frieodp,  was  accosted  b;  a  Patau,  Moobarik  Xhao,  whose  father 
he  had  ahuD  in  battle;  and  when  in  the  act  of  receinng  the 
embrace  of  this  man,  was  stabbed  tu  the  heart  bjr  him, 
>nd  died  instantlj,  The  event  occun«d  in  Januaij  unHinsini. 
I06I.  His  widow  and  infant  son  were  sent  with  a  ""' 
ELUtable  escort  to  Agra,  where  thej  were  amplj  provided  for  hy 
the  emperor  j  and  to  the  last  the  early  aervieea  ot  Beiram  Khnii. 
hii  great  braverj,  and  his  spirited  conduct  at  a  very  critio»l 
tuoment,  continued  to  be  Akbur'a  constant  subjects  of  eulogiuiu. 
It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  Beiram  Khan  was  a  galliiiu 
soldier,  and  a  character  eminently  suited  to  guide  the  rough  m^n 
vith  whom  be  was  asaodaCed.  But  for  him,  the  Moghuls  wc-vilii 
hire  turned  bsck  from  Nowshdhra.  Under  his  lending  they  vli  iti 
1  mtgnihcent  victory  over  five  times  their  nnmber.  Am  the  hcMii. 
horevei,  of  a  military  aristocracy,  the  minister's  presumption  lod 
him  beyond  bounds  of  endurance  j  and  in  no  act  of  his  lif^e  <<i<i 
the  emperor  display  more  acute  judgment  and  fine  temper,  ilian 
in  the  gracd'ul  dismissal  of  his  great  minister.  Uenc«forlli 
Akbur  waa  to  rule  alone.  He  was  now  eighteen  years  of  ap.; 
•nd  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  chieftains  who  were  but  too  reiidy 
lo  orerrat*  the  eervicea  they  bad  performed.  They  looked  more 
lo  such  present  advantages  as  they  might  be  able  to  attain  or 
eilort  by  intimidation,  or  haughty  bearing,  than  to  their  renl 
hood  of  union  and  strength  in  the  security  of  their  empeiorK 
poatien,  which  many  of  them  were  ready  to  dispute. 

Mr.  Elpbinstooe  well  observes,  '  Of  all  the  dyoaaties  th^t  lind 
jcl  ruled  in  India,  that  of  Tamerlane  was  the  weakest  and  mo~t 
insecure  in  its  foundations.'  It  had  as  yet  obtained  no  real  hold 
of  Ibe  country,  and  its  enemies  were  powerful  and  numerous.  Ii.i 
dril  government  had  never  been  properly  organized,  and  tliH 
■hart  reign  of  Hoomayoon  had  proved  its  military  weakness. 
Namericdly  speaking,  tbe  troops  of  Akbur  were  even  less  pow<?r- 
y  than  those  of  hb  fitther,  and  certainly  less  than  those  of  bU 
sdveisaiiea ;  hia  chances  of  obtaining  ud  troni  Afghaniaton  or 
CsDtial  Asia  were  fewer,  while  the  native  soldiery  of  India  wer? 
ODtried,  and  from  their  local  attachment  to  former  dynaatieB.  ae 
jet  impouble  to  be  trusted.  The  firat  employment  of  bis  own 
aesiis  of  conquest  was  little  calculated  to  inspire  Akbur  with 
confidence  in  hia  project  for  the  aubjection  of  the  whole  of  Ituli;^ 
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tn  bin  own  rule.  One  of  hia  inoet  baited  genemls,  Eliin  Zumio, 
iTM  dispDtched  to  Bengal  igsinst  Sh^  Shah  IL,  the  gutxemat 
of  Mahomed  Shah  AdU?,  in  IS60.  SMn  Shab  had  Bdraneed 
with  40,000  Afghans  to  Joonpoor,  and  the  BTenta  of  Hoomajoon'i 
reign  might  be  renewed.  Zumtn  Kban  was,  however,  entirelj 
fiUW!e«Bful,  and  with  only  12,000  Moghul  cstbIij  he  and  hia 
brother  overthrew  the  Afghans ;  but  thej  retained  the  spoils  of 
cnnqueat,  and  behaved  in  lo  haughty  a  manner,  that  the  emperor 
waa  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  apot  to  aisert  his  anthority.  He 
used  DO  force ;  bnt,  ns  Ferishta  records,  '  giving  them  a  gentle 
reproof,  be  Becnred  their  attachment  by  his  princely  bebaTionr 
and  courtesy.'  A  aeeond  instance  was  that  of  Adam  Khan,  an 
equally  trusted  officer,  who,  in  the  following  year,  was  employed 
to  reduce  Bai  Bahadur,  a  Patin,  who  had  gained  poaeeseion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Malwah.  Adam  Khan  obtained  a  brilliant 
fluceeBa,  captured  hu  opponent's  family  and  property,  and,  as 
Ferishta  writes, '  sent  him  with  streaming  eyes  and  a  bi«kea  heart 
towards  Boorhanpoor.'  But,  as  bad  been  done  by  Zum&n  Khan, 
Adam  Khan  retained  the  spoil,  and  the  ladies  of  Bfu  Bahadur's 
court.  The  latter  was  the  occasion  of  an  affecting  inddent.  One 
of  them,  the  beautifiil  Hindoo  miatreas  of  the  Malwah  king,  was  re* 
quiredbyAdamKhanto  receive  him;  and,nnabletoreaist,ap]Minted 
na  hour  for  the  purpose.  Dreadi^  herself  in  her  richest  appard, 
Bhe  lay  down  on  a  conch  ;  but,  as  her  attendants  tried  to  rouse 
her  on  the  Khan's  approach,  they  found  her  dead.  She  bad 
poisoned  herself  rather  than  submit  to  be  disgraced.  Here 
n^D  Akbur  displayed  that  decision  and  promptitude  of  action 
n'hich  alone  prevented  a  rebellion.  Marching  at  once  from  Agra 
oQ  his  general's  camp,  he  recalled  him  to  his  allegiance,  received 
tbe  spoils  of  Malwah,  which  he  was  told  had  been  retained  in 
order  to  be  presented  in  person,  and  returning  to  Agra,  remored 
Adam  Khan  fkim  his  governmenL  Tbe  kiog's  choice  of  a  sneces- 
BOr  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate  {  for  he  appointed  bis  own  preeeptot 
to  the  post,  who,  being  more  a  man  of  letters  than  of  war,  wu 
dafoalad  by  Bii  Bahadur,  who,  for  a  time,  regained  the  whole  of 
hi*  dominiona;  bnt  the  loss  was  quickly  redeemed,  and  B4i 
Bahadur,  finding  resiatance  nselees,  and  after  many  fruitless  wan- 
derings from  place  to  place,  eventaally  threw  himself  npcm 
Akbur's  clemency,  uid  was  honourably  entertained  in  his  service. 
Kitm  KiMo  Adam  Khan's  fate  was  very  difierent  Smarting  under 
n"iBii^.*ini]  the  lose  of  hia  government,  and  prospect  of  indepen- 
iieucuKd.  Jenca^  he  stabbed  the  emperor's  minister  to  the  heart ; 
and  as  he  stood  with  the  bloody  dagger  in  his  hand,  waa,  by 
the  emperor's  orders,  seited  and  thrown  ftora  the  terrace  of  the 
building  in  which  the  murder  had  been  done.    The  defection  of 
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tbe  new  foyeroor  of  Halwah  followed  ia  1663.  He  wm  bu 
Uibek — t  triba  wliieli  had  fumiahed  muij  officere  and  men  to  the 
emperoT'i  armj.  All  tbeae  fonaed  a  eoDfedaratioii  which,  at  onu 
lima,  uninied  verj  fonnidable  dimennoiu,  and  will  be  noticed 

In  the  jear  1661,  the  emperor  being  in  Bitjpootana,  Tisittd 
Somblml,  the  rajah  of  which  territorj  gave  him  his  ^,^ 
dinfthterinmamage,  and,  with  his  ton,  wm  enrolled  ^uiinan 
among  the  noblea  of  Alibur's  court.  It  is  evident  Jroni  nu  ^Biinji 
thit  act,  what  turn  the  emperor'i  policy  waa  taking.  "'*  ""' 
N'o  fuutical  atUclu  upon  Hindoo  States  are  perceptible ;  no  wkdIod 
dutToetion  of  Hindoo  templea  and  idola ;  but,  on  the  coDtrary,  h 
poli^  of  conciliation  and  regard,  which,  to  the  Hindoo  princes, 
wu  perhaps  at  first  incomprehensible,  but  which,  in  the  sequel, 
Mcni«d  the  attachment  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  Some,  how- 
erei,  of  the  Hindoo  princes  did  not  submit)  and  while  the  eiii- 
penr,with  six  attendants,  rode  from  Ajmeie  to  Agra,  a  distance  of 
SOO  milea,  in  three  dajs,  an  officer  was  sent  against  tbe  fort  ol' 
Utirta,  which  wm  captured,  but  not  till  after  a  long  sief^.  Socii 
ifUr  his  return  &om  Rajpootana,  the  emperor  had  a  narrow  asaL|>  .> 
from  anasd nation — an  arrow  shot  at  him  by  a  alaye  penetrated  hi'i 
■houlder  deeply  i  but  he  bore  ito  extraction  withont  a  murniui'. 
In  the  year  1504  Asof  Khan  Uibek  had  been  employed  agsin-c 
ths  Hindoo  principality  of  Gnna.  He  had  defeated  the  Kanei-, 
who  had  stabbed  herself  on  the  field  of  battle  rather  than  be  bap- 
tnred,  and  following  up  his  success,  had  obtained  a  vast  booty  in 
Jewell,  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  bullion.  A  few  indiffeient  elepbnnt.4 
were  slone  sent  to  the  emperor,  and  Asof  Khan  retained  the  re^ t 
for  fail  own  purpose*.  For  this  he  wm  caUed  to  account;  nod 
immediately  rebelled,  in  concert  with  the  other  Uibek  otficere  ••( 
hii  tribe.  The  first  force  sent  against  the  Uibek  confederatea  in 
Bengal  was  defeated :  a  second  wh  dispatched,  which  made  im 
inpiewion  on  them ;  and  the  emperor  fallowed  in  person,  in  April 
IG^,  when  some  of  the  rebel  chiefs  submitted.  But  the  rebellion 
ITU  by  no  means  at  an  end,  when  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  plo- 
wed to  the  PunjAb,  to  check  a  formidable  combination  in  favour 
of  his  half-brother,  Mahomed  Hakeem  Hina,  who,  expelled  &0111 
KsImoI,  sought  to  establish  himself  in  the  PunJ&b,  and  was  en- 
ODnraged  by  several  of  the  local  commandera.  Un  this  occaiiotj, 
haveTer,  Akbur's  energy  averted  serious  consequences.  In  tli'3 
course  of  a  few  days  he  wm  in  the  Punjab,  whence  hie  brother 
iii  to  Kabool,  and  local  tranquillity  ensued.  The  emperor  now 
turned  anc«  more  against  hie  rebellious  Uxbek  chiefs,  who,  during 
hia  absence,  had  made  much  proifress,  and  had  gnined  the  greal*jr 
psnofOude.     He  crossed  ihe  GHDKea,  though  much  swollen,  cu 
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hia  filephftot,  at  niglit,  and  with  only  hia  bodj-guard  attacked  the 
urtMindhe  insuigtiiia  Oil  the  momingof  Jutie6, 1606.  Khui  Zd- 
1.0.^1. cbieii  man,  oneofthediiff  rebels, waakillad;  BabaduiKhao 
waa  taken  priBoner,  and  thn  rest  dupened,  mott  of  them  being 
afterwards  taken  prisonerE,  and  executed.  The  TebeUion  bad 
lasted  for  mare  than  two  jeara,  had  resiiited  some  of  the  emperoi'a 
best  generals,  and  was  put  an  end  to  odIj  bj  the  peraonftl  eaergr 
and  bravery  of  A  kbur  himself ;  and  it  is  evident  from  ita  deteila. 
which  lire  amply  given  by  Feriabta  and  othw  writere,  thftt  the 
Uzbeks  were  not  only  etrengtbening  thenueWee  in  the  eastein 
provinces,  but  were  identifying  theQuelves  with  the  former  Mahi>- 
medan  parties  there— ari  obvinualf  ^propriate  course  for  them, 
and  which  added  much  strength  and  importance  to  tbcdr  rebellion. 
The  slight  hold  which  the  emperor  possessed  upon  hia  Moghul 
chieis  will  also  bave  been  apparent  to  the  reader  bom  the  ivbel- 
lions  of  hia  olficers  in  Malwah,  Qona,  the  Punjab,  and  Bengal, 
tlie  danger  of  which  waa  incressed  by  the  tiMitsctions  in  Afghan- 
n  anil  Mooltsn;  and  it  is  imposuble  to  withhold  ■  tribute  of 
high  admiration  of  the  ability,  finoness,  tnd  personal  activity 
which  Akbur  displayed.  Never  during  these  exciting  occurrences 
'8  ha  appear  to  have  hesitated  is  to  his  mode  of  action,  and 
never  to  liave  thrown  awsy  a  chance  of  succeea.  He  bad  now 
subdued  his  military  aristocracy,  and  had  defeat«d  their  fonnid- 
able  combinations.  He  had  chedwd,  if  not  entirely  broken  up,  the 
Afghan  party  in  Ben^-al ;  he  had  annexed  a  large  portion  of  that 
iotry  to  his  dominions,  and  bad  extended  them  to  Malwah,  and 
the  frontiers  of  Khand<^h  and  the  Deccan.  Yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  bis  original  means  as  to  troops  had  been  augmented.  K^Mol 
and  Budukahan  were  too  unstable  and  ptecarious  to  sfibrd  sup- 
plies of  men;  and  admiration  for  hia  character  is  increased  by  the 
consideration  of  the  accurate  judgment  by  which  hia  military 
operations  must  have  been  directed,  in  the  employment  of  such 
troops  as  he  po^essed,  amidst  such  serious  distractions,  and  in  so 
widely  divided  provinces. 


Ik  July  1007,  after  arranging  the  government  of  the  provinces 
which  had  been  held  by  the  rebel  U»Bek  chiefs,  the  emperor 
wtumed  to  Agra,  and  tbence  proceeded  on  a  tour  through  Mal- 
wah— of  which  province  he  changed  the  governor — to  Chitlore,  the 
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njah  of  which  had  refiised  to  acknowledge  him.  This  place  was 
the  itioaghold  of  Hindoo  independence  ;  Rona  Ood;  Singh  was 
the  head  of  the  Rajpoot  clans,  and  must  be  subdued  before  he 
could  expect  a  funeral  acknowledgment  of  his  authoritj  as  em- 
peror. The  Ran*  left  8,000  picked  men  as  its  gamaon,  and  retired 
to  us  iiiBccesidble  part  of  the  eonntr;  to  wait  tbe  issue,  and  the 
fort  wu  Tegularly  ioTeated.  Ferisbta  gives  •  minute  and  spirited 
account  of  the  dege ;  but  what  is  eapeciallj  noticeable  in  the 
d«tu],  is  the  scientific  mode  of  approach  and  attack,  which,  it  ia 
i;nettioDable,  could  have  been  excoeded  in  Europe  at  the  period. 
-Ubur  does  not  appear  at  this  time  to  have  possessed,  or  to  have 
in  uj  fonn  used,  artillery.  No  mention  is  as  ;et  made  of  it  in 
his  battles.  A  fort  was  to  be  taken  bj  sabata,  or  zigzag  approaches 
farmed  bj gabions  and  trenchee,  thrown  uptoreachapartoftbewall 
Felected  to  be  breached,  bj  mining.  In  the  case  of  Chittore,  there 
wre  two  principal  Babat«,  earned  under  two  separate  bastions,  end- 
ing in  mines.  Both  were  loaded  with  gunpowder,  and  vrere  to 
hsre  exploded  rimultaneouslj' ;  but  while  one  succeeded,  the  other 
hong  fire  til!  the  storming  party  wasnear  it,  and  Mew  up,  cauwng 
much  loaa  to  the  besieged  as  well  as  to  the  storming  party.  This 
sitack,  therefore,  failed  ;  and  another  one  wiu  in  progress,  when 
the  emperor  chancing  to  see  Jugmul,  the  governor  of  the  place, 
directing  the  repair  of  one  of  the  breaches  by  torchlight,  seized  a 
matchlock  Irom  an  attendant  and  shot  him  in  the  forehead.  The 
Rajpoolanow  became  desperate;  they  performed  the  ceremony  of 
Jowhnr — put  their  women  and  children  todeath,  and  burned  them 
with  their  leader'*  body ;  they  then  retired  to  their  temples,  and 
awaited  the  Mahomedans'  approach.  The  emperor,  seeing  the 
walla  deserted,   entered    the   place  at   daylight ;   the 
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temples  were  stormed,  and  the  brave  garrison,  reject-  oinumt, 
ing  hit  offers  of  quarter,  perished  to  a  man.  The  cap- 
ture of  Chittore  conduced  in  a  great  degree  to  the  paci6cation  of 
Bajpootasa,  and  to  the  eventual  co-operation  of  the  Hindoo 
princes,  which  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  emperor's  policy ;  and 
itdoM  not  appear  that  the  Rajpoots,  on  any  other  occasion  after- 
wards, repeated  their  rebellion. 

In  die  year  1569,  the  strong  fort  of  Rnntunhhore,  so  fi^aently 
in  the  alternate  posaesaion  of  th«  Hindoos  and  Ma-  „„„„^ 
homedans,  was  t^en ;  and  on  September  3  the  em-  Mion  ukm, 
peror't  first  child  was  bom,  and  named  Selim.  Kalinjer, 
which  bad  lapsed  again  into  Hindoo  possession,  was  surrendered ; 
and  in  1570  a  second  sod  was  bom,  who  was  named  Moorfid.  In 
this  year  al»o  the  emperor  married  the  daughter  of  Rajah  Kullian 
Mul,  ofBhikanere,  and  enrolled  him  with  high  rank  among  the 
nobility.     Both  his  sons  having  been  bom  in  the  town  of  Sikry, 
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tlia  emperor  Inid  the  fonndatioii  of  a  citj,  to  be  called  Futtehpoor 
— a  name  which  the  tnwn  sdll  bean.  The  jear  i^r- 
wi'"K!S^  wards,  the  affairs  of  Guterat,  as  will  be  elsewhere  re- 
<ujii.  mi.  lated,  having  falleit  into  confuMon,  the  emperor  marohed 
.]omu  thither,  and  on  the  road  raceived  the  intelligence  of 

r.^jiU(D,  ^^^^  i,^^  ^f  j,^  ^,j^  ^1,^  ^g  Frjnc«  Daniel ;  and  m  he 
approached  Ahmedabad,  the  capital,  MotuSer  Shah, 
the  kiDg,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  submitted,  laying  down  bii 
crown  and  being  enrolled  among  the  uobilitj.  The  emperore 
(cousins,  however,  sons  of  Soliman  Mina  of  Budukahin,  were  it 
the  head  of  considerable  forces  in  Ouzerat,  where  they  had  re- 
treated &om  Malwah,  and  their  reduction  occupied  some  timr. 
One  affair  with  them  is  remarkable  as  showing  Akhnr's  personal 
bravery.  A  body  of  the  rebels,  under  his  cousin  Ibrahim  Mina, 
intending  to  march  into  the  Punjab  and  continue  their  insorrect. 
tion  there,  was  endeavouring  to  pass  the  royal  forces,  when  the 
emperor  beard  of  its  position,  and  marched  upon  it  at  onc«  with  a 
Aitiiroi  slight  escort  At  Surtil  he  found  he  had  but  forty 
'•"'*'-  troopers  with  him  ;  but  a  reinforcement  arrived  of 
seventy  men  under  Rajah  Man  Singh,  Soo^un  lUi,  Bfaugwundae, 
and  some  other  officers.  The  whole  party  amounted  to  only  lo6meii 
iu  all.  With  these,  the  emperor  determined  to  attack  hia  cou^u'^ 
((tvx,  which  was  dispersed  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  bis 
i;o[iBin  escaped.  This  aHkir  sbowa  what  trust  the  emperor  now 
placed  in  bis  Rajpoot  friends,  and  how  heartily  it  was  reciprocated ; 
['rir  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  fought  aide  by  side  with  him  in  the  a&ay,  aod 
.JUS  of  them  lost  his  life  ;  nor,  though  otherwise  hlamable  for  the 
rfclilesa  exposure  of  hia  person,  could  such  events  fail  to  cement 
:i  personal  aSectioa  and  respect  Alibur  left  Guzent  before  the 
iinnsoon  set  io,  and  reached  Agra  on  June  4,  1573.  His  cousin, 
ll>rnhim  Iloosein  Mirza,  who  had  escaped  from  him  at  Surtal,  bad 
proceeded  to  Sunibhul,  in  the  Punjab,  hut  was  pntaued  and  killed ; 
iind  his  head  sent  to  the  emperor  by  the  K'^vernor  of  Moolian. 
uiwiiinnin  ''*'*  *'•'?*'<"'  ^^  little  time  to  rest.  In  July  he  rt- 
<;ii/>'ni.JuLjr  ceived  advice  by  express  fromGuzerat,  that  the  offiwts 
of  the  Quzerat  kingdom  bad  united  in  a  formidable 
iTii^urrection,  taken  several  districts,  and  were  then  besieging 
AhmedMbad.  The  rainy  season  bad  set  in,  and  the  transport  of  a 
Itixge  force  was  impossible.  Two  thousand  picked  horsemen  were 
AiMii'i'  therefore  pushed  on,  and  the  emperor  and  his  relmue, 
niirrhfcirai  ^^^^^  3QQ  pefgons,  followed  by  double  marches  on 
liuent  camels.  When  he  reached  his  advanced  troops  at 
I'nitun,  the  whole,  Ferishta  states,  did  not  exceed  3,000  men. 
They  had  marched  460  miles  in  nine  days.  With  thia  small 
force  the  emperor  marched  direct  on  Ahmedabad,  wdering  the 
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rani  kettledrumB  to  beat  as  he  approached  the  eaemy'e  camp. 
littiomad  Hoosein   Mirza,    the   kinifi    coiuin,  and    brother   of 
Ibrahim,  rode  out  to  the  river  to  reconnoitre,  and  perceiving  oneof 
tht  imperor'a  officeiB  ezamioing  the  ford,  aaked  vhose  ann^  waa 
«pprD«cliiiig,  Mid  wae  told  it  was  Akbur  in  peraoo.     '  Impoeable ! ' 
he  eidaimed  ;  '  it  is  only  fourteen  days  Nnce  one  of  inj  spies  saw 
him  It  Agra.'     *  It  is  oid;  nine  dajs  since  he  marched,'  Atuek  an  uw 
"M  the  replj.     In  the  battle  which  followed  outeide  jjrf.lS*"" 
tie  wiUf  of  the  dty,  the  emperor  led  seTecal  charges  ai"""!"'^- 
inpcraoiiiand  in  one  of  theie  directed  his  own  bod;-guard  agdn»t 
bu  amaa,    broke  through  his  troops,  and  Mahomed  Hoosein 
Uini  was  captured.    The  beleaguered  governor  was  now  able  to 
■■llT^omthe  cit7,and thaenemy'srontwaBCompleted.  mau* 
Akbur  did  not  Btaj  in  Ouzerat     Bengal  required  his  ^'^'^'^ 
immediate  aclentioo ;  DAwood  Ebao  Kiranj  had  taken  up  arms, 
tni  [b«  whole  of  the  eAstem  part  of  the  province  was  mwnna 
jft  Duubdued.    The  emperor  loaded  a  thousand  boats  IS^^f^' 
with  loldien,  and  niled  down  ths  river  in  the  heaviest  ^tinr  pro- 
part  of  the  monsoon.    Hajypoor  was  occupied  without  MwJtuuihn. 
nsistanae.     lUwood  Khan  wished  to  treat,  hut  the  emperor  in- 
Uftcd  on  his  unconditional   submisaion.     'Tell   Dawood  Khan,' 
feiithta  records  of  him, '  I  hare  a  thousand  men  as  good  as  he, 
and  if  disposed  to  put  the  point  to  an  issue  in  single  combat,  I 
*iU  mjielf  meet  him.'     But  Diwood  Khan  fled :  and  the  emperor, 
perhaps  despising  bia  antsigonist,  left  the  war  to  be  finished,  as 
wu  Us  custom,  hy  his  commander,  Moonjim  Khan.     Rajah 
Toder  Mul,  suhaaquently  th%  famous  minister  of  finance,  pursued 
IMwood  Khan  into  Orisaa,  and  was  defeated  bj  him ;  but  ra- 
inforcemenU  arriving  under  Moonjim  Khan,  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  Diwood  Khan,  in  a  final  arrangement,  being  per-  g,Q_,  „ ^ 
niitted  to  retain  Orissa  and  Kuttack,  surrendered  all  iku"  •o- 
prKtennons  to  Bengal  and  Behar,  which,  in  the  year 
l'>7£,l»canieincorporated  with  the  empire.  It  was  ^ter  the  conclu- 
sioa  of  this  campaign,  that  the  emperor  lost  his  faithful  onLii  ot 
aerrut  and  able  commander,  Moonjim  Khan.     He  had  Kh*^^™ 
eudeavoured  to  establish  Qouras  the  metropolis  of  Ben-  ouur.1171. 
gal,  bat  died  there  of  iU  unhealthy  climate,  on  October  12,  1675. 
Od  bearing  of  this  event,  D&wood  Khan  endeavoured  to  -^.^^ 
nposseat  himself  of  Bengal ;  but  in  an  action  fought  Kb>n  u»™ 
on  July  23,  1S76,  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  *^  •"«"'»■ 
eiuuted  after  the  battle.    Ilis  son,  Jooneed  Khan,  died  of  the 
vcnnds  he  had  received,  and  thus  the  last  of  the  I'at&n  dynasties 
of  Bengal  became  extinct,  while  Orisaa  and  Kuttack  reverted  to 
tba  nnperor.      Several  suhsequent  revoludons  nevertheless  fol- 
lowed, which  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 
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From  1675-6  to  1579  eeema  to  have  been  a  brief  interral  of 
peace,  employed  by  the  emperor  in  civil  aiFaire,  and  the  constmc- 
tiun  of  the  splendid  mosque  and  other  buildings  at  Futtcbpiwr 
Sikiy  and  AgiB  (be  habitually  avoided  Dehly) ;  and  in  the  Utwr 
ButpFm  year,  his  brother,  Mnhonied  Hakeem  Mirza,  ruler  vi 
T.'dSihe  Kabool,  invaded  tlie  Punjab,  and  defeated  Kajah  Man 
punjibpiwt.  Singh,  the  governor  of  the  prOTince.  It  is  thua  evident, 
that  Hindoos  of  rank  now  shared  the  hip-hest  offices  with  the 
WophuU.  The  Punjab  was  one  of  the  most  important  provincvi 
of  the  empire,  and  the  emperor  would  not  have  sppointid  Rajjdi 
MAn  Singh  to  the  charge  of  it  without  full  confidence  in  bis 
ability,  both  as  a  soldier  and  an  administrator.  Prince  Hakeem 
Miria  invaded  Lahore  ;  and  on  the  urgent  request  of  his  c"p- 
Atbur  Tirn-  mandera,  who  Were  defending  the  place.  Akbur  marched 
§5I?jflb,'jInd  to  the  scene  of  action,  aud  his  brother  retrealeJ  lu 
nlJi'ia'''"  Kabool,  in  February ;  but,  following'  up  his  success,  the 
BmiMou  emperor  deputed  hia  aon,  the  Prince  Moordd,  to  pursue 
him.  This  division  was,  however,  defeated  near  Kabool ;  but  on 
March  6,  1579,  a  victory  was  gnined,  on  which  the  Prince  Hokefm 
Aiijurenifra  MirKft  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  the  emperor  entered 
Kii.uo].  Kabool,  but  on  his  brother's  aubmission  foi^ve  him. 

and  restored  his  territories  to  him.  Nevertheless,  in  October  of  tie 
same  year.  Rajah  Bhugwiindaa,  of  Jeypoor,  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  city— perhaps  as  a  check  upon  his  brother's  setioni 
In  this  year  the  fort  of  Attock  oa  the  Indus  was  rebuilt ;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  fortiticationa  of  Allahabad,  one  of  the  m(«t 
splendid  memorials  of  the  empenir'a  reign,  were  commenced. 

Slozuffer  Shah,  the  king  of  Guzerat,  who  had  abdicated  on  the 
tnicmTiioR  emperor's  first  expedition  into  that  province,  had  re- 
i",i"  kii'Ik"'  niained  at  court,  and  had  been  granted  an  estate  forhw 
liiiiciw,  i!.»i.  taaintenance ;  but  he  had  kept  up  his  connectioa  with 
his  former  dependants,  and  in  1581  an  insurrection  was  commenc»J 
in  his  favour,  which  was  for  the  time  highly  succesaful.  Moiuffcr 
joinfdbj.  Shah  now  proceeded  to  join  his  iriends,  and  regained 
M.auir<rBiitfi  possession  of  Ahmedabad  and  the  southern  dislricti 
without  difficulty.  After  desultory  operations  and  atni^les  on 
both  sides,  which  continued  for  three  years  with  varied  sticces?, 
Mirza  Khan,  the  imperial  general,  brought  the  king  to  action  on 
ThennKiio-  Janunry  29,  lfi84,  near  Ahmedabad,  and  completely  de- 
!wi^.  iset  fpnted  him.  He  fled  to  the  vicinity  of  Joonagurh,  and 
there  assembled  another  force,  and  with  the  Jam  of  Joonagurh, 
advanced  towards  the  capital;  but  did  not  await  the  attack  of  Mirzs 
Khan,  and  figain  fled.  He  renewed  hia  eflbrts  a  third  time,  when 
he  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  continued  to  reside  in  Katlvwar, 
until,  in  1580,  he  again  plnndered  the  country,  but  without  any 
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itasTS  result.  About  this  period,  the  emperor  wu  drawn  into 
tbe,diaputssiD  the  Deccui,  which  ware  in  progress  at  the  court  of 
Ahmednugger  in  1585.  Shah  Futteh  Oolla  Shiraiy,  a  ^^ 
holj  petBoD  who  bad  arrived  from  the  Deccan,  received  rrum  oa 
*D  office  near  the  emperor'a  person,  and  was  auci»eded  reiciTrd  u 
oj  two  officers  of  the  Ahmednagjrer  court  who  had  """■ 
been  defeated  bj  Sulabut  Khaa.  Other  refugees  followed,  aod 
wen  hoipitably  received.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the 
•ccountfl  given  by  those  persons  of  the  political  state  of  the  Deccan, 
tbc  constant  wars  between  the  riral  sovereigiu,  as  well  as  of  its 
f«tilitj  and  fine  dimate,  acted  gradually  upon  the  emperor's 
mind,  aod  induced  an  eventual  iuterfennee  in  its  afihirs.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  emperor  was  fully  employed,  and  the  most 
he  could  do  was  to  direct  Miria  Azeei  KohA,  Uie  governor  of 
Malwsb,  to  take  advantage  of  drcumstancee.  In  1686  the  emperor 
married  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  Selim,  to  the  daughter  of  Aajah 
Bhnpvnndas,  which  still  further  strengthened  bis  Rajpoot  coq- 
nection;  and  as  his  brother.  Hakeem  Minn,  ruler  of  fbibool,  bad 
died,  Akbur  proceeded  thither,  sending  M&n  Singh,  the  eon  of 
U^ah  Bhugwundas,  to  bring  the  children  of  the  Prince  Hakeem 
Miita  to  Lahore;  and  the  eon  of  ilia  Singh  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  Eabool  on  the  part  of  the  emperor. 
No  ol^ection  seems  to  have  been  made  bj  Hindoos  of  any  grade 
to  cross  the  Indue,  or  to  serve  in  Afghanutan  during  the  emperor's 
Kign;  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  after  times,  the  Hindoo 
Sepoys  of  the  British  army  were  held  to  have  violated  caste  by 
proceeding  beyond  Attock.  During  his  residence  atAttock,iii  1680, 
the  emperor  dispatched  a  force  into  Kaabmere,  which  was  dis- 
tricted by  family  disputes,  and  another  against  the  Afghans  of 
Swit  and  Kjour,  wbo  bad  been  uniformly  rebtilious. 


Tbb  opeimtiona  against  the  Afghans  were  more  nnsuccessful  than 
any  of  the  emperor's  previous  warlike  undertakings.  Zein  Eban 
Koka,  the  emperor's  foeter-brother,  commanded  the  army,  being 
isaisted  by  Rajah  Beerbul  Singh,  and  other  distinguished  officers. 
The  njab  was  an  especial  favourite  of  Akbur;  witty,  brave  and 
accomplished,  he  was  one  of  his  habitual  coniradeB  and  companions, 
and  miuj  of  his  bout  mati  have  survived  him.   The  Moghul  forces 
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were  no  mabih  for  the  Eum&jea  on  their  own  groood.  The  Uttei 
had  been  easily  beaten  in  the  plains ;  and  puraued  to  their  mountain 
vallejs  and  fastnesaeA.    Thej  drew  on  the  Moghul^  till  extricatiun 

waa  impoemble;  and  Rajah  Beerbul  Singh  and  6,000 
B^irimi  men  perished  in  one  of  the  ru^ed  de£l«a.   On  the  othM 

Mwtn°ii  hud,  Rajah  ilia  Siof^h,  who  bad  been  dispatcfa«d 
rui'^fus""  Bgainst  the  Afghans  of  tha  Khyber  Pass,  wh^i  it  had 
imb!'""'        ****"  closed  by  them  bfltween  Kabool  and  Peahawar, 

gained  a  complete  victory.  The  eipedidon  againil 
Kashmere,  under  Shah  Rokh  Miiia  and  Rajah  Rhugwundaa, 
Buffered  seTsrely  from  snow  in  the  passes,  and  did  not  succeed  ii 
entering  the  counti?.  Thsy  were  met  b;  the  King  Yooauf  Shah 
Ohnk,  with  whom  thej  entered  into  a  convention,  by  which  a 
small  bribut«  and  some  minor  advantages  were  aeouied  to  the 
(emperor:  and  on  their  return  to  Lahore,  the  king  accompanied 
them.  Alcbur,  however,  refused  to  ratify  the  convention,  detained 
Yoofluf  Shah  Chuk,  and  sent  another  force,  under  Mahomed  Eaanm 
Khan,  who  bore  the  title  of  Amaer-al-Behr.  or  admiraL    Thit 

officer  penetrated  to  the  CBpit«l,Siiinugger;  and  though 
anncicd.       Yakoob,  the  son  of  Yooeuf  Shah,  maintuned  a  desolUny 

warfare  for  some  time,  and  even  gained  some  t«n)poraiT 
ndvantages,  he  was  eventually  obliged  to  Burrender,  when  he  and 
bis  father  received  estatea  in  Behar,  and  were  enrolled  among  the 
Akhur  Tiaiu  Uoghul  nobility.  In  lfiS9  the  emperor  proceeded  on  a 
'^id'sibw;!  ^""^  through  his  new  dominions,  and  made  anaoge- 
iiu.  '  ments  for  their  proper  government ;  travelling  thencs 
to  Kabool,  where  he  stayed  for  two  months.    Here  be  recwved 

inteUigeDce  of  the  death  of  Rajah  Toder  Mul,  hisgreat 
"kM'  T"4er  finance  minister,  which  caused  him  sincere  distress ;  and 
sjui.  lita,  ^^  returned  to  Lahore,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for 
eome  years. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  imperial  authority  had  ever  been 
extended  to  Kattywar,  where,  with  the  JAm  rajah  of  that  pio- 
viuce,  Mozuffer  Shah  had  taken  refuge.  In  1689  Mina  Aieei 
iCoka,  governor  of  Guzerat,  attempted  to  annex  the  province. 
He  was  net  by  the  Jim  with  20,000  horse,  and  a  severe  action 
■WM  the  result,  in  which  both  sidea  lost  heavily ;  and,  as  no 
further  attempt  was  made  by  Mina  Azeei,  he  bad  probably 
found  the  Jahreja  Rajpoots,  'Uie  deBcendanls  of  the  proud  Sau- 
rashtra  dynasties,  too  powerful  to  be  interfered  with  for  the 
present;  but,  watching  his  opportunity,  be  took  advantnga  of  the 
death  of  the  J&m  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  captared  Joonsgnrh, 
after  a  mege  of  several  months  duration,  when  the  rest  of  ths 
province  submitted.  Sinde  still  remained  independent  Ths 
^Vrghoon  family  bad  been  succeeded  by  one  of  Persian  eztiaction ; 
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amGog  which  arose  continuous  disputes ;  and  the  harbouring  of 
msloontentSy  and  other  frontier  troubles^  gave  a  pretext  for  inter- 
ference,  which  probably  amounted  to  necessity.  In  1690  Mirza 
Khan  attacked  Sehwto  by  sea,  but  the  Prince  of  Binde  defended 
himself  bravely,  and  the  Moghuls  were  reduced  to  some  straits ; 
when  a  detachment  from  another  force  sent  from  Lahore  into  the 
north  of  Sinde,  by  a  rapid  march  into  the  province,  induced  its 
raler  to  submit }  and  in  1693  he  proceeded  to  court,  where  he 
W88  &vouiably  received ;  and,  as  was  the  case  with  all  conquered 
princes  who  submitted,  enrolled  among  the  nobles  of  the  empire. 
In  the  same  year,  the  Prince  Moor&d,  now  twenty  years  old, 
was  employed  in  the  public  service,  and  made  governor  of  Mai- 
wah. 

The  year  1693  was  very  productive  of  incidents.  Mozuffer 
Khan,  tibe  ez-king  of  Quzerat,  was  given  up  by  his  protectors  to 
Mina  Axees  Koka,  the  viceroy  of  Guzerat^  and  on  his  way  to 
Ahmedabad  committed  suicide.  In  Bengal,  Kajah  M&n  Singh, 
the  govenior,  overthrew  Kootloogh  Khan,  who  had  raised  an 
iDdOjfectiofi  of  the  old  Afghan  families,  and  occupied  part  of 
Orissa.  The  emperor,  in  1690,  had  dispatched  ambassadors  to  the 
four  Kings  of  the  Deecan,  with,  as  it  may  be  believed,  demands 
to  admowledge  his  supremacy.  They  all  returned  in  this  year 
(1686),  with  the  same  result  The  four  Mahomedan  kings 
evaded  or  refused  the  emperor's  demand ;  and  this  increased  his 
dears  to  bring  to  subjection  territories  which  he  considered 
bdooged  to  the  empire  of  Dehly.  About  the  same  period,  also, 
Kandahar  and  its  dependencies  were  made  over  to  the  emperor  by 
Prince  Rooetnm  Mina,  whose  fSunily  had  occupied  them  inde- 
pendently since  their  possession  by  Persia.  The  Kandahar  chief 
was  created  a  noble  of  the  empire,  and  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Mooltan.  By  the  occupation  of  Kandahar,  Akbur  had 
thus  regained  the  western  portion  of  the  ancient  empire  of  India ; 
and  the  whole  of  India  itself,  as  fax  south  as  the  Nerbudda,  was 
now  in  his  possession. 

If  the  reader  have  followed  the  course  of  events  and  conquests 
since  Akbor's  accession  in  1666  to  the  present  period,  it  will  have 
been  evident  how,  in  the  course  of  thirty-seven  years,  province 
after  province,  at  different  intervals,  was  conquered  or  submitted 
to  his  rule.  His  empire  now  included  Afghanistan  on  the  west, 
Kashmere  and  the  Punjftb  on  the  north,  and  the  whole  of  the 
north-western  provinces;  on  the  east,  Oude  and  Bengal,  with 
Oiissa  and  Kuttack ;  while  on  the  south,  Malwah  and  Guzerat, 
with  Sinde,  formed  the  southern  frontier.  The  Rajpoot  provinces 
remained  under  the  direct  government  of  their  own  chiefs ;  but 
most  of  these  were  connected  to  the  empire  by  marriages,  or  by 
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political  alliancen,  and  furDialied  not  onlj  some  of  its  beet  tmops, bat 
iniuiy  o(  ita  moEt  Me  contmandere  and  citil  governors.  Over  tbe 
whole  of  the  rest  of  Northern  India  the  einpeTor's  admiuktntioD 
was  firmly  e^ttablisbed,  and  mEuntained  id  a  spirit  of  tolerance  uiil 
genernl  advancement,  which  eecuied  tranquillitj  and  the  good- 
will and  alTectiun  of  hie  subjecti.  Tbe  emperor  wn«,  hamm, 
deeply  mortified  bj  the  conduct  of  the  Deccan  Bovereigna  in  the 
absolute  rejection  of  hi*  authority,  and  prepared  to  enfoice  it 
An  arm;  wiui  nnlf  red  to  march  MUthwardt  under  the  conunand  <if 
the  I'rince  Daniel;  but  the  emperor  revoking  the  order,  recalled 
his  son,  oad  conferred  the  coiDmand  upon  hia  genenl,  Him 
Khan. 

The  tingdom  of  Ahmednucger,  which,  aa  the  leader  will  re- 
member, adjoined  Uuzerat,  had  &llen  into  confusion,  the  particulin 
of  which  will  be  reviewed  hereafter.  A  boy  had  been  noted  to 
tbe  throne  by  tbe  vizier  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  II.,'Meean  Munjoo, 
to  whom  the  nobles  objected ;  end  the  vizier,  bedeged  by  tbem  in 
Ahmedniip^r,  besought  the  tud  of  the  Prince  Moorad  Aliiia,  now 
-viceroy  of  Gnzerat.  Any  legitimate  pretence  for  iuterfcreDce  in 
Deccan  aH'aira  was  most  opportune;  and  the  prince,  with  his 
father's  permission,  moved  with  his  army  towards  the  scene  of 
action.  Meanwhile  Miraa  Ehan  had  ariived  in  Molwah,  and  at 
Wandoo  had  receiyed  the  aubmiasion  of  R«jab  Ally  Khan,  the 
ruler  of  Khand^sb,  who  joined  him  with  6,000  horae.  With  these, 
and  bis  own  forces,  he  inarched  to  join  Prince  Moorid,  and  formed 
a  jitnctioQ  with  hiui  at  Oalna,  whence  the  united  armies  matched 
upon  Ahuiednugger-  Here,  however,  they  found  that  the  litier, 
who  had  called  upon  the  Moghuls  for  support,  had  been  obli^ 
to  return  to  his  mniter  at  Beejapoor,  and  that  Ahmednugger  wu 
dofondi-d  by  Cliani!  Beebee,  the  widow  of  Ally  Adil  Shah  of  Beeja- 
poor,  a  princess  of  Ahmednugger,  who  now  acted  as  regent  on 
behalf  of  her  nuphew.  The  fort  was  invested  by  tbe  Moghal 
army  in  November  1596,  and  its  memorable  siege  will 
AiiTucj-  be  detailed  in  its  proper  place,  in  connection  with  the 

nuHjcr,  IIBS.    j^j^j^j.^,  gf  (J,g  kingdom. 

Several  desperate  assaalts  having  failed,  and  an  army  &am 
Beejapoor  being  oa  its  way  to  relieve  the  garrison,  the  Ptinn 
Alooriii!  accepted  tbe  terms  offered  by  the  queen-do  wager,  whick 
included  the  eession  of  Berar;  and  raising  the  siege,  marched 
thither  to  take  possesaion  of  that  rich  and  ferdle  province- 
Shortly  after  bis  departure,  however,  a  revolution  occmted  il 
Ahmednugger,  and  Chind  Beebee  was  deprived  of  power.  H«t 
treaty  with  the  Mogbub  waa  set  aaide,  and  tbe  cbieb  of  Ahmed- 
nugger and  Ileejapoor,  at  the  head  of  60,000  horse,  marched  to 
expel  tbe  Moghuls  from  the  province.     The  armies  met  at  Soopa, 
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on  tbe  banka  of  the  Godavery  riTer,  on  December  27, 1506.    The 
Moghuls  were  commanded  bj  Mirza  Khan,  who  was 
now  better  known  under  his  title  of  Khan  Khandn,  soop«.Derem- 
with  Rajah  Ally  Khan  of  Khandfeh,  and  Rajah  Ram  ^'  ^'  '"^ 
Chimdur ;  the  Peccanies  by  Soheil  Khan,  who  assumed  charge  of 
the  confederate  troops  of  Ahmednugger,  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah. 
The  action  was  well  fought  on  both  sides ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  national 
contest  for  superiority,  which  both  parties,  nearly  equal  perhaps  in 
Bombers,  maintained  with  appropriate  vigour  and  bravery.    Rajah 
Ally  Khan  of  Khand^sh  and  Rajah  Ram  Chundur  were  killed  in 
the  first  onset,  and  by  nightfall  the  action  was  still  undecided.   Over 
the  field  of  battle,  parties  of  Moghuls  and  Deccanies,  separated 
from  their  main  bodies,  wandered  in  the  darkness,  through  heaps  of 
dead  and  dying,  and  frequent  collisions  and  skirmishes  ensued, 
which  increased  the  general  confusion  and  added  horror  to  the 
scene.    As  day  broke,  Soheil  Khan,  who  had  contrived  to  collect 
V2fiOO  horse,  advanced  upon  the  Moghuls,  who  were  now  much 
inferior  in  numbers,  and  the  contest  was  renewed  with  fury ;  but 
he  had  been  badly  wounded  the  day  before,  and  was  again 
woanded ;  and  worn  out  by  loss  of  blood  and  fatigue,  fell  from 
his  horse.  He  was  borne  off  the  field ;  and  his  troops,  believing  him 
dead,  followed.    The  Moghuls  thus  kept  possession  of  the  field  of 
battle :  but  were  unable  to  pursue  any  advantage  they  had  thus 
gained,  and  returned  to  the  Prince  Moored,  who  was  at  Shahpoor, 
his  cantonment,  in  Berar.    As  Khan  Khanin  and  the  Prince 
Moorid  could  not  agree,  the  emperor  recalled  the  former  in  1697, 
sod  the  prince  occupied  his  troops  for  the  present  in  reducing 
Xsmalla,  Gawilgurh,  and  other  mountain  forts  of  the  province. 
He  had  married  also  the  daughter  of  Bahadur  Khan  Farooky  of 
Khand^,  and  established  a  local  court  in  the  new  province.    The 
climate  of  Berar  did  not,  however,  suit  him,  and  he  fell 
ill,  and  died  at  Shahpoor,  in  May  1509,  to  the  great  Prince 
grief  of  his  father,  who,  perceiving  that  his  best  troops     ^    ' 
hud  made  little  impression  on  those  of  the  Deccan,  determined 
Qpon  proceeding  to  the  south  himself.    He  appointed  his  eldest 
»on.  Prince  Selim  Mirza,  to  conduct  the  afiairs  of  govern-  Tbe  emperor 
ment,  and  having  dispatched  a  fresh  army  under  the  fhe  Pecam. 
command  of  the  Prince   Daniel  and  Khan  Khanto,  ^^"^ 
he  followed  them  by  easy  stages  to  the  Deccan. 

The  affairs  of  Ahmednugger  were  found  to  be  in  a  worse  state 
if  posaible  than  before;  and  the  queen-dowager,  Ch&nd  second nege 
Beebee,  was  for  a  second  time  obliged  to  defend  her  of  Ahned-'* 
capital  against  the  Moghuls.  These  events  will  be  na«rser.i«»- 
detailed  In  the  history  of  that  State ;  but  after  the  queen's  murder, 
the  fort  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  young  king  was  sent  to 
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r-jside  at  Owftlior,  aa  %  Stkte  priMner.  M«Mivfaile  tbe  ruler  of 
Jvhuiddsti,  Meenin  Bahadur  Khan,  had  evinced  a  rebeUioos  ipirit, 
and  the  emperor  hiniself  proceeded  to  Boorhanpoor,  whence  hi 
directed  the  siege  of  Aseei^^h:  sad  the  fort  waM  eventually  sur- 
rendered to  him,  with  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  socieiil 
Hindoo  M  well  u  the  Mnhomedui  dfosBties.  KhandMi  wm 
now  finally  annexed  to  the  empire;  but  Ahmednug)rer  conlinaed 
to  reeiit,  and  to  occupy  the  exerdoiu  of  the  imperial  forc«a  tat 
fiime  years.  WhUe  the  emperor  was  at  Boorhanpoor,  he  received 
aa  embMay  from  Ibnbim  Adil  Shah  II.  of  Beejapoor,  oSering  bij 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Prinoe  Daniel,  and  bd  eaoort  wm 
dispatched  for  the  bride.  Before  her  arrival,  however,  ths 
i^mperor,  in  160S,  was  obliged  to  retam  to  Agra ;  and  baring  coo- 
M^lidated  the  newproviucea  of  Ahmedaugger,  Berar  and  KbutdM 
iuto  one  government,  he  appointed  the  Prince  Daniel  as  riceroT. 
The  Beejapooi  princeu  arrived  shortly  afterwards,  and  the 
marriage  waa  Bolemnised  in  the  camp  at  Faitun,  on  the  Godavety, 
-vriih  great  spkndour,  in  Jnne  1604 ;  bat  the  prmce  did  not  Ion; 
ivitu  of  """i™  ■*■  He  died  at  Boorhanpoor  on  April  8,  lOOP, 
Irion  of  the  effecta  of  excasaiTe  drinking,  tram  which  no  one 

'""'"'  "°^    could  rastrain  him. 

The  cause  of  the  emperor'a  audden  return  to  Agra  wai  tin 
oonduct  of  hia  eldett  aon  Selim,  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  the 
^lovemmenL  He  had  been  otdeted  to  cany  on  the  war  agaiuit 
tlis  Rana  of  Oodypoor,  and  Rajah  M&a  Singh,  the  viceroy  of 
bengal,  waa  appointed  bia  coadjutor.  The  princa  had  httiij 
coounenced  the  campaign  in  Rajpootana,  when  an  Afghan  iunir- 
rectioQ  in  Bengal  broke  out,  and  the  rajah  was  obliged  to  prooed 
to  hia  own  goveniment.     The  prince,  ireed  A'om  reatraint,  uov 

ioema  to  bavo  formed  the  idea  of  asserting  his  own 
vriicaBtUm,  independence.  He  firit  tried  to  secure  Agra,  but  the 
'""■  goTsmoT  was  faithful  to  the  emperor,  and  refused  to 

j^TO  up  the  fort  The  prince  then  proceeded  to  Allahabad,  eeii^ 
the  local  treasury,  which  contained  300,00(hL,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self  king.    The  grief  caused  to  the  emperor  by  this  unloohed  for 

conduct,  waa  aggraTsted  by  ^e  news  of  the  murder  d 
Aiiivfrui,  hia  miniater  and  intimate  friend,  Abool  Fml,  tha 
""'■  author  of  hia  biogr^hy,  and  one  of  the  moat  remark* 

able  charactera  of  the  period,  at  or  near  Oorcha,  aa  be  waa  travel- 
ling  to  join  the  emperor,  from  the  Deccan.  It  waa  a  bappy  ci^ 
cumstance  that  Akbur  never  knew  whose  hand  had  directed  lliat 
crime ;  but  the  prince  himaelf,  in  his  Memoirs,  aa  the  Empemt 
Jphaugeer,  not  only  acknowledges  that  he  had  directed  the  Rajah 
of  Oorcha  to  kill  Ahod  Full,  but  juatifies  tbe  act,  as  well  as  hi* 
own  lebeUion,  by  asaerting  that  the  minister  bad  persuaded  hti 
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father  Ig  Tenonnce  Mahomedanism.  In  regard  to  his  son's 
ooodiict,  Akbur  displayed  his  usual  comdderation  and  fine  temper. 
Had  he  proceeded  against  him  in  person,  or  dispatched  an  arm  j  to 
Oude,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  civil  war  would  have  com- 
menced, and  with  it  the  scenes  of  the  Afghan  monarchies  would 
have  been  renewedf.  Instead  of  this,  the  emperor  wrote  a  kindly 
and  impressive  remonstrance,  at  the  same  time  offering  his  son 
reconciliation  and  forgiveness  if  he  would  return.  The  prince 
aeema  to  have  hesitated  at  first,  and  even  collected  troops,  with 
irhich  he  advanced  towards  his  father's  camp ;  but  being  requested 
to  eome  slightly  attended,  returned  to  Allahabad;  and  it  was 
daring  this  interval  of  indecision,  that  he  directed  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  minister.  The  emperor,  however,  still  pursued  his 
policy  of  reconciliation.  He  conferred  Bengal  and  Orissa  on  his  son, 
and  sent  to  him  one  of  his  queens,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  own 
mother,  had  adopted  him ;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  her  good 
offices  that  the  prince  returned  to  his  father's  court  and  made  his 
rabmiflsion.  After  a  while,  he  was  requested  to  resume  his 
oempaign  against  Oodypoor ;  but  his  conduct  continued  to  be  so 
far  from  sctisfactory,  that  he  was  directed  to  return  to  Allahabad. 
The  prince  had  been  long  addicted  to  drinking  profusely ;  and  this 
vice  increased  upon  him  so  rapidly  and  materially,  that  not  only 
may  much  of  his  wild  and  rebellious  conduct  be  attributed  to  it, 
bat  the  cruelties  he  now  practised,  which,  to  his  humane  father, 
were  peculiarly  abhorrent.  Remonstrance  was  of  no  avail ;  but 
the  emperor's  affection  could  not  be  restrained,  and  had  in  the  end 
•ome  effect  upon  his  son,  who  repaired  to  Agra,  and  for  a  time 
Babmitted  to  restraint.  Here  his  sons  Khoosroo  and  £hurr&m 
qoanelled,  both  being  still  boys,  and  separate  parties  were  formed 
for  each ;  thus  the  condition  of  the  imperial  family  was  productive 
of  many  sad  anticipations  for  the  future.  In  the  midst  of  these 
tiying  scenee,  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  Daniel  reached 
the  emperor,  and  the  grief  he  felt  seems  to  have  stricken  him 
down.  Daniel  was  perhaps  his  favourite  son,  and  was  possessed 
of  mocfa  real  ability ;  but  the  vice  he  was  addicted  to,  Uiough  it 
had  produced  no  bad  effect  like  that  of  his  brother,  was  even 
more  ineradicable ;  and  in  regard  to  any  reformation,  as  was  proved 
hj  his  sudden  and  untimely  death,  the  emperor's  continuous 
Rmooftrancea,  and  the  prince's  oaths  to  his  father,  were  alike 
oaeleaa. 

From  the  time  he  heaid  of  the  event,  the  emperor,  it  may  be 
•id,  never  completely  rallied,  nor  was  the  conduct  of         . 
thovaroond  him  calculated  to  soothe  his  last  days;  ncMoom.  ' 
for  there  was,  for  a  time,  every  prospect  of  a  contest  "***^ 
between  the  Prioee  Selim  and  his  sons  for  the  throne.    In  Sep- 
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tember  160S  Akbur  grew  worse.  Finding  his  end  Bpproachiiig, 
and  true  to  his  pruiuieea  to  his  son  Selim,  he  assembled  the  oobUi 
of  bis  court  to  hear  his  djiog  declaration  that  he  was  to  auceced 
him.  Mr.  Elphinatoue,  from  Price's  '  Memoirs  of  Jehingeer,'  Ihu 
describes  the  fiaai  scene.  '  When  thej  were  assembled,  be  [tli* 
emperor)  made  n  suitable  addrera  to  them,  ftnd  after  wistfollj 
regarding;  thtttn  all  round,  lie  desired  them  to  forgive  aaj  offence*  a( 
which  he  might  Lave  been  guillj  towards  anj  of  them.  Selin 
now  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  burst  into  a  psssion  of  tean; 
but  Akbiir  pointed  to  his  favourite  scimitar,  and  made  ngns  to 
his  son  to  biod  it  on  in  his  presence.  He  seems  afterwards  to  ban 
recovered  from  this  exhniistion ;  he  addressed  himself  to  Selim, 
and  earnestly  conjured  him  to  look  to  the  comfort  of  the  ladisi 
of  bis  fnmil;,  and  not  to  forget  or  forsake  his  old  fiieads  aod 
dependants.  After  this  he  permitted  one  of  the  chief  MooDihi, 
who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Selim's,  to  be  brought  to  him,  and 
in  his  presence  he  rep^^ated  the  confession  of  faith,  and  died  in 
all  the  forms  of  a  good  Mussulmfin  ('  Hist'  toL  ii.  book  ii.  p. 
ncRihofHB  ^"^'>-  The  event  occurred  at  Agra,  on  October  13, 1606. 
Bniivriir  The  emperor  was  born  on  October  14,  164S,  and  had 
Atbur,  mra.  ^^^^  completed  his  sii^-Uiird  year,  all  but  a  day.  Of 
that  period  he  had  reipied,  in  idl  the  success  and  glor;  which 
have  been  detailed,  for  fifty-one  years  and  aome  moathe.  He  was 
buried  in  a  splendid  niausoleiun,  near  Agra,  erected  by  bis  son 
tielim,  who,  as  the  Emperor  Jahangaer,  aucceeded  him,  which 
is  well  described  by  Bishop  Heber  in  his  '  TnTela,'  and  is  still 
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But  liltli'  romance  baa  ever  attached  itself  to  the  characten  of 
Indian  history  :  nud  in  this  respect  the  difierance  between  the 
actions  of  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  the  early  Mahomedans  of 
Indin,  is  very  remarkable.  During  the  cruel  and  gloomy  i^gns, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  the  Afghan  dynasties  of  India,  there  mt 
little  iicopo  for  romantic  incident,  or  the  development  of  any  he 
or  chivalrous  spirit  among  the  people ;  and  it  is  to  the  researcli  o( 
Colonel  Tod,  the  Frois^art  of  the  Rajpoot  clans  and  States^  thit 
the  history  of  nil  that  e.vi.~led  among  them,  exceptional  as  it  was 
ijt  due.  The  Alnhnmedans  of  the  same  period  may  be  considend 
tflo  cruel  and  too  savage  t.i  allow  of  the  existence  of  any  chivtlrj. 
Where  they  predominated,  whatever   had   hitherto  existed  *** 
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enialied  out;  their  conquests  were  massacres  of  the  people,  or 
captures  of  them  for  sale  into  slaveiy.  Any  idea  of  equality  or 
sympathy  with  Hindoos  and  infidels  was  utterly  foreign  to  their 
morose  and  gloomy  fismaticism ;  and  consequently  there  was  no 
laxth  of  that  free  social  intercourse  and  mutual  resp«.ct  which 
ipiaog  up  afterwards  under  Sh^re  Khan  Soor,  and  was  perfected 
by  Akbor.  This,  in  some  respects,  may  be  compared  to  the 
rsktiTe  situation  of  the  Moors  and  Christians  of  Spain  ;  hereditary 
eneoiies  and  religious  opponents,  yet  becoming  fused  together,  as 
it  weie,  under  the  influence  of  a  common  and  beneficent  civilisa- 
tion. 

In  Akbnr's  character,  romance  prevails  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  its  development,  through  its  constant  exercise,  down  to  his 
last  shI  moments  in  the  forgiveness  of  his  son's  rebellion.  In  his 
van,  in  hia  hunting  exploits  and  expeditions,  in  his  State  policy, 
io  the  geneious  and  tolerant  spirit  of  his  religious  principles,  and 
their  application  to  the  necessities  of  the  varied  classes  of  his 
people — instances  are  so  numerous,  that  nothing  short  of  an 
Mtire  biography  would  suffice  to  exemplify  them.  Romance 
may  be  d  two  kinds :  healthy  and  vigorous ;  or,  on  the  other 
hsnd,  mawkish  and  sentimental ;  devoted  to  public  benefits,  or 
confined  to  private  gratifications.  In  Akbur,  it  was  emphatically 
the  fanner.  It  made  him  humane  and  merciful  in  conquest,  just 
and  conaderate ;  yet,  in  all  cases,  firm  and  decided  in  action ; 
and  while  he  permitted  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  national 
fanaticism,  he  yet  secured  the  high  respect,  and  often  the  afiTec- 
tion,  of  his  opponents.  In  former  times,  the  rulers  of  conquered 
States  in  India  were  either  trampled  to  death  by  elephants, 
hewn  to  pieces,  or  blinded  and  consigned  to  State  prisons  for  life ; 
and  there  were  occasions  in  Akbur's  reign  when  similar  courses 
would  have  been  applauded  by  his  countrymen  and  courtiers. 
Yet  tiiey  were  never  followed ;  and  when  a  foe  submitted,  he  was, 
in  the  highest  spirit  of  romance,  promoted  to  dignity,  and  pro- 
vided witii  estates,  while  very  rarely  was  there  any  instance  of 
sabaeqaent  defection. 

As  one  of  the  first  instances  of  this  generous  spirit,  the  case  of 
Bis  Bahadnr  may  be  stated,  who,  an  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Malwah  himaeli^  and  a  military  adventurer,  had  no  claim  but  that 
of  Us  twoid  to  that  portion  of  the  imperial  dominions.  Indolent 
and  voluptuous,  he  fought  badly  at  first ;  but  he  redeemed  his 
chancier  as  a  soldier,  and  in  the  second  campaign  against  him, 
aiew  the  yomig  emperor's  preceptor  and  friend,  and  hunted  his 
axmy  nearly  to  Agra.  Continuing  afterwards  a  predatory  life, 
he  bsoame  unable  to  bear  its  privations,  and  at  last  threw  himself 
OQ  tiba  emperar's  mercy.    By  any  former  sovereign  of  India,  his 
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conduct  would  have  provoked,  if  it  did  not  deserve,  instant  execu- 
tion ;  but  Akbur  respected  the  man  who  had  fought  bravelv  for 
his  territory,  and  of  whose  prowess  in  love  and  war  romantic  tales 
were  in  the  mouths  of  singers  and  minstrels ;  and  he  was  not  only 
forgiven,  but  raised  to  the  highest  rank  of  local  nobility.  It  wai 
the  same  with  all  other  cases  of  which  accounts  can  be  found  in 
his  history  or  his  memoirs.  It  might  even  be  supposed  he  had 
modelled  his  conduct  upon  the  laws  of  Menu  in  regard  to  king^ 
craft.  '  When  a  rajah  has  conquered  a  country/  writes  Menu, '  he 
should  respect  the  deities  which  are  worshipped  .  .  .  distribute 
largesses  .  .  .  and  reassure  the  people  by  loud  proclamations.  .  .  . 
He  should  respect  the  laws  of  the  country :  or  he  may  form  an 
alliance  with  the  rajah  whom  he  has  conquered,  and  act  in  uni(»i 
with  him  ...  by  securing  a  firm  ally,  a  rajah  obtains  greater 
strength  than  by  gaining  wealth  and  territory.'  Yet,  though  the 
emperor's  acquaintance  with  Hindoo  moral  codes,  from  Feizi's 
translations;  may  have  influenced  his  dedaion  in  later  times,  his 
earlier  instances  of  generosity  proceeded  from  the  spontaneous 
romance  of  his  character.  When  the  captive  H^moo  was  brought 
before  him  after  the  battie  of  Paniput,  and  he  was  asked  to  slay  him, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  refused  to  strike  a  wounded  and  helpless 
enemy.  In  this  case,  too,  the  difference  between  the  old  merciless 
cruelty,  and  the  new  tolerance  that  was  to  follow,  was  exemplified 
in  a  marked  degree.  As  Akbur  wept,  Beiram  Khan,  his  uncle 
and  general,  struck  the  ^infiders'  head  from  his  body.  Had 
Akbur  obeyed  his  uncle's  desire,  the  bloody  act  might  have  in- 
fluenced his  whole  life. 

This  gentieness,  the  truest  test  of  chivalrous  valour,  followed 
Akbur  through  his  life.  With  a  rare  perception  of  its  value,  both 
to  himself  and  to  his  posterity,  he  forbade,  under  heavy  penalties, 
the  practice  of  making  slaves  of  persons  captured  in  war,  or  selling 
captives  as  slaves.  In  former  times,  while  thousands  of  male 
Hindoo  prisoners  were  massacred  in  cold  blood,  women  and 
children  were  openly  sold  into  slavery.  They  were  not  only  sold 
in  India,  but  dispatched  to  foreign  markets — ^Arabia,  Afghanistan^ 
and  Central  Asia;  but  this  was  now  rendered  impossible.  In 
regard  to  the  practices  of  Hindoos  also,  Akbur's  perceptions  for  the 
necessity  of  reform  were  very  deep ;  yet  he  did  not  carry  them  oat 
with  any  show  of  fanatical  seal — they  were  reforms,  not  persecu- 
tions. He  prohibited  suttee,  except  when  the  act  should  be 
entirely  voluntary,  and  on  one  occasion  rode  a  long  distance  to 
prevent  the  sacrifice  of  a  princely  Hajpoot  lady,  by  her  £unily. 
He  allowed,  and  even  provided  for,  ^e  re-marriage  of  Hindoo 
widows ;  made  trial  by  ordeal  a  crime ;  prohibited  the  sacrifice  of 
living  animals,  and  forbade  marriage  before  the  age  of  puberty. 
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AH  these  were  serious  innovations  upon  Hindoo  faith  and  usage^ 
and  might  have  been  considered  dangerous  experiments  by  another ; 
but  Akbor  knew  no  fear :  his  designs  were  benevolent,  and  in  the 
oidiauy  practices  of  their  religion^  the  Hindoos  were  not  only 
muDolested,  but  all  previous  restrictionsi  in  the  taxation  of  temples 
and  places  of  pilgrimage,  of  sacred  bathing-places,  with  the  odious 
capitation  tax,  were  removed. 

Considering  the  emperor's  toleration  of  '  infidels,'  his  refusals  of 
fimatical  persecution,  his  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  the  poll-taZ| 
his  noD-interference  with  temples ;  his  protection  of  his  Hindoo 
sobjecta,  their  priests  and  wealth — all  the  opposite  of  which  had 
he«Q  avowed,  and  heretofore  jealously  maintained,  as  tokens  of 
Mahomedan  supremacy ;  and  considering  also  his  own  unconcealed 
doabts  upon  many  points  of  Mahomedan  faith,  and  law  as  part  of 
that  fidth ;  his  rejection  of  any  religious  opinion  promulgated  by 
man,  as  an  article  of  faith ;  his  rejection  of  Mahomedan  forms  of 
payer  and  ceremonial;  his  encouragement  of  Christians,  his 
▼eneration  for  Christian  symbols,  his  reverence  for  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  his  permission  for  the  establishment  of  Christian 
Khools,  misnons,  and  colleges — it  is  only  wonderful  how  he 
escaped,  or  repressed,  solely  by  his  indomitable  will,  any  out- 
break of  intolerant  zeal,  to  which  he  would  probably  have  been 
the  first  victim.  If  Mahomedans  hated  Hindoos,  they  hated 
Christians  even  more ;  yet  the  emperor's  patient  and  constant  dis-> 
eosnon  of  points  of  faith  with  them,  and  his  encouragement  of 
theological  controversies  between  the  Christian  and  Mahomedan 
priests^  were  regarded  by  his  powerful  nobles,  priests,  and  courtiers 
mthoot  remonstrance. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  deeply  Akbur^s  religious  tolerance 
affected  his  State  policy.  He  had  induced  the  proudest  and 
most  exclusive  of  the  hitherto  inaccessible  Rajpoot  chiefs  to 
bestow  daughters  in  marriage  upon  himself,  his  sons,  and  his 
gTandsoDS.  He  employed  Rajpoot  princes  as  generals  and  civil 
adnimstrators,  and  his  great  finance  minister,  Rajah  Toder  Mul, 
brought,  by  his  measures  of  reform,  thousands  of  Hindoos  into  the 
imperial  service.  They  shared  the  details  of  all  ordinary  business 
with  Mahomedans ;  were  collectors,  treasurers,  surveyors,  assessors^ 
everything  indeed  but  judges  ,*  for  their  administration  of  Mahome^ 
dio  law  would  have  been  impossible.  Hindoos,  however,  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  their  own  laws,  which  were  now  recognised  and 
cxpLuned  in  the  courts  of  the  Mahomedan  judges.  When  all 
these  refbrms  are  considered,  it  becomes  difficult  to  realise  how 
they  not  only  emanated  from,  but  were  carried  out  in  all  their 
details  by,  one  mind ;  and  that  too  under  frequent  interruptions  by 
war,  and  otlier  political  events.    One  material  dicumstance,  how* 
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^ver,  in  the  emperor's  proceedings,  will  not  have  escaped  tha 
reader's  observation.  He  seems  to*  have  had  no  abstract  pasdon 
for  war,  nor  ever  employed  much  of  his  time  in  it  If  necesBarj, 
he  opened  a  campaign  in  person ;  and  after  giving  general  instroe- 
tions  to  his  commanders,  in  regard  to  its  prosecution,  he  returned 
to  his  seat  of  government,  and  devoted  himself  to  civil  a&in. 
But  his  opponents  well  knew  that,  though  absent  in  person,  he 
was  yet  present  in  spirit,  and  in  case  of  any  reverse  to  hia  tzoopB, 
that  he  would  join  them  as  rapidly,  and  fight  in  person  with  ^e 
same  fiery  valour  he  had  displayed  at  Surt41,  and  from  his  youth 
upwards. 

When  ever3rthing  he  directed  for  the  relief  of  his  people  was 
important  and  progressive,  Akbur's  system  of  the  assessment  of  the 
land  revenue  of  his  kingdom  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  and 
most  elaborate  of  his  reforms.  The  measure  was  devised  in 
conjunction  with  Rajah  Toder  Mul,  and  possibly  other  ministen; 
bat  the  clear  decision  of  the  emperor  himself  can  be  traced  through- 
out. The  merit  of  entire  originality  may  be  denied  him,  for 
lie  took  up  what  Sh^re  Shah  Soor  had  partly  begun;  but  the 
lecognition  and  perfection  of  so  grand  a  reform,  is  not  much 
below  that  of  original  discovery.  The  land — that  is,  every  field  of 
every  village — was  measured  by  an  imperial  standard.  Fields  and 
part  of  fields  might  each  contain  soils  of  various  qualities,  and 
these  were  calculated  in  three  classes.  The  averages  of  value  of 
produce  were  then  decided  upon  an  average  of  the  prices  for  nine- 
teen years.  Of  the  product,  the  Government  share  was  fiixed  at 
one-third,  which  was  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  Sh^re  Shah 
Soor ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  now  the  only  rate  or  tax  levied 
on  the  agricultural  classes.  AU  minor  petty  taxes,  many  of  which 
had  been  very  vexatious,  were  abolished ;  extra  fees  and  conmdera- 
tions  to  officers  of  Government  were  removed,  and  the  system  of 
farming  out  districts  to  individuals,  and  contractors  for  revenue, 
which  had  given  rise  to  much  abuse  and  oppression,  was  entirely 
discontinued.  In  its  main  features,  Akbur's  system  bears  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  recent  revenue  survey  and 
assessment  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  groundwork  in  the 
measurement  of  the  land,  the  record  of  proprietors  and  occupants, 
the  classification  of  soils,  and  the  calculation  of  the  value  of 
produce,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  in  both,  and  served  the 
same  great  national  purpose  and  need — the  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment of  the  people.  Under  Akbur's  settlement,  no  land 
tenures  were  altered,  or  interfered  with,  in  any  way.  They  were 
accepted  as  they  were  found  to  exist  among  the  people ;  and  so 
long  as  an  hereditary  occupant  paid  the  Government  assessment, 
either  in  commuted  money  payments  or  produce,  as  he  pleased. 
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be  could  not  be  outbid,  or  remoTed  from  bis  possession.  It  is  not 
to  be  ooneidered  that  the  emperor's  system  was  perfect ;  its  first 
profidons  were  found  to  be  too  minute,  and  involved  yearly 
lettlementa,  which  were  altered  to  terms  of  ten  years ;  but  it  was 
an  immense  and  liberal  concession  to  the  people,  and  that  it  formed 
the  foundation  of  subsequent  reyenue  settlements  in  India  by 
nitiYe  powers,  and  even  English  administrators,  vouches  for  ito 
exfiellence,  after  an  experience  of  three  hundred  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  thoroughly  the  emperor's  various 
reforms— of  the  army,  of  justice,  of  police,  and  of  general  State 
policy— which  are  contained  in  the  'Ayeen  Akburi,'  which  Mr. 
Glidwin's  translation  has  placed  at  the  command  of  all  students  of 
Indian  snl^ects.  Taking  the  code  as  a  whole,  it  displays  an 
amoont  of  careful  consideration  and  practical  ability  before 
unknown  in  India,  combined  with  a  rare  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy highly  characteristic  of  its  author.  Although  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  whole  can  have  emanated  from  Akbur  himself, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  compiled  under  his  ovm 
immediate  direction,  and  that  he  watched  its  execution  very  care- 
tally.  A  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  emperor's  'letter  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Guzerat,  given  entire  in  Mr.  Bird's  history  of  that 
promce,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Elphinstone.  While  it  specifies 
the  Hmited  punishments  he  was  authorised  to  award,  he  is 
enjoined  to  be  sparing  in  capital  punishment;  and,  unless  in 
dngerous  sedition,  to  infiict  none,  until  he  has  sent  the  proceed- 
ings to  court,  and  received  the  emperor's  confirmation>-nor  was 
execntion  to  be  accompanied  with  mutilation  or  other  cruelty. 
ThoB,  throughout  the  whole,  the  evidences  of  order,  and  syste- 
nutic  regularity,  extend  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  branches 
of  State  policy  and  executive  detail  of  administration. 

Akbur's  court  was  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world. 
It  WIS  the  most  gorgeous  that  even  India  had  ever  seen;  and 
when  the  details  of  i^  as  given  by  Sir  T.  Roe,  Hawkins,  Bemier, 
and  the  Portuguese  priests,  which  cannot  be  questioned  as  to 
aeenncy  or  truth,  are  considered,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
iplendour-^whether  in  jewels  and  ornaments,  in  costume  and 
decoration,  in  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet,  and  the  gorgeous  mann- 
CMtons  of  the  country ;  in  camp  and  hunting  equipage,  elephants, 
bones,  and  general  equipment  of  the  nobility  and  the  army — 
could  go  no  farther.  Akbur  had  a  revenue  of  dO,000,00(ML  stei^ 
ling  a-year,  which,  without  any  reckless  extravagance,  was 
loyally  expended ;  as  was  proved  by  the  State  treasury  at  his 
death,  which  contained  only  10,000,000/.  sterling,  with  some  bul- 
Uon.  He  was  never  in  debt,  and  the  stipends  of  his  dvil  esta- 
bBshments  of  aU  kinds,  as  well  as  the  pay  of  his  army,  were 
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disbursed  witb  the  utmost  regularity.  The  emperor*8  pereonal 
application  to  business  was  immense.  He  took  but  little  sleep; 
three  to  four  hours  a  day  being  sufficient  for  him.  He  had  used 
to  indulge  in  wine,  though  not  to  excess,  in  his  youth,  but  he  gsTe 
it  up  entirely ;  and  he  ate  moderately  of  plain  food,  abstaining  from 
meat  two  days  in  every  week.  Every  day  he  sat  in  public, 
transacting  business,  and  receiving  petitions  even  from  the  most 
humble.  As  Purchas  describes  him,  he  was  '  affable  and  mft- 
jestical,  merciful  and  severe ;  loved  and  feared  of  his  own,  terrible 
to  his  enemies.'  In  all  professions  of  handicraft  he  took  the 
greatest  interest,  especially  in  cannon  founding,  the  manufacture 
of  arms,  and  architecture,  which,  of  his  reign,  is  at  onoe 
grand  and  beautiful*  The  town  of  Futtehpoor  SilQ7,«ne  of  his 
favourite  places  of  residence,  was  especially  decorated  with  public 
buildings,  and  the  palaces  and  mosques  at  Agra  remain  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  his  pure  taste  and  costly  expenditure. 

Such  a  man  may  have  had  private  vices,  yet  they  do  not  appear; 

and  had  any  existed  as  prominent  points  in  his  character,  they 

must,  more  or  less,  have  influenced  his  public  conduct.    Fault^ 

indeed,  he  humbly  acknowledged  to  all.    Of  other  Indian  mon« 

archs,  the  native  historians  of  their  times  have  not  been  sparing 

in  comment  or  record  when  vices,  meanness,  or  cruelty  appeared ; 

and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Akbur  would  have  eecaped 

had  there  been  necessity  for  animadversion.     His  public  and 

private  character  display  a  vivid  sense  of  true  honour,  rare  perhaps 

in  royal  life.    He  had  no  deceits,  no  falsehood^  no  shifts,  no 

intrigues.    He  could  find,  he  once  said,  ^but  one  road  to  the 

attainment  of  his  purposes,  and  that  was  the  straight  one,— - 

after  all  the  easiest  and  best.'    In  his  private  friendships,  who  more 

sincere  and  constant  P    The  men  he  raised  to  that  honour  were  of 

the  people,  and  so  far  inferior  in  rank  to  himself;  yet  he  waa 

true  and  faithful  to  all,  lamenting  their  deaths  with  a  passionate 

grief  which  could  hardly  be  pacified  or  consoled.    Enough,  how^ 

ever,  of  the  great  emperor.     There  is  no  character  of  the  period 

with  whom  he  can  be  compared,  nor  indeed  with  any  other  who^ 

like  himself,  created  an  empire  and  ruled  over  it.    At  his  death, 

the  population  of  his  empire  can  hardly  have  been  leas  than 

150,000,000,  and  may  have  been  more ;  and  there  is  no  instance 

in  the  world's  history,  of  such  a  kingdom  having  been  won,  not 

only  with  so  small  an  amount  of  human  suffering,  but  with  so 

positive  a  relief  from  oppression;    and  the  more  his  acts,  his 

policy,  and  his  disposition,  in  all  their  generosity  and  humanity, 

are  studied  and  understood,  the  stronger  will  be  the  conviction 

that  Akbur  stands  alone.     Of  his  personal  appearance  there  are 

few  very  particular  accounts.    His  manly  vigour  of  body  was  a 
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fit  toeompaniment  for  so  large  a  mind ;  and  of  his  feats  in  riding 
great  diateDcee,  of  walking  sometimes  forty  miles  a  day,  of  slay- 
ing wild  animals,  and  of  his  valour  in  battle,  there  are  many 
intemtiDg  details  in  his  Memoirs.  The  Jesuits  record  that  he 
wu  white  like  a  European ;  but  his  son  Selim's  picture  may  be 
nearer  the  truth,  when  he  describes  him  as  tall  of  stature,  of  a 
luddy  brown  complexion,  his  eyes  full  and  dark,  and  his  eyebrows 
meeting ;  while  his  great  breadth  of  chesty  and  long  sinewy  aimsi 
giTe  him  the  strength  of  a  lion. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

07  rsE  PHoeBBss  ov  THS  poBTuemssB  nr  nrDiA,  1627  to  1612 
(cmtmmd/ram  Chapter  XXIIL,  Book  HI, ). 

ExcoxnuoED  by  the  success  of  his  fleet,  the  King  of  Guzerat,  in 
1627,  sent  it  again  against  the  Portuguese,  who  were  at  their 
naT^  station  of  Choule;  but  on  this  occasion  the  Portuguese  were 
entirely  Tictoriou8|  and  of  eighty-three  Quz^rat  vessels,  seventy- 
three  were  either  simk  or  driven  on  shore  and  burned ;  and  the 
Portuguese  followed  up  their  success  by  an  advance  by  land  under 
Hector  di  Silviera,  in  which  Tannah,  Salsette,  and  other  towns 
were  made  tributary.  On  this  occasion,  and  subsequently,  the 
Portuguese  co-operated  with  the  troops  of  Ahmednugger.  In 
lo30,  Antonio  di  Silviera  sacked  the  rich  city  of  Surat,  and  burned 
Damaun  \  but  their  greatest  expedition  was  directed  against  DiU| 
in  1531.  Four  hundred  vessels  of  all  sizes  were  assembled  in  the 
present  harbour  of  Bombay,  under  the  oonmiand  of  Nuno  da 
Coerpa,  governor-general  in  India;  and  conveyed  22,000  men, 
of  whom  no  lesa  than  3,600  were  Europeans.  On  February  7^ 
the  idand  of  Beyt,  in  the  Qulf  of  Cutch,  a  strongly  fortified 
position,  was  carried  by  assault,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  enemy  in 
men,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  the  brave  Hector  di  Silviera 
fell  in  the  attack.  The  expedition  then  proceeded  to  Diu,  but 
VBs  evoitaally  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  its  defender,  Moostafa 
Khan,  a  Turk,  and  the  Portuguese  returned  to  Gk>a,  burning 
and  deetroying  several  towns  by  the  way.  But  they  had 
by  no  means  given  up  the  idea  of  possessing  Diu.  They  were 
joined  by  the  Prince  Chand  of  Guzerat,  who  promised  them 
extenrive  privileges  for  their  assistance ;  and,  ostensibly  on  his 
behalf^  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Koncan,  including 
Bombay,  was  annexed.  When  the  prince's  rebellion  failed,  the 
govemor^^ieneral  made  overtures  to  the  Emperor  Hoomayoon, 
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Who  had  JDTaded  Guzent ;  but  ttiit  policT  'wvb  Bbuidoiied  tat  io 
nUitnce  with  Bthadur  Sbah,  the  King-  of  Ouzerst,  who,  in  hii 
eKtremity,  ceded  to  them  BASsein,  snd  the  long-coveted  Dio.  Bi> 
liddur  Sbfth  took  Portugese  into  his  paj,  sad  id  bii  conteab  wiA 
IloomBjotin  WBS  iRttail;  MsiBtad  b j  ■  corps  of  450  Europfw 
()a  ft  tubsequent  riait  to  the  Portugueie  at  Diu,  he  waakiUedTuia 
I'lsuwhere  related.  Id  1S37,  after  tiie  TeprasentBtionB  and  petitioiM 
for  aadatance  of  Bahadur  Shah  had  reached  Conetaatiiiaple,  tk« 
^□□Itau  determined  upon  an  eipadition  against  I>iu,  and  WTeotf- 
.'ti  Teasels  were  fitted  out  at  Suei,  cmrjing  7,000  men.  Thia  fleet 
(vrrired  off  IHu  in  September,  at  a  time  when  the  guiiaon  had 
liecn  reduced  to  600  men,  and  waa  atnitened  for  proTinoni.  Tba 
I^gTptian  fleet  was  aupported  by  a  Guterat  land  Ktmy  of  SO,000 
tiK'n.  The  commander  of  Diu,  Antonio  di  Silviera,  made  a  noble 
ikfence  io  a  close  siege  of  eight  months'  duration,  during  which 
ihe  garrisan  suffered  the  extremitiee  of  buDgw — a  crow  abot  on  the 
iload  bodies  was  a  tuiurj  for  the  sick,  and  nauseous  Termio  wen 
iised  as  food.  The  Portugueee  ladies  took  a  noble  port  in  tbe 
defence,  and  the  detuls,  as  given  by  Faria  y  Souia,  ezhilNt  the 
liigbest  qualities  of  heroism.  The  nege  was  raised  by  ■  fleet  noder 
the  command  of  the  viceroy,  John  de  Castro,  carryiDg  l,O0O|UBeea 
of  cannon  and  6,000  men.  Of  the  fleet,  93  vessels  safely  reached 
Diu,  and  their  progress  up  the  coast  had  been  marked  by  honible 
(luliages  on  the  tnhabitanta  of  many  of  the  large  towns ;  not  only 
were  they  pilli^red  and  burned,  but  men,  women  and  childnn 
junasacred  without  distinction,  while  several  thousands  of  the 
|)e(>ple  were  sold  into  slavery.  When  tbe  relief  arrived,  the 
l^'airison  sallied  out  and  routed  the  bedegera ;  and  on  hb  retun  to 
Goa,  the  viceroy  made  a  triumphal  entry,  the  particulaiB  of  which 
I'icited  astomahmentj  even  in  Portugal 

In  1543  Garcia  de  Noronba  being  viceroy,  the  Prince  Abdoolla, 
iir  Uulloo  Khan,  of  Beejapoor,  took  refuge  at  Goa.  Assnd  Ebon, 
the  minister,  according  to  tbe  Portognese  historian,  offered  the 
whole  of  theKoncan  tohim,  if  the  prince  should  be  given  up:  bat 
the  offer  was  refused.  On  the  death  of  Asaud  Khan,  it  is  lecorded 
that  they  agreed  to  tbe  demand  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Sbah,  for  the 
deUvery  of  his  brother,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  whola  of 
Assud  Ebau's  wealth,  and  acknowledge  to  have  received  (en 
millions  of  ducats ;  but  tbe  prince  was  not  surrendered.  In  1546, 
Dia  was  attacked  nnsuccessfuUy  by  Mabmood  Shah  of  Guien^ 
and  the  riege  was  renewed  in  1648 ;  but  the  place  was  relieved  bf 
IJom  John  de  Castro,  who  obtained  a  great  victory,  both  by  sea 
nod  land.  The  King  of  Beejapoor  also  renewed  his  negotisliaiis 
i'or  the  surrender  of  bis  brother,  which  wss  again  refused ;  and  in 
1654  tbe  Portuguese  assisted  Mm  with  a  force  of  3,000  Enropeto 
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infantrj,  with  which  he  took  poeBession  of  the  Foonda  ghaut  and 
fort,  the  paas  leading  from  Qoa  to  the  Deccan.  Here,  however,  the 
interrentioa  eeems  to  have  ended ;  and  whether  the  Portuguese  had 
any  political  ohjection,  as  may  have  heen  the  case,  to  entering 
upon  the  continent  of  India,  or  whether  they  found  Mulloo  or 
Abdoolla's  party  less  powerful  than  they  had  supposed,  does  not 
appear;  but  they  at  once  abandoned  his  cause,  and  the  prince, 
penisting  in  his  rebellion,  was  defeated,  taken  and  executed.  Had 
the  Fortaguese  advanced  with  him,  his  expedition  against  his 
brother,  then  in  the  last  degree  unpopular,  would,  most  probably, 
have  been  suocesaful.    Ibrahim*  Adil  Shah  retaliated  by  sending 
a  laige  army  to  invade  the  Gba  territory ;  but  it  was  repulsed, 
tboQ^  s(»ne  of  the  Koncan  was  lost    In  1570,  however,  a  serious 
comlaiiation  was  made  against  the  Portuguese  by  the  Kings  of 
Beejapoor  and  Ahmednugger,  assisted  by  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut 
Ally  Adil  Shah  of  Beejapoor  invested  Goa  with  an  inmiense  army, 
and  360  pieces  of  cannon  of  all  sizes.    The  siege  continued  for  ten 
months,  and  was  ultimately  abandoned  by  the  king,  who  had  lost 
12,000  men,  300   elephants,  4,000  horses,  and  6,000  head  of 
oxen,  partly  by  casualties  of  the  siege,  and  partly  from  the  effects 
of  dimate.    The  attack  upon  Goa  by  the  ^ng  of  Beejapoor  was 
aeeooded  by  one  on  Choule  by  the  King  of  Ahmednugger,  of  almost 
equal  magnitude ;  but  it  suffered  a  very  severe  defeat.    At  the 
aame  time,  however,  the  Zamorin's   attack  upon    Gh^e,  near 
Cilicat,  was    successful      The  fort  was  surrendered   by  Don 
George  de  Castro,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  imputed 
eowndice.    These  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  appear 
to  have  inspired  their  enemies  with  respect,  for  peace  ensued  on 
favourable  terms  vnth  the  Deccan  kings.     In   1692,  Boorhan 
Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmednugger  renewed  his  attack  upon  Choule ; 
but  this  expedition  was  even  more  disastrous  than  the  first    Its 
conmander,  Furhid  Khan,  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  family. 
Seventy-five  pieces  of  large  cannon  were  captured,  and  the  Ma- 
bomedan  historian  acknowledges  the  loss  of  12,000  men.    Furh6d 
Khan  and  his  daughters  became  Christians,  and  went  ultimately 
to  Ljabon.    The  year  1605  brought  the  first  real  interruption  to 
the  trade  of  the  Portuguese.    The  Dutch,  their  first  rivals,  had 
lent  two  shipe  to  the  Lidian  Archipelago,  which  were,  however, 
intereepted  on  their  return  in  1597.    They  were  followed  by  a 
fleet  of  eight  shipe,  which  returned  to  Holland  safely,  and  hence- 
forth the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Portuguese  was  not  only 
disputed,  but  afterwards  destroyed  in  the  East,  by  the  Dutch  and 
by  the  English.    In  1604  they  were  expelled  from  Amboyna,  and 
hi  1612  they  suffered  their  first  defeat  in  Indian  waters  from  an 
English  fleet    The  Portuguese  never  aspired  to  be  more  than  a 
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maritime  and  tradinf;  power  in  India,  and  thit>  condnu^  ohIt  m 
long  lui  tbey  pK9i^rt-i!d  a  monopolj.  They  migbt  have  used  ibe'ti 
opportunity  both  in  Ouierat  futd  in  the  Deccau  to  acquire  politic*! 
and  territorial  influence;  but  thev  had  nppnreDtlj  no  desire  for 
itny  posBeastona  hut  what  could  hu  guarded  by  aea.  They  isae 
exceUent  Bailors :  but  their  never  attempting  military  opemtiotia 
by  land,  except  in  the  defence  of  their  own  ^aporta,  ?ithrr 
marks  timidity  or  diainclinalion,  amidst  opponunitieB  which  U^ 
other  adventurera  would  have  neglected  during  a  career  of  more 
than  100  yenrg.  Of  their  acliona,  some  rise  to  heroiani ;  hut  they 
ere  deplorably  tamiehed  by  cruelty  and  vindictiveneaB,  which  cur- 
passed  the  acta  of  their  Mobomedaii  contemporaries,  and  combined 
with  their  unscrupulous  avarice,  made  them  in  the  end  detestable. 
Their  hiBtory  in  detail,  however  revolting  in  many  respects,  is 
extremely  curious  and  interestini;;,  and  well  repays  the  perusal  of 
the  student  from  ita  outset  to  its  close.  The  acts  of  the  horrible 
laquisition  of  Ooa  need  no  exempli Hcation,  and  the  nominal  coD- 
TeraJon  of  'infidels'  to  Portuguese  Christiauity,  gave  preteiu 
of  persecution  and  vengeance  to  this  horrible  tribunal,  at  which 
humanity  shudders. 


CIL\.PTER  Xm. 


ISMA,    1553    T 


1G13. 


Is  the  reign  of  Henry  VUl.,  Robert  Thome,  a  merchant,  who  had 
resided  in  Spain,  addreB»>d  a  memoriat  to  the  king,  Kt- 
Th"'^" .  ting  forth  the  benefit  of  direct  trade  with  China,  Tia 
"  ''"""  text  of  this  document  is  extremely  curious,  m  exhibit- 
ing the  ideas  tlien  prevalent,  of  a  passn^  to  India  by  the  north- 
west, and  the  information  possesHed  regarding  India;  and  it  bef sm^ 
the  foundation  of  subsequent  expeditions.  In  1053,  three  ship^ 
sir  Huih  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughhy,  with  in- 
M|i'prtu!"S,'''  structions  from  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailed  from  Greenwich 
"*^  on  May  10,  bearing  letters  from  Edward  VI.,  addressivl 

to  all  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  in  furtherance  of  the  design?  nf 
the  expedition.  The  little  fleet  was  separated  in  the  White  S«- 
Willoughby'g  two  ships  were  frozen  in,  their  crews  periihfJ 
during  the  winter,  and  one  only  returned  to  England.  Seversl 
nrnn  ttci  "tlier  attempts  followed,  the  last  by  Henry  Hudson,  in 
'j's-'  '">■*'■  Ifi^^i  serving  to  satisfy  even  the  most  sanguine,  that  » 
north-west  passage  to  the  East  was  impraeticahle. 
Failure  to  the  northward  of  the  American  continent  induivd 
attempts  to  the  south  ;  and  the  route  of  Magellan,  in  1519-J2, 
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whose  expedition  liad  dicumnayigated  the  globe  for  the  first  time, 
i»M  fbllonred  by  Sir  Prands  Drake  in  1577,  who,  with 
fire  soudl  Teeeela,  the  hirgest  of  whidi  was  barely  100  JSSSTgl'round 
tons  burden,  left  Plymouth  on  December  13,  and  on  {JfggJ'^' 
September  26, 1580,  again  reached  that  port.    He  had  j,,^  p^^,, 
cnsMd  the  Atiantic  and  Padfic,  had  sailed  through  Drak* 
the  Eutem  Archipelago,   and  touching  at  Temate,   "  '^^*' 
bad  doabled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  east;  but  he  had 
not  nen  India.     Nor  was  it   till   his  subsequent  capture  of 
a  Portuguese  ship  from  India,  that  particulars  of  trade  with,  and 
woesB  to,  that  country  were  understood.    Drake's  voyage  was 
followed  by  that  of  Carendish,  1686-88,  which  was  per-  oavendirt-* 
fectly  suoceaaful,  and  returned  with  a  large  booty  from  y^s»se,  law, 
ships  and  countries  of  all  nations,  which  he  seems  to  have  consi- 
dend  lawful  prize ;  and  in  his  report  of  his  voyage  to  Lord  Hunsden, 
chamberlain  to  Queen  Elizabetii,  he  expressly  states  that  he  had 
heen  well  treated  by  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  *  Malucoes,'  and 
where  *  our  countrymen  may  trade  as  freely  as  the  Portugals  if 
they  will  themselves.' 

The  suppHes  of  eastern  produce  to  England  had  hitherto  been 
obtained  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  by  means  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  as  also  directly  from  the  Levant;  and  a  company  was 
chartered  by  the  queen  in  1581,  which  tmded  direct  x«Tantcom- 
with  the  Levant  and  Turkey ;  but  the  eastern  trade  ^^^*  '"^• 
had  already  turned  into  a  different  channel,  of  which,  as  will  have 
been  nndeiatood,  the  Portuguese  had  the  monopoly,  and  the 
supplies  obtained  by  the  Levant  Company  were  entirely  insuffident 
to  meet  the  demand  for  eastern  produce  now  rapidly  increasing?  in 
En^riand.     There  had  been  a  remonstrance  from  Spain  against 
Bnke's  passage  through  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and 
Indian  CXcean,  which  ^e  queen  treated  with  character-  Snuim' br 
istic  contempt      She  dedared   the  sea,  as  the  air,  g^i;^.;;^""* 
ttnunon  to  all  men ;  and  that  her  subjects  had  as  good  voyage. 
A  right  as  the  Spaniards  to  sail  where  they  pleased.  Quctro  bum- 
An  expedition  to  Lidia  direct  was  therefore  projected,  ^*^^'*"^^^' 
aod  iDstmctiona  issued  to  Mr.  Edward  Fenton  for  its  fulfilment^ 
whidi  may  be  read  at  length  in  'Hakluyt,'  voL  iii.,  and  ^^  ^^. 
were  adnnrably  adapted  for  the  purpose.    Four  ships  «xi)edition  to 
niled  on  May  1, 1682 ;  but  the  expeditionfailed  dgnaUy,    °    ' 
ody  reaching  the  Brasils,  and  returning  with  but  one  ship  out  of 
the  four.    No  attempt  whatever  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
doable  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  the  failure  may  be  attributed 
to  the  iU-condnct  and  want  of  enterprise  of  the  com- 
numdeit.    No  further  attempt  was  made  for  several 
JMia  to  renew  English  enterprise  to  the  east ;  but  after  the  failure 
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of  tbe  Spanish  Armada,  a  body  of  merchants  of  Londoa  petitiaDEd 
ThFiner-  tbe  qneen  to  nllow  tliatn  to  dr^pklcb  thiee  thipt  to 
fl!^d,'„°'  the  east  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope ;  and,  (fta 
ti'^'ihip.,  Mme  dekv,  the  eipeditioD  Bailed  from  Plymoati  «■ 
""  April  ]0,  ism.     On  July  28  the  C^w  wu  Men,  nd 

on  August  1  tlie  three  flhipa  luichorod  in  Saldanha  Bkf.  Thej 
had  lost  a  great  proportion  of  their  crews  from  scurry.  ODaoftte 
Bbips,  the  'Koyal  Edward,'  was  di^apatched  home  with  the  oA; 
and  with  the  'Penelope'  and  the  'Edward'  the  Toyag«  m 
continued.  Of  thtiso,  tbe  '  Penelope '  was  loat,  and  ii  ioppoaed  ta 
have  foundered ;  but  Lancaster  held  on  his  conrae  with  th« 
'  Edward,'  and  continued  a  desultory  cruise  by  the  Nicobar  Isliodi 
into  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  capturing  two  largo  Portugnw 
ships  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Thence  thesbipietumed  to  Ceyloo, 
where  the  crew  being  mutinous,  obliged  LancaBter  to  proceed 
homewards.  The  close  of  the  voyage  was  most  disaatroua.  While 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  nearly  all  the  crew  being  ot 
codiiii  .>r  ib<  Ehore,  the  carpenter  cut  the  ship'scable,  and  it  drifted 
MUBiT  M.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Lancaster,  and  six  men,  were  erentmlly 
taken  to  St  Domingo  by  a  French  ship,  and  he  finally  reached 
England  alunc,  on  May  ^i,  lOM.  Thus  a  second  expedition  to 
India  had  fsjli'd  in  its  object  The  Dutch,  however,  took  ap  the 
ihiTriiTn  pwject,  Midunderthei;ommfuidofC<»neliii«Houtni»nii, 
imdn-  i[r.ui-  sent  out  four  powerful  vessels,  in  1695,  which  aailed  os 
Eiwu.  iNis.  ^p^j  2.  On  June  1,  159G,  after  many  delay*,  tiej 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  finally  reached  Brntatn,  i 
Portugese  factory  in  Java.  Here  his  attempts  to  open  trade  wen 
met  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  Portuguese;  Hoattoun  and 
some  of  hia  coimlrymen  were  imprisoned  ;  and  they  eaeaped  finally, 
having  undergone  much  danger  oftheir  lives,  but  baTing,  nererthe- 
leas,  obtained  recompense  for  their  maltreatment.  On  tbe  coast  of 
Java  one  of  the  ships  was  abandoned  as  unseaworthy,  and  triCh  the 
other  three,  the  uailed  crews  being  reduced  to  only  eigfaty-thie* 
men,  Iloutmann  arrived  in  Holland  on  Angtiat  14,  1608.  He 
fwrrinjei.  was  honourably  welcomed,  and  a  freab  expeditioD  im- 
ui^un'uk'  mediately  fitted  out  of  eight  ships,  four  of  which 
"^-  relumed   in   fifteen  months  with  rich  caigoes.    Thus 

the  eastern  trade  of  Holland  became  established,  and  in  1602  the 
BGveml  companies  which  had  engaged  iu  it  were  ineorpcntsd  it 
one,  imder  a  charter. 

This  example  was  followed  in  England.  A  company  vai 
KDciLh  ain.  established  with  a  subvribed  capital  of  30,0001.,  nd  in 
iT.H^'Unin  a  petition  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  set  fc«rth  its  olijecti  in 
lj"'!S;V!i'u.  "  f^'*"  ""d  business-like  manner,  embodying  tbe  re- 
wib,  i»i.       jui(a  of  Portuguese  and  Dutch  succesaea.     The  petition 
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waa  accepted  by  the  queen,  and  the  company  was  finally  em- 
bodied by  charter  in  1600,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Merchant  of  London,  trading  to  the  East  Indies.' 
It  was  proyided  with  rules  expressed  in  the  charter,  which  em- 
braced all  possible  contingencies,  and  a  letter  was  drawn  up  by 
the  queen,  recommending  the  expedition  and  its  objects  to  the 
can  and  hospitality  of  all  monarchs  and  peoples  whose  countries 
it  might  visit    Finally  five  ships  left  the  English  coast  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
on  April  22, 1601 ;  but  the  <  Quest,'  of  190  tons,  was  ty*^h\v^ 
miloaded  at  sea  and  abandoned.    On  November  1,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  doubled,  and  the  fleet,  after  much  terrible 
differing  from  scurvy,  reached  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  on  June  6. 
Hero  Lancaster,  who  was  the  commander,  delivered  the  queen's 
letter,  and  trade  was  opened  with  much  spirit.    Lan-  ^  . .  ^ 

,',.,  _  *  *.  Captain  Liu- 

eaatfic  did  not,  however,  confine  his    operations  to  caatei^spro- 
tzade ;  he  captured  a  Portuguese  ship  of  000  tons  with 
aTaluable  cargo  of  Indian  produce  and  manufactures,  by  which, 
and  ivith  pepper  and  spices,  his  ships  were  completely  ^^^    ^^ 
laden ;  and  having  established  a  factory  at  Bantam,  Bantam 
when  he  traded  very  profitably,  he  set  sail  home-  ^ 
wards  with  the  '  Dragon '  and  the  '  Hector,'  leaving  the '  Susan '  to 
follow  when  her  cargo  should  be  completed.    On  the  voyage, 
bis  ship,  the  '  Hector,'  lost  her  rudder,  and  Lancaster  writing  a 
my  noble  letter  to  the  company,  advised  the  commander  of  the 
'Hactor '  to  abandon  him  to  hia  fate ;  but,  eventually,  both  ships 
Ktched  England  together,  finding  their  consorts  had  arrived 
before  them. 

Before  the  return  of  these  ships,  ihe  queen  had  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  the  company  to  dispatch  another  expedition ;  but 
ber  energetic,  and  even  reproachful,  language  had  no  effect,  and 
*be  died  before  tbe  first  reached  I^gland.  The  enterprise  had, 
however,  been  eminently  successful,  and  the  same  _  ^ 
uipswere  again  fitted  out  for  a  second.  The  com-  •hip»a«rain 
nander  received  the  honorary  title  of  admiral  and  under  Middie> 
rice-admiral;  and  Captain,  or  Admiral,  Middleton,  was  '^"'  ^***" 
placed  in  command  of  all.  This  fleet  sailed  on  March  25,  1604, 
•ad  had  a  prosperous  voyage  to  Bantam,  where  it  arrived  on 
I^eeember  20,  and  was  at  first  hospitably  received  by  the  Dutch ; 
bat  jealousies  afterwards  broke  out,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
><pired  to  a  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  Nevertheless,  by 
trading  at  Temate,  Banda,  and  other  islands  where  the  Dutch 
bad  no  pretext  for  interference,  the  cargoes  were  completed. 
Tbe '  Susan '  was  tbe  first  to  leave  for  England,  but  is  supposed  to 
have  foundered  at  sea.    The  other  three  ships  reached  England 
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on  May  6,  1606.    As  yet^  therefore,  India  Proper  had  not  been 
visited  by  any  English  vessel. 

In  the  third  eastern  venture,  three  ships  were  employed :  the 

third      '  Dragon,'  the  *  Hector/  and  the  *  Consent,'  a  small  vessel 

•xpeditioo.    of  150  tons  burden  only,  which,  imder  the  command  of 

David  Middleton,  sailed  alone  on  March  12, 1607 ;  imd 
it  can  only  now  be  marvelled  at,  as  in  the  case  also  of  Drake,  how 
such  small  ships  contrived  to  escape  the  perils  of  their  long 
voyages.  The  project  was,  however,  perfectly  successful.  The 
'  Consent '  reached  Bantam  on  November  14,  and  having  taken  in 
pepper,  was  on  a  cruise,  when  she  met  with  a  Java  junk,  from 
which  Middleton  purchased  cloves  to  the  value  of  3,000A,  which 
realised  in  England  86,287/.  He  now  returned  to  England, 
which  he  reached  in  December  1608.  The  other  two  ships 
sailed  on  April  1, 1607,  and  after  doubling  the  Cape,  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Socotra.  Here  they  separated,  the 
'  Hector,'  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hawkins,  sailing  tj$  Sumt, 
and  thus  being  the  first  English  ship  which  had  reached  India. 
But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  effected  anything  in  regard  to 
trade,  and  in  hope  of  making  arrangements  for  the  establishment 
of  a  factory  remained  on  shore,  sending  his  ship  to  Bantam  to 
rejoin  her  consort.  Captain  Hawkins's  subsequent  proceedings  will 
be  hereafter  noticed.  From  Bantam,  both  ships  returned  to 
England  with  full  cargoes.    Two  vessels,  dispatched  during  their 

absence,  were  wrecked  with  heavy  loss  to  the  com- 
•ec<)nd  pany ;  but  the  next  expedition,  under  Middleton 'scom- 

>o)age,  mand,  which  sailed  on  April  24,  1609,  for  Bantam, 
returned  to  England  in  safety.  The  profit  on  the  whole  under- 
taking proved  to  be  enormous,  and  fully  justified  further  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  on  the  petition  of  the  company.  King  James  I. 
The  company  granted  a  new  charter  in  1010,  which  confirmed  all 
r'hJrtSrfronT  existing  privileges  of  the  former.  Upon  this,  and  a 
Jaiuei  I..1610.  Qg^  subsci-iption  for  trade,  three  ships  were  dispatched 
under  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  one  of  them, '  The  Trade's  Increase,* 

being  of  1,000  tons  burden.  Leaving  one  ship  at 
Middiecoii's  Aden,  Middletou  sailed  for  Mocha  ,*  but,  when  within 
>oya»e,      .  gj^j^^  ^^  ^y^^  p^j^  ^jg  Arab  pilots  ran  the  ship  on  a 

bank,  and  he,  with  many  of  his  crew,  were  imprisoned.  '  The 
Trade's  Increase '  was  however  floated,  and  he  was  eventually 
released,  when  he  proceeded  to  Surat. 

The  Portuguese  were  fully  aware  of  the  transactions  of  English 
vessels  in  the  Ked  Sea,  and  Middleton  found  a  fleet  of  considerable 
Hindranen  Strength  waiting  to  oppose  him.  The  Portuguese  pleaded 
K%iille  «""""  their  monopoly  of  trade,  recognised  by  the  West  Indian 
*""*•  authorities,  as  superior  to  any  pretensions  on  the  part  of 
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the  English ;  but  Sir  Henry  MtddletOD,  while  he  could  not  dispute 
the  ri^t  of  the  Portugueae  to  trade,  denied  their  establishment  of  mo- 
Dopolj,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that,  as  he  considered  India  a 
free  and  independent  country,  he  should  persevere,  by  force  if  neces- 
eary,  and  in  pursaance  of  the  royal  charter,  to  trade  as  he  pleased. 
The  Dstiye  authorities  were,  however,  so  fearful  of  the  Portuguese, 
that  Middleton  found  trade  impossible  at  Surat,  and  was  „, ^^^^^ 
adriBed  to  proceed  to  Gdgo,  not  far  distant,  where  he  proeeedito 
would  not  be  interfered  with.    Thia  advice  he  adopted,  ^**^ 
taking  on  board,  as  passengers,  Captain  Hawkins  and  his  wife,  who 
had  recently  arrived  from  Agra.    Hawkins's  adventures  oaptain 
hid  been  of  a  very  romantic  character  in  those  early  SriTtirftom 
days  of  English  intercourse  with  India.    When  he  had  ^'^ 
remained  at  Surat,  in  1608,  and  sent  his  ship,  the  '  Hector,'  to  the 
eastern  settlements,  he  soon  found  that  without  an  HitprarioM 
imperial  deed  of  permission,  he  would  be  unable  to  and^mfnfr* 
ectabliah  a  factory  or  to  enter  into  mercantile  transac-  ^  ^^^ 
tioDs  with  the  native  traders ;  and  having  the  king's  letter  to 
'the  Great  Moghul'  in  his  possession,  determined,  in  absence  of 
nther  credentials  as  ambassador,  to  proceed  to  Agra  and  present  it 
in  person.    He  was  received  honourably  by  the  Emperor  Jeh&ngeer, 
promiaed  a  handsome  salary,  and  became  a  personal  favourite. 
According  to  the  emperor's  desire  also,  he  married  an  Armenian 
lady,  who  appears  to  have  made  him  a  faithful  wife.    But,  as  far 
as  the  object  of  his  mission  went,   he  was  unsuccessful;  the 
iotrigaes  of  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  missionaries  frustrated  all  his 
efforts  to  obtain  a  firman — his  salary  remained  unpaid  ,  « .    ^  « 

1  .  •iiii.«^.«  •«  «  Intngnei  or 

*-he  was  in  continual  dread  of  being  poisoned,  or  other-  the  jeauiu 
viae  made  away  with  by  Portuguese  emissaries;  and  *^        "^ 
iailing  to  receive  assistance  from  Jeh^geer,  he  returned  with 
aome  difficulty  to  Surat,  in  turn  to  be  taken  on  board  Sir  Henry 
Middleton's  ship. 

Middleton  and  his  council  now  came  to  the  determination  of 
taldog  by  sea  what  could  not  be  obtained  by  land ;  and  he  stationed 
himself  near  the  Straits  of  Babel  Mandeb,  intercepting  vessels  from 
Indisy  from  which  he  took  Indian  products,  giving  Middieton's 
their  masters  portions  of  his  own  cargoes  in  payment  pr««:««<^>ua"' 
These  transactions,  it  is  evident,  were  littie  better  than  rank 
piracy;  but  they  were  continued  till  the  arrival  of  three  ships,  the 
*  Thomas/    'Hector,'    and    'Clove,'   ^hich   had   left  ujoincdbT 
England  nnder  the  command  of  Captain  Saris,  and  had  un^oliputD 
proceeded  direct  to  Mocha :  but  the  former  jealousies  Ban%. 
of  the  people  still  existed,  and  on  his  return  he  found  Sir  Henry 
Middleton  engaged  as  has  been  related.    Saris  appears  to  have 
aeen  nothing  objectionable  in  Sir  Henry's  proceedings ;  and  joined 
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Idm^  receiving  on  each  transaction  of  forced  barter,  a  proportion 
for  his  three  ships.    In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the 
«eed8  to         ships,  having  obtained  cargoes  for  the  eastern  market, 
^*^'        and  disposed  of  their  own,  all  set  sail  for  Bantam.    The 
finest  of  these  ships,  'The  Trade's  Increase,'  was  lost  on  the 
voyage,  and  Sir  Henry  Middleton  died ;  but  Captain  Saris  pro* 
ceeded  to  Japan,  in  order  to  establish  a  factory  there,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  was  favourably  received. 
The  produce  of  this  voyage  proved  very  remunerative  to  the  com- 
pany.    Captain  Hippon*s  voyage  in  the  '  Globe '  about 
Hippon't      the  same  time  possesses  a  peculiar  interest;  for,  in- 
Yoyage.       a(;Q||d  ^f  following  the  usual  track,  he  sailed  up  the 
eastern  coast  of  India,  touching  at  several  native  ports,  where 
he  found  the  Dutch  established  under  grants  from  the  King  of 
Goloondah.     At  these  stations  trade  was  impossible ;    bat  he 
Factory  e»-     Succeeded  in  establishing  a  small  factory  near  Masuli- 
RMT  Muuu.    patam,  and  these  comparatively  insignificant  proceed- 


ings  laid  the    foundation    of  the    extenaiye    trade 
subsequently  developed. 

It  had  now  become  sufficiently  evident  in  England,  that  small 
enterprises,  in  weakly  manned  and  nearly  unarmed  vessels,  could 
have  no  chance  of  establishing  trade  in  India,  in  the  face  of  the 
superior  strength  possessed  l^  the  Portuguese ;  and  that  means 
must  be  adopted  to  repel  force  by  force,  if  necessary.  Accordingly, 
Armed  fleet  four  ships,  the  '  Dragon,'  '  Osiander,'  '  Solomon,'  and 
STderBeet.  'James,'  sailed  from  England  on  February  1,  1612, 
10^2-  under  the  command  of  Captain  Thomas  Best.    These 

ships  were  fully  armed  as  vessels  of  war,  and  made  direct  for 
Surat,  where  they  anchored  early  in  September.  Mr.  Kerridge, 
the  factor  of  the  '  Osiander,'  who  had  before  resided  at  Snrat, 
soon  obtained  an  official  permission  for  trade,  and  it  was  abont  to 
Kami  en-  open,  when  a  Portuguese  fleet  of  four  galleons,  convoy- 
wuh  Porto-  log  a  la^  number  of  trading  vessels,  entered  the 
jiant.  who  harbour.  These  Best  immediately  attacked,  and  three 
are  defeated,  of  the  Portuguese  ships  were  driven  ashore.  They 
were  got  o£P,  and  the  fight  renewed,  but  with  even  more  certain 
and  disastrous  results.  Up  to  this  time,  perhaps,  the  English 
had  been  looked  upon  as  mere  traders,  and  as  such  with  a  certain 
degree  of  contempt,  which,  artfully  fomented  by  the  Portuguese  at 
Agra,  had  tended  to  Hawkins's  discomfiture ;  but  the  position  wa^ 
now  changed:  the  hitherto  irresistible  Portuguese  had  been 
Treaty  of  the  ^>®**®^  ^^  ^^  *^^'^  element,  as  it  were  ;  the  English 
|mp«ror  had  established  a  reputation  for  valour,  and  its  effect 
wtththe  was  soon  practically  and  beneficially  apparent.  The 
xnguaii.  1813.  jgmp^^y   JehAngeer  concluded  a   treaty,  by    wliicb 
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EDglish  settlers  or  traders  at  Surat  should  be  protected.  An  am- 
bundor  from  England  should  reside  at  his  court,  and  customs  dues 
<m  imports  should  amount  to  no  more  than  3^  per  cent  This 
tnttjf  which  contained  many  other  priyileges,  was  received  by 
Ctptsin  Beat  at  Surat,  on  February  6,  1013,  and  necessarily 
becomes  a  famous  incident  in  the  progress  of  the  English  in 
India.  They  may  be  considered  as  established  from  that 
period,  and  their  heretofore  desultory  proceedings  to  be  at  an 
end. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

or  THX  XAHOMEBAN  TISQB  OP  0X7ZERAI  {continued frotn 
Chapter  UL,  Book  IIL),   1526  to  1684. 

Wnv  Sikunder,  who  succeeded  his  father  Mozufier  Shah  II., 
ttoeoded  the  throne,  there  were  two  parties  in  the  State— one 
lus  own,  which  was  the  weakest ;  the  other  that  of  his  brother, 
Biiiadar.    ImlUi-ool-Moolh,  the  minister,  secretly  favouring  the 
htter,  and  believing  that  the  king  intended  to  put  him 
to  detth,  watched  his  opportunity,  and  caused  him  to  shah  unuan- 
be  smamiated  on  May  81, 1526,  after  a  brief  reign  of  '''^'  ^' 
tbree  montha.    At  this  time,  Bdiadur  was  absent  at  Dehly,  where 
be  bad  taken  refuge ;  but,  when  his  younger  brother, 
XoMeer  Khan,  was  elevated  to  the  tiirone,  under  the  shab  ii.  tae- 
title  of  Hahmood  Shah  II.,  and  letters  reached  him  '^^^^^^ 
from  many  of  the  nobility  oflfering  him  assistance  to  attain  his 
tigbtlul  position,  he  set  out  for  Guzerat    He  had,  however,  been 
offered  the  kingdom  of  Joonpoor,  in  Bengal,  by  the  Afghans  $  and, 
Qodedded  aa  to  whether  he  should  accept  this  offer,  or  proceed  to 
(rnterat,  determined  to  leave  the  matter  to  chance  or  fate,  and 
to  take  whatever  direction  his  horse  should  proceed  in.    Casting 
tbe  reins  on  ita  neck,  the  animal  took  the  southern  road;  and 
Sftbador,  believing  in  the  omen,  proceeded.    He  wa^  joined  on  the 
frontier  by  parties  of  the  nobility,  and  proceeded  to  Nehrwalla 
pQttun,  where  he  was  formally  crowned  on  August  3,  ' 

1526,  and  reached  Ahmedabad  on  the  28th,  when  his  shah  crowned, 
vother  was  deposed.  In  1528  the  king  entered  upon 
h  cunpaign  against  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmednugger,  on 
behalf  of  Imid  Shah,  king  of  Berar,  and  marched  as  far  as 
lUhofe;  bat  the  expedition  was  fruitless  of  result,  except  the 
Nominal  sobmissioii  of  the  Ahmednugger  king,  and  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  sovereignty  of  Bahadur  over  his  dominions. 
lb  153Iy  however,  when  visited  by  Boorhan  Nisam  Shah  in 
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Khanddab,  lie  withdrew  his  pretensions,  and  even  conferred  royal 
honours  and  insignia  upon  him,  as  is  rehited  in  the  history  d 
Ahmednugger.    During  this  campaign,  the  fortress  of  Raiseen  was 
surrendered  by  I.6kmim,  the   brother   of    Rajah  Silhuddy,  it£ 
owner,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  on  condition  of  his  brother's 
release,  and  became  the  scene  of    a  terrible    and  memorable 
tragedy.     Wishing  to  remove  the  females  of  his  family  before  the 
Mfdiomedan  garrison  should  take  possession,  JjAkman  proceeded 
to  the  private  apartments,  where  he  was  received  with  indigna- 
tion by  Doorgawutty,  his  brother*s  wife,  who  upbraided  him  with 
cowardice  in  not  defending  the  fort,  hitherto  deemed  impreg- 
nable ;  and  having  previously  filled  the  palace  with  combustibles, 
she  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  with  700  other  women  perished  in 
the  conflagralion.    This  event  so  affected  the  brothers,  Silhoddy 
and  L6kman,  that,  at  the  head  of  a  few  adherents,  they  attacked 
their  guards,  and  perished  to  a  man.    The  Portuguese  armament 
for  the  reduction  of  Diu  arrived  after  the  king*s  return  to  his 
capital,  and  its  defeat  is  only  slightly  alluded  to  bj  the  Guzerat 
historian,  though  it  was  in  reality  a  great  victory  againat  an 
immense  expedition.    One  of  the  guns  taken  from  the  Portuguese 
was  the  largest  ever  then  seen,  and  was  taken  to  the  fort  of  Cham- 
panair. 

In  1633  Mahomed  Zum&n  Mirza,  a  relative  of  the  Emperor 
Hoomayoon,  fied  to  Guzerat,  and  the  king  contemptuously  refoaed 
all  demands  to  give  him  up.    Not  content  with  protecting  ibis 
prince,  Bahadur  Shah,  over  confident  of  his  strength,  conferred 
the  highest  honours  upon  him.    About  the  same  time  also,  Tartar 
Khan,  the  son  of  the  late  Empeior  Bheilole  Lody  of  Dehly,  also 
a  fugitive,  received  a  warm  reception ;  and  Bahadur  Shah  appeaia 
to  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  becoming  emperor.   Tartar 
Khan  was  furnished  with  an  army  of  40,000  men ;  but  he  "was 
utterly  defeated  by  the  Prince  Hinddl  Mirza ;  and  the  Emperor 
Hoomayoon,  who  had  been  waiting  a  suitable  opportunity^  now 
declared  war  against  Bahadur  Shah,  and  marched  upon  Guzeiat ; 
but  purposely  delayed  by  the  way,  till  its  king  had  finished  the 
sif^  of  Chittore.     After  some  desultory  movements,  Bahadur 
Shah,  depending  upon  his  artillery,  and  against  the  advice  of  his 
best  officers,  intrenched  himself.    By  this  act  he  left  the  eountrr 
open  to  the  Moghuls,  who  cut  off  all  his  supplies,  and  the  army 
became  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  Bahadur  Shah  fled  eecretlj  at 
night  tiO  Mandoo ;  but  he  was  pivsned,  and  sending  his  jewels  and 
tfisasures  to  Diu,  took  refuge  at  £!ambay.    The  siege  of  Clftam> 
panur  and  occupation  of  Guzerat  followed,  as  has  been  related 
in  the  history  of  the  fizst  reign  of  Hoomayoon.    No  Booo^r  bad 
the  emperor  laft  th^  province,  th«o  jan  insurrection  againa^  the 
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Mog-lmla  hroke  oat,  and  they  letired^  after  a  few  feeble  and  in- 
effectnal  itraggles. 

Daring  the  war  with  Hoomayoon,  and  while  the  king  was  at 
Cainbaj,  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Portuguese,  in  the 
hope  of  reoeiTing  their  aesiatance :  by  which,  with  other  etipular 
tioosy  permiBskm  to  erect  a  fort  at  Din  was  granted.  This  treaty 
was  execated  in  1634,  and  the  Portuguese  seem  to  have  lost  no 
time  in  ooiutnicting  a  Tory  strong  fortification.  When  the 
Moghols  withdrew,  Bahadur  Shah  evidently  repented  of  what 
he  had  done ;  and,  as  the  Portuguese  historian,  Faria  de  Souza, 
sad  the  Mahomedan,  in  the '  Mirat  Iskunderi,'  both  relate,  was 
eBdearooring  to  get  the  fort  into  his  possession.  The  Portuguese 
goMsal  and  Tioeroy,  Nufio  de  Cuerpa,  was  inyitedto  a  conference, 
which  he  declined :  and  the  king  was  proceeding  to  the  viceroy's 
ihip,  according  to  the  Portuguese  account,  when  a  sudden  brawl 
arose  between  some  Portuguese  officers  and  the  king's  attendants, 
during  wMdi  the  king,  faUing  into  the  sea,  was  struck  Buhadnr 
with  a  pike,  and  killed.  The  Mahomedan  account  is  g^*i!^ta. 
wmswhat  diflbrent,  and  attributes  the  act  to  deliberate  vb«^  ^''^• 
prenoos  arrangement ;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  treacheiy 
wu  iDtanded  on  both  sidea.  The  event  happened  on  February  14, 
15S7,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  king's  Ufe,  and  eleventh  of  his 
nign.  The  gorgeous  jewels  and  treasures  he  had  sent  to  Diu 
—the  tpoils  of  Hindoo  princes  of  Guzerat — ^had  been  forwarded 
to  MedfaiA  for  greater  security,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Soliman^ 
the  soohan  of  Constantinople,  by  whom  they  were  appropriated 

Bahadur  Shah  having  left  bo  offspring,  the  throne  31^^11111 
WIS  eonfened  by  the  nobles  of  the  State  upon  Meerun  |^JJ[^, 
Mshomed    Farooky    of  KhandM,    the  late   king's  ce^t.iar; 
iwphew :  bat  he  d^ed  suddenly,  after  a  brief  reign  of  *° 
hardly  two  months,  and  the  only  representative  of  the  royal  line 
that  remained  waa  Mahmood,  the  son  of  the  late  king's  brother, 
lattmif  who  was  residing  at  Boorhanpoor.    He  was  ^^^^^ 
BOW  aent  for,  and  crowned  at  Ahmedabad,  on  April  6,  simii  hi.  tnc- 
1538.    Mahmood  appears  to  have  been  a  moderate 
man,  of  aimple  habits,  fond  of  erecting  palaces  and  ornamenting 
piria,  hot  in  public  affairs  a  mere  cipher.    His  deer-park  was 
Willed  loaadf  and  was  fourteen  miles  in  circumference ;  and  in  his 
reign,  also,  Sorat  waa  strongly  fortified  to  repel  the  frequent  in«- 
ennioBa  of  the  Portuguese.    Having  incurred  the  deadly  enmity 
of  his  priyate  chaphiin  Boorhan,  whom  on  one  occasion  ^^^^^^ 
he  had  built  up  to  his  neck  in  a  mud  wall,  he  was  BhahMM«iii. 
iwaaiinatfd  at  his  instigation  in  the  year  1663,  after  a  °* 
reign  of  fifteen  years.    On  this  occasion  Boorhan  succeeded  in 
destroying  several  of  the  ministers  by  armed  men,  whom  he  had 
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stationed  in  the  king's  chamber,  and  even  assumed  the  crown ;  but 
he  and  his  accomplices  were  all  put  to  death  as  soon  as  thej 
appeared  in  public.    Mahmood  left  no  heir^  and  a  youth  named 

Aiimed,  declared  to  be  a  son  of  the  Prince  Ahmed, 
succeeds,  was  CTOwned ;  but  during  his  inglorious  reign  of  eigbt 
^^^  years  he  was  admitted  to  no  exerdse  of  power,  and  the 

affairs  of  State  were  managed  by  the  nobles,  who  seem,  for  the 
most  part,  to  have  divided  the  kingdom  among  them.    In  the 

year  I56I,  the  king  was  found  dead  of  wounds,  Ijisg 

under  the  wall  of  a  nobleman's  house,  where  it  was 
supposed  he  had  been  carrying  on  an  intrigue.  He  had  left  no 
heir,  and  a  boy  named  Hubeeb,  declared  to  be  a  son  of  Mahmood 
Shah  n.,  was  produced  and  crowned  under  the  title  of  Moiuffer 

Shah  III.   £tim&d  Khan  became  regent  and  minister, 
Shah  III.  sue-  but  was  a  weak  character,  afraid  of  his  colleagues^ 
'  among  whom  he  divided  the  kingdom  into  five  dis^cts 

(reserving  one  for  himself),  over  which  they  were  virtuBllj 
supreme.  In  the  year  1566  Chungiz  Khan,  the  most  active  and 
ambitious  among  them,  declared  independence  at  Talnair,  d 
which  he  had  gained  possession;  and  proceeding  towards  the 
capital,  defeated  £tim^  Khan  and  the  king,  and  took  pos8et8io& 
of  it  He  now  allotted  estates  to  the  five  sona  of  Mahomed 
Sooltan  Mirza,  who  had  fled  before  the  Emperor  Akbur;  bat 
these  persons  in  the  sequel  disputed  his  authority,  and  even  de- 
feated him  in  a  general  action.  Chungiz  Khan  waa  afterwards 
killed  while  playing  at  choughan,  by  an  Abyssinian — an  event 
which  gave  some  relief  to  £tim4d  Khan ;  but  it  was  of  short 
duration.  Quarrels  ensued  between  him  and  the  other  powerful 
chiefs,  and  eventually  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Akbur,  requesting 
him  to  come  and  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  The  emperor 
proceeded  at  once  to  Guzerat,  where  he  was  received  without 
opposition,  and  the  kingdom  was  annexed  to  the  empire  on 
November  20, 1572.  The  king  abdicated,  and  was  provided  with 
an  estate ;  but  nine  years  afterwards  he  escaped  from  surveillance, 
and  in  his  last  efforts  to  regain  his  kingdom,  Mozuffer  Shah  IIL 
displayed  more  spirit  and  energy  than  when  he  was  its  real 
sovereign.  After  his  final  struggle,  in  1584,  he  retreated  into 
Kattywar,  where,  until  his  death,  he  lived  under  the  protection 
of  Rajah  lUi  Singh.  Thus  ended  the  royal  dynasty  of  Guzerat, 
which  had  reigned,  for  the  most  part  in  great  sjidendour,  from 
1396  to  1572,  or  176  years. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Of  IHB  ADIL  BHAHT  BYKASTY  OV   BEBJAPOOB  {cwUiniMd  from 

Chapter  XX.,  Book  IIL),  a.d.  1634  to  1579. 

Thx  long  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akbur,  and  the  occurrences  which 
preceded  it  after  the  first  reign  of  Hoomayoon,  have  brought  the 
history  of  the  Moghul  dynasty  down  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
in  1606 ;  and  it  bea>mes  necessary  to  revert  to  the  progress  of  the 
other  Idngdoms  of  India,  to  make  the  general  history  of  the 
period  as  complete  as  possible.  Up  to  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
no  interference  with  any  of  the  Deccan  kingdoms,  except  Ahmed- 
nagger,  had  taken  place ;  and  their  power,  and  the  interests 
ittaehed  to  their  progress,  entitles  them  to  more  consideration 
thin  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  writers  of  Indian 
hiitoiy. 

As  has  been  already  related  in  Chapter  XX.,  Book  III.,  Ibrahim 
AdO  Shah  succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  dethronement  .  ^  ,.^ 

BUM  brother  Mulloo^  in  1534.    ICs  first  act  was  to  ne,onnation 
ihoiiih  the  profession  of  the  Sheea  fEuth,  and  to  re-  in  Kngumd. 
■tore  the  Soony,  and  also  to  exchange  Persian  for  ibrabim  Adii 
Mahntta,  as  the  language  of  accounts  and  cunent  u!!rs(^r*^ 
hmineas  in  the  State.    This  involved  the  introduction  SUl^. 
of  miay  Brahmins  into  the  royal  service,  and  was  a 
cQoceanoD  to  Hindoo  influence  which  had  a  marked  effect    The 
foreign  troops,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Persians  and  there- 
fore Sheeas,  were   dischitfged,  and    their  places  supplied  by 
l^wcanies  and  Abyaaioians.    The  new  army  consisted  of  30,000 
eanky^  the  horses  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  belonged  to  the 
Stste;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  infantry  or  artillery  formed 
■nj  oonnderabie  part  of  the  Beejapoor  equipment    Of  ji^^Q^^^m 
thoforeaiai  cavalry  discharged,  3,000  were  taken  into  carairrenter- 
the  semce  of  Ramraj,  the  Hindoo  prmce  of  Beeja-  jujab  of 
nugger;  and  as  they  refused  to  salute  an  infidel,  a  ^^'^^''c^'- 
Koiia  was  placed  before  the  rajah's  throne,  to  which  the  usual 
RTerenoe  was  paid.    The  year  after  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah's  acces- 
AOB,  a  revolution  occurred  at  Beejanugger,  and  the  aid  of  the 
Beej^oor  king  was  sought  by  the  rajah  for  his  own  support. 
Thii  proceeding,  involving  Mahomedan  intervention,  caused  vast 
ilsm  throughout  the  Hindoo  kingdonii  and  for  the  ibnbim  aau 
preettit  arrested   mutual  difierences.     Ibrahim,  who  fh^]'|,'?c 
had  proceeded   to   Beejanugger,    was  royally  enter-  Beejaaivger. 
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tained,  and  dismifised  with  the  payment  of  fifty  lacs  of  hoooft— 
1,760,000/. — ^for  his  own  and  hia  army^a  expenaes.  In  conaequence, 
however,  of  a  fresh  revolution,  in  which  the  rajah  had  perished, 
Ibrahim  became  involved  in  hostilitiea  with  hia  successor;  bat 
theAe  were  of  short  duration,  and  the  king  returned  to  his  capitaL 
A  period  of  tranquillity  followed ;  but,  jealousy  of  his  minister, 
ooaittfon  of  Assud  Khan,  induced  that  able  person  to  retire  to  his 
Ahmed*-^"'  estates;  and  the  quarrel  was  tijcen  advantage  of  by 
AmS^*^  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah,  of  Ahmednugger,  and  Ameer 
B*'^*^*  Bereed,  of  Beeder,  who  coalesced,  and  reduced  King 
Ibrahim  to  such  straits,  that  he  waa  obliged  to  retire  to  Gool- 
burgah.  From  this  difficulty  he  was  released  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  man  he  had  suspected.  Asaud  Khan  wrote  to  the 
King  of  Berar,  the  uncle  by  marriage  of  the  king,  beaeeehing  him 
to  render  assistance ;  and  he  marched  with  a  large  force,  which 
had  the  desired  effect  Ibrahim's  own  army,  too,  rallied  about 
him,  and  the  losses  by  the  invasion  were  soon  redeemed ;  while 
Ameer  Bereed's  death  broke  up  the  confederacy.  This  peace 
waa  not,  however,  of  long  duration.  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  was 
smarting  under  his  defeat,  and  in  1643,  assisted  byJumaheed 
Rancwed  Kootub  Shah  of  Golcondah,  and  Rajah  Ramraj  of 
^{[2^*^  Beejanugger,  declared  war  against  Beejapoor.  The 
Becjtpoor.  kingdom  was  now  invaded  on  three  pcnnta  simul- 
taneously; and  its  destruction  and  division  among  the  con- 
federates seemed  inevitable.  Assud  Khan  was  again  called  into 
council :  who  advised,  that,  at  some  small  sacrificea,  peace  should 
be  made  with  the  King  of  Ahmednugger  and  the  Rajah  of 
Beejanugger.  This  having  been  effected,  Assud  Khan  led  the 
The  Kill  of  ^^j'^P^'^)^  army  against  the  King  of  Golcondah,  who 
ooioondah  wa8  defeated,  and  followed  up  to  his  capital,  reoeivinfc 
so  severe  a  wound  in  the  face  firom  Aaaud  Khan'd 
hand,  that  he  never  recovered  its  effects. 

But  it  seems  to  have  been  impos^ble  to  reetrain  the  quarrelsome 
Ahmed-  disposition  of  the  Ahmednugger  king,  who,  aoon  after- 
Domer  re-  wsids,  again  marched  with  a  large  army  against  Gool- 
*  burgah.  He  was  met  near  the  town  of  Oorchin,  on  the 
Bheema  river,  by  Ibrahim  and  Assud  Khan,  who  gained  a 
And  It  de-  memorable  victory ;  Boorhan  Niiam  Shah  leaving  260 
feated.  elephants,  670  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  the  royal 

insignia  and  camp-equipage,  on  the  field  of  battle.  Xbrahim 
fought  bravely  in  this  action,  slaying  three  antagonists  in  single 
combat.  Here,  however,  the  quarrel  did  not  rest;  and  in  the 
next  campaign,  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  not  only  redeemed  his 
losses,  but  reduced  Ibrahim  to  serious  extremities.  These  fluc- 
tuations of  fortune  seem  to  have  affected  the  king*s  disposition 
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jfgj  imteriftlly;  and  he  became  morose,  and  suspicioiiB  of  hifi 
oiBoen.     In  liie  comse  of  two  months  he  put  forty  i,„^,„  .^ 
Hindoos  and  seventy  Mahomedans  of  rank  to  death ;  shsh's 
ud  a  plot  was  formed  to  dethrone  him,  and  elevate  his 
brother  Abdoolla  to  the  throne.   On  the  discovery  of  this  conspiracy 
bjT  the  kingy  Abdoolla  fled  to  the  Portuguese  at  Goa,  and  en- 
deaTomed  to  persuade  the  viceroy  to  assist  him  with  ^^  ^^^ 
troops,  proflering  large  concessions  of  territory.     Had  8tte««  refuse 
the  Portuguese  yielded  to  his  solicitations,  there  is  no  m  native 
dooht,  under    the  pravailing   discontent,  that  they  *''^«*«'- 
would  have  succeeded,  and  might  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
local  power  in  the  Deccan ;  but  they  declined  all  offers,  and  the 
prince,  finding    them  impracticable,  addressed  himself  to  the 
Kngs  of  Ahmednugger   and  Golcondah.     The  'Portuguese,  in 
theb  history,  declare  that  Assud  Khan  was  the  prime  mover 
in  I^oce  Abdoolla's  rebellion ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
&ct  that  Assud  Khan  repelled  with  scorn  the  overtures  of  the 
IQog  of  Ahmednugger  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  prince. 
Had  Assud  Khan  indeed  been  disloyal,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Ibrahim  would  havo  been  deposed.     While  these  events 
were  pending,  the  great  minister  died,  in  January  1549,  and  left 
a  reputation  little  less,  in  general  estimation,  than  that  of  Mah- 
mood  G&wan,  the  regent  and  minister  of  the  Bahmuny  king- 
doDL 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  was  occupied  with 
almost  perpetual  wars  and  struggles  with  Ahmed-  Thettrag^ie 
nagger,  in  which  Ramraj  of  Beejanugger  appears  as  Srew  SS?" 
the  aetiTe  ally  of  the  latter.    Boorhan  Niaam  Shah  ^"^ 
hid  died ;   but  his  successor  Hoosein  followed  the  same  policy, 
■nd  defeated  Ibrahim  in  a  severe  action  near  Sholapoor.    This, 
with  the  rebellion  of  his  great  general,  Seif  Ein-ool-Moolk,  whom 
his  harsh  conduct  had  driven  into   insurrection,  reduced  the 
king's  fortunes  to  the  lowest  ebb ;  and  though,  by  the  payment  of 
twehe  lacs  of  hoon»— 420,000/. — ^he  obtained  temporary  relief  from 
the  Rajah  of  Beejanugger,  he  was  unable  to  take  the  field. 
I'Stterly  he  had  become  afflicted  with  a  complication  of  disorders, 
snd  as  he  put  to  death,  one  after  another,  physicians  ibnbiin  AdJi 
who  failed  to  reHeve  him,  he  was  deserted  by  all,  and  ^.  ^^ 
died  miserably  in  the  year  1567.    Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  phiifpii.of 
L  had  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and  was  buried  near  ^S^r^^ 
hb  father  and  grandfather,  at  Gdgy.    He  left  two  « 8«-Q«in«n. 
MODS  and  two  daughters,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  skSb^rae- 
eldest  son  Ally  without  opposition.  «»*^  >»'• 

The  first  act  of  Ally  Adil  Shah  was  to  restore  the  RMtomtbe 
pabHc  profeeaion  of  the  Sheea  faith,  which  had  been  Bhecft&iui. 
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set  aside  by  his  father.  These  chaDges  of  State  religion,  accom- 
panied, as  they  were,  with  changes  of  offices  in  almost  everj 
department,  produced  the  worst  effects  in  the  State  of  Beejapoor, 
and  were  a  fertile  source  of  disaffection,  as  well  as  of  piurtj  in- 
trigues ;  for  the  present,  howerer,  the  young  king's  cause  was  not 
impeded.  His  negotiations  with  Hooeein  Nizam 
Shah,  in  regard  to  restoration  of  Beejapoor  tenitorr, 
having  failed,  he  made  an  alliance  wiUi  Ramraj  of 
Beejanugger;  and  in  1558  their  combined  armies  iuTsded  the 
Ahmednugger  territory,  and  completely  oveiran  it.  The  Hindoos, 
revenging  themselves  for  all  the  outrages  they  had  suffered  from 
Mahomedans  from  the  earliest  times,  behaved  vdth  shoddug 
barbarity  in  the  first  campaign,  which  was  exceeded,  if  possible, 
The  eiege  of  iu  the  second.  But  the  combined  forces  failed  to  take 
the  fort  of  Ahmednugger,  and  .the  monsoon  breaking 
upon  the  besiegers,  they  were  eventually  obliged  to 
nuse  the  siege.  The  allies  returning  southwards,  separated  at 
the  fort  of  Nuldroog,  the  fortifications  of  which  were  renewed  bj 
AUy  Adil  Shah. 
This  campaign  and  its  consequences,  brought  about  the  memor- 
able  quadruple  treaty  of  alliance  against  Hamraj,  whose 
Againie  power  was  now  thoroughly  comprehended,  and  felt  to 

laeej  uggw.  |^  daugerous  to  the  Mahomedan  interests.  No  single 
Mahomedan  kingdom  could  pretend  to  oppose  the  Hindoos  of 
Beejanugger  in  the  field :  and  after  mature  deliberation  with  bis 
counsellors.  Ally  Adil  Shah  determined  to  sound  the  intentions 
of  the  Deccan  monarchs  on  the  subject  of  a  crusade  against  them. 
His  minister,  Kishwur  Khan,  was  therefore  despatched  to  Golcon- 
dah,  where  the  project  was  well  received;  and  an  envoy  from 
that  State  proceeding  frx>m  Beejapoor  to  Ahmednugger,  found 
Hoosein  Nizam  Shah  vnlling  to  sink  all  differences  with  Be^s- 
poor  in  the  common  alliance.  To  cement  this,  he  gave  his  daughter, 
Letgneof  the  the  afterwards  famous  Ch&nd  Beebee,  in  marriage  to 
KSi°S?S6  Ally  Ada  Shah,  with  the  long  disputed  frontier  fcir- 
j^£iS  ^^^  ^^  Sholapoor  as  her  dowry ;  and  received  Ally's 

Beeimniigger.  gister,  Huddeea  Sooltana,  as  the  bride  of  his  eldest  son, 
Moortuza.  With  AUy  Bereed  Shah  of  Boeder  there  was  no 
difficulty :  and  the  treaties  were  exchanged  and  ccm- 
firmed  by  solemn  oaths.  Early  in  the  month  of 
December  15G4,  the  confederate  armies  had  assembled 
at  or  near  Beejapoor,  and  the  kings  and  their  whole 
forces  marched  leisurely  southwards  on  December  20, 
by  the  route  of  Talikote.  It  is  only  a  short  marcb  from 
Talikote  to  the  river  Krishna,  and  on  arrival  there,  the  con- 
federates found  the  right  bank   occupied  by  the  enemy's  out- 
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posta,  wliile  the  main  body  of  his  army  was  encamped  at  a 
little  distance  beyond.   Kamraj  had,  for  this  great  need,  assembled 
all  the  available  forces  of  his  dominions.    He  had  dispatched  his 
yoanger  brother,  Yeltom-raj,  with  20,000  cavalry,  600  ^^  ij^y^xo^ 
dephaots,  and  100,000  foot,  to  secure  the  river;   his  resisted  by 
seoQDd  brother,  Venket-Adiy,  with  an  equal  force,  to  *®*'*""**^* 
support  him;  and  he  himseUT  followed  with  the  flower  of  the 
annj.    The  numbers  of  this  host,  as  given  by  Ferishta,  are  beyond 
belief;  but  unquestionably  they  were  very  numerous.    Finding^ 
the  fords  guarded  by  heavy  masses  of  men,  that  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Hindoo  position,  which  was  defended  by  a  field-work, 
the  traces  of  which   are  still  visible,  was  esteemed  the  most 
aanilable;  and  the  allieb,  making  a  feint  of  marching  up  the 
rirer,  returned  suddenly  on  the  night  of  the  third  day  Tbe  aiifes 
and  earned  the  ford  by  storm.     The  Hindoos  fell  Krisb^*' 
back  upon  their  supports  and  main  bodies,  and  the  ^''^'' 
Mihomedans  crossing  the  river,  advanced  for  about  twelve  miles 
to  the  south-west,  where  they  found  the  whole  Hindoo  army  in 
position.    The  Mahomedans  now  formed  in  line  of  battle.  Ally 
Adil  Shah  commanding   the    right   wing.  Ally  Bereed    Shah 
and  Ibrahim  Kootub  Shah  the  left,  while  Hoosein  Nizam  Shah, 
^th  his  famous  artillery,  took  post  in  the  centre.    On  the  other 
ade,  Yeltum-raj  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Hindoos, 
Venket-Adiy  the  left,  and  Ramraj  himself  the  centre.    There 
irere  2,000  elephants  in  the  Hindoo  army,  and  these  and  the 
aitilleiy  were  posted  along  the  line.     It  was  a  memorable  battle 
--to  decide,  as  each  party  knew,  the  final  supremacy  of  ^  great  batue 
Hindoo  or  Moslem  in  Southern  India — and  was  well .  «iua«^ 
fooght  on  both  sides.    In  the  first  attack  by  the  Hindoo  cavalry 
on  the  wings  of  the  Mahomedan  army,  both  fell  into  confusion 
from  the  showers  of  rockets,  and  were  even  retreating;    but 
Uooaein  Nizam  Shah,  with  bis  artillery,  was  not  to  be  denied. 
He  had  brought  000  pieces  of  all  calibres  into  action,  commanded 
by  Chuleby  Roomy  Khan,  a  Turk  of  great  ability ;  and  these 
preaerving  order,  advanced  in  three  lines,  supported  and  assisted 
by  the  elephants.      Seeing  the  danger,  Ramraj  directed  them 
to  be  charged  by  his  best  infantry  in  a  mass.    As  it  approached 
it  was  met  by  a  withering  fire  from  the  large  guns,  of  shot,  and 
copper  money  enclosed  in  strong  canvas  bags,  which  did  vast 
execution :  6,000  of  the  Hindoos  were  left  in  heaps  before  the 
guns,  and  Kishwur  Khan  Lary,  an  intelligent  Beejapoor  general, 
fell  on  the  flank  of  the  retiring  column  with  6,000  of  the  Beeja- 
poor cavalry,  and  completed  the  rout      Ramraj  had  witnessed 
the  defeat  of  his  infantry  from  a  singhasun,  or  lofty  royal  litter, 
whence  he  had  been  distributing  rewards;  and  his  attendants 
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placed  him  on  horseback  as  the  Ahmednogger  elephants  came  up. 
lumraj  u  He  was  then  taken  prisoner,  and  conducted  to  Cho- 
^^er.  ^^^7  ^joomj  Khan,  who  sent  him  to  Hoosein  Nisam 
^d  to  Shah.    On  ascertaining  who  he  was,  the  king  ordered 

behoMied.  ]|JQ^  iq  \^  beheaded ;  and  his  head,  stuck  on  a  long 
spear,  was  displayed  to  the  army.  The  ghastly  trophy  was 
preserved,  and  for  many  years  afterwarda  was  annuallj 
displayed  at  Ahmednugger  on  the  anniTeraary  of  the 
victory.  The  rout  of  the  Hindoo  army  was  quiddj 
completed :  100,000  men  are  stated  to  have  perished  on  the  field 
and  in  the  pursuit.  Yeltum-raj  waa  killed,  and  the  whole  of 
the  treasures  of  Ramraj,  an  immense  booty,  were  captured. 
Theaiitet  Venket-Adry  escaped  to  Penk6ndah,  and  the  allies 
^anoe  to  continued  their  march  to  Beejanugger,  which  was  com- 
aiid  plunder '  pletely  plundered,  and  for  the  most  part  destroyed, 
^*^^'  and  henceforth  became  almost  deserted.  By  this 
great  battle,  which  ia  usually  called  that  of  Talikote,  though  in 
The  Hindoo  i^ality  fought  nearly  thirty  miles  to  the  south-weet 
S^oufern  ^^  ^^^^  town,  the  Hindoo  power  of  Southern  India  was 
India  broken,  destroyed.  The  dynasty  of  Beejanugger,  represented 
^^ntaer  by  the  Prince  Venket-Adry,  aettled  for  a  time  at 
Penkdndah,  but  afterwards  withdrew,  under  the  en* 
croachments  of  the  Mahomedans,  to  Chundergiry,  and  its  great 
dominions  became  parcelled  out  among  its  feudal  chieftains. 
It  ia  curious,  perhaps,  that  Ferishta,  generally  so  ample  in  the 
detail  of  wars,  should  have  omitted,  in  his  history  of 
Ally  Adil  Shah's  reign,  any  account  of  the  alliance 
between  the  Kings  of  Beejapoor  and  Ahmednugger, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  R)rtuguese.  This  occurred,  however,  in 
1671|  when  Ally  Adil  Shah  besieged  Goa ;  but  was 
repulsed  with  severe  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
other  factory,  Choule,  or  Revadunda,  in  chai^  of  Dom 
Luis  de  Andrada,  was  attacked  by  Moortuza  Niiam  Shah,  with  a 
like  result  Thia  event  is  slightly  noticed  in  Ferishta's  history  of 
the  reign  of  Moortusa  Niaam  Shah  of  Ahmednugger,  but  there  u 
no  indication  of  the  combination  of  the  two  powerful  monarchies 
against  the  Portuguese,  and  their  failure.  In  the  year 
taken  by  the  1673,  part  of  the  intermediate  period  having  passed  in 
^'^  a  desultory  campaign  with    Ahmednugger,  founded 

upon  the  jealousy  of  its  king  in  regard  to  territorial  acquiaidons 
from  Beejanugger,  Ally  Adil  Shah  marched  to  the  south-west, 
captured  Bunkapoor  and  Dharwar,  and  attached  their  dependencies, 
with  the  countiy  nearly  as  far  aa  Penkdndah,  to  his  dominions ; 
but  the  subjection  of  the  petty  chiefStains  proved  to  be  no  easj 
task ;  it  occupied  aeveral  years,  and  was  in  the  end  only  partiaUy 
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effected  by  oonfinniiig  them  in  their  estates  as  feudal  raasals.    In 
}679  the  king,  who,  on  the  termination  of  these  operations,  had 
letonied  to  Beejapoor,  was  assassinated  by  a  fayottrite  xiiy  aau 
eoniich,  to  whom  he  had  given  oflPence.    Haying  no  SatSirisrvf^' 
msle  iflsae,  he  had  pieyiously  appointed  his  nephew  Repobiic  of 
Ibnhim,  son  of  his  brother  Shah  Thamasp,  to  succeed  Hoiiaud. 
him.    Ihniag  his  life.  Ally  Adil  Shah  had  commenced  a  noble 
maiMolenwi  for  himself,  which  remains  as  it  was  left  ^^  ^^^^ 
Vj  him,  unfinished,  and  in  the  centre  of  its  precincts  works  of  Aiijr 
ho  was  buried.    He  had  also  erected  the  spacious 
Jooma  mosque,  which  would  accommodate  6,000  persons  at  prayer 
—a  gnmd  edifice,  which  is  still  perfect.  Aqueducts  for  the  supply 
of  water  to  all  parts  of  the  city  were  constructed,  and  the  city 
wiOs  and  fortifications,  which  were  six  miles  in  circuit,  were 
completely  finished.     Ally  Adil  Shah  had  reigned  twenty-two 
Tern. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

OT  TBX  ADIL  8HAHT  DTNA8TT  OF  BSBJAPpOB   (continued), 

1679  TQ  1626. 

At  the  period  of  his  accesdon  to  ibe  throne,  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah 
n.  was  nine  years  old.    The  queen-dowager,  Ch^d  ihnhim  Adii 
Beebee,  took  charge  of  him,  and  the  affaiis  of  State  were  ^.'jflj'y 
managed  by  the  minister,  Kamil  Khan.    Aa  had  been  ^^^y*^^*''' 
frequently  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  the  minister 
eodesToured  to  usurp  the  chief  authority,  but  hid  little  counted 
on  the  cost  of  deceiving  such  a  woman.    The  queen  resoWed  on 
his  depomtion,  and  directed  Kishwur  Khan  to  remove  him  from 
ofSoe.    Fearing  for  his  life,  Kamil  Khan  fled,  but  w^s  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
punued,  oyertaken,  and  killed  ere  he  had  proceeded  j^g^^ 
more  than  a  few  miles  from  the  capital,  and  Kishwur 
Khan  succeeded  him.  But  the  queen  had  not  deliyered  Ktnn  ^m- 
heiselfirom  thraldom;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  increased  **^** 
it     One  of  the  new  regent*s  first  acts  was  to   procure  the 
aaaasainatien  of  Moostafa  Khan,  the  ablest  officer  of  the  m ontufa 
State,  who  had  been  employed  in  the  government  and  ^niiSunr 
pacification  of  the  territory  acquired  from  iSpejanugger,  ■MM«»n»t*d. 
sod  was  a  person  on  whom  tiie  queen  could  thoroughly  depend. 
Freed  from  his  influence,  Kishwur  Khan  now  removed  Theqnmi- 
the  queen  from  Beejapoor,  and  confined  her  in  the  fort  Jn^J^^  '^""' 
of  Sattara.    This,  with  other  acts  of  violence  and  op-  satun. 
pxeavoD,  rendered  the  regent  highly  unpopular.    Plots  were  made 
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ftgainst  hu  life ;  iu»  was  even  bcKited  by  the  populMe  of  the  dtj, 
,;„),nT  *^^  would  probablj  hare  fallen  a  victim  to  ila  tatj ; 
wAb™!?"  ''"*  ***  eicaped  to  Abmednngger,  where,  receiving  only 
BBsttt,  K    cool   Teception,  he   proceeded   to  Golcondah,  ud 

!•  kiiird  u  ^^  killed  there  by  a  mIh^dii  of  Hooeta&  KLau,  who 
□aieoniui.      ijjj  pursued  him. 

Meanwhile  an  inaurrectioD  traa  in  pn^^n  in  the  queen'i 
favoui,  headed  bj  Yekhlss  Khan  and  other  Ahyednianchiefa,  who, 
The  qaegn  ii  "t  tbe  head  of  ft  large  aimj,  proceeded  to  the  capitiL 
Meued.  fijg  quesQ  was  released,  and  placed  in  hei  formo' 
position,  and  Yekhlfts  Khan  created  minister.  The  partiea  of 
Deccaniea  and  Abjeunians  had  frequently  been  in  oppoaitiini  to 
each  other,  and  their  feuds  and  jealouaiea  now  broke  oat  with 
great  Tioleuce ;  tbe  streets  of  tbe  capital  were  &eqaantly  the 
scene  of  blood j  conflicts  between  them,  and  duels  wereof  ordinary 
daily  occurrenea.  These  disturbances  afforded  a  pretext  for  ths 
Kiniaoi  interference  of  the  Kings  of  Golcondah  and  Ahmed- 
udAh?l£].  "UfT?^,  ^hOi  "■  concert,  besieged  Nuldnx^  or  Shah- 
^*^  droog,  one  of  the  strongeet  forte  of  the  kingdom ;  but  it 
Bi>iii»ix>m.  was  bravely  and  loyally  defended,  and  being  unable 
to  take  it,  the  combined  forces  marched  upon  Beejapoor.  At 
this  crisis  there  were  not  more  than  3,000  troops  in  the  ci^;  but 
two  generals,  Ankoos  Khan  and  Ein'ool-Moolh,  arrived  with 
B,000  cavalry,  and  kept  tbe  enemy  in  check.  Between  them, 
however,  and  the  Abyssinian  cbiaftuns  in  tbe  city,  disagreements 
Duiirr  Hi  reached  such  a  pass,  that  the  generals  went  ovex  to  tbe 
""  "w-  enemy,  declaring  that  it  was  impoadble  to  eave  the 
State.  At  this  time  also,  a  large  portion  of  the  city  wall  fell  down, 
□wing  to  heavy  nun,  and  its  capture  appeared  imminent.  Tbe 
breach  was,  however,  repaired ;  and  under  the  intervention  of  the 
general  of  the  Berar  contingent,  who  was  unwilling  to  witoess  the 
success  of  the  allies,  the  Beejapoor  generals  were  induced  to  re- 
turn to  the  city  and  olTer  their  services  to  the  queen-dowager. 

The  office  of  minister  had  been  conferred  upon  Syed 
annnD         Abool  Hussnn,  an  able  man,  who  rendered  atseotial 

service.  All  differences  between  the  parties  of  the 
State  vrere  accommodated,  and  in  six  months  he  had  rmsed  an 
army  of  20,000  hone.    Beejapoor  had  been  besieged  for  twelve 

months,  and  its  suburbs  for  the  most  part  desbriyed ; 
BecjaiuDr       but  before  a  reunited  kingdom  tbe  alUes  conld  eflect 

nothing,  and  abandoning  further  efforts,  returned  to 
their  dominions ;  Dilawur  Khan,  the  Beejapoor  general,  puisuing 
che  King  of  Golcondah  to  the  gates  of  his  capital,  and  returning 
laden  with  booty.  But  the  efforts  of  Abool  Hnssun  were  ill- 
lewarded.     Dilawur  Khan,  on  his  return,  conspired  against  faim 
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seised  and  blinded  hiniy  and  afterwards  put  him  to  death;  nor 
ooakl  the  qaeen  prevent  his  assumption  of  the  re-  AbooiHoMun 
geocjy  for  she  was  now  confined  to  the  palace^  and  de-  s/uimfr^'^ 
priTed  of  authority.  Dilawur  Ehan^  however,  proyed  in  ^^*^ 
the  sequel  to  be  both  able  and  loyal,  and  in  the  course  of  the  six 
yean  of  his  regency,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  completely 
letriered.    There  had  been  no  further  quarrel  with  Ahmednugger, 
sad  in  1584  the  king's  sister,  Khodeija  Sooltana,  was  cMm^ 
betrothed  to  the  son  of  its  sovereign,  Moortuza  Nizam  ^^*  ^* 
Shah.    On  the  occasion  of  the  journey  of  the  bride  to  ^^(^^'(^ 
Ahmednugger,  the  queen-dowager,  her  aunt,  accom-  Ahmed- 
ptnied  her  on  a  visit  to  her  brother  Moortuza,  and  ^^*^^* 
never  afterwards  returned  to  Beejapoor.  • 

In  1586,  Mullika  Jeh&a,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Goloon- 
dah,  was  asked  in  marriage  for   the  young  king — a  Thektng^ 
tmuaetioii  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  King  of  "'■'^'^^^ 
Ahmednngger,  and  had  well-nigh  produced  a  fresh  war ;  but  the 
dilBeiilties  were  overcome,  and  the  marriage  took  place  at  Shah- 
dioog,  with  gnat  pomp,  though  not  without  the  cover,  as  it  were, 
of  an  army  of  observation  from  Beejapoor.    The  king,  who  dis- 
played great  aptitude  for  public  business,  now  desired  to  be  freed 
bcm  the  trammels  of  his  minister,  whose  conduct  had  become 
oifoiave,  not  only  to  the  king,  but  to  others.    Buleel  om  of 
Khan,  an  officer  of  great  ability  and  distinction,  who  ®**~*  ""^ 
had  been  employed  as  viceroy  in  Malabar,  arrived  at  court  when 
the  Beejapoor  army  was  in  the  field  against  Ahmednugger,  and 
WIS  received  with  honour  by  the  king;  but  the  minister,  jealous 
of  the  distinction  that  had  been  shown  him,  caused  him  to  be 
seized  and  blinded— an  act  which  the  king  would  have 
lesented  at  once  had  he  been  able.    He,  however,  ^SS^'hii 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  soon  afterwards  escaping  Jjj^^. 
from  his  guards,  proceeded  at  night  to  the  camp  of  ^      ^^^^ 
fin-ool-Moolk.    Dilawur  Khan  followed  him  at  day-  of  soou 
light,  and  a  slight  skirmish  ensued,  when  the  minister, 
seeing  that  he  had  no  further  chance,  fled  to  Ahmednugger,  and 
the  revolution  was  complete.    In  his  history,  Ferishta,  DiiAwnr 
who  was  a  spectator  and  actor  in  the  whole  scene,  ^^AbmST- 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  it,  which  is  highly  interest-  nnner. 
ing  (Briggs's  Trans.  voL  iii.  pp.  163-170).     Ibrahim  now  re- 
tained to  Beejapoor,  and  entered  on  the  administration  of  public 
i^^with  great  ability  and  success;  but  his  character  is  tar- 
lushed  by  his  conduct  to  Dilawur  Khan,  now  upwards  of  eighty 
years  old,  whom  he  induced  to  return  to  Beejapoor  Dii«wnr 
under  promises  of  favour ;  and  on  his  arrival,  caused  to  Md^m^"°^^ 
he  blinded  and  imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  Sattara,  where  v^iMoed. 
he  died. 
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In  1593^  tbe  Idng^s  brother,  Ismail,  who  resided  at  Belgaum, 
«  ^  ...  .  rebelled,  and  the  insurrection  crew  formidable.  Eb- 
Prince  ool-Moolk,  wiio  was  Sent  to  quell  it,  jomed  the  pnnoe, 

iBmaii.  ^^^  proclaimed  him  king;  but,  in  an  action  which 

followed,  he  was  defeated  and  slain ;  his  head  was  sent  to  the 
He  ts  hing,  who  caused  it  to  be  fired  from  a  cannon  on  the 

execuced.  walls,  and  the  prince  was  executed.  These  CTeots 
were  hardly  at  an  end  before  the  ever-restless  King  of  Ahmed- 

nugger  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Rajah  of 
with  Ahmed-  Penkdudah,  and  invaded  the  Beejapoor  territorj. 
nuraer.  piu^ng  the  Campaign,  he  fell  ill  and  died;  but  the 
war  was  continued  by  his  son,  or  rather  by  the  regent,  as  he  was 
a  minor,  and  in  a  severe  general  action,  the  young  king  was 
killed.    Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  who  had  acted  only  on  the  defensive, 

returned  to  his  capital  on  September  9, 1590,  making 
by  the  a  triumphal  entry  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  his  people. 

Eugiirii.  ^j^  proved  to  be  the  last  war  vnth  Ahmednugger ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  those  frequent  and  desperate  strngglea  for 
superiority  which  had  lasted  throughout  their  existence,  which 
treaties  and  intermarriages  did  not  prevent,  and  which  weakened 
and  at  times  exhausted  both. 

From  this  period  henceforth  the  kingdom  of  Beejapoor  had  no 
Separate  special  historian,  and  its  progress  and  final  extinction  by 
B^l^poor  ^®  Emperor  Aurungzebe,  form  events  of  general 
reases.  histoiy  which  supplics  only  great  occurrences ;  but  it 

can  be  gathered,  that  the  last  portion  of  the  reign  of  Ibrahim 
Adil  Shah  was  prosperous  and  splendid.  In  the  first  attack  by 
the  Moghuls  upon  Ahmednugger  his  forces  were  too  late  to 
relieve  the  city,  and  in  the  attempt,  conjointly  with  Golcondah 
and  the  Ahmednugger  army,  to  drive  them  from  Berar,  his  best 
troops  wore  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Soopa,  as  already  related 
in  Chapter  X.  of  this  Book,  and  the  contest  was  never  renewed. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Akbur  at  Boorhanpoor,  in  1603, 
Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  sent  an  embassy  to  him  vrith  costly  presents, 
and  overtures  of  alliance.  It  is  believed  that  a  secret  treaty  was 
then  executed,  which,  while  it  protected  Beejapoor,  left  the 
emperor  free  as  regarded  Ahmednugger ;  the  marriage  of  Ibrahim's 
Bentb  of  daughter  to  the  Prince  Daniel  followed,  and  his  aub- 
ibnihimAdii  sequent    neutralility  saved   his    kingdom   from  any 

attempt  at  subjugation  by  the  Moghuls,  during  the 
reign  of  his  son.  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  died  in  1626,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Hivchanecer  ^^^^  Shahy  dynasty,  and  in  most  respects,  except 
»8d  acic  its  founder,  the  most  able  and  popular.  Without  tbe 
distraction  of  war,  he  applied  himself  to  civil  afiaixB  with  much 
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care;  and  the  land  aettlementa  of  the  proyinces  of  his  kingdom, 
many  of  which  aro  still  extant  among  district  records,  show  an 
•dmiiable  and  efficient  system  of  registration  of  property,  and  its 
TslnatioD.  In  this  respect,  the  system  of  Toder  Mid,  intro- 
doosd  hy  the  Emperor  Akbur,  seems  to  haye  been  followed  with 
the  neceseary  local  modifications.  Although  he  changed  the 
profeeeion  of  the  State  religion  immediately  upon  assuming  the 
direction  of  State  affairs  from  Sheea  to  Soony,  Ibrahim  was  yet 
eitremely  tolerant  of  all  creeds  and  fEUths.  Hindoos  not  only 
mfiered  no  persecution  at  his  hands,  but  many  of  his  chief  civil 
and  military  officers  were  Brahmins  and  Midirattas.  With  the 
Portngnese  oi  Goa  he  seems  to  haye  kept  up  a  Mendly  intercourse. 
Portogoese  painters  decorated  his  palaces,  and  their  merchants 
traded  freely  in  his  dominions.  To  their  missionaries,  also,  he 
ute&ded  hi^  protection ;  and  there  are  many  anecdotes  current 
in  the  country  that  his  tolerance  of  Christians  equalled,  if  it  did 
not  exceed,  that  of  his  contemporary  Akbur.  He  allowed  the 
]naehing  of  Christianity  freely  among  his  people,  and  ^^^„ 
tkeia  are  still  existent  seyeral  Catholic  churches,  one  churcnet 
st  Cheetapoor,  one  at  Moodgul,  one  at  Baichore,  and 
others,  endowed  by  the  king  with  lands,  and  other  sources  of 
reyenue,  which  haye  suiriyed  the  changes  and  reydutions  of 
mora  than  300  years.  Each  of  these  churches  now  consist  of 
wreral  hundred  members,  and  remain  under  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  Archbishop  of  Qoa. 

Ibnhim  Adil  Shah  was  fond  of  architecture,  and  during  his 
kmg  reign,  and  its  peaceful  dose,  embellished  his  now 
splendid  capital  with  many  noble  buildings.  His  own 
maosoleum,  which  is  still  perfect,  and  kept  in  repair  by  the 
British  Groyemment,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  specimens  of 
Indo-Oothie  architecture  in  India;  and  both  of  the  tomb,  and  the 
fine  mosque  and  terrace  attached  to  it,  the  basalt  of  which  they 
baye  been  constructed  has  been  worked  with  admirable  skill  and 
grace  of  design,  and  much  of  it  is  polished  like  marble.  These 
buildings  were  not  quite  finished  at  the  king's  death :  and  the 
iuaiption  records  their  completion  in  the  reign  of  his  son 
Mahmood,  at  a  total  cost  of  628,160/.  at  the  present  yalue  of  gold 
coinage,  which  was  perhaps  greater  at  the  period.  The  work 
occupied  thirty*six  years.  The  noble  palaces  at  Toorwah,  three 
miles  west  of  the  city,  which  were  entire  till  unroofed  by  the 
Mahrattas^  with  their  gardens,  were  constructed  by  the  king  in 
1601,  and  wore  connected  with  the  fort  by  a  broad  street,  three 
miles  long,  and  perfectly  straight,  which  can  be  traced  by  its 
rains:  while  to  the  right  and  left  the  extent  of  the  old  city  can 
be  followed  fiir  aeyeml  miles. 
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At  his  de»th  the  Idng  left  «  full  tKuttrj,  A  l«fgo  Md  well-pud 
armj  of  80,000  bone,  and  hii  dominiona  extended  to  the  boidei* 
of  Mjeore.  He  wm  succeeded  b j  hie  son  Hahmood,  then  in  hif 
sixteenth  jear,  and  the  historj  of  his  mga  and  tbst  of  hia  me- 
cewors,  in  the  Rbience  of  anj  local  lecord,  innat  be  traced  in  cob- 
nection  with  the  general  hiatoiy  of  India, 


CHAPTEB  XVIL 

or  THE  lOZAK  SHAHT  STHAStT  OF  ABKBDHtros'EB  (eomtmmi 
from  ChapUr  XVIII.,  Book  III.),  1S32  to  1B86. 

Ddorhas  Nizak  Ssah,  after  the  death  of  Ismul  Adil  Shah  of 
lleejapoor,  In  1533,  enjoyed  aperiod  of  peace  until  1543,  when  he 
endeavoured  to  tahs  advantage  of  the  quarrel  between  Ibnhim 
Adil  Shah  and  hia  miniat«r,  Asand  Khan.  The  real  object  of  tb* 
iLttack  eeems  to  have  been  the  acquisition  of  the  diatrieta  of 
Purunda  and  Sholapoor,  alwajs  in  dispute  between  the  States; 
Hod  having  taken  poasenion  of  them,  be  marched  to  Belganm. 
Here  there  appear*  some  inconeistencj  in  Feriahta'a  htatorr,  Ibt 
Jioorhan  Nizam  Sbab  is  represented  as  baring  induced  Aamd 
Kbau  to  join  him  in  attackiDg  Be^apoor;  whereaa,  as  is  most 
probable  from  the  general  loyalty  of  Anud  Kban'a  conduct, 
tbe  historj  of  the  eventa  as  giren  in  the  account  of  Ibrahim's 
reign,  b  much  more  probable.  The  result  of  the  attack  on 
Beejnpoor  waa  unfortunate :  and  tbe  king  was  not  only  obliged  to 
surrender  what  be  bad  taken,  but  to  retreet  to  Dowlstabad.  His 
Tin  Una  ii  '™*'*"  disposition,  howeTer,  impelled  him  into  a  fresh 
arnumf,  u  war  in  1546,  wbeu  be  was  defeated  at  Oorcban,  as  has 
ojiihiD.  ^^^  related  in  Chapter  XV.  of  tbia  Book,  with  tbe  low 
of  bis  artillery,  elephants,  and  camp-equipage.  Fuling  against 
Beejapoor,  the  king  now  attacked  the  Beeder  State,  in  leTongv  t<x 
ixtmitii*  ''^''"'S  denied  him  sssistaDce  against  Beejapoor;  dc- 
tpyipnar  feated  the  Beeder  troops,  and  tookOwsa,  Kandhar,  and 
other  forts,  which  occupied  him  till  1545,  when  tbe  re- 
ballion  of  the  Prince  AbdooUa  of  Beejapoor,  and  bis  flight  to  Goa, 
occurred.  In  this  matter  be  was  able  to  effect  nothing;  A»ad 
Khan  rejected  bis  oTertures,  and  the  Portuguese  would  not  jun 
Tne  kina  the  confederacy  against  Beejapoor.  The  king  now  in- 
!^!^'!ioD  vited  the  cooperation  of  Runraj  of  Beejanugger,  and 
"t&i^w^  advanced  as  far  as  Kulliany  to  meet  him.  Nevr  Uuj 
Tiiwnr.  town  he  defeated  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  with  severe  lo», 
and  returning  by  Puraiada,  Bgun  took  posseaaion  of  it     This  «ai 
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contmaed  till  1549,  in  which  year  the  kin^  proceeded  into  the 
lUichore  Doo6b,  and  had  a  confeienoe  with  the  Prince  of  Beeja- 
BQgger;  the  reenlt  of  which  was,  that  each  was  left  to  pursue  the 
conquest  of  such  portions  of  the  Beejapoor  territory  as  he  could 
effect     Bamraj,  therefore,    occupied    Moodgul  and    Raichore, 
whOe  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  besieged   Sholapoor,  which   was 
taken  by  assault    In  the  year  1663,  the  afiairs  of  ^t^rr  qoeen 
Beejapoor  being  in  a  distracted  condition,  Boorhan  o«J*ns»*n*- 
Nizam  Shah  again  commenced  operations  against  its  dominionSi 
and  beneged  Beejapoor;  but  being  taken  ill  of  dysentery,  the 
liege  was  raised,  and  he  returned  to  his  capital,  where  peath  of 
lie  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  having  reigned  forty-  g;*i;;!Sffli.h, 
seven  yeara.    He  left  two  sons,  Hoosein  and  Abdool  ^^^ 
Khadur,  by  his  wife  Ameena,  and  two  by  Beebee  Muryam,  the 
danghter  of  Yooeuf  Adil  Shah.  Of  these  Hoosein  was  Hoosein 
the  eldest,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  succeeded  him.  fJ^J^^*^ 

Notwithstanding  his  youth,  Hoosein  Nizam  Shah  ^^^ 
eoteied  upon  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  with  much  spirit. 
A  lebellion  by  his  brother  Abdool  Khadur,  supported  by  the 
Deocany  party,  was  quickly  suppressed,  while  his  half-brothers 
took  refuge  with  their  uncle  at  Beejapoor.    These  desultory  con- 
teats,  aa  has  been  already  related,  continued  to  the  last  with 
Ibrahim,  and  were  revived  after  Ally  Adil  Shah's  succession. 
l*bey  eventually  provoked  the   invasion  of  the  Ahmednugger 
donjons  by  Ally  Adil  Shah  and  Ramraj  conjointly, 
with,  according  to  Ferishta's  account,  100,000  horse  AiijrAdu 
iod  900,000  infantry,  by  whom  the  countiy  was  over-  ^'^^ 
nm  and  plundered.     But  Ahmednugger,  though  besieged,  was 
not  taken ;  provisions  were  supplied  to  the  garrison  from  without ; 
the  aUies  seem  to  have  been  unprovided  with  artillery,  by  which 
tlooe  the  fort  of  Ahmednugger  could  be  attacked,  and  the 
monsoon  compeUed  them  to  retire.    The  danger,  however,  was 
imminent,  and  Hoosein  Nizam  Shah  begged  for  peace,  when  it 
was  offered  on  the  condition  of  giving  up  KuUiany  to  Ally  Adil 
Shah ;  pnttmg  Jeh^ngeer  Khan,  the  Berar  general,  to  death,  and 
accepting  a  pan,  or  betel,  from  Ramraj.     These  terms  were 
aeoepted,  and  the  brave  Jeh&igeer  was  murdered  by  a  band  of 
■swaawina,  an  act  which,  done  at  the  desire  of '  an  infidel,'  produced 
imiveraal  execration,  and  the  king  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  Ramraj.    Ferishta's  account  of  the  scene  which  ensued  is 
too  chancteiistic  to  be  omitted.  '  Ramraj  rose  on  his  entering  the 
tent,  and  took  him  by  the  hand.    Hoosein   Nizam   Shah,  who 
pQsseaaed  great  pride,  called  for  a  basin  and  ewer,  and  washed 
Ikis  hands,  as  if  they  had  been  polluted  by  the  touch  of  Ramraj, 
who  said  in  his  own  language,  ''If  he  were  not  my  guest,  I 
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would  cut  off  his  hands,  and  tie  them  round  his  neck;"  tiia 
calling  for  water,  he  also  washed ;  and  such  were  the  bad  feeliiigi 
which  prevailed,  that  a  tumult  nearly  occuired  on  the  spot.'  Os 
giving  the  keys  of  Eulliany  to  Ramnj,  the  king  said,  ^  I  give 
them  to  you  as  a  present'    But  the  peace  did  not  last. 

In  1662  Hoosein  Nixam  Shah  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Enl- 

«  War  with     liany,  but  failed ;  and  was  attacked  in  turn  by  Ally  Adil 

f^SS'    Sb(^  and  Ramraj,  when  he  lost  all  his  artUleiy— ^whieh 

Bauieof     numbered  700  pieces — except  forty.  Colonel  Bzigga^  the 

nrouz.        translator  of  Ferishta,  supposes  that  the  great  gun  of 

Beejapoor,  the  laigest  piece  of  ordnance  in  the  world,  weighing 

The  ffnat  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  **  Ahmodnugger  by  Chuleby  Roodt 
9un  at  Khan,  in  the  reign  of  Boorhan  Nisam  Shah,  was  taken 
Bwjapoor.  ^^  ^^  occasion ;  but  this  was  not  the  case :  the  gun 
was  first  mounted  on  the  walls  of  Purainda,  and  was  removed  from 
thence  during  a  temporary  oooupatian  of  that  fort  by  Beejapoor. 
Ahmednugger  was  again  besieged;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
ditch  had  been  wilarged,  the  bastions  built  of  stone,  and  much 
strengthened;  and  the  allies,  whose  forces  had  pillaged  the 
country,  were  obliged  by  a  pestilence  that  broke  out  among  theai, 
and  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river  Seena — ^which  Ferishta  statee 
swept  away  26,000  men  at  night  fiom  their  crowded  canp— to 
retire. 

No  greater  example  of  revulsion  of  feeling  can  well  be 
Confederacy  Imagined,  amidst  these  perpetual  broils,  than  the  soddea 
^clwiisfer,  <^u^ce  of  the  five  Kings  of  the  Deccan  against  Beeja- 
1M4.  nugger,  in  the  ensuing  year,  1664.    While  AUy  Adil 

Shah  had  called  in  the  aid  of  Ramraj  to  avenge  himself  upon 
Hoosein  Nizam  Shah,  the  Kings  of  Qoloondah,  Beeder,  and  Beiar 
had  aided  the  hitter  with  aU  their  foroM  against  the  <infideL' 
Now,  all  alike  were  excited  by  the  same  religious  zeal  to  aak 
their  mutual  differences,  and  the  war  with  the  Hindoos  of  Beeja- 
nugger  became  a  national  crusade.  How  it  was  carried  out  has 
abready  been  related  (Chapter  XV.  of  this  Book),  and  it  is  per- 
haps strange  that  no  mutual  jealousies  prevented  its  falfibneot 
Booaein  Under  their  influence,  however,  no  partition  of  teiri- 
viiam  Shah  tory  took  place  till  long  afterwards.  Hoosein  Nitfa 
^*'  Shah,  who  had  had  the  satisfiiction  of  witnessing  hie 

artillery  win  the  battle,  only  lived  tUl  he  returned  to  his  capital, 
where  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  on  June  7, 1666.  He  was  only 
twenty*four  years  old,  and  had  reigned  fiffceen  years,  amidst 
Moortoaa  Constant  war  and  turmoil.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
hiSSifSlS:  ^^  Moortuza,  then  a  minor,  whose  mother,  Khoonza 
cceds.  iW  Sooltana,  undertook  the  regency,  assisted  by  her  Iho- 
thers. 
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Hie  jealoiuy  of   Hooeeiii  l^izam  Shah  had  prevsnted    any 
oocnpatioa  of  the  teiritory  of  Beejanugger  by  Ally  Adil  Shah ; 
tad  on  his  death^  the  King  of  Beejapoor  proceeded  against  the 
•outhem  provinces.  But,  true  to  the  preceding  policy  of  her  kingp* 
dom,  the  queen-dowager  took  the  field  in  person,  and  Ally  Adil 
Shah  was,  for  the  present^  forced  to  postpone  his  ^intentions  of 
annexatioa.    A  desultory  war  continued  between  the  kingdoms 
till  1569y  when  the  king  released  himself  from  his  mother's  re- 
gney,  and  assumed  charge  of  his  own  affairs,  behaving  with  so 
much  spirit  in  the  continuance  of  the  war  against  Beejapoory  that 
pesos  was  concluded  on  the  understanding  that,  while  Beejapoor 
•boold  not  be    molested    in  annexing  the  province  of  Beeja- 
nngger,  Ahmednugger  should  be  at  liberty  to  conquer  ^^^  ^^ 
Bail.     In   1672,  therefore,  Moortuza  Nisam   Shah  Benr. 
msrched  against  Toofal  Khan,  the  minister  of  the  pnpe 
Imld  Shahy  dynasty  of  Berar,  who  had  usurped  the  G«»°'y*i"- 
local  power,  and  defeated  him.    Toofal  Khan  would  have  been 
taken  prisoner,  but  for  a  devotee,  who  stood  up  in  the  path  of 
tlie  king  and  his  aimy,  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  forbade  him  to 
proceed  till  he  had  paid  down  to  him  12,000  boons,  or  4,800/.   The 
tnecdote  is  given  by  Ferishta,  and  affords  a  specimen  both  of 
tbe  extortions  of  religious  devotees,  and  the  strong  superstition  of 
the  period.    Toofil  Khan  afterwards  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of 
Namalla,  and  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Akbur,  placing  himself  and 
the  haid  Shahy  dominions  under  his  protection ;  when  the  emperor 
ittoed  a  mandate  to  Moortuza  Nisam  Shah,  forbidding  him  to 
molest  ToofAl  Khan  or  the  Berar  territory.    To  this,  toomi  Khaa 
however,  the  young  king  paid  no  attention.    He  cap-  capture*!- 
tared  Toof&l  Khan,  with  his  sovereign,  Boorhan  Im&d  Shah,  and 
eonfined  them.   Boorhan  Imid  Shah  died  soon  afterwards;  but 
meanwhile  Moortuza  had  annexed  Berar  to  his  do-  Benr 
millions — ^an  act  which  the  Emperor  Akbur  deeply  J|,"|,",^^'^ 
lesented.    The  ruler  of  Khand^sh  made  an  attempt  to  nnsser. 
leoover  Berar  for  a  relative  of  its  deceased  king,  but  it  failed,  and 
he  was  pursued  to  Boorhanpoor. 

Moortuza  Nizam  Shah  was  now  advised  by  his  minister,  Chungiz 
Khan,  to  reduce  Boeder,  as  a  balance  against  Ally  Adil  Shah's 
southern  annexations ;  but  the  minister's  enemies  persuaded  the 
king  that  thi»  was  only  a  ruse  to  draw  him  away  from  ^^^, 
Benr,  of  which  Chungiz  Khan  desired  to  take  poases-  Kb«a 
non.    The  king,  becoming  impressed  with  the  truth  ^*"'^ 
of  the  accusation,  which,  however,  had  no  real  foundation,  sent  a 
cap  of  poison  to  his  minister,  who,  seeing  he  could  not  escape 
death,  drank  it  and  died,  leaving  an  affecting  letter  ^he  kinc 
to  the  king,  quoted  by  Ferishta,  which  produced  such  »micum. 
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an  effect  upon  his  mind,  that  he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  gave 
up  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  his  ministers,  Sahib  Khun  and  Sala* 
but  Khan.  The  former  now  pursued  a  course  of  unbridled  profli- 
gacy and  licentiousness,  and  eTentually  fled,  but  was  pursued,  and 
put  to  death  by  the  nobles  whom  he  had  proToked.  Salabut  Khan, 
however,  coiftinued  in  office,  and  directed  the  affairs  of  State 
with  great  ability,  for  a  long  period,  llie  king's  mind  had  now 
become  completely  disordered;  and  in  a  moment  of  angeri 
fialabut  Khan  was  imprisoned.  After  this  the  State  affidn  fdl 
into  great  confusion.  Mirza  Khan,  one  of  the  chief  nobles, 
marched  with  a  force  to  Dowlatabad,  and  released  the  Prince 
Meerun  Hoosein,  who  was  confined  there.  The  king,  in  hia 
extremity,  now  released  Salabut  Khan ;  but  it  was  too  late: 
Meerun  Hoosein  hastened  to  Ahmednugger,  surprised  the  foit, 
xoortnm  '^^  ^^^^  grossly  insulting  his  wretched  father,  shut 
KitamShAh    jijnj  ,jp  j^  |^  i^q^  bath-room,  where  he  died  of  suffoca- 

jnic  to  aestiif  ^  '  ,      _ 

1988.  tion.    This  event  took  place  in  the  year  1586,  in  the 

twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  he  was  succeeded  bj  the 
parricide.  The  king's  body  was  taken  to  Koza,  near  Dowlatabad, 
and  interred  in  a  fine  mausoleum  he  had  erected  there ;  but  wbb 
afterwards  disinterred  and  sent  to  Kerbela. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

OP  THS  NIZAM  8HAHT  DTNASTT  OF  AHMZDITUGGEB 

(continued),  1586  to  1607. 

Mbbbttn  Hoosedt,  Nizak  Shah  ascended  the  throne  immediately 
AoMMioB  of  on  his  father's  death,  and  created  Mirza  Khan,  who  had 
uoomSi.  released  him  from  confinement,  minister.  The  king  now 
1588.  gnye  .^j^y  fQ  excess  of  all  kinds  ,*  he  was  rarely  sober, 

and  one  of  his  amusements  was  to  ride  through  the  city,  with  his 
drunken  companions,  and  himt  to  death  any  one  who  might  cross 
his  path.  To  avert  the  chance  of  rebellion,  he  destroyed  all  the  male 
representatives  of  his  family  then  present — ^fifteen  persons — ^in  one 
day.  Becoming  suspicious  of  Mirza  Khan,  he  endeavoured  to  get 
•vnio  i»  de-  1^^  ^°to  ^  power ;  but  the  minister  was  wary,  find 
throned.  1588.  succeeded,  on  the  other  hand,  in  seizing  and  imprison- 
OMtraetioQ  ing  the  king,  on  March  15, 1688.  He  then  dispatched 
Bpwi^  an  escort  to  Lohgurh,  where  the  sons  of  the  king's 
paternal  uncle,  Boorhan,  were  confined :  and  brought 
Biwh*ro«I-""  from  thence  Ismail,  then  in  his  twelfth  year,  and 
eeedi.1588.     -placed  him  ou  the  throne.    This  act,  however,  produced 
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A  gieat  commotion  among  the  tioopsy  and  Jam&l  Khan,  the 
leader  of  the  Deccaniea  and  Abysfiinians,  protested   against  it 
with  much  violence.    Mirza  Khan,  believing  the  tumult  would 
snbside  if  the  king  were  dead,  caused  him  to  be  be- 
headed; and  his  head,  stuck  upon  a  long  pole,  was  Hoosein 
exhibited  from  one  of  the  bastions.    But  this  murder  ^^^'^ 
exasperated  the  mob  still  more ;  and  Jumil  Khan  and  lus  party 
let  fire  to  the  gates.    During  the  night,  Mirza  Khan  and  his 
fiwDdB  escaped;  but  Jum&l  Khan,  at  the  head  of  the  mob  of 
•oldiers  and  townspeople,  plundered  the  houses  of  all  foreigners, 
and  slew  all  they  could  fin^  under  circumstances  of  great  barbarity 
sod  cruelty.     On  the  fourth  day,  Mirza  Khan,  who  had  been 
aeized  in  his  flight,  was  brought  to  Jum&l  Khan,  who,  uim  Kb«a 
after  having  him  led  about  the  city  on  an  ass,  caused  «*««<i'«<>- 
hun  to  be  hewn  in  pieces,  and  his  members  affixed  to  different 
pablie  edifices.    Others  were  blown  from  guns,  and  the  Deccan 
psrty  remained  triumphant.    Thus,  too,  the  miuder  of  Moortuza 
Nizam  Shah  was  avenged. 

This  revolution  did  not,  however,  affect  the  young  king's 
position,  and  Jumil  Khan  was  prepared  to  iBupport  him.  Ismail 
Nizam  Shah  was  the  son  of  Boorhan,  who  had  fled  from  the 
Deccan  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Akbur,  and  still  remained 
there ;  and  it  was  considered  by  many  that  his  was  the  best  right 
to  succeed.  But  Jumil  Khan  was  an  able  man,  and  a  brave 
loldier,  and  having  given  his  allegiance  to  the  young  king,  was 
DOW  prepared  to  do  his  duty  by  him.  Salabut  Khan,  who  was 
employed  in  Berar,  was  the  first  to  take  the  field  in  the  interests  of 
Boorhan ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  Jum&l  Khan,  who  now  turned 
igainst  the  army  of  Beejapoor,  which  had  advanced  from  the 
iimth.  No  action  ensued,  and  its  retreat  was  effected  by  the 
payment  of  270,000  boons,  or  108,000^:,  for  the  expense  of  the 
ffampaign. 

Sidabut  Khan,  now  an  aged  man,  was  afterwards  allowed  to 
ntmn  to  Ahmednugger,  and  died  in  the  same  year.  His  noble 
naaaoleiim,  erected  on  a  lofty  hill  south  of  the  city,  is  still  in 
perfect  repair,  and  is  used  by  pleasure  parties  from  Ahmednugger. 
It  commands  a  grand  view  over  the  mountains  to  the  south  and 
Sist,  and  over  the  broad  valley  of  the  Godavery  river. 

The  Emperor  Akbur,  who  greatly  desired  a  pretext  for  in* 

terfeieDce  in  Deccan  affairs,  and  who  had  kept  himself  ^  , 

laUy  advised  of  the  political  state  of  Ahmednugger,  xkbui's 
&0W  offered  Boorhan  an  army  to  reinstate  himself; 
but  he  declined  the  attempt,  and  for  the  present  stationed  himself 
near  the  frontier,  in  the  province  of  Hundia,  which  was  allotted 
for  his  sappoit)  and  thence,  having  made  a  desultory  effort  to 
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inrade  Abmednugger,  was  defeated.  The  war  with  Beejapoac, 
howoTeTi  continued.  Boorhan'a  cause  was  etponeed  hj  Ibrahim 
iKmaii  Ninun  "^^^^  Shah ;  and,  in  a  general  action,  JumlU  Khan  was 
Shah  de-  shiin,  when  Boorhan,  advancing  from  the  north,  deposed 
^*^  '  his  son  Ismail,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  two  jeais. 

Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  was  of  somewhat  advanced  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.  He  was  the  brother  of  Moovtaa 
Sicam^hah  Nizam  Shah,  and  had  been  allotted  an  ample  eatate  st 
ii^Micoecdi,  Lohgurh ;  but,  on  the  king*8  displaying  sjoptoma  o£ 
,^  ,  madness,  had  rebelled,  been  defeated  by  him,  and  foned 
Dublin  to  nj,  nrst  to  Beeder,  and  thence  to  Beejapoor,  and 

"^  '  eventually  received  protection  from  the  Emperor  Akbar. 
Boorhan  Nizam  Shah's  espousal  of  the  cause  of  DiUwur  Khaa, 
ex-regent  of  Beejapoor,  led  to  a  war  with  Ibrahim  Aial  Shah; 
xxp«4itio  and  this  concluded,  he  dispatched  an  army  against  the 
p^a'^eM  Portuguese,  in  1502,  which  besieged  Bevadunda;  hat 
defeated.  {^  suffered  a  severe  reverse.  The  garrison,  ronfaioed, 
attacked  the  Mahomedans,  took  seventy-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
killed,  according  to  the  Mahomedan  iJstorian,  12,000  men,  while 
the  Portuguese  claim  10,000.  1,600  Europeans,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  native  soldiers,  composed  the  Portuguese  loioe. 
The  Mahomedan  commander,  Furhid  Khan,  with  his  family,  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  having  become  Christians,  went  to  PortogsL 
In  1694,  while  engaged  in  a  campaign  in  support  of  the  Prinoe 
Ismail  of  Beejapoor  against  his  brother  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  the 
^   _^  king  fell  ill ;  and  declaring  his  son  Ibrahim  to  be  hit 

Kitamsbak  successor,  and  passing  over  Ismail,  on  account  of  his 
^      '  religious  opinions,  died  on  May  16, 1694. 

Lnmediately  before  the  late  king's  death,  an  attempt  had  beea 
ibnhim  made  by  Yekhlas  Khan  to  create  a  revolution  in  &voar 
fJ^^I*^  of  his  eldest  son  IsmaU ;  but  it  had  failed,  and  Ibrahim 
^MM-  '  ascended  the  throne  without  further  opposition.  He 
appointed  Meean  Munjoo  Deccany  to  be  his  minister,  and  TekUas 
Khan  was  allowed  to  return  to  court;  but  a  rivalry  immediately 
commenced  between  them,  which,  in  the  end,  proved  diaastraosi 
In  the  confusion  which  prevailed,  the  ambassador  of  Ibnhim  Adil 
Shah  was  insulted,  and  left  the  court,  and  Ibrahim  himself  flMTfd 
with  an  army  to  support  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  moderats 
Meean  Munjoo  urged  the  prospective  interference  of  the  Emparor 
Akbur  as  a  reason  for  peace  between  the  two  States.  Yekhlai 
Khan  was  for  war,  and  the  young  king,  under  the  influence  of 
almost  habitual  intoxication,  marched  with  his  army.  Still 
Meean  Munjoo  persisted  in  his  endeavours  to  prevent  bloodshed, 
and  had  influence  enough  with  the  Beejapoor  commander, 
Humeed  Khan,  to  prevent  his  being  the  assailant     When  the 
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umief  were  encamped  near  each  other,  and,  after  a  night  of  de- 
bauch, the  king  ordered  out  hie  forces  and  attacked  the  Beejapoor 
troops ',  but,  as  he  was  leading  the  centre  of  his  army,  ibnibim 
WW  ahot  in  the  forehead,  and  died  instantly.   His  reign  ^IS^if^^ 
had  only  lasted  four  months.    His  body  was  taken  to  •<^^ioi>>  ^^^ 
Aiimednugger,  and  a  boy  named  Ahmed,  supposed  to  be  a  de* 
fendant  of  the  royal  family,  and  who  had  been  con-  Ahmed  pro- 
fined  at  Dowlatabad,  was  sent  for  by  Meean  Munjoo,  ^^^H^c^^^; 
and   proclaimed   king,   while    the   late   king's   son,  i^- 
Bahadur,  then  an  infant  in  arms,  was  despatched  to  a  distant 


Ahmed  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  on  August  6, 1594,  but 
it  was  shortly  afterwards  discoyered  that  he  had  no  ^^  |„(.eei. 
pretensions  to  royal  descent ;  and  Y'ekhlas  Khan,  with  non  dt*- 
hk  Abyasinians,  disputed  the  succession,  raising  an  ^^ 
uHnmction,  and  proclaiming  another  boy  as  kin^.    In  his  despair, 
Meaan  Munjoo  now  took  the  desperate  resolution  of  prmee 
inyiting  the   Prince   Moored    Mina  from    Guzerat,  ,^^^£'S; 
•ad  the  prince,  already  in  possession  of  his  father's  i>«ccui. 
instmetions  to  adyance  into  the  Deccan  on  any  reasonable  pre- 
text, marched  at  once  for   Ahmednugger.     Meanwhile  Meean 
Monjoo  had  retrieyed  his  position,  and  had  defeated  Yekhlas 
Khan  and  his  party ;  but  it  was  too  late :  nothing  could  stay  the 
prince's  progress,  and  leaying  the  dowager-queen,  Chind  Beebee, 
as  regent,  and  the  fort  of  Ahmednugger  well  proyided  for  defence, 
Meean  Munjoo  departed  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Kings 
of  Qoloondah  and  fieejapoor  against  the  common  enemy,  the 
Mogfaula.    The  queen  had,  from  the  first,  been  opposed  to  the 
election  of  Ahmed  as  king.    She  considered  the  infant  Bahadur 
the  rightful  heir,  as  in  truth  he  was ;  and  collecting  a  strong 
party  around  her,  prepared  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last.    There 
were  now  four  competitors  for  the  throne ;  1,  the  infant  son  of 
the  late  king ;  2,  the  boy  Ahmed,  already  crowned ;  ciaimanu  of 
3,  the  boy  selected  by  Yekhlas  Khan,  who  was  at  the  ^«  ^""^ 
head  of  his  own  party  for  his  support ;  and,  4,  Shah  Ally,  the  son 
of  Boorhan  Nisam  Shah  I.,  an  old  man,  seyenty  years  of  age,  who 
had  liyed  in  retirement  at  Beejapoor,  and  whose  pretensions  were 
supported  by  Nehung  Khan,  another  powerful  Abyssinian  chief. 
Of  these  parties,  Yekhlas  Khan's  was  defeated  near  the  Godayery 
by  a  Moghttl  detachment,  and  dispersed.    Nehung  Khan  cut  his 
way  through  the  Moghul  army,  and  joined  the  queen  in  the  fort ; 
bot  Shah  AUy  and  his  followers  were  cut  off,  and  perished.    On 
bearing  of  the  Moghul  inyasion,  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  despatched  his 
able  general,  SoheU  Khan,  to  Nuldroog,  with  25,000  horse,  where  he 
joined  by  Yekhlas  Khan  with  the  wreck  of  his  force,  and  by 
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a  contingent  of  6,000  horse  firom  Golcondah ;  and  had  this  fofoe 
marched  on  Ahmednugger  at  once,  the  present  crisis  might 
possibly  have  been  averted. 

Hearing  of  the  assembling  of  these  forces,  the  Prince  Moorfid 
Ahmed-  Mirza  now  pressed  the  mege  with  ardour.  Minetf 
nugffer  were  laid  under  the  two  principal  bastions,  and  chanred 

besieged  hj  ■.      «  i     .  -r^^  .  ,       ,  *     , 

Prinee  ready  for  explosion.    Bespectmg  the  bravery  of  the 

"**  garrison,  the  Moghul  officer  in  charge  of  the  trenchea 
made  his  way  to  the  walls,  and  informing  them  of  their  danger^ 
called  upon  them  to  surrender.    The  queen-dowager  would,  how- 
« .w    ever,  hear  of  no  terms.    She  began  counter-mines,  her-* 
queen-  self  working  with  the  men,  and  by  dayugfat  two  minea 

oira^er.  ^^  heejx  discovered  and  destroyed.  In  the  act  of  re- 
moving the  powder  from  a  third,  the  train  was  fired,  and  some  of 
the  wall  fell.  Several  of  the  officers  now  prepared  for  flight,  and 
urged  the  queen  to  escape ;  but  the  heroic  woman  put  on  armoar, 
and  with  a  veil  over  her  face,  and  a  naked  sword  in  her  handy 
took  up  her  post  in  the  breach,  while  her  example  caused  the 
Bepuigeof  utmost  enthusiasm  to  prevail  amoug  all  ranks.  In  the 
tbeMughnia.  aftemoon,  the  Moghuls  advanced  to  storm,  but  were 
beaten  back  with  immense  loss  ;  the  ditch  was  nearly  filled  with 
the  dead.  Again  and  again  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  the 
queen  in  person  repulsed  them  all,  and  without  quitting  her  post 
all  night,  caused  the  breach  to  be  built  up.  But  the  danger  was 
imminent ;  another  such  crisis  could  hardly  be  endured,  and  she 
therefore  wrote  to  Soheil  Khan,  urging  him  to  advance.  This 
despatch  was,  however,  intercepted  by  the  Prince  Moor&d,  who 
read  it,  and  adding, '  the  sooner  you  come  the  better,  I  am  most 
anxious  to  meet  you,'  forwarded  it  to  its  destination.  As  the 
Prince  relieving  forces  advanced,  they  cut  ofi"  the  supplies  of 

n^^tes  provisions  to  the  Moghul  camp^  whereupon  Prince 
with  the  Moor&d  made  overtures  to  the  queen,  offering  to  quit 
dowager.  the  country  if  Berar  were  ceded  to  him.  This,  at  fast, 
she  refused ;  but  her  allies  were  still  distant,  and  even  did  they 
She  eedes  lurrive,  the  result  of  an  engagement  between  them  and 
Benr-  the  Moghul  veterans  was  very  doubtful.    She,  there- 

fore, signed  the  treaty,  and  Prince  Moor&d  Mirza  marched,  un- 
molested, to  take  possession  of  Berar.  Three  days  afterwards,  the 
allies  reached  Ahmednugger,  and  Meean  Munjoo  pressed  the 
recognition  of  Ahmed  upon  the  queen.  She,  however,  was  firm 
The  iDfknt  ^1  her  Support  of  the  infant  king,  whom  she  sent  for, 
jSSgi^^  and  caused  to  be  crowned,  while  Ahmed  was  provided 
crowned.  -^ith  an  estate  by  the  King  of  Beejapoor,  and  re* 
signed  all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom. 
But  the  State  was  doomed*    The  queen  appointed  Mahomed 
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Khan,  as  minister,  who  soon  set  her  at  defiance,  appointed  his 
own  creatures  to  offices  of  trust,  and  ohliged  her  to  apply  to 
Beejapoor  for  aid,  which  was  promptly  given.    Ibra-  ^^  ^     ^ 
hhn  Adil  Shah  despatched  Soheil  Khan  with  26,000  ^f^^^^ 
caTshr,  to  remain  under  her  orders,  and  he  arrived  in  queen- 
1606;  when  Mahomed  Khan,  finding  his  power  at  an 
end,  wrote  to  Khan  Khan&n,  the  Moghul  commander  in  Berar, 
ofilnmg  his  own  assistance  to  subdue  the  whole  of  the  Ahmed- 
nng^  kingdom.     When  this  became  known,  the    garrison  of 
Ahmednugger  seized  the  traitor,  and   made  him    over  to  the 
^eeo,  who,  by  this  step,  was  reinstated  in  her  authority.    Soheil 
Khan  now  set  out  on  his  return  to  JBeejapoor ;  but  having  received 
intelligence  of  the  annexation,  by  the  Moghuls,  of  other  districts 
not  included  in  the  cession  of  Berar,  halted  for  instructions,  and 
leoeived  orders  to  defend  the  northern  frontier/    He,  sattie  ot 
therefore,  advanced  with  his  own  army  and  the  con-  ^^^ 
tbgents  of  Golcondah  and  Ahmednugger,  to  Soneput  or  Soopa,  on 
the  Oodavery,  when  the  general  action  which  eventually  dedded 
the  fate  of  Ahmednugger  was  fought,  on  January  26, 1607,  as  de- 
•cribed  in  Chapter  X.  of  this  Book.    The  Moghuls  did  not  imme- 
diately advance  upon  Ahmednugger ;  but  the  local  disputes  were 
by  no  means  at  an  end.    Nehung  Khan,  who  had  been  appointed 
minister  after  Mahomed  Khan,  resisted  the  queen  and  revolted : 
tod  affidrs  continued   in  the  same   distracted  state  until  the 
urival  of  the   Emperor  Akbur  at  Boorhanpoor,    in  1609.    On 
the  Moghuls'    advance   from  Berar,  Nehung   Khan  second  siege 
made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose  them,  and  fied  nng^tr 
to  Joonair,   and  Ahmednugger  was  again   invested.  theMoghnit. 
The  queen  once  more  defended  it  bravely,  but  she  had  now  no  de- 
pendence upon  the  garrison,  and  openly  gave  her  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  accept  terms,  and  carry  the  young  king  to 
Joonair.    As  this  opinion  was  uttered,  Humeed  Khan,  a  eunuch, 
to  whom  it  had  been  expressed,  ran  out  of  the  palace  into  the 
pande-ground  of  the  fort,  crying  that  the  queen  was  ^    ^^^ 
ftbont  to  give  up  the  fort  to  the  Moghuls ;  and  the  downger  le 
vngrateful  Deccany  troops,  led  by  him,  rushed  into  the 
private  apartments  and  put  the  royal  lady  to  death.  Thus  perished 
one  of  the  noblest  characters  that  the  Deccan  had     Bin- 
ever  produced.  Beautiful  in  person,  and  at  an  early  age     <*•»«*«• 
a  widow,  them  is  yet  no  stain  upon  her  honour.  The  trying  scenes 
of  her  early  life  at  Beejapoor  were  often  repeated ;  yet,  with  a 
devotion  rarely  excelled,  she  never  hesitated  to  do  her  duty  in 
the  great  political  emergencies  which  occurred,  both  in  Beejapoor 
and  Ahmednugger.    Her  valour  was  unquestionable,  and  was  put 
to  the  severest  proof  on  many  occasions ;  and  her  sad  fate  excited 
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a  feeling  of  uniTeraal  commlaeration,  which  has  somTed  to  the 
present  time — among  her  old  people. 

After  the  queen's  death,  the  Moghuls  preiaed  the  siege  more 
captoreof  rapidly.  Their  mines  were  sprungiand  in  the  etoim 
n  JS*tby  which  followed,  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  swoirdy 
tiieMogtanif.  for  the  Moghuls  gave  no  quarter.  The  infant  kio^ 
The  Intuit  with  all  the  memhers  of  the  royal  family,  were  sent  to 
the  Emperor  the  Emperor  Akbur,  and  were  confined  in  the  fort  of 
^^^''^'  Gwalior.     But  there  was  still  some  yitality  in  the 

State.  Moortuza,  the  son  of  Shah  Ally,  who  was  the  son  of 
Hoortuaa  Boorhan  Nizam  Shah  I.,  proclaimed  himself  Icings 
SlSSS***  under  the  title  of  Moortuza  Nizam  Shah  XL,  and  was 
Mniiik  supported  by  the   famous    Mullik    UmbuTy  who,  as 

umimfaiid-  minister-in-chief,  and  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Bow- 
in  n  era  on.  ^atabad,  long  preserved  what  remained  of  the  old 
kingdom,  and  carried  out  in  detail  those  surveys  of  village 
lands,  registrations  of  property,  and  revised  assessments  which  have 
rendered  him  ever  since  fiimous  throughout  a  large  por- 
'  tion  of  the  Deccan.  Mullik  Umbur  was  one  of  those 
Abyssinians  who,  little  better  than  savages  in  their  own  country, 
displayed  in  the  Deccan  abilities  as  statesmen  and  g^nen^ 
which  were  hardly  exceeded  by  the  more  civilised  Persians. 
IUhe  king  continued  to  reside  at  Owsa  for  some  time,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Purainda,  which  became  for  a  brief  period 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  but  Mullik  Umbur,  in  1607,  having 
overcome  his  rival,  Meean  Kajoo,  who  had  held  nearly  half  the 
Nizam  Shahy  dominions,  removed  the  king  to  Joonair.  The 
power  of  the  Moghuls  was,  however,  progressing  rapidly,  and 
the  details  of  the  final  extinction  of  the  Nizam  Shahy  dynasty 
belong  more  particularly  to  the  general  liistoiy  of  the  succeeding 
period. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  THE  KOOTUB  8HAHT  STVASTT  OF  GOLCOITBAH  (cotdmuedfrom 

ChofUr  XXL,  Book  IIL),  1650  TO  1611. 

Thx  principal  incidents  of  Ibrahim  Kootub  Shah*s  reign  have 
connection  with  the  kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and  Ahmednugger, 
into  whose  constant  disputes  he  was  frequently  drawn ;  but  these 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  He  formed  one  of  the  confederate 
allies  for  the  reduction  of  Ramraj,  and  in  the  act  displayed,  it 
may  be  thought,  a  bad  return  for  the  refuge  and  hospitality  he 
had  experienced  for  many  years  at  Beejanugger ;  but  the  events 
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of  the  interreniiig  yean  had  been  prodnctiye  of  many  diaagree- 
neati^  and  a  lemonatranoe  addreased  by  Ramraj  to  the  Bwnarkabie 
Uag; on  the  occaaion  of  hia  attack  on  Beejapoor  in  ibeRiSi^of 
OQDcart  with  the  King  of  Ahmednugger,  deservea  to  be  Beejanuvger. 
quoted  aa  a  good  apedmen  of  the  political  correspondence  of  the 
period.  'Be  it  known  to  your  Migeaty/  writes  Ramraj, '  that  it 
ii  now  many  years  since  the  two  coorta  of  Beejapoor  and  Ahmed- 
oogger  haye  been  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare,  and  that  the 
bahnce  of  power  between  them  was  ao  equals  that  although 
eroiy  year  each  of  these  soyereigna  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
Buddng  a  campaign  on  each  other*s  frontiers,  yet  no  advantage 
teemed  to  either.  It  now  appears  that  your  Majesty,  whose 
aaoestors  neyer  interfered  in  Uieee  disputes,  has  marched  an 
army  to  turn  the  scale  in  fAvour  of  Hoosein  Nizam  Shah,  with- 
oat  haying  any  cause  of  enmity  against  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  of 
Beqspoor,  who  has  sought  our  alliance.  As  a  friendship  has  long 
lahsifltod  between  our  court  and  your  Majesty,  we  have  thought 
fit  to  lay  these  arguments  before  you,  to  induce  you  to  relinquish 
the  offenaiye  alliance  which  your  Majesty  has  formed,  and  by 
rstoming  peaceably  to  your  capital,  show  a  Mendly  disposition 
to  both  parties,  who  will  afterwards  conclude  a  peace,  and  put  an 
end  to  this  long-protracted  war.'  This  dignified  letter  had,  for 
tho  moment,  a  good  eifect ;  but  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Ram- 
ng  in  the  campaign  againat  Ahmednugger,  with  other  trans- 
actions and  frontier  disputes,  seemed  to  haye  obliterated  all 
good-feeling  between  them.  The  Ooloondah  historian  j^^,^^^ 
records,  that  the  suggestion  to  the  Kings  of  the  Deccan  vrnimt 
to  undertake  a  ciusade  against  Ramraj  proceeded  ^^^*°'''^''' 
from  Ibrahim  Kootub  Shah ;  but  there  is  greater  probability,  pe> 
haps,  in  Feriahta's  account  of  the  opening  embassy  to  Goloondah 
from  Beejapoor,  by  which  the  measure  was  first  mooted.  There 
ii  no  doubt  that  Ibrahim  cordially  engaged  in  the  war,  and  that 
by  his  ambassador,  Moostufa  Khan,  the  details  of  the  confederacy 
won  finally  arranged ;  and  the  reaults  of  the  great  battle  fought 
on  January  25,  1666,  haye  been  elsewhere  related.  By  tjiis 
6Tsnt,  the  king  recovered  all  the  territory  which  he  had  lost 
during  hia  latter  disputes  with  Ramraj,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to 
poisue  hia  conquests  to  the  south. 

In  the  year  1667,  Ruffat  Khan,  an  able  conmiander,  undertook 
a  campaign  against  the  Hindoo  Prince  of  Rajahmundry,  ^mg  Henrr 
which  was  entirely  successful,  and  the  whole  of  his  £^er«d. 
temtoiy  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom ;  and  before  the  .       „, 
close  of  the  king's  reign,  many  of  the  Hindoo  rajahs  kinir  ot 
whose  territories  lay  immediately  south  of  the  Krishna     °  *^  ' 
riyer  were  in  succession  overcomoi  though  not  without  prolonged 
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resistance,  and  in  many  instances  very  obstinate  combats.  On 
Thrataim  June  2j  1680,  the  king  died^  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
diS^JiiS.*****  ^«  reign  and  fifty-first  of  his  age.  During  his 
Huaeuand  ^®  ^®  ^^  ^^°  Constantly  in  the  field,  and  had  be* 
ebancMr.  haved  with  much  personal  braxery  on  many  occasions. 
His  ciyil  government  was  also  good ;  and,  under  his  tolersnoe, 
Hindoos  were  freely  employed  in  State  affairs,  attaining,  in  some 
instances,  the  very  highest  rank.  Many  of  his  great  public  works 
Bundye  him:  the  fortifications  of  Golcondah;  the  almahouae^ 
Mahomed  '^^  ^^®  embankments  of  the  great  lake-reseiroirB  of 
i^i'^w  <.w  V  Hoosein  S&gor  and  Ibrahimputtan.  He  encouraged 
■QcoMda,       trade,  and  Qolcondah  became  a  mart  for  the  sale  of 

the  produce  and  manufactures  both  of  Europe  and  all 
vSie*  '''  parts  of  Asia.  The  king  was  succeeded  by  Mahomed 
PortutaL  Koolly,  his  third  son,  the  two  elder  having  died  pre- 
Tiously. 

For  some  years  after  the  king's  accession,  a  constant  war  was 
maintained  with  the  Rajah  of  Penk6ndah,  the  representative  of  the 
Beejanugger  family,  and  with  other  Hindoo  princes  south  of  the 
Krishna  ;'but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Mahomedans  made  much 
progress  to  the  south  or  south-east,  and  their  possession  of  the 
province  of  Cbndbeer,  or  Guntoor,  was  fiercely  disputed.  In  1589, 
as  Golcondah  had  become  OTercrowded  and  unhealthy,  and  the 
Hrdfrabad  Supply  of  Water  was  scanty,  the  king  laid  the  founda- 
founded,  ifiw.  tiQ^  Qf  tjjQ  present  city  of  Hyderabad,  on  the  right  bank 
ftFmnS'  ^^  ^^®  Moosy  Hver,  about  eight  miles  from  the  fort  He 
murdered.  named  it  Bh^guugger,  after  his  beautiful  Kndoo 
mistieas  Bh&gmutty  (a  title  still  used  by  all  Hindoo  bankers) ; 
but  after  her  death  it  was  changed  to  Hyderabad,  after  his  son 
Hyder.  The  city  was  well  laid  out  with  broad  streets,  then 
sheltered  by  rows  of  trees,  and  the  supply  of  water  from  a  dam  in 
the  river  above  Golcondah  was,  and  continues  to  be,  abundant. 

The  king  adorned  the  city  with  many  fine  buildings, 
edinccR  of  which  are  still  perfect ;  and  among  them  the  noble 
Brdera  Jooma  mosque,  and  the  Char  Minar,  or  four  minarets, 

hospitals,  almshouses,  and  palaces,  attest  the  splendour  of  his 
leign.  Mahomed  EooUy,  although,  during  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  his  reign,  there  was  a  perpetual  frontier  war  in  progress 
with  the  Hindoos,  never  appears  to  have  taken  part  in  it ;  and 
continued  to  reside  at  his  new  capital,  employing  himself  with 
Hunifleenea  much  ability  in  the  civil  affairs  of  his  govemment,  and 
inpnbu?'  *°  public  works.  During  his  reign  three  millions 
works.  sterling  had  been  expended  by  the  king,  and  the 

noble  irrigation  works  throughout  the  provinces  were  kept  in 
perfect  repair.    The  king's  example  was  followed  by  his  nobility ; 
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aod  not  only  at  Hyderabad^  but  throughout  the  dominionB  of  the 
Eootub  Shahy  dynasty,  the  number  of  handsome  mosques,  palaces, 
tnd  other  edifices,  is  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  it  is  equalled,  in  any 
other  of  the  Mahomedan  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan.    In  Mahomed 
December  1611,  the  king  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  Kootuhsbfth 
died  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  after  a  reign  of  thirty*  ^^^  ^'"• 
four  years,  much  regretted  by  his  subjects.    During  his  £|J^q^ 
life  24,000/.  sterling  was  annually  distributed  to  the  cbwiUM. 
poor,  besides  a  munificent  support  and  endowment  of  colleges, 
KhoolB,  hospitals,   and  almshouses  throughout    his  dominions. 
Hs  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abdoolla,  under  the  title  amooiu 
of  Sooltan  Abdoolla  Kootub  Shah ;  but  the  separate  fu"^^^.^*^ 
lustory  of  the  dynasty  ceased  with  his  father's  reign,  uii< 
and  subsequent  events^  till  the  subyersion  of  the  Kootub  Buoneu 
Shahy  kingdom  by  Anrungzebe,  are  only  to  be  traced  in  ^'^ 
the  account  of  Moghul  progress  in  the  Deccan.  It  is  evident  from 
the  record  of  the  local  historian  of  Gblcondah,  that  little  substan- 
tial impression  had  been  made  on  the  Hindoos  of  the  southern 
States.    Their  armies  were  numerous,  and  though  often  defeated, 
yet  resisted  bravely  and  defiantly  any  annexation  of  territory ; 
and  beyond  a  portion  of  the  present  Guntoor  Sircar,  the  Kootub 
Shahy  dynasty  made  no  conquests  south  of  the  Krishna  river. 


CHAPITER  XX. 

07  THS  BXieif  09  THB  EHPIBOR  XBHXNOEER^  1605  TO  1627. 

UiBSS  the  p}x>ud  title  of  Jeh&ngeer,  or  *  Conqueror  of  the  World,' 
the  Prince  Selim  was  crowned  at  Agra  soon  after  his  Th«  Prinee 
&ther  Akbur's  death.    His  sullen  temper,  and  habitual  jSUSi'^, 
excess  in  drinking,  afforded  little  prospect  of  a  happy  ikbara' 
nign;   nevertheless,  his  first  acts  gave  promise   of  ^SSTI^ 
amendment.    Many  of  his  reforms  exceeded  those  of 
his  fiither  in  practical  utility,  particularly  in  regard  to  plot, 
the  abusea  in  levying  customs  duties,  and  in  respect  to  The  smt 
the  admission  of  complainants  to  his  presence.    He  emperoi^t* 
also  affected  a  stricter  observance  of  the  forms  of  the  ^^"^ 
Mahomedan  faith,  and  issued  a  prohibitory  edict  against  the  use 
of  wine  or  spirits,  opium,  and  other  intoxicating  drugs  and  com- 
poonda.     The  breadi  between  the  emperor  and  his  -^.  ,„      . 
eldest   aon  Khooeroo  had  however  become   wider:  hiteidevt 
and  in  March  1606,  the  young  prince  left  Agra  in  defeated  ud 
open  rebellion.     He  was  pursued  by  his  fitther  into  ^^^'^'^^ 
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the  Punj&b,  by  which  time  he  had  collected  10,000  men, 

defeated,  and  again  fled  westward,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Kabool; 

hut  the  feny-boat  in  which  he  was  Grossing  the  Ravee  or  Hjdaspes^ 

ran  on  a  sand-bank,  and  the  prince  was  taken  in  chains  to  his 

^  father.    Now  followed  one  of  the  most  horrible  soenea 

eniperoi^     of  CTuelty  ever  perhaps  witnessed  in  the  world.    No 

^^^  ^'       less  than  700  of  the  prince's  followers  were  impaled  on 

stakes  in  a  line  from  the  gate  of  Lahore^  and  while  most  were 

still  living,  and  writhing  and  shrieking  in  agony,  the  emperor 

directed  his  son,  placed  on  an  elephant,  to  be  carried  down  the 

line.    The  account,  as  written  by  himself,  in  his  Memoirs,  is  too 

revolting  to  be  quoted ;  and  had  it  not  been  confirmed  by  his  own 

journal,  it  is  probable  Ruch  an  event  would  have  been  hardly 

credible.    The  prince  remained  in  chains,  but  was  not  sent  mt» 

a  distant  imprisonment :  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Kabool, 

where,  in  1607,  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  emperor  and  laiee 

Khoosioo  to  the  throne  was  discovered  and  defeated. 

With  the  exception  of  a  campaign  against  the  Rana  of  Oodypoor, 

Hmrr  TV.    no  great  event  marls  the  period  between  1607  and  1610. 

ronrdereS.    ^^®  emperor  had  returned  from  Kabool  to  Agra,  where 

^"^^  he  had  been  visited  by  Captain  Hawkins,  the  commander 

of  the  English  ship  '  Hector; '  and  had  promised  him  extensive 

privileges  of  trade,  with  the  results  already  detailed;  and  by 

Hawkins's  account  of  his  life  at  court,  it  does  not  seem  that  the 

emperor's  habits  of  drinking  had  been  overcome,  though  they  were 

in  some  measure  regulated.    In  1610,  affairs  in  the  Deccan  took 

Brentft  In       ^Q  unfftvourablo  tuHi.    Ehau  Khan^n,  the  general  in 

the  Deccan.    command,  had  been  defeated  by  Mullik  Umbur,  the 

great  Ahmednugger  minister  and  general.     Ahmednugger  had 

been  recaptured,  and  the  imperial  forces  had  been  obliged  to 

retreat  on  Boorhanpoor,  and  for  the  present  to  abandon  their 

most  southern  conquests.    Mullik  Umbur  had  taken  advantage  of 

the  rebellion  of  the  Prince  Khoosroo  to  attack  the  imperial  forces, 

and  to  consolidate  his  own  power.    As  the  Moghuls  held  Ahmed- 

Mniiik        nugger,  he  had  founded  a  new  capital  near  Dowlatabad ; 

deT^toit"'  ^^  ^h^®  ^^®  ^^?  Moortuza  HI.  resided  at  Owaa, 
position.      QQnr  ^]jQ  southern  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  governed 

the  northern  portion  of  the  dominions ;  nominally  in  his  behalf, 
but  in  reality  in  an  almost  independent  position,  during  which 
period  he  carried  out  his  great  revenue  reforms.  He  had  also 
rallied  around  him  many  of  the  Mahiatta  chiefs,  who  had  gradiK 
ally  risen  into  military  consequence,  and  were  becoming  a  new, 
but  powerful,  element  in  the  affiiin  of  the  Deccan.  For  the 
present  the  emperor  contented  himself  with  transferring  the 
conmiand  of  the  southern  armies  from  Khan  Khan&n  to  Khan 
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Jeh^y  and  no  new  operations  against  Mullik  Umbur  were  under* 
taken. 

In  tbe  ensning  year,  1661,  the  emperor  married  the  celebrated 
Noor  Jehan,  whose  beauty  and  abilities  rendered  his  ^^^ 
reign  fiunous.     She  was  bom  of  Persian  parents,  who  f/,"  J^™*? 
had  emigrated  from  Persia  to  India,  under  circum-  wuhNoor 
stances  of  great  privation.     Her  father  bad  entered 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  Akbur,  who  had  promoted  ' 

him ;  and  his  wife,  with  her  daughter,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  emperor's  harem.  Here  Noor  Jeh^n  used  to  be  seen  by  the 
Prince  SeHm  (Jehangeer),  who  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  her, 
and  demanded  her  of  his  father  in  marriage*  The  Emperor  Akbur 
did  not  however  approve  of  the  alliance,«nd  caused  her  to  be  married 
to  a  young  Persian  nobleman,  Sh^re  Afghan  Khan,  whom  Akbur 
settled  on  an  estate  in  Bengal  Whether  the  Prince  Selim  had 
authorised  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal  to  propose  that  Shdre  Afghan 
should  relinquish  his  wife,  or  whether  any  other  reason  for  the 
act  existed,  can  never  be  known ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
the  viceroy,  Sh^re  Afghan  Khan  stabbed  him  to  the  heart, 
and  was  immediately  dispatched  by  the  attendants,  Noor  Jeh6n 
was  sent  to  Agra  as  an  accomplice  in  the  act,  but  was  not  prose- 
cuted. She  refused  nuiny  offers  of  marriage  from  the  emperor, 
but  at  last  consenting,  they  were  united.  No  empress  of  India 
had  ever  before  received  such  high  honours,  or  been  so  openly  recog* 
niaed  as  an  element  of  the  State,  as  was  Noor  Jehin.  A  new  coin- 
age was  struck  in  her  name,  which  was  inscribed  on  it.  She  was 
supreme  in  the  palace ;  her  father  became  prime  minister,  ivnd 
she  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  ruled  the  State.  The  empress 
soon  obliged  her  husband  to  comport  himself  with  dignity,  and  to 
afaatain  from  excess,  at  least  in  public;  and  the  court,  under 
her  admirable  management,  became  not  only  more  magnificent 
and  decorous,  but  its  expenses  were  considerably  reduced* 

The  Deccan,  however,  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  yexation. 
To  assist  the  operations  of  Khan  Jeh&n  Lody,  an  army  Troopt 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  his  support  from  Ouzerat,  in  Sl'^^^^ 
1612.    This  movement  was  met  by  Mullik  Umbur  in  a  ^^'^^ 
spirited  manner,  and  defeated ;  the  retreat  of  the  Imperial  ^^^*"of 
foxees  was  sorely  harassed  by  his  Mahratta  cavalry,  and  oerinanf, 
the  Prince  Purvis  and  Khan  Jehim  Lody  did  not  venture  to  attack 
him  again*  The  campaign  of  the  Prince  Khurram  (Shah  CAmpaign  m 
Jehin)  in  Oodypoor  was  more  successful,  and  finally  R-Jpuot*"*- 
triumphant.     The  Bana  submitted  to  him,  and  was  not  only 
restored  to  his  dominions  by  the  emperor,  but  received  Permission 
into  the  highest  rank  of  the  nobility  of  the  empire.  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
In  the  year  1613,  the  emperor,  on  the  representations  Knguab. 
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of  the  authorities  at  Surat  and  Ahmedabad,  had  conferred 
priyileges  of  trade  upon  the  English,  and  had  granted  pennisdon 
^^^^  for  the  establishment  of  four  factories,  at  Surat,  Cam- 

f  Actoriet  are  baj,  Q6go,  and  Ahmedabad.  He  had  also  invited  an 
ambassador  from  the  English  court,  which  was  an 
act  of  courtesy  too  valuable  to  be  neglected;  and  Sir  Thomas 
R^^iuTivM  ^^'  already  experienced  in  Oriental  character  and 
M  English  manners  by  a  residence  at  Constantinople,  and  ac* 
1019.  °''  quainted  with  the  Turkish  language,  was  dispatched 
by  King  James  I.  to  Jeh&ngeer's  court  in  1615.  His  journal  is 
extremely  curious  and  interesting;  and  contains  much  valuable 
information  upon  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  the  court  life  of  Jehftngeer,  which  exdted  the 
utmost  astonishment  in  England,  where  the  Great  Moghul  was 
probably  considered  little  more  than  a  painted  savage,  and  the 
civilised  character  of  his  country  was  entirely  unknown.  The 
paltry  presents  brought  by  the  ambassador,  though  courteously 
received,  yet  caused  pain  in  presentation,  as  the  offerings  of  a  poor 
nation ;  for  all  the  jewels  of  the  British  crown  would  have  been 
of  no  account  before  those  of  the  throne  of  Jeh6ngeer,  and  the 
precious  stones  with  which  he  was  covered.  Sir 
Roe's  Thomas  Boe  resided  at  Jeh&ngeer's  court  for  nearly 

'^*^*'^^^*  three  years.  He  was  admitted,  as  Hawkins  had  beeOy 
to  intimate  assodatioir  with  the  emperor,  and  attended  him 
in  his  private  chamber,  being  present  at  his  drinking  bouts,  and 
accompanying  him  in  his  marches,  wars,  and  excursions.  He 
describes  the  royal  princes ;  the  pity  for  Khoosroo ;  the  gravity 
and  self-esteem  of  Khurr&m  or  Shah  Jehdn,  and  the  gloiy  of  the 
empress.  But  it  is  impossible  to  follow  any  portion  of  these 
interesting  details  with  the  particularity  they  deserve;  they 
should  be  read  by  the  student  of  Indian  history  in  their  entirety, 
not  only  for  the  remarks  upon  court  and  political  afiairs* 
but  as  regards  the  state  of  government,  and  its  effects  on  the 
people ;  ^e  latter  were  not  favourable,  and  it  may  be  presomed 
that  the  strict  admimstration  of  Akbur  had  relaxed. 

In  the  year  1616,  the  Prince  Ehurr&m  received  the  title  of 

settiemenfeof  ^^^  Jeh&n,  or '  King  of  the  World,'andwa8  nominated 

Virginia.       successor  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  commander-iii> 

chief  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan;  and  Jeh&ngeer  moved  with  his 

son  southwards  as  far   as  Mandoo,  accompanied  by  his  court. 

Muiiik        ^^^  emperor*s  proximity  to  the  scene  of  the  Beoean 

vmbur       Campaign  infused  energy  into  the  proceedings  of  the 

^*'^         imperial  commanders.    Mullik  Umbur  was  defeated, 

and  obliged  to  relinquish  Ahmednugger.    Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  of 

Beejapoor  became  an  ally,  and  the  previous  conqueata  of  the 
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empire  were  re-established.    In  this  campaign  the  Prince  Shah 
JeUn  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions,  and  ^^^p^^^ 
the  success  of  the  Moghul  operations  may,  in  a  great  Titits 
meuore,  be   attributed   to   his   military  skill.    The    "^ 
emperor  now  proceeded  (1617)  to  Guzerat,  which  was  added  to 
bis  aon*s  Tioeroyalty,  and  tbence  returned  to  Agra,  umut 
in  1618.    Peace  in  the  Deccan  was,  however,  of  no  J™cS2g 
hot^  continnanoe.    Mullik  Umbur,  in  1620,  had  again  in  leso. 
defetted  the  imperial  commanders,  and  his  army  had  penetrated 
Bortbwtrds  as  far  as  Mandoo.    Shah  Jehin  was,  there-  ^^^  ^^ ,, 
fare,  again  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  where  ^^^'^^^^v^*^ 
the  imperial    affairs  were   gradually  retrieved;  and  prince shab 
MoUik  Umbur,  defeated  in  a  general  action,  submitted 
to  the  terms  imposed  on  him.    On  the  occasion  of  proceeding  on 
tbia  service,  Shah  Jehin  had  requested  that  Prince  j^^^i^o^ 
Khoosroo  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  him,  which  Prince 
was  granted ;  but  he  did  not  long  survive  his  release, 
and  died  in  the  Deccan. 

Hitherto  the  empress  had  been  the  active  friend  and  partisan 
of  Shah  Jeh^ ;  but  her  father's  death,  which  happened  in  1621, 
eaiued  her  to  change  her  policy.    She  had  married  her  mtri^nM  of 
daughter,  by  her  first  husband,  to  the  Prince  Shahriar,  «»«««>«^ 
the  emperor's  younger  son,  and  now  determined  that  he  should 
inooeed  the  emperor,  who  had  already  declared  Shah  Jeh&i  to  be 
bit  auooessor.  Meanwhile,  Kandahar  had  been  invaded  Kndahar 
and  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  Shah  Jeh&n,  to  whom  pS^M^i^^ 
the  aervice  of  recovering  it  had  been  first  proposed,  ad-  ^£^f  *° 
vaaced  from  the  Deccan  northwards  with  a  part  of  his  •«»io>»ti>em. 
ttmy,  for  the  puipose  of  proceeding  into  Afghanistan  ;  but,  under 
the  appearance  of  affairs  at  court,  he  conceived  that  the  service 
was  only  a  pretext  for  removing  him  from  India,  and  declined  to 
proceed  without  special  assurances  from  his  father.  In  reply  to  this 
application,  he  was  now  ordered  to  send  lanre  portions  „  ^ . 

\\,         ^        ,        _        _        I      r^t    y    .  Ill*  Bot  Is  super- 

01  bu  anny  to  be  placed  under  Shahriar,  who  had  been  MNied  by 
oombated  in  his  stead.     With  this  order  Shah  Jeh&n          ^' 
dediaed  to  comply,  and  marched  upon  Agra.    The  emperor,  who 
bad  been  at  Lahore,  now  set  out,  in  February  1623,  to  ^      

--^1.  ,t  .  ,11-  The  emperor 

Oppose  mm;  and  the  armies  met  on  the  borders  of  uttarksshmb 
Raipootana,   where  some   partial  engagements    took         •*^^' 
place ;  but  Shah  Jehim,  having  probably  no  desire  to  press  his 
&ther  to  extremity,  retreated  southwards  to  Mandoo.  Rnah  Jeiiin 
He  WM  followed  by  the  emperor  to  Ajmere,  and  thence  ''*'»"*'»^^ 
an  anny,  under  the  joint  command  of  the  Prince  Purviz  and 
Uohubut  Khan,  was  dispatched  to  reduce  him.    Shah  nettret  to 
Jehaa  was  now  deserted  by  the  governor  of  Guzerat,  and  Bo«^»»»np«'>'. 

t2 
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retired  to  Boorhanpoor ;  where  the  imperial  general,  Khan  Ehanan, 
And  thenoe  ^^  declared  against  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat 
T^Dgina,  ^^^  Telingana,  whence  he  proceeded  by  the  coast  route 
andBengBi.  into  Bengal,  in  1624.  Here  his  cause  was  warmly 
espoused  by  the  local  authorities,  and  he  defeated  the  governor 
HepoHeBWf  ^^  ^j  M%li&l.  He  had  now  obtained  possession  of 
BengalfuMi  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  further  successes  seemed  pos- 
Bataar.  siblc ;    but  the  Prince  Purviz  and  Mohubut   Khan 

marched  from  Boorhanpoor  direct  upon  Allahabad,  and  in  an 
He  fs  de-  actiou  which  ensued  with  the  prince,  completely  de- 
PKuM^^  feated  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retrace  his  steps  into 
purriz.  ^Y^Q  Deccan.  Here  he  hoped  to  enlist  the  Kings  of 
to  tbe^*'^  Qolcondah  and  Beejapoor  in  his  cause ;  but  they  were 
Dcccw.  faithful  to  the  emperor.  Mullik  Umbur,  howoTer, 
received  him  gladly ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  helpless,  and 
wrote  a  humble  submission  to  his  father:  who,  requiring  him  to 

J  bAn     ^^®  ^P  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  possession,  and  to  send  his  sons 
nubmits  to     D&ra  and  Aurungzebe  to  court,  as  hostages,  was  pre^ 
»e  emperor,   p^^j^^  ^  forgive  the  past. 

The  emperor  was  then  in  progress  on  his  annual  journey  to 
The«inpre«'8  Kashmere  and  return  to  Dehly,  in  company  with  the 
Mohubut*'  empress.  She  had  become  jealous  of  Mohubut  Khan, 
khan.  whom  shc  herself  had  selected  to  act  against  Shah 

Jeh&n,  and  he  had  been  summoned  to  court.  Mohubut  Khan 
was  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  of  the  State  servants;  but  he 
was  charged  with  malpractices  in  Bengal,  and  though  for  a  time 
he  delayed  to  appear  to  answer  them,  he  eventually  proceeded  to 
court  under  the  escort  of  6,000  Rajpoots,  whom  he  had  attached 
to  himself.  When  he  reached  the  emperor's  camp,  he  understood 
that  his  disgrace  had  been  already  determined  unon. 

HlB  conduct.  ,,  ij^  ±_  .«.,  tr"*f 

and  he  resolved  to  get  possession  of  the  emperor's 
person,  and  make  his  own  terms.  With  this  view.he  occupied 
the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  the  emperor  was  to  cross  the 
Beiw«tho  Hydaspes  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  dashing 
emp«roi*s  into  the  emperor's  camp  with  the  rest,  surrounded  his 
**'^"*  tents,  and  took  him  prisoner.    The  emperor,  who  had 

been  in  a  heavy  sleep,  awoke  when  his  bed  was  surrounded  with 
armed  men,  and  recognising  Mohubut  Khan,  reproached  him  with 
treachery ;  but  he  did  not  resist,  and  mounted  upon  an  elephant, 
was  conducted,  with  eveiy  mark  of  respect^  to  his  general's  tents. 
Tiic  emprcu  Meanwhile  the  empress  was  not  idle.  Putting  on  mean 
SiihuVut  atfire,  she  directed  herself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  camp 
KLau»  camp,  of  the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  she 
made  preparations  for  an  attack  upon  Mohubut  Khan's  camp,  and  the 
rescue  of  the  emperor ;  and  early  next  morning  she  moved  in 
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penon  to  the  attack  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  royal  forces. 
The  hridire  had  been  destroyed,  and  she  attempted  to  „ 

V  3  i.     a    I    1  A  i».  -     .  1         Her  valour 

doas  Dj  a  dangerous  ford  below.  After  a  fruitless  and  great 
struggle^  in  which  many  were  carried  away  by  the  '^ 
stream,  and  others  shot  by  the  ilajpoots,  who  held  the  opposite 
bank,  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  their  position,  and  a  furious 
conflict  now  raged  round  the  elephant  of  the  empress,  which  was 
the  special  object  of  capture  by  the  Hajpoots.  The  driver  was 
killed,  and  the  infant  daughter  of  Shahriar,  sitting  in  the  empress's 
lap,  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  while  the  empress's  escape  was 
wonderfuL  The  elephant^  now  beyond  control,  and  wounded 
badly,  rushed  back  into  the  river,  and  plunging  into  deep  water, 
reached  the  bank  safely.  Another  attack  by  Fid&i  Ehan  had 
also  failed,  and  Noor  Jehdn,  seeing  that  there  was  no  g),^  joma  the 
hope  of  rescuing  the  emperor,  voluntarily  joined  him.    •mperor. 

The  army  now  commanded  by  Mohubut  Khan  proceeded  to 
Kabool,  and  the  strict  confinement  of  the  emperor 
was  considerably  relaxed.     The  Rajpoots,  on  whom  pme«e<sato 
Mohubut  depended,  were  here  in  a  foreign  land,  the     ^^"^ 
people  of  which  had  more  sympathy  for  the  emperor  than  for  his 
general ;  and  Noor  Jehdn,  on  pretence  of  summoning  all  feudal 
contingents  for  muster,  increased  her  own,  and  con-  The 
trived  the  support  of  others.    Finally  she  proposed  a  J"? t?^* 
review  of  her  own  troops:  and  on  this  occasion  they  Spenir*** 
moved  so  as  to  separate  the  emperor  from  the  Rajpoot  y^.^^ 
guard  by  which  he  was  attended,  and  to  close  around  •ucceeds. 
him.    From  that  moment  he  was  free.    Noor  Jeh&n  would  now 
have  dwdt  severely  with  Mohubut  Ehan;  but  her  „, 

.        ,  ...  ■,   -,  *  ,  Sheaends 

brother  was  his  prisoner,  and  he  was  too  powerful  to  Mohuimc 
be  attacked ;  so  setting  his  pardon  on  the  condition  of  Prin^eShah^ 
her  brother's  release  and.  Mohubut's  immediately  pro-  ^****°' 
ceeding  against  Shah  Jeh&n,  he  accepted  the  conditions,    and 
marched  to  meet  the  prince.    But  Shah  Jeh&n  was  in  no  condi- 
tkin  for  rebellion ;  he  was,  in  fact,  very  helpless.  He  was  residing 
at  Ajmere  with  only  1,000  men,  and  his  friend.  Rajah  Eishn 
Singh,  had  died.    This  was  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes ;  and  had  he 
been  able,  he  would  have  fled  to  Persia.    While  in  this  distress, 
he  heard  of  his  brother  Purviz's  death,  and  trusting  now  who 
to  recover  his  position  in  the  Deccan,  he  proceeded  SJSecom! 
thither,  followed  by  Mohubut  Khan,  to  whom  he  quickly  {y),'J*bw^' 
became  reconciled.    Before  they  could  decide  upon  any  Khan,  to 

1.1  f^ii     f  horn  h«*  It 

pum  of  future  proceediogs,  news  of  the  emperor  s  death  reconciled. 
reached  them.    He  had  found  the  climate  of  Kashmere 
too  severe,  and  had  died  of  asthma,  his  old  complaint,  ufe  En?^ror 
•a  he  waa  being  taken  to  Lahore.    Jehdngeer  expired  J«»»**'»<^'»"- 
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on  October  28, 1627,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  Yob  age,  and  the  twenty- 
second  of  his  reign,  and  was  interred  in  the  mausoleum  he  had 
prepared  for  himself  at  Lahore. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

OF  THB  REIOV  OF  THX  BICPBBOB  SHAH  JSHXK, 

1627  TO  1666. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  his  father^s  death, 
J  hi  Shah  Jehin  proceeded  to  Agra,  and  ascended  the 
rrowned  at  throne  on  January  26, 1628.  Between  that  period  and 
the  death  of  Jehdngeer  there  had  been  an  att^npt  bj 
Prince  Shahriar  to  gain  the  throne ;  but  it  had  been  suppressed  by 
Asof  Khan,  the  prime  minister,  who  defeated  and  imprisoned  hisL 
And  the  empress,  after  this  event,  retired  into  privacy,  from  which 
The  emprast  ^^  never  again  emerged.  She  was  allowed  a  pension 
peoBioned.  of  260,000/.  a  year ;  and,  according  to  Khafie  Khan,  the 
historian  of  the  period,  abstained  from  all  entertdnments,  becaune 
profuse  in  her  charities,  and  wore  no  colour  but  white,  to  the 
period  of  her  death.  The  emperor's  accession  was  the  occasion  of 
splendid  rejoicings  at  Agra ;  and  there  being  no  war  in  progreea, 
in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  fiivourite 
pursuit—architecture — and  commenced  those  famous  buildings  by 
which  his  name  is  perpetuated.  An  invasion  of  the  Uzbeks,  and 
the  insurrection  of  Kajah  Nursing  D^o  of  Bunkelkund,  gave  em- 
Rebellion  of  plovmeut  to  portious  of  the  army  j  but  the  rebellion  of 
KJun  Jehin  Khan  Jehin  Lody,  the  commander-in-chief  and  viceroy 
of  the  Deccan,  was  of  more  moment,  and  became  ulti- 
mately the  foundation  of  a  greater  interference  in,  and  control 
over  Deccan  affairs,  than  had  ever  yet  been  exercised.  It  may  be 
presumed  that,  from  the  first,  Khan  Jebin  Lody  had  determined 
HiiaDtaeo-  upon  achieving  independence.  He  was  originally  an 
denu.  Afghan  adventurer,  and  had  risen  by  his  personal 

valour  and  skill  to  the  highest  rank.  He  declined  to  accompany 
the  emperor  to  Agra ;  but  was  invited  to  court  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration.  So  far, 
however,  from  receiving  these  attentions  in  a  pleasant  spirit,  Khan 
Jehan  viewed  them  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  alarm;  and 
suddenly  quitting  his  palace  at  Agra,  with  all  his  family,  escorted 

Escape*  from  ^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^*  Veteran  retainers,  marched  southwards. 

Agra  to  tho     lie  was  pursued  and  overtaken  at  the  Chumbul  river; 

but  he  checked  the  advancing  force  in  a  sharp  skinnish. 
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cToeaed  the   rirer,  and  plunging   into    the  woody  country  of 
Bandelkund  and  Qondwana,  made  his  way  into  the  Deccan.    As 
soon  as  his  position  was  ascertained,  a  Moghul  force  from  the  army 
of  the  Decoui  was  sent  against  him;  but  Lody  had  pefeatstho 
made  friends  of  the  local  Mahratta  authorities,  who  rose  MoRhni 
m  his  defence,  and  repulsed  the  Moghuls  with  severe  ^'^^^ 
loss. 

The  position  and  character  of  Khan  Jeh&n  Lody  were  now  a 
sabject  of  much  anxiety  to  the  emperor,  whose  ex- 
perience  of  Deccan  politics  led  him  to  fear  the  effect  emperor's 
which  a  powerful  character  like  his  general's  might  "^  ^''' 
have  upon  the  Kings  of  the  Deccan.  If  they  could  be  brought  into 
a  confederacy,  and  their  united  armies  led  by  Khan  Jeh&n  Lody, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  oppose  them ;  for  the  contest  with  Ahmed- 
nugger  alone  had  already  required  all  the  power  of  the  empire, 
and  that  State  was  still  powerful,  while  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah 
were  both  in  a  high  condition  of  prosperity.    In  this  ^^  empemr 
>Ute  of  affairs.  Shah  Jehftn  trusted  the  Deccan  to  no  ^^^|^; 
one ;  he  proceeded  to  that  country  in  1629,  and  di?id-  ^*^- 
ing  his  army  into  three  portions,  remained  himself  at  Boorhanpoor, 
to  direct  the  general  policy  of  the  campaign.    Of  the 
three  officers  employed,  Azim  Khan  proved  the  most  uminftt  xban 
efficient    He  drove  Khan  Jeh&n  Lody  from  place  to    ^  ^' 

place,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to  the  south,  while  Lody's  cause 
waa  much  weakened  by  the  defection  of  his  hitherto  friend  and 
ally,  Shahjee  Bhdslay,  a  Mahratta  chieftain  of  much  power  and 
infiuenoe,  who  had  been  yi  poeaeesion  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
western  dominions  of  the  Ahmednugger  State  since  the  death  of 
Mullik  Umbur  in  1626.  It  was  evident  to  Shahjee  Rhuhjee 
that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Deccan,  Khan  foitH^ll^ 
Jehin  had  no  chance  of  success  ;  and  he  accordingly  emperor. 
proceeded  to  Boorhanpoor,  paid  his  respects  to  the  emperor  at  the 
head  of  2,000  of  his  retainers,  and  was  taken  into  the  service  as  a 
oominaoder  of  5,000,  which  involved  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  the 
ooofirmatioa  of  the  estates  he  possessed.  This  example  was 
followed  by  his  cousin  Kelloojee  and  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  it 
ia  evident  that,  by  this  conciliatory  and  practically  useful  policy. 
Shah  Jehin  not  only  materially  strengthened  his  own  position, 
but  weakened  that  of  his  opponents. 

Khan  JehiUi  Lody,  driven  southwards,  took  refuge  at  Beeja- 
poor, where  he  endeavoured  to  incite  the  king,  Mah-  ^^^g^  j^^^f^ 
mood  Adil  Shah,  on  pretence  of  checking  the  Moghul  S^jjjj,*;" 
progress,  to  asaiBt  him.    But  Mahmood  could  not  be  ,^,„g  ^.j^ 
indoced  to  do  so.    He  was  a  peaceful  monarch,  who  JjJJJ^Tl? 
devotad  himself  to  civil  affidrs,  and  to  architecture,  in  luterxere. 
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which  he  was  a  scientific  proficient ;  and  all  that  he  could  hope 
for  was  to  preserve  what  he  already  possessed,  which  he  con* 
sidered  would  he  impossible  under  a  Moghul  attack.  This  was 
perhaps  a  shortsighted  policy,  and  indeed  proved  to  be  so  in  the 
end;  but  Khan  Jehin  Lody  had  nothing  to  ofier  to  induce 
Mahmood  Adil  Shah  to  break  his  already  existing  engagements 
LndT  u  di»-  "^^^^  ^^^  emperor  based  upon  the  previous  treaties,  and 
misMd.  Lody  was  dismissed.  He  returned  to  Moortuza  Nizam 
Shah  ni.y  then  defending  himself  against  the  emperor's  attacks ; 
and  finding  no  chance  of  assistance,  endeavoured  to  break  through 
the  imperial  posts  and  reach  Bundelkund,  and  incite  its  ever  law- 
less chiefs  to  rebellion.  Here,  however,  he  was  disappointed ;  so 
RhanJeM  ^^  ^^  Qssisting  him,  the  local  chiefs  opposed  his 
i^Mty  killed,  progress,  and  he  was  finally  slain,  fighting  bravely  to 
^^^  the  last,  near  the   fort  of  Ealinjer.     The    imperial 

operations  were  delayed  for  nearly  a  year,  owing  to  famine, 
Tbe  icogbui  which  foUowed  a  scarcity  of  rain ;  but  in  1680,  when 
Idiwoe  on  forage  was  once  more  available  to  some  extent,  Azim 
SJdTdSSr**  Khan  marched  upon  Dowlatabad.  Here  he  was  en- 
Kizim'Sah  Countered  by  Moortuza  Nizam  Shah  III.  and  his 
III.  army :  but  the  king  was  defeated  in  a  general  action 

fought  near  the  fort,  and  the  Moghuls  following  up  their  ad- 
Theyoeeup7  vantage,  took  possession  of  the  country  as  far  as 
i>h»roor.  Dharoor.  Moortuza  III.  now  dismissed  his  minister, 
Tukurrib  Khan,  who  immediately  joined  Azim  Khan,  and  released 
Futteh  Khan,  the  son  of  Mullik  Umbur,  who  had  been  confined. 
The  defeat  of  Moortuza  lU.  by  the  Moffhuls,  and  their  occupation 
of  Dharoor,  now  alarmed  Ikuhmood  Adil  Shah,  and  an 
b<!tweeii  alliance  between  him  and  Moortuza  followed,  Moortuza 
iwd  ASrned-  Ceding  to  him  the  fort  of  Sholapoor  and  its  depen- 
imvger.  1033.  ^encies,  with  some  districts  in  the  Koncan.  This 
alliance,  however,  came  too  late.  Moortuza  Nizam  Shah  was 
Beetar  P***  ^  death  by  his  minister,  who  then  proffered  his 
poor  army      allegiance  to  the  emperor;  and  the  army  of  Beejapoor, 

^    *       before  it  could  efiect  a  junction  with  that  of  Ahmed- 
nugger,  was  defeated  by  Azim  Khan. 

His  open  defiance  of  the  Moghuls  now  drew  upon  Mahmood 
Adil  Shah  the  whole  brunt  of  their  power ;  and  he 
b«^tegeu,       beHieged  in  his  capital  by  Asof  Khan.   Beejapoor 
^^'  bravely  defended,  md  the  light  troops  of  the  State  cut 

off  all  the  supplies  of  grain  and  forage  from  the  Moghul  anny, 
which  was  eventually  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege. 
nmiit.  These  operations  had  prolonged  the  emperor's  resideDce 

The  emperor  in  the  Deccan,  and  he  was  now  (1632)  obliged  to  re> 
AvraTian.      ^u>^  ^  Agra.     Mohubut  Khan  was  left  as  viceroy  and 
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commaiider  of  the  forces,  and  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  vigour. 
When  Futteh   Khan   of   Ahmednugger  made  over-  Moimnut 
tures  to  the  emperor,  he  had  heen  required  to  give  up  Jf  VYe^***"*' 
the  State  elephants  and  jewels  of  the  Nizam  Shahy  Deccan. 
kingdom.    This,  however,  he  had  evaded,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
the  fort  of  Dowlatabad.    Here  he  was  eventually  confirmed  as 
regent  of    the  State;    a  proceeding  which  disgusted    Shahjee 
Bhoalay,    who   made    overtures   to   Beejapoor   through    Morar 
Funt,  a  Mahratta  Brahmin,  who  was  the  chief  minister,  and  he 
joined  the  Beejapoor  army  in  an  advance  upon  Dowlatabad,  while 
Mohubut  Khan  proceeded  to  its  relie£    Meanwhile,  Futteh  Khan 
had  again  changed  sides^   and  refused  to  give  up  the  fortress. 
Mohubut  Khan  now  invested  it,  and  the  place  was 
surrendered  after  a  siege  of  fifty-eight  days.    He  also  taken  by  the 
defeated  the  Beejapoor  anny,  which  was  weak,  and     ^  ° 
followed  it  for  some  distance;  but  it  eluded  him.    After  this, 
Futteh  Khan  entered  the  Moghul  service ;  and  the  boy  whom  he 
had  created  king  was  sent  as  a  State  prisoner   to 
Gwalior,  in  February  1633.    Thus  ended  the  Ahmed-  Nium  siwbjr 
fiugger  kingdom;  but  the  Deccan  was  by  no  means  ^'"s****™* 
pacified.    The  King  of  Beejapoor  could  not  be  subdued.  Mohubut 
Khan  failed  in  the  siege  of  Purainda,  which  he  had  undertaken 
with  the  Prince  Shujah,  who  had  been  sent  as  his  coadjutor;  and 
the  Moghul  army  having  retired   to    Boorhanpoor,  both  were 
aaperaeded  in  their  command,  and  returned  to  court     Taking 
advantage    of  their   discomfiture,  Shabjee  Bhoslay  now  set  up 
another  prince  of  the  Ahmednugger  house,  and   in  his  name 
fe-occapied  the  whole  of  the  western   portion  of  the  old  do- 
minions, as  far  as  the  sea. 

These  events  necessitated  the   return  of  the  emperor  to  the 
Deocan  in  1635.    He  now  divided  the  army  into  two  >^^  emperor 


portions ;  one  to  act  against  Shahjee — ^the  other,  under  Jhe^SJJ^ 
the  command  of  Khan  Dowrfin,  was  directed  against  i<»5. 
Beejapoor,  which  was  again  besieged ;  but  the  mode  of  defence 
which    had    been    successful    before    was    again    resorted    to : 
the  districts  around   the    capital  were  deserted,  the 
xeservouB  of  water  beyond  the  fort  emptied,  and  the  of  Beej«poor 
wells  poisoned;  while  Rendoolla  Khan,  at  the  head  '^"' 
of  the  cavalry,  harassed  the  imperial  army.    He  could  not^  how- 
ever, save  the  country,  which  was  mercilessly  plundered ;  and  in 
1636,  Mahmood  Adil  Shah  sued  for  peace.  By  the  treaty      ^^  ^ 
which  ensued,  he  received  a  considerable  portion  of  Beejapoor, 
the   Ahmednugger   dominions,   including    Sholapoor, 
Purainda,  part  of  the  Koncan,  and  the  country  on  the  j^n^  lu  pro- 
banks  of  the  Bheema  and  Neeiii ;  and  in  return  engaged  ^^*<'"*' 
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to  pay  twenty  Iocs  of  pagodas,  or  800,000/.,  per  annum.  Shah- 
jee  was  also  to  be  reduced ;  but  seeing  the  futility  of  resistance, 
he  submitted  to  the  emperor,  and  in  1637  was  pardoned,  and 
re-admitted  into  the  imperial  service. 

The  Deccan  being  thus  pacified  for  the  time,  the  emperor 
The  emperor  '^^'""^^l  ^  Agra  in  1037.  Several  minor  affairs  had 
retuniB  to  occurred  during  his  absence,  in  which  his  tzt>ops  had 
been  successful;  but  the  most  important  nevro  he 
in.  emperor  received  was  the  recovery  of  EandiUiar,  which  had 
of  Germany.   ^^^^  ^^^^  „p  ^  j^j^^  ^ij  AJly  Merdan  Khan,  its 

regafneSf      govemor,  who,  having  come  to  court,  was  taken  into 

the  imperial  employ,  and  rendered  excellent  aervice 
in  many  capacities.    A  canal  which  supplies  Dehly  with  water 

still  bears  his  name.  In  1644,  in  concert  with  Rajah 
against  Jugut  Singh,  who  brought  14,000  Rajpoots  of  his  own 

clan,  Ally  Merdan  Khan  invaded  Balkh ;  and  despite  of 
the  severe  climate,  and  stupendous  mountain-passes,  these  brava 
Indian  warriors  achieved  splendid  successes.  The  service  was,  how* 
ever,  so  arduous,  that  the  emperor  moved  to  Kabool  in  support, 
Prince  and  despatched  his  son  Moor&d  to  operate  witii  his 

coSiuc?  ^*^  general.  The  campaign  was  crowned  with  success,  but 
Aurungxebe  tranquillity  did  not  ensue.  The  Prince  Moor&d  re- 
repiacei  him.  turned  without  leave,  and  was  disgraced,  and  his 
brother  Aurungzebe  sent  to  replace  him ;  the  emperor,  who  had 
returned  to  India,  again  proceeding  to  Kabool.  Aurungzebe  was 
at  first  triumphant ;  but  reverses  ensued,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take 

up  his  position  in  Balkh.  The  emperor,  perceiving  the 
transfer*  waste  of  life  and  means  which  these  campaigns  in- 
Nonar  volved,  made  over  the  province  to  Nuzzur  Mahomed, 

M^o"**^  who  had  originally  tempted  him  to  imdertake  the  war, 
and  Aurungzebe  was  directed  to  withdraw  from  Balkh ;  bat  his 

retreat  was  very  disastrous :  many  of  his  troops  periahed 
retreat  of       m  the  snow,  and  by  the  unceasmg  attacks  of  the  monn- 
'"™"*"       taineers,  and  the  remnant  of  the  armv  reached  Kabool 
about  the  end  of  1647,  in  a  pitiable  condition. 

In  the  year  1648,  Kandahar  was  retaken  by  the  Persians. 
Kandahar  re-  Aurungzebe  had  been  dispatched  to  relieve  it,  bat 
PeSina.^^*  arrived  too  late ;  and  the  siege  of  the  place  was  under- 
iB  besieged  taken  in  1649.  The  Persian  king  sent  a  force  for  its 
lehe^Ttll^ut  ^^^^i  ^^^^  ^^®  prince  was  ultimately  obliged  to  raise 
eiiect.  the  siege ;  but  it  was  renewed  in  1652,  with  a  similar 

result.  The  artillery  employed  was  in  fact  insufficient,  and  Aurang- 
rrinee  Dira's  2®^®  returned  to  Kabool,  to  be  sent  as  viceroy  to  the 
attempt.  Deccan.  The  Prince  D&ra  Shekoh,  the  empeior'a 
eldest  son,  now  besought  his  father  to  allow  him  to  attempt  what 
had  resulted  in  such  signal  failures,  and  a  splendid  army  was 
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placed  under  his  command.     With  this,  in  1653^  he  invested  the 
fort,  and  the  siege  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigour ;  ^^  ^^^^^ 
Imt  the  result  was  in  nowise  more  fortunate  than  the  fleet  defeated 
former.    Kandahar  was  bravely  and  desperately  de-    ^ 
fended  by  the  Persians ;  and,  after  losing  the  best  of  ^nSah^^' 
his  troops  in  ineffectual  assaults,  Ddra  was  obliged  to  **  '^*'^* 
mise  the  siege  and  return.    This  proved  to  be  the  last  effort 
of  the  Moghul  dynasty  to  repossess  Kandahar,  and  the  imperial 
dominions  in  Afghanistan  were  confined  to  Kabool  and  its  de- 
pendencies.   The    years    1654-^   were   an  interval   of  peace, 
during  which,  the  revenue  system  of  Toder  Mul  was  introduced 
into  Berar  and  other  possessions  in  the  Deccan ;   but  the  emperor 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  great  and  able  minister,  De^th  of  the 
Saad  Ullah  Khan,  who,  had  he  lived,  might  probably  ^*^J^^ 
have  averted  the    further    entanglement   in  Deccan  Khan.  i6as. 
aflfairs  which,  in  the  sequel,  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  empire, 
and  thoee  contentions  among  the  emperor's  sons  which  resulted  in 
rebellion  and  usurpation. 


CHAFIEB  XXIL 

RSiev  OF  THS  EMPEROR  SHAH  zvkAv  (concluded),  1665  TO  1658. 

« 

Although  Shahjee  Bhoslay  had  been  pardoned,  and  nominally 
re-admitted  into  the  imperial  service  in  1637,  it  did  ghahjee 
not  prevent  his  being  employed  by  Beejapoor ;  and  for  ^SJulJid  by 
a  time  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  greater  part  Beejapoor. 
of  the  new  cessioiis.     But  he  was  afterwards  appointed  to  a 
command  on  the  southern  frontier ;  and  a  large  territory,  which 
included  part  of  Mysore,  was  conferred  on  him  as  an  estate. 
It  will  be  observed  by  this,  that  the  conquests  of  the  Beejapoor 
8tAte  had  now  extended  materially  to  the  southward ;  and  by 
this  time,  that  the  descendants  of  the  Beejanugger  Hissemnd 
fiunily  had  been  deprived  of  all  the  northern  portions  ™"^>««* 
of  their    already   reduced    dominions.    In    16.'i0,  Shahjee    had 
married  a  second  wife  of  the  family  of  Mobitcy,  which  gave 
offence  to  his  first  wife,  who  belonged  to  the  higher  family  of 
Jadow,  and  she  separated  from  him.  She  had  borne  him  two  sons : 
Sumbhajee,  the  eldest,  who  remained  with  his  father;  and  Sivajee, 
the  youngest,  who  was  afterwards  destined  to  take  so  great  a 
pari  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  Deccan  and  of  India. 

Sivajee  was  bom  at  Joonair   in    May  1627;  and  after    his 
father's  departure  for  the  Camatic,  in  1636,  remained  Birth  of 
with  his  mother  at  Poona,  under  the  protection  of  his  8'*»^««»  i'*^- 
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father's  agent,  Dadajee  KonedeO|  who  managed  his  patron's  estates 
with  much  skill.  Many  of  them  lay  among  the  wild  yalleya  of 
the  western  Ghauts ;  and  as  he  grew  up,  Sivajee  made  friends  of 
the  sons  of  several  of  the  smaller  proprietors,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  led  lawless  liveR,  resisting  the  Mahomedans,  and  occasicmally 
HtBcdttca-  plundering  the  open  country.  He  hecame  skilled  in  all 
^'"'^  martial  exercises,  but  would  never  leam  to  read  or 

write,  considering  such  acquisitions  as  beneath  notice ;  and,  with 
his  companions,  conceived  the  project  of  becoming  independent  of 
Mahomedan  control.  In  1646  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
strong  hill-fort  of  Toma ;  and  as  this  act  might  be  re- 
sented by  the  government  of  Beejapoor,  he  dispatched 
agents  to  the  capital  to  negotiate  possession  of  the  district  in 
which  it  was  situated,  on  payment  of  a  high  rent.  The  discovery 
of  a.  large  amount  of  gold  among  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  which 
was  attributed  to  a  miracle,  enabled  him  not  only  to  put  it  in 
Rajfurh  Complete  repair,  but,  in  1647,  to  fortify  another  moun- 
foriifled.  tain-top  near  it,  which  he  named  Bajgurh.  These 
proceedings  seem  to  have  excited  some  uneasiness  at  Beejapoor ; 
but,  beyond  a  remonstrance  to  his  father,  and  warnings  to  himself, 
which  were  received  with  apparent  submission,  no  further  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  against  him.  For  a  time  Dadajee  endeavoured 
to  turn  Sivajee  from  his  designs;  but, failing  in  this,  he  seems 
to  have  acquired  faith  in  them,  and  on  his  death-bed  encouraged 
him  to  persevere. 
The  main  spring  of  Sivajee's  actions  from  the  first,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  his  mother,  to  whom  he  confided 
tiu  mouier.  bis  plans.  She  was  an  enthusiast  in  religion,  and,  as  is 
Her  not  imoommon  among  Mahratta  women,  conceived  that 

chancter.  ^[y^Q  revelations  were  made  to  her  by  the  Goddess 
Bhowanee,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  her  family,  shadowing  forth 
the  future  greatness  of  her  son,  and  the  delivery  of  the  Hindoo 
faith  from  its  subjection  by  the  Mahomedans.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  these  vi^ons  and  declarations  of  his  mother's,  Sivajee 
implicitly  believed ;  and  the  death  of  Dadajee,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  family  estates  by  himself,  gave  him  local  means  and 
authority,  which  he  used  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs. 
Gradually,  too,  the  rude  but  warlike  population  of  the  moun- 
tain glens  grew  to  have  faith  in  him,  they  were  at  his  call 
on  eveiy  occasion  on  which  he  required  them,  and  by  their 
assistance,  Sivajee  became  possessed  of  other  hill-forts,  and  thna 
gradually  acquired  a  position  of  immense  natural  strength ;  while, 
by  avoiding  Gollisinns  with  the  Mahomedan  agents  and  com- 
manders, his  proceedings  up  to  1648  attracted  no  notice.  In 
that  year,  however,  his  actions  grew  bolder ;  he  intercepted  a 
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luge  remittance  of  treasures  by  the  governor  of  Kullian^  in  the 
Eoncan,  and  the  place  itself  was  surprised;  and  taken  with  its 
gOTemor,  who,  on  being  courteously  released  by  Sivajee,  pro-i 
oeeded  to  Beejapoor,  where  his  accounts  of  the  young  sbaiijee'i 
rebel's  position  at  last  excited  alann.  In  1649,  Shahjee  •'^''  ^"»- 
was  arrested  and  brought  to  court,  and  chaj^^  with  complicity 
in  his  son's  designs.    It  was  in  vain  that  he  denied  them ;  he 
was  pkced  in  a  cell,  the  door  of  which  was  nearly  built  up,  and 
he  was  threatened  with  its  being  closed,  and  a  horrible  death  by 
Btarration,  if  he  did  not  procure  his  son's  submission.  ^„d  cmei 
Sirajee,  now  in  extremity,  applied  to  the  Emperor  JJJSS^°" 
Shah  Jehto,  on  his  own  and  his  father's  behalf.    His  BwjHpoor. 
application  was  favourably  received,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
impexial  service  as  a  commander  of  6,000.    His  fiEither's  desertion 
of  the  emperor's  service  also  was  overlooked;   and,        ^^^ 
probably  under  an  order  from  the  emperor,  he  was 
relsased  from  his  horrible  dungeon,  but  retained  at  Beejapoor  for 
four  years — ^that  is,  till  1653 — when,  in  the  repression  of  disorders 
on  his  estate,  his  son  Sumbhajee  was  killed,  and  Siva-  Death  of 
jee  became    heir   to  the  family  property.      By  his  sumbhajee. 
fiither's  release  and  re-employment,  and  his  own  admission  to  the 
imperial  service,  Sivajee*s  position  had  been  much  strengthened, 
Rnd  his  actions  assumed  a  bolder  character.    Fort  after  fort  among 
the  mountains  fell  into  his  hands,  and  in  1656  he  selected  an 
almost  impregnable  position  on  a  mountain  near  the  pert&bgnrii 
covce  of  the  Krishna  river,  which  he  fortified,  and,  'o^^^fled- 
mider  the  name  of  Pertabgurh,  it  became  the  capital  of  his  pos- 
sttrions. 

It  has  been  already  related  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  Prince 
Aorungzebe,  after  his  failure  at  Kandahar,  in  1653,  was 
appomted  viceroy  of  the  Deccan.  He  took  up  his  vireroyofthe 
abode  at  Kirkee,  the  city  near  Dowktabad,  founded  by  ^"*"'  '^ 
Mollik  Umbur,  and  changed  its  name  to  Aurungabad.  Here, 
until  1666,  he  remiuned  in  peace,  carrying  out  the  settlement  of 
the  imperial  provinces  of  the  Deccan  under  the  system  of  Toder 
Mol,  according  to  the  emperor's  design,  with  great  assiduity  and 
wiocesB.  With  Oolcondah  and  Beejapoor  the  relations  continued 
friendly,  both  States  paying  their  quotas  of  tribute,  and  to  all 
^peai^ce  avoiding  any  cause  of  quarrel.  At  this  period,  the 
minister  at  Golcondah  was  the  celebrated  Me'er  Joomla,  formerly 
a  diamond  merchant,  who  had  raised  himself  to  his  present  office 
by  his  great  abilities.  He  had  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
Annrngzebe,  and  was  much  respected  by  him,  as  well  as  by  the  t 
emperor.  While  he  was  absent  on  a  local  campaign  in  eastern 
Tehng&oai  his  son,  Mahomed  Ameen,  had  given  offence  to  Sooltan 
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Abdoolla  Kootub  Shah,  and  was  imprisoned  bj  him.  Failing  to 
obtain  bis  son's  release^  Meer  Joomla  appealed  to  Auningiebe,  who 
forwarded  the  application  to  bis  father  with  his  support ;  and  an 
Interference  Order  WBfi  issued  by  the  emperor  for  the  young  man's 
AC  Oflirondaii.  release.  This  mandate  was,  however,  resented  by  Sooltan 
Abdoolla,  who  now  confined  Mahomed  Ameen  with  more  strict- 
ness, and  attached  the  property  of  his  father,  the  minister.  Shah 
Jeh&D.  now  ordered  Aurungzebe  to  carry  out  his  instructiofis  by 
force ;  and,  under  pretence  of  visiting  his  brother  in  Bengal,  the 
prince  proceeded  with  an  army  towards  Masulipatam ;  but,  turning 

suddenly  upon  Hyderabad,  surprised  the  city,  which  waa 
Mckedby       mercilessly  plundered,  while  the  kuur  had  only  time 

to  escape  to  the  fort  of  Golcondah.  Here  be  waa 
beaeged  by  Aurungzebe,  to  whom  large  reinforcements  had 
arrived.  The  minister*s  son  and  all  his  property  were  released ; 
but  this  did  not  satisfy  Aurungzebe,  who  obliged  the  king  to 
agree  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000,000/.  sterling,  and  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  his  son  Mahomed,  vrith  an  appropriate  dowry.  These 
heavy  impositions  were  relaxed  by  the  emperor ;  but  Meer  JocmuLi 
had  now  joined  Aurungzebe,  and  his  counsels,  there  is  little  doubts 
led  to  further  aggressions  upon  the  Deccan  kingdoms. 
At  this  crisis,  Mahmood  Adil  Shah,  king  of  Beejapoor,  died, 

on  November  4, 1656,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Mahmood  AUy  Adil  Shah  H.,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  Many 
Adn  Shah,  Qoi^ie  monumeuts  of  Mabmood's  reign  survive  him.  BSs 
Aiir  Adu  palaces  are  in  ruins ;  but  his  mausoleum  has  the  grandest 
•aoued't.       dome  in  the  world,  and  the  scientific  principles  npon 

which  it  was  conslructed,  according  to  Mr.  Fergusaon, 
are  superior  to  any  practised  in  Europe.  During  the  period  of 
his  reign,  Beejapoor  was  probably  the  finest  and  most  populous 
city  of  India.  Ally  Adil  Shah  II.  had  scarcely  ascended  the 
throne,  when  his  right  to  it  was  questioned  by  Aurungzebe,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  son  of  the  late  king,  and  the  right 
of  selection  lay  with  the  emperor.  There  was  no  pretext,  what- 
ever, for  the  statement ;  but  it  afibrded  an  excuse  for  war,  which 
in  this  case  was  utterly  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable.  The 
wnrwith  Moghul  army  advanced  from  Aurungabad,  under  the 
Beejapoor.  nominal  command  of  Meer  Joomla,  who  had  been  sent 
from  court,  but  in  reality  of  Aurungzebe  himself,  by  way  of 
Beeder  Bceder,  which  was  captured  from  a  descendant  of 

captured.  Ameer  Bereed,  who  still  held  it;  and  on  this  ooeasian 
dSrtroySRr  *^®  magnificent  college,  erected  by  Mahmood  Gi^waa 
•  an  ezpioaion.  in  1478,  which  was  used  for  a  powder-magazine,  was 
blown  up.  The  young  King  of  Beejapoor  could  assemble  no  troops 
to  check  the  MoghulB,  as  the  bulk  of  his  army  was  employed  in 
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the  Gtniatic ;  and  in  February,  1657,  the  city  was  invested.    The 
king  offered  to  pay  1,000,000/.  sterling,  and  to  accede  Bee)«i>oor 
to  any  other  terms  demanded ;  but  Aurungzebe  had  **•»«»**• 
detennined  to  reduce  and  annex  the  kingdom ;  and  the  capture  of 
the  city  was  only  a  question  of  time,  when  news  of  the  inness  of  the 
•apposed  mortal  illness  of  the  emperor  reached  him  ^^'^'' 
from  his  sister ;  and  accepting  the  overtures  of  Ally  Adil  Shah  II., 
he  concluded  a  hasty  peace,  and  marched  northwards, 
to  contend  with  his  brother  Dara  Shekoh,  for  the  throne.  S^poor. 
Sooltan  Mauzum,  his  second  son,  was  leift  in  charge  of  j^omnRrebe 
the  Deocan  proTinces,  and  his  family,  and  Meer  Joomla,  ^^T^muxl 
who  had  i^ected  loyalty  to  D&n,  though  secretly 
iiTouring  Aurungzebe,  were  confined  in  Dowlatabad. 

For  some  time  past,  owing  to  his  father's  infirm  state  of  health, 
the  govenmient  of  the  empire  had  been  carried  on  by  Qnu^ter  ot 
DfaL    He  was  a  high-spirited,  liberal  princC;  but  lax,  aj'^jfjh'*" 
according  to  Mahomedan  estimation,  in  his  religious  and  hts 
opmions,  leaning  more  to  those  of  the  Emperor  Akbur    ^ 
than  to  the  rigid  fanaticism  professed  and  practised  by  Aurungzebe, 
who  was  looked  to  by  the  Mahomedans  of  the  period  as  the 
ultimate  regenerator  of  the  faith  in  India.    In   this  respect, 
Aurungzebe  held  a  great  advantage  over  his  brother;  and  his 
onscmpulouB  ambition,  and  implacable  policy,  combined  with  un- 
filing daring  and  resolution,  completed  his  remarkable  character. 
The  Princo   Shujah,  viceroy  of  Bengal,  an  habitual  drunkard, 
professed  the  Sheea  faith,  and  was  even  more  unpopular  among 
the  orthodox  than  Ddra.    Moor^,  viceroy  of  Guzerat,  was  a 
mtn  of  no  ability,  and  also  addicted  to  drinking ;  but  he  was  brave 
and  generous.    He  was  the  youngest  of  the  four,  and  had  least 
iaflaence.      8hujah  and  Moor&d  forthwith  assumed  royal  titles, 
and  marched  from  their  respective  governments  at  the  head  of 
their  forces ;  and  Aurungzebe,  advancing  from  Boorhanpoor  into 
Malwah,  addressed  himself  to  Moor&d,  professing  him-  Aomnffzobe 
self  ready  to  act  in  his  interest,  to  place  him  on  the  |>n?uior* 
throne,  and  then  to  return  to  Mecca.    It  is  difficult  to  Moorad. 
conceive  how  MoorAd  could  have  been  cajoled  by  such  hollow  and 
hypocritical  professions ;  but  they  succeeded,  and  the  armies  of 
the  two  brothers  made  a  junction  in  Malwah. 

Meanwhile  D&ra  was  not  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  events : 
he  dispatched  an  army  under  his  son  Soliman  against  p^^^ 
Shujah,  who  was  defeated  near  Benares,  and  returned  Bbnj«^ 
to  Bengal ;  and  Rajah  Jey  Singh,  who  was  ^nominated 
to  the  conmiand  of  another  to  oppose  Aurungzebe  and  Moordd, 
took  up  a  position  near  Oojeyn,  and  was  defeated  in  the  lujah  jey 
month  of  April,  1658.    The  princes  now  advanced  to  deflfUd. 
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the  Chumbul ;  and  the  emperor,  who  was  proceeding  to  Dehlji 
would  have  turned  to  meet  them;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
his  brother-in-law,  and  Dara,  who  would  not  wait  the  arriTal  of 
the  army  he  had  sent  against  Shujah,  could  not  be  restrained  by 
his  father.  His  army,  at  the  least  computation,  was  treble  in 
number  to  the  combined  forces  of  Aurungzebe  and  Mooiid ;  but 
its  sympathies  were  perhaps  more  with  Aurungzebe  than  himselfi 
Prince  D&rm  ^^^  ^  ^^^  battle  whlch  cusued,  he  was  totaUy  defeated 
defeated.  and  fled.  On  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  Aurungzebe 
arrived  at  Agra,  and  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  father ;  but  his 

efforts  were  fruitless,  and  the  emperor  was  confined  to 
dei>o8ed  by  the  palaco  and  deposed.  Shah  Jeh^  lived  till  Decern* 
Aarungxe  |^^  1666,  in  the  strict  seclusion  imposed  upon  him ;  but 
his  reign  virtually  ceased  after  the  victory  over  Dara.  Aurungzebe 

now  usurped  the  government,  though  he  was  not  for- 
u Jlinli^e*  mally  crowned  till  a  year  afterwards ;  and  Moorid  was 
fndim  ™^''  ^^^^f  wliile  intoxicated,  after  a  supper  with  his  brother, 
M '"^         and  imprisoned,  first  in  the  citadel  of  Dehly,  and  after* 

wards  in  the  fort  of  Gwalior. 
The  character  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jeh^  and  of  his  govern* 
chanrterof  ment  are  freely  given  by  Bernier,  who  resided  at  his 
KDd^of  h^ft°  court,  and  frequently  accompanied  him  in  his  excursions ; 
government.  \^y  Tavemier,  by  Mandelsloe,  and  other  European 
travellers  in  India,  whose  accounts  are  beyond  suspicion  of  correct* 
iiess  or  of  adulation.  He  was  magnificent  beyond  all  former 
emperors  of  India,  not  only  in  his  court,  but  in  the  noble  works 
which  have  survived  him  in  the  city  of  Dehly,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  Indian  buildings,  the  T&j  Mah4I  of  Agra.  If  he  was 
expensive  in  his  tastes,  he  had  at  least  a  noble  revenue,  and 
supported  well-paid  civil  establishments  and  a  numeroua  army; 
and  when  he  was  dethroned  by  his  ungrateful  son,  the  treasury  of 
the  State,  containing  24,000,000/.  sterling,  besides  bullion  and 
jewels,  was  rich  beyond  precedent  Throughout  his  reign  of  thirty 
years,  there  had  been  no  public  calamity,  and  he  had  governed  hia 
immense  dominions— for  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
extended  from  Bengal  to  the  borders  of  Persia — with  the  ability  of 
a  great  statesman,  and  with  humanity  and  consideration  xara 
among  Oriental  monarchs. 
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CH.VPTER  XXni. 

Of  THB  BEIOK  OF  THE  EMPSBOB  ATTBTTKaZEBB,  1668  TO  1672. 

Fob  some  time  before  Aumngzebe^s  attack  upon  Beejapoor,  he 
had  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  Sivajee.  ^ 

TTi^i  t      m  t  '  ..  11    1  11.    Anrungtebo's 

He  had  approved  of  his  retaining  all  he  could  wrest  uiterooune 
from  BeejapooTi  and  eyen  detdred  a  personal  inter-  ^^     ^     ' 
mw  with  him,  to  arrange,  as  he  wrote,  plans  of  mutual  aggran- 
disement; but  Siyajee  was  too  wary:  and  while  he  forwarded 
rabmisnTe  letteie,  continued  to  act  boldly  on  his  own  giyajee'i 
behilt    In  May  1667,  he  even  attacked  Joonair,  and  o*picit«< 
ouiicd  off  specie  belonging  to  the  revenue  collections  of  the 
Moghul  proTinces,  to  the  value  of  120,000^,  which  was  sent  to 
Bajgurh :  and  next  assaulted  Ahmednugger ;  but  was  less  success- 
ful, though  he  secured   700  horses  and  four  elephants.      The 
mdden  war  with  Beejapoor,  however,  alarmed  him.    When  the 
fort  of  Seeder  was  captured,  Aurungzebe  wrote  to  him 
the  following  characteristic  letter,  which  is  quoted  by  Aunramcbe 
Giant  Duff,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Mahrattas ' :— 'The  **  ^""^"^ 
fort  of  Seeder,  which  is  accounted  impregnable,  and  which  is  the 
key  to  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  and  Camatic,  has  been  cap- 
tured by  me  in  one  day — ^both  fort  and  town — which  was  hardly  to 
he  expected  without  one  year's  fighting.'    Sivajee,  perhaps,  con- 
Bdoed  that  Beejapoor  would  also  fall ;  but  its  escape,  under  the 
oiemnstanoes  aheady  detailed,  was  a  relief  to  him.    Considering, 
ti»refoie,  that  Aurungzebe  was  fully  occupied  with  the  public  affairs 
m  Hindostan,  he  now  pressed  demands  upon  various  counts,  with 
which  Aurungzebe  for  the  present  complied,  rather  than  risk 
collision  with  him  during  his  own  absence.     Mean- 
while   Sivajee   continued  his  aggressions  upon   the  aKfressfons 
Beejapoor  territory  in  the  Koncan;  and  it  was  im-  '^^i*'^'' 
poanUe  for  that  State  to  delay  proceedings  against  him. 

Aixool  Khan,  an  experienced  officer,  volunteered  for  the 
lerriee,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  an  army  of  j^f^^i  k),k„ 
12,000  horse  and  foot,  with  a  train  of  artillery.  Siva-  JJlSlSJiu.t 
jee  had  no  means  by  which  such  a  force  could  be  >>i»- 
snooontered  in  the  field,  and  his  object  was  to  draw  it  into  the 
nsRow  mountain-defiles,  where  it  could  be  attacked  at  a  disad van- 
age  ;  and,  if  A£eoo1  Khan  could  be  induced  to  come  „.   ,  ^    ,  ^ 

A  0  .       t     .  1  >  T      ..  .      .      SlTBJee'B  plot 

to  a  conference,  to  destroy  him.    In  these  projects  totsectmr 
Sivajee   was   perfectly   successful.     Receiving   con-  "* 

z 
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tinaous  meflsages  of  the  most  profound  humility  and  submission, 
the  Beejapoor  general  adyanced  nearly  to  Pertabgurh,  and 
having  encamped  his  army  in  a  defile,  proceeded  with  a  slight 
escort  to  Sivajee's  capital.  A  small  pavilion  or  shed  had  been 
elected  on  the  mountain-side  for  the  conference,  and  A£eoo1 
Murder  of  Khan  here  awaited  the  arrival  of  Sivajee,  who,  having 
Afiooi  Khan,  received  his  mother*a  blessing,  descended  from  the 
fort,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  Tannajee  Malooamy.  As  be 
embraced  Afzool  Khan,  he  struck  him  in  the  bowels  with  a 
crooked  dagger,  concealed  in  his  hand,  and  his  blow  was  imme- 
De«tniction  ^*^*®^y  foUowed  up  by  Tannajee.  By  a  preooooeTted 
of  the  Beejft-  signal,  the  Beejapoor  army  in  camp,  completely  off  ite 
poor  orea.  g^^gj^^  -^^  attacked  on  all  sides  by  parties  wUch  had 
been  stationed  in  ambuscade  in  the  woods,  and  veiy  few  escaped 
the  massacre ;  while  four  thousand  horses,  with  all  the  elephuita 
and  field-train,  fell  into  8ivajee*s  hands.  He  now  pressed  Beeja* 
poor  severely,  and  plundered  up  to  the  gates  of  the  capital. 
Several  districts  bordering  upon  his  own  possessions  were  an* 
nexed,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  king.  Ally  Adil  Shah  IL, 
to  take  the  field  in  person.    He  recovered  most  of  the  lost  teni- 

Fi  fti  reaoiu  ^^^ '  ^"*  **  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Struggle,  in  1662,  Sivajee 
of  sivajee's  retained  nearly  300  miles  of  the  coast  territory,  with  a 
''  ^^  breadth  of  100  miles,  and  his  aimy  consisted  of  50,000 

foot  and  7,000  horse. 

Meanwhile  Aurungzebe,  now  emperor,  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Alumgeer,  on  April  6,  1669,  had  consolidated  his  goveimiM&t, 
and  overcome  all  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  brothers. 
Prince  Din  The  meUuicholy  fate  of  Dara  forms  part  of  the  graphic 
narrations  of  Bemier  and  Dow,  where,  and  in  Mr. 
£lphinstone*s  admirable  histoiy  of  the  period,  it  will  be  read  with 
the  highest  interest  Defeated  near  Jeypoor,  and  afterwmida 
pursued  from  place  to  place,  D&rawas  at  last  arrested  by  the 
Prince  of  J4n,  in  Sinde,  When  on  his  way  to  Kandahar.  Heie  bis 
wife  died  of  fatigue,  and  the  prince  was  sent  to  the  emperor,  who, 
fearing  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  which  was  unequivocally 
^  ^  exhibited  on  his  behalf  at  Dehly,  had  him  tned«  by  a 
headed  In  mock  tnbunal,  as  an  apostate  from  the  faith — the  only 
^  ^^  charge  sgainst  him.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and 

was  beheaded  in  prison,  in  August  1669,  though  not  without 

^^^  making  a  stout  resistance.      The  Prince  Shujah  had 

sbaiah  previously  advanced  from  Bengal,  and  was  defeated  at 

Cujwa,  on  January  3, 1659.  He  was  followed  by  the 
emperor's  son.  Prince  Sooltan,  and  Meer  Joomla,  at  the  head  of 
DiMprevi  ^  ^tage  army ;  and  though  Sooltan  deserted  to  hira,  and 
la  AmcMi.     i^ig  cAxxsQ  ^as  thereby  sustained  for  a  brief  period,  he 
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again  abandoned  by  the  prince ;  and,  after  an  ineffectual  re- 
fiistaoce^  fled  to  Arracan,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  perished- 
Soliman  and  Sep^hr  Shekoh,  the  sons  of  D&ra,  were  ,  »^  ^^  ^ 
Buooessrely  imprisoned  in  Gwalior,  and,  with  a  son  of  memben  ot 
Mcoridy  died,  as  was  believed,  of  poison  in  a  short     ®  *™  ^* 
period ;  and  the  unfortunate  Moor&d,  detected  in  an  attempt  at 
escape,  was,  with  a  detestable  hypocrisy,  tried  on  a  charge  of  having 
arbitrarily  put  to  death  a  person  in  Quzerat,  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed  in  his  prison.    None  of  his  brothers,  or  their  off- 
spring, now  remained  alive,  and  in  1661   the  emperor  at  last 
believed  himself  secure.   He  had  employed  Meer  Joomla,  his  great 
minister  and  general,  first  in  the  government  of  fiengal,  ^w  h  f 
and  afterwards  in  the  reduction  of  Assam ;  but,  worn  Meer  Joomia. 
out  by  the  effects  of  climate  and  privation,  he  too  died,  ^^^ 
on  March  31, 1663.    The  emperor's  own  serious  illness  followed, 
and  for  some  days  his  life  was  despaired  of;  but  he  recovered,  and 
proceeded  to  Kashmere  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health. 

This  success  in  the  murder  of  Afzool  Khan,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  army,  established  Sivajee's  fame  among  the  giv^jee't 
Mahiattas  on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.    No  one  doubted  pruoeedinvs. 
but  that  his  mothers  dreams  and  visions,  which  became  current 
among  the  people,  were  in  reality  divine  revelations ;  and  Sivajee 
made  use  of  his  great  popularity,  his  reputed  assistance  by  the 
gods,  and  the  means  he  had  obtained,  in  now  attacking  the 
3foghul  possessions  in  the  Deccan.   At  this  period,  Shaisteh  Khan, 
the  maternal  uncle  of  the  emperor,  was  acting  as  viceroy,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  check  the  Mahratta  incursions ;  but  he-  could 
make  no  impression  on  their  strongholds,  and  the  emperor  be- 
oooung  aUurmed,  recalled  his  unde,  and  dispatched  his  son,  the 
Sooltan  Mauzum,  to  the  Deccan,  with  Eajah  Jey  Singh,  as  his 
military  conunander.     Meanwhile  Sivajee  had  plun-  sarat 
dered  Surat,  made  exactions  from  the  English  and  p^>'i*<>«r^* 
Dutch  £actories,  and  was  prosecuting  his  predatory  excursions 
with  great  rapidity  and  effect    In  the  year  1664,  his  father 
Shahjee  died.     He  had  extended  the  Beejapoor  conquests  con- 
sidesably  to  the  south,  and  had  become  possessed  of 
the  territoiy  of  Tanjore,  which  the  King  of  Beejapoor  mIuidm  the 
allowed  him  to  retain.    Sivajee  did  not,  for  the  pre-  **'**'*'"*^ 
sent,  press  his  claim  on  the  Tanjore  estate ;  but  he  now  assumed 
the  tide  of  rajah^  and  struck  coins  in  his  ovni  name.  HUpndatory 
In  this  year  his  exertions  almost  exceed  belief,  and  by  ^'^'^^ 
SM  as  far  as  Baroelore,  160  miles  south  of  Ooa,  he  had  levied 
ooQtribntions  with  his  fleet  from  every  port;    he  had  defeated 
the  Beejapoor  troops  by  land,  and  again  plundered  the  Moghul 
districts  aa  far  Bowlatabad. 

s2 
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If  the  emperor  had  pat  forth  his  strength  at  this  period,  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  crushed  Siyajee ;  but  he  seems  to  have 

considered  it  advisable  to  allow  him  to  weaken  Beeja- 
emperor'i  poor,  and  perhaps  Qolcondah  also,  so  that  they  could 
regnnf  CO  be  overwhelmed  by  him  at  any  time.  The  plunder  of 
^^*^^'  some  pilgrim  ships  by  Sivajee's  fleet  was  not,  however, 
to  be  borne }  and  Hajah  Jey  Singh  and  Dil^re  Khan,  two  of  the 
most  efficient  of  the  imperial  generals,  were  sent  to  the  Deccan. 
Their  combined  efibrts  evinced  more  vigour  than  the  Mog^uls 
had  lately  shown ;  and  several  strong  forts  having  fallen,  Sivajee— 
partly,  it  is  believed,  from  a  superstitious  objection  to  fighting 
against  a  Hindoo  prince,  as  Rajah  Jey  Singh  was,  but  more 

probably  to  secure  a  position  for  acting  with  more  effect 
theJd^nshvS*  against  Beejapoor  (for  the  conquest  of  which  Jey  Singh 
^^*^^'  had  received  the  emperor's  commission) — joined  tJbe 
rajah  with  2^000  horse  and  8,000  infantry,  and  was  confirmed 
Bp«j)ipoor  ^°  ^^^  acquisitions,  except  those  portions  which  he  had 
attacked.  taken  from  the  Moghuls.  Eajah  Jey  Singh  now 
marched  upon  Beejapoor;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  smallest  pretext  for  the  invasion,  and  as  the  Beejapoor 
State  had  had  ample  time  for  preparation,  and  its  troops  fought 
bravely,  the  Moghul  army  was  obliged  to  retreat.    Sivajee  had, 

however,  behaved  with  much  valour  in  several  actions^ 
inTitcNi  to       and  was  invited  to  court ;  and  he  set  out  for  Dehly, 
.  ''  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son  Sumbhajee,  in  March 

1666,  under  the  assurance  of  Rajah  Jey  Singh  as  to  his  honour- 
He  {••lighted  ^^^  reception.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed, 
there.  rf  j^g  emperor  took  little  notice  of  liim,  and  by  ^e  proud 

nobility  he  was  probably  accounted  little  more  than  an  infidel 
barbarian.  His  miserable  reception  caused  him  to  faint  in  the 
emperor*s  court,  and  he  soon  after  confined  himself  to  his  re- 
sidence, on  plea  of  serious  iUness.  He  now  obtained  passports 
^  ^  for  his  escort,  and  sent  them  away,  retaining  only  a  few 
totheDecean  personal  attendants;  and  finally,  and  after  the  emperor 
°  "^  had  shown  his  ultimate  design  by  subjecting  his  guest 
to  a  strict  surveillance,  Sivajee  and  his  son  escaped,  being  carried 
out  in  large  baskets  to  a  place  where  a  horse  had  been  posted  for 
them,  when,  taking  up  his  son  before  him,  he  proceeded  south- 
wards, by  unfrequented  routes,  and  in  various  disguises,  to  the 
Deccan,  and  finally  reached  Rajgurh  in  December  1666,  after  sa 
absence  of  nine  months. 

Meanwhile  Rajah  Jey  Singh  had  renewed  the  war  again^ 
Beejapoor  Beejapoor,  and  even  invested  the  city ;  but  the  army  of 
aua?ked.  but  *^®  State,  assistod  firom  Goloondah,  cut  off  his  supplieji^ 
ureiiered.     and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  with  serious  loss,  to 
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Anrongabad.     SiTajee'g  oiBcers  were  not  slow  to  avful  themselves 
of  thiB  opportunity.  They  had  already  recovered  several       ^ 
of  the  relinquished  forts,  and  on  Sivajee's  return  he  re-  ^'"^{L, 
possessed  himself  of  the  northern  Koncan.    Jey  Singh 
was  recalled,  but  died  on  the  road,  and  was  replaced  by  Sooltan 
Mauzum,  with  Jeswunt  Singh  as  his  coadjutor.  Treaties  Treaties  wiui 
were  soon  afterwards  concluded  between  the  emperor  JUJ^***®"' 
and  the  courts  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah,  and  Siva-  Goicondah. 
jee  also  obtained  payment  of  tribute  from  both,  on  condition  of 
abstaining  from  the  forcible  collection  of  the  demands  which  he 
had  threatened  to  enforce.     The  Deccan,  therefore,  PMceofAiz. 
waa  at  peace ;  and  Sivajee  employed  the  years  1668  and  '■^*»"p*"®- 
1669  in  perfecting  the  arrangements  for  his  civil  govern-  SSiittiuoii 
ment,  and  the  regulation  of  his  army,  which  were  not  ^  siy^ioe, 
only  admirably  conceived,  but  carried  out  to  the  minutest  details^ 
with  wonderful  ability  and  regularity.    They  are  given  in  full  in 
Grant  Duff's  '  History  of  the  Mahrattas,'  and  will  amply  repay  the 
perusal  of  all  students  of  Sivajee's  strangely  eventful  and  success- 
ful career. 

The  emperor,  who  had  viewed  Sivajee's  escape  with  alarm,  and 
hifl  subsequent  progress,  as  well  as  the  well-founded  re-  ^he 
ports  that  his  son  and  Jeswunt  Singh  were  receiving  ^^{^'ja 
large  sums  of  money  from  him,  with  real  uneasiness,  gJJJhi'^ 
now  ordered  them  to  effect  his  apprehension.    Of  this  * 

design  Sivajee  was  privately  informed  by  the  prince ;  be  appre> 
and,  with  his  wonted  energy,  he  recommenced  the 
war  by  capturing  the  strong  fort  of  Singurh,  held  by  a  f^f^'br 
picked  garrison  of  Rajpoots.    On  this  occasion,  Tanna-  8ir«3«s. 
jee  Maloosray,  his  tried  friend  and  commander,  was  Jgjj^^ 
slain ;  but  the  success  was  great,  and  covered  Maloos-  MKioMnj. 
ny*8  name  with  a  glory  which  has  never  diminished  among  his 
coontrvmen.     Sivajee  then  again  plundered  Surat,  and  snnt 
sent  his  general,  Pertdb  Rao,  into  Khand^h,  who  im-  px**"*'**^ 
poeed  on  that  province,  for  the  first  time,  a  demand  for  S'/<*3'* 
chouth,  or  one- fourth  of  the  revenues.     Jinjeera  was  e»tabii»hed. 
also  besieged,  but  without  effect,  and  after  a  revolution  in  the 
place,  the  successful  party  threw  themselves  on  the  protection  of 
the  Moghuls.     The   emperor  now  sent  an    army  of  TheDeecan 
40,000  men   to  the  Deccan,  under  the  command  of  tHel^^rf 
Mohubut  Khan,  which  arrived  in  1672 ;  but  a  large  SlVetoSSa 
portion  of  it  was  totally  defeated  by  Sivajee's  general,  ^r  fli^«J«e. 
Pertib  Rao  Goozur,  in  a  geneial  action,  and  the  rest,  after  forming 
a  junction  with  the  imperial  troops  at  Aurungabad,  remained  in- 
active.   The  emperor  shortly  afterwards  recalled  his  son  Mudzzim, 
of  whom  he  had  long  been  suspicious,  and  also  Mohubut  Khan, 
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and  replaced  them  by  the  viceroy  of  Guzerat^  Khan  Jehln ;  bnt 
the  struggle  in  the  Deccan  was  not  renewed  for  sevenil  jeaiSy  nor 
until  undertaken  by  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

or  THE  SEION  OF  THE  EMPSROB  AUBUKGZEBE  (continued), 

1672  TO  1680. 

The  circumstances  which  prevented  the  emperor *8  further  inter- 
Lonis  xiT.*t  ference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Deccan  in  1672  were  con- 
HoC*''  nected  with  the  government  of  EabooL  The  Afghans 
Rebellion  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  passes  had  rebelled^  and  defeated  Ameer 
the  Afghans.  Khan,  the  son  of  Meer  Joomla,  who  was  viceroy  of 
the  province,  and  had  even  set  up  a  king  of  their  own.  In 
An  n  b  ^^^^>  therefore,  the  emperor  proceeded  to  the  seat  of 
proceeds  to  war,  and  some  successes  were  obtained  by  his  son,  tlie 
Prince  Sooltan;  but  they  were  of  small  moment,  as 
the  mountain  tribes  were  never  thoroughly  reduced  or  otherwise 
pacified.  While  engaged  in  directing  operations  against  them, 
disturbances  of  a  serious  nature  occurred  near  Dehly,  which 
DtstarbMieM  obliged  the  emperor  to  return.  A  sect  of  Hindoo  de- 
ac  Dehir.  yotees,  who  styled  themselves  S4tnarami6s,  had  risen 
in  rebellion,  and  committed  many  excesses.  Several  detachments 
sent  against  them  had  been  successively  defeated,  and  a  belief 
ensued  that  they  were  magicians,  upon  whom  weapons  or  bullets 
had  no  effect.  To  restore  confidence,  therefore,  the  emperor  took 
the  field  in  person,  and  even  wrote  sentences  of  the  Koran  with 
his  own  hand,  to  be  tied  upon  the  standards  to  avert  malign 
influences.  The  result  was  the  complete  dispersion  of  these 
rebels ;  but  the  manner  in  which  their  cause  had  been  aided  by 
HaMacre  of  ^^®  Hindoos  of  the  localities  of  the  insurrection,  so 
Hindooa.  irritated  the  emperor,  that,  yielding  to  his  own  bigoted 
and  fanatical  feelings,  he  encouraged  the  massacre  of  the  male 
inhabitants  by  his  troops,  while  women  and  children  were  aeixed 
and  sold  as  slaves.  Above  all.  he  reimposed  the  detested 
MX  T«im-°  jezia  or  capitation-tax  upon  Hindoos,  which  had  been 
*^**^  abolished  twice  before  the  establishment  of  the  Moghol 

dynasty — an  act  which  excited  the  utmost  unpopularity  and  discon- 
tent in  all  portions  of  the  empire,  and  proved  the  means 
lu  bad  effect.  Qf  ^g^g]jinpr  from  jiJm  not  only  many  friends,  but  the 

goodwill  of  the  entire  Hindoo  population  of  his  dominions,  which 
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the  tolensoe  of  preceding  reigns  had  so  satisfactorily  secured.  On 
the  promulgation  of  the  imperial  edict,  his  palace  was  besieged  bv 
minwn  of  clamorous  petitioners ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  State 
yisH  to  the  great  mosque,  many  of  the  people,  who  had  blocked 
up  the  streets  in  crowds  in  order  to  beg  remission  of  the  tax,  were 
trampled  to  death  by  his  elephants. 

The  innate  austerity  and  fanaticism  of  the  emperor's  character 
were  beginning  to  develope  themselves  in  other  strange  j^^^^  ^^ 
farms.  Poets  and  authors,  with  all  the  musicians,  singers,  of  the 
and  dancers^  were  forbidden  the  court,  and  discharged.  aMtere  ' 
Public  edicts  were  issued  against  the  practice  of  their  <^*^*'^^' 
pfofessioDs ;  and  the  record  of  the  history  of  his  reign,  which  had 
been  hitherto  an  official  transaction,  by  a  specially  appointed  officer, 
was  discontinued.  Half  the  customs  dues  were  remitted  to  Ma- 
homedaoa,  while  their  collection  from  Hindoos  was  rendered 
Tezatious  and  oppressive ;  and  whereas  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans, 
ainoe  the  reigns  ai  Sh^ro  Shah  Soor  and  Akbur,  or  fof  a  century, 
had  shared  in  government  employment  and  offices,  it  was  now 
directed  that  no  more  of  that  religion  were  to  be  aUowed  to  hold 
them.  The  wise  measures  of  his  predecessors  had  been  specially 
diieeted  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  people;  and  the  imperial 
maniages  with  Rajpoot  princesses  had  been  means  to  this  end. 
The  emperor  himself  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  these  marriages ; 
hat  he  now  repudiated  all  connection  with  Hindoos,  and  through- 
out Rajpootana  and  the  Beccan  his  policy  created  undisguised 
diseontent.  In  Orme's  '  Fragments,'  page  252,  a  translation  of  an 
aDOBymous  letter  of  the  period  is  given,  the  authorship  of  which 
has  been  attributed  to  many  distinguished  persons,  and  should  be 
oonaalted  in  order  to  understand  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  at  the 
time. 

In  1677,  Rajah  Jeswunt  Singh  died  at  Kabool,  and  on  their 
rstum  home,  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  securing  his  widow  and 
children.    They  escaped,  however,   owing  to  the  bravery  and 
fidelity  of  Doorga  Das,  the  commander  of  the  late  Discontent 
rajah's    troops,    and    reached   Jondhpoor   in   safety.  iJ»jJJot«. 
Several  of  tiie  Rajpoot  chieftains  now  combined  to  The^retei 
obtain  aatisfaction  for  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  insult  to  the 
widow  of  Jeswunt  Singh;    snd  also  to  oppose  the  exaction  of 
the  poll-tax.    Over  this  combination  the  emperor  obtained  some 
SDOoess,  and  returned  to  Dehly  in  1679 ;  but  the  truce    ^^^ 
with  the  Rajpoots  was  soon  broken,  and  the  new  operfr-  rhArMct«r  of 
tioos  were  carried  on  with  all  the  bitter  animosity,     '  ^ 
saragery,  and  fanaticism  of  the  old  Mahomedan  wars.    Whole 
districts  were  desolated,  and  the  women  and  children  sold  into 
slavery. 
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Doorga  Das,  who  continued  tbe  defence  of  Rajpootana,  now 
offered  the  crown  to  the  emperor's  son,  the  Prince  Mu&zzim ;  bat 
......      -   he  rejected  the  overtures.    They  were,  however,  ac- 

prioce  cepted  by  the  Pnnce  Akbur,  his  father  s  favourite,  who 

^'  joined  Doorga  Das,  assumed  the  enragns  of  royaltj,  and, 

with  a  force  of  no  less  than  70,000  men,  seemed  likely  to  effect 
a  revolution.  One  of  the  Mahomedan  leaders,  however, 
confederacy  rejoined  the  emperor  with  his  forces,  and  the  whole 
confederacy  shortly  afterwards  fell  to  pieces.  The 
Prince  Akbur,  with  Doorga  Das,  retreated  to  the  Deocan,  and 
received  protection  from  the  Mahrattas.  These  proceedings  had 
the  effect  of  aggravating  the  animosity  between  tiie  Moghuls  and 
the  Rajpoots ;  and  though  the  emperor  concluded  an  inconsequent 
peace  with  the  Rana  of  Jondhpoor,  the  former  good  under- 
standing was  never  restored,  and  reprisals  on  either  side  were 
still  continued ;  but  the  emperor  was  left  at  liberty  to  draw  off 
his  forces  to  the  Deccan^  where  his  presence  had  now  become  an 
urgent  necessity. 

On  December  16, 1672,  Ally  Adil  Shah  IL,  of  Beejapoor,  was 
f  All    ****^^®^  ^y  paralysis,  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
Adii  sbah  II..  He  had  one  son,  the  Prince  Sikunder,  who  was  five 
^^"'  years  old,  and  a  daughter,  Padshah  Beebee,  unmarried. 

Abdool  Midiomed,  the  chief  minister,  was  a  timid  character, 
Biknnder  ^^^^  ^^  ™^^^  ^^  emeigency,  and  before  tlie  king's 
ni?' or^^'  *  <lo&^K<  ^^  obtained  his  unwilling  consent  to  an  arrange- 
•ucceeds.  meut  by  which  Khowas  Khan,  one  of  the  chief  nobles, 
wajs  constituted  regent,  while  he,  with  other  officers,  ahoold 
Danffcr  o(  Undertake  the  government  of  the  provinces.  Bat  the 
ihe8cate.  State  wss  distractod  by  factions,  and  had  now  little 
chance  of  surviving  the  encroachments  of  Sivajee  on  the  one 

BiTAjee'i      hand,  and  the  power  of  the  Moghul  empire  on  the  other. 

attack.  rp^^  q^  attack  upou  it  was  made  by  Sivajee,  in  1673, 
who  rapidly  gained  possession  of  many  important  places  in  the 
Koncan;  while  his  general,  Pert&b  Rao,  plundered  the  open 
country  up  to  the  gates  of  Beejapoor.  A  truce  made  with  him 
enabled  tbe  regent  of  Beejapoor  to  refit  his  army;  but  the 
engagement  was  repudiated  by  Sivajee,  who,  in  1674,  reproaching 
Pert&b  Rao  with  his  conduct,  sent  him  ngain  against  the  Beeja- 
poor army,  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  Panalla.  Here  a  genial 
action  ensued,  in  which  Pert&b  Rao  was  killed :  and  for  a  time 
the  Beejapoor  troops  were  successful;  but  on  the  arrival  of  re* 
inforcements  to  the  Mahrattas,  the  brief  victory  was  changed  to 
8traje<'  defeat    Soon  after  this,  Sivajee  was  enthroned  for  the 

*ecn '^d'"'''  *  second  time,  on  June  8,  1674,  with  great  formality  and 
fioriiireii  In- '   spleudour.     On  this  occasion,   he  openly  declared  his 

•IW5U  ence.    [jj^j^p^miejiQe .   iiie  designations  of  his  officials  were 
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changed  from  Peniftn  to  Sanscrit,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Mahntta,  as  a  Hindoo  nationality,  maj  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced. Mr.  Oxenden  was  present  at  the  enthronement  as  an 
ambaasador  from  the  English,  and  received  permission  to  trade 
throughout  Sirajee's  dominions:  import  duties  were  fixed  at 
2|  per  centy  ad  vahremj  and  all  wrecks  were  to  be  restored. 

The  Moghuls  could  not  be  indifferent  to  these  proceedings ;  and 
in  1675|  Dil^ie  Khan,  the  imperial  commander  in  the  Tho  Moghnto 
Beocan,  resumed  the  war  against  Sivajee.    This  was  aiTajee^*'  ^° 
what  Sivajee  no  doubt  desired,  as  it  cancelled  former  q^||„|| 
obligations;  and   contriving   to  occupy  the  imperial  piut«<L 
forces  in  attacka  upon  petty  hill-forts,  his  cavalry,  under  Hum- 
beer  Rao,  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  plundered  Khand^  8i7«jee't 
and  Berar,  and  though  now  pursued  by  DiWre  Khan,  *»'«"'*"°«- 
reached  home  safe  with  a  large  booty.    In  this  year,  also,  Khowas 
Khan,  the  regent  of  Beejapoor,  was  assassinated.    He  n^,^^^ 
had  opened  negotiations  with  the  Moghul  viceroy,  by  B«e]«poor 
which  he  had  agreed  to  hold  Beejapoor  as  a  province  ***"* 
of  the  empire,  and  to  give  the  king's  sister  in  marriage  to  one  of 
the  empOTor'a  sons ;    these  overtures  were  considered  traitorous, 
and  brought  on  the  conspiracy  which  ended  in  his  death.    He 
was  succeeded  by  Abdool  Kurreem  Eihani  who  was  popular  and 
iaithfttl. 

Sivajee  bad  litde  fear  of  the  Moghuls  in  the  Beocan.    Their 
forces  were  comparetively  small,  and  could  be  effectu- 
ally checked  by  his  own.    The  viceroy  waa  accessible  sivnjee'* 
to  flattery  and  to  the  receipt  of  money;    and  the  ^^   ^^' 
emperor  was  as  yet  far  distant  and  professing,  if  no  more,  a  con- 
tempt for  Sivajee  and  his  proceedings.    The  opportunity  for  a 
amthero  expedition,  long  meditated  by  Sivajee,  was 
not  now  to  be  neglected,  and  at  the  head  of  30,000  tion  soath- 
hone,  and  40,000  lightly-equipped  infantiy,  he  marched  ^^  '' 
direct  upon  Golcondah,  respecting  the  territories  both  of  Golcon- 
dih  and  Beejapoor  as  he  moved.    At  Golcondah  he  halted  for  a 
month,  obtaining  a  train  of  artillery,  with  a  considerable  sum  of 
money ;  and  having  engaged,  as  is  believed,  to  divide        ^^ 
the  southern  provinces  of  Beejapoor  with  that  State,  inv"  in  the 
By  the  end  of  September  he  had  reduced  the  fortress         '  ^ 
of  Vellore,  and  though  he  did  not  then  succeed  in  inducing  his 
half-brother,  Venkajee,  to  give  up  half  of  Tanjore,  he  nevertheless 
poieosscd  himself  of  Bangalore  and  other  portions  of  his  father's 
eonqueeta ;  while  the  districts  of  the  Oamatic,  which  belonged  to 
Beejapoor,  were  overrun  and  plundered  under  pretence  of  collec- 
tion of  his  hereditary  claims  of  chouth,  and  a  foundation  laid  for 
their  farther  enforcement 
During  his  absence,   Khan  Jeh&n,  the  viceroy,  was  removed 
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from  office  hj  the  emperor,  and  Dil^re  Khan  appointed  in  hia 
room.  Dil^re  Khan  was  hy  no  means  disposed  to  weaken  his 
stren^  in  attacks  upon  Sivajee  officers,  and  considering  that  Si? a- 
jee*8  reception  at,  and  treaty  with,  Golcondah  was  an  offence  to 
the  emperor  and  Beejapoor,  and  afforded  pretext  for  a  war  with 
that  State,  he  induced  Abdool  Kurreem,  the  regent  of  Beejapoor, 
to  join  him  in  an  expedition  against  Golcondah.  The  invasion 
Golcondah  ^^*  however,  resisted  and  defeated  by  Mahdana  Pant| 
Invaded  by  the  Brahmin  minister  of  the  kingdom;  and  Abdool 
the^Mo^h.1..  Kuneem  dying  soon  afterwards,  in  January  1675,  Uie 
defeated.  regency  of  Beejapoor  was  conferred  upon  Musaood 
Khan,  a  wealthy  Abyssinian,  who  undertook  to  pay  the  arrears  of 
sirajee  ^^®  army,  and  to  reform  the  financial  affairs  of  the 

rocnna.  State,  which  had  fallen  into  great  disorder.  Sirajee 
now  returned  to  the  Deccan,  by  way  of  Bellary,  of  which  he  took 
possession,  and  also  of  Kop&l  Bundur,  both  very  important  forts ; 
and  while  thus  employed,  came  to  an  understanding,  through  the 
officer  he  had  left  in  the  south,  with  his  brother  Venkajee,  by 
Annexes  the  which  he  obtained  his  half  share  of  the  southern 
SiMTi^of  estates.  The  regent  of  Beejapoor  was  unable  to  check 
Be«japoor.  Sivajee  in  his  annexation  of  the  territoiy  weet  and 
south  of  the  Krishna,  and  the  Moghuls  viewed  his  proceed- 
ings with  undisguised  alarm.  The  emperor  had  disapproved  of 
the  appointment  of  Musaood  Khan  as  regent,  and  had  censured 
Dildre  Khan  for  not  having  made  a  better  use  of  his  opportunify 
Dispatefn  ^  S^^  poBsession  of  the  administration  of  the  king^ 
KSSt?o?*  ^^^  ^^  Beejapoor.  Sooltan  Mausum  was,  therefore^ 
Beejapoor.  appointed  viceroy;  but  Dil^re  Khan  waa  allowed  to 
retain  his  command,  and  seeking  for  occasion  of  war  with  Beeja- 
poor, now  demanded  the  young  princess,  in  virtue  of  the  farmer 
agreement  This,  however,  Musaood  Khan  refused,  and  serious 
contentions  were  about  to  ensue  at  the  capital  between  the  parties 
for  and  against  the  marriage,  when  the  princess  herself, 
oondoct :  the  mounting  an  elephant,  proceeded  to  the  scene,  and  de- 
the^«h^  clared  her  intention,  in  order  to  save  her  brother  and 
*'*'^^'  the  State,  of  proceeding  to  the  Moghul  camp.     She 

was  allowed  to  do  so,  and  the  devotion  of  the  last  princess  of  the 
royal  race  is  still  fondly  remembered. 

This  act  did  not,  however,  prevent  war.  In  his  extremity — for 
Beejapoor  ^^^  Moghuls  had  invested  Beejapoor— Musaood  Khan 
besieged.  applied  to  Sivajee,  who  advanced  to  raise  the  siege ;  but 
finding  the  besiegers  too  strong  for  him,  turned  northwards, 
plundering  the  Moghul  districts  without  mercy,  up  to  Aurunga- 
bad.    He  was,  however,  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  cavalry, 

^    escaped   with    difficulty.      Meanwhile   DiUre   Khan 


on 
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IfesBmg  his  attack  upon  Beejapoor  with  vigour;  and  Musaood 
Khan  besought  Sivajee  to  turn  southwards  and  raise  g,^^,^^ 
the  siege ;  but  at  this  crisis  Sumbhajee,  the  eldest  son  joins  the 
of  Sirajeey  who  had  been  for  some  time  at  variance     *^ 
with  his  father,  suddenly  joined  Dildre  Khan.    Qreat  expecta- 
tions had  been  formed  by  the  Moghuls  that  the  Mahrattas  would 
be  divided  and  weakened  by  this  act  of  rebellion ;  but  nothing 
of  moment  occurred.      Beejapoor  still  held  out  resolutely,  and 
Sivajee's  troops,  now  acting  in  the  open  country,  cut  off  the 
fl^phes  to  Dil^re  Khan's  camp,  and  obliged  him  to  ^^  ^      ^^ 
nise  the  siege  and  retreat    In  this  movement  he  was  ^ee^^oor  u 
fleverely  defeated  by  Jenardin  Punt,  one  of  Sivajee's 
geoenis. 

The  events  of  the  year  1679  in  the  Beccan  were,  as  may  be 
imagmed,  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  emperor,  who  re-  Tbe  emperor 
ealM  his  son  Sooltan  Mauzum  and  Dil^re  Khan,  and  ^^s!>S/Sui 
re-appointed  Khan  Jeh4n.    Sumbhajee  was  directed  to  >i*ui»m< 
be  sent  to  Dehly ;  but  escaped,  as  was  believed,  imder  the  con- 
mvaDce  of  Dil^re  Khan.    Before  any  new  combination  on  the 
part  of  the  Moghuls  could  be  made,  Sivajee  had  pro-  g,^,j^., 
oeeded  to  Beejapoor  in  the  beginning  of  1680,  where  treat,  with 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Musaood  Khan,  obtaining     *''*'^'' 
a  formal  ceeaion  of  the  recently  annexed  districts,  and  relinquish* 
meat  of  all  claims  to  sovereignty  over  the  family  estate  in  the 
south.    He  then  returned  to  Rajgurh,  where  he  was  BiTaie^a 
attttked  by  a  white  swelling  in  his  knee,  and  died  on  ^^^' 
April  5, 1680,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  reign. 

For  an  admirable  summary  of  the  character  and  acts  of  this 
lanarkable  man,  the  student  should  consult  Qrant  ^^ 
DuTs '  History  of  the  Mahrattas,*  voL  i.  pp.  296-300.  cbnrMter. 
'His  own  nation  comddered  him  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity, 
letting  an  example  of  wisdom,  fortitude  and  piety.'  From  an 
unknown  petty  chieftain  he  had  become  sovereign  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  Western  India,  besides  his  possessions  in  the  south.  He 
had  successfully  braved  the  whole  power  of  the  Moghul  empire, 
and  had  taught  his  countrymen  the  secret  of  success  in  those  sudden 
predatory  movements  which,  from  the  first  blow  struck  against 
Mabomedan  power  in  the  destruction  of  Afzool  Khan  and  the 
army  of  Beejapoor,  were,  in  a  hundred  years,  to  effect  the  total 
■obveiBion  of  their  empire. 
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OF  THE  BEION  OF  THE  EMPEROR  AURUKGZBBB  (conttnued), 

1680  TO  1698. 


Siyajee's  death  was  kept  secret  for  a  while,  when  a  plot 
formed  to  imprison  Sumbhajee,  and  place  Rajah  Him,  hia  half- 
brother,  by  Soj^ra  Bye,  the  second  wife  of  Sivajee,  on  the  thitmei 
B^ahBim  which  woB  for  a  time  successfuL  Rajah  RAm  was 
mVl^hi  actually  invested  in  May  1680 ;  but  in  June  Sumbhajee 
sumbhajee.  gained  possession  of  the  capital,  Rajgurh,  and  receiyed 
the  submission  of  all  the  State  authorities.  He  now  commenced 
a  series  of  barbarous  executions.  Among  the  first  was  that  of 
Soy^ra  Bye,  who  suffered  a  cruel  and  lingering  death ;  and  the 
savage  temper  displayed  by  the  new  sovereign  gave  but  littla 
hope  of  a  peaceful  reign.  After  some  desultory  affairs  with  the 
Seedees  of  Jinjeera,  who  had  defied  his  father,  Sumbhajee^s  attention 
was  occupied  by  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  Akbur,  who  sought  refuge 
with  him,  against  his  father  the  emperor ;  and  by  anew  conspiracy 
in  favour  of  Rajah  R4m,  the  detection  of  which  was  followed  by 
other  executions.  Against  these  proceedings,  and  the  destruction 
of  several  Brahmin  officers  of  high  rank,  his  P^shwah,  or  chief 
minister,  Moro  Pingley,  protested ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  an 
unworthy  &vourite,  Kuloosha,  a  northern  Brahmin,  waa  im- 
prisoned. Henceforward  Kuloosha*s  influence  became  paramount, 
jinjeen  ^^^^l  the  sourco  of  much  eventual  mischief  and  misery. 
•**»^^  In  1682,  the  attack  upon  Jinjeera  was  renewed;  the 
place  was  besieged,  but  without  effect ;  and  Sumbhajee*8  fleet  was 
defeated  by  the  Seedees  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  His  mov^ 
ments  and  threats  against  the  English  produced  much  uneasineai 
in  Bombay ;  but  his  operations  were  confined  to  attacks 
the  Porctt-  on  the  Portuguese,  over  whom  he  obtained  conaiderable 
^^*^  advantages,  especially  on  one  occanon,  in  which  he  be- 

haved with  distinguished  bravery.  Propositions  for  peace  ensued 
from  the  viceroy  of  Qoa,  but  the  demands  of  Sumbhajee  were  so 
exorbitant,  that  they  were  rejected.  These  operations  were,  how- 
siese  of  ®^®^>  brought  to  a  close  by  the  arrival  of  the  emperor 
Vienna.         jn  the  De<can,  in  1688. 

Aurungzebe*8  policy  is  sufficiently  intelligible  from  his  snbse- 
pctiryoftho  quont  Operations.  He  believed  that  if  Sumbhajee 
emperor.  could  be  first  checked,  or  driven  from  his  strongholds, 
"  '^  conquest  of  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah  was  only  a  question  oif 
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time;  and  he  consideredi  with  reason,  that  neither  kingdom  would 
more  in  defence  of  a  common  predatory  enemy.  When,  gt, 
thexeforey  he  reached  Boorhanpoor,  he  detached  Prince  eun^^en. 
Aiim  to  reduce  the  Mahratta  forts  in  the  northern  range  of  moun- 
tiinsy  and  Prince  Mu&zzim  to  invade  the  Koncan.    Both  failed  in 
their  ohject.    Sumbhajee  well  knew  the  impossibility  of  anything 
bemg  effected  by  the  Moghul  cavalry  in  the  Koncan, 
or  against  the  northern  line  of  forts;  and  after  losing  '^' 

most  of  his  horses  and  many  men  in  the  Koncan,  the  Prince 
Mniizim  ascended  the  Ghauts  at  the  close  of  the  hot  season,  and 
encamped  in  the  open  country,  near  Meerich,  on  the  Krishna. 
The  Prince  Azim,  on  the  other  hand,  being  equally  unsuccessful, 
maiched  into  the  Deccan,  and  having  taken  Sholapoor,  would 
have  advanced  upon  Beejapoor ;  but,  being  opposed  by  a  superior 
ioToe,  was  obliged  to  retreat.     The  emperor,   with  poaitionof 
a  powerful  reserve,  took   up  a  position  at  Ahmed*  M»ee«>i«n>'- 
nngger,  prepared  to  support  either  or  both  his  sons,  as  might  be 
neoesaary.      Sumbhajee  did  not   attempt  to  meet  the  regular 
annies  of  the  Moghuls  in  the  open  field ;  but,  relying  Bambhajee'i 
upon  the  predatory  system  of  waifare  organised  by  his  «»eMu«». 
father,  he  now  despatched  a  force  under  Humbeer  Rao,  which 
npidly  traversed  the  provinces  in  the  Moghul  rear,  plundered 
Boorhanpoor  and  Khand^h,  and  threatened  Berar.    Khan  Jehan, 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Aurungabad,  moved  in  pursuit;  but 
wag  unable  tobrin?  the  Mahrattas  to  action.    As  soon  _^  ^   .  , 
as  the  season  permitted,  the  army  of  the  Prince  Muazzim  renew  tbe 
WIS  put  in  motion  against  the  districts  which  had  been  ^'^^^  ^°' 
taken  from  Beejapoor  by  Sivajee,  and  Dharwar,  vrith  several  other 
foitB,  was  captured :  but  his  army  had  already  suffered 
» tenibly  horn  dckness  and  privation,  that  it  was  un-  "^^  """"^ 
sble  to  resist  a  small  army  from  Beejapoor,  and  the  wreck  of  the 
whole  finally  retreated  to  Ahmednugger,  covered  by  a  Moghul 
foiee,  spedaUy  dispatched  by  the  emperor  for  the  purpose. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor,  with  the  fiower  of   his  army,  com- 
PQssd  of  men  of  all  the  northern  nations  of  the  empire,  ^ 

.A  .       i.        •<ii  t  ,\  .  r      7  The  emperor 

a  magnificent  train  of  artillery,  and  the  most  gorgeous  invades 
camp-equipage  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  Deccan,  '^'' 
idvanced  southwardsfrom  Ahmednugger,  and  having  formed  a  j  unc- 
tion with  his  son  Azim,  proceeded  in  person  to  invest  Beejapoor. 
Sombhajee  having  meanwhile  made  a  treaty  with  Golcondah,  now 
tttacked  Quzerat,  and  plundered  its  cities  without  check ;  but  these 
pvooeedings  do  not  appear  to  have  altered  the  emperor's  plans  in 
sny  degree,  except  that  instead  of  deferring  operations  against  Gol- 
ooodah,  he  resented  the  treaty  with  Sumbhajee,  which  had  come 
to  his  knowledge,  and  sent  an  army  against  it,  under  Khan 
Jehim,  continuing  his  inarch  to  Beejapoor.  There  was  no  army  at  the 
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dispoflal  of  the  Beejapoor  State  to  contend  with  the  Moghnls  in  the 
The  city  It  ^M,  or  to  check  the  investment  of  the  city ;  batteries 
bMiesed.  ^^^e  erected  by  them  near  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
the  garrison  outer  fortifications,  and  a  practicable  breach  waa  soon 
eapitomtM.  effected.  The  garrison  fought  bravely,  and  the  de- 
fence of  the  citadel  might  have  been  protracted;  but,  falling 
heiutneot  short  of  provisions,  the  city  capitulated  on  October  15, 
Augsburg.  1680,  when  the  emperor  was  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  breach,  and  conducted  into  the  citadel,  where  ^e 
The  King  of  JovLug  king,  Sikuuder  Adil  Shah,  and  the  officers  of 
rabnuTto  State  mournfully  submitted  themselves  to  him, 
the  emperor,  the  wailings  of  their  people.  Sikunder  Adil  Shah 
at  once  transferred  to  the  Moghul  camp  as  a  prisoner,  and  lived 
ABd  rabae-  ^^^  three  years  afterwards,  when  he  died  suddenly,  as 
quentiy  diet,  y^^  believed  of  poison^  administered  by  the  empms^s 
orders,  owing  to  some  popular  demonstration  on  his  behal£  Thus 
End  of  the  ^^^^^  the  illustrious  dynasty  of  the  Adil  Shahy  longs, 
Adil  shah7  which  had  reigned,  for  the  most  part  in  great  splen- 
dour and  prosperity,  for  197  years. 

The  emperor  would  probably  have  turned  his  arms  at  ones 
p^i^^  against  Golcondah,  but  was  prevented  by  a  ccmven- 

Hoteini'i  tion  made  by  the  Prince  Mu&Ezim.  When  Khan 
with  Jeh6n  was  detached  against  that  State,  he  had  been 

Goicondah.  ^^^  ^^j  the  Golcondah  army  under  Ibrahim  Khan,  and 
being  unable  to  oppose  it,  intrenched  himself  and  wrote  uigentlj 
for  reinforcements.  The  Prince  Mu&zzim  was,  therefore,  di»» 
patched  to  his  assistance;  but  had  Ibrahim  Khan  been  faithfiil 
to  his  State,  Khan  Jeh^*s  army  might  have  been  destroyed 
before  the  prince's  arrival  Instead  of  this,  he  kept  aloof,  and 
The  Moghnii  ^^^^^^^^  ^0  United  forcos  to  proceed  to  Hyderabad  un- 
vnder  Prince  molested,  where  he  joined  the  Moghuls  with  the  greater 
nneh  part  of  his  troops.    The  king,  Aboo  Hussun  Kootab 

Guieoa  Shah,  shut  himself  up  in  the  fort  of  Golcondah,  ukd 

Hyderabad  was  left  open  to  plunder.  His  minister,  Mahdhsaa 
Ternit  Punt,  was  killed  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  having  now 

obuincd  b7    neither  army  nor  adviser,  the  king  accepted  such  tenaa 
*^^'       as  he  could  obtain.    These  were  the  payment  of  two 
millions  sterling  in  money  and  jewels,  and  Sooltan  Mu^sim  was 
left  to  collect  the  tribute. 

By  this  treaty,  however,  Golcondah  obtained  only  a  very  hnei 
Boiiman  respite.  In  1687,  the  emperor  proceeded  to  Goolbui* 
iheTuite'  f^^f  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  Syed  Geeaoo 
The  emperor  DuT&z,  a  Celebrated  Deccan  saint,  detailing  at  the  same 
iS^Mi^  ^"  time  a  heavy  force  of  cavalry  to  the  south  of  Oolcon* 
QoieoDdAh.     dah,  to  cut  off  any  succour  from  that  quarter.    From 
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Goolborgali  he  despatched  a  fonnal  declaration  of  war  against 
the    king,  the    principal    articles   of   which  were    accusations 
of  perpetual  profligacy,  the  employment  of  a  Brahmin  minister, 
and  alliance  with  an  'infidel' — Sumbhajee.    The  proyisions  cf 
Soohan  Mu&Ezim's  treaty  of  the  previous  year  were  prinoe 
altogether  ignored,  and  the  unproroked  attack  songht  S°^"^* 
to  be  rendered  justifiable  by  the  detestable  hypocrisy  tgnorec 
aad  zeHgious  bigotry  under  which  Aurungzebe  endeavoured  to 
eorer  and  justify  the  worst  events  of  his  life.    While  he  was 
pioeeeding  to  GK)loondah,  his  emissaries  were  oorrupt>-  q^,^^^ 
ing  the  troops  and  officers  of  the  State ;  but  the  king  taken  bj 
btavely  defended  the  fort  for  seven  months,  and  lost  ^'**^*^' 
it  at  last  by  treachery.    Aboo  Hussun  had  been  a  popnlar  mon-> 
aieh.     A  minstrel  himself,  his  ballads  and  amatory  ohtmanoi 
poems  have  survived  him,  and  the  regret  at  his  depo-  ^^  ^^' 
sidon  was  deeply  and  universally  felt  by  his  subjects.    But  for 
treachery  within^  Golcondah  would  have  been  more  defensible 
than  Beejapoor;  but  its  reduction  could  not  have  been  long 
delayed.     Golcondah  fell  in  September  1687,  haidly  ^^^^ 
a  year  after  Beejapoor,  and  the  king  was  sent  a  prisoner  imprisoned 
to  the  fort  of  Dowlatabad,  where  he  resided  till  his  ''^"'*' 
death,  and  where,  as  in  the  Deccan  generally,  many  anecdotes  of 
him,  as  the  good  and  brave  King  Tanah  Shah,  are  still  current 
The  Kootob  Shahy  dynasty  had  lasted  from  1612  to  jj^  Kootnb 
1687,  or  176  years,  and  left  more  memorials  of  its  Sp^^^. 
greatness  in  works  of  public  utility  than  any  other  of  eu^*- 
the  Deocaa  kingdoms. 

Although  the  emperor  had  destroyed  two  great  monarchies 
within  a  year,  he  had  by  no  means  obtained  possession  of  ^he  anbjnga- 
the  country.  The  people  had  been  attached  to  their  itcan^® 
lespective  dynasties,  and  were  not  disposed  to  welcome  <»uimenoe«. 
foreign  conquerors.  The  subjugation  of  the  Deccan  and  Oamatic 
had  therefore  to  commence.  For  a  short  period,  all  appeared 
stnmied  by  the  emperor's  unscrupulous  proceedings  and  rapid 
sucoesses ;  but  gradually  on  every  side  rebellions  sprang  up,  headed 
by  disbanded  officers  and  troops,  and  encouraged  by  local  Hindoo 
anthorities;  while  the  attempt  to  collect  the  poll-tax  only 
eanaed  greater  exasperation.  And  while  the  country,  even  to  the 
moat  southern  possessions  of  Golcondah,  including  Sumbhajee's 
estates  in  Tanjore,  was  held  by  large  forces,  the  details  of  tiiese 
kzge  provinces  were,  in  many  places,  unaffected  by  the  change, 
and  were  occupied  by  a  lawless  population. 

Ilf  during  this  period,  Sumbhajee  had  continued  in  the  field, 
he  might  have  saved  Beejapoor  or  Golcondah,  or  both,  sumbhajce't 
But  he  was  entirely  inactive ;  he  had  wasted  his  father*s  ^^oa. 
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treasures,  and  given  himself  up  to  perpetual  debauchery  and 
profligacy ;  and  his  people,  who  could  not  understand  his  want  of 
He  Is  cap-  enterprise,  attributed  his  condition  to  the  effects  of  spells 
uken  to^be  cast  upou  him  by  his  fiEivourite  Kuloosha.  While  in  this 
emperor.  condition,  and  residing  at  the  town  of  Sungm^hwur,  he 
was  surprised  by  Ikhlas  Khan,  an  active  Moghul  officer,  and  taken 
direct  to  the  emperor,  then  at  Tolapoor,  near  Beejapoor.  Mounted 
upon  camels,  and  attended  by  jeering  crowds  of  the  Moghul 
soldiery,  he  and  his  favourite  Kuloosha  were  led  through  the 
imperial  camp,  and  confined.  Sumbhajee  was  promised  his  Ufe 
And  It  ^7  ^®  emperor  if  he  would  become  a  Mahomedan ;  but 

ezecnced.  spuming  tlie  offer  by  a  message  as  brutal  and  violent 
as  it  was  indecent^  he  was  executed  with  barbarous  torture,  in 
wiuiam  and  Company  with  his  friend.  This  event  occurred  in  August 
udqaeenof  1689.  Sumbhsjee  liad  left  one  son,  Sivajee,  six  years 
Bngiaud.  ^f  g^^  who,  with  his  mother,  were  at  Rajgurh.  He  was 
^uroeedeTbr  ^<^<)8^°^<^  ^  succcssor,  and  his  uncle,  Rajah  Bam, 
hu  son.  declared  regent ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  Rajgurh  was 
besieged  by  the  Moghuls,  and  upon  its  capture,  in  1G90,  though 
He  Is  tNken  ^JA^  Kija  escaped,  the  young  rajah  and  his  mother 
prisoner.  ^^fe  made  prisoners  and  dispatched  to  the  emperor^ 
camp.  The  capture  of  other  forts  followed,  and  such  was  then  the 
weakneMof  ^«*^e88  and  poverty  of  the  Mahratta  State,  that  it 
the  Mah-  wss  Unable  to  make  any  effort  to  check  the  Moghuls. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Rajah  R4m  strengthened 
evexy  retainable  fort  as  much  as  possible,  and  committing  the 
xujflh  lum  c^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  affairs  to  the  best  men  he  could  select,  pro- 
proceeds  to  ceeded  in  disguise  with  a  few  foUowen  to  Ginjee,  in  the 
^  ^'  southern  province  of  Tanjore,  and  there  publicly  esta- 

blished his  court.  The  emperor  no  sooner  heard  of  this  proceeding, 
than  he  dispatched  Zoolficar  Khan,  in  1601,  with  an  army  for  its 
Which  i  reduction ;  but  Ginjee  was  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in 
Desteged  Southem  India,  and  defied  his  efforts.  He  applied  for 
^^  '  reinforcements,  but  the  emperor  was  in  no  condition  to 
grant  any  ;  his  large  army  was  split  up  into  small  portiona,  and 
for  these  the  localities  in  which  they  were  stationed  found 
The  Beydur  <unple  occupation.  In  particular,  the  Naik  of  Wakin- 
waking*rah  K^^'  *  Beydur  chieftain  of  the  Beejapoor  kingdom, 
rebeu.  defied  the  Moghuls,  and  an  army  under  the  Prince 

KAmbuksh  was  sent  against  him,  in  1692.    His  fort,  Waking6rah« 
attack       ^^  ^  reality  an  insignificant  place ;  but  the  Beyduis 
apon  It  defended  it  valiantly,  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to 

"*^*  retreat  with  heavy  loss. 

Meanwhile  Rajah  Rim  was  not  idle.     Dispatching  Suntajee 
Gbrepuray  and  Dunnajee  Jadow,  two  of  the  companioDS  of  his 
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flight,  and  excellent  partisan  officers,  in  1692,  to  the  Deccan,  they 
at  once  engaged  in  the  predatory  warfare  peculiar  to  j^j^  j^^^., 
the  Mahrattaa,   and  occupied  themselves   very  sue-  n»eMuret. 
ceflsfolly  in  cutting  off  the  Moghul  convoys    from  the  north; 
plondeiing  and  devastating  their  districts,  and  spreading  terror 
and  eanfiiiBion  everywhere.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  The  emperor 
emperor  sent  or  led  unwieldly  hosts  against  them :  as  ^*  ^°^^ 
he  adrancedi  they  retired,  again  following  him  and  acting  against 
hb  convoys.    The  siege  of  Ginjee  had  not  been  concluded,  for 
the  emperor  would  not  hear  of  its  being  abandoned,  and  had  re- 
called Zoolficar  Ehan,  sending  (in  1604)  the  Prince  E&mbuksh, 
with  Assud  £[han,  in  his  stead,  who^  however,  fared  no  better. 
In  1006,  Suntajee  and  Dunn^ee,  in  order   to   relieve  Ginjee, 
changed  their  field  of  operations  to  the  south,  ravaged  the  Moghul 
distzictB,  and  on  several  occasions  defeated  the  imperial  troops 
in  the  field.     It  was  impossible  that  the  siege  of  Ginjee  could 
progress,  and  finally  Prince  K&mbuksh  blew  up  his  ^^^ 
omnon,  and  abandoned  the  attack,  being  permitted,  oinjee 
ander  a  convention,  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  Wandi- 
vaih,  in  Tanjore.     Nor  did  Eassim  Ehan,  the  governor  of  the 
districts  west  of  the  Erishna,  fiire  better.    He  was  attacked  in 
torn,  and  defeated  by  Suntajee  Gorepuiay;  being  pursued  with 
inch  pertinacity^  that  the  survivors  suirendered,  were  stripped 
of  their  arms  and  clothes,  and   in  this  condition  sent  in  den- 
■ion  to  the  emperor.     Eassim  Ehan,  a  gallant  officer,  ^      ^ 
unable  to  support  the  disgrace,  took  poison  and  died,  oinjee 
Zoolficar  Ehan,   the    only  general  upon  whom    the  anduu' 
«npewr  could  rely,   was  now  again   dispatched   to  '*'^*'*"^ 
Oinjee  in  1607 :  the  siege  was  resumed,  and  the  place  was  finally 
taken  by  escalade  in    January  1696.     Rajah   R&m,  however, 
Mcaped,  with  all  his  family  and  chief  officers,  under  ^i^^  jj^g^ 
the  oomiivance,  of  which  there  was  little  doubt,  of  ^Mapoa. 
Zoolficar  Ehan ;  and  the  prolonged  defence  of  Ginjee  may  be 
tttribated  to  his  secret  sympathy  with  the  Mahrattas. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

or  THX  KSI6N  07  THE   EICFKBOB  AVBVITOZSBB  (concluded), 

1698  TO  1707. 

AmR  the  capture  of  Ginjee,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mahratta 
court  from  the  south,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  any  local  authority 
from  which  any  material  resistance  was  to  be  apprehended,  the 
emperor  was  enabled  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the  Northern 

A  ▲ 
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Deccaiii  and  resume  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas.  Bajah  Rim 
warwicii  b<^  i^ow  settled  at  Sattara,  and  assembled  a  ooa- 
mtiM^'  siderable  army.  He  had  lost,  howeyer,  one  of  his  best 
resumed.  ofEcers,  Sttotajee  Gorepuray,  who,  in  consequeaoe  of 
a  quarrel  with  Dunniyee  Jadow,  had  been  deserted  by  his  adherentSy 
and  was  hunted  down  and  murdered  by  a  man  whom  he  had 
offended.  Dunnajee  had  been  unable  to  oppose  Zoolficar  Khaa 
in  the  field,  and  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  the  Mahrattaa 
could  reabt  the  now  overwhelming  force  of  the  emperor.  In  the 
The  7^^  1699,  Aurungzebe,  who  had  established  a  cantoo- 

rianv'or'  ™^^  ^^  Brumhapooree,  on  the  Bheema,  a  Texy  central 
caiDpaign.  position,  made  his  disposals  for  a  new  campaign,  fie 
proposed  to  lead  a  part  of  the  army  against  the  fortified  strongholds 
of  the  Mahrattas,  while  the  other,  under  Zoolficar  Khan,  should 
act  in  the  open  country  against  Rajah  Ribn,  Dunnajee,  and  other 
tetun  leaders.  In  April  1699,  the  fort  of  Sattara  capitulatedy 
eapttoiatee.  ^^j  ^  rcsolute  defence.  Previous  to  its  fall,  Riyah 
R&m,  who  had  been  occupied  to  the  northward,  had  been  beaten  by 
Death  of  Zoolficar  Khan,  who  pursued  him  to  Singurh,  where  he 
lujah  Rim.  ^^  Qf  exhaustion  and  inflammation  of  the  lunga,  in 
the  month  of  March.  This  did  not,  however,  affect  the  MahrattJi 
State.  Rajah  R6m  bad  left  two  sons,  Siyajee,  who  was  ten  years 
Regency  of  o^^y  ^^  Sumbhajeo,  who  was  three  years  old ;  and  Tare 
Tan  Bye.  j^jq^  ^]ie  mother  of  the  former,  undertook  the  regency. 
As  the  emperor  continued  his  operations  against  the  fartreasee, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  court  would  have  at  once  in-vited  his 
attack,  Tara  Bye,  with  the  principal  chiefs  and  officers  of  the  State, 
led  a  wandering  life }  while  the  various  leaders  were  occupied  by 
the  levy  of  the  national  demands  of  chouth,  or  one-fourth  the 
revenue  of  all  foreign  provinces  $  gh&s-d&na,  or  grass  and  com  dues, 
and  sur-d^hmookhee,  a  claim  difficult  to  define,  but  which 
Claims  for  rested  upon  assumed  rights  over  the  coUectiona  of 
RhAs^(Un!!f  revenue.  Wherever  these  claims  were  paid  to  the 
4c.  levied.  revenue  officers,  the  people  were  not  plundered ;  when 
they  were  resisted  or  evaded,  towns  or  villages  were  laid  under 
contribution  or  openly  plundered,  and  often  buned. 
the  Mahiatta  No  Moghul  force  could  overtake  or  intercept  the  lightly 
^^^*^  equipped  Mahratta  horsemen,  and  they  became  daUy 

more  persevering  and  more  dangf  rous.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  much  of  the  Golcondsh  and  Beejapoor  cavalry  had 
joined  the  Mahrattas,  or  supported  themselves  by  independent 
plunder.  Thus,  during  the  years  1700  to  1702,  littie  variation 
occurred  in  the  porition  of  the  contending  parties.  The  emperor 
had  succeeded  in  capturing  Ax  of  the  main  forts  of  the  outer  line 
of  the  Mahratta  defences;  but  behind  them  lay  many  others, 
equally  strong  and  more  inaccefisible. 
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In    1702,  the    Mahrattaa  had    again   plundered   portions  of 
Guzeiat  and  Kliand^sh ;  and  by  1705  they  had  crossed 
the  Neibudda  into    Malwah,    routed   the    imperial  plunder 
tzoops^  and  devastated  the  country.    No  armies  could  Khuldkii, 
check  these  predatoiymoTements;  none  could  follow    "'***^''**»- 
thsMahrattas  when  they  retreated.   They  assembled  on  particular 
points  with  secrecy  and  celerity,  made  long  and  rapid  forays,  and 
again  dispersed  to  form  a  fresh  combination  and  attack. 

In  hia  history  of  this  period,  Qrant  Duff  is  of  opinion  that 
though  the  Mahrattas  were  excited,  the  war  had  not  created 
pstriotism.  This,  however,  may  be  doubted.  The  ^^ 
ncoen  of  Sivajee  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  crea-  apirit  of  the 
tioo  of  a  national  spirit  before  unknown,  and  to  his 
constant  and  passionate  appeals  to  all  classes  and  grades,  to  throw 
off  the  hated  Mahomedan  yoke,  and  to  establish  a  pure  Hindoo 
role,  when  the  Hindoo  faith  could  be  professed  without  check  or 
oppnasion,  and  its  sacred  kine  and  temples  preserved  from  out- 
rage. These  were  his  messages  to  the  people ;  and,  as  he  had 
establiahed  a  belief  in  his  Divine  mission,  was  the  surest  method 
of  exciting  them.  He  and  his  mother  had  passed  away,  but  their 
dretms  and  visions  were  not  forgotten ;  they  had  rested  in  the 
hearta  df  the  nation,  and  were  bearing  fruit  From  a  rude  un- 
warlike  peasantry,  the  Mahrattas  had  become  warriors;  in  many 
iaatanoes  their  host  generals  were  Brahmins,  and  the  experience 
of  thirty  years  had  only  proved  the  more  distinctly,  by  what 
manner  of  warfare  the  Moghuls  could  alone  be  defied,  and 
ereDtiially  wearied  out  When,  therefore,  to  national  ^  , ...  . 
Kugious  excitement  that  of  plunder  was  added,  it  is  the  war  with 
not  snrpriauig  that  the  war  became  more  than  ever  ^  ''^  "  "* 
popohir  and  successful  P^xvm  Aurungzebe's  entry  into  the 
Deocan,  up  to  the  period  of  his  commencing  his  last  struggle  with 
the  Mahrattas,  sixteen  years  had  passed  of  almost  constant  strife. 
They  had  bowed  to  the  storm,  but  were  never  broken,  and  in 
the  now  declining  years  of  the  emperor's  life,  they  met  his  greatest 
efforts  with  renewed  vitality. 

Meanwhile,  disorders  progressed  in  other  quarters.     The  Raj-* 
poota  had  grown  bolder;  the  Jats  were  in  rebellion  n^j^,,^^ 
about  Agra,  Mooltan  was  disturbed,  and  all  required  the  ni^jpoott 
the  employment  of  heavy  masses  of  troops.    The  real 
weakness  of  the  emperor  in  the  Deccan  may  be  estimated  by  the 
aaoond  rebellion  of  the  Beydur  chief,  P&m  Naik  of  g^^^. 
Wsking^rah.    The  Prince  Kftmbuksh  and  the  emperor  Beydur 
had  invited  him  to  court,  and  he  had  been  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  a  commander  of  5,000 ;  the  Order  of  the  Fish  had 
heen  conferred  upon  him,  and  his  dues  of  black-mail  had  been 

aa2 
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confinned  bj  royal  decrees.  But  the  rude  fiejdnr  Twron  felt  him- 
Belf  jeered  at  and  iiiBulted  by  the  imperial  ooortiera;  and,  in  1705. 
be  suddenly  broke  all  bis  engagements,  and  took  to  his  oldoourses. 
It  was  in  Tain  that  the  emperor  addressed  cajoling  lettezs  to  Idm, 
impretised  with  the  mark  of  his  own  band,  dipped  in  gronnd 
sandal-wood.  In  vain  that  in  one  of  these  he  wrote,  *  Alas !  that 
you  are  not  a  Mahomedan,  you  would  then  be  to  me  as  a  btother.' 
Pdm  Naik  was  at  the  head  of  20,000  militia  of  his  own 
corrigible  banditti,  but  brave  and  resolute  soldiers,  and 
^  sisted  by  Dunnajee  Jadow ;  and  when  the  emperor  in 

Too  cni  p^ror  *  '  » 

betie^es  persou  besieged  Waking^rab,  they  plundered  bis  camp, 
°'  and  vexed  him  by  night  attacks,  while  all  attempts  to 
storm  the  defile  of  Waking^rah  proved  fruitless.  Aiier  aeren 
months  of  constant  attacks  and  repulses,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
emperor,  the  Prince  E6mbuksh,  Zoolficar  Khan,  and  Diood  E3ian 
Bat  witboat  Punnee,  had  alike  fiiiled  on  many  occasions,  the  position 
•uceea*.  ^^g  stormed  by  the  two  latter  generals,  with  heavy 
loss  on  both  sides — a  fruitless  result,  for  the  Beydur  chief  retreated 
to  a  stronger  position  in  the  hills,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Soorpoor,  or  Shorapoor,  is  still  the  capital  of  the  district^  The 
case  of  Waking^rah  is  merely  an  example  of  the  times.  Nor 
Maimtu  '^^  ^^  ^o°R  before  tibe  Mahrattas  began  to  recover  the 
■uooetaet.  fQjfg  they  had  lost.  Their  cavalry,  emboldened  as  well 
by  success  as  by  the  real  weakness  of  the  emperor's  army,  gradoally 
drew  a  cordon  around  it,  and  plundered  convoys  and  detachments 
Buttle  nf  up  to  the  skirts  of  the  camp.  The  young  Mahimtta 
lumiuie..      pyj^^  gjyy,  ^3g  ^^^1  ^^dcr  detention,  and  in  1706^ 

JJ?nt™5SS'  the  emperor,  in  his  distress,  opened  a  negotiation  for 
tiationt.  iiig  release ;  but  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  chiefs  prevented  any  conclusion.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
Bati*  imperial  forces,  no  longer  able  to  keep  the  field,  le- 

mJS?with  treated  upon  Ahmednugger,  where,  on  account  of  the 
loM.  strength  of  its  fort,  the  emperor  proposed  to  estabbah 

his  principal  camp.  On  its  way  thither,  the  army  was  attacked 
Death  of  the  by  Dunnajee  Jadow  and  other  chiefSa,  and  very  soteiy 
AmSS^sIcbe.  handled,  the  whole  narrowly  escaping  a  complete  defeat. 
The  emperor  did  not  long  survive  this  event ;  and 
Aimanza.      died  at  Ahmednugger  on  February  Id,  1707,  in  the 

1  The  recorda  of  Shorapoor  were  very  valuaW«  and  interesting,  as  contain- 
ing original  correspondence  between  the  Beydnr  chiefs  in  saccessioo,  tha 
Rajahs  of  Beganngger,  the  Kings  of  Beejapoor,  the  Emperor  Aanmgzeb^ 
and  the  MahratUileaders.  They  had  been  classed  and  arranged  by  me 
when  in  political  charge  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  complete  translation ; 
->ut  on  tne  capture  of  Shorapoor,  after  the  rajah's  rebelUon  in  1858^  they 
re  destroyed  by  the  English  troops  in  posseaaion  of  the  pUoeyJf.T. 
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fiftieth  jear  of  his  reign^  and  eighty-ninth  or  ninetieth  year  of 
bis  age. 

The  puhlic  acts  of  his  reign  are  the  best  index  to  his  character.  To 
an  insatiable  ambition,  and  unscrupulous  employment  of  hii 
means  to  attain  his  ends,  he  added  a  detestable  hypocrisy,  character, 
and  indulgence  in  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  gloomy  bigotry 
and  fanatidsm  of  his  faith.  Of  all  about  him,  and  most  perhaps 
of  his  sons,  he  was  habitually  suspicious ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceiTe  how  those  employed  by  him,  knowing  themselves  to  be 
Huioonded  by  unscrupulous  spies  and  informers,  could  serve  him 
£uthfully  or  freely.  The  mistakes  of  his  political  con- 
dact  are  sufficiently  evident  by  the  sequel.  Strengthened  eireru  of  bis 
bj  him^  Beejapoor  and  Golcondah  might  have  circum-  ^^  ^^' 
Kiibed,  and  perhaps  destroyed,  the  Mahratta  power,  which,  freed 
from  these  checks,  now  rose  superior  to  all ',  while  the  delusion 
of  universal  authority  in  India,  and  the  alienation  of  the  affections 
of  the  Hindoos,  carried  with  them  their  own  elements  of  destruo- 
tioD.  But  with  all  his  hideous  defects  of  character,  it  is  im- 
poasihle  not  to  admire  the  vast  ability,  the  patience,  the  courage 
and  eneigy  with  which,  to  the  very  last,  Aurungzebe  conducted 
the  affiurs  of  his  government^  in  person.  No  detail,  however 
iBNgnificant,  in  all  his  widely-extended  dominions  ever  escaped 
him,  and  all  the  great  measures  of  his  reign  were  exdudvely 
bis  own.  It  is  questionable  whether  he  ever  sought  or  accepted 
advice,  and  equally  whether  he  ever  admitted  anyone  to  his 
perfect  confidence;  yet,  in  spite  of  his  suspicions,  his  natural 
love  for  his  children  was  great,  and  the  beautiful  mausoleum 
elected  over  his  daughter  at  Aurungabad  remains  a  memorial  alike 
of  his  affection  for  her  and  his  munificence.  His  remains  were 
carried  to  Roza,  near  Dowlatabad^  and  interred  in  the  precincts  of 
the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  saint,  Boorhan-ood-deen.  His  grave 
is  an  open  one,  covered  vrith  a  trellis-work  of  wood,  over  which  a 
jessamine  has  been  trained.  He  desired  in  his  will  that  his 
funeral  expenses  should  be  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  caps 
which  he  had  quilted  and  sold,  and  this  amount  did  not  exceed 
ten  shillings,  while  the  sale  of  his  copies  of  the  Koran— eight 
hundred  and  five  rupees — were  distributed  to  the  poor.  By 
another  will  he  left  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces  to  be 
divided  between  his  sons,  Mu&zzim  and  Azim,  and  Golcondah  and 
l^japoor  to  Eambuksh ;  an  arrangement  which,  virtually  im- 
poaeible  of  execution,  laid  the  foundation  of  civil  war. 
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CHAPTER  XX  Vn. 

OF  THE  BEIGir  OF  THB  EVPEBOR  BAHA.DUB  8HAH,  1707  TO  I7IiL 

AvBinrozEBE  had  proyided  by  will  for  the  division  of  India 
Contention  ft™ong  his  Bons,  but  it  proved  to  be  an  arrangement^ 
em^roi's  though  just  in  the  abstract,  impossible  of  execution, 
•ona.  At  the  period  of  his  death,  Mu&zzim,  the  eldest,  was 

viceroy  of  EabooL  Azim  was  encamped  near  his  father,  and 
K&mbuksh  had  been  dispatched  to  his  government  of  Beejapoor. 
Under  the  support  of  the  forces  present,  Azim,  in  defianoe  of 
his  father's  will,  proclaimed  himself  emperor  of  all  India,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  northward.  MuAzzim,  who  was  advancing 
from  the  north-westward,  had  called  up  his  eldest  son  Moiz-ood- 
deen  &om  Mooltan,  and  his  second  son  Azim-ush  Shim  from  Bengal; 
and  they  joined  him  with  their  respective  quotas  of  troops,  before 
the  arrival  of  Prince  Azim  from  the  Deocan.  The  prince  had 
hurried  on  by  forced  marches,  and  when  he  reached  Gwalior, 
nearly  all  his  artillery,  and  most  of  his  infantry,  were  in  the  rear ; 
but,  hearing  that  his  brother  had  taken  up  a  position  near  Agra, 
he  could  not  be  restrained,  and  proceeded  at  onoe  to 
between  the  attack  him.  The  armies  met  on  May  31,  1707,  and 
Mn£nSm  at  the  outset  of  the  engagement,  Azim's  impetaoeitr 
and  Aum.  gained  him  some  advantage,  for  Mu4zzim  was  absent 
hunting,  and  the  attack  was  evidently  a  surprise.  He  retunied, 
however,  immediately,  and  his  veteran  troops  were  soon  able  to 
redeem  their  loss  and  to  attack  in  turn.  When  the  battle  waa 
thus  raging,  a  violent  stonn  of  wind  and  dust  arose,  which 
darkened  the  air,  and  blowing  furiously  in  the  faces  of  Aiim*8 
troops,  threw  them  into  confusion.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
experienced  Zoolficar  Khan  now  besought  Prince  Azim  to  draw 
off  his  army  and  await  the  arrival  of  troops  from  G  walior ;  bat 
Arim  ig  de-  ^^^  advice  was  disregarded,  and  Zoolficar  left  the  field, 
featcdaad  At  this  juncture,  news  was  brought  to  Azim  thai  his 
sons,  Bedir  Bukht  and  Wallajah,  whom  he  had  placed 
in  command  of  the  right  and  left  wings,  had  been  slain,  and  that 
most  of  his  best  officers  had  also  fallen ;  he  then  caoaed  his 
elephant  to  be  urged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  he  was 
wounded  by  several  musket-shots,  and  was  finally  beheaded  by  a 
soldier,  who  climbed  up  into  his  howdah.  His  youngest  bod, 
'  lly  Teb&r,  had  accompanied  him,  and  being  found  unhurt,  was 
>in  to  his  uncle,  who  received  him  with  the  utmost  affection 
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and  adopted  him  as  his  own.    Af%er  this  hattle  the  Prince  Muiz- 
lim  was  formally  crowned  emperor,  under  the  title  of  pritiM 
Bahadur  Shah,  and  the  whole  of  the  Prince  Azim's  ^^S 
adherents,  including  Zoolficar  Khan  and  hia  father,  «mperor. 
Aarad  Khan,  anbmitted  to  him,  and  were  pardoned. 

The  Prince  Eimbukah,  who  had  taken  charge  of  Beejapoor,  had 
adknowledged  the   superiority  of  Prince  Azim,  but  p^^^ 
he  refused  to  lecoimise  that  of  the  emperor :  and  after  KAmbukah 
a  frmtlesB  negotiation  with  him,  Bahadur  Shah,  as  soon  ir  kiiied  in 
as  the  seaaon  permitted,  marched,  on  October  5,  to  the 
Beocan,  and  encountered  his  brother's  army  on  February  14, 1708, 
Dear  Hyderabad.    On  thia  occasion,  K&mbuksh  died  nutieof 
of  wounds  receiyed  in  the  action,  and  the  submission  oadenwde. 
of  all  the  proTincea  of  the  Beccan  and  Southern  India  to  the 
emperor  followed. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Shao,  son  of  Sumbhajee,  the  real 
Rajah  of  the  Mahrattaa,  had  remained   a   nominal  Anmnenwa 
prisoner  in  the  handa  of  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe.  ^Snt^oT^ 
He  had  been  kindly  treated ;  his  mother  had  become  B«jati  shao. 
a  personal  friend  of  the  emperor's  daughter,  and  the  boy  a  favour- 
ite of  the  emperor  himself,  who  had  given  him  the  familiar 
appellation  of  Shao,  by  which,  instead  of  his  proper  name  of 
Sivajee,  he  was  afterwards  known.    After  the  emperor's  death 
Shao  accompanied  Prince  Azim  for  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
way  to  Agra :  and  would  probably  have  been  carried  on,  but  for 
the  advice  of  Zoolficar   Khan,  who  recommended  his  release. 
The  Mahrattaa    c^   Tara  Bye's  party   had  immediately  taken 
idvuitage  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Moghul 
inny  from  the  Deccan,  and  had  already  retaken  several  forts, 
and  were  plundering  the  Moghul  districts.    S^lficar  Khan,  who 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  parties  Heiareiaywd 
among  them,  considered  that  Tara  Bye  would  oppose  by  prinoe 
Shao,  and  that  a  conteat  for  superiority  would  ensue 
between  them,  which,  for  the  present,  at  least  would  prevent 
farther  aggressions.    At  his  release,  Shao  agreed  to  preserve  his 
allegiance  to  the  throne  of  Dehly,  and  in  return  waa  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
]Komised  the  diatricts  conquered  from  Beejapoor  by  by  aeTem 
Sivajee,  ahould    he  prove    successfuL      Among  the 
Mahratta  chiefa  there  were  many  who  were  discontented  with 
Taia  Bye's  administration,  and  Shao  found  himself  in  a  short 
time  at  the  head  of  15,000  men.    By  Tara  Bye  he  was  And  d^tMU 
denounced  as  an  impostor;  but  this  had  little  effect,  T»mBjre. 
m  the  face  of  bis  well-known  identity.    As  he  advanced  upon 
Poonah,  he  was  joined  by  Dunnajee  Jadow,  and  Tara  Bye's  forces 
were  defeated  in  an  action  at  the  village  of  Kheir.    Thence  he 
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pressed  on  to  SattaiBi  which  was  given  up  to  him,  and  he  was 
enthroned  there  in  March  1708.    He  had  sent  a  eon- 
throned  st      tingent  of  Mahratta  cavalry  to  the  emperor,  which 
did  good  service  against  Kimhuksh  in  the  action  near 
Hyderabad,  and  had  therefore  fulfilled  his  promises  of  alle- 
giance. 
The  emperor  did  not  remain  in  the  Deccan,  but  marched  north- 
wards to  Dehly.     He  had  created  Zoolficar  Ehan 
leave*  tiM      viceroy  of  the  Deocan ;  but  as  he  could  not  be  spared 
^**"'         from  court,  Ddood  Khan  Punnee,  an  officer  of  great 
distinction^    ability,  and    bravery,  intimately  acquainted   with 
Mahratta  politics,  was  left  as  his  substitute.    With  him 
becomes        Shao  Opened  negotiations  for  the   payment  of  the 
viccror.         national  claims  of  chouth  and  sur-d^hmookhee ;  but, 
while  these  were  fully  admitted,  D&ood  Khan  reserved  the  right 
of  paying  them  himself,  as  a  check,  not  only  on  the  habitual 
plunder  of  the  Mahrattas,  but  as  security  for  their  allegiance. 
This  system  proved  perfectly  successful ;  and  while  D&ood  Khan 
romained  in  the  Deccan,  was  observed  with   scrupulous  good 
faith  by  both  parties.    Tara  Bye  continued  a  firuitless  and  desul- 
TftraBfe       ^^^7  Struggle  till  1712,  when  her  son,  on  whose  behalf 
eonflned.       ]ier  claims  as  regent  existed,  and  who  waa,  in  fact,  an 
idiot,  died.     She  was   soon  afterwards  placed  under  restraint, 
and  her  party  ceased  to  exist 
Meanwhile  the  emperor,  freed  fromapprohenaion  in  regard  to  the 
Deccan,  proceeded  towards  Rajpootana,inorder  toadjost 
^^^T^""   existing  differences  with  the  several  Statea.  It  is  possible 
kajpooMD*.    that  these  arrangements  might  have  been  protracted; 
ifth^sikh  °   ^^*  ^®  Sikhs  had  risen  in  the  Punj&b,  and  had  captured 
Sirhind :  and  the  alarm  which  they  had  croated  required 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  for  their  suppression.    As  he  passed 
through    Kajpootana,  therefore,  in    1709,  the  several  chieftains 
met  the  emperor  in  turn,  and  the  existing  differences  seem  to 
have  been  amicably  adjusted.    The  Sikhs  wero  as  easily  disposed 
of.    They  had  suffered  bitter  persecutions  from  the  Mahomedans 
Condition  of   ^^'  nearly  a  hundred  years ;  but  their  numbers,  so  fer 
the  sikba.       {^om  diminishing,  had  materially  increased ;  and  from 
a  sect  of  harmless  religious  devotees,  they  had  become  an  associa- 
tion of  warriors,  stimulated  as  well  by  the  memories  of  former 
persecution,  as  by  rovenge  and  plunder.     Oooroo  Govind,  the 
tenth  high-priest  in  succession  from  their  founder,  had  first  led 
them  in  force  against  the  Mahomedans,  in  1675 ;  but  he  was 
beaten  back,  his  forces  dispersed,  his  mother  and  children  pot 
to  death,  and  he  wandered, at  times  bereft  of  reason,  to  Nandair,in 
the  Deccan,  where  he  founded  a  Sikh  monastery,  and  was  afite^ 
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wards  assaroinated.  In  the  Pimjab,  however,  the  Sikhs  still 
ccmtinaed  their  resistance,  and  their  reprisals  upon  the  Mahome- 
dans  were  accompanied  by  the  most  shocking  cruelties.  Their 
present  chief-priest,  Bandoo,  was  a  furious  fanatic,  but  an  enter- 
prising leader,  and  he  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  Moghul 
territories,  even  as  far  as  Dehly. 

Bj  the  end  of  the  year  1711,  the  Sikhs  had  been  driven  into 
the  hills  north  of  the  Punjab,  and  were,  for  the  pre-  charies  vi. 
sent,  in  some  degree  restrained;    but  the    campaign  GermimV!'' 
against  them  was  the  last  act  of  the  emperor's  brief  jy^^i^  ^f  ^^ 
reign.    On  February  16,  1712,  he  died  suddenly  at  ^^^ 
Lahore,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  seven-  sbaii. 
tieth  of  his  age,  leaving  his  dominions,  except  from  occasional 
disturbances  by  the  Sikhs,  in  perfect  peace.    He  was  hh 
a  merciful  and  considerate  monarch,  and  though  his  <^»"«'*'- 
brothers  had  wantonly  rebelled  and  perished  in  arms  against  him, 
he  had  adopted  their  children  and  provided  for  them.    These 
acts  form  a  key  to  his  whole  character,  which,  if  somewhat  de- 
fident  in  energy,  was  yet  unstained  by  crime.    As  he  had  made 
DO  will,  a  contest  at  once  ensued  between  his  sons.    Azim-ush* 
Shin,  the  second,  who  had  been  most  in  his  Other's  confidence, 
and  had  the  royal  treasures  in  his  power,  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor,  and  intrenched  his  camp.     Zoolficar  Khan,  who  was 
present,  now  incited  the  three  other  brothers  to  action,  and  the 
camp  of  Azim-ush-Shim  was  cannonaded  for  several  days,  when, 
abandoned  by  most  of  his  adherents,  he  attempted  a  sally,  and 
perished  in  the  river  Kavee.    During  a  division  of  the  treiunre 
in  camp,  a  contest  followed  between  the  three  surviving  brothers. 
Khujista  Akhir  was  killed  in  the  first  battle,  when  Moiz-ood- 
deen  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Jeh6nd&r  Shah. 
No  sooner  had  this  event  taken  place,  than  on  the  day  following 
Rofy-ool-Eadr,  the  youngest,  suddenly  rebelled  and  attacked  his 
brother,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  action.  Jeh&ndir  Shah, 
tberefore,  remained  emperor  without  a  rival,  and  marching  at 
onoe  on  Dehly,  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  city  on  June  9, 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

OP  THE  BBI6N8  OP  THB  EXPBROB  IZRAiTDAB  8HA.H  AKD  FEBOKSliB, 
BUPr-OOO-DJEBjAl  ASD  BJItT-OOD-DOWZAM,  1712  TO  1720. 

Thk  new  emperor  was  little  fitted  for  hia  poeition,  and  aoon  giTe 
evidences  of  cruelty  and  weaknesa  of  character  which  have  hudlj 
Matdcrof  ^  parallel  in  the  hiatoriea  of  the  older  dynasties  of 
Sta??^°'  Dehly.  He  put  to  death,  in  cold  blood,  all  the  male 
tamOj.  children  of  hia  brothers  and  of  his  uncles  whom  his 

father  had  apared,  an  act  which  caused  the  utmost  indignation  and 
horror  among  all  classes  of  the  people.    Assud  Kiian 
iBvoaritMof   and  Zoolficar  Khan  were  promoted  to  the  highest 

e  emperor.  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  State ;  and  upon  the  relations  of  his  mistresB^ 
Lall  Koor,  were  showered  honours  and  employments  for  which 
they  were  not  only  notoriously  unfit  as  they  were  only  profeesioDtl 
singers  and  musicians,  but  which  exasperated  the  nobility  snd 
courtiers,  who  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  them.  An  anecdote 
is  related  by  the  author  of  the  '  Syr-ool-Mutokherin,'  of  Zoolficar 
Khan,  who,  as  yiaier,  had  to  affix  his  seal  to,  and  settle  the  fees 
of,  all  deeds  of  appointment  to  office ;  that,  in  fixing  the  dues  of 
the  patent  of  the  brother  of  Lall  Koor,  he  had  written  them  as 
5,000  guitars  and  7,000  timbrels.  Xall  Koor  complained  bitterlj 
cdote  of  ^  ^^^  emperor  of  this  insult ;  and  Zoolficar  Khan  was 
znoiflctf        called  to  answer  for  his  conduct    '  It  is  no  joke  at  all' 

*^  he  said  seriously.    *  If  the  dancers  and  singers  take  to 

the  professions  of  the  nobility,  they  at  least  must  Ure.  When, 
therefore*  I  asked  so  many  thousands  of  guitars  and  timbrels  from 
this  gentleman,  it  waa  with  a  view  of  distributing  them  to  toot 
Majesty's  dispossessed  governors  and  generals,  who  oertably  hsTS 
a  right  to  earn  their  bread  as  well  as  others.'  Zoolficar  Khan,  indeedi 
does  not  appear  to  have  spared  either  the  emperor  or  his  unwortbj 
fayourites  on  any  occasion,  and  the  estrangement  between  them 
wfis  increasing,  when  news  arrived  from  Bengal  which  csiued 
great  consternation. 

Before  he  had  joined  his  father,  Bahadur  Shah,  Prince  Aiim- 

ush-Sh£n  had  been  viceroy  of  Bengal,  and  had  left  his 

Prince  family  at  Raj  Mah&l.    He  had  only  one  son,  Ferokaiir, 

^"*  who  was  in  some  danger  after  the  destruntion  of  the 

other  princes  of  the  blood;  but  his  cause  was  espoused  hy  the 
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goTeraor  of  Behar,  Syed  Hoosein  Ally,  who,  with  his  hrother, 
Sjed  AbdooUa,  govenior  of  Allahabad,  assembled  a  The 
considerable  force,  and  defeated  the  first  army  sent  by  foJSS!"^* 
the  emperor  against  tbem,  under  the  command  of  his  <>«<«*(«d. 
son,  capturing  not  only  their  field-ardlleTT,  but  their  treasure  in 
camp.    The  emperor  now  left  Dehly  on.  Noyember  30,  ^^ 
1712,  with  an  immense  army,  xmder  the  command  of  emperoi^ 
Zoolficar  Khan ;  and  the  rivals  met  in  the  neighbour-  ^'*^ 
hood  of  Agra,  on  Deoember  28.     After  a  desperately   fought 
battle,  the  imperial  troops  retreated  in  confusion ;  and  ^e  ii 
though  Zoolficar  Khan,  at  the  head  of  his  veterans,  tried  <>«<«*<«^ 
to  retrieve  the  day,  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.    The  emperor,  with 
his  mistress,  Lall  Koor,  had  fled  from  the  field ;  and  covering  the 
retreat  of  the  disorganised  army,  Zoolficar  Khan  returned  to  Dehly. 
He  found  the  king  had  preceded  him  in  disguise,  and  was  under 
the  protection  of  his  father,  Assud  Khan.    He  would  have  pre- 
fened  making  cause  with  him,  or  at  least  carrying  him  off  to  the 
Beccan ;  but  the  timid  counsels  of  his  father,  and  the  ^he 
fact  that  the  principal  members  of  the  nobility  had  al-  ^^ 
ready  done  homage  to  Feroksidr,  prevented  any  movement. 

On  January  1, 1713,  Feroksidr  ascended  the  throne,  and  con- 
fezied  dignities  upon  all  who  had  joined  him.    Among 
others  was  Chin-Khilich  Khan,  a  noble  of  high  rank,  sncoeed^ 
already  much  distinguished  as  a   statesman   and   a  peMeof 
general,  to  whom  the  title  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  Asof  ''"***'■ 
Jih  was  allotted,  under  which  he  became  afterwards  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  characters  of  the  time.     The  emperor   then 
maiched  leisurely  towards  the  capital,  and  was  met,  on  January  30, 
at  fiara  Palla,  by  Assud  Khan  and  his  son  Zoolficar,  who  were 
presented  to  him,  and  received  honorary  dresses  and  assurances 
of  favour  and    protection.      A  party  at   court   was,   however, 
iounical  to  them.     The  new  vizier,  Meer  Joomla,  an  obscure 
person,  had  no  tolerance  for  the  old  nobility ;  and  as  the  father 
and  son   withdrew   from  the    emperor's   presence,   they    were 
separated.    Zoolficar  Khan  was  shown  into  an  adjoining  tent^ 
where  he  was  immediately  surrounded  with  persons 
who  taunted  him  with  the  death  of  the  emperor's  Khan  is  pat 
&ther,  Azim-usfa-Sh£n,  and  he  was  partly  strangled 
and  then  dispatched  by  their  daggers.    A  similar  fate  awaited 
the  ex-emperor,  Jeh&nd&r  Shah ;  while  a  few  days     ^^^ 
afterwards,  on  February  4,  as  the  emperor  entered  sbab 
I^hly,  the  venerable  Assud  Khan  was  forced  to  be-  *  ""* 
hold  the  two  bodies  dragged  by  an  elephant  about  the  city,  and 
denied  burial.    Other  cruel  executions  and  mutilations  follc^ 
and  the  new  reign,  like  the  preceding,  commenced  with  blc 
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The  ex-emperor  could  not  be  regretted ;  but  the  fate  of  Zoolficar 

Khao^  the  bravest  and  the  noblest  of  the  great   generals  of 

Aurungzebe,  excited  universal  pity. 

Feroksi&r  had  owed  his  elevation  entirely  to  the  braveiyand  devo- 

Byed  tion  of  the  brother  Syeds,  Hoosein  Ally  and  Abdoolk, 

t^^     and  had  advanced  the  latter  to  the  office  of  vizier,  the 

visier.        former  to  be  commander  of  the  forces.   But  he  had 

already  become  jealous  of  them,  and  sought  their  ruin ;  and  to  this 

he  was  urged  by  the  insidious  counsels  of  his  favourite,  the  Meer 

Joomla,  who  felt  in  them  an    opposition  to  his  designs  which 

he  could  not  overcome.    Hoosein  Ally  was,  therefore,  dispatched 

with  an  army  against  Ajeet  Singh,  the  rana  of  Jondhpoor ;  but, 

receiving  intelligence  of  the  intrigues  in  progress  at  the  capital, 

concluded  a  peace,  by  which   the    rana  sent  his  son  to  make 

submisdon  to  the  emperor,  and  agreed   to  give   his  daughter 

in  marriage  to  him.    On  his  return  to  Dehly,  it  was 

tbe  syeii        evident  to  the  brothers  that  nothing  could  be  effected 

'^^  "**       without  the  separation   of  Meer   Joomla  from   the 

emperor;  and  under  pretence  of  apprehensions  for  their  own 

safety,  they  fortified  their  palaces  and  filled  them  with  troops. 

These  proceedings  excited  the  utmost  alarm  in  the  emperor*8 

mind,    and    after    an  interview  with  them,  Meer  Joomla  was 

created  viceroy  of  Behar,  and  despatched  to  his  seat  of  goTeni-> 

gjed  ment   Abdoolla  Khan  was  now  reappointed  vizier,  and 

Rhan'^        his  brother  Hoosein  Ally  nominated  to  the  viceroyalty 

?tei?r*°'**    oftheDeccan. 

AiTiTm  of  u  '^^®  emperor  had  been  long  ill,  and  in  the  year  1716 
EDffiuh  an  embassy  arrived  from  the  English  of  Calcutta,  with 
^^  ^'  complaints  against  Meer  Jaffier,  the  governor  of  BengaL 
king  o^^'  ^^  ^  corrupt  a  court  as  the  emperor's,  it  was  probable 
Fmnce.  ^jj^y  ^q^j^  Jj^yq  received  little  notice ;  but  the  em- 
peror's physician  having  failed  to  relieve  him,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Th  em  ror  ^^®  suTgeon  of  the  embassy,  was  applied  to,  and  waa 
la  cored  bf  fortunate  enough  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  short  period. 
'  Feroksiar  was  grateful,  and  would  have  bestowed  high 
rewards  for  the  service  done  him ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  declined  all 
wboM  noble  P®™*''**^  remuneration,  and,  as  Mr.  Boughton  had 
rondact  dono  ou  a  former  occasion,  begged  as  his  recompense 
jNuentfor  that  the  justice  sought  by  his  countrymen  might  be 
theSngiiBta.    gyi^j^^^    The  terms  demanded  were  important ;  but 

they  were  conceded,  and  secured  by  imperial  patent.    The  Engliah 
were  allowed  to  purchase  the  proprietary  rights  over 
«f  the  thirty-eight  villages  near  Calcutta,  and  the  President  was 

'*'*"'*  to  have  the  power  of  granting  passes  which  would  ex- 

empt goods  from  examination  by  the  customs  officers.   Money  waa 
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to  be  coined  for  them  in  the  mint ;  and  all  persons  indebted  to 
the  company  were  to  be  made  over  to  them.  These  terms  were 
opposed  by  the  yiceroy ;  but  they  neverthleas  formed  the  basis  of 
a  far  higher  authority  in  Bengal  than  the  East  India  Company 
bad  erer  before  possessed.  The  marriage  of  the  emperor  to  the 
Kajpoot  princess  followed  his  recoveiy,  and  was  performed  with 
vniuaal  splendour  at  Dehly. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  nuptial  festivities  at  Dehly,  Hoosein 
AUy  set  out  with  his  forces  to  assume  charge  of  his  goyemment  of 
the  Deccan.    On  taking  leave  of  the  emperor,  he  gave  him  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  that  if  his  brothers  position  WTBre  in  any 
way  affected  or  threatened,  he   would  return  instantly  at  the 
bead  of  his  army;  and  this  haugbty  communication  1^,^ 
probably  increased  the  emperor's  desire  to  rid  himself  piot1!^n»t 
of  bis  powerful  subject   He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Ddood  Hoowin  Aiiy. 
Kban  Pnnnee,  promising  him  the  viceroyalty  if  he  would  attack 
Hoosein  Ally  on  his  arrival  in  the    Deccan,  and  destroy  him. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  D&ood  Khan  had  been  left  by  Zool- 
ficar  Khan  in  charge  of  his  govenmient.    He  was  a  brave  and 
tkilfttl  officer,  and  through  bis  exertions  the  Mahrattas  had  been 
hitherto  restrained  from  their  accustomed  predatory  excursions 
ind  violence.    No  more  acceptable  commission  could  have  been 
offered  to  him  than  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  earliest  friend  and 
patron ;  and  taking  up  a  position  at  Boorhanpoor,  be  ^^^^^ 
procbumed    himself   viceroy,  and    awaited    Hoosein  ^^^^ 
Ally's  arrivaL    On  August  2d,  1715,  the  rivals  met ;  nnd  jmmxi  ^ 
^ken  a  severe  battle  was  fought  near  the  city  of  Boor-  ^"^' 
banpoor,  in  which  D&ood  Khan  was  on  the  point  of  victory,  when 
be  received  a  matchlock  ball  in  his  forehead,  and  died  D^^^od  Khan 
mstantly.      Upon  this  becoming  known,  his  troops  I'^ukhl 
Mattered  and  fled,  except  some  bodies  of  Mahratta  horse,  which 
bad  hovered  around  the  combatants,  without  taking  any  decided 
ptrt  in  the  action,  and  now  tendered  their  allegiance  to  the 
riceroy.    D6ood  Khan's  wife,  who  had  been  a  Hindoo  lady,  on 
noeiving  news  of  his  death,  put  an  end  to  her  existence. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  encounter  with  Hoosein  Ally,  D&ood 
Khan  had  been  removed  from  the  Deccan  to  the  vice-  qo^„„^„c 
loyalty  of  Guzerat ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Deccan  had  of  Nixam-ooi- 
been  conducted  by  Asof  J&h  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  who  had 
formerly  been  employed  by  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe  as  governor 
of  Beejapoor  and  its  dependencies.  His  part  in  the  revolution  by 
which  Feroksiir  was  placed  on  the  throne  has  already  been  de- 
tailed; and  it  was  shortly  after  that  event  that  he  had  proceeded 
to  the  Deccan.  During  his  incumbency,  the  southern  provinces 
bad  been  governed  with   skill:   and  although   the  Mahrattas 
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affected  to  consider  that  the  arrangements  with  Diood  Khan 
had  ceased  with  his  transfer  to  Guserat,  they  were,  neyertheless, 
^  ^.M     «    ^op^  under  a  eeneral  oontroL    But  their  internal  dis- 
the  Mah>        tractions  had  not  ceased ;  and  though  Tara  Bye  was 
under  restraint,  the  members  of  her  party  continaed  to 
oppose  Shao,  with  varying  success,  acting  on  behalf  of  Sumbhajee, 
the  son  of  Rajah  R&m  by  his  youngest  wife,  who  had  been  elected 
to  succeed  Si  vajee,  the  son  of  Tara  Bye.  Thus  two  parties  had  arisen 
Mahntu       ID  the  Mahratta  States ;  one  that  of  Shao,  who  resided 
faction!.        ^^  Sattara;  the  other  of  Sumbhajee.    The  latter  was 
called  the  Kolapoor  faction,  and  each  had  the  support  of  numeroas 
partisan  chieftains  and  officers.    During  D&ood  Khan's  adminis- 
tration, he  had  maintained  the  supremacy  of  Shao ;  but  Niaain- 
ool-Moolk,  who  had  been  joined  by  some  disaffected  chiefi^  waa 
led  to  favour  the  party  of  Kolapoor.    His  policy  was  eyidently 
Kiiam-ooi-     directed  to  perpetuating  the  existing  strife,  hoping  that 
Mooik  tnna-   ^^  contending  factions  might  exhaust  each  oUier ;  but 
Hooridabad.  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  watch  its  progress, 
for  he  was  removed  to  the  government  of  Mooradabad,  when 
Hoosein  Ally  was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Deocan. 

The  new  viceroy  found  both  parties  of  Mahrattas  suffidently 
powerful  to  protect  their  own  interests,  and  equally  dispotied  to 
plunder  the  Moghul  districts  for  the  nominal  collection  of  the 
Treachery  of  UAtional  demands.  The  emperor,  too,  with  a  singular 
theenperor.  refinement  of  treachery,  had  secretly  instigated  the 
Mahratta  chieftains  to  oppose  the  viceroy ;  and  in  an  attempt  to 
suppress  the  forays  of  Dhab4ry,  a  semi-independent  chieftain,  who 
occupied  part  of  the  country  between  Khand^h  and  Guserat»  his 
troops  met  with  a  severe  defeat.  After  weighing  the  comparatiTe 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  each  party,  the  viceroy  was  induced 
to  support  Shao,  who  had  at  least  displayed  a  consistent  attach- 
ment to  the  Moghuls,  and  opened  negotiations  with  him.  The 
P^hwah,or  chief  minister  of  Shao,  was  now  Ballajee  WishwaniLthy 
DemaDda  of  *  Brahmin  of  humble  origin,  but  who  had  risen  by  his 
^^'^  character  and  great  ability  to  the  rank  he  now  oc- 

cupied. Under  his  advice,  Shao  denumded  all  the  territory  which 
had  belonged  to  Sivajee,  both  in  the  Deccan  and  Southern  IndiA ; 
and  the  collection  of  llie  national  demands.  The  pretensiooa 
of  Sumbhajee  as  rajah  of  the  Mahrattas  were  to  be  ignored 
altogether ;  and  his  recognition  as  Rajah  of  Kolapoor  only  to  be 
admitted.  For  these  privileges,  Shao  promised  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  100,000/.  a  year,  to  maintain  a  body  of  16,000  horse  for  the 
emperor's  service,  and  to  clear  the  country  of  all  depredatora^ 
Hta  term*  making  good  to  the  people  any  losses  they  might  sua- 
"led.  xbij^^  These  terms  were  at  once  accepted  by  the  vice- 
1  although  the  considerations  granted  were  enormous,  yet 
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they  had  the  effect  of  oonsolidatiiig  the  power  which  had  shown 
most  ddidie  to  aid  the  imperial  intereats,  and  poeaeesed  the  greatest 
amount  of  means  to  maintain  them. 

MesDwhile  the  emperor,  whose  schemes  for  the  destruction  of 
Hoosein  Allj  had  been  abortive,  chafed  under  the  re-  ^^ 
stnint  of  his  brother  Abdoolla ;  and  having  reopened  ewperoirB 
eommunications  with  the  Ameer  Joomhiy  commenced 
other  intrigues  with  nobles  of  the  court,  who  were  jealous  of  the 
inflaence  possessed  by  the  S jed  brothers.    These  pro-  y^^^  ^m„  (. 
oeedtQgs  alarmed  the  vizier,  who  increased  his  own  forces  ^i*™*^ 
to  25,000  men,  and  wrote  to  his  brother  to  return  with  the  least 
posnble  delay.    Accordingly,  Hoosein  Ally,  haying  completed  his 
imngements  with  Shao.  left  Boorhanpoor  in  Novem-  „      .   .„ 
oer  1719,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  which  were  mate-  recams  to 
rially  increased  by  a  contingent  of  Mahratta  cavalry,  ^^' 
under  the  charge  of  Ballajee  Wishwanith,  and  reached  Dehly  on 
December  31,  with  an  immense  retinue,  and  the  pomp  of  an 
emperor.    The  brothers,  now  united,  had  forces  at  their  command 
which  probably  exceeded  those  of  the  emperor  in  number,  and 
were  infinitelj  more  united  and  efficient.    It  was  in  vain  that 
Rajsh  Jey  Singh  besought  the  emperor  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  hiB  troops,  to  denounce  the  brother  Syeds  as  rebels,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the  army  at  large ;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
moved  to  action.  Either  from  cowardice,  or  from  an  im-  ^be  emperor 
preision  that  resistance  was  useless,  he  submitted  to  the  {hesyedi^ 
demands  of  the  brothers,  which  increased  in  exorbitancy  demandi. 
from  day  to  day,  and  ended  in  their  obtaining  possession  of  the 
roral  citadel  and  palace,  which  were  oocupied  by  their  troops. 
Thii  having  been  accomplished,  Hoosein  Ally  inarched  in  battle 
azny  with  all  bis  forces  to  the  palace  on  February  3,  1720,  and 
paid  a  short  visit  to  the  emperor,  who  made  no  remonstnince, 
and  appeared  to  submit  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  vizier,  having 
ohtained  the  keys  of  all  the  private  apartments,  repaired  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
to  the  emperor,  and  producing  the  letter  he  had  written  flned  by  uie 
to  Diood  Khan  Punnee,  in  regard  to  the  destruction  ^   ^' 
of  his  brother  the  viceroy,  upbraided  him  with  his  treachery, 
at  the  same  time  demanding  that  other  high  offices  should  be 
ooofierred  upon  them  both.    These  arrogant  demands  seem  to 
have  driven  the  emperor  to  despair.     He  retorted  in  violent 
language,  and  rising  suddenly,  retired  unceremoniously  to  the 
women's  apartments.  Meanwhile  the  city  was  filled  with  Tnmniuin 
tumult*  A  body  of  Mahratta  cavalry,  1,600  in  number,  ''^"' 
under  Suntajee  Kudum,  proceeding  to  the  viceroy's  camp,  were 
attacked  by  troops  in  the  interest  of  the  emperor  and  the  populace 

and,  cut  off  in  the  streets  from  all  aid,  perished  to  a  man.    Oit 
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desultoiy  combata  were  in  piogressy  with  mach  bloodshed. 
The  emperor  ^  proclamatioii  was  suddenly  made  that  the 
depoiod.        jiii^  ceased  to  reign,  and  that  the  Frinoe  Bofy-ood- 
Derjdt  had  been  called  to  the  throne  in  his  stead. 

llie  vizier  had  not  quitted  the  palace.  He  had  aent 
after  message  to  his  brother  to  enter  the  city  in  force,  and  pot  an 
end  to  the  increasing  riot ;  but  before  any  movement  ooold  be 
made,  some  Afghan  soldiers  in  his  service  contrived  to  enter  the 
private  court  of  the  palace  from  the  terrace  of  an  adjoining  house, 
and  the  terrified  women,  under  threats  and  tortures,  diaeloaed  the 
The  emperor  plftce  where  the  emperor  had  concealed  himself.  His 
u  conflued.  mother,  and  the  ladies  of  his  seraglio,  endearourad  to 
defend  him ;  but  he  was  dragged  away  from  them,  and  placed  in 
Hofy-ood-  strict  confinement.  Thus  ended  the  revolution.  The 
ceeds  '  prince  selected  to  be  emperor,  was  the  nephew  of  the 

late  Bahadur  Shah,  and  was  twenty  years  old.  Next  day  he 
The  poii-t«z  ascended  the  throne  in  public,  and  on  the  petition  of 
mboiuhed.  j^e  Hindoo  officers,  issued  an  edict  for  the  abolition  of 
the  poll-tax.  Two  months  afterwards,  the  wretched  Feroksiary 
«  .....  "who  had  resorted  to  every  possible  contrivance  to  pro- 
blinded,  cure  his  escape,  or  liberty  on  any  terms,  was  first 
Md  Chen*  blinded  by  order  of  the  brother  Syeds,  and  had  then 
•tnniried.  ^^^^  administered  to  him.  While  he  lay  in  his  last 
agony,  he  was  visited  by  them,  and  as  he  bitterly  reviled  them 
for  their  treachery,  they  ordered  him  to  be  strangled,  and  stood  by 
till  he  was  dead.  Guilty  and  treacherous  as  he  had  been  during 
his  life,  his  murder  excited  public  horror ;  and  as  his  body  was 
carried  to  the  grave,  it  was  followed  by  thousands  of  the  people, 
invoking  curses  on  his  destroyers. 

The  selection  of  the  new  emperor  was  in  one  sense  unfortunate. 
^  He  was  then  ill,  and  died  of  consumption  on  June  16, 

The  vounff 

euiiwrordiei.  1720.  His  younger  brother,  Rufy-ood-Dowlah,  was 
iRnncceeded  then  placed  on  the  throne;  but  his  elevation  was 
brother  Rufy.  coutested  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  Agra,  who  de- 
ood-Dowiah.  ciaxed  in  favour  of  Nikosiir,  the  younger  son  of  the 
late  Prince  Akbur.  This  rebellion  was  quickly  suppressed ;  bat 
Who  alio  *^®  young  emperor,  who,  like  his  brother,  was  con- 
^^**-  sumptive,  died  soon  afterwards.     The  choice  of  the 

Botbnn         Syed  brothers  now  fell  upon  Roshun  Akhter,  a  grandson 
•nrc«M!dsai     of  the  Empeior  Bahadur  Shah,  who  had  hitherto  lived 
Mahomed       .^  retirement  at  Dehly.    He  had,  however,  been  well 
educated,  and  his  mother,  a  woman  of  great  strength  of  character 
and  ability,  was  much  respected.     Hoshun  Akhter  was  in  his 
~  '"^nth   year,  and  ascended  the  throne   under  the    title  of 
'id  Shah.    The  date  of  hb  accession  was,  however,  ^ed 
I  deposition  of  Feroksi&r,  or  September  1719. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

or  THB  BSIGK  OF  THE  EMPEROR  MAHOMED  SHAH, 

1720  TO  1723. 

Apier  hi«  acoesuon,  tlie  joong  emperor  continued  under  the 
strict  control  of  the  brother  Sjeds,  who  carried  on  the  ,^^  g^eda* 
gorernment  of  the  empire  in  his  name.  His  mother  p<»t^ion- 
enjained  upon  him  the  most  careful  observance  of  their  wishes,  at 
least  for  the  present ;  for  it  was  evident  that  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  attain  independence,  would  be  attended  with  nothing 
short  of  destruction.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  the 
diflnissal  of  Ballajee  Wishwanith,  and  the  Mahratts  forces  which 
had  accompanied  the  viceroj,  Hoosein  Ally,  to  Dehly.  seuiement 
It  was  by  no  means  consonant  with  the  policy  of  the  Miuintu 
viceroy  to  behave  to  them  with  ill-faith.  He  had  not  el**""- 
only  been  assisted  very  materially  by  them,  but  without  the  ful- 
filment of  his  engagements,  he  well  knew  that  the  Deccan  would 
relapse  into  the  disorder  in  which  he  had  found  it.  The  Mah- 
ratts forces  were,  therefore,  fully  paid.  Shao's  mother  and 
fiumly,  who  had  been  hitherto  detained  at  Dehly,  were  given 
oTer  to  the  care  of  Ballajee  Wishwan&th ;  and  imperial  patents 
for  the  collection  of  the  chouth  and  sur-ddshmookhee  du^  in 
cunfirmation  of  the  engagements  between  the  viceroy  and  Shao, 
vere  duly  executed  and  delivered  during  the  year  171d-20. 
Nothing  80  formal  or  complete  in  character  had  ever  before  been 
obtuned  by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  their  hitherto  desultory  claims, 
enforced  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  were  now  placed  upon  a 
natioDal  footing,  acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  the  imperial 
government  The  student  will  find  them  detailed  with  great 
precision,  from  the  original  documents,  in  chapter  18,  vol.  i.  of 
Gnnt  Duff's  <  History  of  the  Mahrattas,'  pp.  445-462. 

So  fiir,  therefore,  the  Mahrattas  were  safe  for  the  present ;  but 
elements  of  trouble  were  thickly  strewn  in  the  empire,  . 
wnico  were    not  long   m   assuming   decided  forms. 
Several  formidable  insurrections  broke  out  in  difierent  quarters ; 
that  in  Kashmere,  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  religious  war,  was 
^th  difficulty   suppressed.      These,    however,   were 
minor  occurrences  in  comparison  with  the  proceedings  Mooik 
of  Nizam-ool-Moolk.    He  had  been  relieved  from  bis  ^mior  of 
wvemment  of  Mooridabad,  and  sent  for  to  the  capital,  ^''■*'- 
▼here  the  Syeds  had  hoped  to  make  him  subMrvient  to  their 
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views ;  but,  finding  him  impracticable,  appointed  him  governor  of 
Malwah.  Under  his  vigorous  administration,  the  local  disorders 
were  soon  suppressed,  and  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
HtsTi  our  ^^^^^9  ^^^  Scantily  garrisoned  by  imperial  troops. 
tn  remird  to  Among  these  he  had  many  friends ;  the  people  were 
favourable  to  him,  and  the  position  of  the  brother 
Syeds  at  Dehly  rendered  it  improbable  that  they  could  dispatch 
any  considerable  force  against  him.  They  were  not,  however, 
without  apprehension ;  and  after  remonstrances,  which  proved  to 
be  of  no  avail  whatever,  an  army  of  observation  was  stationed  by 
them  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Malwah. 

The  latter  measure  seems  to  have  decided  Nizam-ool-Moolk  as 
Kizan-ooi-  ^  ^  course  of  action.  He  marched  suddenly  aouth- 
XvMceii  wards  from  Seronje  in  the  month  of  April  1721,  and 
province  '^^^^^  passing  the  Xerbudda,  the  great  fortreas  of 
Popeintio-  Aseergurh  was  given  up  to  him  by  its  oonuna&der. 
cent XIII.  Boorhanpoor  followed;  and  Ghous  Khan,  the  governor 
of  Berar,  joined  him  with  all  his  troops  and  a  train  of  artillery, 
as  did  also  several  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  were  at  variance  wi^ 
Ninm-ooi-  Shao,  with  their  forces.  Dilawur  Ally  EJian,  the  general 
attacked  by  ^^^  w&B  in  Command  of  the  army  to  the  north  of 
force?,  which  ^cdwfth,  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  follow* 
u-e  defeated,  ing  Nizam-ool-Moolk  across  the  Nerbudda,  found  him 
in  a  position  near  Boorhanpoor,  and  attacked  him  furionaly  on 
June  20 ;  but  he  was  killed  in  the  action,  and  the  whole  of  his 
artillery,  camp-equipage  and  treasure  captured.  This  victory 
secured  Nizam-ool-Moolk  in  his  position,  and  the  news  of  it  gare 
secret  satisfaction  to  the  emperor  and  his  party,  while  to  the 
Syeds  it  was  a  subject  of  profound  disquiet;  and  after  much 
consultation,  it  was  determined  that  Hoosein  Ally  should  take  the 
field  against  the  conqueror. 

Meanwhile  the  defeated  troops  of  Dilawur  Ally  Khan  had 
TbetmperiAi  formed  a  junction  with  Alum  Ally,  the  imperial  com- 
attac^k  Slum-  mander-in-chief  in  the  Deccan,  who  advanced  into  Berar 
ooi-Mooik.      n^  ^jjQ  jjg^  Qf  ^  ^gjy  powerful  army.    On  the  other 

hand,  Nizam-ool-Moolk  had  been  able  to  equip  his  artillery  fram 
the  imperial  magazines  in  Boorhanpoor  and  Aseergurh,  and  his 
forces  were  now  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  imperialists. 
By  whom  ^^  armies  met  near  the  town  of  Balapoor,  in  Berar, 
i^Jn'"*  on  August  8, 1721.  Nisam-ool-Moolk  had  posted  hia 
defeated.  artillery  under  cover  of  some  brushwood,  and  Alum 
Ally,  believing  that  the  troops  opposed  to  him  were  flying  from 
the  field,  pressed  ardently  in  pursuit,  when  the  maf^ed  guns 
AiamAiiy  Opened  upon  him  with  deadly  eflect  in  showers  of 
takiued.        grape.    It  was  impossible  to  withdraw,  and,  fighting 
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bravely  to  the  last,  be  penahed  on  the  field  with  several  of  hia 
best  officers.    This  victory  was  aa  complete  aa  that  Effecuofthe 
OTer  Dilawur  Ally  Khan ;  and  Nizam-ool-Moolk  was  ^'^^^'y* 
aftervarda  joined  by  aeveral  of  the  commanders  who  had  been 
opposed  to  him. 

Xo  troops  in  the  imperial  interest  now  remained  in  the  Deccan 
by  whom  the  progress  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  could  be  opposed ;  and, 
00  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Alum  Ally  reaching  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
capital,  Hoosein  Ally  prepared  to  march  to  the  Deccan  and  Ho<>»eiu 
and  to  take  the  emperor  with  him,  leaving  his  brother,  for  the 
the  viiier,  in  charge  of  the  government     For  some  ^^**°' 
time  past,  a  private   understanding    had   existed  between  the 
emperor  and  Mahomed  Ameen  Khan,  a  noble  of  the  court  attached 
to  his  person,  in  opposition  to  the  Syeds ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
hare  taken  any  definitive  form  till  the  march  to  the  Deccan  was 
commenced.     On  August  24,  the  emperor  joined  the  camp,  and 
bj  September  14,  it  had  roached  a  point  about  100  miles  to  the 
•oath  of  Agra.  Meanwhile  the  conspirators  had  decided  ^^^^1,^^. 
on  patting  Hoosein  Ally  to  death,  and  drew  lots  for  Againtc 
the  purpose.     The  execution  of  the  act  fell  upon  a 
Kalmok  Tartar,  named  Meer  Hyder,  a  savage  fanatic,  who,  as  the 
minister  entered  camp,  approached  his  palankeen  with  a  petition, 
and  as  he  wa£  readmg  i^  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  ^bois 
The  aasaasin  was  instantly  cut  to  pieces;  but  the  camp  "■"•totted, 
was  filled  with  tumult  and  bloodshed,  and  it  is  probable  the  em- 
peror would  have  perished  in  his  tent  but  for  the  presence  of  mind 
of  some  of  the  officers  of  his  guards,  who  seated  him  on  an  elephant 
aod  rallied  the  guards  around  him.     Mahomed  Shah  a  great 
teems  to  have  been  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  ^^^Sct^^ 
GotuRge  of  hia  race,  for  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  'ouowi. 
fbrioos  conflict  which  followed,  exponng  himself  freely  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight    The  attack  on  the  emperor's  camp  had 
been  made  by  the  nephew  of  Hoosein  Ally,  who  waa  killed ;  and 
upon  the  event  becoming  known,  the  rest  of  the  troops  submitted. 

The  news  of  Hoosein  Ally's  death,  and  the  revolution  in  camp, 
leached  the  vixier  on  September  16,  who  at  once  pre-  nvtr-^toh 
pared  to  resist ;  and  on  the  19tii  Rufy-ool-Eudr,  a  grand-  on  fb/th^e 
Bon  of  Bahadur  Shah,  was  brought  out  of  the  palace  ^^  ^^  ^^»'"- 
and  placed  on  the  throne.    The  vizier  also  attempted  to  conciliate 
the  troops  by  largesses  and  increased  ratea  of  pay,  and  to  attach 
the  old  nobility  to  him  by  grants  of  offices  and  estates.    On 
October  1,  the  new  emperor  and  the  vizier  took  the  field ;  and 
their  army  moved  in  the  direction  of  Mahomed  Shah'a  camp,  being 
much  strengthened  by  the  junction  of  many  of  Hoosein  ^he  rirai 
Ally's  veterans.     After  aome  changes  of  position  on  'orceimeet. 
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both  sides,  the  annies  met  in  battle  on  October  20.  Partial  con- 
tests ensued,  with  yaiying  advantage,  from  that  day  till  the  24th, 
when,  in  a  charge  on  foot  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Syeds  of  his 
TheTizier  ^^^  cl*">  the  vizier  was  severely  wounded,  and 
wounded  and  ^th  his  younger  brother  taken  prisoner  and  canned 
prtaoner.  to  the  emperor,  whose  Tictoiy  was  now  complete ;  and 
Tietorrof  on  November  2  he  entered  Dehly  in  triumph.  Maho- 
Miriiomed'^'^  med  Ameen  Khan  had  been  created  vizier,  and  his  prfr- 
^*^'  decessor,  though  kindly  treated,  was  for  the  present 

confined  to  his  pahice.  The  power  of  the  family,  so  long  dooiinant 
in  the  State,  was,  however,  completely  broken,  and  was  never 
I  afterwards  restored.  The  emperor  received  letters  of 
pnbiio  eon'  Congratulation  from  all  the  viceroys  of  the  empire,  in« 
gnt  ooM.  ^^^ijjj^  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  and  from  all  the  inferior 
officers,  as  well  as  from  the  chiefs  of  the  European  factories,  and 
for  a  time  it  appeared  that  the  revolution  had  been  tiie  precoxsar 
of  a  long  and  peaceful  reign ;  nor  at  this  period  of  profound  tzan- 
quillity  did  it  seem  as  if  any  element  of  serious  danger  or  appre- 
hension eziBted, 

On  January  10, 1721,  Mahomed  Ameen  Khan  died ;  and  Kizam 
Nium-ooi-  ool-Moolk,  whose  resistance  to  the  Syed  brothers  had 
hSSmcB  ^"^'^  ^^^  foundation  of  the  successful  revolution,  was 
visier.  created  vizier  in  his  stead.  He  was  not  for  the  present, 

however,  able  to  leave  the  Deccan  in  order  to  assume  office ;  and 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  appearances  of  peace  in  the 
Bebeiiionuf  empire  were  deludve,  Ajeet  Singh,  rana  of  Jondhpoor, 
Ajeet  Singh,  j^i^  heeu  a  partisan  of  the  Syeds,  and  watching  his 
opportunity,  possessed  himself  of  Ajmere.  No  offisnsive  move- 
ment against  him  was  undertaken,  and  he  was  pacified  or  restrained 
by  being  allowed  to  retain  it,  and  being  made  governor  of 
Agra. 

This  weakness  in  the  executive  power  was   temporarily  re- 
deemed  by  the  arrival  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  at  Dehly, 
Vooikarrires  on  January  18,  1722.    He  found  the  emperor  given 
M  Dehly.       ^^  ^  sensual  pleasures,  surrounded  by  favourites,  whose 
only  care  was  to  gratify  him ;  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  littie 
attention  being  paid  to  the  affairs  of  State.  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk  was  of  too  proud  a  disposition  to  condliate  the 
emperor,  and  was  probably  meditating  his  final  proceedings;  for 
the  emperor  and  his  courtiers  were  already  supporting  a  rival 
irisam-ooi-      against  him  in  Hyder  Kooly  Khan,  the  late  govenor 
mnrchesto     ^^  Guzerat.    The  vizier  was  too  astute  a  statesman  to 
ousenk        hesitate  between  preserving  a  difficult  and  distasteful 
office  at  court,  and  taking  up  an  entirely  independent  position. 
On  October  9, 1722,  having  been  appointed  to  the  viceroyaltj  of 
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Quzerat,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Deccan,  he  marched  south- 
wards. In  Quzerat  he  encountered  a  show  of  opposition  And  recnriM 
from  the  troops  of  Hyder  Kooly  Khan,  the  late  ^ice-  ^  ^^*'- 
roj;  but  this  haying  been  overcome,  he  left  his  maternal  uncle 
in  charge  of  the  province,  and  returned  to  Dehly,  after  a  compara- 
tiTelj  brief  absence,  in  July  1723. 

At  the  court  of  Shao  some  important  changes  had  taken  place. 
Ballajee  Wiahwanith  had  died  soon  after  his  return  Mahntta 
from  Dehly,  and  had  been  succeeded  as  P^hwah  by  his  S™i2,i55J*** 
ion,  Bajee  Rio,  who^  possesamg  all  his  father's  qualities  wiahwanAtb. 
as  a  statesman,  was  superior  to  him  in  ambitious  de-  §1?J^^ 
ngn,  and  efficiency  as  a  predatory  commander  in  the  lucce^M 
fields    Bajee  Rio  at   once  appreciated  the  profound 
sagacity  of  his  father's  arrangements  with  Nizam-ool-Moolk|  an^ 
the  value  of  the  confirmation  by  the  emperor  of  the  Mahratta 
national  rights,  and  he  soon  succeeded  in  animating  hi. 
Shao,  and  with  him  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Mahratta  >"»•"«•• 
State,  to  a  prosecution  of  similar  demands  upon  the  whole  of  the 
imperial  provinces.    He  did  not  fail  to  see  in  Nizam-ool-Moolk's 
return  to  the  Deccan,  the  future,  and  perhaps  speedy,  dismember- 
ment of  the  Moghul  empire.     The   Mahratta   rights  over  the 
Beocan  and  Camatic  were  secured ;  why  should  they  not  be  spread 
to  Hindoatan  P    '  Let  us  strike,'  he  said  to  Shao, '  at  the  trunk 
of  the  withering  tree ;  the  branches  must  fall  of  themselves.'  This 
policy  waa  adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  Shao  and  by  the  Mahratta 
leaders,  and  the  attempt  was  only  delayed  till  a  fitting  opportunity 
should  present  itself. 

The  speedj  success  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk  in  securing  the  govern- 
ment of  Gttzerat,  surprised  and  mortified  the  emperor 
tnd  his  party  at  Dehly.    It  was  an  undertaking  which  Nium-ooi- 
they  had  supposed  would  have  occupied  much  time,  and  mum  to 
might,  aa  they  hoped,  have  procured  the  vizier's  de-  ^^^' 
■traction.     His  return  to  Dehly  and  resumption  of  office  were 
least  of  all  contemplated,  and  his  presence  became  more  than 
ever  insupportable.    His  austere  manners  and  habits,  his  attempts 
to  wean  the  emperor  from  the  debasing  influences  by  which  he 
wss  surrounded,  were  passively  resisted ;  but  the  demeanour  of  the 
eoortiera,  and  indeed  of  the  emperor  himself,  was  so  unmistakably 
id  verse,  that,  finding  his  situation  daily  more  difficult      ^^^ 
to  endure,  he  feigned  sickness,  and  shortly  afterwards  oinreM 
tendered  his  resignation  of  the  ministry.    This  was  ^turamo 
accepted  with  seeming  regret,  and  he  was  permitted  to  ***"  ^'*^*°' 
depurt  to  his  viceroy alty  of  the  Deccan  on  October  21,  1723, 
having  received  the  new  title  of  Asof  J&h,  and  a  patent  as  lieu- 
tenant of  the  empire. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OF   THE  BEIGir  OP  THE  £MP£ROB  XAHOMED  SHAH   (cotUmuedjf 

1728  TO  1738. 

NizAM-ooL-MooLK  had  no  sooner  departed  from  Debly,  than  a 
Plot  mrnintt  ^^^^  ^**  formed  against  him  by  the  emperor  and  hia 
5»zjim-ooi-      courtiers,  which  was  of  serious  import ;  and  the  leisurelj 

manner  in  which  he  moved  through  Malwah,  allowed 
ample  time  for  its  preparation.  Moobariz  Khan,  a  brave  and 
ambitious  officer,  well  known  to  be  inimical  to  Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
was  the  governor  of  Hyderabad  and  the  Gamatic,  with  a  fine 
army  at  his  disposal ;  and  the  emperor  wrote  to  him  with  his  own 
hand,  denouncing  Nizam-ool-Moolk  as  a  traitor  who  contemplated 
establishing  his  own  independence,  and  urging  him  to  attack  and 
kill  the  viceroy  by  any  means  in  his  power,  transmitting  at  the 
same  time  a  new  patent  as  viceroy  of  the  Deccan  for  himself, 
uootaris  to  be  used  in  case  of  success.  Nizam-ool-MooIk  did 
adTaneei  to  ^^^t  reach  Aurungabsd  till  July  1724,  by  which  time 
smnm-ooi-  Moobariz  Khan  had  made  his  preparations.  Some 
^^ooik.  correspondence  passed  between  the  parties,  which  led 

to  no  result,  and  finally  he  marched  upon  Aurungabad,  near 
Buttle  of  ^^ich,  at  the  village  of  Shukur  Kh^ra,  between  the  city 
Bbukur        and  the  fort  of  Dowlatabad,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 

on  October  2.    In  this  action  Moobariz  Khan  was  sUin 

Kban^is*  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^>  ^^^  ^^  troops,  for  the  most  part, 
killed  In  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  The  victory  was  duly  re- 
ported to  the  emperor  by  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  who  sent 
his  adversary's  head  as  that  of  a  rebel  who  had  conspired  againat 
the  State,  and  hadsufifered  a  rebel's  death ;  but  there  can  belittle 
doubt  that  Nizam- ool-Moolk  was,  at  the  time,  fully  aware  of  the 
emperor's  treachery,  and  held  himself  virtually  absolved  from  hiB 
allegiance.  Marching  southwards,  he  gained  possession  of 
snbmiuton  Cfolcondah  and  Hyderabad,  and  the  whole  of  the 
wuthera  southern  provinces  submitted  without  a  blow. 
provinces  Qh  receiving  news  of  his  success  against  Moobazix 

Khan,  the  emperor  had  deprived  Kizam-ool-Modlk  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Guzerat  and  Malwah,  to  which  other  officers  were  ap- 
pointed ;  but  Hamed  Khan,  the  uncle  of  the  viceroy,  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  province,  although  recommended  by  hia 
nephew  to  give  up  his  office,  declined  to  do  so,  and  wan  for  a 
while  successful,  being  aided  by  two  Mahratta  chieftains,  at  the 
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iiead  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  Sur  Boolund  Khan,  however^ 
who  had  been  viceroy  of  Kabool,  and  was  now  transferred  to 
Ouierat,  was  a  akilfiil  ffeneral,  and  Hamed  Khan  and  „     ^  ^^ 

T  •    »»  1       a         1-i*  ■•  .  t      *   i.     .    1  t  t  »  Hamed  Kh&n 

hi8  Mahratta  allies  were  ammately  defeated,  and  dnven  defeated  m 
oat  of  the  province ;  but,  aa  the  price  of  the  Mahratta    ^"^'*^ 
aaaistanoe,  Hamed  Khan  had  assigned  to  his  allies  the  chouth  and 
snr-d^shmookhee  of  Gozerat,  which  had  been  only  partially  levied 
by  maiaoding  parties  before.    This  became  a  new  charge  upon 
the  revenue,  and  one  which  Sur  Boolund  Khan,  his  successor,  was 
ultimately  obliged  to  admit.    The  grants  of  chouth,  &c.  obtained 
by  the  P^shwi^  from  Sur  Boolund  Khan,  were  made  peeiajee 
over  to  Peelajee  G^ikwar,  one  of  the  Mahratta  com-  ohtfinJ'the 
manders,  for  collection  as  an  hereditary  right,  and  hence  2b!!St^of 
acquired  a  power  unknown  before.    It  was  thus  that  uuwr&L 
the  national  Mahratta  rights,  the  collection  of  which  was  confided 
to  difiSerent  chieftuns,  as  they  progressed,  became,  as  it  were, 
private  as  well  as  national  property ;  for  a  portion  of  the  collections 
was  aafigned  to  them  for  the  maintenance  of  their  troops,  and 
a  means  of   collection   ensured   which    was    never 
relaxed.  Theee  parties,  instead  of  vimting  the  provinces  Miuintu 
over  which  their  rights  extended,  at  particular  periods  ^^^^' 
only,  now  settled  in  them ;  spread  their  agents  over  them,  and 
thus  gradually  and  insidiously  extended  the  Mahratta  influence 
far  beyond  its  original  bounds. 

Meantime  Nizam-ool-Moolk  endeavoured  to  pursue  his  old 
policy  of  sowing  dissension  among  the  Mahrattas,  and  iiisAni.ooi. 
Ncuring himself thereby;butinBajeeR^,thePtehwah  ^^^i^ 
or  chief  minister  of  Shao,  he  had  found  a  wily  and  unaucceAafuL 
niocesaful  opponent.  Nizam-ool-Moolk's  intrigues  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fixed  sum,  instead  of  the  indefinite  claims  of  chouth, 
which  had  been  almost  successful  at  the  court  of  Shao,  during  the 
PMiwah's  absence,  were  completely  foiled  on  his  return ;  and  as 
Nitam-ool-Moolk  had  accepted  the  aid  of  the  Kolapoor  party,  the 
PMwah  retaliated  by  pressing  the  claims  on  Guzerat,  and  dis- 
treaaing  Nizam-ool-Moolk  so  effectiTely  in  the  field  in  1720,  that 
he  was  able  to  make  his  own  terms.  While  engaged  in  these 
operations,  the  forces  of  Sumbhajee,  of  Kolapoor,  were  defeated  by 
those  of  Shao,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the 
Mahratta  throne,  and  content  himself  with  Kolapoor  and  the 
territory  assigned  to  it  In  1730,  Dhab&ry,  a  Mahratta  chieftain  of 
much  power,  had  been  excited  by  Nizam-ool-Moolk  to  oppose  the 
P^hwah  in  Malwah  and  Guzerat ;  but  Bajee  R&o  ^^  ^^  ^ 
did  not  give  hun  time  to  advance  mto  the  Deccan,  or  f<Mtod bribe 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Nizam-ool-Moolk :  he  met  nnd  iTtued  m 
him  near  Baroda,  and  in  the  action  fought  on  April  1,  *^^^"^ 
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1731,  completely  defeated  him  ;  Dhabdry  was  killed  in  the  action. 
By  this  victory  not  only  were  the  plans  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk 
completely  oyerthrown,  but  Bajee  R&o  became,  without  a  riral, 
the  supreme  minister  of  the  Mahratta  State.    At  this  juncture, 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  probcbly  expected  that  the  arms  of  Rajah  Rao 
would  have  been  directed  against  himself;   but  the  P^hwah*fl 
policy  was  not  so  much  directed  to  the  humiliation  of  his  riral,  as 
to  the  extension  of  the  Mahratta  predatory  system ;  and  at  an 
j^^^   .     interview  which  was  brought  about  between  them, 
between         Nizam-ool-Moolk  received  assurances  of  good-will  on 
xooik  ud      the  part  of  the  PcSshwah  while  he  did  not  interrupt 
the  P6«uwaii.  ^jj^  Mahratta  designs  on  Northern  India.    It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  this  nefarious  agreement  was  ever  committed  to 
writing,  in  the  form  of  a  treaty ;  but  the  historians  of  the  period 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  it  was  made,   and  the  conduct  of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  justifies  the  belief.    Up  to  1732,  many  portions 
of  Malwah  had  been  laid  under  contribution  by  the  Mahratta 
leaders,  and  the  families  of  Pow&r,  Sindia  and  Holkar  had,  like 
that  of  the  Gaikwar,  received  allotments  of  the  national  rights  of 
collection.    The  son  of  Dhab&ry  was  confirmed  in  the  rights  of 
Guzerat^  having  Peelajee  Gdikwar  as  his  hereditary  deputy ;  and 
thus  four  powerful  Mahratta  chieftains  were  established  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  the  imperial  dominions  north  of  the  Nerbudda, 
prepared  to  extend  their  claims  even  to  the  capital. 
After  the  agreement  with  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  the  P^hwah  did 
not  long  delay  the  commencement  of  his  movements, 
p^bwah't     Sur  Boolund  Khan,  in  consequence  of  his  assignment  of 
*^^'^''     the  chouth,  had  been  superseded  in  Guzerat  by  Rajah 
Abhy  Singh;   but  this  person — a  mere  court-favourite— proved 
less  able  to  check  the  Mahrattas  than  his  predecessor ;  and  his  hav- 
ing procured  the  assassination  of  Peelajee  Gaikwar  only  served  to 
exasperate  the  rest  of  the  Mahrattas  in  the  province  more  strongly 
against  him.    They  not  only  aroused  the  predatory  tribes  of  the 
province  to    rebellion,  but   invaded   Rajah    Abhy  Singh's  cvn 
territory,  oblipring  him  to  return  to  it,  and  abandon  Guzerat  to 
themselves.    In  Malwah,  Mahomed  £han  Bungush  vms  the  im- 
perial viceroy,  and  the  P^shwah^s  first  movement  was  against 
him.      Bungush  was  then  conducting  a  campaign   against  the 
Rajah  of  Bundelkund ;  and  was  surprised  and  driven  into  a  amsU 
fort  by  the  P^shwah,  whence  he  was  only  rescued  by  the  braveir 
of  a  body  of  his  own  Rohilla  clansmen.    For  the  service  rendered 
to  him  by  the    P^shwah,  the   rajah  conferred  upon  him  the 
territory  of  Jhansee  and   some    estates    in   Kalpee,  which  aro 
memorable  as  the  first  possessions  obtained  by  the  Mahrattas  in 
T^'"''o8tan. 
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The  court  at  Dehly  was  too  weak  to  offer  any  resistance,  and 
Bajee  Rao^s  claims  grew  in  proportion.    They  would  ^^^^^^^y^  j 
probaUy  have  been  pressed  in  force,  but  for  the  ap-  the  Dehij 
poiotment  of  Rajah  Jey  Singh  as  viceroy  of  Malwah, 
who  induced   the  P^hwah  to  agree    to  be    content  with  the 
executive  government  of  Malwah — ^an   arrangement  ThePethwah 
▼hicfa  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.    This,  however,  j!;yjIrn*mMt 
was  a  material  step  gained  in  Bajee  Rao's  policy ;  he  <><  M«iwaii. 
had  not  only  established  the  national  claims  over  Malwah,  and 
left  four  powerful  chiefs  to  collect  them,  but  had  obtained  the 
actual  administration  of  the   province.      Contented   with   this 
snaQgement  for  the  present,  Bajee  Rio  returned  to  the  Deccan, 
haring  directed  Holkar  to  continue  the  predatory  in-  j.  ^  ^^ 
Tasion  of  the  imperial  territory  during  his  absence,  pn-rfatorr 
This  service  was  performed  with  alacrity.    Not  only  **'**'*'  ""** 
did  the  Mahratta  horse  penetrate  as  far  as  Agra,  but  levied  con- 
tributions in  Northern  Quzerat,  which  had  been  hitherto  exempt 
from  their  presence.    A  great  expedition  under  Mosuffer  Khan 
was  sent  from  Dehly  against  him,  but  eluding,  yet  constantly 
harassiDg,  the   Moghul  army, .  Holkar  pursued  his  own  course, 
tad  Mozuffer  Khan  eventually  returned  to  the  capital. 

B^ee  Rio,  having  completed  his  arrangements  in  the  Deccan, 
lecommenced   his    proceedings   against    the  imperial  Muhntude- 
govemment  in    1786,  by  pressing  his   demands   for  M«lw«»^and 
patents  confirming  the  Mahratta  dues  on  Malwah  and  oiuerac 
Giuerat    It  is  probable  the  emperor  would  have  granted  them ; 
hot  the  Moghul  nobility  at  court  protested  against  the  humilia- 
tion, and  the  measure  was  delayed.    This,  as  might  have  been 
foreseen-r-if  the  Mahratta  character  had  been  understood — only 
produced  higher  demands,  and  they  assumed  very  formidable 
dimensions.    Malwah  was  to  be  given  up,  with  many  other  forts 
•ad  dties,  and  the  chouth,  &c.  of  the  north-west  provinces.   With 
these  terms  it  was  impossible  to  comply :  and  a  compromise  was 
made  by  which  Bajee  Rio  obtained  an  additional  right  of  two  per 
cent  on  the  revenues  of  the  Deccan,  with  some  other  minor 
privileges.    This  new  grant  might,  it  was  supposed,  and  perhaps 
hoped  at  court,  either  lead  Bajee  Rio  into  war  with  Nizam-ool- 
Moolk,  on  whose  territory  the  new  tax  was  imposed,  or  become  the 
means  of  the  viceroy's  reconciliation  with  the  emperor.    Bajee 
Hio,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  carry  out  the  collection  of  the 
new  grants,  and  still  preserved  his  original  claims.    Holkar  was 
levybg  contributions  in  Bundelkund,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Onde ;  and  the  court  of  Dehly,  finding  Bajee  Rio  im-  The  imperial 
pncticable,  determined,  if  possible,  to  expel  him  from  S!;*?',i;?;Jf 
Malwah  by  force,  and  drive  the  Mahrattaa  across  the  "»*  Hoiur. 
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Nerbudda.  With  this  view,  Khan  DowriLiiy  and  Kummnr-ood- 
deen  Khan,  two  of  the  best  imperial  generals,  niarched  against 
Bajee  R&o  from  Dehlj.  Just  at  this  juncture,  Holkar,  who  had 
been  plundering  on  the  Jumna,  was  sharply  attacked  by  Saadat 
Khan,  the  viceroy  of  Oude,  and  forced  to  retreat,  and  the  viceroy 
moved  on  to  Agra,  writing  a  magniloquent  despatch  to  the  em- 
peror of  his  sttocesses.  He  then  effected  a  junction  with  Khan 
B»je«  RAo  Dowrim's  army,  which  was  near  Muttra.  Bajee  lUo, 
FoHbwah  in  uo  degree  dismayed  by  these  events,  eluded  the 
grand  armies  before  their  junction,  and  marching 
directly  upon  Dehly,  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  a  day,  pitched  his 
camp  near  the  suburbs.  The  emperor  and  his  court,  in  the  ab- 
The  im  eriai  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  army,  were  naturally  alarmed  j  but  a 
cAvainr  de-  force  of  8,000  horse  was  sent  out  under  Mozuffer  Khan, 
^    '  which  was  defeated  by  the  Mahrattas  with  heavy  loss. 

The  main  army  had  meanwhile  advanced ;  and  after  a  brief  and 
Bajee  BAo  Unimportant  akinmah  with  a  portion  of  it,  Bajee  Bio 
p«7meiu"of  ^^  ^^  ^  forces  to  the  southward,  obtaining,  how- 
bisexpeniea.  ever,  from  Khan  Dowran,  a  renewal  of  the  promise  of 
the  government  of  Malwah,  and  of  the  payment  of  thirteen  lacs  of 
rupees,  or  130,000/.,  for  his  expenses. 

During  this  campaign  the  emperor  had  made  profuse  promises 
The  emperor  ^  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  in  ordor  to  induce  him  to  come  to 
wiS*  N?zam.  ^^^  <^^  ^  secure  his  assbtance ;  for  it  was  more  than 
ooiMooik,  ever  apparent  that  the  empire  was  seriously  menaced 
by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  leaving  his  son  in  charge  of  the  Decean, 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  arrived  at  Dehly  on  June  22, 1737. 
to  Dehij.  His  great  age  and  some  consequent  infirmity,  induced 
War  between  him  to  request  that  other  commanders  should  be  em- 
of  oera^^'  ployed  against  the  Mahrattas,  whose  operations  he  could 
andtheTurks  ^jjjg^,^ .  |,^|J  ^^e  faction  of  Khan  Dowrin  was  inimical 
to  his  remaining  in  authority  at  the  capital :  and  an  army  hariog 
nizam-ooi-  been  assembled,  he  assumed  the  command,  and  towards 
«mS.Sd  o*  the  end  of  1737,  advanced  into  Malwah  at  the  hesd 
tbearmj.  Qf  ^j^q  imperial  forces,  and  numerous  contingents  of 
feudatories.  No  sooner  was  the  news  of  this  movement  known  st 
Sattara,  than  Bajee  H&o  prepared  to  meet  it  He  a»- 
advuoea^to  sombled  an  army  of  80,000  men,  chiefly  cavaliy :  and 
meet  him.  ^pj^y  crossing  the  Nerbudda,  found  his  adversary  in 
a  strong  position  near  Bhopal.  A  partial  action  ensued,  with  little 
advantage  to  either  side ;  but  Bajee  Riio,  perceiving  no  indication 
of  active  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Moghuls,  now  succeeded  in 
The  Moffhui  Burrounding  and  establishing  a  complete  blockade  of 
BhSSu  u  ^®^'  camp.  If  the  P^hwah's  earnest  call  upon  other 
■urrounded.     officers  of  the  Mahratta  State  had  been  responded  to  in 
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the  spirit  he  made  them — 'that  now  was  the  time  for  all  to 
imite  and  to  deliver  one  effectual  blow  for  the  mastery  of  the 
Beocin  * — there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Nizam-ool-Moolk*8  army 
must  hare  been  annihilated^  or  have  surrendered  at  discretion ; 
for  there  was  no  hope  of  relief  either  from  Dehly  or  the  j^ ,2^„^i. 
soatL    As  it  was,  Nicam-ool-Moolk  made  an  attempt  Mooik 
to  retreat ;  but  he  could  only  move  three  miles  a  day, 
and  baring  endured  constant  harassing  attacks  for  twenty-four 
days,  he  halted  at  Duraee  Suraee,  near  Seronje,  and  on  conTentton 
February  11, 1738,  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  »'8eronje. 
P^wah,   by  which  the  whole  of  Malwah  and  the  S?i5e"SS"" 
territory  between  the   Nerbudda  and   the  Ghumbul  Crimea. 
rivers  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  Mahratta  State  in  perpetual  sove- 
reignty ;  and  a  sum  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees — 600,000/. — ^paid  as  the 
expenses  of  the  war  from  the  imperial  treasury.    At  this  price 
Nizam-ool-Moolk  purchased  exemption  from  further  molestation, 
and  was  suffered  to  return  to  Dehly,  where  another  danger,  more 
imminent  and  more  terrible  than  die  Mahrattaa,  was  to  be  en- 
dared. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Of  THE  BEION  OF  THE  EMPEROR  HAHOHED  SHAH   (concluded), 

1738  TO  1748. 

The  new  danger  which  threatened  the  empire  at  this  crisis  was 
the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  king  of  Persia.  It  is  inraaion  of 
beyond  theproTince  of  this  work  to  detail  the  origin  or  i'«<iir8bah. 
the  progreea  of  this  most  remarkable  man ;  but  at  the  period  under 
illustration — 1737-38— he  had  been  engaged  in  a  campaign  against 
Kswdahar  and  KabooL  The  latter  city  had  fallen  easily  before 
the  conqueror  of  Kandahar ;  and  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  the 
Mabiattasy  the  emperor  had  paid  no  attention  to  those  of  his 
Afghan  provinces — a  distant,  and  perhaps  then  considered  an 
unimportant,  dependency.  Suddenly,  however,  news  reached 
Dehly  that  the  Persian  army  had  descended  the  passes,  had 
thrown  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Indus,  and  was  in  full  march 
upon  the  capital  Various  reanons  are  given  by  the  native  his- 
torians of  the  period  for  this  invasion  by  Nadir  Shah.  He  had 
written  letters  to  the  emperor,  which  were  not  noticed }  his 
meswngers  had  been  put  to  death,  and  the  like :  but  the  true 
cause,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  the  condition  of  India  at 
that  period*  Even  before  the  Mahrattas,  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Moghul  chivalry  had   declined;    the    court  was    corrupt    and 
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effeminnte ;  and  to  a  succeasftil  general  like  Nadir  Shab,  there 
would  have  appeared  no  obstacle  which  could  weigh  in  com- 
parison with  the  chances  of  success.  There  was  little 
to  oppoM  resistance  offered  in  the  Punjftb :  some  of  the  troops 
^^^'  stationed  there  fell  back  upon  the  capital,  where  the 

emperor  assembled  an  army,  to  wbich  Nizam-ool-Moolk  con- 
tributed his  forces;  Saadut  Khan  was  called  up  from  Oude^ 
and  a  camp  was  formed  at  Kumaul,  which  was  intrenched. 

Nadir  Shah  adyanced  leisurely.  He  had  crossed  the  Indus  in 
VMiir  Shah  November  1788,  and  did  not  reach  Eumaul  till  Feb- 
nn'**riii***  ruary  1739,  when  he  immediately  attacked  the  im- 
forcea.  perial  army,  and  easily  defeated  it,  with  the  loss  of  a 

mere  handful  of  men.      The  emperor  immediately  submitted, 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
of  the  was  conducted  to  the  tent  of  the  conqueror,  and  re- 

eraperor.        ©eived  with  courtesy.    Negotiations  ensued,  and  Nadir 
was  apparently  content  with  the  promise  of  two  millions  sterling, 
when    Saadut    Khan,  jealous    of   Nizam-ool-MooIk, 
pntcecdsto     declared  he  could  pay  more  himself,  and  that  the 
^'''  treasures  of  the  kingdom  were  beyond  computation. 

Nadir  Shah  marched  with  the  emperor  very  leisurely  to  Dehly, 
where  they  arriyed  in  March,  and  occupied  the  city  with  a 
The  Persian*  por^ion  of  his  troops.  Two  days  afterwards,  a  report 
are  Attacked.  ^^3  circulated  that  Nadir  Shah  was  dead,  whereupon 
the  people  attacked  the  Persians  furiously,  and  many  of  them  were 
Ma«sarre  b  ^11*^.  As  he  could  uot  stop  the  tumult,  Nadir  Shah, 
iiadirshah,  enraged  by  the  continued  slaughter  of  his  men,  gare 
queni  orders  for  a  general  massacre,  which  continued  for 

plunder.  ^ome  time,  and  was  attended  by  a  lamentable  and  in* 
discriminate  destruction  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  Quiet  being 
at  length  restored,  the  work  of  plunder  was  deliberately  com- 
menced, and  was  continued  for  fifty-eight  days.  It  extended 
from  the  emperor  s  palace  and  the  nobility,  to  the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  people.  The  amount  of  booty  carried  off  by  the  Persians 
is  Tariously  estimated  at  from  9,000,000/.  to  dO,000,OOOiL  sterling, 
besides  the  celebrated  peacock-throne,  which  Tavemier  yaloed  at 
6,000,000/.,  but  which,  according  to  the  *  Life  of  Nadir  Shah,'  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  worth  more  than  2,000,OOOl{L  The 
king's  share,  according  to  the  author  of  his  Memoirs,  was 
16,000,000/.  sterling,  and  perhaps  a  similar  sum  was  secured  by 
his  officers  and  men.  On  leaving  Dehly,  Nadir  Shah  presented 
Mahomed  Shah  with  his  crown  as  emperor  of  India,  and  seated 
him  on  his  throne ;  but  he  annexed  to  his  own  dominions  aD 
the  western  proTinces  of  the  empire  beyond  the  passes,  with 
Mooltan  and  Sinde.    Nadir  Shah  did  not  forget  the  assertion  of 
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Snidut  Khan,  thftt  it  would  be  a  trifle  to  him  to  pay  2,000,0002, 
sterling.  He  was  obliged  to  send  for  it^  and  shortly  aifterwarda,  in 
dread,  as  was  reported,  of  torture  and  indignity,  took  poison  and 
died.  On  May  16,  17S8,  Nadir  Shah  left  Dehly  by  the  route 
he  had  come  :  but  it  was  long  before  the  dty  recovered  from  the 
desolation  he  had  caused. 

If  Bajee  Rio  had  been  near  Dehly  when  Nadir  Shah  arriTod, 
it  ii  not  improbable  that  he  would  have  joined  the  emperor  in  the 
defence  of  the  empire ;  and  could  he  have  done  so,  or  the  Mah- 
latta  troops  have   been  employed  as  auxiliaries,  Nadir  Shah's 
isTasion  would  probably  have  had  a  very  different  conclusion. 
Bajee  Rio  was  very  sensible  of  a  common  danger  to  all ;  but  as 
Kxm  as  he  felt  assured  that  the  Persians  were  really      .    ^^^ 
departed,  he  again  commenced  his  demands,  and  al-  renews  hu 
though  he  had  not  received  the  imperial  patent  for    *'°*° 
Malwah,  he  strengthened  himself,  by  making  alliances  with  all  the 
Hittdoo  princes,  both  in  Rajpootana  and  Bundelkund.  Kisam^Mi- 
Niam-ool-Moolk,  finding  hia  position  irksome  at  Dehly,  ^^^^  ^ 
left  his  son,  Gheias-ood-deen^  in  charge  of  his  offices,  ^«  i>eccan. 
sad  returned  to  the  Deccan,  where  the  conduct  of  his  second  son, 
Nasir  Jung,  had  been  for  some  time  of  a  suspicious  nature.  Before 
his  arrivaly  Bajee  R&o  had  had  to  encounter  opposition  Hatiratt« 
from  two  of  his  own  officers — Bhdslay,  who  held  Beftar,  p«t*«^ 
and  Dhabdry  of  Guserat    Bhdslay  had  demanded  as  his  right 
the  collections  of  chouth,  or,  in  other  words,  the  plunder,  of  Alla- 
habad and  Oudh ;  but  this  Bajee  Rio  reserved  for  himself^  and 
indooed  Bhdslay  to  undertake  an  expedition  to   the  Camatic. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  Pdshwah  attacked  Nasb  Jung,  the  son  of 
Nittm-ool-Moolk ;    but  he  gained  no  advantage,  and  a  peace 
was  ultimately  concluded  between  them.  Bajee  Rio  Bajee  lun'i 
was  now  discontented ;  he  had  powerful  enemies  at  i*<>*>^<"^ 
Shao*s  court,  he  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  looked  to  plunder  to 
Rtmborse    himself.     Under  these   circumstances  he   had  con- 
templated a  new  campaign  in  Hindostan,  and  was  proceeding 
thither,  when  he  died  in  his  camp,  on  the  Nerbudda,  hi,  ^^^^ 
m  April  28, 1740.    If  his  father  had  thoroughly  com-  ji^^j^ck 
prehended  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mahratta  in.  king  of 
predatory  power,  Bajee  Rio  had  carefuUy  worked  out  ^'***"*** 
his  policy.    He  would  accept  of  no  commutations  in  M4^!!^f 
money  or  in  territory  for  the  national  demands,  and  he  ^^^  ^*^ 
had  enormously  increased  them ;  while  on  all  sides  the  predatory 
■ystem  had  spread  from  province  to  province,  till  it  already  in- 
duded  the  greater  part  of  the  empire.    Ballajee  Rio,  b,,„.,j^h4^- 
hiB  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  his  office  as  Pdahwab,  in  imrA^s  n 
August  1740 ;  his  second  son,  Rugonath  Rio,  afterwards  ^'^""^ 
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xeceived  the  support  of  the  Engliah,  and  an  iUegitimate  aoo, 
Shumsh^re  Bahadur^  who  was  brought  up  as  a  Mahomedao,  was 
provided  for  by  the  estates  in  BunddJcund. 

Rughoojee  Bhoshiy^  who  had  been  diverted  from  his  pnipose  of 
proeeedinga  ^  campaign  against  Bengal  by  the  late  P^shwah^  had 
of  Rughoojee  proceeded  to  the  south,  and  was  besieging  Trichinopoly 

when  he  heard  the  news  of  Bajee  B&o*s  death.  Aa  it 
was  his  object  to  oppose  the  election  of  Ballajee,  he  proceeded  to 
Sattara ;  but  the  appointment  took  place  notwithstanding,  and  he 
returned  to  Trichinopoly,  which  surrendered  on  March  26^  1741 ; 
and  Chunda  Sahib,  in  whose  possession  it  had  been,  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Sattara.  But  Rughoojee  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
He  Attukt  forego  his  designs  upon  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  directed 
BeucaL  }^  minister,  Bhaskur  Punt,  to  attack  those  provinces 
from  Berar.  On  the  other  hand,  Bhaskur  Punt  had  been  invited 
by  Meer  Hubeeb,  the  minister  of  Moorshid  £ooly  Khan,  who  had 
Charles  VII.  1^°  defeated  in  Bengal  by  Aliverdy  Khan,  to  attack 
Germiwy?'  the  proviuce  in  his  master^s  interests :  and  taking  ad- 
Bhwkur  Vantage  of  the  P^hwah's  absence  from  Malwah,  he 
Pant  invadee  invaded  Bahar  in  1742,  defeated  Aliverdy  Khan,  whom 

he  reduced  to  sore  straits,  and  would  have  retreated, 
satisfied  with  the  plunder  he  had  obtamed,  but  for  the  representa- 
tions of  Meer  Hubeeb,  who  had  escaped  from  Aliverdy'a  camp  sad 
joined  him.    As  a  proof  of  what  might  be  obtained  by  plunder  in 

Bengal,  Meer  Hubeeb,  taking  with  him  a  detachment 
aioonhi-  of  Mahratta  horse,  marched  rapidly  upon  the  dfy  o£ 
^^*^  Moorshidabad,  extorted  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling 

from  the  banking-house  of  Juggut  Sett,  and  returned  with  his 
booty  to  the  Mahratta  camp.  Thus  stimulated,  Bhaskur  Pnnt 
remained  during  the  monsoon  at  Cutwah  and  Hooghly,  levying 
Aiirerdy  Contributions,  though  unable  to  cross  the  Ganges.  But 
5,e  Mi'.'****  Aliverdy  Khan  was  not  idle.  CoUectmg  aU  the  troops 
niuA.  jiQ  could  obtain,  he  crossed  the  Hooghly,  and  attacking 

the  Mahrattas  with  vigour,  drove  them  out  of  the  province  into 
the  forests  of  Orissa,  whence  they  returned  to  Berar.  Rughoojee 
Bhoslay  had  by  this  time  returned  from  the  Gamatic  with  his 
army,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the  succour  of  his  minister  \  and 
a  second  Mahratta  invasion  of  Bahar  and  Bengal  was  thus 
imminent. 
In  1741  Ballajee  Rilo  renewed  his   father's   demands  upon 

Malwah,  claiming  the  execution  of  the  emperor's  pro- 
iMirmiic«a  misos,  msdo  upon  the  treaty  with  Niaam-ool-Moolk ; 
nto  ai*iw   .  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  j^^  could  be  spared  from  his  civil  duties 

at  Sattara,  proceeded  into  Malwah,  and  encamped  near  the  Ner- 
budda.     Before  his  arrival,  Dunnajee   Gaikwar,  instigated  by 
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Itughoojee  Bhoslay,  had  entered  Malwah  from  Guzerat,  in  order 
to  diTert  the  P^wah's  attention  from  his  proposed  expedition  to 
the  eastward;  but,  being  unable  to  effect  anything,  And  renews 
retired  into  his  own  proyince.    The  P^shwah,  now  at  Jion"*S*"*" 
liberty,  renewed  his  negotiations  at  court,  supported  by  ^^^ 
Niam-ool-Moolk  and  Kajah  Jey  Singh;   but  beyond  doubtful 
promises  in  regard  to  Malwah,  and  an  honorary  present  of  a 
magnificent  character  from  the  emperor,  the  settlement  of  his 
dauiis  made  no  progress.    It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Bhaskur 
Punt|  on  behalf  of  Rughoojee  Bhoslay,  made  his  imp-  Baiiajee  luo 
tion  into  Bengal,  and  the  emperor  and  his  councillors  JSi^^jee 
turned  to  the  P^hwah  to  assist  them  in  the  emergency.  Bh6Biay. 
Ef"  promptly  accepted  the  commission,  and  marched  for  Bahar, 
where  he  joined  Aliverdy  Khan  in  time  to  oppose  Rughoojee, 
who  had  adyaooed  from  Ozissa,  and  was  already  in  Bengal  Rugh- 
oojee at  once  retreated  before  the  P^hwah,  but  was  ^ho  u 
piUBued  and  aeyerely  defeated.    There  could  be  no  <^«<<»^<i* 
qoestion  that  the  P^h  wah  had  sayed  Bengal ;  and  haying  returned 
to  Malwah,  he  receiyed  the  long-desired  patent  of  ap- 
pointment---not,  howeyer,  as  an  independent  ruler,  but  P6tbwsh'i 
as  the  deputy  of  the  prince  imperial.  This  pdnt  haying  ^^*^' 
been  gained,  the  P^wah  returned  to  Sattara,  where  a  new 
difficulty  awaited  him.    Rughoojee  Bhdslay's  party  at  court  was 
strong;  and  it  became  a  question  whether  it  should  be  reduced 
byfinrce,  or  attached  by  conciliatory  measures.    Rughoojee  pro- 
imofi  humble  submission  to  Shao;  but  it  was  dear  Tberigtitat 
that  he  aimed  at  possessing  the  national  rights,  as  fn  Bengal 
elsimed  and  leyied  in  Bengal,  and  would  be  content  Rj!^?Mjce. 
with  nothing  less.    The  P^shwah  therefore  submitted,  reserying 
to  himself  the  rights  of  collection  oyer  the  territories  north  of  the 
Nerbudda  and  Mahanuddee  riyers.    It  wiU  be  understood,  there- 
fore, that  the  collections  of  the  national  chouth  and  Diitributton 
other  dues  were  now  diyided  as  follows:  the  P^h-  SfSueiuoa 
wah  hdd  Malwah  and  the  central  and  northern  pro-  ^  choatii. 
▼ioces ;  the  Gftikwar,  Guzerat ;  Bh6slay,  Berar  and  Bengal.    No 
chsnge  was  made  in  the  southern  proyinces,  which  had  already 
been  portioned  out  to  other  officers. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Nizam-ool-Moolk  had  left  his 
son,  Nasir  Jung,  in  charge  of  his  goyemment  of  the  Rebellion  of 
Deoean ;  and  for  some  time  his  conduct  was  all  that  l^tbe^""' 
could  be  desired.    He  had  exchanged  a  sharp  passage  i>««atti* . 
of  arms  with  the  redoubtable  Bajee  RiU>  P^hwah  with  credit, 
•od  had  preseryed  his  fi&ther's  dominions  from  Mahratta  encroach- 
ments ;  but  he  was  not  superior  to  temptation,  and  his  father's 
great  age  induced  his  companions  to  reckon  upon  hb  speedy  demise 
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and  to  advise  him  to  secure  his  own  position.  Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
howeyer,  though  aged,  was  yet  vigorous  in  bodj  and  mind,  and 
when  written  remonstrances  had  ceased  to  have  eflfect,  repaired  to 
the  Deccan.  He  arrived  in  1741,  and  received  his  son's  sub* 
mission,  to  all  appearances  sincerely  given;  bat  the  stem 
character  of  the  old  statesman  induced  his  son  to  keep  apart  from 
him,  and  he  was  persuaded  by  Futteh  Y6b  Khan,  one  of  his 
companions,  to  resort  to  arms,  in  order  to  extort  from  his  &ther 
what  could  not  apparently  be  won  by  moderation.  Having  sur- 
prised the  fort  of  Malkhair,  Futteh  Y6b  Khan  was  joined  by 
Nasir  Jung,  and  they  proceeded  to  Aurungabad,  where  Nizam- 
ool-Moolk,  though  in  some  degree  taken  at  disadvantage,  was  yet 
able  to  oppose  them.  Nasir  Jung's  troops  were  defeated  (m 
July  23,  1743,  and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  scene,  as 
characteristic  of  the  times,  and  the  persons  engaged,  is  thus  de> 
scribed  by  the  Mahratta  historian : — '  Finding  his  troops  give  way, 
Nasir  Jung  impetuously  charged  his  father's  standard,  pushed 
onwards  towards  his  elephant,  and  slew  three  of  his  bravest 
attendants  one  after  the  other.  The  driver  of  his  own  elephant 
being  killed,  Nasir  Jung  sprang  into  his  place ;  when  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mutawussil  E^hui,  approaching  him,  drew  an  aiTow  to  the 
head,  which  must  have  transfixed  him,  had  not  his  son,  who  sat 
on  the  same  elephant,  stayed  his  hand  and  saved  his  uncle's  life. 
At  that  moment,  Syed  Lushkur  Khan,  an  officer  of  experiencOr 
who  knew  Nasir  Jung,  and  the  pride  as  well  as  the  generosity  of 
his  disposition,  pushed  his  elephant  close  by  the  side  of  his, 
saluted  him,  and  respectfully  made  room  for  him ;  when,  overcome 
by  the  act  of  courtesy,  Nasir  Jung  took  the  place,  and  was  thus 
carried  prisoner  into  Aurungabad.'  But  he  was  received  affsc- 
tionately  by  his  father,  who,  as  a  precautionaiy  measure,  kept 
him  confined  to  the  fort  of  Kandhar,  near  Boeder,  for  some  time 
afterwards.  Having  restored  tranquillity,  Nizam-ool-Moolk  pio- 
AmmB©-  ceeded  to  Hyderabad,  and  thence  to  the  Camatic,  the 
nentt  In  the  afiairs  of  which  had  become  much  disordered ;  and  in 
August  1743  Moorary  Il6o,  who  had  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas,  wss 
confirmed  as  chief  of  Gooty,  and  withdrew  his  troops  from  other 
districts.  Anwur-ood-deen  was  established  as  governor  of  the 
southern  provinces  at  Arcot,  and  Mozufier  Jung,  Nizani-ool- 
M(K)lk's  grandson,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  northern 
Carnatic,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Adony  and  Beejapoor. 

Freed  from  apprehension  from  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  the  Mahrattas 

Mniinitto       "^ere  soon  in  active  movement.     Rughoojee  Bhdslay 

moremenu.    dispatched  Bhaskur  Punt  with  20,000  horse,  in  the 

'  again  to  Bengal,  where,  soon  after  his  arrival  he  waa^ 
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inTited  to  an  entertainment  by  Aliveriy  Khan,  and,  with  a  number 
of  his  officers,  basely  and   treacherously  murdered;  jj^^j^rot 
one  only,  Bughoojee  Gaikwar,  escaped ;  who,  assuming  ^J^^^ 
command,  led  the  remainder  of  the  army  back  to  Berar. 
Rughoojee  himself,  encouraged  by  the  intelligence  of  a  bJJJJJJ^** 
eerious  revolt  against  Aliverdy  Khan,  now  invaded  ^"^^* 
Bengal,  and  demanded  30,000,000  rupees,  or  3,000,000/.      ''^ 
sterling,   as   compensation   for   the  murder   of  Bhaskur  Punt, 
and  as  his  price  for  sparing  the  country;  but  when  the  rains 
had  ceased,  Aliverdy   Khan   resumed  the  offensive, 
defeated  the  Mahratta  army,  and  obliged  them  to  retire,  bj  AiiTeniy 
While  these  transactions  were  in  progress,  the  P^sh-      ^^ 
wah  visited  Malwah,  and  renewed  his  communications  with  the 
emperor;  but  was  met  vdth  censure  for  not  having  interfered 
to  check  Rugboojee ;  and  finding  nothing  was  to  be  gained  for 
the  present,  he  returned  to  Sattara,  and  continued  those  re- 
fonns  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  country,  which,  most 
urgently  needed,  were   the  measures  on   which    his  best  fame 
rests. 

A  new  danger  was  now  threatening  India  from  the   west. 
After  the  death  of  Nadir  Hhah,  the  Afghan  States  ^ 

Lit  .      -i  1      *       » »         ,   -»,-i  «       nanger  of  an 

had  been  muted  as  a  monarchy  by  Ahmed  Kuan,  the  Afghan 
chief  of  the  Abdallies,  who,  young,  ambitious,  and  fond     ^**  ^  ' 
of  war,  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  India  as  the  best  field  for 
plunder  and  conquest    In  1747  he  advanced  into  the  j^^^^  ^^^^ 
Punjab,  and  laid  it  imder  contribution ;  and,  assisted  Abdaiee 
by  the  Moghul  viceroy  in  charge  of  the  province,  who  fnto  tiSe* 
had  rebelled  against  the  emperor,  gained  possession  of  ^*^^^' 
Lahore  and  Mooltan.    In  this  emergency,  the  emperor  Hawk?* 
despatched  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  Ahmed,  with  all  ▼^«^«>^- 
the  troops  that  could  be  collected,  about  12,000  men :  and,  un- 
able to  oppose  the  Afghans  in  the  field,  he  entrenched  ^he  Afghans 
himself  near  Sirhind.    Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  b"i?e  unt*** 
inraders  in   March   1748,  who,  repulsed   in   several  i^^<"  troops, 
desperate  attempts  to  storm  the  camp,  were  finally  defeated  and 
pursued  with  heavy  slaughter  on  their  way  back  to  the  ©each  of  the 
passes.     The    emperor,   meanwhile,  had   been   taken  MTilHmeii 
seriously  ill,  and  expired  at  Dehly  about  a  month  after  ^''*^* 
the  victory  of  Sirhind,  that  is,  in  April  1748.    H&  had  hi*  aon 
reignfd  twenty-eight  years,    and  was   succeeded   by  auera^a. 
his  son  Ahmed,  under  the  title  of  Ahmed  Shah.    Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  inseparable  from  the  event,  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdallee  had  meanwhile  returned,  and  exacted  from  the  Moghul 
viceroy  of  the  Punjab  an  engagement  to  pay  him  tribute  for  the 
future.    Very  shortly  after  the  emperor's  death,  that  is,  on  June 

c  c 
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19,  the  great  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  Asof  Jih,  died  $X  Boorhanpoor, 
^^  on  liis  way,  as  he  purposed,  to  Dehfy,  having  attained 

Kizwn-ooi-  the  wonderM  age  of  104  yean.  He  had  been  nomi- 
^^^  nated  to  the  office  of  Tuder  hy  the  new  emperor,  but 
hiB  age  and  his  distance  from  Dehly,  induced  him  to  decline  the 
offers 
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CHAPTER  L 

THB  PBoeEBSS  OP  THE  ENGLISH  (continued  from  Chapter  XIIL, 

Book  IV,),  1613  TO  1674. 

The  ponniflnoa  to  trade  at  Surat,  giyen  to  Captdn  Best  in  1613, 
was  followed  up  by  the  embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
lent  bj  James  I.  in  1C15  to  the  Emperor  Jeh&ngeer,  by  sir  ThomM 
whom  the  first  permission  was  extended  to  all  India.  MogSoi^^ 
Not  long  before  his  arriyal  at  Surat,  another  nayal  en-  ''***^ 
gagODNttt  had  occurred  with  the  Portuguese,  in  which  they  had 
been  defeated ;  and  they  had  declared  war  against  the  emperor, 
which  leodered  an  alliance  with  the  English  of  more  account. 
While  Sir  Thomas  was  at  the  Moffhul  court,  a  new  joint-  ^ 
>toek  capital  was  subscribed  for  m  England,  the  largest  BubMnibed  la 
winch  had  been  collected.    It  amounted  to  1,600,000/.,  '"•^'^ 
with  thirty-six  ships.    This  armament,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of 
the  company,  excited  much  apprehension  among  the 
Dutch,  both  in  Holland  and  in  the  eastern  settlements,  sKmB  of  th« 
•ad  was  productive  of  many  jealousies  and  negotiations  ^"*^ 
hstween  the  goTemments.    They  were,  however,  smoothed  over, 
ttd  arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  English  were  to 
noeive  at  Bantam  a  certain  portion  of  the  local  produce  of  spices. 
Ibe  oonvention,  however  promising  it  might  be  in  Europe,  and 
i2p<xi  paper,  did  not  act  well  in  practical  application.    On  the 
wntiaiy,  matters  grew  worse,  till  they  came  to  a  climax      ec«ton  of 
rt  Afflboyna,  in  1623,  when,  on  February  27,  twelve  nlguth  at 
Englishmen  were  executed  for  an  alleged  conspiracy  ^™   "^ 
to  take  possession  of  the  castle.    The  indignation  with  which 
^  newB  was  received  in  England  was  immense ;  but  James  I. 
did  little  to  repair  the  mischief  or  obtain  satisfaction,  and  the 
Ms  of  the  company  with  the  eastern  settlements  r^etoTj 
wn  nudi  interrupted.    In  India,  however,  they  were  S  ArSlSSor 
Buna  ioooesalaL    In  1628,  a  factory  was  established  at  mwMmum.' 

oc2 
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Armegoor,  about  Beventy  miles  north  of  Madras,  but  it  was  not 
well  suited  for  trade,  and  Masulipatam  was  preferred,  as  more 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  native  manufacture.  The 
establishment  of  Armegoor  is,  however,  memorable  as  the  fiist 
place  fortified  by  the  English  in  India. 
£ing  Charles  I.  proved  inimical  to  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

He  was  not  only  indifferent  to  any  settlements  witk 
obmrict  I.  to  the  Dutch,  but  he  questioned  the  charter  privileges  of 
the  oomiwix.  ^^  company  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  bring  their  case  under  the  immediate  notice  of  Parliar 

ment    The  accusations  of  the  king  against  the  compsny 

were  not,  however,  without  foundation.  It  was  noto- 
rious that  their  payment  of  their  servants  was  insufficient; 
and  that  the  amount  of  illicit  private  trade,  at  which  it  wh 
believed  the  company  connived,  was  enormous ;  and  it  is  questiozt- 
able  whether  the  permission  to  increase  the  amount  of  tonnage 
granted  for  lawful  private  trade,  was  not  in  effect  a  direct  increase 
of  the  evil.  Nor  were  other  elements  of  loss  without  effect  The 
The  oom-  Dutch  had  entered  into  a  spirited  competition  at  Sorat, 
witrperabf  ^^^  ^^J  ^^  nearly  extinguished  the  eastern  trade 
MtAbiiiiuMi.  of  the  English.  In  1632,  however,  the  company  ob- 
tained important  privileges  from  the  King  of  Persia,  Shah  Sofy, 
Trwtrwith  ^^^  tnde  at  Gambroon  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
Goicondab.  factoiy  at  MasuHpatam  was  re-established  under  a 
treaty  with  the  King   of  Golcondah.    In  1634,  the  Emperor 

Shah  Jeh6n  granted  a  firman,  by  which  the  trade  of 
B«Dgai  the  whole  of  Bengal  was  opened  to  the  English,  and  a 

optneo.  factory  was  founded  at  Piply,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hooghly.  Under  these  successes,  the  factory  at  Bantam  waa  onoe 
more  established  as  a  presidency.  Charles  L  had,  however,  by  no 
means  forgiven  the  company  for  its  attempt  at  independence  of 
royal  control ;  and  in  1634,  just  as  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch 

had  come  to  terms,  he  granted  a  new  charter  to  a  new 
panyobtaiiia  Company.  Many  charges  were  brought  against  the 
fr^^'*'  old ;  the  most  material  of  which  perhaps,  was,  that  ifl 
cbariea  I.  ^  ^^^  tnde  they  had  never  established  penuaoait 
stations  or  forts,  and  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  augmentiD; 
the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  or  extending  its  trade.  This  shallow 
accusation  proved,  however,  sufficiently  transparent ;  the  truth  in«i 
that  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties,  needed  money  ,*  that 
a  new  company  was  vrilling  to  supply  it ;  and  that  he  had  olh 
tained  funds  from  Sir  Thomas  Courten,  the  projector  of  the  new 
Ajuinciation.  No  time  was  lost  by  the  new  company,  and  heto 
'toiy  of  Surat  could  be  informed  of  the  transaction  that  had 
la^  in  England,  they  found  their  rivals  at  their  dooia, 
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In  1637,  before  Shah  Jeh^  had  returned  to  Behly,  one  of  the 
princesBes  was  seyerelj  burned,  by  an  accident|  and  her  Mr.  sargMn 
life  being  despaired  of,  an  English  physician  was  sent  ^uf nB**^ 
for  from  Surat,  and  Mr.  Gabriel  Boughton,  the  surgeon  JJj.'JjySm. 
of  an  Indiaman,  was  despatched  to  the  emperor's  camp,  v^^'*  ^'*^'- 
His  cnre  of  the  princess  was  successful,  and  he  was  desired  to 
name  his  reward;  when,  in  a  noble  and    disinterested   spirit, 
he  would  accept  nothing  for  himself,  but  asked  for  extended 
privileges  of  trade  in  Bengal  for  his  countrymen;  and  haying 
obtained  them,  was  sent  across  India,  at  the  emperor's  charge, 
to  carry  them  out.    While  engaged  there,  he  yisited  lUj  Mah&l, 
where  the  emperor's  son.  Prince  Shujah,  had  established  his 
conrt ;  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  render  a  second  -.^j^^    ^^ 
medical  sendee  of  high  yalue,  and  obtained  permission  Baiunreand 
to  establish  English  factories  at  Balasore  and  Hooghly.     ^^  '* 
Though  the  riyal  companies  continued  to  struggle  from  1635  to 
1646y  the  establishment  of  the  elder  company  in  Bengal  gaye  it 
oonaderable  advantage,  and  in  the  latter  year  a  new  Factory  at 
lactory  was  established  at  Chenna-Putnum  (the  little  **^"^ 
city)  in  Madras,  under  permission  of  the  Kajah,  or  Naik,  of  Chun- 
dergiri,  the  descendant  of  the  Hindoo  sovereigns  of  Beejanugger, 
▼ho  oonstmcted  a  fort  for  the  protection  of  the  English  traders, 
which  mounted  twelve  guns,  and  was  named  by  them  Fort  St. 
George. 

Though  the  first  success  of  the  new,  or  Courten  company,  had 
been  brilliant,  it  was  not  continued.     Its  proceedings  became 
more  desultory  than  the  old,  and  the  establishment  of  The  rirai 
a  mint,  and  use  of  a  debased,  or  counterfeit  coinage,  ^uuon*^' 
g»ve  it  an  evil  reputation.    The  civil  war  in  England,  ?«»»»"«'■ 
however,  affected  the  prosperity  of  both  companies,  and  both 
petitioned  Parliament  —  the  old  for   the   abolition  of  the  new; 
the  new  for  free  trade ;  but  the  decision  of  the  House  was  very 
^>gne,  and  by  a  resolution  of  January  1660,  one  company  only 
▼u  to  carry  on  the  trade,  though  any  means  for  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Courten  company  does  not  appear  to  have    been 
wiggested.    In  the  same  year  the  company  renewed  war  with 
their  complaint  against  the  Dutch ;  but  war  was  on  ***•  i>a*«*>« 
the  pomt  of  breaking  out,  and  its  actual  occurrence  caused  all 
•ettlement  to  be  postponed.    During  its  continuance,  however, 
the  Dutch  obtained  some  important  advantages  over  the  company 
u  India.     Three  ships  were    captured    at  Gambroon,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  trade  at  Surat  was  seriously  checked ;  but 
no  further  mischief  seems  to  have  been  done,  and  after  j^w,^^,. 
the  conclusion  of   peace  in  1654,  the  long-pending  oftbeswui 
^^•inia  of  the  company  were  submitted,  with  those  of  *"'**°*' 
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the  Duteh,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  The  conpanj 
had  claimed  2,600,000^,  but  the  final  award  in  their  fsTooi 
only  amounted  to  88,600il  A  very  keen  struggle  now  ensued 
between  the  riyal  traders,  which  lasted  several  years ;  but  being 
.r».«^-.i       finally  considered  in  council,  it  was  determined  that 

The  urni  J  ■•*■»»       i  ».  •»  ti_ij 

mmimniM  the  Company  and  the  '  Merchant  Adyenturers  sboukl 
under  a  form  ono  joiut-stock  company.  This  deddon  vu 
charter.  jt^tified  by  Cromwell,  and  a  charter  issued,  whicb, 
howeyer,  has  neyer  been  discovered.  It  was  probably  eyident, 
at  Ust,  that  a  friendly  settlement  of  mutual  differences  would 
be  most  beneficial  to  all  parties,  and  no  difficulty  seems  to  have 
attended  the  adjustment  of  accounts.  Surat  was  maintained  as 
a  presidency,  with  control  oyer  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  fscto- 
ries  on  the  western  coast  of  India.  Madras,  or  Fort  St  Geoige, 
became  also  a  presidency,  with  authority  over  the  factories  at 
Hooghly,  Patna,  Cossimbazar,  and  Balasore. 

Cromwell  died  in  1658,  and  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
chJirtcrof  ^^®  company's  affairs  were  improved.  In  1661  they 
chRfiea  ir.  obtained  a  new  charter,  which,  in  addition  to  trading 
company'*  privileges,  conferred  upon  them  important  political  and 
power*.  judicial  authority,  with  power  to  appoint  govemoia; 
and  for  them  to  exercise  British  laws  within  their  jurisdiction. 
They  were  also  empowered  to  make  war  with  any  power  not 
Christian;  to  make  reprisals  for  losses;  t6^ build  fortifications,  and 
the  like ;  while  suppression  of  the  trade  of  unauthoxised  peraona* 
or  interlopers,  was  also  committed  to  them.  Under  these 
arrangements,  the  power  of  the  company  became  more  respected 
in  India ;  and  their  local  position,  especially  at  Surat,  consideniblf 
improved.  A  slight  check,  owing  to  the  indiscretion  of  an 
agent  in  Bengal,  hindered  affairs  there  for  a  brief  period,  bat  was 
ceNion  of  ^^^T^  adjusted.  By  the  marriage  of  Charles  IL  ^th 
Bombay.  ^g  Infanta  of  Portugal,  in  June  1661,  the  island  of 
Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  English  crown,  and  an  expedition 
under  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  was  sent,  in  March  1662,  to  take 
possession  of  it.  This  was  imsuccessful,  inasmuch  as  an  excess 
of  demand  of  territory  was  made,  over  that  named  in  the  cession ; 
and  while  the  earl  returned  to  England,  the  troops,  under  Sir 
Abraham  Shipman,  were  encamped  on  the  island  of  Anjed^ra, 
the  climate  of  which  proved  fatal  to  many  soldiers  and  to  their 
Bombny  commanders ;  butBombay  was  eventually  taken  posses- 
transferred  ^qj^  ^f  j^  1604^  j^^^  transferred  to  the  East  bdia 
company.  Company  in  1688,  with  all  the  powers  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  fortifications  were  then  eiUarged  and  strengthened, 
and  the  population  soon  rapidly  increased ;  the  admirable  situa- 
tion of  the  fort  and  harbour,  and  the  strength  of  the  plsce, 
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attraetiiig  pexBons  of  all  nationBi  European  and  Aaiatie.  The 
transactions  of  the  period,  however,  are  singularly  deficient  in 
incidents  of  history ;  and  although  the  French,  as  well  as  the 
Dutch,  the  Portugpiese,  and  the  Danes,  held  factories  in  India 
as  well  aa  the  English,  it  does  not  appear  that  local  rivalry  led 
to  any  had  conaequencee. 

In  1664,  when  Sivajee  attacked  the  dty  of  Surat,  the  English 
not  only  defended  their  own  premises,  but  protected  the  property 
of  their  neighbours,  and  set  Sivajee  at  defiance ;  and  ^ 
the  emperor  was  so  struck  with  the  valour  displayed,  defenoe  of 
that  he  remitted,  by  a  special  order,  one  per  cent,  of   ^*"^ 
the  duties  levied  at  the  port,  with  exemption  from  transit  duties. 
In  1670,  when  Sivajee  renewed  his  predatory  expe-  g.^,^ 
dition  against  Surat,  he  did  not  molest  the  English ;  retpeccv  the 
but,  on  ^e  contrary,  sought  to  conciliate  them.    In  the  ^"^"^ 
outset  of  his  career,  he  had  plundered  the  factoiy  of  Rajapoor, 
in  the  Koncan,  and  eonunitted  other  acts  of  oppression  against 
the  Engliah ;  but  he  now  respected  them,  and  in  1674^  on  the 
oocadon  of  hia  second  and  more  formal  enthron^nent,  invited 
the  presence  of  an  English  ambassador.    Mr.  Oxenden  was  des- 
patched  for    the   purpose,  with  whom  he   made  a  treaty  by 
which  the  amount  of  loss  was  compensated,  and  other  privileges 
granted. 

In  1673,  a  powerful  Dutch  fleet  of  twenty-two  ships  made  its 
ippeannce  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  and  seriously  The  Dutch 
threatened  Bombay;  but  President  Aungier, aided  by  "«*'*» ^^"^ 
a  tqnadroD  of  French  ships,  made  so  strong  a  show  of  defence, 
that  the  attempt  to  attack  the  place  was  abandoned ;  the  Dutch 
^uceeeded,  however,  in  intercepting  the  company's  ships  from 
Bengal,  off  Masulipatam,  on  August  22  of  the  same  year,  and 
&  partial  action  ensued,  m  which  one  ship  was  sunk  and  two 
captured ;  the  rest  escaped  to  Madras,  where  they  found  pro- 
tection. The  peace  of  1674  afterwards  prevented  further  moles- 
tation, and  the  trade  of  the  East  India  Company  became 
extended  to  China  about  the  same  period. 


CHAPTER  n. 
m  FBOGBX88  OP  THS  XN0LI8H  (continwd),  1674  TO  1708. 

'Tbi  struggles  between  Sivfgee  and  the  Seedees  of  Jinjeera  created 
conriderable  uneasiness   in    Bombay  in  1674.      The  -^.^„..,^ 
narbour  was  the  scene  of  several  engagements  by  sea,  J5jjj»"» 
ud  the  neighbourhood  of  Salsette  by  Lmd.     In  this 
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contest,  the  Englisli  interfered  on  one  occasion  only,  when  the 
Mahratta  fleet  was  dislodged  from  their  position  near  the  island 
of  Keneiy,  at  the  entrance  to  Bomhay  harbour  ,*  in  other  respect^ 
a  perfect  neutrality  was  observed.  Bombay  was  now  much 
strengthened  by  fortifications,  on  which  100  pieces  of  cannon 
were  mounted,  and  a  respectable  garrison  of  European  soldieri 
f  ^^  maintained ;  but  they  were  difficult  to  manage  in 
Bombay  tho  absence  of  regular  military  law,  and  a  mutmy 
**"^***"*  occurred  in  1674,  which  was  only  repressed  by  the 
firmness  of  the  president,  M.  Aungier,  who,  blamed  by  some 
authorities  for  an  undue  exercise  of  power  in  the  execution  of 
one  of  the  soldiers  condemned  to  death,  yet  appears 
civil  offlcera  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  impor- 
*•"*•  tance  of  enforcing  military  discipline.  In  1676,  the 
company  separated  their  officers  into  four  classes.  The  junior 
class  were  ^writers,'  who  received  10/.  sterling  after  the  third 
year  of  their  employment,  and  rose,  after  further  periods  of  service^ 
to  be  factors,  junior  merchants,  and  senior  merchants;  and  these 
designations  continued  to  the  last.  The  retrenchments  ordered 
Duffer  of  ftt  Bombay  between  the  years  1676  and  1683,  proved  a 
menu's"**'  souroe  of  much  disquiet  and  danger ;  and  it  is  difficult 
expenditure,  to  Understand  upon  what  groimd  of  policy  they  could 
have  been  persevered  in.  By  them  the  garrison  was  i-educed  to 
an  entirely  inadequate  number;  the  pay  was  insufficient,  and 
the  armaments  and  fortifications  were  still  incomplete.  Sivajee 
was  dead,  but  his  son,  Sumbhajee,  was  aggressive,  and  engtged 
in  war  with  the  Moghuls.  Bombay  was  then  perpetually 
impriaon-  threatened  by  both  parties,  and  must  have  fallen  had 
ment  of  the  any  real  attack  been  made  on  it.  In  1653,  Captain 
onptain         Keigwiu,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  which  god- 

''^°'  sisted  of  only  160  European  and  200  native  soldiers, 
imprisoned  Mr.  John  Child,  the  goyemor,  and  proclaimed  tho 
authority  of  the  crown.  He  afterwards  obtained  some  important 
privileges  from  Sumbhajee,  and  his  energetic  c(Hiduct  and 
who  aur-  character  prevented  any  further  encroachment  by  the 
Admtnu^  contending  powers;  but  his  proceedings  were  the 
Grantham,  cause  of  much  disagreement  in  England,  where  party 
spirit  ran  high,  and  he  was  saved,  perhaps  by  his  surrender  of  the 
island  to  Sir  Thomas  Grantham,  on  November  19, 1684,  on  con- 
dition of  a  free  pardon. 

At  this  juncture,  Sir  Josiah  Child  was  the  head  of  the  com- 

pany  in  England,  and  became  the  author  and  director 

Child**  of  a  new  policy.    The  presidency  of  Surat,  a  defence- 

*^"*^'*  less  position,  was  removed  to  Bombay;  his  brother, 

Mr.,  now  Sir  John  Child,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
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hj  land  and  sea  in  India ;  and  measures  of  retaliation  were  to  be 
earned  out  against  native  powers  who  interfered  with^  or  other- 
wise oppressed,  the  existing  trade.    Hitherto,  the  transactions  of 
the  company  in  India  had  been  uniformly  conciliatory^  if    not 
unduly  submisave.     Exactions  of  any  and  eyeiy  description  had 
been  patiently  endured  from  the  native  powers,  and  though  a 
letaliatiye  poticy  might  easily  merge  into  one  of  aggression,  such 
consequences  do  not  seem  to  have  been  apprehended.  „^     ,  , 
1D6  company  8  new  expedition  consisted  of  ten  ships,  of  toreesto 
Doonting  from   twelve   to  seventy  guns;    with  six 
eompanies  of    soldiers,  and  one  company  of    regular  infantry, 
altogether  about  1,000  Europeans :  and  the  point  selected  for  the 
lint  operations  was  Bengal.    Chittagong  was  to  be  taken  posseiH 
noD  of,  and  hostilities  commenced  against  the  imperial  ^  ^^^ 
goremor  of  Bengal    In  October  1686,  Captain  Nichol-  Ktrhoiwm's 
•on,  with  part  of  the  fleet,  had  reached  the  Hooghly,  p~«^*"»^ 
viien  the  town  of  Hooghly  was  cannonaded  and  partly  burnt. 
The  Moghul  viceroy,  a  timid  character,  struck  with  amazement 
at  these  proceedings,  would  have  made  peace;  but  the  exor-* 
bitaney  of  the  British  demands  rendered  this  impossible.     The 
company's  agent  in  Bengal,  Mr.  Job  Chamock,  also  repulsed 
the  viceroy's  attack  upon  the  English  factoxy,  and  retaliated  with 
Mnfiiderable  advantage. 

In  Western  India,  appearances  had  been  kept  up  with  the 
Moghul  viceroy  of  Surat,  until  the  result  of  the  attack  Tmnucttoni 
in  Bengal  should  be  known ;  and  on  receiving  intelli-  Indu?'^'" 
genoeof  the  successes,  Sir  John  Child  threw  off  the  Ji^^^.^i''" 
mask.    Being  disappointed  in  his  endeavour  to  bring  poueMioni. 
off  ^  agents  at  Surat,  and  the  property  in  the  factory,  he  seized 
a  fleet  of  Moghul  vessels  in  Bombay  harbour,  and  forwarded  to 
Surat  demands  upon  various  counts  of  exactions.    By  vessels  sent 
from  Bombay,  several  '  interloper '  ships  were  captured,  as  well 
as  the  emperor's  own  vessels,  conveying  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  and 
tberefore  accounted  holy.    It  is  strange  now  to  contemplate  these 
proceedings,  and  the  feeble  irritation  of  a  vast  power,  on  whose 
Mwaiance  the  very  existence  of  the  company  depended.    They 
were  not  the  avowed  acts  of  the  company,  or  those  of  the  English 
Government    The  war  was  actually  on  the  part  of  the  Childs, 
and  profeased  to  be  undertaken  by  the  younger,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility.   Had  it  succeeded.  Sir  Jodah  Child,  and  even  the 
gOTsrament  of  England,  might  have  acknowledged  it;  and  on 
receipt  of  the  first  news  of  success,  a  thousand  guineas  was  voted 
lo  Sir  John  Child*     But  the  project  did  not  succeed.  ^^^^ 
The  Emperor  Anrungzebe  was  enraged  at  the  seizure  Aarangzebe 
of  his  pilgrim  ships ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  other  '^^**^' 
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piooeedings  of  the  Eiiglisliy  ordered  them  to  be  expelled  from 
Mr  charnoek  ^^^     Attacks  upon  their  factorioB  followed.    Mr. 
mcvauto      Chamock  WES'  forced   to  retire  to  an  island  named 
^'  Ijellee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly,  where  many 

gentlemen  and  soldiers  perished  from  the  insalubrity  of  tiie 
^^^^^  climate.    Masulipatam  and  Vizagapatam  were  taken 

ihctoTitm  with  some  loss.  The  factory  at  Surat  was  seized,  and 
^'^^^  the  goods  and  stores  sold ;  and  the  Seedee  of  Jinjeera, 

directed  by  the  emperor  to  attack  Bombay,  had  occupied  a  portioa 
of  the  island,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  loss  of  the  garrisoD. 
After  Mr.  Charnock's  retreat  to  Ijellee,  the,  Moghnl  Tioeroy  in 
Bengal  had  opened  negotiations  with  him  and  induced  him  to 
return  to  Chutanuttee,  where  a  treaty  was  in  progress ;  but  on  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Heath  from  England  with  oiders  to  peiaeTsrs 
in  the  war,  communication  with  the  yiceroy  was  suspended ;  all 
the  officers  of  the  Bengal  factories  were  embarked  on  boaid  his 
Bengal  !■  ships,  and  after  cannonading  Balasore,  and  reconnoitring 
•^5f «"•*  Chittagong,  the  fleet  sailed  for  Madras.  Thus,  Bengal 
xngiisk.  <^||g  abandoned  for  the  present,  and  the  company's 
stations  yirtually  reduced  to  Madras  and  Bombay. 

In  flne,  it  became  eyident  that  the  foolish  policy  of  war,  which 
Tbe  English  ^^d  been  BO  rashly  commenced,  could  not  be  main- 
sue  for  peace,  tained ;  and  the  President  of  Bombay,  in  a  humhle 
petition,  sued  for  peace,  despatching  two  enroys  to  the  emperor's 
camp  at  Beejapoor  for  the  purpose.  The  subaussion  of 
frninted  by     the  English  was  gladly  receiyed  by  the  emperor,  and 

emperor.  .^  ^^^q  another  flrman  or  edict  was  issued,  by  whicb, 
on  payment  of  150,000  rupees  (15,000^),  and  promises  of  good 
behaviour  for  the  future,  the  former  privileges  of  trade  with  sU 
Death  of  sir  ^^®  factoHes  wcro  restored  to  them.  The  emperor  de- 
Joba  cbua.  manded  the  dismissal  of  Sir  John  Child,  but  he  bad 
died  in  Bombay  while  the  negotiations  were  pending. 

The  English  company,  at  this  period,  were,  howeTor,  by  do 
other  traders  means  the  only  traders  from  Europe.  The  Portn- 
to  India.  guese,  notwithstanding  their  present  obscurity,  con- 
tinued their  traffic  from  Goa  and  Bengal.  In  1664,  the  French 
had  established  an  East  India  company,  and  aboat 
Dutehyand*  1676,  had  formed  a  settlement  at  Ch&ndemagore,  on 
Mwbiish  the  Hooghly  river.  They  were  followed  by  the  Dutch 
factories.  ^^  ^y^^  Danes,  who  settled  at  Chinsura,  near  Chfader- 
nagore :  and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  India,  the  French  had  formed 
a  powerful  settlement  at  Pondicherry.  These  various  trading 
interests  no  doubt  interfered  considerably  with  the  compsoTS 
Trade  by  monopoly ;  but  they  could  not  be  resisted,  and  as  their 
•interlopers."  ^rade  was  with  foreign  countries,  it  did  not  aflfectthat 
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of  tho  company  with  Englimd.  Tlie  presence  of  other  Eng^ 
lish  traders,  who  were  supported  by  parties  in  England,  and  who 
hsd  paid  heavily  to  the  crown  for  their  licenses,  was  productive 
of  much  more  embarrassment  They  were  called  'interlopers,'  and 
it  was  as  much  against  their  proceedings,  as  against  the  native 
sotborities  oi  the  country,  that  the  aggressions  just  Ti,ej  .ppi^ 
detuled  were  directed.  In  1608,  they  had  applied  for  '«'  *  «»»*'*«'• 
a  charter,  and  had  made  offers  of  loans  to  the  crown  on  moderate 
interest  In  India  their  presence  was  in  the  last  degree  embarrass- 
ing; and  on  one  occasion  they  seized,  at  Surat,  the  officers  of  the 
hctoTj,  and  made  them  over  to  the  Moghul  governor,  while  they 
orerbid  and  undersold  the  company  in  the  chief  markets.  „  ,  ^„  ^ 

t  1  *T  1  *•'  ,.!«         1     Scotch  Ewt 

A  new  element  of  discord,  too,  appeared  m  the  Scotch  India  com- 
East  India  Company,  which  had  been  embodied  in  ^"^* 
1617  by  King  James  I.,  and  now  issued  its  licenses  for  free  trade. 
The  result,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  was  great 
over-trading  between  the  rivals ;  the  English  markets  trade  with 
were  glutted  with  Indian  produce :  calicoes,  chintses    ^  ^  °  ^^^ 
andailks,  and  the  English  manufacturers,  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
exceasiTe  importation  of  these  goods,  petitioned  for  their  prohibi- 
tion, and  obtained  some  relief  in  enhanced  duties.    All  ^^^j,..  ^^ 
these  circumstances  caused  alarm,  both    to   the  in-  mentofthe 
terlopers  and  to  the  company;  and  in  1702  brought  indiacom- 
about  the  eventual  amalgamation  of  all  traders  to  India,  ^°^* 
under  the  appellation  of  the  United  East  India  Company,  which 
waa  established  under  Queen  Anne*s  charter. 

By  the  inventory  of  the  company *s  possessions  at  that  period, 
the  various  localities  in  India  are  more  clearly  detailed  EnQmention 
than  elsewhere,  and  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  JJny*«po" 
In  Western  India,  the  factories  of  Surat,  Baroche,  MMtoUv 
Ahmedabad  and  Swally,  with  Bombay  and  its  dependencies — 
Anjengo,  Carwar,  Tellicherry  and  Calicut.    In  Persia,  factories 
at  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  and  Oambroon.      On  the  Coromandel  coast, 
Fort  St  George  or  Madras,  Fort  St  David,  with  three  square 
miles  of  territory,  and  the  factories  of  Cuddalore,  Masulipatam, 
Porto  Novo,  Madapollam,  and  Vizagapatam.    In  Bengal,  Fort 
WilHam,  and  Chutanuttee  or  Calcutta,  and  its  territory ;  with 
factories  at  Patna,  Maldah,  Dacca,  Balasore,  Hi}  MahiU,  and 
Coaaimbazar.     Six  years  was  allowed  for  mutual  ar-  n^^i  oodoi- 
rangements,  and  the  final  adjustment  of  the  financial  pJ>'n'"  »w»rt. 
affairs  of   both  societies  was  made  under  an  award  by  Earl 
Godolphin,  dated  September  29, 1708.     The  previous 
proceedings  had  at  least  checked  local  irregularities,  po«ition 
and  the  amalgamation  of  interests  and  capital  no  doubt  n/throlw^ 
strengthened  the  English  connection  with  India  in  a  ^''"•^nen** 
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very  remarkable  degree,  at  a  period  when  continued  rivaliy  and 
dissension  would  have  been  attended  with  most  disastrous  resultB. 
Aurungzebe  was  dead,  and  his  empire  was  about  to  experience  the 
conyulsions  of  a  great,  but  expiring  dynasty. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  position  of  the  English  had  now 
Dctatiii  of  materially  increased  in  local  as  well  as  general  power, 
tectortea.  jjj  "Western  India,  Bombay  formed  an  impregnable  posi- 
tion, highly  favourable  to  trade ;  and  the  older  factories  suboidinate 
to  it  were  flourishing.  On  the  Coromandel  coast,  Madras  hsd 
grown  to  be  a  large  city  with  a  strong  fort ;  and  Negapatam,  or 
Nag  Puttun,  with  three  square  miles  of  territory,  had  been  pur- 
chased from  Kajah  Rdm,  regent  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  Fort  St 
David  built  on  it;  while  the  older  settlements  at  Vizagapatam 
and  Masulipatam,  which  had  prospered  under  the  protection  of 
the  kings  of  Golcondah,  were  now  secured  by  grants  from  the 
imperial  government  In  Bengal,  after  the  peace  with  Aumsg^ 
CHirnttR  ^^^^  ^^  1690,  Mr.  Job  Chamock  liad  returned  from 
f.?Mr***'**  Madras,  and  established  the  English  factoiy  at  Chuta- 
chaniork.  nuttee,  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  which,  with 
several  adjacent  villages,  he  was  allowed  to  purchase.  In  1698, 
Kahim  Khan,  the  last  of  the  once  powerful  Afghan  chiefs  of 
Bengal,  rebelled,  and  for  a  time  set  the  viceroy  at  defiance.  The 
Forttn  unprotected  European  settlements  could  not  be  assisted, 

tion  of  and  were  told  to  make  provision  for  their  own  safety ; 

Mctlirirf  In  and  thtts  the  jealousy  which  had  hitherto  existed  against 
BcngaL  ^jj  defences  was  relaxed.  The  French,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  Danes  fortified  their  respective  factories,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
Fort  William  I^him  Khan  by  a  Moghul  army  under  the  Prince 
built.  Azim,  and  his  death  in  the  action,  the  English  were 

permitted  to  complete  the  fortifications  of  their  settlement,  sour 
called  Calcutta,  by  the  erection  of  Fort  William,  named  after  the 
reigning  king  of  England.^ 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  PBOGBESB  OF  THE  ENGLISH  (continued),  1708  TO  1746. 

The  events  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  empin 
had  little  effect  upon  the  English,  and  their  prosperity  as  traders 
continued  unimpaired.  Bombay  was  affected  for  a  while  by  the 
piracies  of  Kanhojee  Angria,  a   Mahratta  chief,  who,  poseeseed 

»  ilToee.— The  student  is  referred  to  Grant's  *  Histci^'  of  the  East  Indi* 

Companj','  Bruce's  *  Annsls,'  Mill's  « Historr  of  India/  Orme's  *  Historicil 

Frafi^ents,'  Anderson's  *  Origin  of  Commerce,^  Stewart's  *  Historr  of  Bengii*' 

llAVPridce's  *  History  of  India/  for  details  of  the  events  of  the  period  embnoMi 

^apter.— ^V.  T. 
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of  strong  fortresses  upon  the  coast,  claimed  tribute  by  sea,  as 
his  fellow-chieftains  exacted  it  by  land.    He  respected 
no  flag  or  nation,  and  defied  alike  the  English  and  the  funhojee 
Portuguese.     In  1722,  an  expedition  against  his  fort    °^ 
of  Colaba  ^aa  undertaken  by  the  authorities  of  Goa  and  Bombay 
in  concert ;  on  which  occasion  Commodore  Matthews  commanded 
three  yessels ;  but  the  attack  failed,  and  was  not  renewed,  and  the 
Mahratta  piracies  continued.    In  1727,  a  fine  English  ship,  laden 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  was  cut  off  by  Angria,  and  his  ^eath  of 
death,  which  occurred  in  1728,  was  esteemed  a  relief,  •^sri*. 
especially  as  his  sons  contested  his  possessions.    In  addition  to 
the  wars  occasioned  by  their  differences,  the  Seedee  of  Jinjeera 
was  in  perpetual  strife  with  the  P^hwah,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bombay  harbour  became  the  scene  of  frequent  contentions. 
The  authoritiea  of  Bombay,  however,   wisely    preserved   their 
nentrality,  and  the  settlement  fiourished  almost  beyond  expecta* 
tioD.    In  1787,  Ihe  Portuguese  formally  espoused  the  wnr  between 
caose  of  Sumbhajee  Angria,  agidnst  his  brother  Manajee,  ^es?and' 
who  was  supported  by  the  P^hwah,  and  this  led  to  MaiinttaB. 
a  war  between  them  and  the  P^shwah,  and  to  an  attack  by  his 
fnces  upon  the  island  of  Salsette,  contiguous  to  Bombay,  which 
the  Portuguese  still  retained.     On  that  occasion,  the  Fort  of 
Tannah  was  captured  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  war  continued 
during  the  ensuing  year  and  1739,  under  the  direction  of  Chimna- 
jee  Appa,  the  P^shwah's  brother,  who  carried  on  his  operations 
with  much  skill  and  vigour.    The  Portuguese  were  expelled  from 
Salsette,  and  on  May  16,  1739,  the  fort  of  Bassein  ^^^^^^ 
capitnlated  to  the  Madirattas,  after  a  close  siege  which  utken  hy 
had  ktfted  from  February  17.    The  siege  and  defence     ^      ^ 
of  this  important  place  were  alike  creditable  to  the  bravery  of  both 
parties.    The  loss  of  the  Portuguese  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
idmitted  to  be  800  men,  while  that  of  the  besiegers  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  upwards  of  5,000.    During  the  vrar,  the  Portuguese 
accused  the  English  of  assisting  the  Mahrattas ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  some  shells  and  shot  had  been  sold  to  them    In  other 
respects,  they  maintained  a  strict  neutrality :  though  the  fact  of 
a  new  commercial  treaty  having  been  executed  with  Chimnajee 
Appa  after  the  siege  of  Bassein  was  concluded,  that  is,  in  July 
17Sd,  has  at  best  a  suspicious  appearance. 

In  Bengal,  the  settlement  at  Calcutta  also  continued  to  prosper, 
in  spite  of  the  convulsions  of  the  province.  Under  the  Procperity  of 
government  of  the  celebrated  viceroy,  Moorshid  Kooly  ^°«**- 
Khan,  the  country  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity ;  and 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  after  paying  the  cost  of  troops  and 
nanageBient,  were  annaally  remitted  to  Dehly.    Moorshid  Kooly 
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died  in  the  year  1725,  and  his  eon-in-law,  Shujah-ood-deen,  was 
nominated  in  his  stead — ^bat  to  Bengal  and  Orissa  only,  Behar  beiog 
sepaiated  from  the  viceroyalty.  During  his  admiidstFationy  the 
settlement  of  the  Ostend  India  Company  at  Bunkipoor — ^agaiiust 
which  the  English  and  Dutch  had  protested — ^was  attacked  by  a 
Ostend  But  ^orce  Sent  by  the  viceroy  mider  the  orden  of  the  emperor, 
indu  Com-  gn4  ^e  company's  xepreaentatiTes  obliged  to  withdiaw 
peiied.  permanently  from  BengaL    On  the  death  of  Shajah- 

ood-deen,  who  had  goyemed  Bengal  with  considerable  ability  tat 
fourteen  yean,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Serefrai  Khan ;  bnt 
^j^^^  Ids  goyemment  was  weak  and  of  abort  doritiaa.  Ali* 
Kiunbe-  yerdy  Khan,  an  Afghan  officer,  commander  of  bit 
Tioeroy  of  father's  troops,  intrigued  against  him  at  Dehly,  OQlbid 
^^^^'  him  with  the  emperor,  and  finally  secured  a  patent  of 
appointment  for  himself.  Under  these  circumstances,  both  partial 
Bentm  resorted  to  war,  and  in  an  action  which  ensued  in  th« 
teJ^li^d  moi^^  0^  ^^7  ^7^)  Serefraz  Khan  was  totally  defeated 
*^i>-  and  killed.  Two  days  afterwards  the  conqueror  entsred 

Moorshidabad  in  triumph,  and  took  possession  of  the  goyemmeiit 
Hia  wealth  u  without  furtiier  opposition.  He  sequestered  the  pro* 
oonnacated.  perty  of  the  ex-yiceroy 's  family,  and,  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  period,  remitted  it  to  Dehly ;  and  1,000,0002.  sterling  in 
coin,  and  neariy  that  amount  in  jewels  and  other  yaluaUes,  ii 
evidence  of  the  wealth  which  in  those  days  was  derivable  from 
such  an  office  as  an  imperial  viceroyalty. 

Aliverdy*s  reign,  for  it  can  be  called  little  else,  was  a  vigorous 
vifTOurof       ^^^'  drove  out  of  his  territory  all  partizans  of 

AU^erdy        Serefraz  Khan's  party,  and  it  has  already  been  related 

how  he  dealt  with  the  first  Mahratta  invasion;  bat 
their  hold  on  Bengal  was  not  a  light  one,  and  was  materiaUy 
assisted  by  the  rebellion  of  Moostufa  Khan  and  the  Afghan  troojis 
in  1745,  which  they  assisted.  The  defeat  and  death  of  MooBta& 
Khan  for  a  time  delayed  their  progress;  but  they  retumedyear 

after  year,  and  caused  so  much  distress  throughout 
demands       Bengal,  that  Aliverdy  Khan  was  eventually  obliged,  ia 

1751,  to  admit  their  demands — ^to  cede  to  Rughoojas 
Bh6slay  the  province  of  Orissa,  and  to  agree  to  pay  thirteen  lacs 
—130,0002.— personally  as  the  chouth  of  BengaL  The  Engliih  at 
Calcutta  were  perfectly  neutral  in  all  these  contests — ^indeed,  could 

barely  defend  themselves :  and,  often  threatened  by  the 
ditch  of         Mahrattasy  threw  up  around  their  settlement  a  ditch 

and  rampart  which,  known  under  the  appellation  of 
the  '  Mahratta  ditch,'  served  for  many  years  afbenrards  as  tha 
municipal  boundary.  The  trade  of  the  settlement  seems  to  haTS 
been  satiafactorily  progressive,  and  the  factoriea  and  other  ageodtf 
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thiODghoat  the  proTince  were  unmolested ;  but  no  particular  ie« 
ootds  of  the  period  appear  in  any  history,  and  it  may  be  inferred 
that  no  events  of  any  remarkable  moment  occurred. 

la  Madras,  howeyer,  it  was  very  different.    In  the  year  1744, 
war  was  decUued  mutually  between  the  English  and  ^^^^  ^ 
FVendi,  which  was  destined  to  affect  the  Gamatic  in  }^^ 
a  greater  degree  than  might  at  first  view  be  deemed  the  English 
poaaUe.     It  ia>  however,  necessary  to  take  a  brief  »°'**'"°«*»- 
retzQBpeetive  view  of  Oamatic  affairs,  in  order  to  tmderstand  the 
condition  in  which  they  stood  at  the  period  alluded  to.    The 
campaigns  of  Zoolficar  Khan  m  the  Camatic,  during  Administn- 
the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  have  been  already  detailed,  s^^o'^r 
He  was  succeeded,  on  his  transfer  to  Dehly  and  the  ^^^^^ 
nmrthem  provinoes,  by  Biood  Khan  Punnee,  who  made  personal 
friends  of  the  English  at  Madras,  and  sometimes  visited  them,  and 
joined  the  deep  carousals  which  were  features  of  the  period.    He 
vas  removed,  as  had  already  been  related,  to  Guzerat,  and  killed 
in  the  action  with  Hoosein  Ally  near  Boorhanpoor,  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
in  171£L    On  leaving  the  Camatic,  he  had  appointed  acts  m 
Sssdat  Oolla  as  his  deputy,  who  governed  the  pro*  ^  ^'^^' 
Tinoes  from  1710,  to  his  death  in  1732,  with  much  moderation 
tod  ability.    On  his  demise,  his  nephew,  Dost  Ally  Khan,  assumed 
the  government,  as  it  were  independently ;  for  it  does  ^^^  ^^ 
not  appear  that  the  emperor,  the  nominal,  or  Nizam-  Kban 
oot-Moolk,  the  real  superior,  were  consulted  at  all.  '^ 
The  latter,  however,  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  political  events 
of  Dehly  and  the  Mahrattas,  to  alter  the  succession,  and  ^o^i  eon- 
had  he  been  eren  disposed  to  interfere,  it  would  have  ^&(^o°*- 
gives  rise  to  a  remarkable  contest    Dost  Ally  had  one  son,  Sufdur 
AUjr,  and   had  married  two  daughters,  one  to  Moortuza  Ally 
Shin,  the  other  to  Chunda  Sahib ;  and  a  struggle  ensued  for  the 
government.    While  this  was  in  progress,  the  Mahrattas  under 
Bsghoojee  Bhdslay  invaded  the  Camatic,  and  in  an  action  with 
theai.  Dost  AUy  was  slain.    Sufdur  Ally  now  made  terms  with 
Hoghoojee,  and  on  condition    of  the  payment   of   1,000,000/. 
iterliag,  was  recognised  as  Naw&b  of  the  Gamatia 

Bat  meanwhile,  Chunda  Sahib,  on  pretext  of  assisting  the 
widowed  Banee,  had  obtained,  by  treachery,  possession  of  Tri- 
chinopoly ;  and  SoMnr  Ally  was  too  weak  to  attack  him.  Rugh* 
OQJee,  thexefore,  returned  to  the  Camatic  after  his  visit  to 
S^taia  in  1741,  and  renewed  the  siege,  when  Chunda  Sahib  was 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and,  as  a  measure  of  safety,  was  „_.  ^.  ^ 
sent  to  Sattara.  Puring  these  transactions,  however,  capituiatet  to 
he  had  placed  his  wife  and  family  in  the  French  *"**»~^ 
•ettleoMnt  of  Pondicheny,  under  the  charge  of  Monsieur  DapleiX| 
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the  govexnor;  and  this  act  led  aubeequentlj  to  manj  straogQ 
and  important  eventB.  In  a  year  after  his  aasamption  of  the 
Bufdur  Aiir  goyexnmenty  Sofdur  Ally  was  assassinated  byMoortua 
aMftMiDAted.  xnj^  y^i^Q  ^^  proclaimed  Naw4b ;  but  the  family  of 

Sufdur  Ally  had  obtained  protection  in  the  English  factory  of 
Madras,  and  his  son,  a  minor,  was  also  proclaimed  as  soccesBor 
to  his  fftther.  To  put  an  end  to  these  convulsions,  NiiaiD-ool- 
irinm-ooi-  Moolky  as  has  been  already  related,  marched  from 
i^^'inti  Hyderabad  in  1743,  at  the  head  of  an  overwhehniog 
t^tiiV^^^  force,  and,  setting  aside  the  claims  of  Chunda  Sahib^ 
c»ra«^e<  and  Moortusa  Ally,  appointed  Anwur-ood-deen,  or 
Anwur  Sahib,  to  the  government  of  the  province  during  the 
minority  of  the  son  of  Sufdur  Ally.  The  young  Nawab  was,  how- 
ever, assassinated  a  few  years  later,  and  Anwur-ood-deen  became 
Nawib,  or  Nabob,  of  the  Camatic,  and  was  thus  the  founder  of 
the  family  which  still  exists.  The  foregoing  sketch  has  been 
introduced  in  order  to  explain  the  relations  which  existed 
between  Anwur-ood-deen  and  Chunda  Sahib.  The  former  had 
attached  himself  to  the  English,  the  latter  to  the  French }  and  at 
this  juncture  the  war  between  the  English  and  Prench  com- 
menced. 

Before  the  declaration  of  war — ^indeed,  as  early  as  1741— the 
Lftboni^  French  ministry  sent  an  armament  to  India  under 
de"i«tr'hed  ^-  Labourdounais,  who,  already  distinguished  by  his 
tuibdu.  talents,  and  by  his  successful  government  of  Bour- 
bon and  the  Mauritius,  was  also  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  politics  and  resources  of  India.  He  was  to  watch  the  pio< 
i*reeiiutt<m  gress  of  events  in  Europe,  and  be  ready  to  act  agaimt 
Eng^fBh  ^^®  English  in  case  war  should  be  declared.  These 
Biiuiacry.  preparations  were  known  to  the  English  ministxy,  who^ 
in  order  to  check  them,  sent  a  squadron  of  four  ships  to  India 
under  Commodore  Bamet,  which  for  some  time  cruised  suoceB»- 
K  rai  en  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  after  the  dedacatian 
Mmmic  off  of  war  proceeded  to  the  Coromandel  coast.  On  June 
esapaum.  g^^  1740,  they  fell  in  with  the  fleet  of  Labourdonnais, 
and  an  indecisive  action  ensued  off  Negapatam,  which  ended  in 
the  retirement  of  the  English  squadron  to  Ceylon,  the  reswn 
The  Bnffiiah  assigned  for  the  act  being  the  unseaworthy  conditioB 
retreat.  ^f  ^^  flagship,  a  vessel  carrying  64  guns.  The 
retreat  of  the  English  fleet  left  the  coast  open  to  Labour- 
donnais. He  proceeded  to  Pondicherry,  where  he  in  vain  eo- 
Laboar-  deavoured  to  excite  Dupleix  to  co-operation;  bat 
donnais  uid  Duplcix  had  Other  schemes  of  his  own  in  view,  and 
was  not  to  be  moved.  Labourdonnais  was,  howevery 
by  no  means  without  energy.    He  knew  how  helpless  and  dd^ 
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fenceless  Madras   really  was;    he    had   a   fine    force   at   Ids 
conuDand,  and,  with  nine  ships  and  two  mortar  yessels,  Madras 
sachored  in  tiie  Madras  roads  on  September  14.    He  i^^^^' 
immediately  landed  his  troops,  and  commenced  the  donD«i>- 
liege  of  the  fort  with  300  European  sailors  and  soldiers,  400 
Indiana^  and  400  Africans :  and  had  as  many  in  reserve,  with 
ample  stores,   and    ammunition  for  his    guns.    Against  these 
forces  the  Madras  factory  could  oppose  barely  300  Europeans ; 
many  of  them,  the  merchants  and  clerks  of  the  &ctory,  were 
noD-oombatants.     In  addition  to  the  land  attack,  the  fort  was 
bombarded  firom  the  sea:  and  though  the  factory  held  out  for 
some  days  in  hope  of  a  diversion  by  the  English  fleet^ 
it  surrendered  on  September  25,  the  Council  promising  aurrenden  to 

».  -a       A  rwvL  *  \  .t      the  Frencb. 

to  pay  a  moderate  ransom.     This  was  subsequently 
fixed  at  44  lacs — 440,000/. — ^irrespective  of  the  merchandise,  and 
after  three  months,  the  settlement  was  to  be  evacuated,  and  to 
remain  unmolested  during  the  war. 

To  this  convention  Dupleiz  gave  his  unqualified  opposition,  and 
declined  to  bec(»ne  a  party  to  it     The  fort  of  MiU  j^^^^i^ 
dras,  he  said,  should  have  been  razed  to  the  ground,  retuM  to 
and  the  English  deported ;  and  it  was  with  dismay  t«nna  of 
that  the  English  found  they  were  to  remain  at  his  •""«"'^*'- 
mercy.    Labourdonnaia  could  not,  or  would  not,  stay  in  India ; 
be  sdled  for  the  Mauritius,  and  on  his  arrival  found  ^^^^^ 
be  had  been  superseded,  and  had  no  resource  but  to  '°'*'*'||!.^ 
return  home.     The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  *^^ 
ttptared,and  he  was  taken  to  England,  where  he  was  honourably 
ttd  hoepitobly  received  and  entertained ;  but  on  his  He  la 
amval  in  France,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  ^JtliSfbat 
on  ybich  2, 1748.    Here  he  remained  more  than  two  acquutei 
yean  without  a  trial,  and  when  it  took  place,  was  acquitted  of  all 
the  charges  made  against  him ;  but  his  sufferings  had 
been  great ;  he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  and  died,  so  to 
■peak,  of  a  broken  heart 


/ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
lEB  FBoeBXflS  OF  THE  xifeLiSH  (continued),  1740  to  1751— 

THB  WAB  IK  THE  CASVATIC. 

Oir  the  departure  of  Tiabourdonnais,  Madras  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  his  troops,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Pondicherry  being 
in  charge  of  the  local  administration.    If  the  English,  tmder  the 

s  n 
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expectation  of  an  attack  horn  the  French,  had  pievioualy  made 
an  aiiangement  with  the  Nawab  of  the  Carnatic  to  afford  them 
aasistancey  and  had  paid  liberally  for  the  aenioeB  of  his  tioopa» 
iBterrcBUon  ^^^I^draa  might  have  been  better  defended;  bat 'the 
Ka^of  the  ^<^ci^  '*'*>  iireeolate,  entirely  imaocustomed  to  wv, 
Qnutfic.  and  the  opportunity  pamrd  by.  The  Naw&b,  howerer^ 
imtated  by  an  attack  upon  the  settlement  within  his  jmiadio- 
tion,  and  £rom  which  he  had  derived  friendly  assistanoe,  now  le- 
monstrated  with  Dupleix ;  but  being  haughtily  refused  aatis&diaD 
Hta  trooM  ^  ^^  attempted  to  enforce  his  demands,  and  sent  hie 
<icCMted  be-  SOU  Mafoos  Khan,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  to  drite 
the  French  from  Madras.  He  attacked  the  place  on 
October  21,  but  was  defeated  in  a  sally  by  the  French  troope, 
and  took  up  a  position  at  Maliapoorum,  or  St  Thom^  about 
And  MsiB  et  ^<><^  miles  south  of  Madras,  where  he  hoped  to  cat 
''*"*v**<>'™^  off  succour  from  Pondicheny.  Here  he  wan  assailed  is 
front  and  rear,  with  great  effect,  by  the  French,  and  after  con- 
▼loiatioB  of  siderable  slaughter  of  his  men,  his  army  fled.  Madxss 
ttL'^^^  iMing  now  secure,  Dupleix  deliberately  violated  the 
^^"^^ie^  convention  made  by  Labourdonnais.  On  October  90, 
he  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  English,  confiscated  all  thai 
^  ^^.^  property,  and  ^ered  them  the  alternative  of  remsuung 
frnbuctr  as  pnsonera  of  war  on  parole,  or  being  sent  to  Foodi* 
*'*~^  cheny.  Some  escaped  to  Fort  St  David:  but  tie 
govenior  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  taken  to  Pondicheny, 
and  publicly  degraded  by  being  marched  through  the  streetSi 

Dupleix's  next  operation  was  an  attack  upon  Fort  St  David, 
Fftiiara  of  ^  strong  vTork  fourteen  miles  south  of  Pondicheny,  hat 
Jl^l^  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful ;  a  portion  of  the  attsckiBg 
DavM.  party  was  severely  handled  by  a  force  sent  for  the 

relief  of  the  place  by  the  Naw£b,  under  his  sons  Mafoos  Ehsa 
and  Mahomed  Ally ;  and  a  siege  being  impracticable,  the  troopsi 
which  had  been  commanded  by  a  Swiss  officer,  named  Psitdtfi 
DapMx  retreated.  Disappointed  in  this,  and  in  a  subsequent 
vS^^  attempt  to  surprise  the  place,  Dupleix  now  com- 
territorr.  menoed  reprisals  against  the  Naw&b*s  territory  about 
MadxaSy  which  excited  so  much  alarm,  that  the  Naw4b,  oo^ 
^^j^^  believing,  from  Dupleix's  representations,  that  die 
don*  th«  English  had  no  real  power,  abandoned  them,  and  sat 
Bnviuh.  '^  ^^^  Mafoos  Khau  to  Pondicheny,  where  he  «tf 
received  with  great  pomp.  The  fort  of  St  David  still,  howeyer, 
held  out,  and  had  received  a  supply  of  money  and  a  reinfinoo- 
ponst.  ment  of  twenty  men  from  Ceylon.  On  Maioh  2, 1747, 
fi7l!2  ^  .  another  French  force  was  eeen  approaching  for  a  tbiid 
ne,  and   the   garrison  drew  up  to   receive  tkem- 
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Wliile   the  parties   were    interchanging  distant  cannon-shots, 
some  ships  were    descried  nearing  the    coast,  which    proved 
to  be  the  long-looked  for  English  fleet     Fort  St.  DaTid  was 
immediately  reinforced,  and  the  fleet  passed  on  to  Madras,  where 
a  FTench  ship  of  sixty  gons  lying  there  was  destroyed ;  ^^  ^^^ 
but  the  approach  of  the  monsoon  rendered  any  opera-  returns  to 
tions  against  the  place  impossible,  and  the  squadron     '  °°' 
retained  to  Ceylon. 

Befcffe  another  season  opened,  Blajor   Stringer   Lawrence,  a 
distingiushed  officer,  arrived  at  Fort  St  David  as  com-  j^^^^  ^ 
mander  of  aU  the  forces  of  the  company  in  India,  and  Major 
some  treacherous  communications  from  natives  were 
detected  and  ponished,  which  events  added  to  the  security  of  the 
place.    On  June  7,  the  French  fleet  again  attacked  the  setUement, 
but  without  effect.  The  enemy  suffered  heavy  loss  in  an  assault  upon 
Coddalore,  the  native  town,  and  retreated  precipitately ;  and  on 
Jaly  29,  a  large  fleet  from  England  made  its  appearance,  ArriTid  at 
and  being  joined  by  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Griffin,  ^^^•^  ^^^ 
amounted  to  thirty  sail  of  ships.    The  land  forces  at  Fort  St 
David  now  amounted  to  3,700  EuropeanSi  and  about  2,600  na- 
tives, partly  disciplined. 

Witii  thia  force,  the  siege  of  Pondicherry  was  dedded  upon,  and 
the  Xaw&b,  emboldened  by  the  new  exhibition  of  power 
ud  resources,  promised  co-operation.    But  the  siege,  pondiehernr 
from  many  causes — principally  the  unskilful  direction  ^^ 
of  the  engineer  officers — proved  an  utter  failure.    It  had  lasted 
fi%  days,  the  monsoon  waa  commencing,  and  upwards  of  1,000 
Europeans  had  died  from  casualties  and  the  effects  of  climate.    It 
vas  tiierefore  raised,  and  the  troops  returned  to  Fort  St  David. 
Dupleix  made  the  most  of  his  success :  writing  to  every  native 
court  in  India^  including  that  of  the  emperor,  that  the  English 
were  cowards,  who,  with  overwhelming  forces,  had  been  un* 
tble  to  recover  their  losses,  or  retrieve  their  honour.    Another 
campaign  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  have  had  a  far  different 
teiD^tion.    The  English  were  all  powerful  at  sea;  succours 
to  the  French  could  not  approach  them,  and  Madras  pnM 
would  have  been  recovered.    Meanwhile  peace   had  B^ySSSud 
been  concluded  between  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  '»»<»• 
Madras  was  given  up. 

It  was  now  that  the  real  ambition  of  Dupleix  began  to  show 
Itself.    The  war  with  the  English  had  been  confined  to  ^^^ 
puiely  local  affairs ;  but  during  its  continuance  he  had  «imt  of 
already  witnessed  the  ease  with  which  his  handful  of     ^ 
Europeans   had   overthrown   a  host   of  Moghul   soldiAra:    ^'^ 
bad  already  made  some  progress  in  disciplining  nativ 

DD  2 
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he  cast  his  militaiy  means  into  any  of  the  disputes  between  native 
authoritieB,  there  could  be  no  question  of  suocesSy  and  of  the 
foundation  of  a  military  power  in  India,  far  transcending  in 
national  glory  and  advantage  anything  to  be  derived  from  trade. 
The  same  thoughts,  at  the  same  time,  aeem  to  have  influenced  tbe 
PropoMia  of  English,  who,  with  a  fine  force  at  their  command,  were 
tSjSSI?'  lying  inactive  at  Fort  St  David.  Sanhojee,  a  relatire 
tbeBnguih.  of  the  Mahratta  Bajah  of  Tanjore,  made  offers,  as  a 
claimant  to  the  throne — of  which  he  had  been  dispoasesaed  bj 
an  illegitimate  brother— of  immense  sums  and  territorial  cessions, 
Exi«ditioo  ^  ^®  ^^^  assbted  by  a  force  j  and  his  offers  were  ae- 
of  o»puin      cepted.    The  first  expedition,  under  Captain  Cope,  set 

^  out  in  March  1749 ;  but  a  fiuious  storm,  which  over- 

took it  in  April,  so  completely  disorganised  the  equipments,  cansing 
also  the  loss  of  a  ship  of  sixty  guns,  that  it  was  abandoned.  It 
Major  ^^^^  renewed  under  Major  Lawrence,  who  capturcd 

ulkeTtta?  D^vicotta,  an  operation  rendered  memorable  by  the 
fleid.  conduct  of  Clive,  who  had  recently  jdlned  the  army, 

and  whose  brilliant  services  will  be  hereafter  detailed.  Sanhojee 
gained  a  pension  by  the  movement,  and  the  further  prt>gres8  of 

.^.  ^ ^^    the  English  was  stayed  by  the  ceesion  of  Ddvicotta  by 

of  uie  the  Kajah  of  Tanjore,  with  a  small  temtory,  and  pay- 

diapate.  ment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Thus  concluded  tba 
first  indgnificant  attempt,  in  India,  of  English  interference  in 
native  affiiirs;  but  that  of  Dupleiz  was  of  a  far  different 
character. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Chunda  Sahib,  on  his  surrender  of 
the  fort  of  Trichinopoly  to  the  Mahrattas  in  I74I,  had  been  seat 
prisoner  to  Sattara,  and  that  his  wife  and  family  had  been  com- 
mitted by  him  to  the  charge  of  Dupleix,  who  had  afforded  them 
a  secure  retreat  in  Pondicherry.  Madame  Dupleix,  though  of  pure 
French  parentage,  had  been  bom  and  educated  in  Pondicheny,  and 
consequenUy  spoke  the  vernacular  languages  as  her  mocher-tongQe, 
Madame        3he  appears  also  to  have  been  of  an  intriguing  spirit; 

Sii'"«i'  ^*°'  ^*  "*"**  "^^  '^^^  managed  the  traitorous  correspon- 
intri^oe.  dcnce  vrith  the  native  troops  of  the  English  at  Fort 
St  X)avid,  which  was  detected  and  punished.  Madame  Duplex 
grew  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  wife  of  Chunda  Sahib, 
and  readily  listened  to  her  schemes  for  obtaining  her  husband's 
liberty,  to  which  want  of  money  to  bribe  the  court  at  Sattaxt 
seemed  to  be  the  only  obstacle.  Could  he  be  released,  there 
was  no  doubt,  as  he  was  a  popular  prince,  and  Anwur-ood- 
deen,  the  Naw&b,  was  much  the  reverse,  that  the  people 
would  declare  for  him;  and,  supported  by  Dupleix*s  army-* 
BOW  idle  — would  quickly    give   him   the   ascendant  in  the 
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Camatic    This  was  the  opportunity  for  establishing  the  poli- 
tical influence  of  his  nation,  for  which  Dnpleix  had  Dnpietx 
long  thirstedf  and  he  eagerly  embraced  it.    Seven  lacs  JSJ®t"  Ull^ 
of  rupees — lOfiOOL — ^were  advanced  by  Dupleix,  and  "on- 
remitted  by  Chnnda  Sahib's  wife  secretly  to  her  husband,  and  he 
was  at  once  set  at  liberty. 

Early  in  1748  Chunda  Sahib  left  Sattara,  accompanied  by  a  few 
tried  friends,  and  being  a  well-known  leader,  was  engaged  by  the 
Rajah  of  Chittledroog,  then  at  war  with  Bednore.    In  chimdasabib 
an  action  which  ensued,  however,  he  was  taken  prisoner  "^•••«<*' 
and  thus  delayed ;  but  at  this  juncture  Nizam-ool-Moolk  died,  and 
Anwup-ood-deen,  deprived  of  the  aid  of  his  master  and 
patron,  might  not  be  able  to  resist    Consequent  on  Monik's 
Nizam-ool-Moolk's  death,  a  contest  now  ensued  be- 
tween his   second  son,  Nasir  Jung,  and  his   nephew,  Mozuffer 
Jung,  the  son  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk's  daughter.    Mo-  chundasahio 
suffer  Jung  was  in  no  position  to  contest  the  Deccan,  jjo"*  ^^er 
bat  he  was  joined  by  Chunda  Sahib,  who  disclosed  to  ^^8. 
Imn  lus  connection  with  the  French ;  and  at  the  head  of  a  respect- 
able force  they  marched  towards  the  Camatic,  being 
joined  by  a  French  detachment  of  400  Europeans  and  detacbmmc 
2,000  disciplined  Sepoys,  under  M.  d*Auteuil.  Anwur-  ^^**"*'**' 
ood-deen  prepared  to  meet  the  invasion  with  spirit;  but  it  is 
somewhat  unaccountable  why  he  did  not  apply  for  Anwur^od- 
•Mi«tance  from  the  English.    It  is  probable,  perhaps,  Jj^nm^ibr* 
that  their  ill-success  in  the  Tanjore  affair  had  caused  iatuioo. 
tbem  to  fall  in  his  estimation  as  soldiers,  or  he  may  have  de- 
precated any  assistence   from  foreigners,  which  could  only  be 
<^tained  by  great  sacrifices.    Be  this  as  it  may,  he  met  the 
invaders  at  Amboor,  where  he  had  posted  his  army, 
iQd  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  combat.    His  two  feat«(i  and 
*^  however,  escaped.    The  war  was,  for  the  present,      ^ 
at  an  end;  the  conquerors  entered   Arcot  with    great    pomp; 
Motuffer  Jung  was  proclaimed  Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan,  and 
^uoda  Sahib  Nawib  of  the  Caruatic.    Thence  the  TbeaiitetMt 
•Uiea  proceeded  to  Pondicheiry,  where  Dupleix  enters  Pon«chen-y. 
^ed  his  guests  with  regal  magnificence,  and  received  from  them 
^  grant  of  eighty-one  villages  near  the  town.    Dupleix 
now  urged  Ids  allies  to  complete  their  conquest  of  the  niuirei  to 
ptOTXDce ;  but  Chunda  Sahib  turned  into  Tanjore,  from     ^     °^^' 
the  tajah  of  which  he  hoped  to  exact  a  heavy  sum  of  money,  if 
not  to  dispossess  him  of  his  kingdom.    The  rajah  made  little  re- 
nitanoe,  and  engaged  ultimately  to  pay  seventy  lacs  of  rupees 
;*70O,0O(ML — ^by  instalments.    While  the   allies  were  occupied 
in  these   inconsequent   operations,    they   received   news   from 
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Dupleix  that  Nasir  Jang  had  arriyed  from  the  Deccan  vith  an 
immense  army,  and  waa  already  in  poaneaeion  of  Arcot  There- 
upon they  retired  at  once  to  Pondicherry. 

Meanwhile  the  Council  of  Madras  had  fiillen  into  great  pe^ 
p«rpi6xitj  ftc  plezity  as  to  what  course  they  should  pursue.  Was  it 
Madru.  preferable  to  remam  neutral,  or  to  take  a  part  in  the 
warp  This  question  was  in  some  degree  decided  by  tiie  im- 
petuosity of  Mahomed  Ally,  son  of  Anwur-ood-deen,  who,  after 
«w  /.     ^    ^^  father's  death,  had  fled  to  Tiichinopoly,  where  the 

The  CoBBdl     -      .,  ,  '  -         .     •.         a  Ai    V 

MsiBM  tiM  family  and  treasure  were  deposited,  and  urgently  be- 
Amrootf-  sought  assistance ;  120  European  soldiers  were  sent  to 
^^^^  him,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  a  strange  inconmstency, 

the  fleet  of  Admiral  Boscawen  was  permitted  to  depart  for 
England.  The  Council  were,  however,  committed  in  their  policy 
AdTuoeof  ^  tiie  succour  of  Mahomed  Ally ;  and  as  Nasir  Jong, 
NMir  Jung,  ^th  his  huge  army  of  dOO,000  men,  advanced  upon 
Pondicherry,  they  sent  to  his  camp  600  Europeans  under  Major 
Lawrence,  and  Mahomed  Ally  also  joined  it  with  6,000  horse. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dupleix  augmented  his  force,  with  his  allies, 
to  2,000  Europeans ;  but  some  disagreement,  the  cause  of  which 
has  never  transpired,  existed  between  the  French  officers  and 
Dupleix ;  they  refused  to  flght,  and  with  their  men  were  aent  to 
Pondicherry.  On  this,  Mosuffer  Jung  surrendered  himself  tn  his 
unde  ,*  but  Chunda  Sahib,  fighting  bravely,  escaped.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  French  combination  was  now  broken  upi  Nasir 
Jung  returned  to  Aicot,  and  Major  Lawrence,  unable  to  effect  aor 
object  favourable  to  the  English  interests,  returned  to  Madras. 

Dupleix,  however,  was  as  active  in  intrigue  as  ever.  He  dis- 
Dapieirt  covered,  through  an  agent,  that  there  was  great  dis- 
tntriguea.  content  in  the  camp  of  Nasir  Jung,  and  that  the  Patin 
chiefs  of  Kumool,  Cuddapa,  and  Savanoor,  were  in  secret  mntinv. 
Henttnrkt  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  <"!  expedition  by  sea  to  Masnlipatam, 
Muniipaum.  ^hich  wss  Carried  by  assault.  Mahomed  AUy,  with 
whom  was  an  English  detachment  under  Captain  Cope,  after  some 
Th«  vrendi  desultory  movements,  refused  to  pay  its  expenses,  and 
5?fi»iit  Miiho-  ^*  ^^  withdrawn  to  Madras ;  upon  which  the  French, 
roed  Aur.  in  company  with  Chunda  Sahib,  attacked  and  routed 
him  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  reduction  of  Oinjee  followei 
Nasir  Jung,  now  alarmed  by  these  active  movements 
neerftiMM  and  successes,  sought  to  treat  with  Dupleix ;  but  the 
with  Dopieix.  jYench  were  now  again  masters  of  the  situation,  and 
Dupleix's  demands  rose  in  proportion.  Mozuffer  Jung  was  to 
be  set  at  liberty,  Masulipatam  and  its  dependencies 
ceded  to  the  French,  and  Chunda  Sabib  invented 
03  Naw&b   of  the  Camatic.    Nasir  Jung  would  have  resisted 
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..•1  ordered  his  army  to  fight;  but  it  was  one 
:,(l  another  to  execute.    The  army  was  well- 
,  and  Xfifiiir  Jung,  haviog  in  Tain  tried  j^^^^,^ 
*  r  the  recovery  of  Ginjee,  was  obliged  to  demanda 
.  uiaihis,  heavy  as  they  were,  and  to  draw 
.-.ty.    But  there  had  been  delay:  and  delay  was  in- 
U)  M.  Dupleiz.    He  had  no  assurance  that  the  treaty 
be  executed,  and  he  ordered  an  advance  of  his  forces  at 
•>  to  enforce  it;   they  amounted   only  to  800  Europeans 
3.000  Sepoys,  who  marched  fzom  Ginjee  on  December  4,  to 
attack  of  an  army  believed  to  be  upwards  of  900,000  strong, 
->  Mh  100  guns.     When  they  neared  the  camp,  which  Dupieix 
extended  for  eighteen  miles,  they  were  led,  by  a  guide  SJny^of**** 
from  their  coi^ederates,  to  the  division  occupied  by  NMirJonff. 
Xasir  Jung,  and  attacked  it  at  night     Early  in  the  morning 
Nuir  Jung  mounted  his  elephant  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the 
fi^t,and  soon  discovered  he  was  betrayed.  Upbraiding  KMir  Jan« 
the  Naw6b  of  Eumool  with  his  treachery,  he  was  shot  *^^^ 
dead  by  that  chieftain  as  he  spoke,  and  the  conflict  was  at  an  end. 
Moiufier  Jnng  was   at    once   proclaimed   Soobahdar  of  the 
Deocan;  and  accompanied  by  M.  de  la  Touche,  the   French 
commander,    proceeded    to    Pondicheiry,    where    M.    Dupleix, 
more  than  ever  triumphant,  and  Chunda  Sahib^  gav    Dapieix's 
him  a  magnificent  reception.    While  it  lasted,  indeed,  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  result  of  his  policy  was  more  magnificent  than  Dupleix,  in  his 
^dest  dreams,  had  ever  perhaps  contemplated.  He  had  i«  appointed 
not  only  created   a  Naw&b   of  the  Camatic,  but  a  UJJJJrn^ 
&obahdar  of  the  Deocan.    He  was  appointed  governor  ^'^^^ 
of  all  the  Moghul  territory  south  of  the  Krishna ;  Chunda  Sahib 
*M  to  be  subject  to  him;  the  coinage  was  to  be  struck  at  Pondi- 
cheRy,  and  to  the  French  nation  was  ceded  Masulipatam  and 
its  dependendes,  with  other  portions,  yielding  probably  five  lacs, 
or  60,0002.,  per  year.    For  his  own  share  of  Nasir  Jung*s  treasure 
he  WAS  to  receive  twenty  lacs,  or  200,000^,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  wtt ;  and  gratuities  to  the  officers  were  provided  for  on  equally 
liberal  terms.    But  these  were  not  the  only  claims 
which  Hosnffer  Jong  had  to  satisfy.    The  three  traitor  tta«  ^!!ua 
Nawihs  made  their  own  demands.     The  territories  ^*^^ 
they  had  usurped  were  to  be  confirmed ;  they  were  to  be  exempt 
^m  payment  of  tribute,  and  half  the  treasury  of  Nasir  Jong  was 
to  be  bestowed  upon  them.    Mozufier  Jung,  as  well  ho  might  be, 
was  afraid  of  these  turbulent  feudatories,  and  would  not 
trust  himself  with  them  without  a  French  escort.    M.  ^hJSSa 
Sussjr,  therefore,  the  ablest  officer  at  Dnpleix's  dis-  jiMuffer 
Poail,  was  detadied  with  him  in  commaoc'  '^  "^^  '"«*• 
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Europeanfl  and  2,000  Sepoys,  and  Mozuffer  Jung  marched  foi 
Hyderabad  on  January  4, 1761.  On  entering  the  territory  of  the 
TheKawAb  Naw&b  of  Kumool,  an  ambuscade  vas  diacovered;  the 
kitu  ifS^ffer  ^^^<^^  troops  attacked  and  carried  the  defile,  bat  in 
June  pursuing  the  Pat&ns,  the  Naw6b  of  Kumool,  finding 

escape  impossible,  turned  upon  Mozuffer  Jung,  whom  Buss?  had 
been  unable  to  restrain,  and  slew  him,  himself  being 
conduct  of      immediately  killed.    Instant  action  was  necessary :  and 

Rtl  MAW 

Bussy,  without  hesitation,  sent  for  Salabut  Jung,  the 
third  son  of  Nizam-ool-Moolk,  and  caused  him,  with  the  consent 
of  the  anny,  to  be  proclaimed  Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan.  By  this 
measure,  tranquillity  was  at  once  restored ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  award  to  M.  Bussy  the  highest  meed  of  honour  for  his 
ready  presence  of  mind,  and  great  ability  and  vigour  of  conduct 
He  was  not  exacting  in  his  demands  on  the  new  soobahdar.  He 
,.  -_  might  have  required  and  exacted  many  additional  con* 
Juiiff*  cessions  to  nu  nation,  and  no  opposition  would  Mn 

nre  rnu-  been  msdo  to  them ;  but  he  was  content  with  the  con- 
firmed, firmation  of  what  had  already  been  confirmed  bj  Mo- 
zufifer  Jung,  and  with  this  even  M.  Dupleix  was  satisfied. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PROORESS  OF  THE  EKOLISH  AND  WAR  DT  THE  CAS27ATIC 

{concluded),  1761  to  1754. 

A  STBAiras  complication  of  affairs  had  now  ensued.    The  English 
and  French  in  the  Camatic,  though  their  nations  were 
of  carnaue     at  peace,  had  taken  up  difiTerent  sides  of  native  politics ; 
*^*^^  and  the  real  question  at  issue,  the  eventual  load  eu^ 

riority,  was  to  be  fought  out  under  cover  of  them.  After  the 
departure  of  Mozuffer  Jung,  the  English  would  probably  hare 
acknowledged  Chunda  Sahib  as  Nawab,  if  their  ally,  Mahomed 
AUy,  were  secured  in  Trichinopoly ;  but  to  this  Dupleix  would  h^ 
Biefff  of  ^^  means  consent :  and  Chunda  Sahib*s  first  act,  after 
Triciun-nwij  taking  possession  of  Arcot,  in  February  1761,  was  to 
Sahib.  advance  to  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly  with  his  ovn 

forces  and  800  French  auxiliaries.  The  former  weak  garriwn  of 
English  soldiers  sent  to  the  aid  of  Mahomed  Ally  from  Madras,  hai 
been  already  mentioned :  and  Lieutenant  Clive  was  now  despatched 
with  a  further  reinforcement ;  but  Mahomed  Ally,  perhaps  dis- 
trustful of  them,  and  under  apprehension  from  the  superior  forces 
of  his  rival,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Mahratta  chief,  Moorarv  lUo  of 
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the  ir^tat  ti  Xiwne.  mc  -ait  I7>w  rf  Tn>.-NL 

ming  BHDV  and  mim  ttt^i-i.'^i.  «•-  ■>>>::'.«» 
ledga  ot  ««oag  Are-.n  VLiie  z*;  (r.v^  "^"^^ 
.b  were  disvs  of  liir  ijit  sitof  i:/  Tnchioopiilr  i 
urn  to  F<nt  Sl   Ilwid.  ^ud  us  piaa  Won  Mr. 
gOTenMB'  id  Uadnc  vno  ai  <bc«  apftmuted  lh« 
^tiMegetic  adhTj  aC  ihe  menoiv.    :M)  Eumppnn 
Sepoys,  and  ten  fit^-pkioes,  wtrn  all  that  could  tw 
ititb  then  Clirc  siaiciuid  direcllr  upon 
,gh  a  tremendoos  EUmi  of  wind  and  imiu,  ina*F*Hiw  ui 
•a  August  31,  and  took  poMCsaoQ  of  it,  un-     ' ' ''' 
-  the  gairuoD,  who  liad  Sed-     It  vss  almost  an  open 
the  fort  was  tenable,  tai  bj  iti«Dgtlieiiiiig  the  derenceri, 
ing  the  conntiy  ■jtmnd  for  suppliea^  he  made  the  pontion 
'uidable. 
."  had  supposed,  hia  moTenieDt  at  once  attracted  the  atten- 
d'huuda  Sahib,  aod  a  Conx  waa  detached  front  Amu 
inopol;  for  th«  dego  of  Aicot.    It  is  impossible  '"''■*^' 
,1'iw  the  details  of  this  si^e,  which  tbrms  one  of  the  Dobli'iit 
its  of  CUve'a  remailiable  life ;  but  for  seven  weeks,  m,^,  „,.,,^ 
i  &Dm   Madras  having  failed   to   reach   liim,  he  i'l™"- 
^^Aj  withstood  the  efforts  of  10,000  native  troop*  and  lUI 
''iich.    The  fort  was  breached  in  several  places  j  the  •rari'lly 
I-  fo  gieat  that  the  natiTe  troops  dranh  the  water  in  which  rl''" 
'vi--  boiled,  while  the;  gave  the  rice  to  the  Europeans)  anil  lli<i 
-'•Tigei  of  capture  se«med  so  iminineiit,  that  Clive  dMpiil''h»'l  « 
:-.«Miiger  to  Moorar;  Bio,  whose  camp  waa  about  tliirt/  iiiIIm 
•'.i-itut,  to  come  to  his  aaastaoce.   On  November  14,  howtivir,  ll>u 
'm>ps  of  Cbunda  Sahib,  under  their  commsndeT  lUjab  ^,  ^_^,, 
^tliib,  advanced  to  the  storm.    There  were  two  prac-  ■"';  •" 

iicible  breaches,  and  the  defendeia  were  reduced  Im  - i'<)ii. 

cifhij  Eniopeans  and  120  Sepoys ;   nevertheleiw  lii* 
tittijaiita  were  beaten  back  with  great  loss,  and  during  tlia  file''*- 
nicnated  the  town.     In  the  evening  a  itiaturi-'mimil,  uwli-r 
Captain  Kilpatrick,  arrived  &om  Madras,  and  uij  fuillivr  n'liwk 

br  tbesBemf  wasimpoeaible.    CUve  DowaMtuoMl  iImi  ,, 

"fTmaTe,  and  was  joined  b;  about  000  Uahntla  b'l/jw,  ""■>'•-' 
liii own  force  being  200  Europeans  aod  700  Sfp-.ji.     Willi  ll<ls, 
however,  he  defected  a  combined  French  atid  iiati  *■  nmiy  iiiiuiif 
Kijih  Sahib,  at  Amee,  and  following  up  hia  wliaiiinir*,  m, ,,. 
fate  them  another  aevere  defeat  at  Cavirrjpauk,  wlcra  "■"' 
he  captured  twelve  [Mecea  of  artillery.     Ilts  w.nW  iviW  imy-  •  ^^ 
vuctd  to  thorelief  of  Trichiuopoly,  OT  whi-d  tli^  •lj'<il/iti  ^il  <i,.. 
Freoch  was  ooncentralcd  j   but  the  '  Ii«H'i<    >< 
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from  England  placed  him  in  a  subordinate  position.  Never  before, 
however,  in  India,  had  British  troops  fought  as  they  had  uoder 
Clive,  and  never  had  native  Sepojs  so  bravely  emulated  them. 
They  had  beaten  the  French  in  every  encounter,  and  had  risen 
immensely  in  native  estimation. 
The  operations  begun  under  Clive  were  successfully  oontmned 
under  Lawrence,  who  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Trichi- 
opomiont  at  nopoly,  against  which  the  French  and  Chunda  Sahib 
^  had  effected  veiy  little.  Mahomed  Ally's  allies  from 
Mysore  and  Tanjore,  with  tiiose  of  Moorary  Rao,  augmented  hij 
forces  to  an  equality  with  those  of  Chunda  Sahib,  and  in  addition 
there  were  the  English  under  Lawrence.  After  a  series  of  opera- 
tions, which  are  interesting  and  well  repay  the  perusal  of  the 
The  French  Student,^  the  French  and  Chunda  Sahib  were  shut  up 
!>unvnder'!o'  in  the  fortified  pagoda  of  Seringham  on  an  island  in 
Lawrence,  the  Cavery,  opposite  to  Trichinopoly.  Here  thej  were 
summoned  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  M.  Law,  their  com- 
mander,  agreed  to  the  terms  offered.  600  Europeans  with  300 
Sepoys  laid  down  their  arms,  and  became  prisoners  of  war,  and 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon  with  a  large  quantity  of  militaiy  stoxes 
were  taken  possession  of.  Chunda  Sahib  had  previously  obtained 
permission  to  depart,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Monajee, 
the  Tanjore  general.  His  fiite  is  thus  related  by  Major  Lawrenee, 
ohunda  Sahib  ^^^  States  in  his  narrative  that  at  a  council  on  the 
!•  beheaded,  subject,  at  which  the  native  chieftains  could  not  agree, 
'  I  proposed  that  we  should  have  the  charge  of  him,  and  keep  him 
confined  in  one  of  our  settlements ;  this  was  by  no  means  ap- 
proved, and  we  parted  without  coming  to  any  resolution ;  but 
some  of  Monajee*8  people  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  by  cutting  off 
his  head,  which  was  done  on  June  8, 1762/  and  it  may  be  added 
that  Major  Lawrence  was  in  no  position  to  prevent  the  act    The 

cuntinnation  ^^  ^^  "^*>  however,  end  with  the  death  of  Chimda 
of  the  war.     Sahib.    The  Mysore  and  Mahratta  troops  joined  the 

French,  for  Mahomed  Ally  had  failed  in  all  his  agree- 
ments with  his  allies,  and  most  notably  in  respect  of  sunendering 
Trichinopoly  to  the  Mysore  troops,  as  he  had  promised  to  da 
Lawrence  urged  that  the  whole  of  the  Camatic  should  be  first 
cleared .  of  the  enemy ;  but  this  opinion  was  overruled  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  who  sent  a  totally  inadequate  force  against  the  gnat 
fort  of  Qinjee,  which  proved  a  miserable  failure.    This  laiied 

Dupleiz's  hopes  for  a  time,  and  his  troops  took  the  field ; 
defeauMi  at  but  they  were  encountered  at  Bahoor,  near  Fort  St. 
^^'^''         David,  on  August  27,  and  totally  defeated  by  Lawrence 

>  FiA'Warin  the  Carnatic,  1761/  Orme's  <  History,' Mill's  *  Historr,* 
vol.  Ui.;  Beveridge*8  *  History,*  vol  i.  &c 
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irith  the  loss  of  eight  guns,  and  all  their  militaiy  stores ;  the 
officer  in  oommand,  M.  Kiijean,  with  100  Europeans,  being 
taken  prisoner.  This  action,  with  the  capture  of  Coyelong  and 
Chinglepnt  by  Clive,  which  were  in  reality  two  yery  desperate 
enterpritea,  dosed  the  campaign  of  1762. 

In  1753,  aa  soon  as  themonsoon  closed,  the  Mahrattas  and  Myso- 
reans  haying  meanwhile  gone  oyer  to  the  French,  the  cmnpmign  of 
war  was  opened  by  an  attack  by  the  allies  upon  Trichina-  ^'^ 
poly,  in  which  an  English  garrison  had  been  left  under  Captain 
Daitoc     It  had  been  occupied  in  perpetual  checks  of  the  Mysore 
troops,  wbic^  sought  to  gain  possession,  and  at  length  endeayoured 
to  reduce  the  garrison  by  famine.    Dalton*s  proyisions  were  nearly 
at  an  end,  when  he  apprised  Lawrence  of  the  fact,  who  marched  at 
once  to  his  relief ;  and  by  a  curious  coincidence,  arriyed  on  the  same 
day  aa  a  French  detachment,  which  reinforced  the  troops  already 
m  poBBoaaion  of  the  Seringham  pagoda.    After  a  series  of  minor 
operationa,  an  action  ensued  near  the  fort,  on  Septem-  Action  m 
b«  20, 1763,  in  which  the  French,  in  a  spirited  charge  ^J J^"®'*''^* 
with  the  bayonet,  were  defeated,  and  their  commander^  ^^^^i^ 
M.  d*Aatac,  taken  prisoner.  The  forces  of  the  allies  were 
still,  howeyer,  yeiy  numerous,  and  Major  Lawrence  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  troops  being  temporarily  absent^  the  fort 
•wsa  assaolted  on  the  night  of  Noyember  27 ;  but  the       »,ench 
attempt  failed,  and  the  loss  of  the  French  was  yery  reimiMdfrom 
KTere.  The  repulse  was,  howeyer,  followed  by  a  success, 
b  wludi  m  oonyoy  from  Madras  was  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the 
allied  Mahrattas  and  Tanjoreans,  assisted  by  the  French,  and  in 
this  manner  the  war  continued  till  October  1754,  the  one  party  at 
times  pressing  the  siege,  and  the  other  endeayouring  to  nuse  it, 
which  occasioned  many  interesting  and  yaried  achieyements. 

At  thia   crias,    M.    Dupleix    found   himself  superseded  by 
M.  Godeheu,  who  had  been  specially  sent  from  France  Arrirai  at 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  who  reached  India  on  Skmer'** 
August  2, 1754 ;  and  on  October  10,  a  suspension  of  o«»«^««- 
bostilities  was  agreed  upon  between  the  French  com-  ^hMtnufet. 
nusmoner  and  Mr.  Saunders,  goyemor  of  Madras,  which  Treatr  \>^ 
was  continued  for  three  months  in  anticipation  of  a  S^'^.h'iuid 
geneial  treaty.    On  December  26  the  more  formal  French, 
treaty  was  executed,  the  first  article  of  which  specifies  that  the 
oompmiea  ahould  renounce  aU '  Moorish  dignities,*  and  refrain  from 
bither  interference  with  natiye  powers.    The  possessions  of  each 
were  to  be  eqoalised,  and  are  specified  in  the  articles;  and  the 
treaty  was  to  continue  in  force  as  made,  pending  the  confirmation 
or  otherwiae  of  the  respectiye  authorities  in  Europe.    At  first 
sight  there  undoubtedly  appears  a  decided  sacrifice  of  interests  by 
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the  French ;  and  if  the  relinquishment  of  the  Northern  Circais  had 
been  actually  included,  no  doubt  would  hare  been  so.  Theee 
teriitoxiesy  however,  had  been  assigned  bj  Salabut  Jung  to  Buasy, 
in  payment  of  his  troops ;  and  so  fell  out  of  the  general  cat^oiy. 
But  M.  Dupleiz's  masterly  policy  for  the  sway  of  the 
Dnpieix'a  '  Camatic  had  been  unduly  broken  up,  his  ally  Chunda 
*^^*^  Sahib  was  dead ;  and  though  his  son,  a  minor,  aurrived, 
and  was  even  put  forward  by  Dupleix,  the  opposite  party,  strength- 
ened by  the  English,  had  become  too  powerful.  Dupldx'a  fate  wb« 
ikteof  ^  melancholy  termination  to  his  ambitious  schemes. 

Dupleix.  When  he  went  back  to  France,  his  accounts  proved  his 
large  claims  on  the  Government ;  for,  in  support  of  his  policy,  he  had 
not  only  used  his  own  private  funds  to  the  extent  of  JK)O,d00/.,  bat 
had  borrowed  largely.  These  debts  were,  however,  repudiated  by 
the  French  Government ;  and  though  a  letter  of  protection  was 
granted  to  him  against  his  creditors,  he  died  of  anxiety  and  vexa- 
tion, and  in  poverty — a  second  victim  to  the  short-sighted  policy 
and  ignorance  of  the  French  nation.    Nor  can  the  eminent  services 

. , f     of  Mr.  Saunders  be  passed  over  without  rematk.    It  ib 

xr.  saoBdera.  questionable  whether  they  were  ever  reoogmsed ;  certain 
at  least,  that  they  were  never  rewarded  as  they  should  have  been. 
But  for  his  undaunted  resolution,  and  perseverance  under  all  diffi* 
culties,  Mahomed  Ally,  unworthy  as  he  was,  would  never  have 
been  adequately  supported.  Mr.  Saunders,  with  true  good  fiuth 
which  never  swerved,  was  determined  t^at  the  French  should  not 
possess  a  governor  of  the  Camatic  wholly  dependent  upon  them ; 
and,  amidst  all  difficulties  and  perplexities,  calmly  and  penevei^ 
ingly  worked  out  his  purpose  till  the  arrival  of  M.  Godeheu 
placed  the  question  beyond  issue,  in  the  treaty  which  was  obtaioed 
from  him,  which,  more  than  success  against  them  in  the  field, 
humiliated  the  French  in  the  opinion  of  the  natives  of  India,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  British  ascendency. 

Meanwhile  M.  Bussy  had  accompanied  Salabut  Jung,  and  the 
p^^j^j^^j^g,  army  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Krishna  river,  when 
of  Bouy.  it  was  met  by  that  of  the  P^hwah,  who,  instracted 
from  Behly,  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  Ghazee-ood-deen,  the 
late  Nizam-ool-Moolk's  eldest  son,  and  therefore  the  real  suoeeaBor 
to  his  dominions.  An  action  was  imminent,  when  the  PMwah 
received  news  from  Sattara  which  obliged  him  to  return.  Shao 
had  died  in  1751 ;  but  before  his  demise,  having  no  male  ofBipriog, 
he  was  induced  to  adopt  R&ma,  or  RAm  Rajah,  the  son,  as  was 
alleged,  of  the  second  Sivajee,  whose  existence  had  hitherto  beeo 
concealed ;  but  before  Shao*s  death  the  P^hwah  had  contrived  to 
obtain  an  instrument  from  him,  in  which  he  and  his  descendmits 
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were  created  the  esecutive  rulen  of  the  Mahratta  State,  on  condi- 
tion of  gorendng  it  in  the  name  and  on  the  hehalf  of 
the  great  SiTsjee'fl  posterity.  Sukwar  Bye,  the  widow  of  p^hwah't 
Shao,  would  no  doubt  have  opposed  this  arrangement,  oonflrmed 
hut  under  the  effect  of  a  taunting  message  firom  the  ^•'«""^y- 
F^wah,  who  had  discovered  her  conspiracy  against  him,  she 
burned  herself  with  her  husband's  body.    It  was  a  base  and  cruel 
alteinatiTe,  and  was  assisted  by  the  unhappy  lady's  brother;  but  it 
secured  the  Pdshwah's  present  power,  and  its  hereditary  descent  to 
his  soooeseoTBi    The  news  received  by  the  P^hwah  now  was  that 
Tail  Bye,  the  grandmother  of  "Rim  Rajah,  had,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  several  great  chiefs,  made  a  revolution  at  Sattara,  by 
which  lUm  Bajah  was  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  • 
Fdahwah ;  but  the  attempt  proved  abortive :  the  Rajah  was  kept 
in  dose  confinement  by  Tara  Bye  herself,  and  the  G&ikwar,  who 
had  uded  her  movement,  was  secured  and  imprisoned. 

The  Ptehwah  was  now  at  liberty  to  proceed  against  Salabut 
Jimg,  who^  with  M.   Bussy,  had  reached  Ahmed-  wariMtween 
nugger.    Thence  they  advanced  upon  Poena,  and  the  ^Jj  aSSitt? 
Mahratta  army  was  defeated  by  a  night  attack  on  ''ins. 
November  22,  1751.     On  the  27th,  Salabut  Jung  was  attacked 
in  turn,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Detm  at  tho 
French ;  and  the  campaign  continued,  with  occasional  *'**»»''^ 
adrantagea,  now  to  one  side  and  now  to  the  other,  till  Salabut 
Jong's  troopa,  already  discontented  by  arrears  of  pay,  An  urmucioe 
threatened  to  mutiny.    Under  Bussy's  advice,  there-  «»*'»^ 
Uxn,  the  Ptfahwah's  overtures  were  accepted,  and  an  armistice 
ensued*    Although  the  terms  of  these  overtures  did  not  transpire, 
thej  may  be  readily  imagined.    The  P^wah  had  been  in  treaty 
with  Ohaiee-ood-deen,  now  on  his  way  to  the  Deccan,  and  had 
heen  promised  extensive  territorial  cessions  for  his  assistance  in 
the  inevitable  contest  with  Salabut  Jung ;    and  it  is  therefore 
probable,  that  these  cessions  were  also  promised  by  Salabut 
Jnng  should  he  succeed.     Thus  the  P^hwah's  neutrality  was, 
for  the  present,  apparently  secured;  while  he   evidently  per- 
ceived that  the  side  he  should  support  in  the  contest  must 
erentually  prove  victorious.      Meanwhile,  Rughoojee  Bhdslay, 
dniing  the  campaign  between  Salabut  Jung  and  the  P^hwah, 
bad  invaded  Western  Berar,  taken  Oawilgurh  and  Namalla,  and 
occupied  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  Oodavery.    Ghazee-ood- 
deen  was  not  opposed  by  his  brother  on  his  entry  into  the 
I)eccan,  and  he  was  joined  by  the  Pdshwah,who,  abandoning 
his  promised  neutrality,  accompanied  him  to  Aurungabad,  and 
obtained  from  him  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  the  territoiy 
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between  the  Tapty  and  the  Godavexy,  which  induded  Westeni 
Berar.  While  encamped  near  the  city,  Ghazee-ood-deen  ac- 
ohmee-ood.  ^epted  an  invitation  from  the  mother  of  Nizam  Allj, 
deen  pot-  one  of  his  father's  widows  who  resided  at  Anrungahad, 
^'^   '  and  partook  of  a  poisoned  dish,  from  the  effectB  of 

which  he  almost  directly  expired.  Whether  the  crime  was 
instigated  by  Salabut  Jung,  or  was  one  of  the  haiem  intrigoes 
then  only  too  conmum  in  great  Mahomedan  familiea,  is  nowhere 

saiftbnt  Jong  ^^1*"*®^  5  ^^^  ^^  odiom  secms  to  have  attached 
Ticeroyof  itself  to  Salabut  Jung,  now  without  a  rival  in  the 
Deccan.  As  to  confinnation  from  Dehly,  it  was  not 
now  needed  as  a  matter  of  security,  and  would  be  acknowledged 
only  as  an  honorary  compliment.  No  opposition  to  Salabut 
Jung  was  offered,  and  under  Bussy's  advice,  though  imwillinglv, 
he  confirmed  the  grants  to  the  Pdshwah,  already  made  by  his 
brother,  by  which  the  Peyn  Gunga  became  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  Mahratta  possessions  of  Berar,  the  posts  taken  np  bj 
Rughoojee  as  far  south  as  the  Godavery  being  entirely  with- 
drawn. 

Bussy's  conduct  throughout   these  events  is  entitled  to  the 
BuM7*t         highest  praise.     It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  a 
eondttct.        foreigner,  entirely  unsupported,  and  dependent  only 
upon  a  prince's  precarious  favour,  would  become  a  mark  for 
jealousy  and  conspiracy*    He  had  no  private  means  of  his  owO| 
and  must  depend  upon  what  he  could  locally  obtain  for  the  pay  of 
his  troops.  After  some  struggles  with  the  executive  minister,  ^ped 
Lushkur  Khan,  who  demred  the  dismissal  of  the  Europeans,  BosbTi 
who  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Masulipatam  for  change  of  air,  sud- 
denly returned  to  Hyderabad,  and  marched  to  Aurungabad,  where 
the  court  then  was.    His  presence  once  more  secured  Salabut  Jungj 
who  dismissed  his  enemy ;  and,  as  a  provision  for  the  IVesch 
auxiliaries,  assigned  to  M.  Bussy  the  whole  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, called  the  Northern  Circars,  the  revenue  of  which  amounted 
to  fifty  lacs,  or  500,000/.,  per  annum.    No  European  power  is 
India  had  ever  acquired  such  a  possession.    It  was  fe^e  asd 
productive ;  its  coast  was  open  for  600  miles,  and  communication 
with  Hyderabad  was  easy  and  rapid.    Nor  did  the   convention 
of  Fondicherry  affect  this  possession,  so  long  as  M.  Bussy  le* 
mained  the  servant  only  of  a  native  power.     The  countzy  vb& 
well  and   moderately  managed,  and    Bussy  became  as  much 
distinguished    by  his  civil  administration  as  by  his   militait 
talent 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THB  TBOOBESS  OP  THE  SKOLISH  ASO   7BEKCH  (cOlUmued), 

1764  TO  1766. 

Althouoh  the  treaty  of  Pondicherry  put  an  end  to  the  actual 
war  in  the  Camatic  between  the  French  and  Engliah,  gi^^iton  of 
it  did  not  prevent  further  undertakings  in  concert  with  the  £n|iiih 
native  powers;  while,  on  the  other  hand^  the  late  andtbeir 
allies  oould  not  understand  why  they  should  be  de-  '^^^**"^*** 
bamd  from  action  by  its  provisions.    Nunjer&j,  the  regent  of 
Mysore,  declared  he  would  not   depart  tiU  he  had  obtained 
Trichinopoly ;   while   Mahomed    Ally,   the  naw4b,  considering 
he  had  a  right  to  tribute  from  Madura  and  TinneveUy^  two  small 
States  to  the  southward,  called  upon  the  English  for  assistance. 
The  Mysoreana  were  obliged  to  i&andon  their  pretensions  under 
an  invssion  of  their  dominions  by  the  P^hwah;  but  the  Madura 
expedition,  which  may  be  considered  the  first  deliberate  breach 
of  the  treaty,  continued,  and  waa  prolonged  by  various  ^^^  ptehwah 
circumstances  for  several  years.     In  1764, the  P&h-  j^XlSt^ 
wah  proceeded  to  the  Camatic  to  levy  the  national  theounfttie. 
tribute,  and  Salabut  Jung,  accompanied  by  Buasy,  also  marched 
m  the  same  dinction.     While  Salabut  Jung  protected  Mysore 
from  the  Mahrattas,  he  was  bent  upon  exacting  his  tribute  from 
that  State,  already  impoverished  by  the  expenses  of  the  Bouy'a 
Csnatic  campaign ;  and  under  these  separate  interests  po«itio°- 
Busty  was  placed  in  a  deHcate  poaition,  as  his  nation  was  in 
alHiDce  witii   Mysore;  but  he  contrived  to  extricate  himself 
from  it  with  his  usual  address,  claiming  to  Mysore  that  his 
preience  alone  had  prevented  the  Ptehwah  from  plundering  the 
ooontry — ^which,  indeed,  was  true. 

Colonel  Clive,  who  had  been  absent  on  leave  in  England, 
retomed  to  India  in  1766;  being  sent  out  to  Bombay  oiiTeretanii 
in  command  of  a  large  detachment  of  troops.    While  ^  ^^^^ 
in  fiigland,  he  had  afibrded  much  information  in  regard  to  the 
ei!eets  of  the  trea^  of  Pondicherry,  and  the  real  gi,,^^!^ 
strength  and  position  of  M.  Bussy  in  the  Bepcan;  ™«"{**f 
and  had  shown  clearly  that,  as  he  said,  'so  long    "' 
u  there  was  one  Frenchman  in  arms  in  the  Beccan,  or   in 
India,  there  could  be  no  peace.    For  his  own  part,  he  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  dispute  the  mastery  of  the  Beccan  with 
M.  Bttssy ; '  and  it  was  perhaps  then  as  privately  dear  to  his 
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mind  as  it  was  avowedly  ao  afterwaids,  that  the  whole  of  lodia 
TheEngiith  °^^^  belong  to  the  conqueror.  At  thia  time,  the 
character  character  of  the  English  was  fast  rising  in  popular 
estimated  In  estimation  in  India.  The  faithful  manner  in  which 
thej  had  supported  the  Naw&b  of  the  Caniatic,  in 
spite  of  their  own  weakness;  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  reinforced,  and  their  superiority  by  sea,  were  beooming 
gradually  obserred. 

In  Bombay,  their  neighbour  the  P^shwah  was  not  a  person  to 
wmhwuh  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^"^  interests :  and  though  he  had  not  been 
nitd  Bomber  able  to  avail  himself  of  English  aid  in  reducing  Surat, 
c<Miefloetore-  another  opportunity  now  presrated  itself,  Toolajee 
preu  piracy,  ^ngria,  who  held  possession  of  the  coast  between  Ban- 
coote  and  Sawunt-warree,  south  of  Bombay,  had  defied  the  PM- 
wah*8  authority,  whereas  his  brother  Mimajee  acknowledged  it 
Toolajee's  piracies  were  very  active  and  mischievous:  and  the' 
P^sh  wah,  as  also  the  English  at  Bombay,  had  severely  sufiered  from 
them.  Independent  of  Toolajee  Angria,  the  chief  of  Sawunt- 
warree  and  the  Rajah  of  Eolapore  employed  piratical  vessels; 
and  by  these  means  the  coast  had  become  extremely  unsafe.  In 
March  1755,  the  P^hwah  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  English 
officers  at  Bombay  for  the  reduction  of  these  piratical  forts ;  and 
though  there  were  none  of  the  king's  ships  present,  they  sent 
Commodore  James  on  March  27,  with  a  vessel  of  forty-four  goss, 
seTerndroog  <^^  ^  bomb-ketch,  to  be  supported  by  the  Mahiatta 
captured.  ^oei^  agaiust  Sevemdroog,  which  was  gallantly  attacked 
and  c^tured.  It  was  made  over  to  the  P6shwah,  according  to 
ah  s^P^^^oi^  y  ^^^  ^^®  English  obtained  fiom  him  Bin- 
reden  cooto,  wHch  was  their  firat  territorial  possession,  except 

^"^*  Bombay,  on  the  western  coast  The  season  was  too 
far  advanced  for  fiirther  operations,  and  the  Bombay  Council,  as 
well  on  that  account  as  their  paucity  of  means,  deferred  them  till 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Clive's  force,  and  the  fleet  under  Admiisl 
Watson.  Even,  then,  the  question  of  employing  Clive  against 
Bussy  in  the  Deccan,  in  which  the  P^shwah  would  no  doubt  hsxe 
joined,  instead  of  against  Angria,  was  some  time  under  considera- 
tion. The  Madras  Council  would  have  preferred  action  by  land, 
and  strenuously  urged  this  measure,  but  the  authorities  of  Bombay 
were  doubtful  whether,  under  the  treaty  of  Pondicheny,  they 
could  enter  on  such  a  campaign  against  Salabut  Jung  and  Bossr, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  reduce  Angria. 

The  armament  was  prepared  and  dispatched  in  February  1756. 
Expedition  It  consistod  of  fourteen  vessels,  three  of  which  were 
WMson  and  ships  of  the  line,  and  carried  800  Europeans  and  1,000 
GblriX*"^  native  soldiers.  Before  the  fieet  saUed^  the  chief  officers 
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had  met  and   determined  to  diTide   the  prize-money  without 
reference  to  the  Mahrattas,  who,  independently  of  the  English, 
had  already  taken  several  6f  Angiia^s  forts ;   but  they  had  not 
succeeded  against  Gheriahi  which  they  had  only  invested  by 
land.    On  February  12,  Admiral  Watson  opened  fire  against 
the  fort,  and  Colonel  Olive,  landing  the  troops,  took  up  a  position 
between  the  fort  and  the  Mahratta  army.    There  was  an  attempt 
00  the  part  of  the  Mahratta  commander  to  prevent  the  English 
getting  poaeesaion  of  the  place,  by  asserting  that  Toolajee  Angria 
was  already  n^otiating  with  him  for  its  surrender ;  but  this  was 
disregarded,  and  next  day  Angria's  fleet  was  burned,  and  the  fort 
soirendeied.    About  ten  lacs  of  rupees — 100,000/. — ^was  Gberiah 
divided  among  the  captors  as  prize-money,  and  for  the  ■«"«ndCTi. 
present  Gheriah  was  retained.    Bancoote  was  offered  in  exchange 
for  it:  but  this  was  refused  by  the  P^shwah,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  question  remained  in  abeyance.    Colonel  Olive  now  proceeded 
to  assume  command  of  Fort  St  David,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  in  England,  and  all  schemes  against  c«cd8toFort 
M.  Buasy,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  were  for  the  pre-  «*-^^^ 
sent  necessarily  postponed. 

But  there  were  other  intrigues  against  Bussy  in  progress  which 
were  more  important  than  the  remote  chance  of  a  conflict 
with  Olive.   If  the  Bombay  Government  had  consented  a«minsc 
to  allow  Olive  to  join  the  Mahrattas,  Bussy,  as  well  as      ^'^^ ' 
his  master,  Salabut  Jung,  would  have  been  attacked  by  the  P^sh- 
wtth,  in  1765.    Disappointed  at  their  determination  not  to  assist 
him,  the  P^hwah  applied  to  the  Council  of  Madras  for  artillery 
and  gunners ;  and  on  April  14, 1756,  they  wrote,  that  if  he  would 
fiend  troops  to  meet  them  they  would  be  forwarded.    This,  how- 
ler, did  not  happen.    The  P^wah  was  employed  against  the 
^awib  of  Savanoor,  who  had  defied  both  himself  and  Salabut  Jung : 
^d  for  the  present  they  had  united  their  forces  in  order  to  reduce 
him.    During  the  siege  of  Savanoor,  the  success  of  gi^geof 
Bu8gy*s  magnificent  artillery  won  the  admiration  of  the  sa^iuioor. 
combined  armies:  and  it  is  evident  that  he  was  thought  too 
powerful  for  hostile  influences  to  succeed  presently  against  him. 
Certainly,  so  long  as  he  was  connected  with  Salabut  Jung,  it  wos 
dear  to  the  P^shwah  that  he  would  have  no  chance  of  superiority, 
and  BuBST  was  therefore,  if  possible,  to  be  removed.  Salabut  Jun^pa 
minister,  Shah  Nuwiiz  Khan,  had  probably  made  his  own  terms  with 
the  P^wah  in  thu  matter ;  but  it  is  not  clear  how  they  combined 
to  act  upon  Salabut  Khan  himself.    Be  this  as  it  may,  no  sooner 
was  Savanoor  taken,  than  Bussy  was  informed  that  his  ^^^  ^^ 
services  were  no  longer  required,  and  he  must  retire  dismissed  hj 
with  hit  European  troops.    Some  of  his  Sepoys  had       ^^^'^i"*'* 

EE 
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already  been  corrupted,  and  were  disaffected  towards  him ;  but 
others  were  still  faithful,  and  with  these,  200  European  cavfOrT, 
and  600  infantry,  he  obtained  passports  to  Masnlipatam, 
on  Hjder-  and  marched  from  the  camp  on  May  35,  upon  Hyders- 
^^^*^  bad,  which  lay  in  his  route  to  Masnlipatam.    Directly 

after  he  had  set  out,  he  received  a  communication  from  the  P^- 
The  PH.hw«h  ^*^'  offering  him  the  same  position  with  himself » 
offers  him  he  had  held  with  Salabut  Jung,  as  well  as  an  escort 
•erf  icu.  ^^  QQ^  hone.  The  latter  he  accepted  for  a  few  days, 
till  he  should  have  crossed  the  Krishna  and  Bheema  rirers ;  but 
which  be  *^®  offer  of  service  he  distinctly,  though  courteously, 
TtttuM.  refused.  Had  he  accepted  it,  as  he  might  have  done, 
under  feelings  of  irritation  at  his  sudden  dismissal  by  Salabut  Jong, 
and  as  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  do,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
j,,^  the  P^hwah  would  at  once  have  attacked  the  army  of 

neuorea.  Salabut  Jung  and  shattered  his  power;  but  Bossy  saw 
his  best  interests  lay  in  regaining  his  position  with  Salabut  Jung" ; 
and  he  probably  confided  the  means  of  doing  so  to  no  ooe.  The 
Krishna  and  Bheema  proved  fordable,  and  Bussy  pursued  his 
march  to  Hyderabad  without  opposition ;  but  they  swelled  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  hindered  the  return  of  Salabut  Jung*s  armj 
for  some  days. 

On  reaching  the  city,  Bussy  marched  directly  into  it,  and  tock 
possession  of  the  Char  Min&r,  and  the  buildings  near  it, 
iu  uyiit^b ad.  with  somfi  of  which  were  connected  one  of  the  viceroy's 
and  take«  up  gardens.  It  was  amply  supplied  with  water,  and 
tie  cifi' .'"*  *"*  afforded  accommodation  for  all  his  troops.  The  Chsr 
The  Char  lilindr,  a  noble  edifice  of  the  Kootub  Shahy  period,  con- 
**'"*'•  sisted  of  four  open  arches  of  great  size,  with  a  lofty 

minaret  at  each  comer,  and  formed  a  conspicuous  object  from  all 
points  of  view.  The  roof  was  a  large  terrace,  and  was  nearly  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  The  place  commanded  the  whole 
of  the  city  within  gun-shot,  and  was  entirely  unassailable ;  and, 
manned  by  guns  on  the  terrace  above  as  well  as  below,  was  quite 
impregnable.  Having  laid  in  provisions!,  Bussy  permanently  occu- 
pied it  on  July  5.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  advanced 
iirr*Tel!  with*  portion  of  Salabut  Jung's  army  reached  Hyderabad, 
hiaarmy.  galabut  Jung  himself  arrived  on  August  1,  and  Bussy  s 
position  was  closely  invested. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  ofHcers  at  Pondichorry  and  Masnlipatam, 
on  receiving  news  of  Bussy's  difficulties,  made  strennocs 
TTfuch  efforts  to  reinforce  him.    M.  de  Leyrit  dispatched  3i?0 

oflicera.  Europcaus  and  400  Sepoys,  with  six  guns,  from  Pondi- 
cherry  to  Masnlipatam,  and  before  their  arrival  there  I  GO  Eurf>- 
peana  and  700  Sepoys  had  marched  for  Hyderabad,  under  M.  Latr. 
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Stress  of  weather  had  forced  him  to  halt  at  B^zwarra,  on  the 
Hyderabad  road,  for  a  few  days,  and  when  the  reinforce- 
ment  from  Pondicherry  arrived|  it  was  enabled  to  join  onHydei^ 
him.    For  some  marches  he  was  not  molested ;  but  as  he 
neaied  Hyderabad,  he  was  attacked  by  troops  sent  from  the  dty^ 
and  in  a  strange  mood  of  despair,  took  up  a  position  in  the  small 
fort  of  Mulkapoor,  within  a  march  of  the  capital,  and  wrote  to 
Bussy  that  he  could  adyance  no  further.    Now  Bussy  had  already 
giiined  oyer  to  hia  side  the  Mahratta  officers,  who  were  Btus7 
employed  against  Law's  detachment,  and  who  had  JJSJJti?* 
agreed  not  to  attack  him,  though  they  should  appear  officer*, 
to  do  so.    There  was,  therefore,  no  danger  whidi  might  not  be 
oyercome.    He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Law  to  adyance  at  all  hazards, 
at  the  same  time  caunng  his  own  tent  to  be  pitched  outside  the 
walla,  as  if  about  to  march  to  attack  Salabut  Jung's  troops.    This 
rose  had  the  effect  he  had  anticipated,*  ho  additional  forces  were 
sent  against  Law,  who,  after  a  night  of  sharp  fighting  bq,,^  ^^^J^, 
m  the  Mulkapoor  defile,  reached  Hyatnugger,  in  an  open  ^^^^  ^^* 
country.    Bussy  now  sent  a  party  of  1^  Europeans  with  1,000 
of  his  best  Sepoys,  with  conyeyances  for  the  wounded,  to  escort 
Law  to  Hyderabad.    The  march  of  both  parties  was    ^  .   ,. 

1  1  .-I  .  «..-.»««    ^*>o  finally 

unopposed,  and  on  the  mommg  of  August  16,  all  reaehe* 
reached  Buasy's  position  in  safety.     Law  had  twenty-    '  "* 
fiye  Eoropeans  killed,  and  sixty-fiye  wounded ;  but  the  enemy 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  2,000  men,  chiefly  from  the  field-pieces 
and  the  French  musketry. 

Law  had  no  sooner  arriyed  than  a  letter  was  receiyed  from 
Salabut  Jxmg,  who  became  almost  abject  in  his  sub-  saiabnt 
miflsioD,  and  Bussy  was  enabled  to  make  his  own  terms,  aabmusion. 
which,  under  the  treachery  he  had  endured,  were  won-  bomts 
derfully  moderate.     He  imposed  no  new  conditions,  n»od«™tion. 
noeiying  only  confirmation  of  his  districts  and  his  conunand; 
and  haying  thus  oyercome  intrigue  and  yiolence  by  his  brayery 
and  dignified  conduct,  he  was  more  than  eyer  respected  by  the 
people.    His  greatest  apprehension  during  the  siege  of  the  Char 
^Gnlr  was,  that  the  Madras  Goyemment,  to  whom  he  knew 
Salabut  Jung  had  applied  for  assistance,  might  dispatch  troops 
before  succour  could  reach  him  from  Pondicherry  or  Madras ;  but 
the  efforts  of  his  countrymen  at  both  places  had  been  energetically 
directed,  and  had  proyed  successful.    The  Council  of  Madras 
would)  there  is  little  doubt,  haye  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
employing  Cliye  in  the  seryice  against  Bussy,  in  which  he  had 
been  disappointed  at  Bombay ;  but  eyents  in  Bengal,  whicK  haye 
now  to  be  noticed,  had  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  send  a  single 

bb2 
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man.  Bussy,  therefoxe,  became  stronger  than  ever ;  but  he  held  a 
position  which  depended  solely  upon  his  own  indomitable  will 
and  energy,  and  which  his  country  had  neither  the  means,  nor  per- 
haps the  inclination,  to  strengthen. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  THE  SEIOirS  OF  THE  EXFEBORS  AHVED  SHAH  AlH)  AIXIC- 
GEER  n.,  WITH  EVENTS  IS  BESBAL,  I74S  TO   1756. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  when  the  Prince  Royal,  Ahmed  of 
Dehly,  had  repulsed  th6  Afghan  king,  Ahmed  Shah 
Ahmed  AbdaUy,  in  an  attack  on  his  camp  at  Sirhind,  he  had 

fja;hei\^tbe*'  TecelTed  intelligence  of  the  deatii  of  his  father,  the 
Mahomed  Empcror  Mahomed  Shah ;  and  returning  to  Dehly,  was 
Bbah.  crowned  under  the  title  of  Ahmed  Shah.  Kummur-ood- 

deen  Khan,  the  Tizier,  had  been  killed  at  Sirhind ;  and  Sufdur 
Jung,  the  son  of  Saadut  Ehan,  the  late  viceroy  of  Oudh,  wii3 
appointed  in  his  room.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  suppre^ 
itf>b4>i!fnii  of  ^^0  Rohillas,  the  descendants  of  the  old  ALfghaos  who 
the  Robiiia^  had  settled  in  the  country  near  Dehly,  and  who  had 
grown  vexy  powerful ;  but  it  proved  abortive,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  Mahrattas,  under  Sindia  and  Holkar,  and  Sooruj  Mul,  rajali 
of  the  J/its,  were  called  in  to  assist,  that  they  were  defeated ;  but 
the  Mahrattas,  as  the  price  of  their  assistance,  were  allowed  u 
plunder  the  country,  and  it  was  desolated.  A  defeat  of  the  impe- 
The  BC'cond  rial  troops  in  Marwar  followed  at  a  short  interval,  and 
AhmJd^sbLi  was  not  redeemed;  and  after  these  examples  of  the 
Abdaiiy.  growing  weakness  of  the  imperial  government,  a  aecond 
JSfedtS^*^  invasion  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdally  ensued.  Ilis  present 
bim.  demand  was  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  the  Ponjab, 

which,  being  unable  to  oppose  it,  was  granted  by  the  emperor. 
Sufdur  Jung,  the  visier,  during  whose  absence  this  ceesion  had 
been  made,  was  discontented  with  the  humiliation :  and  rea^ited 
it  by  causing  a  eunuch,  the  emperor*s  favourite  attendant,  whom 
he  believed  adverse  to  himself,  and  the  adviser  of  the  Ponjib 
cession,  to  be  assassinated.  This  act  precipitated  matters  between 
the  emperor  and  Sufdur  Jung,  and  he  was  superseded  by  Shahab- 
ood-deen,  the  son  of  the  late  Ghazee-ood-deeui  viceroy  of  the 
Deccan,  who,  though  only  a  youth,  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
oim  war  In  commander  of  the  forces.  This  event  produced  a  dvil 
^^^'  war,  which  deluged  the  streets  of  Dehly  with  blood. 
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and  was  stayed  onlj  on  the  approach  of  the  Mahrattas,  whom 
Ghazee-ood-deen  had  called  up  from  the  Deccan:  and  _ 
Sufdnr  Jong,  secure  in  his  possession  of  Oudh,  removed  Mahnttas 
thither,  and  thenceforth  hecame  virtually  independent,  ^^r.^ 
Shah£b-ood-deen,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  of  vizier^ 
in  concert  with  his  Mahratta  allies,  now  entered  upon  againsc  me 
a  campaign  against  the  J&ts,  and  was  occupied  in  he- 
sieging  their  strong  forts,  when  the  emperor  moved  from  Dehly, 
pofisihly  with  a  view  of  conciliating  Sufdur  Jung.    This  unlooked- 
for  independent  action  it  was  necessary  to  check ;  and  ^^  emperor 
a  Mahratta  force  was  sent  against  him,  hy  which  he  *•  d«p«»«». 
was  defeated,  and,  with  his  mother,  imprisoned*    Shah&h-ood-deen 
then  repaired  to  the  camp,  deposed  the  emperor,  and  having 
blindtd  him  and  his  mother,  created  another  of  the  Ainmgeeni. 
princes  emperor,  who  was  crowned  under  the  title  of  «««««*«■ 
Alamgeer  11.^  in  July  1754. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  Sufdnr  Jung,  viceroy  of  Oudh, 
died, and  was  sttcceededhy  his  son,  Shujah-ood-Dowlah, 
when  Sh&hab-ood-deen  made  an  attempt  to  assert  the  attempu  to 
authority  of  the  empire  over  the  province,  hut  could  """^  ^^^ 
effect  nothing.     He  afterwards  proceeded  towards  the  Punjah, 
and  in  March  1755  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  in  a  ^^^  ^^le 
mutiny  of  a  portion  of  his  troops ;  but  he  reached  the  Panja^. 
I^jiU)  safely.     Lahore  was  then  held  on  the  part  of  Ahmed 
Shah  Ahdally,  by  the  widow  of  Meer  Munnoo,  the  late  viceroy, 
acting  on  behalf  of  her  son,  who,  though  a  minor,  had  been  con- 
finned  in  the  government    ShaMb-ood-deen  was  betrothed  to  a 
daughter  of  this  lady ;  and  having  completely  lulled  her  saspicions, 
■^iprised  Lahore  and  carried  her  off  to  his  camp.    This  insult  to 
lua  authority  was  promptiy  resented  by  Ahmed  Shah,  Ahmed  sbah 
who,  marching  rapidly  bom  Kandahar,  reached  the  j^^JS^tbe 
vicinity  of  Dehly  without  opposition.    Here  he  pap-  •"•«*. 
dooed  the  vizier,  who  submitted  to  him ;  but  Shah£b-ood-deen 
Was  too  weak  to  prevent  the  king  from  proceeding  to  Dehly,  and 
extorting  a  vast  sum  of  money  from  the  people  by  ^^  pianden 
^Ttoie  and  massacre.    Nor  did  his  violence  rest  here.  ''*'^' 
He  deHherately  attacked  the  rich  city  of  Muttra,  on  the  occasion 
^f  a  religioas  festival,  when  thousands  of  Hindoo  wor-  ^  ^ 

Uppers  were  slaughtered  without  mercy  by  the  maaaaereJt 
^ghans.  Ahmed  Shah  also  attempted  to  levy  ezac-  "'^^ 
^<ntt  upon  the  ^\^ceroy  of  Oudh  and  the  J£ts ;  but  they  proved 
^'^  enough  to  resist  him,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  delay 
«>oger  in  India,  in  consequence  of  the  heat,  he  was  about  to 
P^^^^^  to  Kandahar,  in  June  1757,  when  the  emperor  unezpec- 
^7  appealed  to  him  for  protection  against  the  vizier,  whoi^; 
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perfidy  he  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  Ahmed  Shah  therefore 
The  emperor  *Ppoi°^^  Nujeeh-ood-Bowlah,  a  RohiUa  nobleman  of 
api<->i||n  ability  and  good  zepute,  to  be  commander  of  the  anny, 
for  »uutr  a  nomination  he  hoped  would  be  respected  by  the  vizier ; 
^^'  but  no  sooner  had  the  king  departed^  than  the  vizier 

SierfSlion.  s'lpeweded  his  nominee,  replacing  him  by  a  creature  of 
his  own,  and  calling  in  the  Mahrattas  to  support  hia 
measures.  The  consequences  of  this  step  will  be  detailed  here- 
after, for  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  the  a&iis  c^f 
Bengal. 

On  April  9,  1766,  Aliverdy  Khan,  the  gallant  and  persevering 
Aflun  la  defender  of  Bengal  against  the  Mahrattas,  died  at  the 
^*'***'*  age  of  eighty,  much  regretted  by  the  people,  and  by  the 
AtrvJrSy  European  settlers.  He  had  behaved  well  to  them';  bad 
khau.  made  fewer  exactions  than  he  might  have  done ;  and 

he  had  been  able  to  appreciate  the  effects  of  their  trade  in 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  great  province.  At  his  death, 
Bengal  was  virtually  an  independent  kingdom,  though  its  mler 
professed  a  nominal  attachment  to,  and  dependence  upon,  the 
throne  of  llehly :  and  the  successor  assumed  his  position  without 
more  reference  to  the  court  than  etiquette,  and  the  payment  of 
fees  and  presents  to  the  courtiers,  required.    Aliverdy  Ehan  had 

Burij-oodr      °®  ®^°  >  ^^^  ^®  *"^  three  daughters,  who  were  manied 
Dowiah         to  the  three  sons  of  his  brothers,  and  he  fixed  upon 
Surilj-ood-Dowlah,  one  of  his  grandsons,  and  his  espedsl 
fiivourite,  to  inherit  his  dominions,  an  arrangement  which  was  pub- 
licly made  known,  and  continued  till  Aliverdy's  death.  No  opposio 
tion  was  therefore  made  to  this  bequest,  and  Suraj-ood-Dowlah  took 
quiet  possession  of  his  grandfather's  dominions ;  but  his  uncle,  who 
had  manied  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  grandfather,  and  who  h»d 
shotiknt        heen  in  charge  of  the  government  of  Pumeah,  had  left  • 
duSStea  the    ^^  Shoukut  Jung,  who,  having  great  wealth  at  his 
■accentoB.     disposal,  was  now  intriguing  at  Dehly  for  the  vice- 
xoyalty  \  and  Sur&j-ood-Dowlah  marched  against  him.    Before  he 
could  reach  the  place,  he  received  news  that  Kishen  Das,  the  son 
nf  Bajah  E^j  Bullub,  the  late  governor  of  Dacca,  had  proceeded 
to  Calcutta  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Drake,  the  governor, 
Kifthen  Dw    ^0°^  ^^'  Watts  of  Cossimbasar,  and  that  he  had  taken 
iVih?*****    all  his  wealth  with  him.    To  get  possession  of  this 
£u«u«h.        wealth  had  been  the  desire  of  Surij-ood-Dowlah  for 
some  time  past :  and  the  manner  in  which  Kishen  Das  had  evaded 
him,  and  thrown  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  English, 
excited  his  anger  to  a  furious  degree.    He  wrote  first  to  Mr.  Brtk^y 
R\in}  n«id-      demanding  that  the  fugitive  should  be  given  up  with 
ioluauit       *dl  his  property  j  and  again,  that  the  new  fortificatimtf 
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of  Cakntta  ahoold  be  destroyed.  It  was  in  Tain  that  Mr. 
Drake,  who  evaded  the  aubject  of  Kishen  Das,  protested  that 
the  fortificatioDs  had  onlj  been  partially  repaired  in  case  they 
ahould  be  attacked  by  the  French ;  the  Nawab  would  hear  of  no 
excuses,  and  marched  with  his  whole  army,  50,000  HemarchM 
BtroDg,  upon  Calcutta,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  onoiicutta. 
leached  the  city  on  the  17th  of  that  month. 

Calcutta  was  entirely  unprepared  for  defence.    The  fortifications 
bad  been  only  partially  repaired  by  Colonel  Scott,  and  ^ 
at  his  death,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  works  had  been  dttiou  ot 
suspended.    The  gunpowder  was  bad,  and  only  174 
men  composed  the  garrison.    There  was  no  soldier-like  feeling 
among  the  officers,  and  discipline  had  been  neglected.     The 
English  outposts  were  quickly  driven  in,  and  some  of  their  guns 
captured:  and  by  the  evening  of   the    18th,  the  factory  was 
dosely  invested.    During  that  night  a  council  of  war  T^e  factory 
decided  that  the  place  was  not  tenable,  and  that  the  ^^  invested. 
women  and  children  should  be  sent  on  board  the  ships,  ^ndren"^ 
This  was  immediately  done,  amidst  much  confusion,  nmored. 
and  the  ships'  commanders,  alarmed  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  fire- 
arrows,  weij^hed  anchor,  and  dropped  two  miles  down  ^^  ^^^^ 
the  river.    In  the  morning  Mr.  Drake,  the  chief,  and  RtMndooB  iiu 
Captain    Minchin,   the    commandant  of  the  factory, 
followed  them.    Mr.  Holwell,  however,  was  not  dismayed,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  defence.    If  the  ships,  or  a  Mr.  Hoiweirs 
portion  of  their  crews,  had  returned,  there  can  be  little  ^*^^^^' 
qaesdon  that  the  place  could  have  been  held;  and  there  were 
many  on  board  the  fleet  who  would  have  cheerfully  taken  part  in 
the  defence ;  but  to  the  last,  the  signals  of  distress  from  the  fort^ 
though  perfectly  visible  in  the  ships,  were  not  answered,  and  on 
the  2l8t,  the  enemy,  seeing  the  helpless  situation  of  The  tectorr 
the  defenders,  assaulted  the  place  with  much  vigour,  ••^nit*^- 
Finding  further  resistance  hopeless,  and  as  some  lodgments  on  the 
walla  had  been  made,  Mr.  Holwell  admitted  a  flag  of  Mr.  Boiweu 
truce  sent  by  the  Naw6b,  and  taking  advantage  of  it,  a  ^otanoe. 
rush  was  made  by  the  enemy,  and  the  officers  and  TbeEniriish 
eoldiers,  most  of  the  latter  being  intoxicated,  were  ««diMraed. 
disarmed. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Naw£b  visited  the  fort  in  state ;  and  after 
expressing  his  disappointment  that  there  was  no  more  The  vwivb 
than  five  lacs  of  rupees — 60,000{. — ^in  the  treasury,  and  ^^*'^ 
receiving  Kishen  Das  with  courtesy,  took  his  departure.  No  one 
seems  to  have  apprehended  danger,  and  so  far  as  the  Xaw&b  him" 
aelf  was  concerned,  there  perhaps  was  none ;  but  in  the  evening, 
no  other  place  being  considered  secure  by  the  native  officer  in 
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chaige  of  the  fort,  the  whole  of  the  priBonexs,  without  distiiiction 
The  iarrfson  — 146  persons— were  thrust  into  a  room  barely  twenty 
the^bLuk^  feet  square,  without  proper  ventilation,  which  went  hj 
^^^'  the  name  of  '  the  black  hole/  and  had  been  ordinarilv 

used  as  a  lock-up  place  for  disorderly  soldiers.  The  result  is  too 
well-known  by  the  narratiTes  of  Mr.  Holwell  and  oUiers,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  It  was  in  Tain  that  the  prisoners,  in  their 
Af^nies  of  thirst  and  suffocation,  implored  the  guards  to  have  the 
Kawab  informed  of  their  condition ;  they  were  told  he  was  gozw 
to  rest,  and  could  not  be  disturbed,  and  in  the  morning  twentr- 
three  ghastly  figures  emerged  from  the  place — the  rest  lay  dead 
within.  Mr.  Holwell  was  now  sent  to  Moorshidabad  in  confine- 
ment, the  property  of  all  the  English  factories  in  Bengal  wu 
confiscated,  and  the  company*s  servants  imprisoned;  and  before 
the  end  of  June,  the  English  had  not,  so  to  speak,  a  single  posses- 
sion in  Bengal  remaining  to  themu  The  ships,  one  and  all,  dropped 
down  to  Fuldah,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hooghly,  and 
sending  news  of  their  disasters  to  Madras,  those  on  board  of  them 
awaited  the  residt. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 
OF  SVE27TS  IK  BBveAL  (coiUimied),  1756  to  1757. 

Xew8  of  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  in  Bengal  did  not  readi 
Madras  till  Jidy  15,  and  caused  some  alarm,  though  by  no  metna 
as  much  as  might  have  been  expected.  A  ship,  the  *  Delawtzr/ 
AsutBtan  ^*^  however,  dispatched  to  the  Hooghly  with  250  men 
Milt  from  on  July  20,  whicl^  arriving  on  August  2,  found  the  fugi- 
tives from  Calcutta  unable  to  act  in  concert  with  them ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  the  full  extent  of  the  Bengal  loss  became 
known  at  Madras.  It  is,  however,  now  strange  to  consider,  that, 
even  under  the  pressure  of  this  great  national  calamity,  there  vere 
some  there  who  would  have  preferred  immediate  action  against 
M.  Bttssy  on  the  requisition  of  Salabut  Jung,  to  regaining  a  foot- 
ing in  Biengal ;  but  it  was  at  last  wisely  determined  to  act  against 
Bengal,  and  Clive,  chafing  at  his  inaction  in  his  subordinate  poet 
oiwip.  *^  ^^^  S**  David,  was  appointed  to  command  the  ex- 
S^m^d'the  petition.  There  were  2,000  English  soldiers  then  »t 
tnMm.  Madras ;  but  900  were  considered  sufficient,  and  with 

1,500  Sepoys,  and  artillery,  made  up  the  force  to  be  employed. 
Much  time  was  lost  by  unseemly  discussions  and  jealousies  in  the 
Council ;  but  eventually  five  ships  of  tiie  Royal  XavT, 
tton  mut  under  the  cammand  of  Admiral  Watson,  vrith  five  of 
truiu  MMim.  ^^  company's  fleet,  sailed  from  Madras  on  October  16. 
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Tbey  made  a  long  passage  to  Bengal^  for  the  monsoon  was  now 
adveisey  and  did  not  arrive  till  December  20  j  even  ^^^^.^ 
then  two  were  wanting.    Olive  began  his  operations  progretsnp 
.t  once;  loid  M  the  ships,  carryinf  newly  400  guns,  ""'•~«'"^- 
ascended  the  river  with  the  semblance  of  a  triumphal  procession, 
such  an  armament  had  never  before  been  witnessed  by  the  people. 
At  the  first   fort  attacked— Buj-Buj— Olive  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  by  careless  over-confidence ;  but  broadsides  &om  the 
fleet  destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  a  large  force  under  the  native 
governor  of  Calcutta  fled  in  dismay.    On  January  2,         ^^ 
1757,  the  English  fleet  reached  Calcutta,  and  cannon-  aturked  br 
aded  the  fort ;  but  the  garrison  almost  inmiediately  InS  re^'  *  ' 
disappeared,  and  it  was  occupied  without  opposition  by  **p*"'^* 
Captain  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  landed  from  the  fleet  Olive,  who  had 
marched  with  the  troops  by  land,  claimed  possession,  and  disputed 
Admiral  Watson's  power  to  appoint  Coote.    He  even  ^,     ,     . 
bitterly  regretted  that  he  had  ever  assumed  the  com-  the  nngiish 
mand  of  the  expedition ;  but  he  afterwards  withdrew  ~""**" 
his  opposition,  and  the  quarrel  was  adjusted :  it  proved,  however, 
the  foundation  of  many  subsequent  disputes  between  king*s  and 
company's  officers,  which  were  never  perfectly  overcome. 

Ciive  was  now  determined  to  show  the  Naw6b  that  he  could 
do  more  than  retake  what  had  been  lost ;  and  on  January  10,  the 
town  of  Hooghly,  some  distance  up  the  river,  was  can-  Hooshir 
nonaded,  breached,  and  stormed  with  but  very  slight  ««>tured. 
nsistanoe.    The  interval  of  rest  which  followed  was  marked  by 
serious  dissensions  and  bickerings  between  the  members  i>|gput«s 
of  Council  and  Olive.  They  protested  against  his  inde-  JJlVe^d  tbe 
pendent  exercise  of  power,  and  Olive  has  recorded  a  oouneu. 
very  mean  opinion  of  them.    They  claimed  his  obedience,  which 
he  flatly  refused,  and  he  c«mtinued  to  maintain  the  authority 
conferred  on  him  at  Madras  in  spite  of  vexatious  opposition,  though 
with  much  distress  of  mind. 

Meanwhile  the  success  of  the  English  had  irritated  Sur&j-ood- 
Bowlah  to  the  highest  degree.  He  not  only  prepared  p^^^, 
^own  army,  but  he  called  upon  the  French,  between  of  snrtj-ood- 
whom  and  the  English  virar  had  been  declared  in  Europe,  ^^***^* 
ttd  who  had  900  European  soldiers  at  Ohtodemagore,  to  join 
^;  but  the  French  governor,  anxious  to  avoid  a  local  rupture 
with  the  English,  declined  to  do  so,  and  remained  neutraL  Even 
tt  it  was,  the  strength  of  the  Naw&b's  army  caused  Olive  some 
ou^rings;  and  he  was  at  this  time  reminded  strongly  from 
Madras,  that  he  must  return  by  the  period  allotted  to  him — ^that  is, 
ApriL  He  did  not,  therefore,  oppose  the  negotiations  KegottacioDi 
of  the  Committee  for  peace,  which  was  conducted  by  *>'«*•<•• 
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Juggut  Sett  and  Omichundy  through  whom  the  principal  trade 
had  been  heretofore  carried  on.  The  Naw&b,  howeyer,  marched 
The  N*w4h  ^^  Moorshidabad  j  and  on  Februaiy  2,  his  army  was 
niArrhraoo  near  Calcutta,  his  outposts  locating  themseWee  eTeu 
within  the  Mahratta  ditch.  He  was  not  opposed, 
though  Clive  had  formed  a  camp  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settle- 
ment ;  but  the  reception  given  to  the  deputies  from  the  Council, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  Xawab's  troops,  left  little  doubt  of  his 
nivefttucks  hostile  intentions,  and  Clive  determined  to  attack  hii 
the  cMip.  jyjnjp  jn  ^g  morning.  He  had  660  European  iniantiy, 
600  Biulors,  800  Sepoys,  and  100  artillerymen,  with  six  field-guns; 
and  the  Naw&b*s  army  was  40,000  strong.  Unfortunately  a  thick 
fog  prevented  the  success  anticipated,  and  Clive's  loss  was  severe ; 
Tb«  Naw&b  ^^^  ^^  inflicted  a  serious  injury  upon  the  enemy,  and 
retnau.  t}jQ  XawAb  retired  with  his  army  for  more  than  three 
miles,  and  again  opened  his  negotiations  with  the  Committee.  The 
A  trMtj  of  result  of  these  was  a  treaty  executed  on  February  9..  It 
eiudeii  Vitu'  was  highly  favourable  to  the  company :  all  their  posses- 
tbe  Naw4h.  jjg  ^^yg  ^  \^  restored,  they  might  fortify  Calcutta 

as  they  pleased,  and  all  their  privileges  were  to  be  continued ; 
but  there  were  many  who  thought  that  the  treaty  did  not  go  far 
enough — that  public  and  Y'rivate  losses  were  not  sutHcientiy  pro- 
vided for  ;  and  Admiral  Watson  was  of  opinion^  as  he  bluntly  ex* 
pressed  it,  that '  till  the  Naw/lb  was  well  thrashed,  he  could  not 
be  depended  upon.'  Very  probably  Clive  thought  the  same ;  for, 
whether  by  design  or  oversight,  he  had  obtained  no  guarantee  for 
the  execution  of  the  several  provisions,  which  were  leftto  such 
good  fnith  as  might  hereafter  be  displayed. 

At  this  juncture,  Clive  appears  to  have  been  most  anxious  to 
prevent  the  Naw&b  from  making  any  coalition  with  the  French, 
which  indeed  the  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty  would  not  leave 
him  a  pretence  of  doing ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  firet  articles^  others 
had  been  8ubseque;;itly  added,  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliancfr 
,  This  secured,  Clive  considered  he  was  at  liberty  to  pro- 

tion*  KgA\n»t  ceed  against  the  French  factory  of  Chandemagore,  and 
the  Frencii.     gj^^g^^j  ^}jg  Xaw&b  to  be  sounded  as  to  his  willingnesB 

to  assist,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty ;  but  on  this  point  he  could 
obtain  no  decided  promise,  or  indeed  encouragement,  and  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  On 
ciiaudernm-  February  18,  he  crossed  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the 
^''^^'  troops,  and  his  design  became  evident  to  the  French, 

who  at  once  claimed  the  Naw&b's  protection.    Sur&j-ood-Dolwah 
was  perplexed   by  the  situation  of  affidrs.     He  was 
BuriWxMi-      threatened  himself  by  an  invasion  from  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdally  who  was  plundering  Dehly,  and  needed  aid. 
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On  the  one  hand  were  the  English,  flushed  with  victoTj ;  but,  as 
appeared  to  him,  in  no  great  strength.    On  the  other,  the  French, 
at   Ch&ndemagore,  strong  enough,  he  considered,  to  hold  the 
place,  would  be  reinforced  by  M.  Bussy,  who  was  already  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.    Of  the  two,  he 
deemed  the  French  the  most  formidable,  and  the  pro-  „   ^  _.^ 
tection  they  claimed  was  cranted.      He  sent  them  aMtacstbe 
money,  forbade  the  English  to  advance,  and  prepared  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  proceed  to  Chandemagore.    This  produced 
some  delay,  and  negotiations  with  the  French  were  carried  on 
through  Omichund,  the  great  banker;  but  the  French  commis- 
sioners were  obliged  to  admit,  that  though  they  might  promise 
neutrality,  they  could  not  influence  the  decision   of  the  chief 
authorities  at  Pondicherry,  and  the  negotiations  broke 
down.      The  possible  junction  of   M.  Bussy  was  a  position  m 
danger  of  which  both  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson  were 
fully  awajre.    They  also  knew  of  the  Nawab's  continued  secret 
intrigues  with  the  French,  which  were  proved  by  his  own  letters, 
eubseqaently  discovered ;  and  Admiral  Watson  wrote 
to  him,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  capture  of  Chandema-  wataon 
gore  was  the  only  course  upon  which  any  future  assist-  with  the 
ance  could  be  founded,  and  pointed  out  to  him  how  ^•''"^ 
impossible  it  would  be  for  the  English  to  leave  an  enemy  in 
their  rear,  if  he  required  their  services.    Again  he  wrote,  more 
sternly,  that  without  he  came  to  a  speedy  determination, '  such  a 
war  would  be  kindled  in  his  coun^  as  all  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges  should  not  be  able  to  extinguish.'    In  reply,  HUeruiTe 
the  Naw£b  wrote  two  evasive  letters,  which  are  quoted  '••'p"®^ 
by  Orme ;  and  finding  delay  as  dangerous  as  it  was  useless,  the 
commanders  put  their  own  interpretation  on  them,  and  determined 
to  attack  Chindemagore  at  all  risks :  a  reinforcement  had  arrived 
from  Bombay,  and  all  the  means  which  could  be  hoped  for  were 
now  at  their  disposal. 

The  garrison  at  Chandemagore  had  not  meanwhile  been  idle. 
The  defences  of  the  place   had  been  improved    and 
•trengthened,  and  some  vessels  had  been  sunk  in  the  cbAodenia- 
channel  of  the  river  which  led  past  the  town.    On  ^^^ 
Haieh  14,  Clive  invested  the  fort  by  land,  and  the  siege  operations 
Were  carried  on  till  the  24th,  when  the  ships  could  be  moved  up 
by  a  new  channel,  which  had  been  shown  by  a  deserter.    At 
numse  on  that  day,  the  land  batteries  opened  fire,  and  at  seven 
o*ck)ek,  three  ships,  the  'Kent,* '  Salisbury,'  and  '  Tiger,'  sailed  up 
and  anchored  near  the  fort  By  an  accident  to  her  cable,  Attack  br  uie 
the  'Kent'  did  not  retain  her  proper  position,  and  •*»'!» o**". 
toflered  very  severely,  receiving  no  less  than  142  shots  in  her 
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hull,  and  the  *  SaliBburj '  was  altogether  thrown  oat  of  fixe ;  bat 
the  result  was  speedily  manifest.     Two  boms  afterwards,  the 
capitniJition    8"™®'^  huBg  out  a  flag  of  tmcey  and  by  the  afternooD 
or  ciiitnder-     terms  of  capitulation  were  airreed  on :  but  the  defence  for 
nine  days  had  been  a  noble  one.  The  capture  of  Chib- 
demagore  was  a  severe  disappointment  and  mortificatioa  to  the 
The  vkwavu   ^*^^^'    He  had  expected  to  see  it  make  a  prolonged 
bopM  dii-      defence,  and  trusted  that  Bossy  would  be  able  to  ruse 
the  siege,  and  co-operate  with  him  for  the  deetmcdoo 
of  the  English ;  instead  of  which,  he  found  Bussy  had  not  mored, 
and  Clive  in  no   humour  to  retire,  while   to  attack  him  was 
hopeless.    Once,  during  the  siege,  a  large  portion  of  his  aimj 
had  approached  the  British   camp;  but  dread  of  ccUision,  or, 
EeenorapB    ^  some  sflsert,  the  bribery  of  its  commander  by  Omi- 
atpiMv.       chund,  caused  it  to   withdraw.     The   Kawab  now 
formed  a  camp  at  Plassy,  on  the  river,  about  forty  miles  south  of 
Moorshidabad,  while  Clive  took  up  a  position  near  Hooghly,  and 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Pigott '  explains  the  situation.    The  infatuated 
prince  was  still  intriguing  with  the  French ,-  had  not  resolutioB 
enough  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  English,  whom  he  detested ;  and 
conspf raej     '^^  perpetrating  acts  of  horrible  cruelty  and  oppresaioo 
against  him.    among  his  own  subjects,  which  induced  his  prindpel 
officers  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him.     He  had 
secured  the  interest  of  Omichund,  the  banker,  who  was  now  his 
prime  adviser,  and  by  this  step  he  increased  the  animosity  of  his 
own  servants.    It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  work, 
to  follow  out  the  fuU  course  of  this  conspiracy,  in  regard  to  which 
volumes  have  been  written ;  but  the  main  facts  are 
the  con-        these.    Meer  Jaffier,  the  commander  of  the  KawaVs 
■p  ntj.         army,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  late  viceroy,  Ali- 
verdy  Khan.    He  had  been  employed  in  many  capacities ,-  bat  his 
character  was  weak  and  treacherous,  and  he  became  a  readv  tool 
in  the  hands  of  able  and  unscrupulous  conspirators.    He  could 
hope    for   no    success  except  through  the  intervention  of  the 
English,  and  the  English  officers,  who  justified  their  conduct  hy 
the  treachery  ofSur&j-ood-Dowlah,  made  no  scrupleof  allying  them- 
selves by  solemn  treaty  with  him,  and  dictating  their  own  ternu. 
As  he  advanced  upon  Ch&ndemagore,  Clive  had  said,  as  it  were 
prophetically, '  We  cannot  stop  here ; '  and  the  future  seemed  eveo 
then  to  be  dimly  shadowed  out  to  his  mind.    On  the  part  of  the 
English,  Clive,  Watson,  Drake,  Watts,  and   other  chief  au- 
thorities, swore  'on  the  holy   Gospels/  that  they  would  asiist 
Meer  Jaffier  to  be  Soobah  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oiissay  with  all 

»  Malcolm's  'Life  of  CUvc,'  voL  i.  p.  199. 
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their  troops.  It  would,  however,  have  been  more  dignified  and 
honourable  to  have  done  at  first  what  was  done  at  last,  and,  under 
the  proofs  of  the  Nawab's  treachery,  to  have  openly  declared  war 
against  him,  and  attacked  him ;  but  the  English  were  not  aware 
then  of  their  own  strength — the  consciousness  of  it  had  to  ensue, 
and  the  conspiracy  proceeded. 

After  the  treaty  with  Meer  Jafiier  had  been  executed,  Clive 
threw  off  the  mask.    He  summoned  the  troops  he  had  cureu  pro- 
dispatched  to  Calcutta,  and  set  out  from  Ch&ndemagore  ^^^^^v"- 
at  the  head  of  900  Europeans,  among  whom  were  the  39th  regi- 
ment of  foot — ^who  still  carry  on  their  colours  '  Primus  in  Indis,' 
and  <  Plassy  * — and  about  2,100  native  soldiers ;  and  after  enumerat- 
ing all  the  causes  of  grievance,  declared  that  he  was  marching  to 
Moorahidabad  to  have  them  settled  in  open  council.    He  might 
have  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Mahrattas,  for  the 
P^wah  had  written  to  him  shortly  before,  offering  Mahntu 
higher  terms  of  compensation  and  privilege  than  Meer  *^  *  '^ 
Jaffier's  treaty  contained ;  but  Clive  knew  that  the  price  of  the 
Mahratta  assistance  would  be  the  plunder  of  Bengal,  and  declined 
it    What  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  alone,  or  not  at  oonneu  of 
all.    At  Cutwah,  where  he  halted,  the  memorable  ^"' 
council  of  war  was  held  on  June  21,  and  Clive  himself  even  voted 
against  an  advance,  on  what  at  first  sight  appeared  an 
hopeless  enterprise.    With  8,000  men  he  must  attack  agminsc  an 
60,000  infantry  and  18,000  cavalry,  with  a  numerous  "****• 
artillery,  posted  in  a  strong  position,  firom  which  his  own  escape, 
in  ease  of  defeat,  would  be  impossible,  while  the  amount  of  de- 
pendence he  could  place  upon  Meer  Jaffier  was  even  then  doubtful ; 
hut,  in  the  face  of  these  doubts  and  dangers,  Clive's  bold  mind 
recovered  its  wonted  fimmess  during  the  night,  and 
by  smirise  on  the  morning  of  June  22,  the  whole  army  aii>  ndvance* 
▼as  crossing  the  Oanges.    The  rainy  season  had  set  "*  ^^*"y- 
in,  with  a  violent  storm  at  Cutwah,  on  the  19th ;  but  this  had 
cleared  away,  and  the  fresh  bright  morning  gave  a  cheerful  tone 
to  the  operation. 

In  many  wonderful  scenes  have  British  troops  been  engaged ; 
but  it  is  questionable,  considering  the  daring  nature  of  the 
service,  its  importance  in  the  world's  history,  or  the  beauty  of  its 
nuioandingB,  whether  any  equals  that  crossing  of  the  Ganges  by 
the  combined  English  and  native  troops,  under  Colonel  Clive. 
That  evening  the  little  army,  dragging  its  eight  small  field-pieces 
hr  hand,  had  marched  to  the  grove  of  Plassy,  fifteen  miles  distant, 
and  about  1  a.x.  took  up  a  position  in  it.  Clive  discovered  that 
the  anny  of  the  Xawiib  was  not  a  mile  distant  from  him,  and  the 
drums  and  trumpets  of  the  night-watches  and  patrols  sounded 
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close  at  hand.  In  the  morning,  earlj,  the  Naw&b  directed  the 
TbeEoffiish  Eogli^h  to  be  attacked.  A  coward  by  nature,  he 
5?t*e*^^**  took  no  part  in  the  action,  and  when  his  oommander- 
KawAb'f  in-chief,  Meer  Mudun,  waa  wounded,  and  died  on  being 
The  Nawib  carried  to  hie  tent,  he  loet  all  hope,  and  mounting  a  swift 
fltM  CO  Moor-  camel,  fled  to  Moorshidabad.  The  anny  dispened  at 
once,  and  on  Clivers  advance,  about  noon,  he  saw  little 
except  a  few  Frenchmen  to  resist  him ;  the  remainder  were  a  fljing 
The  N«wAb'f  nhble,  whom  he  disdained  to  pursue.  ETexything  in 
d^Mt^d'"'  camp  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  his  own  aingulariT 
disperse*.  modest  and  graphic  account  of  the  battle,^  possesses 
6Ten  more  interest  now  that  the  results  of  the  rictoty  can  be 
estimated,  than  it  did  when  it  first  excited  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  the  people  of  England. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  EYENTS  IK  BENGAL  AKD  THE  CABKATIC  (cotUtHMed), 

1767  TO  1759. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  victory  of  Plassy  was  the  fonndatios 
of  the  British  empire  in  India,  but    it  ia  no  leas 
victuouf       true,  as  will  appear  from  subsequent  events.    It  had 
*****"'•  been  gained  with  the  trifling  loss  to  the  victors  of 

seventy-two  killed  and  wounded,  while  that  of  the  NawaVs 
army  was  barely  300  of  all  ranks.  Ab  nearly  aa  possible,  100 
years  before,  the  first  great  blow  dealt  against  the  Mahomedan 
power  in  India,  was  the  alaughter  of  the  army  of  Beejapoor  br 
Sivajee  in  the  wilda  of  the  Western  Ohauts ;  the  direct  result  of 
which  was  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  power.  That  power  had 
already  broken  down  the  Mahomedan  empire,  and  now  another 
was  to  rise  upon  the  battle  of  Plassy,  which  was  to  subdue  and 
extinguish  both.  The  day  after  the  victory,  Clive  waa  jcnned  bv 
Meer  Joffier,  who  had  appeared  with  some  cavalry  on  the  outabxti 
of  the  combat,  and  had  retired.  Though  he  had  taken  no  actire 
part  in  the  battle,  he  had  done  what  had  been  expected  £rom 
him,  and  was  to  receive  his  reward.  Next  day  he  pro- 
ceed't  uT  oeeded  in  advance  to  Moorshidabad,  followed  leistiielj 
Mounhi-  1^^  Clive,  who,  entering  the  city  in  triumph,  on  June  ^^ 
repiured  at  once  to  the  hall   of  audience,  where  be 

una  en*  ^  . 

uimnesMeer  placed  Meer  Jaflier  on  the  throne,  and  dedaxed  ]iu& 
Soobah  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa. 

*  Malrolm*8  *  Memoirs,*  Dispatch  to  Secret  Committee,  vol.  L  pp.  263-272 ; 
Orme,  vol.  u.  &*c. ;  Mill's  •  History,'  vol.  iu.  book  iv.  chap.  iiL  &c 
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When  Meer  Jaffier  arrived  in  the  city,  Sur&j-ood-Dowlah  was 
still  in  the  palace,  preparing  for  flight,-   and  taking  g^^^,.^^ 
with  him  one  of  his  mistresses,  a  menial,  and  a  casket  Duwuh 
of  jewels,  he  escaped  at  night  from  a  window  of  the  ****^'' 
palace  into  a  boat,  which  had  been  prepared,  and  was  rowed 
rapidlj  up  the  river,  in  the  hope  of   meeting  with  M.  Law, 
who,  with  200  Frenchmen,  had  been  coming  to  his  assistance 
from  Behar.    But  in  this  he  was  disappointed ;  and  having  landed 
near  Kdj  Mah&l,  in  order  to  have  a  meal  cooked  in  a  lonely 
fekeer's  hut  by  the  river-side,  found  it  tenanted  by  a  _ 
man  whose  ears  he  had  caused  to  be  cut  off  a  year  near  luj 
before,  and  by  whom  he  was  instantly  recognised  and  ^*****'» 
seized.    Escape  was  impossible,  for  his  flight  was  known  to  all,  and 
the  pursuit  by  land  was  close ;  and  he  was  conducted  back  to  Moor- 
shidabad,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people.    The  ud  put  to 
night  he  arrived,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Meer  Jaffier's  Moonbf- 
son,  and  his  body,  after  being  publicly  carried  about  ^**^ 
the  dty,  was  buried  in  his  grandfather's  tomb.    He  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  had  reigned  fifteen  months.    Clive  is  blamed 
by  some  for  not  having  saved  or  protected  him }  but  he  was  not 
informed  of  his  capture,  and  to  prevent  iiis  death  was,  therefore, 
impossible. 

Another  tragedy,  for  so  it  proved  in  effect,  resulted  from  the 
conspiracy  and  revolution.     The  name  of  Omichund  ^^^^^ 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  panintbe 
intrigues  in  progress,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  **"■** '•*^* 
part    Sometimes  be  favoured  one  party,  sometimes  another,  and 
appears  to  have  been  equally  ready  to  encourage  Sur&j-ood-Dowlah 
in  his  plots  against  the  English,  as  he  was  to  enter  into  the 
conspiracy  agunst  him ;   but,  on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  have 
done  more  for  the  English  than  against  them ;  and  his  losses  in 
the  capture  of  Calcutta  had  been  severe.     When  the  plot  was 
ripe,  he  communicated  his  knowledge  of  it  to  the  J^^^^^^^^^ 
confederates,  and  made  his   own  terms.   'They  were  tionwiiiithe 
heavy,  and  he  agreed  to  receive  thirty  lacs  of  rupees, 
or  800,000/.,  as  his  share  of  Suraj-ood-Dowlah's  treasures,  or  five 
per  cent  on  their  amount,  for  his  silence.    lie  did  not  betray  the 
plot    If  he  had  done  so,  none  could  have  escaped  the  Naw&b's 
vengeance.   Meer  Jaffier,  his  family,  the  Sett  bankers,  all  in  fact 
at  Moorshidabad,  whom  the  conspiracy  involved,  must  inevitably 
have  perished.    Yet  it  was  nevertheless  determined  to  balk  his 
avarice,  as  it  was  called ;  to  cheat  the  man  who,  had  he  pleased, 
could  have    cheated  alL    Clive,  and  the  members  of  Council, 
were  determined  he  should  get  nothing ;  yet  no  one  1* 
dated  openly  refuse  his  demand,  and  it  was  ratified 
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by  a  cUuBo  grantiDg  him  twenty  lacs  of  rapees — ^QOflQOL — in- 
serted, not  in  the  real  treaty  with  Meer  Jaffier,  but  in  a  connter- 
part  written  on  red  paper,  which  was  signed  by  all  but  Adnmtl 
Watson,  who  refused  to  be  avowedly  a  party  to  it,  though  be 
aUowedy  as  subsequently  recorded  in  evidence,  his  name  to  be 
written  by  another.  In  the  certainty  that  lie  was  to  receive 
enormous  wealth,  Omichund  rested  till  the  drama  was  played 
Tb«  trntH  \a  out,  and  the  treasures  were  being  divided  at  Moor- 
he  b^S^"^  shidabad.  He  seems  to  have  been  gloating  over  the 
iniMne.  i^^a  of  his  conuug  riches,  when,  as  he  sat  apart,  Clive 

and  Mr.  Scrafton  went  to  him,  and  told  him  the  red  treaty 
was  a  trick,  and  that  he  was  to  have  nothing.  The  revulsion  of 
feeling  proved  too  much  for  his  mind — ^he  fiunted,  and  wis 
carried  away  to  his  palankeen,  and  so  to  his  house ;  but  he  never 
recovered  his  reason,  and  died,  a  drivelling  idiot,  in 
(ui  ihf  pro-  about  a  year  afterwards.  No  act  of  Clive's  life  has 
^'^^'^  been  more  commented  upon  than  this.  His  own  opinion 
was,  that  in  this  case  it  was  necessary  to  meet  fraud  by  fiaud, 
that  the  end  justified  the  means,  and  that  he  'would  do  it  over 
again  a  hundred  times.*  The  act  was  one,  however,  of  deliberate 
and  unworthy  treachery.  The  great  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  save  the  sum  of  200,000^  for  the  NawiVs  treasury ;  and  the 
question,  like  many  others  of  equally  doubtful  character  in 
history,  will  probably  never  be  settled,  whether,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  with  the  lives  of  so  many 
persons  hanging  upon  the  chances  of  Omichund^s  silence,  the 
act  of  deceit  was  not  justified  by  necessity.  At  best  it  has  a 
revolting  circumstantiality,  and  is  thus  on  a  par  with  the 
general  conspiracy,  which,  though  successful,  seems  equally  un- 
justifiable. It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  subsequent  history  of 
India  happily  furnishes  no  parallel  to  either. 

A  remarkable  episode  of  the  war,  the  details  of  which  are  of 
,  extreme  interest,  was  the  chase  of  M.  Law  and  his 

rursuitof  party,  by. a  small  detachment  under  Captain  Eyre 
M.  Law.  Coote,  who  proved,  on  this  occasion,  an  excellent  pai^ 
tisan  officer ;  and  although  Law  escaped,  yet  the  indomitable 
perseverance  by  which  European  soldiers  were  marched  literally 
hundreds  of  miles  through  an  unknown  countiy,  and  in  the 
rainy  season,  hud  an  effect  upon  people  who  had  never  before 
seen  a  European,  which  was  never  effaced. 

It  need  hardly  be  recorded  that  the  full  amount  of  loss,  public 
compeni^  and  private,  was  paid  from  the  Nawib's  tzeasuiy.  In 
li^'^.nd  addition  to  the  sums  specified  in  the  treaty,  Meer  JafBer 
ffrataiticiL  made  a  present  of  500,00(W. — fifty  lacs  of  rupees— to  the 
army  and  navy }  to  each  member  of  the  Committee  of  Calcutta, 
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24,000^ ;  to  CliTO  in  that  capacity,  28,000/. ;  while,  on  other  heads, 
his  total  gain  was,  by  his  own  account,  160,000/.^  and  in  all,  can- 
not hare  been  less  than  230,000/.  Of  the  general  funds^  the  first 
instalment  of  800,000/^,  or  eighty  lacs,  was  brought  to  Calcutta  in 
a  triumphal  procession  of  boats  firom  Moorshidabad,  and  ^^^J,  ^^^ 
the  total  amount  of  payment  was  2,200,000/.  sterling.  »moant. 
The  diviaion  of  the  money  among  the  various  claimants  gave  rise 
to  fierce  disputes  and  heartburnings,  which  are  of  little  value  in 
detail,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  fact,  that  the  Nawib,  or  Nabob, 
as  he  was  called,  of  Bengal,  had  been  seated  on  his  throne  by 
the  company's  power,  that  all  their  losses  had  been  redeemed, 
that  no  impediment  whatever  existed  to  their  trade,  and  that  the 
French  power  in  Bengal  was  utterly  crushed.  The  local  revolu- 
tion was  more  complete  than  that  in  the  Camatic  conducted  by 
Dapldz;  for  no  one  remained  to  dispute  it^  and  the  English  re- 
mained masters  of  the  situation.  Clive  had  been  ordered  bv  the 
Madias  Government  to  return  by  April  1757,  but  that  had  been 
ifflpossible.  He  was  now  in  a  position  from  which  he  could  not 
^thdraw,  for  he  had  been  appointed  President  of  BengaL 

During  Olive's  absence  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  gain  pos- 
seadon  of  Madura,  which  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  syents  m 
in  April  1757,  by  Captain  Calliaud,  the  commandant  tuocarnatic. 
of  Trichinopoly.    While  thus  engaged,  the  French  dispatched  a 
force  to  Trichinopoly,  which  invested  the  fort  f  hearing  of  which, 
CaOitud  left  Madura,  and  by  a  memorable  march,  succeeded  in 
evading  the  enemy's  positions  and  regaining  his  post,  and  the 
French  commander  retired.     Wandiwash,  the  chief  of  which 
refused  to  pay  tribute,  was  next  attacked  by  Colonel  Aldercron ; 
bat,  on  the  fVench  advancing,  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege. 
Meanwhile,  the  Mahrattas  had  arrived,  and  demanded  an  arrear  of 
choath  of  forty  lacs  of  rupees— 400,000/. — ^which  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Nawib  to  pay ;  but  their  claim  was  eventually  compromised 
for  four  and  a  half  lacs.    The  Patto  Naw4bs,  who  were  now  inde- 
pendent of  the  Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan,  and  Moorary  lUo,  offered 
to  join  the  English  against  the  Mahrattas ;  but  the  Council  had 
the  wisdom  to  decline  so  irregular  an  alliance,  and  for  the  present 
tbeMahrattaa  were  content.  In  June,  CaUiaud  renewed  ciiiiaad 
his  attack  upon  Madura,  and  having  breached  the  fort,  Madoraf  *' 
attempted  to  storm  it,  but  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.     As 
the  investment  continued,  the  garrison  capitulated;  ^^ichafter- 
snd  on  August    8  he    entered  the   town,  receiving  WHn.scapitu- 
17,000/.  as  arrears  of  tribute.    Many  other  desultory 
moTsmentB  and  attacks  of  forts  of  a  minor  character  followed, 
botii  by  the  French  and  the  English,  without  any  decided  result 
on  other  side ;  their  forces  were  nearly  balanced  in  amounty  and 
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neither  possesBed  the  power  of  striking  a  decislTe  blow.  This  state 
of  affairs  was,  however,  soon  to  alter. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe,  the  French  GrOTen* 
._   ,  .      ment  dispatched  the  Count  de  L^y  as  commander  of 
the  Count  de  the  inrench  forces  m  India,  with  a  fine  fleet,  in  Maj 
^'  1757.    Lally  had  already  highly  distinguished  himself 

as  a  soldier,  and  great  expectations  arose  as  to  his  future  auccea. 
His  TrtKh  ^^®  ^^^^  yfiih.  him  his  own  regiment  of  Irish,  upwards 
regimeiit.  of  1,000  strong ;  hut  the  troops  auffeied  severely  from 
fever  on  the  voyage,  and  the  fleet  did  not  reach  Pondichenr  till 
Fort  St  Apxil  1758.   He  had  no  sooner  landed  than  he  marched 

p*vw  *         for  Fort  St  David,  which  he  invested.  An  Kngliwh  fleets 

under  Admiral  Stevens,  had,  however,  arrived  atMttdn^ 
and  joined  some  ships  under  Mr.  Fococke ;  and  the  comlMned  fleet, 
on  April  29,  fought  an  indecisive  action  with  the  French^  which 
did  not,  however,  prevent  the  French  from  landing  troops  and 
stores  at  Pondicheny,  and  the  siege  of  Fort  St  David  was  pressed 
ftnd  capita-  '^^  vigour*  It  was  not  weU  defended,  and  the  am- 
^'^  munition  running  short,  it  capitulated  on  June  1.    The 

Council  of  Madras  now  expected  that  the  settlement  would  be 
attacked ;  but  it  escaped  for  the  present    All  the  out]3ring  gar- 

risons  were,  however,  as  far  as  possible,  called  in.  If 
to  obtain  LaUy  had  had  funds  at  his  command^  he  would  pro- 
mouey.  }aMj  have  attacked  Madras  at  once;    but  he  hsd 

brought  none,  and  Pondicherry  could  supply  none.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  to  enforce  payment  of  a  bond  for  fifty-eix  lacs  of 
rupees — 560,000/. — given  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  to  Dupleix  is 
1751 ;  but  it  failed  of  eifect,  as,  partly  from  assistance  the  lajsh 
received  from  the  English  garrison  at  Trichinopoly,  and  paztlr 
from  the  arrival  of  an  English  fleet  off*  the  coast,  LaUy  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  and  retire.  His  reputation  with  the  natives  had, 
Hi»  vioienoa  however,  suffered  severely,  not  only  from  his  iU  success* 
and  cruelty.    |J^^  fj^^  jjig  cruelty.    He  had  plundered  a  Hindoo 

temple  of  great  antiquity  and  sanctity  at  Kiveloor,  and  had  blo'vn 
away  some  of  the  Brahmins  attached  to  it  from  his  guns ;  he  had 
threatened  to  send  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  and  family  into  slaTerr, 
and  he  had  forced  the  people  of  the  country,  without  distinctioD,  to 
carry  the  burdens  of  his  army.  The  moderation  and  couitliness 
of  Dupleix  were  well  remembered,  and  the  contrast  with  these 
qualities  displayed  by  Lally,  had  the  worst  eflect  among  the 
people. 

If  these  were  not  errors  sufficient  to  bring  about  dissstroa$ 
i^iy  rwaii.  re»ults  to  the  French,  Lally  now  committed  a  greater 
M.BuMy.  jn  recalling  Bussy,  of  whem  he  wss  intensely  jealoas. 
After  recovering  his  position  at  Hyderabad,  aa  has  been  previouslT 
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narrated^  Btusv,  at  the  dose  of  1756,  proceeded,  "with  500  Euro- 
peans and  4^000  Sepoys,  into  the  Northern  Circars. 
Here  be  receiyed  pressing  letters  from  Surdj-ood-Dow-  ceedingt  m 

•  the  Doccui 

lah,  to  advance  into  Bengal  against  the  English,  and  he 
moTed  up  to  the  north-eastern  frontier,  to  be  ready  to  take  ad- 
Tantage  of  circnmstances ;  and,  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  fate 
of  Cbkodemagore,  he  attacked  Vizagapatam,  the  most  important 
of  the  English  factories  on  that  coast,  on  June  24.  The  place 
was  not  capable  of  defence,  and  it  capitulated ;  but  before  Bussy 
could  enter  upon  fu];ther  operations,  he  was  suddenly  obliged  to 
marched  rapidly  upon  Anrungabad,  where  Salabut  Jung  had  been 
driven  to  extremity  by  his  brothers,  Nizam  Ally  and  Basalut 
Jung,  who  had  usurped  the  whole  power  of  the  State.  „, 

T  t  It  i-z^i     1  -r*  H1«  march 

in  twanty-one  days,  and  by  a  route  little  known,  Bussy  on  Aamng- 
reached  Aumngabad,  where  he  found  not  only  the 
armies  of  the  usurpers,  but  a  Mahratta  force,  prepared  to  act  as 
drcumstanoes   might   require.      The   French    troops    with  the 
Soobahdar  had  protected  him  from  violence,  and  Bussy's    ^^^^ 
presence  restored  order.    Nizam  Ally  was  induced  to  the  Nizam'« 
moderate  his  pretensions,  to  give  up  the  great  seal, 
which  waa  now  entrusted  to  Basalut  Jung,  and  to  accept  of  the 
government  of  Hyderabad  instead  of  Berar.     But  further  pre- 
caution waa  necessary ;  and  Bussy,  by  the  assistance  of  the  de- 
pQty-govemor  of  Dowlatabad,  obtained  possession  of  that  fort, 
one  of  the  strongest  in  India.  A  plot  was  now  laid  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Salabut  Jung ;  but  it  was  defeated,  and  in  a  tumult  which 
ensued,  the  prime  minister,  who  had  been  the  most  actire  in 
Nizam  Ally's  interest,  and  Nizam  Ally  himself,  at  once  fled  to 
Boorbanpoor.    By  these  masterly  operations,  Bussy *s  power  was 
rendered,  to  all  appearance,  more  secure  than  ever ;  but  at  this 
juncture  the  order  of  recall  from  Lally  reached  him,  and  was  the 
direct  cause  of  his  ruio.    He  might  have  disobeyed  the  order,  for 
he  was  the  servant  of  a  native  prince,  who  was  in  sore  need  of 
his  services ;  but,  a  true  soldier  at  heart,  obedience  was  his  first 
care,  and  leaving  his  troops  under  the  command  of  M.  Conflans, 
he  proceeded  direct  to  Pondicherry,  and  joined  Lally  in  the  month 
of  September,  just  before  his  expedition  to  Arcot 

Immediate  advantage  was  taken  of  M.  Bussy's  absence  from 
the  Northern  Circars,  by  Anundr^j,  chief  or  Hajah  of  Vizagapa- 
tam, who  made  an  insurrection  on  his  own  account  _,«  ^  . 

.  .  «  Kffpcti  or 

against  the   French  gamson,  with  some  success,  as  iiu»*r» 
he  gained  poesession  of  the  place ;  but  he  was  unabl& 
to  prosecute  this  advantage,  and  was  fearful  of  reinforcements  to 
the  French  arriving.    He  therefore  applied  to  Clive,  ciwcamiiu 
who,  now  at  rest  in  Bengal,  was  enabled  to  assist  riSm^- 

ff2 
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him.  It  was  not  only  possible,  lie  tliouj?lit,  to  assist  Annnd- 
raj,  but  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  Northern  Circars. 
Bufisj  had  delegated  his  authority  in  the  Circars  to  BL  Mora^in, 
the  goTemor  of  Masulipatam ;  but  he  had  been  summoned 
to  Pondicherry  as  well  as  himself,  and  Lally  appointed  the 
Marquis  de  Conflans  to  the  yacant  post.  The  proposal  of 
oiireBendt  -A^nundrij  reached  Calcutta  in  July  1768,  but  it  was 
ooionciForde  not  before  September  that  the  expedition  oonld  be 
Nortbern  prepared,  and  it  did  not  reach  Vizagapatam  till  Oc- 
circar*.  ^^^  gQ  of  that  year.  It  was  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Forde,  whom  Clive  had  selected  for  his  especial  fitness, 
and  consisted  of  600  Europeans,  2,000  Sepoys,  and  six  field- 
pieces.  After  making  a  treaty  with  the  rajah,  and  preparations 
for  a  march,  the  allies  set  out  towards  Rajahmundry,*  and  on 
n   ,  ^^  .   December  3,  encountered  Conflans,  who  had  with  him 

Forde  defeats  ..-^   t-,  «.  «^^    ^  ;  ,  i  i       # 

theMarqau  600  Kuropoans,  2,000  Sepoys,  with  a  large  park  of 
artillery,  and  gave  him  a  severe  defeat,  taking  all  bis 
guns.  Forde  followed  him  up  by  a  forced  march  to  Bajahmundir, 
but  found  the  place  evacuated.  On  January  28,  1769,  the  amy 
marched  for  Masulipatam,  but  its  progress  was  delayed  bj 
Anundrij  on  various  pretexts,  and  Colon^  Forde  did  not  reach 
SAtabnt  jnag  Masulipatam  till  March  6.  Meanwhile  Conflans  hud 
MiiStSe***  summoned  Salabut  Jung,  the  Nizam,  to  his  aid,  by 
FreDcii.  representing  to  him  that  both  the  English  and  Anund- 
rdj  might  be  easily  defeated.  The  war,  therefore,  had  assumed  a 
very  complicated  character,  for  the  aid  of  Salabut  Jtisg 
was,  doubtless,  of  a  very  formidable  character.  Forde  did 
not,  however,  lose  heart,  but  opened  trenches  against  the  fort 
Masulipatam  Hardly  had  this  been  efiected,  when  his  Europeans 
t«^egod,  broke  into  open  mutiny,  demanding  not  only  arrears 
of  pay,  but  the  plunder  of  Musulipatam  should  they  take  it.  But 
on  news  arriving  that  the  Nizam  was  only  forty  miles  distant, 
they  set  to  work  in  earnest,  completed  the  batteries,  and  br 
and  uken  April  7  had  made  two  breaches  in  the  works.  That  day 
by  •torm.  ^he  for  t  wss  stormcd  by  346  Europeans  and  1 ,400  native 
soldiers.  There  were  600  Europeans  in  the  fort,  with  120  pieces 
of  cannon ;  but  the  defence  had  been  miserable,  and  at  its  capture 
there  were  more  European  prisoners  than  assailants.  Salabot 
Jung,  after  waiting  at  a  respectable  distance  for  assistance  from 
Pondicherry,  and  on  finding  the  French  ships  had  arrived,  but 
had  again  departed  without  landing  the  troops  on  board,  gave 
Colonel  ^P  ^  ^op®  ^^^  ^^^  French,  and  turned  his  attention 

treaty%ith  ^  *^®  English,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  assistance 
saiabnt  Jans,  in  his  coutest  with  Nizam  Ally.  On  the  basis  of  the 
negotiation  which  now  ensued,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  in 
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all  respects  was  most  important  for  the  interests  of  the  English. 
Masulipatam,  with  a  large  tract  of  country,  yielding  four  lacs — 
40,000/. — ^per  year,  was  ceded  in  perpetuity.  The  French     ^^^^^   ^^ 
were  to  possess  no  settlements  or  factories  north  of  the  ce<ied  tu  the 
Krishna  river,  and  the  Soohahdar  engaged  not  to  employ     "^  *  ' 
any  of  them  in  his  dominions  for  the  future.    Thus  had  the  power 
estahlished  hy  Bussy  in  the  Deccan  crumhled  away,  as 
it  were,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months ;  and  in  a  manner  power 
which,  though  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  M.  de    **'"^ 
Confians,  almost  justified  Lally's  opinion;  that  it  was  delusive  and 
imsubetantial. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF  ETE37TB  IN  BISTGAL,  FBOM  THE  BATTLE  OF  PLASST  TO  THB 
DEPAETXTRE  OF  OLIVE,  1767  TO  1760. 

It  was  one  thing  to  set  up  a  Naw4h  of  Bengal  in  the  English 
interest,  and  quite  another  to  control  his  actions,  and 
to  induce  him  to  maintain  a  tranquil  and  respectable  wuh  Meer 
govenuneDt.    Meer  Jaffier*s  treasury  was  utterly  ex-    *"*'' 
hausted  by  his  payments  to  the  English ;  and  he  desired  to  resort 
to  the  usual  Mahomedan  practice  of  confiscation  and  extortion 
to  supply  bis  wants.    The  persons  against  whom  he  had  begun 
these   demands  were  his    finance    minister,   Bai  Doolub;    the 
Hindoo  governor  of  l^lidnapore,  the  Bajah  of  Pumeah,  and  Bam 
Nairain,  governor  of  Patna:  and  as  many  rebellions  were  the 
consequence.     Unable  either  to  effect  his  purpose,  or  to  check 
these  outbreaks,  which  it  must  be  confessed  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  people,  the  Naw&b  applied  to  Clive,  who,  on  cure  pro- 
November  25,  1767,  arrived  at  Moorshidabad  at  the  gjjj^^. 
head  of  a  small  force,  and  a  beneficial  result  was  dai>ML 
immediately  apparent  in  a  reconciliation  between  the  Naw&b  and 
his  minister,  who  joined  his  master  with  10,000   men.      The 
Nawab  and  Clive  then  proceeded  to  Patna,  where  a  similar  re- 
sult with  Bam  Narrain  followed,  and  Clive  obtained  his  meuureii 
from  the  Nawdb  a  monopoly  of  the  saltpetre  of  the  '^*"- 
province,  on  fair  terms,  but  not  less  than  could  have  been  obtained 
from  other  parties.    Thus  all  the  troubles  passed  off;  but  there 
were  still  apprehensions  that  Bengal  might  be  invaded  by  the 
Soobahdar  of  Oudh,  with  whom  was  a  party  of  French,  und«»r 
^.  Law;   and  the  Mahrattas  had  sent  an  ofiicer  to  demand 
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24  lacs— 340,000/. — ^as  the  arrears  of  choath.  The  ptindpai 
elements  of  local  disturbance  had,  however,  been  disposed  of, 
and  Olive  was  able  to  leave  Moorshidabad  for  Calcutta  on  .3kUy 
rnromiMioii  ^^'  About  a  month  later,  a  commission  for  the  new 
povirnment  government  of  the  Bengal  possessions  arrived  from 
ofBengftL  England,  which  was  stiangelj  devised.  There  were 
to  be  ten  counsellors,  of  whom  the  four  seniors  were  to  act  as 
governors  for  three  months  each,  in  rotation ;  but  no  provision 
was  made  for  Glive,  and  the  Council  at  once  elected  him  presi- 
dent. The  fact  is,  that  on  the  dispatch  of  the  commission,  Cliva 
was  supposed,  in  England,  to  have  returned  to  Madras;  and 
his  appointment  as  President  of  Bengal  was  afterwards  con- 
iirmed. 

Although  Clive  had  temporarily  adjusted  the    differences  at 
FreBb  Moorshidabad,  affairs  did  not  continue  in  a  satisfactoiv 

«i  Moo"**  state.  The  Naw&b's  son,  Meerun,  proved  vicious  and 
Bhidabad.  intractable ;  and  would  have  sacrificed  Kai  Boolub,  but 
for  Mr.  Scrafton*s  interference.  Even  with  his  aid  it  became 
impossible  for  the  minister  to  remain ;  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaiiH 
ing  an  asylum  in  Calcutta,  and  in  saving  his  property,  of  which 
the  Xawab  and  his  son  had  designed  to  deprive  him.  The 
excitement  of  this  event  had  barely  subsided,  when  a  new,  and 
to  some  extent  a  formidable,  danger  appeared.  The  Prince  Royal 
The  Prinoe  of  Dehly,  Ally  Johur,  wearied  of  inaction,  and  of  the 
DehiV  uLcs  tyranny  of  his  father's  vizier,  escaped  to  the  Bohilla 
the  Held.  chief,  Nujeob-ood-Dowlah,  who,  haying  been  super- 
seded in  his  office  as  commander  of  the  forces,  as  already  related 
in  Chapter  VIL  of  this  Book,  was  the  vizier's  declared  enemj. 
The  emperor  had  conferred  on  his  son  the  vice-royalty  of  Bengal, 
and  a  league  was  formed  by  the  prince  with  the  Soobahdai  of 
Allahabad,  the  Nawdb  of  Oudh,  and  two  powerful  Hindoo  rajah?, 
Bulwunt  Singh  and  Soonder  Singh,  to  carry  out  the  invasion 
of  the  country.  At  the  close  of  1768,  their  prepaia- 
iidyances  tions  were  completed ;  and  the  prince  entered  Behar 
luto  Behar.     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^q^^  ^^^^  ^^  invested  Patna,  which 

was  well  defended  by  lUm  Narrain,  the  governor.  Meer  Jaffier 
alone  woiild  have  been  totally  unable  either  to  relievtr 
']•  uoabie  to  Patua,  or  to  oppose  the  invasion ;  and  but  for  Clive, 
oppow  him.  ^^  results  to  him  must  have  been  in  the  last  degree 
disastrous.  It  does  nut  appear  that  Clive  was  distracted  bv  the 
thought  that  the  province  had  been  really  independent  d  the 
emperor,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Mill  justly  observes,  'he  had  un- 
doubted right  to  appoint  his  eldest  son  to  be  his  deputy  in  the 
government'  Clive  had  pledged  his  faith  to  Meer  Joffier,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  move  forward  in  his  behalf. 
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It  was  in  Tain  that  the  prince,  when  he  heard  of  Olive's  march, 
sent  him  letters,  promising  him  large  territorial  cessions  cjiy^ 
for  his  assistance ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  Meer  Jaffier  Jf^  S  wieer 
had  received  orders  from  the  emperor,  written,  no  Jaffler. 
doubt,  by  the  vizier,  to  oppose  his  son,  and  if  possible,  to  take 
him  prisoner.     Clive,  therefore,  continued  his  march  at  the  head 
of  450  Europeans  and  2,500  Sepoys,  and  passing  Moorshidabad, 
sentforward  a  light  detachment  under  Ensign  Matthews,  -^j^^^ 
on  the  arrival  of  which  at  Pbtna,  the  confederates  dive's 
abandoned  the  siege  and  decamped.    The  Soohahdar 
of  Allahabad  had  indeed  preceded  the  general  flight;  for  the 
Nawab  of  Oudh,  during  his  absence,  had  treacherously  seized 
the  fortress  of  Allahabad,  and  its  recovery  was  doubtful.    For- 
saken by  his  allies,  the  prince  would  have  thrown  ^    _, 

VI*  ^1.      1  .  1  1  .  11    The  prlnc* 

Qimself  upon  Uuves  generosity;  but  as  this  would  Msiscedby 
have  been  embarrassing,  Cliye  dismissed  him  with  a 
sufficient  sum  for  his  expenses.    Meer  Jaffler's  gratitude  for  this 
service  was,  for  the  present,  sincere.     He  obtained  for  Clive  a 
patent  of  nobility  from  the  emperor,  with  the  title  of  cnve  obtain* 
Shoukut  Jung,  who  conferred  upon  him  an  appanage,  J^^Jllf'^J^Si' 
or  jahgeer,  of  the  value  of  three  lacs,  or  90,000/.,  per  *»»«  emperor. 
year  for  its  support      This  consisted  of  the  quit  rent  of  the 
lands  held  by  the  company,  which  had  hitherto  formed  part  of 
the  general  revenues  of  the  province  of  Bengal. 

Chve  reached  Calcutta  in  June,  and  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Forde,  or  such  portion  of  them  as  could  be  spared  from  He  rvtnma 
the  Northern  Circars,  arrived  soon  afterwards,  in  time  ^  ouieuttM, 
to  check  a  combination,  as  some  assert,  between  the  Naw&b,  or 
hi«  son  Meerun,  with  the  Dutch,  who  had  a  settlement 
at  Chinsorah ;  or,  accoiding  to  other  opinions,  an  effort  f ntri^e  with 
of  the  Dutch  government  of  Batavia  to  establish  a  "»*^"'^- 
ooonterpoise  to  the  English  power  in  Bengal.    The  latter  suppo- 
sidon  is  hardly  tenable,  and,  therefore,  the  probability  of  an  intrigue 
^th  the  Nawab  becomes  the  more  possible.    Meer  Jaffier  was 
Olive's  guest  at  Calcutta  in  October  1759,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  of 
s«ven  ships,  crowded  vrith  European  soldiers,  arrived  .  ^  u*  fleet 
ID  the  riyer,  and  he  took  his  departure  somewhat  ainreaintbe 
abniptly,  writing  afterwards  to  CUve  that  he  had  ^*^**^- 
panted  some  additional  privileges  to  the  Dutch.    Holland  and 
^gland  were  at  peace ;  but  Clive  was  by  no  means  dippoeed  to 
admit  the  presence  of  any  rival  European  force,  and  he 
znade  preparations  to  resist  the  Dutch  fleet  as   an  rommence 
^«my'8.    The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  commence  hoe-    ***      *** 
^ti^i  by  seizing  some  of  the  company's  vessels  and  grain-boats, 
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hoisting  their  own  colours  upon  them,  and  burning  the  storehouses 
Thetr  fleet  la  ^^  Fulta.  These  acts  freed  Clive  from  embarrassment 
dffcated.  The  Dutch  fleet  was  attacked  by  Commodore  >Vikm, 
on  Kovember  8,  and  defeated,  six  of  the  ships  striking  their  flag^ 
and  one  being  taken  in  endeavouring  to  escape.  They  had,  how- 
ever, landed  700  Europeans  and  800  Malays  above  Calcutta,  and 
these,  after  a  skirmish  with  Colonel  Forde,  formed  a  junction  with 
their  countrymen  in  Chinsurah,  to  which  place  Forde  had  pursued 
them.  He  was  doubtful  what  to  do,  when  Clive's  memorable 
note,  written  on  one  of  the  cards  with  which  he  was  playing  when 
Colonel  Forde *s  dispatch  reached  him — '  Bear  Forde,  fighit  them 

iheDntc?*^^*  iumiediately,  I  will  send  you  the  order  in  council  to- 
troope.  morrow ' — decided  the  question.    Forde  had  only  330 

Europeans  and  800  Sepoys ;  but  he  attacked  the  Dutch,  who,  fu 
and  defeats  Superior  to  him  in  force,  were  posted  in  the  plain  with- 
them.  Q^^    Chinsurah,    and    severely    defeated    them,  the 

European  Dutch  soldiers  being  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded.  The 
complicity  of  the  Xaw&b's  son,  Meeruu,  was  afterwards  apparent; 
for  he  suddenly  appeared  after  the  action,  without  cause,  at  the 
head  of  7,000  cavalry,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  had  been  pre- 
pared to  act  against  the  English  if  the  Dutch  had  proved  ▼ictorioua. 
The  contest  and  temporary  alarm  were,  however,  at  an 
restores  the  end;  Clive  restored  the  ships,  and  a  covenant  was 
ii>s.  Qjj^^Q  ijj^^  ^Q  Dutch  should  maintain  only  125  Enro- 
peans  for  the  protection  of  their  factories ;  send  away  all  other 
troops,  and  that  they  should  pay  for  the  damage  and  loss  they 
had  caused  ;  and  under  their  compliance  with  these  stipuladooi, 
the  affair  ended. 

The  government  of  Madras  was  still  in  warfare  with  the 
French,  as  has  been  already  related ;  but  it  was  strong  enough  to 
cH  re  returns  relieve  any  apprehension  of  danger;  none  was  evident 
t»)  England,  jjj  Bengal,  and  Clive  determined  to  proceed  to  England. 
He  had  already  written  his  views  of  the  English  position  in  Benjial 
to  Mr.  Pitt,^  and  had  sketched,  with  a  bold,  but  true,  hand,  the 
probabilities  of  the  company  obtaining  the  whole  of  Bengal,  and 
extending  the  British  power  into  India ;  and  it  is  probable,  beh'er- 
ing  from  the  political  aspect  of  affairs  among  native  States,  that 
such  a  contingency  might  be  near  at  hand,  that  he  considered  it 
his  best  course  to  explain  thesp  subjects  personally  to  the  minister, 
as  well  as  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  He,  therefore,  sailed  for 
England  on  February  25,  17G0. 


Vide  Malcolm's  'Memoirs,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  119-125. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OP  XVENTS  IS  THE  CARNATic  (continued  from  Ch,  iX), 

1759  TO  1760. 

At  tliis  period,  two  fleets,  nearly  equal  in  force --one  English,  of 
seTen  sail,  iinder  Admiral  Pococke :  the  other  French,  „  ^  ,    ..^ 

11     V,  «i  ••  /••It*  Aami  action 

under  the  Count  d'Ach^,  consisting  of  eight  ships — ^were  on  the  com- 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Admiral  Pococke  had 
been  too  late  to  relieve  Fort  St.  David ;  hut  he  attacked  the  French 
squadron  on  two  occasions,  and  on  the  last  having  gained  some 
indecisive  advantage,  the  French  admiral  escaped  to  Pondicherry, 
whence, notwithstanding  Lal1y*s  earnest  remonstrances,  he  sailed  for 
the  Mauritius.  The  actual,  as  well  as  the  moral  force  of  jj^w^^ 
lily's  position,  were  both  much  weakened  by  this  event ;  po'^^'o"- 
bnt  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  something  to  establish  Hajah 
Sahib,  the  eldest  son  of  Chunda  Sahib,  whom  the  French  had 
proclaimed  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  :  and  having  entered  into  an 
intrigue  with  the  native  commandant  of  Arcot,  which  belonged  to 
Mahomed  Ally,  he  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  place  for  10,000  rupees ; 
and  Lally  having  marched  thither,  received  a  mock  capitulation, 
^d  entered  the  town  in  triumph  on  October  4, 1758.  He  had 
hoped  to  capture  Chingliput ;  but  the  authorities  of  Madras,  fully 
^ive  to  its  importance,  threw  a  strong  gamson  into  the  fort,  and 
saved  it  Arcot  itself  was  of  little  value ;  and  Lally's  only  hope 
appeared  to  be  a  successful  siege  of  Madras.  His  own  officers 
Were,  however,  despairing.  There  was  no  money  to  be  had  at 
Pondicherry.  Bussy,  who  had  just  arrived,  could  supply  none, 
and  all  that  could  be  collected  was  94,000  rupees,  of  which  Lally 
supplied  60,000  from  his  own  funds ;  but,  as  the  Count  d^Kstaign 
cxpreesed  himself,  '  it  was  better  to  die  by  a  musket-shot  under 
the  walls  of  Madras,  than  to  starve  at  Pondicherry,'  and  under 
these  circumstances  the  French  marched  for  the  siege  of  Madras 
in  December. 

Madras  was  fuUy  prepared  for  the  attack^  but  the  forces  were 
not  sufficient  to  check  the  French  advance,  and  after  gip^e  of 
the  occupation  of  the  native  town  by  the  enemy,  the  fort  *•»<*"•• 
vm  closely  invested.    The  siege  continued  for  nine  weeks,  with 
considerable  loss  to  both  sides,  and  a  breach  was  effected,  which 
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would  have  been  stormed  on  February  16, 1750,  when,  on  tbat 
Arrival  of  ^^^  *  ^®^^  ^^  English  ships,  with  a  reinforcement  of 
Kimiiih         600  King's  troops,  arrived  in  the  roads.    For  some  time 

***"  past  the  French  army  had  been  without  pay,  and  were 

short  of  proTisions,  as  well  as  of  powder  and  shot;  further 
prosecution  of  the  siege  was,  therefore,  hopeless,  and  the  French 
The  French  retired  ou  February  17.  The  English  loss  on  all  heads 
retire.  jjjj^  |^gjj  579  Europeans  and  762  Sepoys,  and  that  of 

the  French  was  probably  much  greater.  If  Lally  had  retired  upon 
Pondicherry,  it  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  relinquishmait 
of  the  struggle ;  but  he  moved  to  Arcot,  and  after  come  desultory 
operations  by  both  armies,  the  English  having  also  taken  the  field, 
they  went  into  quarters  early  in  May.  To  the  English  the  sea  wu 
open,  and  they  continued  to  receive  troops  and  supplies ;  but  the 
hopes  of  the  French  that  their  long  looked-for  fleet  would  azrive 
with  money  and  stores  was  disappointed.  On  September  10,  it  was 
attacked  by  Admiral  Pococko  off  Trincomalee,  and  dispersed ;  but 
a  portion  of  it  subsequently  reached  Pondicherry,  and  M.  d*Ach^ 
having  landed  about  40,000/.  in  money  and  diamonds^ 
fleet  reacbes  with  600  Europeans,  marines  and  sailors,  could  neither 
be  induced  nor  commanded  to  remain,  and  again  left 
India.  Meanwhile,  Wandiwash  had  been  attacked  by  the  English, 
who  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss ;  and  M.  Bussy,  who  had  ob- 
tained permission  to  return  to  the  Deccan,  to  meet  Basalut  Jong, 
left  that  place  with  the  troops  which  had  been  made  over  to  him. 
He  had  no  sooner  departed,  than  the  whole  French  army  broke 
out  into  mutiny,  and  he  was  obliged  to  halt  at  Arcot  for  some 
days.  This  delayed  his  junction  with  Basalut  Jung,  who  hsd 
approached  the  frontier  of  the  Camatic ;  but  tiiey  met  finally  on 
November  10.  Basalut  Jung,  instead  of  giving  money,  demanded 
it,  and  wished  to  be  made  sovereign  of  the  whole  Camatic ;  all 
which  being  impossible,  Bussy  retunied  from  an  expedition  which 
seems  to  have  had  no  practical  object  from  the  first. 

Before  he  could  rejoin,  Lally,  who  was  unable,  for  want  of 
funds,  to  keep  the  whole  of  his  army  together,  now  sent  half  of 
it  to  the  south ;  and  Coote,  who  had  arrived  at  Madras,  and  who 
saw  his  error,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it.  His  Bist 
Coote  takes  Operation  was  the  capture  of  Wandiwash,  which  snr- 
wandiwaui.  rendered  on  November  29,  and  was  followed  by  the  fall 
of  Canangooty,  on  December  10.  After  this,  the  movemeots  of 
ceneni  ^^^  armies  continued  till  Januaiy  22, 1760,  when  they 
action.  encountered  each  other  near  Wandiwash,  which  Lally 

was  agfun  besieging.  The  English  had  1,900  Europeans  and 
2,100  native  infantry,  with  1,260  native  cavalry  and  sixteen  field- 
pieces  ;  the  French,  2,250  Europeans  and  1,300  Sepoys,  besides 
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their  Mahratta  horse,  with  twenty  field-pieces.  The  forces^ 
taerefoie,  seem  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  equal  on  both  sides. 
After  a  brilliant  combat,  the  French,  who  had  suffered  very 
severely,  as  well  by  the  fire  of  Coote's  own  regiment  ^he  Prencii 
as  from  the  bayonet,  retreated.  They  had  lost  600  <ie'eated. 
Europeans  in  killed  and  wounded,  that  of  the  English  being  about 
200.  Bussy,  who  had  led  one  of  the  charges,  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  if  the  English  native 
cavalry  had  done  their  duty,  the  retreat  of  the  French  might  have 
been  severely  harassed. 

Coote  now  proceeded  to  attack  Arcot ;  and  on  February  5  his 
batteries  opened  against  the  fort ;  and  by  the  0th  a  coote'9  pro- 
breach  had  been  partly  effected,  when  the  garrison  sur-  ceedin^ 
rendered.    Other  minor  operations  succeeded,  and  by  the  middle 
of  March,  with  the  exception  of  Pondicherry  itself,  Calicut  was 
the  only  possession  on  the  coast  which  remained  to  the  French. 
This  place  fell  to  a  detachment  from  Trichinopoly  on  April  5,  and 
by  May  1,  the  French  were  confined  to  Pondicherry  by  the  English 
army,  which  was  preparing  to  invest  it.    The  condition  of  the 
French  affairs  in  the  Oamatic  now  appeared  desperate.    No  fleet 
had  airived  with  supplies  or  money :  and  it  was  questionable,  if 
any  ships  should  reach  India,  whether  they  could  approach  the 
coast,  as  no  less  than  eleven  ships  of  the  line  of  the  English  fleet 
were  now  present,  and  the  English  had  secured  further  reinforce- 
ments of  troops.  In  his  despair — for  it  can  be  called  little  j^^^^  appiie* 
else— Lally  now  applied  to  Hyder  Ally  of  Mysore,  who  ^  "'*«'• 
had  risen  into  power,  and  was  believed  capable  of  rendering  mate- 
rial assistance ;  but  the  negotiation  was  productive  of  no  result. 
Hyder  Ally  was  obliged  to  return  suddenly  to  Mysore,  and  was 
followed  as  suddenly  by  his  troops.    Meanwhile  Madras  had  re- 
celled  further  leinforcements  of  King's  troops,  and  the  fleet  was 
increased  to  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,   besides  the  company's 
vxoed  vessels.  Ample  means,  therefore,  existed  for  the  gt^g^  of 
aiege  of  Pondicherry,  and  operations  against  it  were  Pondichenr. 
commenced  without  delay.    The  recently  arrived  fleet  had,  how- 
ever, brought  out  a  commission  for  Major  Monson,  who,  as  colonel, 
now  virtually  superseded  Coote  on  the  eve  of  the  final  triumph  of 
^e  war  he  had  so  admirably  conducted,  and  he  prepared  to  depart 
from  Bengal  with  his  regiment ;  but,  under  the  necessity  of  the 
ntaation,  he  allowed  it  to  remain,  and  stayed  also  himself,  at  the 
^ueBt  of  the  Madras  Council ;  but  for  the  present  without  com- 
numd.  The  first  operations,  therefore,  were  commenced  by  Monson. 
After  a  partial  attack  upon  the  English  camp  by  Lally,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  which  failed,  the  investment  of  the  place  was  com- 
Qie&ced;  and  in  the  first  attack  on  the  outposts  and  redoubts, 
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MoDSon  waa  sererelj  wounded.    Coote,  howeyer,  had  not  sailed, 

and  now  reaumed  his  command :  and  the  confidence  of  the  annv, 

which  had  heen  somewhat  weakened,  waa  fully  restored. 

At  this  period,  Pondicheny  was  sorely  straitened  for  proTisioiis, 

and  the  expulsion  of  the  entire  native  population  was 

Distress  of  ,  ,       T     ,1         1     .  ji        »  ,      ^  ^  .   , 

ibe  Dative      Urged  hy  Lally ;  but  for  the  present  it  waa  not  earned 
popu  At  on.     ^^^    ^  gleam  of  hope  presented  itself  in  the  arriTal  of 
the  Mahrattas,  who  had  returned  to  the  Gamatic ;  hut  the  nego- 
tiation with  BaUajee  Hdo  P^hwah  proved  delusive.    On  Novem- 
her  16,  the  stores  for  the  siege  operations  arrived  from 
the  natives     Madras,  and  Lally  seeing  that  it  would  he  no  longer 
°™    *  °     delayed,  expelled  1,400  of  the  natives,  who,  of  all  sei« 
and  ages,  without  provisions,  wandered  for  seven  days  between 
the  fort  and  the  bound  hedge  now  held  by  the  British,  8ubsi/*tiDg 
upon  roots  of  grass,  or  whatever  they  could  pick  up.     Coote's 
desire  was  to  drive  them  back  into  the  fort,  but  they  were  fired 
upon  from  thence,  and  he  at  last  allowed  them  to  pass  into  the 
open  country.    On  the  30th,  a  furious  storm  wrecked  several  of 
the  blockading  fleet,  and  damaged  the  trenches  very  seriously; 
but  Lally  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  disaster.    The 
Progress  of     damages  were  soon  repaired,  and  on  January  12,  1761, 
the  siege.       the  treuches  were  opened.    On  the  16th,  about  sunset, 
a  party  from  the  fort  approached  with  a  flag  of  truce,  bearing 
letters  from  Lally  and  the  Council.    Both  letters  contained  stipu- 
lations, some  of  which  were  acceded  to ;  but  in  regard  to  the 
garrison,  Cooto  replied  that  he  would  only  accept  terms  of  uncon- 
The  fort  Is      ditional  surrender,  and  these  terms  were  agreed  to.  On 
surrendered,  the  16th,  the  Villeuore  gate  was  occupied  by  Coote's 
grenadiers,  and   the  surrender  of  the  citadel  followed  in  the 
evening.    There  were  only  two  days*  provisions  remaining,  and  to 
have  protracted  the  defence  would  have  been  impoasible.    The 
troops  in  the  town  amounted  to  2,072,  and  there  were  600  piecei 
of   cannon,  with   100  mortars  and  howitzers,  with  amall-arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores,  in  great  quantities.    At  sunrise  on  the 
following  morning,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted,  amidst  the  thunder 
of  cannon  from  the  ships  in  the  roads  and  the  artillery  in  campw 

Lally,  hooted  out  of  the  fort  by  his  ungrateful  countxvmeo, 
Ptran  e  "Went  to  Madras,  where  the  wife  and  family  of  Rajah 
dispnto  as  to  Sahib  also  received  an  asylum.  After  the  fall  of  Pondi- 
sion  of  the  cherry,  a  question  arose  as  to  whom  it  should  belong. 
^'"^''  It  had  been  surrendered  to  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and 

A  council  of  war  decided  it  should  belong  to  the  King ;  but  Mr. 
Pigott,  the  governor  of  Madras,  not  only  claimed  it,  but  resolatelj 
declared  he  would  neither  pay  the  troops,  nor  subsist  the  prisooen, 
unless  it  were  made  over  to  him ;  and  the  objection  was  speedilj 
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withdrawn.    Thus  the  capture  of  Madras  was  more  than  revenged ; 
for  the  French  power  in  India,  after  a  vast  expenditure  j.^t,npj,„Q 
of  blood  and  treasure,  was  now  completely  overthrown,  of  the  Frencii 
Three  places  alone  remained  to  them  in  India.    Tiagar  ''*''"' 
and  Ginjee  in  the  Camatic,  which  were  soon  reduced,  and  Mah6 
on  the  western  coast,  which  capitulated  in  Fehruary,  to  Colonel 
Monson.    With  all  his  faults,  Lally  was  deserving  of  a  hetter  fate 
than  he  experienced.    His  enemies  in  India  and  in  France  had 
exaggerated  his  losses,  and  the  weak  points  of  his  p^j^Qj^ai, 
character,  and  aU  the  odium  of  the  defeat  in  India  was 
thrown  upon  liim.    On  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  imprisoned 
for  eighteen  months,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death;  and  was 
executed  bj  the  guillotine  on  the  day  his  sentence  was  known, 
being  conveyed  to  the  scaffold  with  a  large  gag  in  his  mouth  to 
prevent  his  speaking  to  the  people.    Thus  perished  the  last  of 
three  victims  to  French  policy  in  India,  at  the  hands  of  their  own 
imgrateful  nation,  and  the  fortifications  of   Pondicherry,  con- 
itmcted  at  immense  cost,  being  afterwards  razed  to  the  ground 
by  the  Madras  authorities,  the  humiliation  of  the  French  in  India 
was  oompletedi 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

1UHBA.TIA  PROGBXSS,   TO  THB  BATTLE  OF  PAyiPUT, 

1767  TO  1761. 

Thx  main  object  of  Salabut  Jung  the  Nizam's  treaty  with  Colonel 
Forde  at  Masulipatam,  was  to  engage  the  services  of 
the  l^gljiiH  against  his  brother  Nizam  Ally,  who,  since  tH>twef>n 
bis  flight  from  Aurungabad,  and  the  departure  of  ^dhi't''""^ 
M.  BttBsy,  liad  become  again  powerful.  He  had  raised  ^^i^"^^^'- 
troops  at  Boorhanpoor,  and  had  been  joined  by  Ibrahim  Khan 
Gardee,  an  officer  who  had  been  educated  in  his  profession  in  the 
French  corps,  and  who  understood  the  management  of  artillery. 
Baatlut  Jung,  who  had  been  created  minister  imder  Bussy's  advice, 
NQt  Janoojee  Bhdelay  with  his  Mahratta  forces  against  Nizam 
Ally,  an^  he  was  forced  to  retire ;  but  his  artillery  being  now 
completed,  Nizam  Ally  again  took  the  field,  and  defeated  Janoojee 
with  great  loss.  Salabut  Jung  had  proceeded  to  Hyderabad,  and 
when  he  marched  for  Masulipatum,  to  the  assistance  of  M.  de 
Conflans,  Nizam  Ally  not  only  took  possession  of  Aurungabad,  but 
proceeded  to  Hyderabad.  From  these  circumstances,  the  desire 
of  Salabut  Jung  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  English  will  be 
fuUy  apparent;  but,  aa  haa  been  already  explained,  Colonel  Forde 
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waa  in  no  poeition,  even  had  he  been  free  to  do  so,  to  engage  in 
Deccan  politicsy  and  Salabut  Jung  returned  to  Hyderabad.  Here, 
after  much  discussion  between  the  three  brothers,  the  office  of 
minister  waa  conferred  upon  Nizam  Ally,  and  Basalut  Jong 
departed  to  his  province  of  Adony. 

In  the  year  1757,  the  P^hwah  had  proceeded  into  the  Camatic 
ifabmtu  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the  usual  chouth,  which  had 
^'^^^  fsdlen  considerably  into  arrears ;  and  in  March  of  that 

hlraSS**^'^  year,  he  appeared  before  Seringapatam  with  an  annj 
Mriore.  of  60,000  men,  and  canonnaded  the  town ;  but  after 
negotiation  with  the  minister  and  regent  Nunjer&j,  the  Mahratta 
demand  was  compromised  for  thirty-two  lacs  of  rupees — 31^,0002. 
The  P^shwah  had  contemplated  further  operations  for  regaining 
posseasion  of  Shahjee^s  districts ;  but  the  approach  of  the  monBCoa 
rendered  the.^e  impossible,  and  he  returned  to  Poona,  leaving  a 
force  under  Bulwunt  Kao  M^ndlee,  to  resume  the  campaign  in 
the  ensuing  season.  Bulwunt  lUo  was  an  active  and  enteipmng 
officer.  He  defeated  the  Pat&n  Nawib  of  Kurpa  and  Kumool  on 
September  24 ;  but  he  was  unable  to  attack  Hyder  Ally,  who  was 
in  the  field  on  behalf  of  the  Mysore  Government,  which  now 
refused  to  make  the  payments  that  had  been  agreed  on.  At  this 
time,  the  events  in  the  Deccan  obliged  the  P^hwah  to  concentrate 
his  forces,  and  instead  of  being  able  to  reinforce  the  army  in 
Mysore,  he  was  obliged  to  recall  it.  Hyder  thus  obtained  leisure 
to  mature  his  own  plans,  of  which  he  took  full  advantage. 

For  some  time  past,  the  relations  between  the  Pdshwah  asd 
The  the  Nizam  had  been  in  an  unsatisfactoiy  state.    On 

Mi^nltui.  the  one  hand,  the  chouth  had  fallen  into  anears ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  surrender  of  the  important  fort  of  Ahmed- 
nugger  to  the  Mahrattas  by  its  governor,  was  an  insult  which 
Warm  the  conld  not  be  endured  by  the  Nizam,  who  declared 
Deccan.  y^^^  jyj^j  moved  his  army  northwards,  with  the  in- 
tention of  its  recovery.  The  Pdshwah  was  not  slow  to  meet 
him.  Taking  command  of  a  portion  of  the  aimy  himself^  he  moved 
towards  Ahmednugger,  while  he  detached  another  and  larger 
portion,  under  Sudasheo  Rao  Bhow,  to  operate  upon  the  Mogbul 
left  flank.  Sudasheo  H&o  had  taken  into  the  8er\-ice  the  corps 
of  Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee,  which  Nizam  Ally  had,  in 'deference 
to  his  brother,  dismissed ;  and  his  army  was  both  complete  and 
numerous.  Salabut  Jung  and  Nizam  Ally  had  proceeded  to- 
gether northward  by  the  usual  road  to  Aumngabad,  where  the 
great  army  was  to  assemble,  and  had  nearly  reached  Oodgetf, 
when  Sudasheo  Rao,  whose  scouts  had  been  watching  their 
movements,  now  hurried  on  to  attack  them.  Some  light  troops, 
sent  in  advance,  were  sufficient  to  interrupt  the   progress  of 
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the  brothers,  who,  with  their  comparatively  small  force  of  7,000 
caTslrjy  occupied  the  town  and  fort  of  Oodgeer,  hoping  for 
and  awaiting  reinforcements.  These,  however,  did  not  reach 
them ;  and  oa  the  approach  of  Sadaaheo  lUo,  with  Defeat  ot  tbe 
40,000  horse,  they  made  an  attempt  to  pursue  their  ^''^^' 
march,  but  with  great  loss.  The  old  Moghul  spirit  was  not 
entirely  extinct :  Sudasheo  Riio*s  proposal  for  them  to  surrender 
was  met  with  a  refusal,  and  an  attack  on  Ibrahim  Khan's 
brigade,  which  was  nearly  destroyed,  followed;  but  the  Mah- 
latta  cavalry  charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Nizam'a  army  in 
tun,  and  almost  annihilated  it,  nearly  3,000  Moghuls  being 
aliin.  Escape  was  now  hopeless,  and  Nizam  Ally  sent  his 
seal  to  Sttdasheo  Rio,  thus  submitting  to  his  generosity ;  but  the 
terms,  though  less  than  might  have  been  exacted,  were  Terms  of 
yet  very  heavy.  Dowlatabad,  Beej  spoor,  and  Aseer-  ******* 
gnrk,  including  the  province  of  Beejapoor  and  much  of  Aurungabad, 
yielding  a  revenue  oi  nxty-two  lacs  of  rupees  a  year — 620,000A — 
were  ceded  in  perpetuity,  and  the  Moghul  possessions  in  the 
Deocan  were  thus  circumscribed  to  a  comparatively  small  space, 
which  would  be  difficult  of  defence. 

Sudasheo  Rio's  success  met  with  the  warm  approval  of  his 

eousm,  the  P^hwah ;  but  other  events  were  in  pro-  srenu  in 

gross  in  Hindoetan,  which  were  not  of  so  favourable  ^•°<*'*»^"- 

a  character.    Shahib-ood-deen,  who  is  styled  by  some  authorities 

Qhasee-ood-deen,  the  vizier  of  Alumgeer  IL,  had  called  in  the 

aid  of  the  Mahrattas  to  support  his  authority  against  Nujeeb-ood- 

Dowlah,  who  had  been  nominated  commander-in-cbief  of  the 

imperial  forces,  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdally,  and  who  was    in 

pnsBCMJon  of  Pehly.  Rughonath  Rao,  who  is  hotter  known  under 

his  fiMwili<M'  appellation  of  Rughoba,  was  in  Malwah ;  but  he  at 

once  obeyed  the  summons,  and  repaired  to  Dehly.    The  royal 

fort  stood  a  siege  of  a  month's  duration,  but  was  taken,  and 

Xojeeb-ood-Dowlah  escaped.    The  emperor  had  thus  fallen  a 

second  time  under  his  vizier *s  control.    It  is  very  possible  that 

Shahib*ood-deen  was  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  his  Mahratta 

allies;  but  the  Punjab  was  perhaps  recoverable,  and  if  they 

could  be  engaged  there,  he  would  at  least  be  relieved  of  them 

for  the  present.     At  this  juncture,  Rughoba  was  invited  by 

Adina  Beg,  who  was  himself  in  rebellion  against  the  Prince 

Timoor,  viceroy  of  Lahore,  on'  behalf  of  his  father,  ^^ 

Ahmed  Shah,  to  join  him,  and  he  at  once  accepted  the  Muhnttna 

proponl.    In  May  1758,  he  defeated  the  local  govei>  *       ""^" 

nor,  and  entered  Lah(Nre  a  conqueror.    The  Mahrattas  had  thus 

fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Sivajee,  that  they  should  water  their 

horses  in  the  Indus  and  in  the  Ilooghly ;  but  their  new  acquisi- 
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tion  proved  only  delusive.  Kugboba  returned  to  Poona,  vhere 
lie  was  fieverely  taken  to  task  by  Sudasheo  Rao  Bbow,  for  & 
conquest  whicb  yielded  notbing,  and  bad  already  cost  a  milliaa 
sterling.  It  was  in  vain  tbat  be  pleaded  tbe  value  of  tbe  Punjab^ 
and  tbe  necessity  of  its  retention ;  and  the  dispute  ended  by 
Rugboba*s  resigning  tbe  command  of  tbe  army  of  the  ooithy 
which  was  assumed  by  Sudasheo  Hao,  under  the  P^wah's 
sanction. 

On  leaving  Hindostan,  Rugboba  bad  divided  his  forces  ioto 
two  portions^  one  of  which  was  at  Lahore,  tbe  other  at  Debly, 
under  Duttajee  Sindia.  The  latter  was  induced  by  Shah4bK)od- 
deen  to  imdertake  a  campaign  against  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah  and 
the  Robillas ;  but,  after  some  success,  and  tbe  plunder  of  1,300 
Ahmed  Shah  villages,  the  forcc  under  Govind  Punt  was  routed,  sad 
en^rll^he  driven  across  the  Ganges.  Meanwhile  Ahmed  Shah 
defiifw  the  Abdally  was  advancing,  in  September  1769,  to  recover 
MiUirattaa.  the  Punjab.  On  bis  arrival  in  tbe  province,  tbe  Mah- 
ratta  commander  at  Lahore  was  defeated  with  serious  loss,  and 
fell  back  upon  Debly.  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlab,  who  had  formed  a 
junction  with  Ahmed  Shah,  assisted  bim  with  supplies,  and  under 
his  guidance^  Duttajee  Sindia  was  surprised,  and  totally  ove> 
thrown,  with  immense  loss  in  men.  Holkar,  who  at  first  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  tbe  Afghans,  was  in  turn  puraoed, 
defeated,  and  bis  army  utterly  routed;  but  the  unfortunate 
emperor  did  not  escape:  before  be  could  be  rescued  by  Ahmed 
Shah  and  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah,  Shah&b-ood-deen,  dreading  the 
The  Emperor  effect  of  bis  restoration  to  power,  caused  bim  to  be 
i»'muM^r(<d '  murdered,  in  November,  and  raised  to  tbe  nominal 
Koiember^''  throne  a  SOU  of  the  Prince  Kdmbuksb,  whoy  however, 
1769.  ^ag  never  acknowledged.    At  this  period,  Ally  Johnr, 

tbe  real  prince  imperial,  was  a  fugitive  in  Bengal,  and  tbus  ths 
Moghul  empire  was  virtually  extinct.  The  perfidious  vixier, 
who  dared  not  trust  himself  at  Debly,  betook  himself  to  tbe  pro- 
tection of  tbe  Rajah  of  tbe  J&ts ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
bad  tbe  Mabrattas  defeated  Ahmed  Shah,  that  Duttajee  Sindia 
would  have  proclumed  tbe  P^bwab  emperor  of  India. 

News  of  these  disasters  reached  tbe  P^hwah  after  his  victorv 
over  Salabut  Jung  and  Nizam  Ally,  and  produced  mucb  excite- 
ment Sudasheo  H&o  Bbow  at  once  volunteered  to  lead  the 
Mabrattas  to  conquest,  and  boasted  tbat  be  would  drive  tbe 
^^  Afghans  across  the  Indus.    Tbe  army  which  set  out 

aiahratu  from  the  Deccan  was  the  most  complete  and  magni* 
miirchca  for  ficcut  that  had  cver  taken  the  field.  In  addition  to 
Hindo.un,  20,000  cbosen  cavalry,  the  corps  of  Ibmhim  Khan 
Gaidee,  composed  of  disciplined  infantry  and  artillery,  was  10^000 
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btroag'f  and  these  forces  were  augmented  by  the  yarious  con- 
tingents of  the  Mahratta  chieftain.    Wiswas  R&O;  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  P^shwah,  accompanied  Sadosheo  B6o,  who  proceeded 
direct   to  Dehly,  of  which    he    took   possession;   and  having 
plundered  the  royal  palace  of  all  its  valuables,  and  stripped  the 
hall  of  audience  of  its  ceiling  of  silver,  which,  when  g^^^,,^  g^ 
coined,  produced  no  less  than  seventeen  lacs  of  rupees,  pJ"°<^«>^" 
or  VOflOOL,  took  up  a  position  for  the  monsoon.    These 
acta  of  spoliation,  with  others  of  destruction,  coupled  with  the 
peevish  rejection  of  his  advice,  so  disgusted  Sooruj  Mul,  the  able 
leader  of  the  J&ts,  that  he  left  Sudasheo  H&o,  and  re-  sooruj  Hni 
tired  into  his  own  territory.    His  advice  had  been,  that  fJSJm*tho*'* 
the  Mahrattas  should  trust  to  their  ancient  method  of  JMiibrmttaB. 
warfare,  and  cut  off  all  supplies  to  Ahmed  Shah ;  and  that  their 
heavy  artillery  should  not  be  used  in  the  contest.    Sudasheo  Bao, 
however,  had  placed  more  than  ordinary  confidence  in  Ibrahim 
Khan's  corps,  and   treated  Sooruj  MuVs    advice,    with   similar 
counsel  £rom  many  of  his  own  most  experienced  oificers,  with 
Konu     As  the  monsoon  declined,  he   raised  Mirza  PrinceMinft 
Juwin  Bukht,  the  son  of  the  prince  imperial.  Ally  J?^?^®"*^' 
Juhor,  to  the  throne,  and  appointed  Shujah-ood-Dow-  emperor, 
lah,  viceroy  of  Oudh,  to  the  office  of  vizier.    He  then  moved 
into  the  field,  and  about  the  same  time  Ahmed  Shah  crossed  the 
Junuia  above  D'ehly,  and  skirmishes  between  the  armies  com- 
menced. 

The  Mahrattas  had  65,000  horse,  15,000  foot,  and  300  pieces  of 
cannon;  the  Mahomedans,  41,800  horse,  88,000  foot,  ^^^^^^ 
and  70  pieces  of  cannon ;  the  irregular  troops  on  both  forces  in  the 
sides  were  also    very  numerous.      On    October  26, 
Sndaaheo  R&o  moved  with  his  whole  army  to  Panlput,  the  great 
battle-field  of  India  since  the  age  of  the  M&h&bh^t, 
Uid  where  its  fate  had  frequently  been  decided ;  and  poaition  ot 
threw  a  wide  ditch  and  rampart  round  the  camp,  the       ^^^ 
town  being  in  the  centre  of  his  position.    Ahmed  Shah  also  en- 
trenched himself  at  a  short  distance ;  and  thus  the  parties  lay^ 
watching  each  other  for  two  months,  scarcely  a  day  passing  with- 
out severe  conflicts,  with  varied  advantage.    But  provisions  ran 
short  in  the  Mahratta  camp ;  and  as  no  supplies  arrived,  the  army, 
hoth  officers  and  men,  could  endure  the  privation  no  longer.    On 
January  6, 1761,  they  implored  to  be  led  against  the  Battle  of 
enemy,  and  Sudasheo  Bao,  having  no  other  resource,  P">*po*" 
gave  orders  for  battle.    Next  morning,  before  break  of  day,  the 
Mahrattas  were  in  motion,  and  formed   their   line   regularly. 
Ahmed  Shah,  whose  personal  activity  had  been  surprising,  had 
just  fallen  asleep  in  his  tent,  but  he  was  already  dresse^  and, 

a  Q 
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mounting  his  horse,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre.  A  glance  showed 
Defent  of  tbe  ^^°^  ^^^  ^^  action  must  be  fought,  and  his  aimj  took 
umtantuB.  ^p  ^ijgj,  several  positions.  The  details  of  the  great 
battle,  given  at  length  by  Elphinstone,  vol.  iL  pp.  642-652,  and 
Grant  Duff,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14S-I66,  are  more  than  usuidlj  inteiestbg, 
but  need  not  be  repeated  here ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  an 
obstinate  combat,  and  varying  fortune,  King  Ahmed  at  length, 
watching  his  opportunity,  directed  charges  of  bodies  of  10,000 
cavalry  to  be  made  in  succession  at  a  gallop  on  the  Mahratts 
centre.  They  proved  successful,  and  tiie  Mahrattaa,  fighting 
desperately,  finsdly  broke  and  fled^  being  pursued  with  a  vait 
carnage.  Of  all  that  were  taken  in  the  camp,  women  and  children 
became  slaves,  and  next  morning  the  males  were  cruelly  butchered 
in  cold  blood.  Wiswas  Rio  and  many  other  chiefe  were  skioy 
and  a  body,  believed  to  be  that  of  Sudasheo  Rao,  was  afterwards 
found. 

Thus,  at  the  zenith  of  their  power  in  Northern  India,  tbe 
coaa^  Mahratta  forces  were  destroyed  so  completely  that  asy 

quenees.  junction  or  re-formation  of  them  became  impossiUe. 
The  P^wah  had  moved  up  to  the  Nerbudda  in  support,  is 
November ;  and  when,  in  his  anxiety  for  news,  and  fears  that 
disaster  must  have  occurred,  he  was  crossing  the  river  in  Januair, 
he  received  advice  of  the  national  defeat,  which  had  been  written 
by  a  banker  to  his  correspondent  in  the  following  terms : — *  Tvo 
pearls  have  been  dissolved,  twenty-^seven  gold  mohurs  have 
been  lost,  and  of  the  silver  and  copper,  the  total  cannot  be  ca$t 
up.'^  The  details  soon  followed,  and  the  P^hwah  never  re- 
covered the  shock  caused  by  them.  His  mind  became  affected, 
and  he  returned  to  Poona,  where  he  lingered  till  June;  sod 
about  the  end  of  September,  Mahdoo  Rao,  his  second  son,  then 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  invested  in  his  room. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

OF  THE  POLITICAL  CONDITION  OP  IKDIA,  1761. 

Ths  various  revolutions  which  had  already  altered  the  territorial 
divisions  of  India  will  have  been  traceable  from  the  narrative  ot 
its  history ;  but  a  brief  definition  of  them,  as  they  existed  at  the 
battle  of  Paniput,  may  be  found  useful  to  the  student,  and  mtj 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  further  changes  whio^  were  to 
ensue. 

1  Grant  Duft 
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L  The  great  empire  of  Dehly  had  yirtiially  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
with  the  murder  of  Alumgeer  XL,  in  1760,  the  last  of  piQ^i  dtt. 
the  emperors  had  passed  away.    His  son,  Ally  Johur^  tSc  empire 
a  fugitive  in  Bengal  at  the  period  of  his  father's  death,  <><  ^^^'y* 
sabaBqnently  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  proud  title  of  Shah 
Allom,  or  king  of  the  world,  when,  in  fact,  idl  that  actually  re- 
mained to  him  were  a  few  small  districts  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bouihood  of  Dehly.    All  else  had  been  alienated  and  usurped, 
either  by  the  vioeroys  or  foreign  powers,  and  was  totally  irre- 
coTerable. 

Commencing  from  the  north-west,  the  whole  of  the  former 
Afghan  territory  of  Dehly  had  been  conquered,  and  was  jj^^^,,,  ^ 
now  possessed,  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdally.    It  included  the  former 
Kandahar  and  Kabool,  some  of  the  north-western  por-  ^^^  ^ 
tions  of  both  having  been  gained  by  the  Persians.    Ahmed  Shah 
had  received  from  Dehly  the  cession  of  the  whole  of  the  xfRbKnistui 
Punjib ;  and  to  this  had  added  Mooltan,  which  could  "*  ^""^^ 
not  be  defended.    He  was  not  so  successful  in  Scinde,  where  the 
T^poor  chiefs  had  asserted  their  independence,  and  were  main- 
tiii^  it ;  but  his  dominions  were  of  great  extent,  and,  as  the 
Molt  of  the  battle  of  Paniput  proved,  he  was  at  once  powerful 
end  popular  among  his  subjects. 

IL  Omitting  the  few  districts  on  the  Upper  Ganges  and  Jumna 
which  remained  to  Dehly,  the  Rohillas,  who  were  de-  ^^j^^j^ 
soended  from  the  former  Afghan  troops  and  settlers  at 
Dehly,  had  become  very  powerful,  and  were  actually  independelit 
onder  their  chief  Nujeeb*ood-Dowlah ;  but  to  the  period  of  the 
&nperor  Alumgeer  II. 's  death,  they  had  assisted  him  against  his 
tretcherous  vixier,  Shah6b-ood-deen,  and  were  the  active  allies  of 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdally  in  the  campaign  of  Paniput.  Their  terri- 
tory was  called  Kohilkhimd,  and  occupied  a  position  between 
BeUy  and  the  lower  range  of  the  Hinialayas,  with  the  city  of 
BsreiUy  as  its  capitaL 

HL  On  the  south-east  of  Rohilkhund  lay  the  great  province 
of  Oodh,  heretofore  a  viceroyalty  of  the  empire,  and  still 
pnsening  that  designation;  but  now,  to  all  intents, 
independent  Shujah-ood-Dowlah  had  succeeded  his  father  Sufdur 
Jong,  and  for  a  time  became  the  nominal  vizier  of  the  empire ;  but 
his  interests  lay  completely  apart  f^m  those  of  the  nominal 
emperor,  and  his  great  power  and  wealth  enabled  him  to  preserve 
the  independence  he  had  assumed. 

rV\  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  were  united  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Meer  Jaffier,  who,  upon  the  support  of  the  BengBi, 
English,  had  become  Nabob,  or,  more  properly,  Naw&b.  and  orint. 
fitt  position  was  an  anomalous  one,  in  contrast  with  that  of  other 

oo2 
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nominal  viceroys ;  for  he  was  perfectly  independent  of  Debly,  and, 
though  he  may  have  kept  up  communication  with  officers  at  the 
court^  it  is  certain  that  he  rendered  it  no  asaiatance ;  and,  aa  has 
been  related,  resisted  the  prince  imperial  when  ^e  attempted,  in 
1769,  to  assume  the  viceroyalty.  These  provinces  were  therefore, 
in  all  respects,  completely  alienated  from  the  empire. 

V.  The  Rajpoot  States  had  become  perfectly  isolated.  It  u 
The  Rajpoot  Uncertain  how  long  their  annual  tribute  was  paid ;  but 
states.  £|  ^  questionable  whether  they  had  contributed  any- 
thing to  the  imperial  exchequer  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  emperor  and 
his  vizier  had,  for  many  years,  been  too  weak  to  attempt  to  en- 
force payment  The  principal  states  were  Jeypoor,  Joudhpoor,  and 
Oodypoor,  and  there  were  others  of  minor  extent  and  oonaequenoe^ 
whose  chiefs  belonged  to  the  Kajpoot  confederation,  but  whose 
condition  does  not  need  particular  specification.  Over  the  whole 
of  Rajpootana,  the  Mahrattas  had  imposed  their  demands  of 
chouthj  but  they  were  irregularly  paid,  and  their  enforcement 
was  by  no  means  easy.  The  Rajpoots  took  part  with  the  Mah- 
rattas in  the  contest  at  Paniput,  and  their  independence  was 
absolute. 

VI.  The  Mahrattas  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  of 
BtehnttM.      Cruzerat  and  Malwah,  having  gradually  driven  out  th« 

imperial  viceroys  and  garrisons.  They  also  occupied 
Khand^h,  and  Berar,  with  Kuttack ;  and  the  recent  oeasioDB  br 
the  Nizam  had  given  them  the  province  of  Beejapoor  and 
most  part  of  Aurungabad.  The  province  of  Malwah  had  been 
divided  between  Sindia  and  Holkar;  the  Gaikwar  possesed 
Guzerat ;  the  P^hwah's  estate  of  Kalpy  and  Jhansy  exteodeii 
their  territories  to  the  Jumna  on  the  north,  while  south- westwsri^ 
they  reached  unbroken  as  far  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Mysore ; 
and  they  possessed,  in  the  extreme  south,  the  principality  of 
Tanjore,  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  Hindoo  Mngdoms. 
Such  had  been  their  growth  in  territorial  acquisition  during  a 
hundred  years,  while  their  demands  for  the  national  chouth  and 
sur-dtehmookhee  now  extended  all  over  India. 

Vn.  Between  Agra  and  Jeypore,  the  Jftts,  a  tribe  of  mtitiftl 
The  JAta.  and  Cultivators  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  had  established 
cental  indta.  themselves  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Aumogzehe. 
They  were  now,  under  their  famous  chieftain,  Sooruj  Mul,  exceed- 
ingly powerful,  and  his  capital,  Bhurtpoor,  was  undoubtedly  the 
strongest  fortress  in  Northern  India.  South-eastward  from  the 
Bhurtpoor  State,  lay  the  province  of  Bundelkund,  divided  into 
several  minor  principalities,  the  chief  of  which  was  Rewah;  tfd 
on  the  borders  of  Malwab  a  small  tract  of  country  had  become 
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independent  under  its  Mahomedan  goTernor,  the  capital  of  which 
was  fihop&L  All  these  had  been  oveinm  by  the  Mahrattas,  and 
were,  in  essential  respects,  subject  to  them,  as  well  as  tributary. 

Vill.  The  progress  of  the  Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan,  Nizam- 
ool-Moolky  and  his  descendants,  has  been  sufficiently  go^w-w 
illustrated  to  make  the  position  of  Salabut  Jung,  or  the  dar  of  the  * 
Nizam,  as  he  may  be  called — the  title  by  which  he  ''**°* 
was  best  known — sufficiently  intelligible.  But  the  territory  of  the 
Ticeroyalty  had  become  seriously  circumscribed  by  the  recent  cession 
to  the  Mahrattas ;  and  in  the  maintenance,  by  the  English,  of 
Mahomed  Ally,  as  ruler  of  the  Camatic,  the  Nizam  had  lost  all  the 
southern  portion  of  the  dominions  over  which  Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
his  father,  had  ruled.  The  Pat&n  Naw&bs  of  Savanoor,  on  the 
borders  of  Mysore,  of  Kurpa  and  Eumool,  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Krishna  riyer,  had  also  become  independent,  and  had  alienated 
aconnderable  portion  of  the  former  dominions.  The  territories 
of  the  Nizam  now  consisted  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Deccan ; 
with  the  Krishna  river  as  its  southern  boundary,  and  the  whole 
of  Telingdna  to  the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Pennaar  and  Godavery, 
north  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Orissa,  the  Rajah  of 
Mzagapatam,  or  Vizianagram,  had  re-established  an  independent 
principality  under  the  protection  of  the  English ;  but  it  was  of 
Hmited  extent,  and  of  inconsiderable  political  importance. 

IX.  Mybobe. — ^The  traditions  of  this  state  attribute  its  founda- 
tion at  a  very  remote  period,  about  the  1 2th  century, 
to  two  brothers  of  the  YSAivi  family  of  Guzerat,  one 
of  whom  married  the  daughter  of  a  petty  chieftain,  and  settled  in 
the  country.  His  descendants  gradually  acquired  territory,  and, 
m  1607,  became  possessed  of  Mysore,  where  a  fort  was  built.  The 
kingdom  of  Beejanugger  was  conquered  by  the  Mahomedans  in 
1575,  and  its  representatives,  after  many  vidsmtudes,  and  the  loss 
of  Penk5ndah,  their  second  capital,  established  themselves  at 
Cbundergiry,  whence  they  endeavoured  to  regain  Mysore;  but, 
fuling  in  this,  dwindled  into  insignificant  chieftains,  and  dis- 
appeared from  the  history  of  the  period.  During  these  struggles, 
Mysore  had  gradually  increased  in  power  and  extent ;  and,  in  1667, 
occupied  not  only  the  whole  of  the  plateau  of  Mysore,  but  had 
extended  its  dominion  to  the  B4rfi  Mahal,  lying  below  the  plateau 
to  the  south.  The  Emperor  Aurungzebe's  armies  had  invaded 
Mysore,  and  an  agreement  to  pay  tribute  had  been  exacted  by  his 
officers  from  the  reig^ng  prince ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
was  ever  regularly  levied,  if  indeed  at  all.  In  1724  the  rajah  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  million  sterling  to  the  Pat4n  Nawdbe  of  Savanoor, 
Kurpa  and  Kumool,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Moorary  lUu)  of 
Qooty;  and  the  Mahrattas  also  claimed  chouth  and  other  dues  as 
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xnposed  by  Sivajee ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  state  was  angolailj 
exempt  from  the  convulsions  and  struggles  of  the  period,  and  wu 
governed  by  a  suooession  of  able  ministers. 

In  1757,  the  Mahrattas,  under  Balajee  Kio  P^shwah,   had 
exacted  an  agreement  from  Mysore  to  pay  thir^-t«o 
Minora  lacs,  or  820,000/.,  as  arrears  of  chouth ;  and  the  revenue 

of  fifteen  districts  had  been  pledged  to  them  in  liquida- 
tion ;  but  Hyder  Ally,  who  had  risen  from  a  low  position  to  be 
^eneral-in-chief  of  the  troops  of  the  state,  had  expelled  them. 
In  1759,  they  had  reinvaded  the  country,  and  Hyder  Ally,  after  a 
brilliant  campaign,  had  proved  so  successful,  that  the  Mahiattas, 
on  payment  of  the  stipulated  sum,  surrendered  their  claim  to  the 
assigned  territory.  Thenceforward  Hyder  Ally  became 
^  ^'  ^'  supreme  in  Mysore  \  and  not  only  pursued  the  predatory 
system  he  had  organised,  but  reduced  in  succession  Bednore, 
Chittledroog,  Hurpunhully,  and  other  small  states  lying  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Mysore,  and,  extending  his  conquests  consider- 
ably to  the  south,  increased  ^e  dominions  of  Mysore  to  a  veiy 
HedepoMa  Considerable  extent  The  legitimate  rajah  of  the  coostiy 
the  nJabT  '^t^  eventually  deposed  by  him,  as  will  be  hereafter 
related ;  but  at  the  period  now  under  record,  1761,  Hyder  Ally 
was  the  supreme  executive  authority  in  Mysore.  He  had  formed 
no  political  alliances  or  connections,  and  was  alike  opposed  to  the 
Mahrattas,  the  Nizam,  the  Naw&b  of  the  Camatic,  and  the  English. 
The  overtures  made  to  him  by  M.  de  Lally  had  been  interrupted; 
but  he  retained  an  esteem  for,  and  sympathy  with,  the  French, 
which  afterwards  became  more  fully  developed. 

X.  Mahomed  Ally,  protected  by  the  English,  was  now  aecure 
TheNawibof  ^  ^  possessiou  of  the  Camatic,  and  was  independent 
the  GaroAtic  |J^q  of  the  Nizam  and  of  Dehly.  His  dominions  were 
considerable.  To  the  north  they  extended  to  the  Pennaar  river; 
to  the  west  they  were  bounded  by  Mysore,  and  on  the  south  by 
Tanjore;  but  iJiey  contained  many  small  Hindoo  prindpalities, 
which  were  portions  of  the  original  dominions  of  the  great  Beeja* 
nugger  and  Chola  kingdoms,  and  over  these  his  authority  was 
doubtful.  These  petty  states,  however,  possessed  no  political  sig* 
nificance. 

XL  Tanjobb  had  been  established  by  Sivajee,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  ELindoo  Idngdom,  and  his  brother,  Venkajee, 
had  been  created  its  rajah.  It  still  remained  to  hi» 
descendants ;  but  it  was  weak,  and  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongt$r 
powers  in  its  neighbourhood,  though  for  the  present  it  was  not 
seriously  molested.  The  English  and  French  transactions  with  it 
have  already  been  detailed. 

Xn.  Teavascore  and  Cochin  complete  the  southern  statsa  of 
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India ;  bat  at  the  period  under  notice  they  possessed  no  impop- 
tanoe  whatever ;  and  the  same  maj  be  said  of  the  smaller  Tarvuicore 
states  of  Coorg  and  Bednore,  which  lay  west  of  Mysore,  »<*  oochin. 
and  were  dependent  upon  it. 

XI  n.  The  Portuguese,  since  their  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
P^wah,  had  shrunk  into  insignificance.    They  still  ThePorto- 
posseesed  Goa  and  its  dependencies,  with  a  few  other  f^^^^ 
&cton68 ;  but  they  took  no  active  part  in  the  political  afiairs  of 
India. 

XIV.  The  French  power  in  India  had  been  broken  by  the  result 
of  the  capture  of  Ch&ndemagore  and  Pondicherry,  and  _  «    ^ 
by  the  departure  of  M.  Bussy  from  Hyderabad.    The 
attempts  to  regain  it  have  to  be  recorded  hereafter. 

XV.  The  English,  by  the  results  of  their  policy  in  Bengal  and 
in  the  Camatic,  had  established  the  basis  of  their  poll- 

tical  aathoiity ;  but,  as  yet,  their  territorial  aoquisilions 
were  very  uudgnificant  The  thirty-eight  villages  they  had  ac- 
qoiied  round  Calcutta,  the  grant  made  by  Salabut  Jung  near 
MasuHpatam,  in  the  Northern  Circars,  small  strips  of  land  near 
Madras,  Fort  St.  David,  and  Negapatam,  constituted  their  only 
posaesaicma  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  continent 
On  the  western  coast,  they  occupied  the  island  of  Bombay,  and 
they  had  not  relinquished  their  conquest  of  Gheriah  to  the  P^hwah. 
They  had  also  captured  the  fort  of  Surat  from  the  Mogbul  go- 
vernor, which  ihej  held  independently  of  the  G&ikwar  of 
Quzerat 


CHAPTER  XTV. 

07  SVENTS  nr  BENGAL,   FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  PAIOPUT  TO  THE 
BATTLE  OF  BUXAB,   1761   TO  1764. 

Ahmed  Shah  Abdallt  was  not  tempted  by  his  victory  over  the 
Mahiattaa  to  assume  the  government  of  India,  or  even 
to  delay  his  departure  for  his  own  dominions,  to  which  returns  from 
he  immediately  returned ;  and  the  Mahrattas,  humbled    "  *' 
f<Mr  the  time  by  their  defeat,  retired  into  Malwah  and  the  Deccan. 
In  Bengal,  after  Clive's  departure,  Mr.  Holwell  assumed  chMi9n  in 
chaige  of  the  presidency,  pending  the  arrival  of  Mr.  otimitu. 
Vaodttart,  a  Madras  civilian,  who  had  been  selected  by  Clive,  and 
neeived  his  nomination  from  England.    Mr.  Holwell  had  always 
been  opposed  to  Meer  Jaffier;   and  the  members  of  piT»powd 
council,  influenced  by  him,  prepared  a  scheme  for  a  irMwrffl- 
D6W  revolution,  by  which  Meer  ifaffier  was  to  be  super-  ^^^^'^ 
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seded  in  the  executive  governmeDt  bj  bis  son-in-lAW,  Mea 
Caasim,  whose  ability,  and,  it  was  then  beHeved,  attacbment  to 
the  English,  promised  the  best  results.  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  was 
p^^  totally  ignorant  of  Bengal  affairs,  fell  into  the  views  of 
Royal  of  his  council ;  but  action  upon  their  resolution  was  de- 
emperor!*''  layed  by  the  advance  of  the  Prince  Koyal  of  DehlT, 
to  regniD  "  "^ho,  after  his  father's  murder,  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Bengal.  Shah  AUum,  and,  as  emperor,  determined  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  Bengal.  At  the  head  of  an  inconsiderable  body  of 
troops,  he  advanced  into  Behar  early  in  1760,  and  was  joined  by 
Shujah-ood-Dowlah,  viceroy  of  Oudh,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  been  appointed  vizier  of  the  empire  by  Sudasheo  B4o  Bhow, 
before  the  battle  of  Paniput. 

The  possibility  of  this  invasion  had  been  apparent  to  Clive 
before  Ids  departure,  and  he  had  made  providon  to  meet  it  at 
Colonel  Moorshidabad.   Colonel  Calliaud,  who  now  commanded 

Srtl!Srf2i      *^®  forces,  had  marched  from  Calcutta  at  the  bead  of  ^50 
campaign.      Europeans  and  1,000  Sepoys,  with  six  field  guns ;  and 
15,000  horse,  under  the  Nawab^s  son,  Meerun,  had  been  prepared 
to  accompany  him.    While  the  emperor  and  the  vizier  advanced 
on  Patna  from  the  west,  Calliaud  and  his  ally  approadied  the 
city  from  the  east ;  but  before  they  could  arrive,  R&m  Naniin,  the 
governor,  had  met  the  emperor  in  the  field,  and  suffered  a  shsrp 
defeat;  and  but  for  Calliaud's  energy,  Patna  might  have  been 
captured.    On  his  near  approach,  the  emperor  fled ;  but,  in  the 
hope  of  evading  the  English,  entered  Bengal,  pursued  by  Calliaud, 
who  came  up  with  him  on  February  20,  1760,  and  routed  hii 
forces.    Hoping  to  receive  a  reinforcement  from  the  Mahrattss, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  his  assistance,  the  emperor  now  turned 
towards  Moorshidabad ;  but  he  was  again  pursued  and  checked  bj 
the  indefatigable  Calliaud,  and  finding  he  had  no  chance  of  sacoess 
in  that  direction,  appeared  suddenly  again  before  Patna,  and  laid 
dose  siege  to  it,  assisted  by  the  French  party,  under  M.  Law,  who 
bad  joined  him,  as  well  as  the  Naw&b  of  Pumeab,  with  30,000 
men.    A  reinforcement  to  Calliaud,  consisting  of  200  Europema 
and  a  battalion  of  Sepoys,  with  300  horse,  imder  Csptain 
Captain         Knox,  had  been  advancing  from  Bengal,  and  now  hurried 
^°^'  on.    On  its  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action,  Knox  did  pot 

hesitate ;  but  with  the  utmost  gallantry  crossed  the  river,  and  in 
sight  of  the  inhabitants  of  Patna,  who  crowded  the  walls  to  witness 
this  extraordinary  and  astonishing  combat,  completely  defeated 
the  emperor  and  his  allies,  who  precipitately  retreated,  and  weie 
followed  up  by  Colonel  Calliaud  and  Meerun,  who  captured  their 
baggage  and  artillery,  and  their  forces  dispersed.    On  July  % 
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1760,  Meenin's  tent  was  struck  by  lightning  at  night,  and  he, 
with  three  attendants,  perished. 

Meeran's  conduct  had  from  the  first  been  cruel  and  licentious ; 
but  whatever  vigour  the  Government  of  Bengal  possessed,  belonged 
to  him,  both  as  a  soldier  and  administrator.     On  the  .^   ^  » 
arrival  of  the  news  of  his  death  at  Moorshidabad^  Meer  Mnorsbi- 
Jaffier,  afflicted  by  leprosy,  became  imbecile,  the  troops 
broke  into  mutiny,  and,  but  for  the  presence  of  Meer  Cassim, 
might  have  put  the  Naw&b  to  death ;  but  from  this  fate  he  was 
preserved  by  his  son-in-law,  who  quieted  the  troops  by  an  advance 
from  his  private  funds.    The  state  of  the  administration  now 
became  intolerable,  and  the  Council  of  Calcutta  deter- 
mined  upon  requiring  Meer  Jaffier  to  abdicate.    On  u  forced  to 
sounding  Meer  Cassim  on  the  subject,  he  deliberately 
proposed  to  Mr.  Holwell  to  have  Meer  Jaffier  put  to  death  after 
the  usual  fashion  of  Indian  revolutions ;  but  Mr.  Vansittart  ad- 
vanced from   Calcutta  with  200  Europeans  and  a  battalion  of 
Sepoys,  and  the  old  Naw&b  reluctantly  submitted,  protesting  vio- 
lently against  the  deliberate  breach  of  faith,  and  only  requiring 
an  asylum  in  Calcutta. 

Aa  far  as  financial  results  were  concerned,  the  new  revolution 
was  profitable.  In  payment  of  the  sum  due  to  the  company,  the 
large  districts  of  Burdw&n,  Midnapoor,  and  Chittagong  were 
assigned  to  them ;  and  five  lacs  were  contributed  for  the  war  in 
the  Camatic.  For  the  services  of  the  Council,  twenty  lacs,  or 
200,000^.,  were  allotted,  of  which  30,000/.  to  Mr.  Holwell,  and 
about  fi0,000/.  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  besides  smaller  dona-  Dtahononr- 
tions,  were  actually  paid.  But  the  whole  transaction  S'oJVJJ*^* 
had  been  faithless  and  dishonourable.  It  was  not  tnnBMtion. 
even  justified  by  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  company. 
The  viceroyalty  of  Bengal,  at  a  time  when  its  lawful  sovereign 
was  endeavouring  to  assert  his  rights,  was,  as  it  were,  sold  to  one 
who  had  no  claim  to  it  whatever,  except  the  assumed  security  of 
the  company's  interests,  by  men  who  used  them  as  a  cloak  for  their 
own  avarice.  As  ah  immediate  consequence,  the  most  acrimonious 
diacuKiona  ensued  in  Council  between  those  who  had,  and  those 
^0  had  not,  received  shares  of  booty ;  but  there  were  other  and 
wone  events  to  come  which  cast  these  into  the  shade.  If  the 
question  be  considered  calmly,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years, 
it  seems  only  surprising,  if  the  Council  desired  a  change,  that  they 
^d  not  espouse  the  just  cause  of  the  emperor,  with  whom  they  might 
have  made  their  own  terms,  and  obtained  more  favourable  and 
iDore  extensive  grants  than  they  exacted  from  Meer  Cassim. 

The  new  Nsw&b  possessed  great  vigour,  and  the  efiect  of  his 
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reforms  and  retrenchments  was  soon  apparent  in  the  fiooiiahing 
condiuon  of  his  treasury ;  but  the  emperor,  who  dare  not  proceed 
Position  of  ^  I^ehly  y  and  had  not  foregone  his  intentions  upon  Bengal, 
the  emperor.  \^  remained  near  its  northern  frontier.  Maj  or  Csinae; 
who  had  succeeded  Calliaud  in  the  command  of  the  forces,  was 
Hetsde-  deputed  to  watch  his  movements;  and  in  Janoazy, 
ft>Mted  by  1761,  advanced  on  the  emperor^s  camp,  and  defeated  him. 
ae.  Q^  ^.^  occasion,  M.  Law  and  his  French  party  wer? 
taken  prisoners ;  and  Camac,  who  had  received  instructions  finom 
Tbeeropcmr  ^^'  ^ADsittart,  viaited  the  emperor,  and  invited  him 
ioin»  (^mac  to  Patmi,  whither  he  accompanied  him.  The  fact  of 
his  sovereign  being  an  honoured  g^est  in  the  English  camp, 
viiita  Meer  excited  the  alarm  and  jealousy  of  Meer  Cassim  in  no 
CMsim.  ordinary  degree ;  but  his  own  plans  were  not  matured, 

and  he  sullenly  submitted  to  be  created  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  at  the 
same  time  agreeing  to  pay  twenty-four  lacs  of  rupees  per  year  to 
the  emperor — a  miserable  sum,  if  it  be  remembered  that  Aliverdj 
Khan,  after  providing  for  all  local  expenditure,  used  to  remit 
upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  year  by  year,  to  the  imperial 
treasury.  There  was  now  no  pretence  for  detaining  the  emperor,  who, 

accompanied  by  Camac  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Behsi. 
offers  the  proceeded  towards  Dehly ;  but  before  his  final  departore, 
B^i^^to  he  had  offered  to  the  English  company  the  dewany,  or 
theEngUih.    finimcial  management  of  Bengal 

Meer  Cassim  was  now  secure  in  his  office ;  and,  as  Meer  Jaffier 
^  ^  had  attempted,  began   exactions   from  the  principal 

CMsim's  officers,  who,  under  his  father-in-law's  lax  adniinistn- 
^  ""'*  lion,  were  reputed  to  have  amassed  wealth.  Canac 
and  Coote  would  have  protected  RAm  Narrain  of  Patna,  who  bad 
so  often  proved  faithful ;  but  his  English  friends  were  withdnvQ* 
and  he  was  shamefully  abandoned  to  the  Naw&b  by  Mr.  Vansittart, 
and  mercilessly  despoiled.  Meer  Cassim,  however  subservient  lie 
might  find  his  English  friends  at  times,  yet  heartily  desired  freedom 

from  interference.  With  the  emperor  he  was  fully  aU» 
remove*  to  to  cope;  but  he  dreaded  the  English,  was  powerlsa»  to 
uongbeer.  ^^  anything  at  Moorshidabad,  and  he  therefore  removed 
his  residence  to  Mongheer,  320  miles  from  Calcutta.    There  Iw 

believed  himself  secure ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  one  Fetntt> 
emperor  ik  an  Armenian,  and  other  adventurers,  he  began  secretly 
^^^''^  to  cast  cannon,  and  to  make  muskets  and  aceoutremeata 
for  a  native  army.  In  1762,  the  famous  dispute  in  regard  to 
Dtvpntee  transit  duties,  and  the  dustuks  or  passes  which  amid  be 
Bni|it%"  granted  by  the  company's  officers  and  which  exempted 
SinSm"  merchants  from  payment  of  Custom  dues,  had  reached  a 
dttciea.  high  pitch ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  the  privilege  had 
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been  shamefully  abused.  B£r.  Vansittart  even  visited  the  Naw&b 
at  MoDgheer,  vrho,  so  far  from  supporting  his  view  of  the  subject, 
abolished  all  transit  duty  whatever,  and  threw  open  the  trade. 
This  was  considered,  if  posuble,  a  more  unjustifiable  act  than  his 
mterferenoe  with  the  dustuks ;  and  at  this  juncture,  a  boat  or 
boats,  which  had  some  arms  for  the  garrison  of  the  factory  at  Patna 
on  board,  was  seized  by  the  Nawab^s  officers.  Two  Their  con- 
gentlemen  of  the  factory,  Messrs.  Haj  and  Amyatt,  were  "^luence"- 
deputed  to  require  their  release ;  but  the  Nawab  refused  the  request 
unless  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief  of  the  factory,  was  removed.  Mr.  Hay 
was  detained  as  a  hostage,  but  Mr.  Amyatt  was  allowed  to  return. 
5Ir.  Ellis,  a  violent  man,  considering  the  Nawdb*s  demeanour  to  be 
unequivocally  hostile,  now  seized  upon  the  city  of  Patna.  He 
could  not  however  maintain  his  position,  and  proceeded  up  the 
riTer ;  but  was  intercepted  and  brought  back.  Meer  Cassim  now 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  issued  orders  for  all  the  English  to  be  ap- 
prehended. Mr.  Amyatt,  who  was  travelling,  resisted  ^^  Amyatt 
the  order,  and  was  killed.  *•  '^"i«*- 

Both  partiea  prepared  for  war ;  and  the  English,  as  if  unable  to 
act  except  under  the  authority  of  a  native  prince,  withdrew  the 
Aged  Meer  Jaffier  from  his  obscurity  in  Calcutta,  and,  in  Meer  Jaiser 
spite  of  his  inveterate  leprosy,  on  July  7, 1763,  pro*  claimed  ^ 
claimed  him  Nawib,  and  having  secured  from  him  a  ^*^^* 
gnmt  of  the  three  districts,  and  the  other  agreements  p^^  ^' 
01'  Meer  Casmm,  marched  with  him  to  Moorshidabad.  Catherine  ii 
Mesnwhile,  Meer  Cassim  had  set  out  with  a  powerful  ^^^  °^  * 
force  to  meet  the  English.    His  troops  had  been  disci-  ^^  ^,^ 
plined  by  a  Swiss  of  the  name  of  Sumroo,  who  had  Meercaaaim, 
^n  a  sergeant  in  Law*s  corps,  and  his  artillery  and  small  arms 
were  ezoeUent    On  July  19,  the  English  force,  which 
c^QsUted  of  650  Europeans  and  1,200  Sepoys,  met  the  unSAif 
Navib's  army  at  Cutwah,  and  defeated  it ;  but  it  rallied  MdT^n  u 
and  gave  battle  again  at  Gheriah,  on  August  2,  when  ^^"''*^* 
^  Naw4b'8  troops  fought  with  unusual  resolution,  but  were  again 
nmted  and  lost  all  their  guns.    The  double  defeat  Mnnseraand 
ringed  the  Nawib  beyond  endurance,  and  he  gave  full  ^^£2^°°' 
lein  to  Ids  passion  and  ferocity.    lUm  Narrain  was  cast  ^^*"'"' 
uito  the  Ganges,  as  were  also  the  great  Sett  bankers  of  Moorshi- 
^A^y  then  at  Mongheer ;  and  Hajah  Kdj  Bullub,  another  friend  of 
the  English,  was  put  to  death,  with  all  his  family.    On  the  Naw&b's 
"rival  at  Patna,  he  directed  the  English  prisoners  to  be  ^^  sniriiah 
lightered,  and  the  bloody  work  was  done  by  Sumroo,  prisoners  put 
▼ho  fired  volleys  into  their  prison  rooms  till  all,  upwards 
^^  200  aouls,  were  dead.    The  English  were,  however,  advancing  to 
'Bveoge  their  countr}'men;  theNawaVs  army,  which  had  again  rallied 
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at  OwdarNulla,  near  Mongheer,  was  60,000  in  number,  and  had 
The  NiiwAb  placed  100  guns  in  position ;  but  the  English,  though 
owda-Kuitl  only  3^000  strong,  Europeans  and  natives,  stonncd 
Mongheer  ^^^  position,  captured  the  guns,  and  the  Fort  of  Mos- 
«*ken.  gheer  was  taken  after  a  short  siege. 

The  Naw4b  had  fled  to  the  vizier  of  Oudh,  and  formed  a  lesgne 
Aiifuce  with  him.  Early  in  1764,  these  confederates,  who  had 
itfeer^caasim  ^^^  joined  by  the  emperor,  marched  upon  PaUuu 
^tierot  which  was  assaulted  on  May  3,  1764 ;  but  it  was  de- 
oude.  fended  by  English  troops,  and  the  vizier's  army  retired 

to  Buzar,  where  it  encamped  during  the  rains.  Before  a  new 
Mutin  of  campaign  could  open,  Major  Hector  Munio  had  takes 
the  English  commaud  of  the  army ;  but  the  native  portion  of  it, 
*^"*'  which    was  very  considerable,  and  was    flushed  by 

victory,  was  in  a  condition  of  serious  mutiny,  demanding  lap 
i>  suppressed  donations  and  increased  rates  of  pay.  One  raiment 
HwKr  °^  Sepoys  marched  off  with  their  arms  to  job  the 

Manro.  enemy,  but  were  pursued  and  brought  back.    Major 

Munro*R  conduct  at  this  trying  period  is  beyond  praise;  but  it 
was  not  till  the  ringleaders  had  been  tried,  and  many  of  them 
executed,  that  the  Sepoys  returned  to  their  obedienoe,  ind,  to 
Victory  of  prove  their  faith,  demanded  to  be  led  against  the 
BuMT.  enemy.      The  confederates  had  an   army  of  80,000 

men.  Munro's  forces  consisted  of  857  Europeans,  6,297  Sepoys^ 
and  918  native  cavalry,  with  20  field  pieces ;  in  all  7,072  men 
— the  largest  English  force  which  had  as  yet  assembled  in 
India.  On  October  22,  he  arrived  at  Buxar,  and  was  met  br 
the  enemy,  whom  ho  completely  defeated.  130  pieces  of  cannoa 
were  taken,  and  only  that  a  bridge,  over  which  the  enemy  pssw^t 
had  been  broken  down  by  them,  the  whole  of  their  treasure  •»! 
jewels,  which  were  estimated  at  3,000,000/.  sterling  in  valoe, 
must  have  fallen  into  the  victors'  hands.  4,000  of  the  enemr 
Its  eon-  perished,  and  Major  Munro  lost  847  in  killed  ao^ 
■equence*.  wounded.  The  consequences  of  this  victory  were 
immense ;  the  whole  of  Bengal  lay  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
pany. The  vizier  of  Oudh  had  irretrievably  lost  both  prestige 
and  power,  and  the  emperor  had  no  resource  but  to  place  hinuelf 
under  English  protection. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
ETEKTB  nr  BENGAL  (continued),  fboh  the  battle  of  bbbab  to 

THE  DEPABTUBE  OF  LOBD  CLIVE,  1764  TO  1767. 

Attee  the  defent  of  his  allies  at  Buxar,  the  emperor  voluntarily 
joined  the  English,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  The  emperor 
Council  at  Calcutta  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  ^ngush? 
(3udh  territory,  which  was  declared  to  be  forfeit.    The  N«8o«»»«on». 
Cooncil  proposed  to  divide  it  with  the  emperor,  retaining  the 
louthem  portion ;  but  the  negotiation  was  ultimately  broken  off, 
tod  was  not  resumed.    On  the  other  hand,  the  vizier  was  also 
negotiating ;  but  he  evaded  Munro's  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
Meer  Casnm,  whom,  after  despoiling  of  much  of  his  wealth,  he 
allowed  to  escape,  and  of  Sumroo,  whom,  however,  he  coolly  pro- 
posed to  assassinate.    The  army,  therefore,  advanced  towards  Alla- 
liabad,  and  invested  Chunargurh  ;  but  it  was  inactive,  and  as,  for 
^ant  of  money,  no  extensive  operations  could  be  carried  on,  Munro 
rp^gned  his  command.      In  the  hope  of  recruiting  their  now 
exhausted  finances,  the  Council  sent  for  Meer  Jaffier 
Not  only  was  the  public  service  to  be  provided  for,  but  ditBruities  of 
the  shameless  demands  for  private  presents  and  losses  tliHr"""*^"  * 
were  pnrsued  with  even  more  than  usually  stringent  "p*®*''^- 
npadty,  even  to  the  neglect  of  the  public  interests,  which,  indeed, 
veem  to  have  been  of  very  secondary  consideration.    The  finances 
of  the  Nawab,  were,  however,  as  low  as  those  of  his  firiends ;  and, 
already  worn  out  by  anxieties,  disease,  and  age,  he  died  ne^th  of 
at  MooTshidabad  soon  after  his  return  there  in  January  ^^^  Jaffler. 
1765,  but  not  before  he  had  disbursed  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty- 
three  lacs— 530,000/. — to  the  private  claimants. 

Meer  Jaffier's  death  rendered  a  new  appointment  necessary,  and 
Nujm-ood-Dowlah,  his    second  son,  was  elected  to  unjTO^od- 
Mcceed  him.    This  event,  as  might  have  been  expected,  »o^»*h. 
▼as  too  tempting,  in  regard  to  demands  for  presents,  to  be  resisted ; 
and  in  these  days  we  read,  witb  as  much  amazement  as  p^  v 
iudignation,  the  sums  which  were  demanded  almost  as  ttonn  by 
rights,  and  received  without  the  least  compunction,  by     *  '*"*' 
the  senior  officers  of  the  Calcutta  Council.     Among  them,  in 
various  shares,  was  paid  away  no  less  than  138,355/.  While  by  Mr. 
MilPs  accounts  (*Hist.'  vol.  iii.  pp.  326-329)  the  totals  of  private 
donations  received  by  individuals  from  the  Moorshidabad  treasury 
Qp  to  this  period  were  2,169,655/.,  the  payments  on  account  of 
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*  restitutions/  had  reached  3^770,83321,  making  a  sum  total  of  no 
less  than  5,040,498/.  Private  individuals  were  indeed  enziched 
beyond  conception ;  but  the  public  finances  of  the  companj  were 
impoverished,  notwithstanding  their  enormous  extra  reoeipti.  Br 
The  Council  *^®  treaty  with  the  new  Nawab,  the  military  defence  of 
undertakes  the  country  was  undertaken  by  the  company,  and  a 
defence  of^    deputy,  Mahomed  Heza  Khan,  was  appointed  aa  the 

'^^*  Naw4b*8  representative  and  executive  minister.  Mr. 
Vansittart  had  returned  to  England,  and  Mr.  Spencer,  a  dvUian 
from  Bombay,  occupied  his  place. 

The  Court  of  Directors  were  not,  however,  satisfied  with  tha 
nissitisfao-  progress  of  affurs  in  Bengal.  It  was  impossible  for 
^un  of  ^  them  to  defend  their  servants  from  the  imputations  of 
Directors.  scaudalous  rapacity  which  were  becoooung  notorioos, 
and  it  was  even  more  unendurable  that  the  public  trade  of  the 
company  should  have  been  well-nigh  extinguished  by  the  privats 
trade  of  its  own  servants.  Olive  was,  therefore,  requested  to  pro- 
ciive  Is  oeed  again  to  Bengal.  During  his  residence  in  England, 
pnioeeduu)^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  elected  an  Irish  peer ;  he  was  a  member  of 
Bengal.  Parliament,  and  aspired  to  be  a  director  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  but  in  this  he  had  failed.  There  was  a  party  in 
the  court  who  virulently  opposed  him,  and  who  had  ordered  a  re- 
sumption of  the  payment  of  the  revenue  of  his  jahgeer,  or  estate, 
which  obliged  him  to  resort  to  an  action  at  law ;  and  it  is  probaUe 
these  contentions  would  have  continued,  but  for  the  dangen 
and  embarrassments  of  Bengal,  which  he  alone  was  consideivd 
capable  of  removing.  In  regard  to  the  jahgeer,  he  agreed  to 
relinquish  it  to  the  company  after  ten  years,  if  he  lived  so  long, 
and  this  closed  the  discussion.  Lord  Clive  landed  in 
cliSt^*^*"  Calcutta  on  May  3, 1766,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
Joseph  lu  Vizier  of  Oudh,  with  his  Mahratta  and  Kohilla  alliesy 
ei^ror^of  ^gg  again  defeated  at  Corah  by  General  Camac,  and 
Vizier  f  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  English.  It 
ondh  do-  was  a  strange  sight  for  the  people  of  India  to  behold. 
**  Their  emperor,  and  his  most  powerful  subj  ect,  were  alike 

suppliants  for  assistance  and  for  consideration,  at  the  hands  of 
those  who,  not  ten  years  before,  were  no  more  than  humble  mer- 
chants, and  had  been  ignominiously  expelled  from  BengaL  It  was 
a  situationwhich  required  the  solution  and  direction  of  a  master 
mind ;  and  Lord  Clive,  after  a  brief  survey  of  affairs  in  Calcutta, 
ciiTc  pro-  which  disclosed  to  him  unbounded  rapacity  and  vice— and 
claims  the      hayincr  declared  that  he  would  summarily  dismiss  frm 

new  govern-  o^  f*j» 

nient;  the  scrvico  any  servant  of  the  company  who  refused  to 

and  joina  th«  ^ign  the  new  covenants  which  had  been  prepared  in 
army.  England— left  Calcutta  on  June  25,  and  proceeded  to 
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join  tiie  amy.    Aa  he  passed  Moorshidabad,  the  arrangements 
for  the  military  defence  of  the  country  were  definitively  settled, 
flfty-thiee  lacs  of  rapeea~580y000/. — were  assigned  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  order  to  preserve  a  check  upon  Mahomed  Keza  Khan,  two 
Hindoo  gentlemen  of  rank,  Hai  Doolub  and  Jugget  Sett,  the  hanker, 
were  associated  with  him.    Clive  now  proceeded  to  the  camp ; 
and,  on  August  2,  the  affairs  of  the  vizier  were  considered  settlement 
and  decided.     His  dominions,  which  he  had  forfeited  Vizier  of 
by  an  anprovoked  war,  were  restored  to  him,  except  two  ou<*^» 
districtB,  Corah  and  Allahabad,  which  were  reserved  for  the  em- 
peror; he  was  to  pay  fifty  lacs  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
Bajah  Bulwunt  Sing,  who  had  rendered  material  assistance  to 
the  English,  was  confirmed  in  his  possession  of  Benares  and 
Ghazipoor. 

The  emperor  only  remained.    On  him  were  settled  the  two  re- 
served disbicts  of  Oudh,  and  twenty-six  lacs — 260,000/,  -.-nggetiooi 
—of  the  annual  revenue  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa ;  with  the 
bat  he  was  required  to  relinquish  his  claims  to  the  ^^^^°'' 
arrears  which  had  accumulated.    He  had  already  twice  offered 
the  dewany,  or  revenue  management  of  Bengal,  to  the  English, 
once  to  CliTe  and  once  to  General  Carnac ;  and  on     ^^^^^  ^^ 
CUve  again   proposing  the    arrangement,   he  readily  tbedewnny 
acqoieaoed  in  it.    On  August  12,  the  emperor  took  his  "     "^ ' 
aeat  on  a  throne,  constructed  of  the  dining-tables  and  an  arm- 
chair, in  Lord   Clivers  tent,  covered  with  rich  cloths,  and  the 
imperial  firman  was  executed  and  formally  delivered  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  nation.     It  conferred  upon  pHrtt cnian  ot 
them  in  perpetuity  the  three  provinces,  which  possessed  ^^*^  w^*"" 
a  population  of  26,000,000,  and  a  revenue  of  4,000,000/.  sterling,  the 
onlj  alienation  being  the  twenty-six  lacs — 260,000/. — guaranteed 
to  the  emperor,  and  fifty  lacs,  the  pension  of  the  Naw4b  of  Moor- 
»l'»«^abid.     At  the  same  time,  Clive  obtained  from  the  emperor  a 
formal  grant  of  the  whole  of  the  Northern  Circars,  at  present  in 
the  possession  of  the  Nizam,  to  be  used  when  the  English  might 
be  in  a  position  to  enforce  their  surrender. 

On  Lord  Olive's  return  to  Calcutta,  he  resumed  the  question  of 
the  check  of  private  trade,  and  in  this  had  to  oppose        .^ 
his  resolute  will  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  English  mrAnnres 
community,  who,  in  the  unbridled  exercise  of  privilege  ^^ 
and  power,  had  become  alike  insolent  and  reckless.    The  salaries 
of  the  dvil  officers  had  hitherto  been  nominal,  and  were  on  a 
scale  80  paltry  that  to  live  on  them  would  be  impossible.    To  raise 
them  in  a  sufficient  degree  would  be  difficult,  and  he  Katies  on 
therefore  arranged  that  the  proceeds  of  the  monopoly  |J'f,J5'if°*** 
of  salt)  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  one  of  the  ciTiiMUriM 
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Naw&Vs  priTate  perquisitesi  should  be  collected  into  a  joint-stock 
sum,  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  their  rank  among  all  grades. 
It  amounted  to  about  thirty-two  lacs  of  rupees,  and  the  proper 
division  was  to  be  made  by  a  committee  formed  out  of  the  wkik 
body. 

So  far  everything  had  been  settled  on  comparatively  easy  terms; 
^.«  w.  ^ut  the  turn  of  the  army  was  now  to  oisue,  and  the  li^ 
with  the  was  much  more  formidable ;  extra  allowances,  caBed 
*™^'  bcvtta,  had  been  granted  to  it,  with  other  special  aug>- 

mentations :  and  the  whole  was  to  be  reduced  to  one  system  by 
which  the  receipts  of  pay  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Notwith- 
standing the  danger,  it  was  proclaimed  that  after  January  1,  1760| 
Mutiny  of  ^  these  extra  perquisites  were  to  cease,  llie  oonse- 
tbe  offlccrB.  quence  was  an  immediate  mutiny  of  the  officers  j  bat 
their  proceedings  were  kept  secret  till  March,  when  Clive^  who 
had  gone  to  Moorshidabad,  received  the  first  'round  lobm' 
remonstrance.  The  officers  bad  threatened,  as  they  had  bavni 
themselves  to  each  other,  to  resign ;  and  Clive  directed  Sir  Robst 
Fletcher,  who  commanded  one  of  the  three  divisions^  to  xecdre 
any  resignation  offered,  and  dispatch  the  individuals  at  once  to 
Mutiny  of  Calcutta,  while  he  wrote  to  Madras  to  send  up  everr 
2fdfen°*'**°  oflSper  that  could  be  spsred.  At  Mongheer,  on  March 
thrnutvcT  ^^9  ^®  European  soldiers  assembled  in  arms  to  support 
reeimenu.  their  officers  j  but  were  overawed  by  the  Sepoy  regi- 
ments. In  the  camp  at  Serdjpoor,  similar  scenes  took  place ;  bat 
there  was  no  actual  outbreak,  and  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  reg^est 
of  Sepoys,  who  bad  marched  104  miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  pre- 
vented what  had  been  contemplated.    By  these  resolute  meam 

had  Lord  Clive  again  obtained  the  mastery  of  a  positioB 
eventual  from  whicb  most  men  would  perhaps  have  receded  bj 
success.  compromise,  and  it  was  a  strange  element  of  his  sac- 
cess,  that  the  Sepoy  battalions,  led  by  a  few  faithful  and  devoted 
officers,  should  have  overawed  and  controlled  the  Europeana.  Sir 
Hobert  Fletcher,  who  was  the  instigator  and  ringleader  of  the 
whole,  was  tried  and  cashiered,  and  others  were  similarly  eeo- 
tenced ;  but  the  whole  was  settled  more  by  firmness  and  resolu- 
Death  of  *^®°  ^^^^  ^y  severity,  and  the  majority  of  the  officers 
the  young  expressing  their  contrition,  were  restored  to  their  rank  in 
MooKhi-        the  service.    During  the  progress  of  this  mutuy,  the 

young  Nawdb  died  at  Moorshidabad  on  May  8.  The 
succeeded  hf  event  was  of  no  political  importance,  and  his  brother, 
his  brother.  Syf-ood-Dowlah,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  old,  was  in- 
vested vnth  his  dignity. 

If  the  state  of  Loid  Clivers  health  had  permitted  him  to  re- 
main in  India,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  stayed  to  wsteb, 
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for  a  time,  the  pTogress  of  the  reyolution  he  had  directed :  hut  he 
waa  imable  to  hear  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  in  ,    ,^, 
Januaiy  1767  intimated  to  the  Council  his  intention  returns  to 
of  proceeding. to  England.    Hia  second  administration    ^^^^  ' 
had  lasted  only  twenty-two  months,  and  yet  was  crowded  with 
events  which  had  added  greater  lustre  to  his  reputation  than  his 
first.    The  objects  he  had  most  deeply  at  heart,  the  possession 
of  the  three  great  provinces  of  Bengal,  had    been  Heriewof 
secured  with  uiarvellous  ease;    he  had  treated  the  i^^^poucy. 
enemies  of  his  nation  with  singular  courtesy  and  favour;  and  as 
he  left  India,  he  recorded  that  any  further  extension  of  territory 
in  India  would  he  '  a  scheme  so  extravagantly  ambitious,  that  no 
goTemment  in  its  senses  would  ever  dream  of  it.'    In  his  lat- 
ter acts  none  of  the  greed  of  money  which  he  had  at  first 
displayed  was  evident,  else  he  might  have  obtained  any  sum  he 
chose  to  demand  from  the  Vizier  of  Oudh,  whose  dominions  he 
restored  to  him,  and  £rom  the  Hajah  of  Benares,  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  possessions ;  and  in  regard  to  the  Nawab,  his  declara- 
tion of  defence  before  his  peers,  that,  when  piles  of  money  and 
jewels  lay  before  him  in  the  treasury  of  Moorshidabad,  he  only 
^  marvelled  that  he  had  taken  so  little/  has  been  accepted  by  pos- 
terity.   One  of  his  last  acts  in  India  was  to  refuse  a  legacy  of 
50^0002.  which  had  been  left  him  by  the  Naw&b,  and  cause  the  sum 
to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Invalid  Poplar  HospitaL 
In  regard  to  the  application  of  the  salt  duties  to  the  pay  of  the 
citU  officers,  the  directors  and  proprietors  of  East  India  stock, 
eager  for  increased  dividends,  disapproved  of  the  measure,  and 
ordered  the  salt  duties  to  be  incorporated  with  the  general  revenue 
of  Bengal ;  but  as  no  provision  was  made  for  the  pay  of  these 
officers,  Lord  Clive  took  upon  himself  to  order  the  continuance  of 
his  own  plan,  until  proper  gradations  of  salary  could  be  decided 
in  England*    He  left  India  finally  on  January  29,  1767,  being 
succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  Verelst. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  WrrSTB  AT  XADKAS,  1761  TO  1768. 

Thi  capture  of  Pondicherry  had  raised  the  English  in  the  Camatic 
to  the  highest  rank  of  local  power.    The  difference  be-  p^^,^  ^j 
tween  their  positions  in  Bengal  and  Madras  was  this ;  ^^J^^jj^ 
^t,  whereas  in  the  former  the  English  had  created 
their  own  Naw6b,  who  was  solely  dependent  on  them,  in  the 

H  n 
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Cornatic  tbey  had  assUted  a  Naw&b  already  eetablishfid  noder 
hereditary  grant  from  his  Bovereign,  who,  to  eome  extent,  still 
exercised  independent  action;  bat,  aa  in  Bengal,  the  militair 
defence  of  Mahomed  Ally's  tenitoiy  had  devolved  upon  them, 
and  they  had  no  means  oi  supporting  an  army,  except  ficom 
the  Naw&b's  revenues.  The  Nawib,  however,  being  vaatefol 
and  extravagant,  was  deeply  in  debt ;  and  on  application  being 
made  to  him  for  money,  he  proposed  the  spoliation  of  several 
Fioanciai  persous  as  a  resource.  Of  these  the  Rajah  of  Tsn- 
difflcoitiei.     JQj^  ^Qg  ^}|Q  QiQg^   considerable;   but  a  settlement 

was  arrived  at  with  him  without  war,  by  which  he  agreed  to  paj 
twenty-four  lacs,  in  four  instalments,  and  four  laca  as  a  yearly 
Faflttreof  tribute.  This,  however,  gave  very  little  real  relief  to 
u!txw\  ^^  Madras  finances;  and  Moortiz  Ally  of  Vellore,  and 
TOoner.  Mahomed  Lsaoof  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  who  re- 

fused to  negotiate,  were  in  turn  attacked ;  but  with  no  pecmnar? 
advantage ;  what  was  obtained  from  them  being  in  small  propor- 
tion to  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Of  the  latter  chie&,  Midiomed 
Issoof  was  subsequently  betrayed  to  the  Naw&b  by  a  Frenehman 
named  Marchand,  and  put  to  death.  The  weaJmeaaof  the  Nawa^ 
in  a  mHitaiy  sense,  had  become  more  than  ever  apparent,  and  the 
necessity  for  his  support  by  the  company  equally  nn- 
avoidable;  under  a  mutual  combination  of  interests, 
therefore,  the  connection  continued,  and  the  available  revenues  of 
the  Camatic  gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  CoundL 

Peace  between  France  and  England  vras  concluded  on  Febniazj 
10, 1763 :  under  the  articles  of  which,  restoraticm  was  made  to  the 
French  of  their  original  Indian  possessions.  Had  Olive  been  con- 
sulted in  the  matter,  he  would  probably  have  given  ample  reasons 
against  the  read  mission  to  India  of  the  French  on  any  terms;  bat 
the  interests  of  the  English  were  in  a  great  measure  already 
secured  by  the  agreements  of  the  French  not  to  erect  forts  or 
keep  troops  in  Bengal,  and  not  to  dispute  the  authority  of  Mahomed 
Ally  in  the  Oamatic;  thus  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were 
carried  out  Both  parties  had  also  agreed  to  acknowledge  Salahut 
Jung  as  Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan ;  but  he  was  now  dead.  ShorUj 
after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Paniput  had  reached  the 
intbo  Deccan,  Salahut  Jung  and  his  brother,  Nizam  Ally, 

ecaua.  invaded  the  Mahratta  dominions,  in  the  hope  of  wrestiiig 
from  them  the  territories  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Oodgeer.  Thej 
penetrated  as  far  aa  Poena,  which  they  plundered  and  partly 
saiaDut  Jan  ^""^®^ »  ***^  Nizam  Ally  actually  obtained  re^easiosf 
dethnmod  of  the  vs^uo  of  tweuty-seven  lacs  of  rupeea  Aheae  this, 
de«th"br  °  the  brothers  returned  to  Beeder,  where^  in  the  mooth 
xuam  Ally.    ^^  j^^^  jy^g^  j^-^^  ^j^  dethroned  and  imprisooed 
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Salabut  Jang,  whom  he  afterwards  put  to  death,  and  hecanie 
Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan. 

In  the  following  year,  Nizam  Ally  was  drawn  into  further  dis- 
putes with  the  Mahrattas  by  his  minister,  Bajah  Per-  war  between 
tabwunt,  who  supported  an  intrigue  for  depriving  the  2ld?h?" 
P^hwah  of  his  power,  and  the  elevation  of  Janoojee  ManratiM. 
Bhoalay  to  the  regency.    In  this  campaign,  the  main  body  of 
Mfthratta  horse,  evading  Nizam  Ally,  plundered  the  Moghul  ter- 
ritories as  fiir  as  Berar ;  hut  Nizam  AUy,  unable  to  overtake  them, 
marched  back  upon  Foona,  which  was  again  plundered,  and  many 
of  the  best  houses  burned.    On  the  return,  however,  of  Nizam 
Ally  to  Aurnngabad,  part  of  his  army  being  on  the  left  bank,  and 
part  on  the  right  bank,  of  the  GodavezT,  it  was  attached  Defeat  of  the 
in  this  position  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  latter  portion  ^i**™* 
cat  to  pieces.  The  Moghuls  are  said  to  have  lost  10,000  men  on  this 
oocaaon,  and  the  Mahrattas  followed  them  to  Aurungabad,  where 
a  fresh  treaty  was  concluded,  in  October  1763. 

In  the  year  1766,  the  Mahrattas,  under  the  conmiand  of  the 
young  Pdahwab,  M^doo  Rdo,  attacked  Hyder  Ally,  of  ^„  between 
whose  rise  to  power  they  were  extremely  jealous.   The  |J«hnitu« 
campaign  was  an  active  one  on  both  sides ;  but  in  the  >>*<>  Mysore, 
end  Hyder  was  defeated,  with  very  severe  loss ;  was  obliged  to 
pay  thirty-two  lacs  to  the  Ptehwah,  and  relinquish  all  the  Maliratta 
<iistticts  he  had  occuped.    About  the  same  time,  Nizam  Ally  had 
made  an  irruption  into  the  Camatic,  but  was  unable  to  prosecute 
his  designs  against  the  NawlLb,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Enfrlish,  who  advanced  a  force  to  meet  him,  under  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, as  far  as  the  frontier ;  but  he  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
power  of  Basalut  Jung,  who  had  evidently  been  disposed  to  make 
league  with  Hyder  Ally  against  his  brother  and  the  Mahrattas. 
No  Booner  were  they  respectively  at  liberty,  than  the 
Mahrattas  and  Nizam  Ally  coalesced  against  Janoojee  and  the 
Bhoslay,  of  Berar,  who  had  in  turn  deceived  them  both,  unuTaffalost 
Md  forced  him  to  restore  the  districts  he  had  usurped,  ®*™^* 
of  which  the  Nizam's  share  was  fifteen  lacs  per  year.    From  this 
campiign  in  Berar,  Nizam  Ally  was  recalled  to  Hyderabad,  by  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  English,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
explain. 

The  Northern  Circars  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  English  by 
tbe  emperor,  as  has  been  already  stated,  on  August  12, 
1705,  in  free  gift,  in  the  words  of  the  deed — *  To  their  morement 
beirs  and  descendants,  for  ever  and  ever ;  free,  exempt,  pouenion  of 
•nd  nfe  from  all  removal,  and  from  all  demands  of  the  ^^•^''"*- 
I^ewany  Office,  or  the  Imperial  Court;'  and  execution  of  the  grant 
^•B  chaiged  upon  'our  eons,  oomras,  viziers,  governors,  &c' 

hh2 
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But  the  Circars  were  in  possession  of  the  Nizam ;  and  his  ToUm- 
tary  acquiescence  in  the  terms  of  the  grant  was  not  to  be  hoped  for. 
Cliye  had  urged  an  immediate  movement  by  the  Madras  GoTeiB- 
ment,  to  effect  their  occupation ;  but  Mr.  Pigott  was  no  longer  at 
the  head  of  affairs ;  and  the  new  president,  Mr.  Paik,  and  his 
Council,  hesitated  until  the  opportunity  had  passed  by.  Theii 
own  necessities,  howeyer,  impelled  them  at  last  into  action;  and 
on  March  3,  1766,  proclamation  was  made  at  Masulipatam,  o& 
the  terms  of  the  emperor's  grant,  and  on  the  7thf  General  Calliaud 
stormed  the  fort  of  Condapilly ;  the  process  of  assmnin^  chaise  ^f 
the  country  being  simultaneously  carried  on  by  the  civil  officers. 
It  was  to  resent  this  assumption  of  authority  and  territoiy,  that 
Nizam  Ally  marched  from  Berar ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  had 
the  Council  of  Madras  boldly  asserted  their  right  to  the  districts, 
and  intention  of  maintaining  them  by  force  of  arms,  if  neceesair, 
the  Nizam  would  not  have  dared  to  attack  them ;  but  they  agaxs 
hesitated,  and,  as  usual  in  India,  their  opponent  blustered  tbe 
Treaty  with  B^ore.  Finally,  General  Calliaud  was  deputed  hastilf 
re^rt"?  *"  ^  Hyderabad,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Niwin, 
the  circart.  by  which  five  lacs  per  annum  was  engaged  to  be  paid 
by  the  company  for  EUore,  Moostufa  Nugger,  and  Rajamundrv, 
and  four  lacs  in  addition  whenever  the  district  of  Guntoor,  then 
held  in  jahgeer  by  Basalut  Jung,  should  be  made  over  to  them. 
The  English  and  the  Nizam  were  further  to  assist  each  other  ^th 
troops,  when  necessary ;  and  for  the  present,  two  battalions  d 
infantry,  with  jdx  guns,  joined  the  Nizam's  forces,  and  assisted 
him  in  capturing  Bangalore,  and  in  reducing  refractoiy  Poliga^^  is 
the  Camatic. 

But  the  ever  fickle  and  restless  Nizam  Ally  did  not  long  abide 
Intrigues  ot  ^J  tMs  engagement.  While  Colonel  Smith,  the  officer 
Kiiam  Ally,  jj^  command  of  the  British  contingent,  was  employed 
in  Eastern  Mysore,  he  discovered  that  the  Nizam  was  intriguing 
with  Hyder  Ally,  and  warned  the  Madras  Council  to  be  on  Uieir 
guard.  He  then,  in  May  1767,  retired  to  the  frontier  of  tbe 
Camatic,  leaving  only  a  detachment  with  the  Nizam's  forces. 
Meanwhile  the  Nizam  was  negotiating  with  Nunjerij,  the  minister 
of  Mysore,  for  the  destruction  of  Hyder  Ally :  and  on  this  bdog 
discovered  by  Hyder,  he  seized  and  imprisoned  the  minister. 
After  this  event  the  Nizam  made  overtures  to  Hyder,  who  hsd 
become  supreme  in  Mysore,  and  promised  to  assist  him  agaiaac 
the  English,  on  receiving  payment  of  twenty  lacs,  and  an  engage- 
ment by  him  to  pay  a  tribute  of  six  lacs  of  hipees  a  year.  This  beinf 
Kium  Aiif  concluded,  the  Nizam  threw  off  the  maak ;  and  baring 
^ufi2Si«t  joined  Hyder,  their  united  forces  advanced  agaiitft 
uitKugXiMh.    Colonel  Smith,  whose  detachment  with  the  Mxam 
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had  been  allowed  to  depart  The  Council  of  Madras,  on  ^he  first 
warning  by  Colonel  Smith,  had  dispatched  one  of  their  members, 
Mr.  Bourcbier,  to  negotiate ;  bat  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  record, 
that  the  object  of  the  mission  entirely  failed. 

The  combined  armies  of  the  Nizam  and  Hyder  amounted  to 
42,860  caralry,  28,000  infantry,  and  109  guns.  Colonel  ^^^^  ^,,y 
Smith's  force  consisted  of  1,030  cavalry,  30  of  whom  andHjrder 
were  Europeans,  6,800  infantry,  of  which  only  800  ooionei 
were  Europeans,  with  IG  guns.    He  had  taken  up  a  *°**"** 
position  in  a  hilly  country,  where  he  was  attacked  on  August 
25,  1767,  and  suffered  a  trifling  loss.     Finding  the  hilly  tract 
untenable,  he  retired  into  a  more  open  locality,  where    ^ 
he  was  followed  by  the    enemy,  who  attacked  him 
A^n  at  Changama,  but  suffered  a  sharp  defeat.     Colonel  Smith's 
condition  was,  however,  precarious,  on  account  of  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions :  and  he  made  a  bold  and  rapid  march  upon  Trincomalee, 
which  he  reached  on  September  4,  hoping  to  find  stores  of  rice 
laid  in ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.     He  was  joined  shortly 
afterwards  by  a  brigade  under  Colonel  Wood,  and  he  now  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  allies.  His  force  had  meanwhile  been  increased 
to  10,000  infantry  and  34  guns,  the  cavalry  remainii  g  as  before. 
On  September  26,  the  allies  moved  to  attack  the  English,  and 
endeavoured  to  turn  their  flank.    Colonel  Smith,  who  saw  their 
(iesign,  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  the  movements  of  both  being 
concealed  by  an  isolated  hill,  they  came  upon  each  other  un*».wares. 
The  result  was  not  long  doubtful.    The  idlies  were  de-  Defeat  of 
feateu,  with  the  loss  of  4,000  men  and  64  guns,  and  "»«•!"••• 
next  morning  they  were  pursued,  with  some  effect.    While  these 
operations  were  going  on,  Tippoo,  Hyder's  son,  had  Tipponat- 
adTanced  to  Madras,  and  had  attacked  the  suburbs;  t»cii«M«drM. 
'^hen  the  news  of  his  father's  defeat  caused  him  to  withdraw 
precipitately.    The  monsoon  had  now  set  in,  and  for  a  time  both 
tides  were  inactive ;  but  when  operations  again  commenced,  the 
sUies  sustained    several    sharp  reverses  in    succession,  and   the 
^uam,  already  weary  of  a  war  by  which  he  had  at  first  hoped 
the  English  might  be  crushed,  and  the  Camatic  recovered,  but  had 
gained  nothing,  now  entered  into  secret  negotiations  The  Nizam 
^th  Colonel  Smith ;  and  when  Hyder  Ally  began  to  J^S^'srifuh 
Send  back  his  guns  and  stores  to  Mysore,  and  was  ■"dMadrai. 
evidently  bent  on  abandoning  the  alliance,  Kizam  Ally  entered, 
^vo'^edly,  into  negotiations  with  Madras. 

To  this  he  was  impelled  by  what  he  considered  a  very  serious 
danger.    The  Bengal  Government    had  already    die-  Movement  of 
P^hed  a  force,  commanded  by  Colonel  Peach,  into  ^p^into 
^e  Northern   Circars,  which  had  advanced  without  domtiS^".' 
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check,  «8  far  as  WuruDfinil,  the  ancient  capital  of  Telingina 
only  eighty  milea  from  Hyderabad,  and  the  Circars  were  tiiere- 
fore  completely  subdued,  while  the  veiy  capital  of  his  do- 
,    ^  ,  minions  was  menaced.    At  this  juncture  the  CouDcil 

of  tneMadna  of  Madras,  had  they  possessed  only  ordinaiy  nrmness 
and  ability,  might  have  considered — as  they  had  a  rigbt 
to  do  from  the  Nizam's  treachery — ^the  former  treaty  annulled ; 
and  while  dictating  their  own  terms,  as  to  the  Caroatic  and  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  have  occupied  the  Circars  in  virtue  of  the 
Trcfttr  with  emperor's  free  gift  But  they  did  neither,  and  the  treaty 
thoKisam.  of  February  2.3, 1768,  done  at  Madras,  contidned,  wii 
some  advantages,  conditions  so  absurd  and  impracticable,  that  it  ii 
strange  how  they  ever  came  to  be  entertained.  Mahomed  Alhr, 
the  Naw4b  of  the  Gamatic,  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  recqgnidtd 
Its  unwiae  ^7  ^^®  Nizara  as  one  of  the  contracting  powers.  The 
proYiBioiu.  company's  right  to  the  Northern  Circars  upon  the  em- 
peror's grant  was  conceded,  and  the  peshcush,  or  tribute,  reduced 
from  five  lacs  to  two,  the  other  three  lacs  being  deducted  as 
expenses  of  the  war,  the  stipulations  as  to  Quntoor  remaining  u 
before.  So  far,  the  provisions  of  the  new  treaty  were  moderately 
advantageous ;  but,,  between  the  Nizam  and  Mahomed  Ally,  the 
company  were  drawn  into  action  against  Hyder,  who  was  nidely 
denounced  as  an  usurper  and  freebooter ;  and  the  Council  actnillj 
agreed  to  recover  the  tableland  of  Mysore,  or  the  Camatic  *  BaU 
Ghat,'  from  him,  on  behalf  of  the  Nizam,  and  to  pay  seven  laca  oC 
rupees  a  year  for  it  and  the  Northern  Circars  combined,  if  Mjsore 
could  be  conquered.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  feeble  imitation  of  the  policy 
of  Clive  in  regard  to  the  dewany  of  Bengal ;  but  it  made  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Hyder  Ally,  whose  power  was  now  at  its  zenith.  The 
court  of  directors  commented  most  severely  upon  the  provi»ioo3 
of  this  treaty,  and  its  weakness  and  absurdity  were  set  forth  inth 
unsparing  censure ;  but  it  was  too  late :  the  treaty  could  not  be 
revoked,  and  its  disastrous  consequences  have  to  be  recorded.  One 
passage  of  this  memorable  dispatch  is,  however,  worth  quoting. 
After  enumerating  their  present  possessions  in  India,  the  directors 
•^fote : — '  The  protection  of  these  is  easily  within  the  reach  of  our 
power,  and  may  mutually  support  each  other  without  any  countrr 
alliance  whatever.  If  we  pass  these  bounds^  we  shall  be  led  on  fiom 
one  acquisition  to  another,  till  we  shall  find  no  security  but  in  the 
subjection  of  the  whole,  which,  by  dividing  our  force,  would  1of« 
us  the  whole,  and  end  in  our  extirpation  from  Hindustan.' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FBOX  THE  UOrSWAL  OF  THE  WA.E  WITH  HTDBB,  TO  THE  PSJLCB 
OF  ELU>EA8;  AND  THE  WA&  BETWEEN  HTOEB  AND  THE  XAH* 
BATTAB,  1768  TO  1771. 

In  a  Bubeequent  dispfttch  on  the  same  Bubjecty  the  directors  thus 
wrote  to  the  Madias  Council: — 'Instead  of  pursuing  pacific 
measurea  with  Hyder  Ally,  as  we  think  you  ought  to  have  done, 
knowing,  aa  you  did,  our  sentiments  with  respect  to  extending  our 
terntories — ^you  have  brought  us  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  difficul- 
ties, that  we  do  not  Imow  how  we  shall  be  extricated  from  them. 
I(  however,  fiyder  Ally  be  extirpated ' — then  the  directors  recom- 
mended restoration  of  rajahs  and  others  whom  he  may  have 
^^poBseeaed.  But  Hyder  was  quite  the  reverse  of  '  extirpated ; ' 
hu  aeparation  from  the  Nizam  had  added  to  his  fireedom  of  action, 
i&d  he  undertook  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  more  „  ^ 
uan  usual  spirit  and  effect.  While  he  had  been  en-  ciuuet  tbo 
gsged  in  the  Camatic,  several  of  the  small  powers  on  ^"'' 
^6  western  coast  had  made  an  attempt  to  recover  independence, 
uid  were  assisted  by  the  Bombay  Government,  whose  ships 
^^^stroyed  a  small  fleet,  which  Hyder  had  conunenced  to  establi^, 
uui  landed  a  force  at  Bangalore.  In  May  1768,  Hyder  suddenly 
Attacked  thia  town,  which  the  English  commander  precipitately 
sbaodonedy  leaving  even  his  dck  and  wounded,  with  the  artillery. 
Freed  from  the  presence  of  the  English,  Hyder  now  held  all  the 
oative  princes  to  ransom,  and  by  these  means  obtained  funds  for 
his  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Madras. 

If  the  Council  had  attended  to  the  admirable  advice  given  to 
them  by  the  directors,  they  would  have  met  Hyder '  half  ^^  ^^    ^^ 
^y : '  and  a  treaty  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  Madras 
might  have  been  concluded  without  further  war ;  but 
the  Council  were  inflated  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  conquest  and 
P^^Msauon  of  Mysore,  and  were  urged  on  by  Mahomed  Ally  to 
intake  it.    On  the  other  hand,  Hyder  saw  clearly  that  he  had 
^  VMource  but  to  fight  for  political  and  territorial  existence ;  and 
that  the  chances  of  accommodation  with  the  English  had  altogether 
diaappeared.     The  campaign  opened  in  June  1768.  oampftivn 
Lionel  Smith,  accompanied  by  the  Nawab  and  two  Jf^dw^ 
members  of  Council,  conmienced  operations   against  "*«»«*• 
^^em  Mysore,  and  Colonel  Wood  against  the  Bar&h  Mahdl — 
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the  country  lying  below  the  tableland  t^  the  south.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  cavalry,  in  which  arm  Hyder  Ally  was  Tery  pow«- 
ful,  Moorary  R&o,  the  Mahratta  chieftain  of  Gooty,  wasengsigedby 
the  Council  of  Madras,  and  joined  Colonel  Smith  on  Aug:a8t  4 
The  movements  on  both  sides  are  full  of  military  interest,  and 
Knfriuta  ^^6  results  were  at  first  in  favour  of  the  English ;  for 
■ueceMM.  Colonel  Smith  had  investod  Bangalore,  and  Colonel 
Wood  had  overrun  the  B6r&h  Mahal,  driving  out  Hyder^s  gani- 
sons :  but,  as  well  as  from  the  English^  Hyder  was  in  perpetual 
dread  of  an  attack  from  the  Mahrattas,  or  from  a  coalition  of  the 
English  with  them.  He  had  only  just  suppressed  an  insurrection 
Hyder'B  ^^  *^®  P*^  ®^  ^^®  brother-in-lttw,  Mukhdoom  Sahib, 
diffleuuiet.  yf\^Q  }^g^  i)een  recognised  as  the  independent  Nawab  of 
S^ra,  in  Northern  Mysore,  by  the  P^shwah ;  and  this  act  might  be 
considered  a  course  of  war.  In  this  perplexity  Hyder  Ally  now 
Hyder  pro-  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  the  Madras  Council,  offering 
poaet  peace,  to  Cede  the  BfaAh  Mahdl  and  to  pay  ten  lacs— 100,00(M: 
— as  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  offer  was  rejected  by  the 
The  termii  Couucil,  who,  believing  Hyder's  actual  weakness  to  be 
are  refused,  ^he  sole  cause  of  his  advances,  now  sought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  by  proposing,  not  only  an  enormous  sum  for  the 
English  expenses  of  the  war,  but  the  paymeLt  of  tribute  to  the 
demands.  Nizam,  with  ccssions  of  territory  to  Moorary  Rao,  ind 
a  materially  enlarged  frontier  to  themselves,  including  a  portion 
Rpfuscd  by  ^f  the  Malabar  coast  These  inflated  propositions  were 
Hjder.  j^  tum  rcfusod  by  Hyder  Ally,  and  active  operations 

again  began.    Colonel  Smith  now  remonstrated  with  the  Couodl 
Colonel  on   vorious    poiuts,    and  was  ordered  to  Madras  to 

rror^His  to     account  for  them,  as  well  as  to  explain  his  intentions 
aiadnu.         Jq  regard  to  the  campaign. 

During  his  absence,  Colonel  Wood,  who  had  been  the  favourite 
with  the  Council  and  the  Naw&b,  was  not  only  out-manoeuvred 

by  Hyder,  but,  on  November  16,  at  Oossoor,  was  defeated 
feats  Colonel  by  him,  losing  2,000  draught  cattle,  with  his  stores,  and 

two  eighteen-pounder  guns;  and  on  the  2Srd  wv 
again  severely  handled,  and  escaped  only  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
a  reinforcement  under  Major  Fitzgerald.  Colonel  Wood  was  now 
superseded  by  Colonel  Lang;  but  the  English  army  was  muck 
The  liege  of  crippled  and  weakened ;  the  siege  of  Bangalore  had  been 
SiSfd  ""*  raised ;  and  Hyder  Ally,  taking  advantage  of  their 
Hyder*!  posltiou,  at  onco  descended  into  the  BariUi  Mah^ 
■ttcoeasea.  Here,  with  surprising  energy  and  rapidity,  he  recovered 
all  the  forts  which  had  been  taken  by  Colonel  Wood,  and  then 
marched  southwards  upon  Tanjore  ,*  but,  after  receiWng  four  lacs 
of   rupees    from    the    rajah,    he    suddenly  turned    northwardfi 
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towazds  Madras,  the  road  to  which  was  now  open.    The  consterna- 
tion of  the  Coimcil  was  extreme ;  and  an  ofBcer — Captain  He  ap- 
Brooke— was  dispatched  to  negotiate.  Hyder's  proposals  SudraR^nd 
were  those  of  a  dignified  statesman,  as  well  as  an  able  ^^f^  the^ 
^neraL    He  pointed   out  how  often   his   peaceable  ooudcil 
OTertures  had  been  rejected ;  explained  how  he  was,  in  fact,  the 
only  barrier  between  the  English  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  that  it 
was  open  to  him  either  to  join  them,  or  the  English ;  and  as  it  waR 
impossible  to  oppose  both,  he  would  join  the  English  in  preference. 
The  Council  were,  as  before,  irresolute  and  incapable.    They  sent 
Mr.  Andrews,  a  member,  to  Hyder  on  February  14, 
17^,  while  they  again  placed  Colonel  Smith  at  the  ttonabrokeu 
head  of  the  army  at  Chittapet.    The  Council  proposed 
ux  armistice  for  forty  days,  of  which  Hyder  would  departs 
ftocept  only  twelve :  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  ■°"'^'^*^•■ 
he  Again  moved  southwards,  followed  by  Colonel  Smith. 

Meanwhile  Hyder  had  entered  into  communication  with  M.  Law, 
DOW  chief  of  Pondicherry.    He  detailed  the  victories 
he  had  giuned  over  their  mutual  enemies,  the  English,  tiaunns  with 
and  invited  an  envoy  to  his  camp;   and  while  Mr.  '***''®^*^- 
Andiews  had  returned  to  Madras  for  instructions,  received  a 
deputation  from  the  French,  which  was  sent  with  all  the  pomp 
they  could  contrive  to  exhibit.    This  was  possibly  intended  by 
Hyder  as  a  rose  to  alarm  the  English  Council ;  but,  not  depending 
on  its  effect,  and  having  succeeded  in  inducing  Colonel  Erades 
Smith  to  follow  him  to  a  distance  of  140  miles  from  sliluh'ind 
Madias,  he  suddenly  left  his  camp  at  the  head  of  6,000  ^^i^^* 
chosen  cavalry,  and,  marching  180  miles  in  three  days  <>°  ^mtu. 
itnd  a  half,  arrived  at  St  Thom6,  five  miles  south  of  Madras,  on 
March  29.    Thence  he  wrote  temperately  to  the  Council,  that  he 
had  respected  their  country ;  that  he  had  preferred  to  negotiate 
^th  them  instead  of  fighting  Colonel  Smith,  and   requested 
Mr.  Du  Pr6  might  be  sent  to  him. 

Hyder  was  roaster  of  the  situation,  and  dictated  his  own  terms. 
His  overtures  were  strenuously  oppa^ed  by  Colonel  Hy^er 
Smith,  who  declared  he  could  turn  Hyder's  position  to  fiJ[JJ*oV»* 
his  ditsdvantage,  as  indeed  was  quite  possible ;  but  the  treaty. 
Council  were  fiill  of  fear,  and  on  April  3,  1769,  a  treaty  was 
executed.    Its  principal  terms  were  that  mutual  conquests  were 
to  be  restored ;  that,  in  case  the  dominions  of  either  party  were 
sttacked,  the  other  should  aid  in  driving  out  the  enemy — which,  in 
fact,  amounted  to  an  article  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance ; 
to  by  the  treaty  the  English  became  saddled  with  the  jts  tm^Toar- 
■whole  expense  of  the  war,  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  JJJ^^J*JJ'*iJJ 
sU  that  had  been  gained^  and  by  the  dominant  position  Eusiisb. 
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of  Hyder  at  the  gate  of  Madras,  had,  for  tlie  present,  lost  wb&t 
prestige  they  had  won.  As  to  Mahomed  Ally,  who  refiued  to  be 
a  party  to  the  treaty,  and  Hyder,  who  objected  to  his  being  con- 
sidered at  all,  they  thus  mutually  ignored  and  defied  each  other  ; 
and  it  added  not  a  little  to  the  estimation  of  Hyder's  power  by 
the  people  of  the  country,  that  he  insisted  upon  the  funilies  of 
Chunda  Sahib  and  other  persons  of  rank,  hitherto  kept  under  ear' 
▼eillance  by  Mahomed  Ally,  being  released  and  made  over  to  his 
protection.  Thus  ended  the  second  war  with  Hyder  Ally,  which 
had  assumed  an  aspect  of  long,  difficult,  and  costly  prolongation. 
Defence  of  The  best  and  only  excuse  perhaps  that  could  be  made 
the  Council,    foj.  ^Q  ijj^gty  treaty,  was  given  by  the   Council  of 

Madras,  who,  in  their  defence,  declared  that  they  had  made  peace, 
because  they  had  no  money  to  make  war. 

Hyder  was  no  sooner  at  peace  with  the  English,  than  he  entered 
_  .     ^       on  a  contest  with  the  Mahrattas.    He  not  only  refused 

Hyder  at  war  -■•.•,         111.  «. 

with  the  payment  of  their  chouth,  but  his  troops  made  mcoraioas 
into  the  southern  districts  of  the  Mahratta  domiDioD& 
This  was  not  to  be  endured  ;  and  having  dispatched  a  large  bodj 
of  horse  under  Futwurdhun,  RastiR,  and  other  leaders,  in  Novem- 
ber 1761,  Mahdoo  R&o  P^hwah  followed  at  the  head  of  20,000 
horse  and  15,000  in&ntiy.  With  these  forces,  the  whole  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  Mysore,  as  far  as  Nundidroog,  were  quickly 
oveiTun  and  plundered.  Hyder,  who  could  not  oppose  the  in- 
vaders,  hoped  they  would  retire  on  the  approach  of  the  monsoon ; 
but  Mahdoo  R&o,  who  was  obliged  to  return  to  Poona  in  June,  oo 
account  of  his  health,  was  bent  on  a  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
left  Trimbuk  lUo  M&ma  in  Mysore,  in  command  of  30,000  men. 

After  some  inconsequent  negotiation,  the  campaign  was  opened 
geeoad  A^^  ^^^  monsoon  by  the  Mahrattas,  under  the  con- 

campaign.  xnand  of  Appa  Bulwunt  Their  army  having  been 
reinforced,  amounted  to  40,000  horse  and  10,000  infiantiy,  bat 
their  artillery  was  weak.  Hyder  brought  into  the  field  12,000 
horse,  25,000  infantry,  and  forty  guns ;  but,  under  the  Mahiatta 
superiority  in  cavalry,  he  could  undertake  no  offensive  operatioa 
As  the  Mahrattas  pressed  him  back  upon  Seringapatam, 
fMt^at  he  attempted  to  defend  the  pass  o(  Mailgota ;  but  be 
teri^'pMuu  was  defeated,  with  terrible  slaughter,  on  March  5.  He 
la  tNMieged.  £^  ^  Seringapatam,  followed  by  the  wreck  of  the 
army,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Mahrattas ;  but,  deficient  as 
they  were  in  siege  guns,  they  were  unable  to  make  any  imprenoo 
Hrder  ^pou  it    Meanwhile  Hyder  had  besought  the  Gooncil 

En'^ah  to?"^  of  Madras  to  afford  him  assistance ;  but  it  was  in  vain 
aMiatanoe.  that  he  appealed  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  offsred 
twenty  lacs  for  an  English  brigade,  to  cede  the  Barfth-  Mahal,  or, 
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AS  his  only  altematiye^  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  French.  The  Coun- 
cil would  willingly  have  ohsnrved   the   engagements  Thetermiot 
of  the  treaty,  and  assisted  him;  but  they  were  oyer-  iJjiJ^*^ 
ruled  by  Sir  John  Lindsay,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  observed. 
the  ministiy  of  England,  to  the  Naw&b,  as  ambassador-plenipo- 
tentiary, and  they  feared  him.    The  Nawab,  who  detested  the 
'  upstart/  would  not  hear  of  Hyder's  being  assisted ;  and,  on  the 
contrsiy,  demanded  a  junction  with  the  Mahrattas  against  him ; 
and  as  Sir  John  Lindsay  supported  the  Nawab,  Hyder  ^rder 
was  abandoned  and  compelled  to  make  the  best  terms  *^>^<>on«<L 
he  could  with  his  foes.    If  the  Council  was  unable,  under  the 
dicumstanoes,  to  assist  Hyder,  they  did  not  at  least  disgrace 
themselyea  by  joining  the  Mahrattas  against  him.    The  terms  to 
which  Hyder  was  eventually  obliged  to  submit  were  veiy  strin- 
gent He  had  to  pay,  at  once,  thirty-six  lacs  of  rupees — 360,000/. — 
as  arrean  of  chouth  and  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  to  promise  for 
the  future  an  annual  tribute  of  fourteen  lacs ;  as  also  to  surrender 
Kolhar,  Bangalore,  Ooscotta,  Balapoor,  and  S^ra,  which  had  for- 
merly been  held  by  Shahjee,  the  father  of  Sivajee ;  and  by  this 
cession  his  dominions  were  materially  contracted.    Hyder  never 
forgot  or  forgave  the  treacherous  and  cowardly,  as  he  termed  it, 
abandonment  of  him  by  the  English  on  this  occasion ;  and  by  the 
cession  of  territory  forced  from  him,  the  Mahratta  outpoets  in 
1771  had  advanced  to  the  north-western  frontier  of  the  Naw&b's 
territories. 


CILVPTER  XVm. 

OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MAKHATIAS  IN  HINI)0STAK, 

1709  TO  177:2. 

ArT£B  the  dose  of  the  Pdshwah's  campaign  against  Janoojee 
Bhoslay,  in  Berar,  in  1769,  an  army  was  sent  into  Mai-  T),e 
wah,  under  the  command  of  Visajee  Kishen,  which  JJJJlSJ^nto 
vas  the  first  effort  the  Mahrattas  had  made  in  that  Maiwab. 
direction  since  the  fatal  battle  of  Paniput  On  the  junction  of 
the  contingents  of  Holkar  and  Sindia,  the  cavalry  amounted  to 
about  50,000  strong,  and  the  infantry,  composed,  for  the  most  part, 
of  Arabs,  Abyssinians,  and  other  foreign  mercenaries,  was  numer- 
ous and  effective.  The  Mahrattas  had  not  only  to  collect  the 
trrears  of  chouth,  but  to  recover  the  prestige  they  had  lost  On 
tbe  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Dehly,  there  was  nothing  to  oppose 
them.  The  Prince  Juwiui  Bukht,  with  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah,  the 
RohiUa  chief,  maintained  Dehly,  and  Sooruj  Mul^  the  Jat,  having 
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threatened  it,  was  killed  in  action  in  1769.  His  son  afterwards 
Tiieirpro-  ^^cL  siege  to  the  city  in  conjunction  with  Holkar^ 
cecdingfc  Iju^  ^g  influence  of  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah  over  Hotkar, 
induced  him  to  retire  into  Malwah,  and  the  siege  was  abandoned. 
The  first  act  of  the  Mahratta  general  was  to  require  the  Rajpoot 
chiefs  to  pay  arrears  of  tribute ;  and  Visajee  Kishen  next  tnmeA 
upon  the  Jdts,  who,  after  a  defeat,  were  compelled  to  agree  to  pay 
sixty-five  lacs  of  rupees — 650,000/. — ^partly  in  cash,  and  partly  by 
instalments.  It  now  became  a  question  whether  the  Rohillas 
should  be  attacked  or  not :  and  eventually,  though  not  without 
Bohiiktaand  luuch  discussion  among  the  leaders  of  the  armj,  the 
overrun.  Mahratta  forces,  after  the  death  of  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah, 
in  October  1770,  moved  into  Rohilkhund,  and  completely  oTenan 
it|  at  the  same  time  threatening  Shujah-ood-Dowlah  of  Oudb|  who 
was,  nominally  at  least,  under  the  protection  of  the  English.  The 
vizier,  however,  temporized. 

The  young  emperor,  Shah  Allum,  had  found  his  Engliah  allies 
averse  to  proceeding  to  Dehly  and  seating  him  on  the  ihfOD» ; 

and  he  now  turned  to  the  Mahrattas  for  that  purpose, 
jniiis  the  who  readily  met  his  advances.  After  the  plunder  of 
Mahrattu.  ]joijii]jimnd,  they  had  proceeded  to  Dehly,  and  were 
prepared  to  receive  him,  whenever  it  suited  him  to  come.  The 
emperor,  therefore,  though  warned  of  the  consequences  by  the 
Council  of  Calcutta,  was  met  by  Sindia,  who  escorted  him  to  th« 

camp  of  Visajee  Kishen,  and  on  December  26, 1771,  he 
H  cniwned  m  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  with  mocb 
Bh»h  Aiiuuu  ^^^  Although  Rohilkhund  had  been  for  the  most 
part  already  laid  under  contribution,  yet  Visajee  Kishen  bad 
protected  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlah  and  his  family ;  and  Sindia  notr 
urged  the  spoliation  of  his  son,  a  course  to  which  the  emperor 
gave  a  ready  consent.  Early  in  1772,  therefore,  the  Mahrsttsd 
zawtaKhan  attacked  Zabita  Khan,  and  plundered  him  of  all  the 
plundered,  wealth  accumulated  by  his  father.  Of  this  the  em- 
peror had  hoped  to  get  a  share,  but  he  gained  nothing,  and  the 
condition  into  which  he  was  sinking,  from  the  intolerable  beh«- 
viour  of  the  Mahratta  leaders,  was  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
supportable. 
There  were  three  parties  now  in  active  intrigue :  the  Rohillas, 

wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  Mahrattas  on  any  terms,  wd 
g?rue2"n '  willing  to  assist  the  Vizier  of  Oudh ;  the  vizier,  de- 
kindo»uio.     ^gg^jng  ^d  fearing  both,  was  temporizing  with  esch 

alternately ;  and  the  Mahrattas,  desiring  to  plunder  both  Oudh  bxA 
Rohilkhund,  Or  willing  to  be  bought  off  by  either  or  both.  The 
vizier's  policy  was,  however,  detestably  treacherous,  for  he  wo«M 
willingly  have  sacrificed  the  Rohillas  to  the  Mahrattas,  in  older 
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that  he  might  follow  up  their  ravages  and  annex  the  country ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  dreaded  the  occupation  of  Rohilkhund  by 
them,  a  step  which  he  was  fissured  would  be  followed  by  an  attack 
upon  his  own  dominions.    In  June  1772,  a  convention     ^^   ^^^^ 
was  made,  by  which  the  Mahrattas  agreed,  on  the  pay-  with  the 
ment  of  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  to  spare  Rohilkhund ;  but 
would  not  accept  the  bond  of  Hafiz  Kehmut,  the  Hohilla  chief, 
unless  it  was  guaranteed  by  the  vizier.    On  this  being  effected, 
Hafiz  Rehmut  actually  paid  five  lacs  to  the  vizier  as  ..^ 
nis  share ;  but  of  this  sum  nothmg  was  paid  to  the  m  Rohu- 
Mshiattas.  As  the  monsoon  was  at  hand,  the  Mahrattas 
having  received  no  money,  would  delay  no  longer ;  and  crossing 
the  Ganges  by  the  fords,  attacked  the  Rohillas,  and  routed  them 
^th  great  slaughter,  plundering  Nujeeb  Khan,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
of  all  his  wealth,  and  committing  vast  devastation.    The  conse- 
quences of  these  attacks  were,  that  the  Rohillas  threw  themselves 
00  the  protection  of  the  vizier,  and  fell  completely  into  his  hands. 
Coutraiy  to  the  expectations  of  the  emperor  and  all  other  parties, 
the  Mahrattas  did  not  leave  the  vicinity  of  Dehly,  but  cantoned 
themselves  in  the  Dooab  for  the  rains,  during  which  period,  the 
empexoT,  weary  of  their  insolence  and  rapacity,  endeavoured  to 
resist  them  by  force ;  but  his  general,  Nujeeb  Khan,  was 
defeated,  Dehly  was  occupied  by  them,  and  he  was  Mxhratms 
obliged  to  purchase  their  forbearance  by  the  cession  of  emperor's^ 
Allahabad  and  Corah,  two  of  the  districts  of  Oudh,  '°''*'*^*" 
which  had  been  reserved  for  him  by  the  English  after  the  battle 
of  Buxar.    These  were,  however,  protected  by  a  British  force 
Quder  Sir  Robert  Barker,  which  the  Mahrattas  hesitated  to  attack : 
and  they  now  ofiered  to  forego  their  demands  on  the  Rohillas,  if 
they  would  join  them  in  an  invasion  of  Oudh.    Hafiz  Rehmut 
Khan,  however,  refused  to  comply,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
rider  and  the  English,  by  whose  combined  forces,  with  his  own, 
the  Mahrattas  were  held  in  check.    While  the  parties  were  thus 
occupied,  news  reached  the  Mahratta  camp  of  the  death  of  Mahdoo 
^  P^wah,  on  November  18,  and  Visajee  Kishen,  taking  the 
whole  of  the  army  with  him,  retired  southwards,  and  Poiuid  ait- 
crosied  the  Nerbudda,  laden  with  plunder,  in  the  month  »«»»>«"^- 
of  May  of  the  ensuing  year,  1772. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OP  TRAN8ACTI0»8  IN  ENGLAND,   1769  TO   1773. 

Thb  rapid  progress  of  the  Englisli  power  in  India,  coupled  with 
the  possession  of  immense  wealth  hy  the  serranta  of  the  company, 
which  was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  England,  not  only  exdted 
public  envy,  but  reports  of  the  oppression  of  the  natiTSs,  and 
malversation  of  public  funds,  became  at  length  so  prevalent,  and 
were  to  all  appearance  so  well  supported  by  facts,  that  the 
utmost  indignation  prevailed,  and  an  investigation  by  a  parliamen- 
tary commission  was  loudly  demanded.  On  Lord  Olive's  return 
from  India,  he  had  been  attacked  virulently  by  his  old  enemy, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  and  the  corruption  prevailing  in  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors, in  which,  by  investments  in  India  stock,  nnmben  of 
additional  votes  were  provided,  enabled  his  adversaries,  who  had 
been  in  India,  to  assist  materially  the  combination  against  him, 
and  eventually  to  bring  his  transactions  before  Parliament 
During  these  proceedings,  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
transaciioni  tance  of  the  imperial  grant  of  the  dewany  of  Bengal, 
ehuc  India  which  Lord  Clive,  it  was  admitted,  had  obtained,  became 
Company.  i)etter  Comprehended  than  before;  and  his  own  esti- 
mate of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  three  provinces  was  a  milhon 
sterling.  In  1767  the  amount  of  dividend  on  stock  had  been 
limited  to  ten  per  cent,  until  February  1, 1769 ;  but  the  anticipa- 
tion of  heavy  remittances  from  India  induced  the  ministiy  to 
demand  a  payment  of  400,000/.  per  annum,  for  five  yeara,  while 
permission  to  raise  the  dividends  on  stock  to  twelve  and  a-half  per 
cent,  was  conceded ;  but  should  the  rate  of  dividend  Didl  belov 
ten  per  cent,  a  proportional  reduction  of  the  payment  to  the 
public  exchequer  was  to  ensue.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Vansittart, 
Mr.  Scrafton,  and  Colonel  Forde,  were  appointed  as  supervisors 
of  financial  aff&irs  in  Bengal,  and  sailed  together  in  the  '  Auronu' 
a  frigate  of  the  Royal  Navy;  but  the  ship  never  reached  her 
destination,  and  is  believed  to  have  foundered  at  sea. 

Financial  affairs  in  India,  so  far  from  furnishing  any  prospect 
^    .. .      -   of  payment  to  the  exchequer,  or  increased  dividend, 

Condition  of  ^  J  ,..     i  i_        •  j  j«^  *    t 

fl nonces  In  were  in  reahty  labounng  under  a  condition  of  chrome 
deficit  in  all  the  presidencies.  The  magnificent  reve- 
nues of  Bengal  were  badly  collected,  and  the  peculations  made  from 
them  were  immense.  In  Madras,  the  Camatic  war  had  not  odIt 
drained  the  local  treasury,  but  the  Nawdb  had  been  obliged  to 
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borrow  at  heavy  interest :  and  these  were  the  main  sources  irom 
which  the  surplus  revenue  had  been  expected.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving remittances,  therefore,  the  directors  had  to  meet  heavy  bills 
drawn  upon  them  in  Calcutta  and  Madras.  Notwithstanding 
these  impending  difficulties,  dividends  of  six  and  a  quarter  per 
cent,  in  March  and  September  1771  were  declared,  by  an  immense 
majority  in  the  court,  which  indeed  was  all  but  unanimous  on 
the  subject,  and  proposals  for  the  dividends  of  1772  were  made  at 
the  same  rate. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  meet  the  future  engagements. 
Instead  of  a  surplus,  a  deficiency  of  l^QSfiOOL  appeared  Deseteney  in 
m  England,  and  there  was  even  a  greater  one  in  Calcutta.  Knsiaa^ 
Loans  were  applied  for  to  the  Bank,  for  400,000^  and  800,000/. 
respectively;  and  these  proving  insufficient,  an  application  was 
made  to  the  ministry  for  the  loan  of  1,000,000/:  sterling.  The 
request  was  not  immediately  responded  to  by  Lord  North,  but 

Parliament  was  convened  earlier  than  usual,  and  its ..  _ 

proceedings,  which  are  memorable  m  English  history,  of  the  select 
were  earned  on  amidst  much  excitement  on  both  sides. 
The  Select  Committee  did  its  duty  fearlessly,  and  the  exposure 
made  of  fraud,  peculation,  and  mismanagement  by  the  company's 
servants,  determined  the  ministry  to  make  an  entire  renovation  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  India,  until  at  least  the  expiration  of 
the  company's  charter,  which  had  yet  six  years  to  run.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  company  denounced  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
as  an  infnngement  of  their  rights,  and  violation  of  their  property ; 
the  English  public  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  would  be  content 
with  nothing  short  of  a  searching  enquiry.  After  a  further 
protest  by  the  directors  against  the  minister's  proposal  in  regard 
to  regulation  of  dividend  and  paymelht  of  debt,  which  B,f|  f^^  ^i^g 
had  no  effect,  he  introduced  a  Bill  for  a  new  constitu-  JJiVJJSo'Sof 
tion  of  the  company,  which  struck  fairly  and  decisively  »*«•  company, 
against  the  prevailing  corruption.  The  qualifications  for  voting 
were  enhanced;  directors  were  to  be  changed  in  rotation.  A 
irovemor-general  for  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  with  a  salary  of 
25,000/.  a  year,  with  four  counsellers  at  8,000/.  each,  were  to  be 
appointed ;  and  a  chief  justice,  and  three  puisne  judges  were  to 
form  a  royal  court.  All  correspondence  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  ministry;  and  no  person  whatever,  either  king's  or  company's 
servants,  should  be  allowed  to  receive  presents,  or  engage  in  com- 
tnetcial  affairs.  *  If,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  *  the  alarm  and  indignation  of 
the  company,  directors,  and  proprietors  were  excited  ,^„,gt^nc^ 
hefore,  that  body  was  now  struck  with  the  highest  bj  the 

*  <!  .      »«»  .    1         .1     •  -i^^        company. 

terror  and  resentment     They  earned  on  their  agitanon 

hoth  in  Parliament  and  in  the  City  of  London— indeed,  throughout 
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England,  with  unsparing  BBsiduity  and  vigour.  They  made  long, 
ingenious  and  seTere  protests ;  they  were  defended  before  hoih 
Houses  by  eminent  counsel,  and  they  left  nothing  untried  by  which 
a  verdict  in  theb  favour  could  be  obtained ;  but  Parliament  vu 
obdurate :  and  the  ministerial  measures  were  carried  by  large 
majorities  in  both  Houses.  It  cannot  be  admitted  they  were 
perfect;  for  the  real  founders  of  the  management  of  Indian 
affairs  had  yet  to  gain  experience,  and  of  that  even  the 
company's  servants  possessed  none  beyond  trade,  to  which  thej 
had  been  accustomed;  nor  could  even  the  Select  Committee 
elicit  information  on  which  they  could  have  formed  particulsz 
measures ;  but  the  conviction  that  a  new  constitution  was  needed, 
apart  from  the  fiery  denunciations  of  £urke  on  the  one  hand, 
Bill  '^^  ^^  special  pleading  of  the  company  on  the  other, 
receives  the  was  clear  to  moderate  men  of  all  shades  of  politics^  and 
roja  asBcn  ^^^  BiUa  received  the  royal  assent  on  June  21,  and  July 
1,  1773.  It  was  atHhiB  time  that  the  final  and  specific  accusation 
Proceedings  &gaui6t  Lord  CHve,  which  had  long  been  impending 
against  ciiyc.  over  him,  were  brought  forward  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Select  Comnuttee,  in  the  shape  of  a  demand  for  enquiry  into 
the  death  and  depodtion  of  Suraj-ood-Dowlah,  and  the  fictitioas 
treaty.  On  Olive's  part  nothing  was  denied :  he  gloried  in  eyeir 
ciive  com-  act  he  had  done,  and  the  sympathy  of  both  Houses, 
intte  suicide,  representing  the  English  nation,  ultimately  went  with 
king  o?^'*  him ;  but  the  strain  upon  his  mind,  coupled  with  a 
France.  paiuful  chrouic  disorder,  produced  aberration  of  in- 
tellect, and  he  died,  by  his  own  hand,  on  November  2, 1774. 
The  first  appointments  made  under  the  new  constitution  were 
,  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  an  experienced  company's  ser- 

Appolntment  .     .1  •       -o  7    .      i  i    «^*l. 

of  Warren  vaut,  then  in  Bengal,  to  be  governor-general,  wita 
as'go "cruor-  General  Olavering,  Oolonel  Monson,  Mr.  Francis,  and 
general.  Mr.  Barwell,  a  civil  servant,  as  members  of  CoundL 
Of  the  new  court.  Sir  Elijah  Turpey  was  chief  justice,  and  1^ 
Maistre,  Hyde,  and  Chambers  the  puisne  judges.  On  October 
14,  1774,  the  three  members  of  Council,  Olavering,  Monson,  and 
Francis,  who  had  sailed  from  England,  landed  ia  Calcutta,  and  oa 
the  next  day  the  royal  commission  was  read. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OP  EYBNIS  IN  BBNOIL,  1767  TO  1776. 

Ox  the  departure  of  Lord  CliTe,  in  1767,  he  was  succeeded  by^ 
Mr.  Verelst ;  but  the  genius  and  decision  of  the  ad-  „  ,  .  .  . 
ministratiofn  had  deiMrted  with  him,  and  the  old  mal-  tntion  at 
praeticea  were  quickly  resumed  by  all  grades  of  the  local 
ciTil  serrants.      It   is   questionable   whether   their   indiTidual 
rapacitj  or  incapacity  were  ever  more  signally  displayed  than 
at  this  period.    The  local  executiye  administration  was  carried  on 
hj  Mahomed  Beza  EJian,  as  deputy  of  the  Naw&b,  and  Rajah 
Shitab  lUi ;  but  it  was  corrupt,  eztrayagant,  and  wholly  without 
check  or  controL  Immense  grants  of  lands  were  made  to  .  „    .  ^. 

At  •  11     -rr.    ?  t   •m.r  t  i  -1     BvIIb  of  the 

their  creatures,  both  Hmdoo  and  Mahomedan,  with  doable 
a  Gonesponding  alienation  of  the  revenue:  and  together  '°^*™°'^° 
with  the  local  charges,  not  only  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  funds, 
but  created  ultimately  a  deficit  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
Bterling.  Lord  Cliye's  plan  of  a  double  government  was  gradually 
breaking  down ;  for,  with  all  his  genius  as  a  politician,  and  as  a 
military  commander,  he  had  failed  to  estimate  the  difference 
between  the  detail  of  a  gOTemment  carried  on  according  to  the 
natiTe  system,  and  one  which  released  native  authorities  from 
retpoQsibilitj,  and  left  them  to  unrestrained  malversation  of  the 
revenues,  and  oppression  of  the  people. 

There  were,  however,  some  officers  who  saw  the  danger,  and 
among  them  Mr.  HolweU,  who  wrote  boldly  to  the  Mr.Hotweirt 
Coimcil  as  early  as  1761 : — *  We  have  nibbled  at  these  J«JJ^  ^^ 
provinces  for  eight  years,  and   notwithstanding  the  •^Tiee. 
immenM  acquisition  of  territory  and  revenue,  what  benefit  has 
resulted  from  our  successes  to  the  company  P    Shall  we  go  on 
nibUing  and  nibbling  at  the  bait  until  ^e  trap  faUs  and  crushes 
V  P    Let  us  boldly  dare  to  be  soobahs  ourselves.'    So  decisive  a 
policy,  however,  even  Clive  rejected ;  and  it  was  not  Bnpemaon 
till  1769  that  supervisors  were  appointed  to  each  of  »pi«»n*«>- 
the  provinces,  to  act  as  checks  upon  the  native  governors,  and  to 
collect  information   regarding  the  revenue  settlements  and  the 
Ivid  tenures.    They  had  hardly  begun  their  work  when  the  whole 
of  Bengal  was  visited  by  a  terrible  famine,  the  results  ,^„(^. 
^  effects  of  which  have  been  passed  over,  almost  with  fmnine  in 
n\eQce,  by  most  of  the  English  historians  of  India,  but  ^°^' 
which  have  risen  into  new  and  prominent  interest  by  the  publica- 

II 
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tion,  in  1868,  of  Mr.  W.  Hunter's  ^  Annala  of  Rural  Bengal'  a 
work  full  of  most  interesting  details  to  the  student  of  the  history 
of  this  period.  Mr.  Verelst  left  India  soon  after  it  began,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cartier^  who  had  been  one  of  the  superrisor^ 
and  who  made  a  faithful  report  to  the  Court  of  Directors ;  but  :t 
was  coupled  by  an  assurance  that  not  only  would  the  reTenae 
be  safe,  but  that  ten  per  cent,  would  be  added  to  it  The  famine 
and  its  horrible  accompaniment  of  destruction  of  human  life 
continued ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1770,  as  Mr.  Hunter  writes ' 
*  The  people  went  on  dying,  the  husbandmen  sold  their  cattle, 
they  sold  their  implements  of  agriculture,  they  doTOured  their 
seed-grain ;  they  sold  their  sons  and  daughters,  till  at  length  do 
buyer  of  children  could  be  found ;  they  ate  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
the  grass  of  the  field,  and  in  June  1770,  the  Reaideats  at  tht 
Durbar  affirmed  that  the  living  were  feeding  on  the  dead.  Day 
and  night  a  torrent  of  famished  wretches  poured  into  the  gieat 
cities.  At  an  early  period  of  the  year  pestilence  had  broken  out 
In  March,  we  find  smaU-pox  at  Moorshidabad,  where  it  glided 
through  the  vioeroyal  mutes,  and  cut  off  the  Pxince  Syfut  in  iii< 
palace.  The  streets  were  blocked  up  with  promiscuoaa  heaps  ci 
the  dying  and  the  dead '  (p.  26).  The  famine  ceased  by  the  close 
Effect!  of  of  1770,  and  a  plentiful  harvest  ensued ;  but  the  deso- 
uiefamiue.  lation  it  had  caused  was  frightful.  More  than  ooe- 
third — thirty-five  per  cent^of  the  general  population,  and  fiftr 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivators,  had  perished,  and  *  notwithatandiitf 
the  abundant  crops  of  1 771,  the  country  continued  to  fall  out  o:' 
tillage ;  and  the  commissioners  appointed  in  1772  to  viait  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  found  the  finest  part  of  the  province  desolated  bv 
famine,  the  lands  abandoned,  and  the  revenue  falling  to  deav ' 
(p.  33).i 

The  mischiefs  of  the  double  government,  coupled  with  tbr 
famine,  roused  the  directors  to  action ;  and,  almost  in  the  words  oi 
Mr.  Holwell,  they  wrote  to  Bengal,  that  they  had  reaoived  *  t«> 
stand  forth  as  dew&n,  and  to  take  on  themselves  the  entire  can* 
and  management  of  the  revenues,  through  the  agency  of  their  own 
Wamn  Servants.'  On  April  13,  1772,  Mr.  Warren  Hasting 
MrameTtbe  ^88^1)^^  charge  of  the  new  administration.  He  bad 
HfoTenimeut.  originally  belonged  to  Bengal,  where  his  eminest 
talents  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Clive,  he  was  employed  it 
political  duty  at  Moorshidabad ;  and  having  subsequently  mted 
England  on  leave,  his  evidence  before  the  Select  CommittM 
proved  so  Valuable,  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  Council  of 
.Madras;  and  thence  being,  it  was  considered,  the  only  dvil  officer 

'  *  Annals  of  Birugal.' 
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capable  of  carryiDg  out  the  new  measures  in  Bengal,  waa  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  in  1772.  After  deciding  upon  the  best 
meaoa  for  the  revenue  management,  which  was  a  lease  of  all  lands 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  providing  courts  for  the  administration 
of  ci?il  and  criminal  justice,  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  and  Rajah 
Shitab  Roi,  who  had  been  chiefs  of  the  prior  administration,  were 
brought  to  trial  on  various  charges  of  malversation,  but  were  ac- 
quitted.   They  were  not,  however,  re-employed. 

Mr.  Hastings*  attention  was  now  drawn  to  the  political  events 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dehly,  and  he  met  the  Vizier  pouttrai 
of  Oudh  at  Benares  by  appointment,  in  the  month  of  SJ,*"?,,!"'* 
September.  The  financial  condition  of  affairs  in  Bengal  ^^n- 
at  this  time,  was  as  distressing  as  that  of  the  directors  in  England  : 
ind  a  debt  of  100  lacs— 1,600,000/.— had  accumulated.  There  were 
two  questions  for  discussion:  first,  the  emperor*s  pension  of 
twenty-«ix  lacs  from  Bengal,  to  which,  as  he  had  become  depen- 
dent on  the  Mahrattas,  the  directors  had  already  decided  as  early 
as  1768  he  would  be  no  longer  entitled ;  the  second,  that  as  he 
had  assigned  Corah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Mahrattas,  such  an 
anaDgement  could  not  be  permitted,  and  the  original  grant  to 
him  should  be  revoked.  In  both  of  these  measures  the  vizier 
coDcorred ;  and  as  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  two  districts 
had  proved  extremely  heavy,  amounting  to  nearly  two  millions 
sterling  in  five  years,  they  were  assigned  to  the  vizier  for  an  addi- 
tional payment  of  fifty  lacs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  the  vizier  was  to  obtain  posses- 
aoQ  of  Rohilkhund,  for  which,  as  already  explained,  he  had  long 
been  intriguing :  and  he  offered  to  Mr.  Hastings  forty  Tfa«  Tiztefn 
l«a  of  rupees— 400,000/.— the  amount  of  the  bond  he  jSlioST'^ 
had  obtained  from  Hafiz  Rehmut  Khan,  if  he  were  R«>biikband. 
put  in  possession  of  the  province,  besides  paying  the  costs  of  the 
troops  employed.    Mr.  Hastings  closed  with  the  offer;  Accepted  by 
but,  although  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  Match  3, 1775,  HMimgi. 
^rote  to  Bengal,  *We,  upon  the  maturest  deliberation,  confirm 
the  treaty  of  Benares/  there  is  no  act  of  his  brilliant  career  which 
has  been  deemed  more  questionable. 

It  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  deliberate  hiring  of  English  troops 
to  perform  an  act  of  spoliation :  for  the  Nawab  had  no  ohjenion* 
real  cause  of  war  with  the  Rohillas,  their  bond  being  ^  '»»*  *"**>• 
untenable ;  and  it  was  dangerous,  because,  as  Mr.  Hastings  ad- 
mitted, it  was  evident  that  the  Nawdb,  who  could  not  defend  hia 
own  dominions  without  English  aid,  coud  not  hope  to  defend,  in 
addition,  the  Rob  ilia  province.  Moreover  it  was  treacherous, 
^)<:cao8e  the  Rohillas  had  already  professed  their  attachment  to 
the  English,  and  high  trust  in  their  good  faith.    On  the  other 

Ii2 
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hand  were  questions  of  expediency,  which  Hastings  aiterwwds 
urged ;  the  danger  of  the  Rohillas  coalescing  with  the  Mahntttf 
and  the  emperor  against  Oudh — their  power  and  restless  character, 
and  the  necessity  of  strengthehing  the  vizier  against  all.  Bat  tb« 
measure  had  already  been  decided  by  the  treaty  of  Benares,  asd 
action  upon  it  was  not  delayed.  Before  it  took  place,  the  rizie: 
had  made  adyances  to  the  eraperor.  He  had  assisted  him  with 
money,  and  troops  which  were  employed  against  the  Jits;  aoti 
had  engaged  him  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Rohilkhond,  reoeiTing 
one-half  of  the  plunder  and  one-half  of  the  territory.  Whether 
this  secret  agreement  was  known  to  Mr.  Hastings  or  not,  seeon 
doubtful.  If  it  were,  he  would  have  had  ample  excuse  fo: 
withdrawing  from  his  engagement  as  regarded  the  Rohillas;  bat 
,^  early  in  November  1773  he  was  applied  to  by  th« 

furnished  vizier  to  fumlsh  troops  for  the  Rohilkhund  serriee, 
inTMion  of  and  in  January  1774  the  necessary  orders  were  imnel 
Rohilkhund.  Colonel  Champion  assumed  the  command,  and,  ia 
February,  the  troops  arrived  in  the  vizier's  territory. 
The  vizier  now  called  upon  Haiiz  Hehmut  Khan,  the  Robilli 
chief,  for  payment  of  the  bond  of  forty  lacs  of  rupeei, 
demands  on  intimating  Uiat  his  refusal  would  be  considered  a '  casus 
Behmut  belli.'  In  reply,  the  chief  stated  that  he  would  pay 
'^^^*°'  anything  that    the  vizier  might  have  paid  to  tlie 

Hu  repiF.  Mahrattas,  but  nothing  more ;  and  a  subsequent  offer 
of  compromise  was  met  by  a  demand  of  two  crores,  or  two  milUoos 
..  »-. .  w     sterling.    As  this  was  necessarily  refused,  the  Briti^ 

The  British      ^  ^  .  _  ».,,*,         i  .,      ^«   ,     ..    i  j 

troops  defeat  troops  advanced  on  April  17,  and  on  the  23rd  atttcked 

*^   the  Rohillas  in  position,  and  defeated  them.    Theylo^ 

Kebraut        2,000  men,  and  their  brave  chieftain,  Hafiz  Rebmat, 

Khan  is  aiain.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^y^^^  honouT ;  and  Colonel 

Champion,  while  he  wrote  in  admiration  of  their  valour,  did  not 
spare  the  vizier's  exceeding  cowardice.  The  Rohillas  rallied  imder 
ooneioaion  Fyzoolla  Khan,  and  took  up  a  strong  position,  under 
of  the  war.  ,  ^|jq  j^^g^  which  was  invested;  but  the  vizier  hd 
already  opened  negotiations  with  him,  and  on  his  agreement  t^ 
receive  a  jahgeer  or  estate,  yielding  nearly  fifteen  lacs — ISOfiCOi.- 
a  year,  the  Rohilla  war  ended. 

These  events  had  occurred  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  msn- 
bers  of  Council ;  and,  important  as  they  were,  had  been  tbrowo 
Prosperity  Qf  into  the  shade  by  the  success  of  Hasdngs'  financial 
the  onancea.  arrangements.  *  In  less  than  two  years,'  as  he  tftw^ 
wards  recorded  in  his  *  Memoirs  relative  to  the  State  of  Indiai' 
*  I  saw  the  debt  completely  discharged,  and  a  sum  in  ready  cash, 
of  the  same  amount,  actually  accumulated  in  store  in  the  |N2b!i<^ 
treasuries  ^  *  and  if  this  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  the  figures 
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quoted  by  Mr.  Mill  (vol.  iii.  p.  616),  there  CAn  at  least  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  English  credit  in  Bengal  was  restored,  and  that  the 
finances  were  easy.  These  drcumstances  were,  however,  over- 
looked ;  and  from  the  first  day  of  their  sitting,  the  new  ^  ^ 

V  -^Au       V   J  J         1  Jl  The  Council 

members,  as  if  they  had  arranged  a  plan  on  the  voyage,  oppose 
as  they  most  likely  had  done,  evinced  a  decidedly  hos-  *** 

tile  attitude  to  Hastings.    They  first  attacked  his  political  trans- 
actions ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Shujah-ood-Dowlah,  the  vizier  of 
thidh,  early  in  1776,  and  the  accession  of  his  son,  Asof-ood-Dowlah, 
they,  forming  a  majority  in  the  Council,  abrogated  all 
former  treaties,  and  arbitrarily  forced  the  vizier  into  the  tbe  oadh 
condoson  of  new  engagements.    They  confirmed  the    "*  *** 
cession  or  sale  of  Corah  and  Allahabad ;  but  required,  as  equiva- 
lent, the  district  of  Benares,  which  belonged  to  Rajah  Cheyt  Singh, 
and  yielded  a  revenue  of  twenty-two  lacs.    The  allowance  for  ihe 
English  troops  was  to  be  raised  to  266,000  rupees  per  month, 
and  all  balances  due  were  to  be  paid  up.    This  new  j^  ^^^  ^^^^j 
treaty  was  executed  on  May  21;  but  Mr.  Hastings  t»exec«i«<i. 
had  no  part  in  it ;  he  considered  the  terms  too  exacting,  and  more 
than  could  be  fulfilled.    The  directors  afterwards  signified  their 
approval ;  but  the  Council  deprived  the  Naw&b  of  means  ^iie  coanrii 
of  fulfilling  the  obligations  they  had  imposed  upon  £52*^^* 
him,  by  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Begums,  the  ciAimi. 
mother  and  widow  of  Shujah-ood-Dowlah,  to  the  whole  of  the 
tre«sare  amassed  by  him,  which  was  about  two  millions  sterling. 
Nor  did  the  mischief  of  the  interference  end  here.  With  an  empty 
treasury  the  new  Nawiib  had  no  means  of  paying  his  army,  which 
was  twelve  months  in  arrears,  and  it  broke  into  violent  mutiny, 
which  was  not  quelled  without  the  slaughter  of  many  thousands. 
The  opposition  to  Mr.  Hastings  was  not  confined  to  transactions 
in   Council.      It  was  openly  understood,  if  not  pro- 
claimed,  that  accusations  against  him  would  be  accept-  vnintt 
able  :   and  petitions,  as  might  be  expected,  poured  in  Hwungi 
not  only  publicly,  but  were  received  at  the  private  *°"***"***- 
residences  of  Clavering,  Monson,  and  Francis.    The  most  impor- 
tant of  them,  however,   that  of  the  Banee  of  Burdwan,  broke 
down;    others  succeeded,  and  the  personal  animosity  displayed 
against  Hastings  was  so  evident,  that  he  threatened  to  dissolve 
the  Council  in  case  any  enquiry  in  relation  to  himself  should  be 
commenced.    On  the  other  hand,  Francis  and  his  friends  placed  on 
record,  '  that  there  appeared  no  species  of  peculation  from  which 
the  Honorable  Governor-General  has  thought  it  reason- 
able  to  abstain.'    These  miserable  proceedings  culmi-  byNand- 
nated  in  the  famous  case  of  Nundkoomar,  a  man  whose 
treachery  and    deceit    had    frequently    been    established.      He 
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issued  specific  charges  against  Hastings  for  having  received  a 
bribe  of  three  snd  a  half  lacs  of  rupees  from  the  widow  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  which  the  Council  proceeded  to  investigate ;  but  Hastingi 

proceedin  ■  ^^^^^'^^  ^'o™  *^®  proceedings,  refusing  to  sit  ic 
hj  the  Council  while  criminal  accusations  were  made  aguo^ 

him.  Nundkoomar  produced  a  letter  of  the  Brum's 
in  support  of  his  charge,  of  which  the  seal  appeared  genuine. 
The  lady  herself  denied  the  transaction ;  but  tbe  Council  considered 
the  charge  proved,  and  it  was  not  discovered  till  after  Nund- 
koomar's  execution,  that  the  Begum's  seal,  with  many  others  that 
had  been  in  his  possession,  were  counterfeits. 

Hastings  now  brought  forward  a  charge  against  Nundkoomar 
Counter  ***  *^®  Supreme  court  for  foigeiy ;  and  &  native  mer- 
nrruBBtiont     chaut,  Mohun  Prasad,  also  prosecuted  him  on  a  separate 

aiiniiust  aocusation  of  a  similar  nature,  which  had  been  par- 

Nuudkoomar.  ^.^^  ^^^  ^  ^  j^^^  ^^^  y^^^  ^^  transferred  to  the 

supreme  court  on  its  establishment.  On  this  charge,  Nundkoomar 
u  .  «  ^  was  tried,  found  cruilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  Nv 
guilty,  and  one,  perhaps,  expected  that  the  sentence  would  be 
dMth%nd^  carried  out;  but  the  judge,  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  w*» 
executed.  inflexible.  Hastings  did  not  interfere,  and  on  Auguil 
6  Nundkoomar  was  hanged.  It  was  quite  possible  for  th« 
majority  in  Council,  if  not  to  have  forbidden  the  execution,  at 
least  to  have  suspended  it ;  but  they  were  silent,  hoping,  perhaps 
that  the  act  would  infiillibly  sacrifice  Hastings ;  and  it  afterwards 
formed  one  of  the  artides  of  his  impeachment.  The  question  of 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  act  has  often  been  discussed.  If 
<'onMdonir  forgery  by  tiie  English  law  was  felony,  it  was  ocm- 
tion«  on  tbe    sidered  only  as  fraud  by  natives  of  India.    This  set 

event. 

of  forgery  had  been  committed  before  the  inteoduction 
of  English  laws,  and  might  therefore  be  considered  as  unaffected 
by  them ;  but  the  judge  argued  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  s 
severe  example  among  a  people  of  lax  morality,  and  whether 
influenced  by  his  friendship  for  Hastings  or  not,  atood  flrm  upon 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  and  acted  upon  it.  Hastings  gained, 
for  the  present,  the  re-establishment  of  his  authority  and  imma- 
nity  from  petty  charges ;  but  the  recoil  was,  in  the  end,  worse 
to  himself  than  the  endurance  of  them  could  have  been :  it  en- 
tailed years  of  anxious  sufiering,  in  the  thought  that  by  mssy, 
perhaps  most,  of  his  countrymen  he  was  held  morally  guiltj  of 
having  used  Sir  Elijah  Impey  for  the  destruction  of  his  oiemy. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Tire  ADMIKISTRATTON  OF  WAKREN  HASTINGS — THE  FIB8T 
MAHRATTA  WAR,   1772  TO   1779. 

Aftkb  the  death  of  Mahdoo  Rao  P^shwah  in  1771,  his  brother, 
Narriin  J^&o,  was  invested  as  P^hwah :  and  Rughonath  Rao,  or 
Riighohay  his  ande,  who  had  pieTiouslj  been  confined  Mahntu 
bj  Mahdoo  Rio,  bat  released  before  his  death,  was  *^'^"' 
now  again  arrested,  and  confined  in  a  part  of  the  P^wah's 
palace.  On  August  80, 1773,  the  leguhir  infantry,  who  were 
deeply  in  arrears  in  pay,  broke  into  mutiny,  and  a  party  of  them 
entering  the  palace,  the  P^hwah  was  put  to  death  during  the 
axifoBion  by  a  servant  of  Rughoba's.  The  odium  of  the  act 
rested  upon  Rughoba  for  a  time,  but  it  was  discovered  afterwards 
that  an  order  to  *  seize '  Narr^  Rio  had  been  altered  to  <  kill '  him, 
and  the  Mahratta  nation  acquitted  Rughoba  of  the  murder.  There 
was  now  no  heir  to  the  P^hwahship,  and  Rughoba  assumed  the 
office  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the  deceased.  His  first  proceeding,  after 
having  received  official  investiture,  was  to  lead  the 
army  against  Nizam  Ally,  whom  he  forced  to  return  wuh  uie 
to  Boeder,  and  obliged  to  make  a  further  cession  of 
territory,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  a  year ;  but  the 
wily  Nizam,  at  a  subsequent  friendly  interview^  so  worked  upon 
him  by  flattery  and  cajolery,  that  the  cession  was  not  enforced,  and 
the  efiect  of  this  act  was  to  weaken  Rughoba's  power  with  his 
coantrymen.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  discovered  that  the  widow 
of  the  late  P^hwah,  Naniin  Rao,  was  pregnant ;  and  the  party  of 
Rughoba  was  gradually  weakened  by  defections.  He  had  advanced 
into  Mysore,  but  his  transactions  with  Hyder  Ally,  which  were 
intended  to  obtain  Hyder's  support,  were,  in  proportion  to  the 
national  demands,  much  reduced,  and  increased  the  dissatisfaction 
against  him.  His  defeat  of  a  portion  of  the  army  in  the  interest 
of  the  rival  party  had  the  efiect  oi  strengthening  him  for  a  short 
period :  but  he  was  unable  to  enter  Poona,  and  on  April  18, 1774, 
the  widow  of  Narr&in  Rao  was  delivered  ot  a  son,  who  was  called 
Mahdoo  Narr&in,  and  who  was  formally  installed  as  IMshwah 
when  he  was  forty  days  old.  Meanwhile  Rughoba  had  proceeded 
to  Malwah^  where  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  Sindia 
and  Holkar ;  and  at  the  head  of  their  forces  moved  from  Indoor 
to  the  Tapty  river,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Eng- 
lish at  Bombay.    During  the  division  between  the  great  Mahratta 
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parses,  and  while  the  rival  factions  were  watching  each  other, 
Hyder  Ally  overran  all  the  Mahratta  districts  south  of  the  Tooog- 
hoodra  river,  while  Basalut  Jung,  advancing  from  Adonj,  plun- 
dered the  Southern  Mahratta  provinces  unchecked. 

In  1772,  under  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  an  envoy 

from  Bombay  had    been   established  at   Poona;   the 

frum  Bombay  great  object  of  the  mission  being  to  secure  the  island 

oona.  ^^  Salsette,  vrith  other  islands  in  the  harbour  of  Bom- 
bay. In  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  claims  on  the  Nawib  of 
Bur6ch,  that  city  had  been  taken  by  storm  on  November  18,  and 
the  Bombay  Council  desired  to  exchange  it  for  Salsette :  but  un- 
expected events  at  Poona  had  nearly  determined  them  to  occupy 
the  island  by  force  of  arms,  when  they  received  over- 
frotn  tures  from  Rughoba  for  assistance  in  troops  and  maoey, 

^  ^  in  order  to  establish  himself  in  his  government.     In 

reply,  the  Council,  on  September  6,  promised  to  assist  him  with 
about  2,600  men,  if  he  would  advance  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  sod, 
on  his  re-establishment  in  his  government,  cede  to  the  company 
Salsette,  with  Bassein  and  its  dependencies.  But  Rughoba  re- 
fused to  engage  to  make  these  cessions,  offering  other  districts  is 
Guzerat,  of  the  value  of  eleven  l|ic8,  with  six  lacs  in  cash  and 
one  and  a  half  lacs  per  month,  for  the  services  of  1,000  Europeans, 
2,000  Sepoys,  and  15  guns. 

While  these  negotiations  were  in  progress,  news  reached  tbe 
Council  that  the  Portuguese,  reinforced  from  Europe,  were  about 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Salsette  and  Bassein ;  and  to  anticipate 
The  vngUih  their  operations,  it  was  determined  to  Attack  Salsette. 
take  salsette.  j^^  fo^  of  Tannah,  in  spite  of  protestations  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  sent  a  fleet  to  Bombay,  was  besieged  sod 
taken  by  assault  on  December  28,  1774,  and  by  the  doee  of  the 
month  the  whole  of  that  island,  as  well  as  Carinjah,  v^re  occn|ned. 
Rughoba  by  this  time  had  fallen  into  a  difficult  position.  He 
had  been  deserted  by  Sindia  and  Holkar,  and  retreating  on  Giue* 
rat,  reached  Baroda  on  January  3, 1775.  Here  he  hoped  to  en- 
gage the  iud  of  the  Gdikwar,  and  perhaps  of  the  English  ;  and  he 
rewion  of  renewed  his  negotiations,  which  were  closed  on  March  6. 
SiilSSby  *  '^^  Bombay  Government  agreed  to  furnish  3,000  men, 
nughoba.  and  Rughoba  ceded  Salsette  and  Bassein  in  perpetuity, 
with  Jumboseer  and  Oolpur,  in  Guzerat,  which,  together  with 
assignments  of  revenue,  amounted  to  a  yearly  value  uf  nineteen 
and  a  quarter  lacs  per  year. 

In  anticipation  of  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  the  Bombay 

Government  had  dispatched  a   force  under  Colonel 

trooptto       Keating  to    Guzerat,    where  Rughoba  had    already 

Guzerat.        y^^^  defeated  by  the  Mahratta  ministerial  army ;  and 
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having  formed  a  j miction  with  what  remained  of  his  troops,  the 
united  forces  on  April  19  moved  towards  Ahmedabad;  but  the 
Bombay  Council  were  urgent  in  their  desire  for  Rughnba  to  pro- 
ceed to  Poona,  and  the  allies  turned  towards  the  river  Myhie.    On 
the  mominir  of  May  18,  as  the  British  force  was  march-  ^  ,,  ^   . 
ing  through  a  narrow  road  with  high  banks,  it  was  nrmy  aturkt 
attacked  by  the  Mahrattas,  and,  after  considerable  loss  and  u  ^     ' 
and  much  confusion,  defeated  their  assailants.    A  re-  '"^'*^'^* 
newed  attack  on  June  10  would  have  been  more  successful ;  but, 
owing  to  the  misconduct  of  some  of  Rughoba's  horse,  Colonel 
Heating's  advance  was  perceived  and  the  enemy  escaped,  not 
however  without  throwing  their  guns  into  the  Ner-  f^he 
budda.    It  was  too  late  now  to  proceed  to  Foona,  as  Jjjj^t  t? 
the  monsoon  had  set  in ;  and  the  forces  were  cantoned  ^^^»- 
during  the  rains.    Guzerat  had  at  least  been  freed  of  the  enemy, 
whose  ileet  also  was  defeated  by  sea:  and  Rughoba  „    ,  ^  , 
presented  to  the  company  the  distncts  of  Hansote  and  turtber 
Amod,  of  the  yearly  value  of  three  hies  of  rupees,  mak-  ****  **"*' 
ing  up  the  total  of  acquisition  to  upwards  of  twenty-four  lacs  per 
year* 

The  assistance  of,  and  treaties  vrith,  Rughoba,  notwithstanding 
their  individual  disagreements,  found  no  favour  with  The  conncii 
the  Bengal  Council.    They  unanimously  decided  that  diuppmreot 
the  treaty  was  'impolitic,  dangerous,  unauthorised,  and  ^,ti|'^'' 
unjuaty'  and  ordered  all  the  troops  to  be  recalled.    The  Rughoba. 
Bombay  Council  defended  themselves  by  the  plea  that  the  Supreme 
Cooncil  of  Bengal  was  not  ia  existence  when  the  treaty  with 
Rughoba  was  made;  and  they  dispatched  Mr.  Taylor,  an  able 
member,  to  Bengal^  whose  explanations  in  regard  to  Mahratta 
offices  proved  very  valuable.    The  governor-general,  nevertheless, 
directed  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  sent  Colonel  Upton  as  envoy 
to  Poona,  and  gave  the  Bombay  authorities  to  understand  in  distinct 
termsy  that  he  was  the  only  English  authority  in  India  who  could 
make  war  or  peace. 

Colonel  Upton  did  not  at  first  understand  Mahratta  Brahmins ; 
and  in  Succaram  Bapoo,  the  acting  agent,  and  Nana 
Fiimaweesi  the  minister  for  political  affairs,  he  had  to 
enooonter  two  of  the  ablest  men  that  had  ever  been  in  office. 
Had  he,  as  Grant  Duff  assumes,  at  once  taken  the  highest  ground 
and  ^  dictated  a  peace,'  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  prevented 
war ;  bat,  in  proportion  as  his  demeanour  assumed  a  tone  of  re- 
monstrance, instead  of  decision,  the  Mahratta  demands  increased ; 
and  with  the  surrender  of  all  Rughoba's  cessions,  they  required 
that  of  Rughoba  himself,  engaging  to  pay  the  English  twelve  lacs 
for  their  losses.    Colonel  Upton's  report  produced  an  immediate 
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change  in  the  opinion  of  the  Calcutta  Council,  and  thej  made 
preparations  to  support  Kughoba.  Meanwhile,  the  Mahratu 
ministers  had  lowered  their  tone :  they  found  Colonel  Upton  had 
not  heen  deceived  by  their  demeanour,  and  before  a  replj  ooold 
—  ,,....  arrive  from  Calcutta,  they  had  executed  the  treatr  of 
niiDisien  Poorundhur,  by  which  most  of  the  cessions  to  the 
trcAtyof        English  were  confirmed,  with  a  payment  to  them  of 

was  annulled,  his  army  was  to  be  disbanded,  the  British  troops  with- 
drawn, and  he  was  to  reside  at  a  place  pointed  out,  with  a  penooD 
of  25,000  rupees  a  month  and  a  suitable  retinue.  By  this  treaty 
the  Bombay  Government  was  placed  in  a  serious  dilemma ;  and 
Kughoba  declared,  rather  than  submit  to  be  degraded,  he  woald 
continue  the  war  on  his  own  resources.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Colonel  Upton  protested  against  the  Bombay  opinions  and  hi&- 
drsnces  to  the  new  treaty ;  and  equally  vain  that  the  Mahratta 
ministers  threatened  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  English  jo^ 
sessions  if  it  were  broken.  Mr.  Hastings  did  not,  in  rc^^,  ap- 
prove of  the  new  treaty :  a  dispatch  from  the  Court  of  Dixectoffi 
confirmed  that  of  Surat  with  Rughoba ;  and  Colonel  Upton  wu 
recalled  to  Bengal  The  Bombay  Government  then  sent  Mr. 
Mostyn  to  Poona,  who  entered  upon  negotiations  with  th« 
ministry. 
This  was  making  slow  progress,  when  a  French  adventiuvr, 
named  St.  Lubin,  having  landed  at  Choule,  arrived  at 
reiicbes  Poona,  and  gave  himself  out  as  an  ambassador  from  the 
India.  King  of  France.    He  offered  to  the  Mahratta  ministers 

a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  to  be  supported  by 
2,500  Europeans  and  10,000  Sepoys,  and  denounced  tbe 
war  with  Rughoba,  and  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the 
English ;  but  though  the  astute  Nana  Fumawees  was  not  de- 
ceived, he  yet  imagined  he  could  use  this  new  element  to  aerre 
his  purposes  with  the  English.  The  directors  had,  however,  again 
signified  their  approval  of  the  treaty  with  Rughoba ;  and  the 
Bombay  Government  were  not  only  more  than  ever  confident  bat 
set  forth  the  encouragement  of  the  French  at  Poona  aa  a  grouod 
for  at  once  breaking  with  the  Poona  ministry  and  putting  Kug- 
hoba in  possession  of  his  office. 

At  tlds  period,  also,  the  Mahratta  ministry  became  divided. 
Moraba  had  gained  over  Holkar,  and  Succaram  Bapoo,  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  all,  to  the  party  of  Rughoba,  and  they  united  in  re- 
questing the  Council  of  Bombay  to  send  Rughoba  to  Poona  at 
Mr.HMtinf^B  ^oce.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  question  bad  been  reeon- 
o?.i^i!ienf  sidered  in  Calcutta,  and  Mr.  Hastings  had  decided  that 
of  Bombay,     [t  would  be  most  advisable  to  support  the  Bombay 
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GoTemment  with  a  large  force.    Six  native  regiments,  therefore, 
with  a  proportion  of  artiUeiy  and  cavalry,  were  directed 
to  aasemhle  at  Kalpy  on  the  Jumna,  under  Colonel  aMeiubieat 
Leslie,  and  the  first  attempt  of  British  troops  to  march     '^''^' 
acroea  India  was  decided  on.    In  Moraha,  however,  the  Bomhay 
Government  found  a  weak  ally.    Nana  Fumaweea  had  tempo- 
rarily retired  from  office ;  but  his  counsels  prevailed,  and  there 
seemed  so  little  encouragement  from  Poena,  that  the  Council  had 
nearly  committed  themselves  to  the  step  of  forbidding  Colonel 
Leslie's  advance,  when,  by  a  new  revolution  at  Poena,  Revolution 
Moraba  was  seized,  on  July  11,  deposed  from  office,  *'^<^°^ 
and  confined  by  Sindia ;  Holkar  again  changed  sides,  and  Nana 
Fumawees  was  raised  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  ministry.    At 
thia  juncture,  news  of  a  renewal  of  war  between  England  and 
France  arrived ;  and  considering  the  proceedings  of  Nana  Fumawees 
and  his  party  as  an  actual  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Poorundhur,  the 
Bombay  Council  determined  to  seat  Rughoba  in  the  The  Bomter 
regency.    Nor  did  the  destruction  of  his  party  affect  deteriniDe'lo 
their  decision.    The  Council  had  already  frittered  away  RaghdtSlat 
tune  and  opportunity;  for,  during  the  dissensions  at  pooda. 
Poona,  a  decisive  blow  could  have  been  struck ;  and  had  Rughoba 
been  placed  in  office,  supported  by  the  English,  all  the  chiefs  would 
have  submitted  to  him.    Now  Nana,  the  ablest  of  all  the  former 
ministry,  was  supreme ;  and  he  prepared  himself  for  the  conflict. 
On  November  22, 1778,  the  first  detail  of  English  troops  embarked 
at  Bombay  and  crossed  the  harbour  to  the  continent :  and  ^  „    „  , 
m  a  month,  the  army,  about  2,500  strong,  had  assembled  troops  rench 
at  Khundalla,  the  head  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut  on  the  Poona      **"     *' 
load,  when  Rughoba  joined  it  with  his  followers,  and  Mr.  Camac, 
on  the  part  of  the  Council,  accompanied  him.    Colonel  Egerton 
had  been  placed  in  command,  and  hi&  advance  was  never  but  uiTuim 
more  than  two  miles,  often  as  little  as  three-quarters  *'*^^i^'- 
of  a  mUe  a  day.    The  march  was  harassed  by  clouds  of  Mahratta 
horse,  and  the  main  body  of  their  army,  60,000  strong  by  the 
lowest  computation,  assembled  at  TuUegaon,  sixteen  miles  from 
Poona,  to  dispute  further  advance.    Here  the  British  force  arrived 
on  January  9, 1770 ;  they  had  eighteen  days'  provision  in  camp, 
and  the  Mahratta  forces  would  not  risk  a  general  action ;  nevei^ 
theleas,  almost  with  the  prize  within  their  grasp,  the  hearts  of  the 
committee  failed  them.    Mr.  Carnac  proposed  a  retreat,  ^he  Bnttih 
and  on  the  njght  of  the  11th  the  heavy  guns  were  SJSf' "''*** 
thrown  into  a  tank,  and  the  army  began  to  retrace  its  TuUegaon. 
stepa.    On  the  13th,  the  village  of  Wurgaom  was  reached,  bu^  by 
this  time,  the  force  was  entirely  surrounded,  and  the  committee 
began  to  negotiate.    Rughoba  had  already  given  himself  up  to 
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Sindia,  and  the  English  alone  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
N>  otiati  ft™iy  ^ft*  allowed  to  depart ;  but  an  unconditional  sor- 
wtth  the  render  was  made  of  all  acquisitions,  and  the  English  and 
Mahrattas  returned  to  their  mutual  positions  of  1773. 
This  disgraceful  convention  was  followed  by  the  subsequent  dismis- 
sal  of  Mr.  Camac  and  Colonels  Egerton  and  Cockburn,  nor  was  it 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  long  and  difficult  campaign  which  ensued, 
that  the  English^  in  the  west  of  India,  recovered  the  prestige  thej 
had  lost. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  FIBST  HLKRkTTA  WAB  (continued),  FROM   1779  TO  TRSiTT 

OF  8ALBTB,   1762. 

Mb.  Hobnbt,  the  President  in  Council  at  Bombay,  altogether 
ignored  the  convention  of  Wurgaom.  Mr.  Camac  had  had  no 
authority  for  making  any  new,  or  abrogating  any  old  treaty;  and 
the  spirit  displayed  by  their  president  now  animated  the  whole 
of  the  members.  Colooel  Leslie,  though  he  had  crossed  the 
Jumna  in  May  1776,  made  no  material  advance,  and  had 
entered  into  some  petty  local  contests.  He  was,  therefore, 
Colonel  recalled ;  but  died  before  the  order  reached  him,  aod 

ifwcrMroM  Colonel  Goddard  was  appointed  in  his  room.  He  did 
India.  QQf;  delay  his  important  and  interesting  march.    He 

pressed  on  through  Bundelkhund  and  Malwah,  in  spite  of  the 
threatening  appearance  of  the  Mahrattas ;  was  heartily  welcomed, 
and  materially  assisted  at  Bhopdl  by  its  Naw4b ;  and  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  had  crossed  the  Nerbudda.  By  the  strict  discipline  he 
preserved,  he  obtained  ample  supplies,  and  this  memorable  march 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  English  in  a  very  material  degree 
throughout  India. 

Hastings  had  been  for  some  time  in  negotiation  with  Moodajee 
WNnvn  Bhoslay  of  Berar,  offering  to  support  him  against  the 
neicotSSs  ministry  of  Poona :  but  Moodajee  had  kept  aloof  frtm 
Moodniee  ^^®  existing  contest,  and  the  negotiation,  renewed  br 
Bb6«i«jr.  Colonel  Goddard,  broke  down.  He,  therefore,  punoed 
his  march,  and  reached  Boorhanpoor  on  January  SO,  1779,  pro- 
^  ,^  _^         ceeding  thence  to  Surat,  where  he  arrived  on  February  9^ 

GoddHrd  _  ?,        ,1,  t    t     1         ^  1  .1*1 

renehe*         It  need  hardly  be  recorded  that  he  wm  heartily  wel- 
comed  by  the  Bombay  authorities,  and  was  unani- 
mously elected  a  member  of  their  Council.    Mr.  Hornby  would 
have  once  proceeded  to  make  the  G&ikwar  independent  of  the 
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Poonm  ministxyy  and  have  taken  forcible  poflsession  of  the  P^sh- 
wah's  difitricts  in  Gazerat;  but  he  could  adopt  no  decisive  measure 
without  the  penniasion  of  the  governor-general. 

Mr.  Hastings  also  rejected  the  convention  of  Wurgaom ;  and,  on 
April  lo,  instructed  Colonel,  now  General,  Goddard,  to  ^^  HastinM 
neffotiate  a  new  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  on  the  basis  proiwses  a 
of  that  of  Poorundhur,  with  a  proviso  against  the  ad- 
miaaion  of  the  French ;  and  if  this  failed,  Mr.  Hornby's  plan  in 
regard  to  Guzerat  might  be  followed.    Nana  F^mawees  dallied 
with  the  new  proposals ;  and  it  was  not  till  October,  when  reports 
of  a  coalition  between  the  Nizam,  Hjder  Ally,  and  the  Mahrattas 
began  to  arise,  that,  being  pressed  for  a  reply,  he  declared  ^^^ 
that  the  surrender  of  Rughoba,  who  had  escaped  from  Fumaweer 
Slndiay  and  again  thrown  himself  on  British  protection,  '"^^ 
and  of  Salsette — were  the  only  terms  on  which  any  new  negotia- 
tion oould  be  based  or  admitted.    These  were  necessarily  inadmis- 
sible; and  the  Council  and  General  Goddard  prepared  for  war. 
On  proposing  their  plan  to  Futteh  Singh  G4ikwar,  they  found  him 
indiapoaed   to    commit   himself   with    the  Mahratta  ^^ 
ministry,  and  General  Goddard  proceeded  to  occupy  Jf|,*rtSJ*n 
the  P^shwah's  districts  in  Guzerat    These  were  over-  oawm 
come  without  material  resistance,  and  on  February  15,  ,,    '  ^  ^ 
lioO,  Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of  the  provmce,  was  captured, 
taken  by  assault. 

Mahadajee  Sindia  and  Holkar  now  advanced  with  about  20,000 
hor^e.    They  crossed  the  Nerbudda  on  February  29, 
«nd  avoided  the  English,  with  whom  Sindia  always  ut  sindia 
professed  great  friendship;  and  he  now  released  Mr.  "     °  *'* 
Fsrmer  and  Lieutenant  Stewart,  who  had  remained  with  him  as 
hostages  of  the  Wurgaom  convention,  and  whom  he  had  most 
hospitably  entertained.    General  Goddard  was  not,  however,  to  be 
deceived  by  indefinite  negotiations  which  would  have  sacrificed 
the  fair  season,  and  pressed  for  Sindia's  decision ;  but  finding  his 
tenos  inadmissible,  they  were  rejected,  and  the  campaign  con- 
tinued.   On  April  2,  General  Goddard  attacked  the  Mahratta 
camp,  and  again  on  the  14th ;  but  beyond  forcing  the  leaders  to 
take  up  new  positions,  no  other  advantage  was  gained.    On  May  8, 
Cobnel  Hartley  was  detached  into  the  Koncan,  where  the  Mahratta 
forces  had  been  very  active,  with  good  effect;  but  Goddam 
General  Goddard  was  unable  to  leave  Guzerat  in  the  df/mton  m 
presence  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  which  evaded  all  his  ^^  *'^^*'* 
attempts  to  bring  them  to  a  decisive  action,  and  he  advised  the 
governor-general  to  make  a  diversion  in  Bundelkhund  and  Malwah, 
in  order  to  draw  off  Sindia,  or  Holkar,  or  both  from  Guzerat. 
His  suggestion  was  at  once  adopted  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  a 
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force,  which  consisted  of  drafts  of  men  from  Goddard's  army,  wv 
Hastin  ■  ®™pl^y®^  ^^^  *^®  purpose  Under  Captain  Popham. 
dispatcbeA  a  The  whole  force  consisted  of  2,400  men,  with  a  small 
purpoM.  detachment  of  European  artillery.  Popham  crossed 
Gaptftin  the  Jumna  in  February  1780,  defeated  a  Mahratta  force 
prlSeediDjaL  "^^^ctk  was  levying  contributiona,  and  took  the  fort 
owaiinr  ^^  Lahar  by  storm.  He  then  effected,  on  August  4, 
DurpriMd       with   admirable    intelligence   and    great  Talour,  the 

capture  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Gwalior,  always 
heretofore  deemed  impregnable,  which  closed  his  operations  for 
the  season.  His  diversion  had  proved  most  effective,  and  wae 
gallantly  and  judiciously  conducted  from  first  to  last 

The  Bombay  forces  resumed  the  campaign  after  the  close  of  the 
BRswin  monsoon  of  1780,  and  their  first  operation  was  the  siege 
ije»tegod,  ^f  Bassein,  which,  fortified  by  the  Portuguese,  wis 
unusually  strong;  but  it  surrendered  on  December  11,  on  which 

day  also,  Colonel  Hartley,  who  had  been  covering 
•cd  captured,  ^j^  ^j^^^  operations,  and  engaged  in  almost  incessant 

fighting  for  six  weeks,  defeated  a  spirited  attack  made  on  him  by 
Ramchunder  Gunn^sh,  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the  Mahratts 
army,  of  20,000  men,  and  who  was  killed  in  the  action.  The 
whole  British  army  now  united.  The  Bengal  Government  had 
written  to  Bombay  that  they  intended  to  make  peace  with  tbe 
P^shwah;  but  until  a  truce  was  demanded  by  the  Mshntta 
ministry,  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour.  A  pesce 
with  the  Mahrattas  was  the  more  desirable,  as  war  had  broken  out 
between  Hyder  Ally  and  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  Nizam 
Ally*s  reputed  league  with  him  and  the  Mahrattas  was  now  oon- 
aidered  more  probable  than  before. 

General  Goddard,  as  the  Mahratta  troops  had  retreated  from 
onddard  the  Koucan,  now  prepared  to  advance  on  Poona :  and 
?«il?dr  *^«  fi*>o«»  C}haut  was  carried  on  February  8, 1781.  But 
■^u^**"  Nana  Fumawees  dispatched  a  force  of  12,000  men, 

under  PurSshrftm  Bhow  Putwurdhun,  by  another  pass,  to  act 
upon  General  Goddard's  rear,  and  intercept  convoys  from  Bombsv; 
and  on  March  16,  a  sharp  affair  occurred  between  him  and  Cf^tsin 
Mackay  with  two  battalions  of  Sepoys,  in  which  the  Bhow  w«s 
fairly  beaten  off  with  heavy  loss.  But  there  seemed  no  prospect  of 
a  successful  advance  above  the  Ghauts,  so  long  as  the  Mabntta 
army  occupied  positions  on  the  fiank  and  rear.  Nana  Funawws 
was  by  no  means  alarmed.  He  had  every  confidence  in  Purtehnim 
rn»ftio«8  and  Bhow,  who  occupied  the  road  to  pRnwsll  and  had  been 
!h  "iim"«iu  largely  reinforced,  till  his  army  amounted  to  15,000 
forcea.  horso.    In  addition  to  this  force,  Holkar  was  si  tho 

foot  of  the  Kussoor  i>ass  with  15,000  horse,  while  Above  the 
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Ghaat^  in  Ooddard's  immediate  front,  Hurry  Punt  was  posted 
with  25,000  horse,  4,000  infantry,  and  some  artillery.  The 
Mahrattas  had,  in  fact,  put  forth  their  utmost  power  to  destroy 
Goddazd's  troops,  if  possible;  and  their  whole  army  was  over 
U0,000  strong. 

On  April  16,  a  convoy  under  Colonel  Browne,  which  had  fought 
its  way  from  Panwell  with  great  bravery  and  credit,  reached 
Goddaid's  camp,  and  he  prepared  to  retreat.    During 
bia  march  to  Panwell  he  was  pertinaciously  attacked  GfKidiird*8 
by  the  several  Mahratta  corps  in  succession ;  but  he  "^^"^^' 
iinaUy  reached  his  destination  on  April  23,  with  a  loss  of  466  in 
killed  and  wounded,  with  some  baggage  and  stores,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  save.   Considering  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  toads,  and  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Mahratta  forces, 
tb«  retreat  had  been  conducted  with  masterly  skill;   but  the 
Mahrattas,  nevertheless,  claimed  it  as  a  victory.    The  season  was 
now  too  far  advanced  for  further  operations,  and  the  English 
troops  were  cantoned  near  Eullian. 

Mr.  Hastings*  diversion  against  the  Mahrattas  in  Malwah  and 
Bundelkhund  had  produced  the  desired  effect,  for  Sindia  sncreBB  of 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  Deccan,  and  proceed  to  SvcSion."'* 
the  defence  of  his  territories.    He  met  Colonel  Camac  sindia 
on  March  7,  1780,  who  retreated  carefully  for  some  ^^^^^^ 
days,  and,  on  the  24th,  attacked  his  camp  at  night,  and  caruac. 
routed  his  force.    On  April  4,  Colonel  Camac  was  joined  by 
Colonel  Muir;  but  Sindia  eluded  further  collision,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  bring  him  to  action.    About  this  period  considerable 
anxiety  prevailed  as  to  the  part  Moodajee  Bhoslay  of  _   __,. 

n  i>        »      •     ..I  •  ^'  ^     J.       -^r     TT       '  Neutrality 

iierar  would  take  in  the  existing  contest.    Mr.  liastmgs  of  Moodajee 
had  hoped  to  secure  his  active  co-operation   against       ^*^' 
llyder  Ally,  the  Nizam,  or  the  Poona  ministry ;  but  he  did  not 
coDunit  himself  to  an  open  rupture  with  any,  and  his  neutrality, 
when,  with  a  force  of  30,000  horse  at  his  disposal,  he  might  have 
attacked  and  overrun  Bengal,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hastings  for 
thirteen  lacs  of  rupees.    Peace  with  the  Mahrattas  was,  however, 
Mr.  Hastinga'  grand  object,  provided  it  could  be  obtained  without 
any  material  sacrifice ;  and,  on  October  13, 1781,  Sindia,  ^^^^^^  .^ 
who  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Colonel  <>rertnre* 
Camac,  had  made  the  first  advance  to  it,  by  a  treaty    '^^  ^^^' 
with  Colonel  Muir ;  by  which,  on  engaging  to  remain  neutral,  and 
to  farther  a  general  arrangement,  his  districts  near  the  Jumna 
were  restored  to  him.    Moodajee  also  had  offered  his  mediation : 
and  on  September  11,  1781,  the  Council  of  Madras  wrote  to  the 
P^hwah  their  desire  for  a  general  accommodation.    Mr.  Anderson, 
who  had  previously  distinguished  himself  in  the  negotiations  with 
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Moodajee  Bbdalay,  waa  now  diapatched  bj  Mr.  Haatinga  to  Siiidia*8 
camp.  His  neutral  poaition  enabled  Sindia,  under  the  autkdntr 
Treaty  of  o^  ^^^  Poona  mlniatrj,  to  act  as  plenipotentiaiy  oa  tbe 
cTdd^  wub  F^  ^^  ^^^  Mabratta  nation ;  and  a  treaty  vas  finailr 
sindu.  oonduded  with  him  at  Salbye,  on  May  17, 1762.    It 

consisted  of  aeyenteen  articlea.  All  conqueats  made  aince  the 
treaty  of  Poorundhur  were  to  be  restored ;  the  Gaikwar's  teni- 
toriea  were  to  remain  inviolate,  and  Rughnonath  Rio  was  to  be 
allowed  25,000  rupeea  a  month,  and  permitted  to  reside  where  he 
wished ;  Hyder  Ally  should  be  obliged  to  auirender  hia  oonquestB 
from  the  English  and  the  Naw&b  of  Arcot ;  and,  in  oonaideratiaiLof 
Sindia*8  hospitality  to  the  English  hostages,  and  his  homaas 
behaviour  at  Wurgaom,  the  tUstrict  of  Bardch  was  bestowed 
upon  him.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  govemor-geneial ;  and 
afterwards,  but  not  before  he  had  heard  of  Hyder^s  death,  by  Nana 
Fumawees.  The  Mahrattas  had  gained  the  rejection  of  Rughoba 
as  regent,  and  recovered  Bassein  and  the  districta  in  Guxerat :  <m 
the  other  hand,  the  English  retained  Salsette,  and  had  secured  the 
independence  of  the  Gdikwar'e  etate;  and,  with  comparativelj 
slender  means  and  resources,  had  maintained  the  war  with  credit, 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  Mahratta  nation,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  seven  years. 


CHAPTER  XXIH. 

eP  EVENTS  AT  UADRAS,  AKD  THE  BEOOND  KTSOBE  WAB, 

1771   TO   1780. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  treaty  with  Hyder  Ally,  exe- 
cuted at  Madras,  detailed  in  Chap.  XV.  of  this  Book,  a  clauee  of 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  had  been  introduced  bv  him ;  and 
that,  in  his  subsequent  struggle  vrith  the  Mahrattas,  the  Council 
of  Madras,  from  whom  he  had  almost  implored  aid,  had  evaded 
compliance  with  it.  They  would  probably  have  assisted  him,  for 
the  dread  of  the  Mahrattas  in  Madras  waa  very  great,  and  Hvder 
was  a  powerful  barrier  between  Mahratta  encroachment  and  the 
Camatic ;  but  they  had  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  in  the  face  of 
Sir  John  Lindsay's  coalition  with  the  Naw&b,  and  their  endeavoun 
in  favour  of  a  Mahratta  alliance  against  Hyder  Khan.  Sir  John 
was  removed.  His  successor,  Sir  Robert  Harland,  proved  eren 
more  intractable ;  and  by  the  end  of  1772,  Hyder,  reduced  to 
extremity,  was  obliged  to  satisfy  the  Mahrattas  by  large  aacrifice^. 
Excited  by  the  comparatively  helpless  position  of  Hyder  AUt. 
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the  Nawib  of  the  Camatic,  in  1773,  called  upon  the  Coandl  of 
Mndnu  to  aseiflt  him  against  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  who  ^j,  jj^^^,,  „j 
had  been  already  attacked,  in  1771,  by  the  combined  theCarnMctc 
forces  of  the  English  and  the  Naw&b,  and  forced  to  pay  r^rc^n  di 
a  sum  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees.    He  was  now  accused  of  ''*°J"'*- 
intriguing  with  Hyder  and  the  Mahrattas,  which  the  Council 
affected  to  believe ;  or  in  any  case,  ^as  he  might  join  the  French 
or  some  native  power,  he  were  better  disposed  of.*  Tanjore 
Tanjore  was  therefore  attacked  and  captured  in  August  JiJjSrJj  ""ild 
1773,  and  the  rajab,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  was  made  JJ^nexed*"'^' 
oTer  to  the  Naw4b,  who  annexed  Tanjore  to  his  own         ^"^ 
dominions.    This  disgraceful  proceeding  did  not  escape  ing  la  de- 
notice  in  England.    In  April  1775,  the  directors  de-  Eng°^d.  ^ 
dared  the  act  to  have  been  violent  and  unjust;  and  American 
they  removed  the  president,  Mr.  Wynch,  from  office,  ^•'• 
and  appointed  Lord,  formerly  Mr.,  Hgott^  in  his  room,  who,  in 
-\pril  1770,  proceeded  to  Tanjore  and  restored  his  The  rajah  la 
dominions  to  the  rajah,  fixing  his  annual  tribute  at  «»tored. 
fourteen  lacs  of  rupees. 

This  restoration  brought  about  the  strange  episode  of  Mr. 
Paul  Benfield's  transactions  with  the  Naw&b :   and  ,,   ^  . 
though  only    a  junior    civilian,   he    claimed    about  Benoeid'H 
240,000;.,  for  instalments  of  which  he  asserted  he  had  »""**«**"»"■ 
received  assignments  on  the  revenue  of  Tanjore.    There  was  little 
doubt  that  members  of  the  Council  were  personally  interested  in 
the  claims,  and,  therefore,  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Benfield ;  and  on 
Lord  Piffott's  opposition  to  him,  the  proceedings  in  „.  , 

n        n  •  t     X        1       1     •      i  ^  .     .*  .  violent  pro- 

Council  grew  very  violent,  and  culnunated  m  the  arrest  reedinga  in 
of  the  governor,  and  his  confinement  for  eight  months.      ^^  ' 
Mr.  Hastings    had    approved  the  conduct  of   the  majority  in 
Council ;  but,  on  its  proceedings  becoming  known  in  pi^ipprored 
England,  the  directors  reversed  them,  and  directed  *«»  England. 
Lord  i^gott,  with  the  majority  who  had  acted  against  him,  to 
return  to  England.     Mr.  Humbold  was  appointed  governor  of 
Madras,  and  Sir  Hector  Munro  to  be  commander-in-chief;  but 
before  he  could  embark  for  England,  Lord  Pigott  had  died  at 
MadnuL 

In  the  year  1778,  war  was  renewed  between  England  and 
France ;  and  the  Camatic  became  again  the  scene  of  war  between 
active  operations.     Sir  Hector  Munro  laid  siege  to  iSSJlb!"** 
Pondicherry,  and  an  attempt  to  relieve  it  was  made 
by  a  French  fleet ;  but  this  was  defeated  by  Sir  Edward  Sicn.'**"' 
Vernon,  and  the  place  surrendered  in  October,  when  the  -^  ,    ,. 
garrison  was  allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  tions 
war.   The  fortifications,  which  had  been  renewed,  were  ^^^^^ 

X  K 
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now  destroyed.  Ch&ndemagore,  Carical,  and  Masulipatam  bad 
already  submitted^  and  there  was  no  French  possession  left  in 
India  except  Mah^^  on  the  western  coast.  Mr.,  now  Sir  ThonuiB, 
Humbold  intimated  to  Hyder  the  necessity  for  reducing  Msh^ 
jij^„  and  offered  to  send  an  ambassador  to  reside  at  his  court ; 

MCMrk'oir  *^  ^^^  Hyder  declined  this  arrangement,  and  he  protested 
Mabe.  against  any  attack  upon  Mahd.    It  was  well  known 

that  through  this  fort,  and  the  agency  of  the  French,  Hyder  had 
been  regularly  supplied  with  European  artides,  including  monitioDS 
of  war ;  and  its  capture,  therefore,  was  of  the  more  importance  to 
the  English.     Mahd  was  therefore  inyested  by  ColoDei 
by  Goionei      Braithwaite,  on  March  19, 1779,  but  surrendered  with- 
out resistance.  Hyder's  interest  in  the  place  was  proved 
by  the  presence  of  his  troops,  and  his  colours  were  hoisted  with 
those  of  the  French. 
During  this  year  Hyder  had  been  vexy  active.    He  had  ex- 
tended  his  northern  boundary  to  the  Krishna  river, 
artive  driving  back  the  Mahratta  forces ;  and  he  had  previously 

^  ^    recovered  all  he  had  been  obliged  to  cede  to  them 

during  the  former  war.  The  Mahratta  ministry  had  endeavoured 
to  check  him ;  but,  under  the  pressure  of  the  English  war,  had  not 
been  able  to  effect  anything,  and  finally  retired.  Hyder  then 
turned  upon  the  Fat^  Nawab  of  Kurpah,  defeated  him,  and 
annexed  his  territory.  During  these  operations,  the  Nizam  ws5 
inactive ;  but  he  was  nominally  in  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas, 
a  report  being  very  prevalent  that  Hyder  had  obtained,  or  was  to 
be  granted,  by  the  emperor,  a  deed  for  the  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  Deccan.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  such  deed  was  at 
that  time  applied  for,  much  less  obtained ;  but  the  report  was  of 
much  significance  in  the  political  transactions  of  the  timea. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  McJi^,  a  new  cause  of  ufience 
Rrder  takes  to  Hyder  occurred  in  the  march  of  a  British  detacb- 
tSity  wuh  meiit  through  a  portion  of  the  country  formerly  po9- 
BauiatJung.  gessed  by  the  Naw&b  of  Kurpah  towards  Ountoor,  the 
reason  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  explain.  The  treaty  of  Masuli- 
patam  with  the  Nizam  contained  an  article  by  which  no  French 
were  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Deccan  ;  but  Basalut  Jong, 
the  Nizam's  brother,  had  a  small  corps  of  French  in  his  service : 
and  against  this  breach  of  treaty  the  Madras  Government  had  re- 
peatedly remonstrated,  both  to  Basalut  Jung  and  to  the  Nizam ; 
but  without  effect  Basalut  Jung,  however,  had  been  roughly 
handled  by  Hyder,  and  forced  to  pay  four  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  had 
Exni«nation  found  his  Frouch  corps  to  be  no  protection.  He  there- 
Q«  cbe  weau.  fo,^  ^^^^  overtures  to  Sir  T.  Rumbold  to  give  him 
the  support  of  an  English  force,  when  he  would  asmgn  the  dis- 
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trict  of  Oiintoor,  already  allotted  to  the  English  after  his  death,  in 
payment  of  it    This  mischievous  treaty  was  concluded ;  ,,  ^ 

f-.  -  _  lai^-r-ri  t     1      -Kf  It«  effect  »m 

out  It  gave  deep  offence  both  to  Hyder  and  the  Nizam.  Hydcr  and 
The  former  protested  against  the  occupation  of  the  Gun-  ^  '*'°' 
toor  Sircar  under  any  terms  by  the  English ;  the  Nizam  resented 
any  interference  with  members  of  his  family,  took  into  his  own 
Berrice  the  French  corps  which  his  brother  had  discharged,  and 
would,  there  is  litUe  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  the 
goTemor-^nera],  have  joined  Hyder,  had  not  the  report  of  Hyder^s 
baying  actually  received  a  deed  from  Dehly — which  included  the 
territories  of  Hyderabad — been  confirmed.  Sir  T.  Rumbold  remon- 
strated against  the  governor-general's  interference  against  his  treaty 
with  Basalut  Jung,  but  necessarily  without  effect ;  and  he  was 
sborily  afterwards  dismissed  by  a  resolution  of  the  directors,  which, 
however,  be  had  anticipated  by  leaving  Madras  without  per- 
mission. 

At  his  own  request,  the  English   force  did   not  proceed  to 
Basalut  Jung ;  but  the  Madras  Council  did  not  restore  iregottations 
the  Gontoor  Sircar,  and  at  this  juncture  an  envoy  from  SSSImiJu*^*' 
the  Mahratta  ministry  reached  Hyder.  NanaFumawees  »nd  Hyder. 
had  delayed  his  reply  to  General  Goddard's  requests  in  regard  to 
definite  terms  of  treaty,  for  he  had  hoped  to  stir  up  Hyder,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  watching  his  opportunity,  into  action  against  the 
English.    The  Mahratta  envoy  to  Hyder  promised  freely.    Not 
only  were  all  claims  for  arrears  of  chouth  to  be  resigned,  and 
future  payments  limited  to  eleven  lacs,  but  the  Krishna  was  to  be 
ncognised  as  the  northern  boimdary.    This,  it  is  evident,  was  the 
price  at  which  Hyder  agreed  to  engage  the  English ;  while,  secure 
of  Hydei^s  diversion,  Nana  Fumawees  had  little  hesitation  in 
rejecting  overtures  from  General  Goddard,  and  continuing  the 
war. 

Hyder  was  better  prepared  for  war  than  the  Mahrattas.  He 
had  a  well-organised  army  little  short  of  100,000  men,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  infantry,  and  some  of  his  cavalry,  had  been 
disciplined  by  French  officers.  His  artillery  also — which  amounted 
to  100  guns — had  been  organised  by  them,  and  was  thoroughly 
effective.  This  wni  had  been  his  darling  project  since  the  peace 
he  had  dictated  at  Madras ;  and  though  now  seventy-  „  ^  ^^ 
^ight  years  old,  his  ambition  impelled  him  to  attempt  punuions  for 
the  destmction  of  the  English  power  of  Madras,  in  ^^' 
order  that,  with  no  enemy  in  his  rear,  he  should  be  free  to  advance 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan — Nizam  and  Mahrattas  alike — and 
even  to  that  of  Hindoatan.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  misgiving 
as  to  the  result.  The  war  against  the  *  infidel '  English  was  pro- 
claimed as  a  jeh&d,  or  holy  crusade,  in  all  the  mosques,  and  even 

xx2 
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in  the  Hindoo  temples  of  Mysore ;  and  on  July  20,  17^,  ^vrliile 
the  Council  of  Madras  could  neither  see,  nor  be  brooght 
iidviSecJon  to  Bce,  the  danger  by  which  they  were  threatened, 
Madras.  Hydcr  Ally  burst  through  the  passes  from  Mysore, 
and  burning  and  plundering  the  villages,  and  mutUating^  the 
people  as  it  poured  on,  his  army  invested  Arcot,  while  detach- 
ments advanced  to  within  nine  miles  of  Madras,  whence  the  smoke 
of  the  burning  villages  was  clearly  discernible. 

The  forces  of  the  Madras  presidency  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  8,000  men,  of  whom  2,500  were  in  Guntoor,  under  Colonel 
Baillie,  and  were  directed  to  form  a  junction  with  Sir  Hector 
Munro,  who  advanced  to  Conjeveram.  Ilyder,  without  attacking 
Munro's  force,  sent  his  son  l^ppoo,  with  a  select  division  of  his 
army,  to  prevent  Colonel  Baillie's  progress,  which  had 
Bniiue'a  bocu  delayed  by  a  flood  in  the  river  Cortella ;  and  on 
Htu^MhY  September  6,  Tippoo  attacked  Baillie,  but  with  no 
Tippoo.  result ;  and  as  Bcdllie  saw  no  means  of  advancing,  he 

requested  Sir  Hector  Munro  to  march  with  his  whole  force  to 
his  assistance.  Instead  of  this,  however,  Munro  dispatched 
Colonel  Fletcher  with  1,100  men  to  join  Baillie,  and  he  succeeded 
in  doing  so  vrith  some  difficulty.  The  united  brigades  now  ad- 
yanced  on  this  9th,  but  Hyder  suddenly  surrounded  them  with  his 
whole  army,  as  they  bivouacked  during  the  night  of  that  day,  and 
further  progress  was  impossible.  After  fighting  for  most  part  of 
the  lOth  with  untiring  resolution  and  valour,  Baillie,  having 
only  300  Europeans  lef^  and  despairing  of  assistance  from  Mnnro> 

Baillie  .l.^  '^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^**°^  Surrendered,  and 
rendera :        the  troops  laid  down  their  arms.    In  this  helpless  con- 

t^mpt'uv  dition^  they  were  savagely  attacked,  and  would  all  have 
maaaacred.  ^ye^j^  put  to  death,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
French  officers.  Had  Munro  moved  up  as  he  heard  the  cannonade, 
the  army  of  Hyder  must  have  suffered  a  terrible  defeat ;  instead  <^ 
which,  with  a  scandalous  incapacity,  if  it  does  not  deserve  a 
Retreat  of  Severer  designation,  Munro  threw  his  heavy  gtms 
Monro.  ^q^o  a  tank,  sacrificed  most  of  his  stores,  and  retreated 

in  precipitate  confusion  upon  Madras.  Thus  perished  a  reputa- 
tion which  had  risen  high  at  the  battle  of  Buxar  and  in  the 
mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  campaign 
which  had  only  lasted  three  weeks,  but  which  had  alreadj  lost 
the  whole  of  the  Western  Camatic  The  victory  was  a  glorious 
triumph  to  Hyder,  and  the  bloody  scenes  of  Baillie's  defeat  were 
painted  on  the  waUs  of  his  palace  at  Seringapatam,  as  may  yet  be 
seen,  with  every  exaggeration  of  insulting  detail  that  could  be 
devised. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE  SECOND  MT80RB  WAB  (concluded),  1780  TO  1784. 

ExGAeED  aa  he  was  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  had  eveiy 
appearance  of  being  long  protracted,  and  which  demanded  all  his 
resources  in  men  and  money/  Mr.  Hastings  received 
the  news  of  Hyder*8  sudden  attack,  and  the  miserable  proctmiing 
catastrophe  which  had  followed  it,  with  undaunted  govenioi^ 
resolution.     In  little  more  than  a  fortnight  he  had  **"*™^ 
dispatched  the  veteran,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
triumphs,  with  all  the  forces  that  could  be  collected,  and  fifteen 
Iftcs  of  rupees ;  and  he  boldly  stopped  the  company's  remittances, 
and  applied  them  to  the  use  of  thtf  war.    He  also  removed  Mr. 
Whitehill,  the  acting-president  of  Madras,  from  office ;  for  having, 
notwithstanding  his  instructions  for  its  release,  delayed  to  give  up 
Guntoor.  More  could  not  have  been  undertaken  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  effect  was  at  once  perceptible.    Instead  of  driving 
the  English  into  the  sea,  as  he  boasted  he  would  do, 
Hyder  now  found  his  old  opponent  Coote  in  the  field  coot«'<» 
Against  him.    Arcot  had  capitulated  after  a  long  siege,  "**'^*"*"'*- 
in  which  the  native  troops  of  the  garrison  had  been  corrupted  by 
Hjder*s  officers,  and  Hyder  himself  was  engaged  in  besieging 
Wandiwash — which,  under  the  brave  Lieutenant  Flint,  held  out 
g^lantly — and  other  forts  in  the  Camatic.     Sir  Eyre  Coote,  in 
order  to  obtain  supplies  by  sea,  had  moved,  in  January  1781, 
towards  Cuddalore.     On  the  19th,  he  reached  Chingliput,  and 
thence  a  detachment,  under  Captain  Davis,  took  Carangooty  by  a 
f^fp  de  matHf  where  a  good  deal  of  rice  was  obtained.    On  the 
2:$ni,  he  reached  Wandiwash,  where  he  found  Lieutenant  ji^,,^^  ^^ 
Flint  with  only  one  day's  ammunition  remaining  for  wandiwMh. 
the  hundred  men  who  composed  the  garrison,  and  thence  he 
marched  to  Porto  Novo ;  but  he  was  sorely  distressed  for  provisions, 
And  lay  there  inactive  for  nearly  four  months,  when  he  attacked 
the  fortified  temple  of  ChiUumbrum,  but  was  repulsed  on  June  18. 
Hvder  now  deemed  his  enemy  weak,  and  advancing  suddenly 
^pon  Cuddalore  with  80,000  men,  took  up  a  position  in  Hydei'* 
the  English  front  on  the  road  to  Cuddalore,  and  threw  »»▼•»«»«•. 
up  extensive  fieldworks  for  its  defence.     Coote,  who  had  been 
vainly  endeavouring  to  bring  Hyder  to  action,  and  for  want  of 
Applies  had  been  nearly  inactive,  was  now  on  his  march  from 
^'orto  Novo  to  Cuddalore,  on  July  1^  with  about  8,000  men,  when 
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he  diflCOTered  the  enemy.    The  troops  had  onlj  four  days'  proTi- 
attock*  ®^^°*>  which  they  carried  on  their  backs,  and  Hjder'g 
uyder's         position  was  a  very  strong  one.   Nevertheless,  Gootedid 
*^^^*  not  hesitate  to  attack  him.  A  road  which  had  been  cut 

through  the  jungle  and  sand-hills,  intended  for  a  flank  attack  upon 
the  English,  was  happily  discovered,  and  by  this  a  part  of  Coote*s 
army  advanced,  while  two  other  divisions  in  line  passed  the  aaod- 
and  deiMta  ^^^  ^°  front.  The  battle  was  hotly  contested  for  sx 
**•  hours,  but  ended  in  a  complete  victory  over  Hyder'« 

forces,  by  which  he  lost  10,000  men ;  and  Coote,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  not  more  than  300.  The  English  artillery  had  been 
excellently  served,  and  had  been  dragged  into  action  by  the 
Sepoys.  His  father's  defeat  caused  Tippoo  to  ndse  the  siege  of 
Wandiwash,  and  to  retire  to  Arcot 

On  August  27,  Coote's  army  was  attacked  by  Hyder  near  Tripa- 
,  .^  ^  ^  sore,  but  without  any  result,  though  the  losses  on  each 
the  cam-  Bide  were  senous.  Coote,  worn  out  by  the  service,  and 
^  ^^  constat  anxiety  in  regard  to  supplies  and  provisions, 

would  have  resigned  the  command,  but  for  Jjot6L  Macartney's  en- 
treaties to  the  contrary ;  and  taking  charge  of  a  convoy  for  the 
relief  of  Vellore,  he  defeated  Hyder  severely,  at  the  pass  of 
Sholinghur,  on  September  27;  not  less  than  6,000  of  Hyder*s 
cavalry  being  destroyed  in  their  charges  upon  the  English  guns. 
With  the  relief  of  Vellore  and  capture  of  Chittore,  the  season  4 
campaign  against  Hyder  was  brought  to  a  close  with  good  effect 

The  English  and  Dutch  were  now  at  war;  and  Lord  Macartney 
w  with  th  ^^^^  Coote  to  attack  their  principal  settlement,  Xegm- 
Duich.  patam.  This  Coote  declined  to  do  in  the  face  of  Hyder's 

Siege  of  positions ;  but  Lord  Macartney  dispatched  Sir  Hector 
>'e9apatAm.    ^f mjjQ^  ^j^jj  j^  fopce  made  up  of  seamen,  marines,  and 

other  detached  parties,  and  the  place  was  invested,  and  the  siege 
commenced,  on  October  21.  On  November  12,  the  garrison,  which 
The  garrison  numbered  upwards  of  6,600  men,  and  far  exceeded  the 
capitulates,  besieging  force,  capitulated :  and  the  military  stores  ind 
goods  found  in  the  fort  were  numerous  and  valuable. 

The  year  1762  was  opened  by  an  advance  to  relieve  VeUore,  by 
Campaign  ot  ^^^  ^y®  Coote,  ou  January  2,  which  was  successful 
^'^^'  and  well-timed,  as  the  place  could  not  have  held  out 

much  longer ;  but  the  English  sustained  a  reverse  on  Februazr  1^« 
in  the  defeat  of  a  detachment  of  about  2,000  men,  under  Colooel 
Braithwaite,  in  Tanjore,  by  the  army  of  Tippoo,  consisting  of 
Lally's  corps  of  Europeans,  with  20,000  horse  and  20,000  inisntzr. 
Colonel  Braithwaite's  small  force — nearly  aU  SepoT*— 
Colonel  defended  itself  desperately  for  two  days,  and  inflicted 

great  loss  on  the  enemy ;  but  it  was  in  the  end  0Te2^ 
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whelmed.    The  details  of  ibis  gallant  but  unequal  combat  are 
given  at  length  by  Mr.  Mill,  yol.  iv.  pp.  212-3,  and  he  records  a 
deeeryedly  high  tribute  to  its  conduct.    '  The  annals  of  war^*  he 
writes,  '  can  seldom  exhibit  a  parallel  to  the  firmness  and  perse- 
Teiance  *  of  this  little  army.    This  loss  was,  however, 
counterbalanced  by  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  garrison  defence  of 
of  Tellicheny,  in  Malabar,  under  Major  Abingdon,  who  ''*"**^***"^- 
had  been  besieged  for  eighteen  months  by  a  Mysore  army.   Being, 
however,  reinforced  from  Bombay,  he  sallied  on  the  enemy's  camp 
oo  the  night  of  January  7,  routed  his  forces,   and  took  1,200 
priaoners,  with  sixty  guns.    Th^  reduction  of  Calicut  followed; 
and  Colonel  Humberstone,  who  arrived  from  England  with  1,000 
men,  rallied  the  chie&  of  the  country  about  him,  and  created  a 
formidable  division  against  Hyder's  authority  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  his  dominions. 

To  Ryder's  perception,  the  western  was  by  far  the  weakest 
portion  of  his  territory  i  open  to  attack  from  the  English  by  sea, 
and  by  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  he  now  perceived  the  English 
were  making  peace.  He  dreaded  their  power,  which,  in  concert 
with  that  of  the  English,  might  overwhelm  him ;  and  the  governor- 
general  had  already  secured  the  Nizam's  neutrality,  even  could 
his  co-operation  have  been  obtuned  at  any  price.  Still,  the  French 
remained ;  and  for  a  time  Hyder  was  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of 
a  powerful  fleet  under  Admiral  Suffirein.  Early  in  .^ 
January  that  fleet  had  reached  the  coast ;  and  though  Preocb  neet 
partially  crippled  by  an  action  with  Admiral  Hughes,  Admini 
the  French  admiral  succeeded  in  landing  2,000  infantry  8°***"' 
and  1,000  Africans  at  Porto  Novo.  Cuddalore,  which  had  been 
weakly  garrisoned,  was  taken,  and  Hyder's  hopes  again  rose. 
Various  other  aflairs  followed ;  but  with  little  result  to  either  side, 
except  the  loss  by  the  English  of  a  party  of  European  cavalry, 
which  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  almost  destroyed.  The 
real  interest  of  the  warfare  at  this  period  lay  in  the  naval  engage- 
ments between  the  fleets ;  but  though  superior  in  ships,  mdecisive 
Suf&ein  was  unable  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  n»T«i»ctioni. 
Hughes,  and  the  last  action  fought  off  Trincomalee  was  severe, 
though  without  result.  Soon  afterwards.  Admiral  Hughes  was 
obliged  to  proceed  to  Bombay  to  refit  j  but  his  place  was  in  no 
degree  supplied,  as  was  hoped,  by  Admiral  Bickerton,  who,  after 
landing  4,000  men  whom  he  had  brought  from  England,  also 
sailed  for  Bombay. 

The  close  of  the  season  had  in  all  respects  a  gloomy  aspect, 
for  Madras  was  suffering  from  famine ;  the  Camatic 
was  desolated  by  the  war ;  the  renowned  Bussy  was  rroapecu  at 
expected  with  reinforcements  for  the  French ;  and  there  ^'■^"^ 
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was  a  recmrence  of  hurricanes,  whicb  caused  great  loss  ind 
damage.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  too,  was  obliged  by  his  shattered  health 
to  return  to  Bengal.  In  the  west,  Colonel  Humberstone  had  made 
progress  as  far  as  PilghautcheTy,  but  he  was  recalled  by  the 
Bombay  government,  who  were  not  prepared  to  support  him,  and 
in  his  retreat  was  harassed  by  Tippoo,  whom  his  father  had  dis- 
patched for  the  purpose.  He  had  attacked  Colonel  Humberstone  on 
Death  of  November  29,  but  without  effect,  and  was  waiting  for 
Hyder.  heavy  guns,  when  news  reached  him  of  his  fathers 

death  in  camp  on  December  7.  Hyder  had  been  long  ill,  and  his 
last  moments  are  thus  described  by  Meer  Hussein  Ally,  his 
faithful  biographer.  <  He  had  directed  that  water  might  be  made 
ready  for  him  to  bathe,  and  although  the  physicians  objected  to 
his  bathing,  the  servants  turned  them  out  of  the  tent,  and  the 
Naw&b  bathed.  Then,  having  put  on  clean  clothes^  he  repeated 
some  prayer  or  invocation  on  his  fingers,  rubbing  his  face ;  and  at 
the  same  time  dispatched  2,000  horse  to  ravage  the  countzy  of 
the  Poligars,  and  5,000  horse  to  Madras  for  the  same  purpose- 
Then  he  took  a  little  broth,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  That  same 
night  his  ever-victorious  spirit  took  its  flight  to  Paradise.'  He 
His  ciiarao-  ^^  eighty  years  old,  and  during  his  last  eventful  cam- 
^^-  p&ign  had  been  as  active  almost,  as  ever ;  yet  he  had 

been  suffering  from  a  virulent  carbuncle  or  cancer  in  the  back, 
which,  in  the  end,  caused  his  death.  The  student  is  referred  to 
Colonel  Wilks's  *  History  of  Mysore*  for  detaili*  of  his  strange 
character  and  the  romantic  events  of  his  careei^  which  possess  varied 
interest.  Nor,  except  Sivajee,  is  there  one  of  the  great  adventureis 
of  India  who  can  be  compared  with  Hyder,  whether  as  to  ability 
or  success.  Hyder  was  however,  according  to  his  native  biographer, 
a  cold-hearted,  cruel  man,  possessing  and  evincing  no  affection, 
except  to  his  son  Tippoo,  who  he  believed  would  lose  all  that 
he  had  gained.  He  never  made  a  friend,  even  of  his  wife,  of 
whom  he  was  afraid ;  and  every  one  around  him,  to  the  very  last, 
was  watched  by  his  spies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  naturallj 
affectionate  disposition  of  Sivajee  was  displayed  in  many  engaging 
forms,  and  continued  unchanged  to  his  death.  Hyder's  death  wu 
kept  secret  in  camp — though  his  remains  were  dispatched  to 
Mysore — ^until  the  arrival  of  his  son  Tippoo,  who,  by  a  liberal 
donation  to  his  army,  and  payment  of  arrears,  succeeded  to  his 
father^s  great  possessions  without  opposition. 

Had  the  Madras  army  possessed  a  fit  commander  at  this  critical 
period,  a  possibly  fatal  blow  could  have  been  struck  against  the 
Mysore  army  before  Tippoo's  arrival  j  but  General  Stuart  vm 
perverse,  disobedient,  and  incapable,  and  allowed  the  opportunity 
to  pass  without  attempting  a  single  movement.    On  the  other 
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hand,  Tippoo,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  war  in  the  Camatic, 
withdrew  his  army^  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  French  troops, 
to  the  west.    Sir  Eyre  Coote  had  been  again  dispatched  to  Madras 
by  Mr.  Hastings ;  but  the  gallant  yeteran,  worn  out  by  Deatii  of  str 
disease,  and  exposure  during  the  yoyage,  in  which  the  ^^'^^  ^'°*"*- 
ship  was  chased  for  seyeral  days  by  French  yessels,  expired  two 
days  after  he  had  landed  at  Madras.    Bussy  had  now 
reached  India,  and  assumed  command  of  the  French  re'turnB  to 
forces  at  Cuddalore  on  April  10,  1783.    He  had  aa    "  *' 
army  of  2,300  Europeans  and  5,000  Sepoys,  and  could  he  haye 
co-operated  with  Tippoo,  the  results  to  the  English  would  have 
been  yery  embarrassing.    As  it  was,  engagements  between  the 
French  ^eet    and  Admiral  Hughes  had   the  effect   of  driving 
Admiral  Suffrein  from  the  coast,  and  Bussy  was  reduced  to  his 
own  resources.    General  Stuart  now  marched  on  Cud-  caddaioro 
dalore  with  3,000  Europeans  and  11,500  Sepoys,  and  {S'enlfAi^^ 
inyested  it  on  June  7.  On  the  13th,  Bussy  made  a  sally,  stuart, 
which  resulted  in  a  general  action,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  with 
the  capture  of  thirteen  guns,  though  not  without  in-  ^i,o  defteu 
flicting  the  seyere  loss  of  920  Europeans  in  killed  and  ®'*"'- 
wonnded  upon  General  Stuart's  army.    While  the  battle  was  in 
progress,  Admiral  Suilrein's  fleet  appeared  off  the  town ;  but  he 
was  brought  to  action  by  Admiral  Hughes,  who  came  up  from 
Porto  Noyo,  though    again  without    decisiye  result.    Hughes, 
however,  whose  crews  were  disabled  by  scurvy,  was 
obliged  to  proceed  to  Madras  to  refit,  and  Suflrein,  avail-  reinforced  by 
ing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  reinforced  Bussy  with  dl-feSi'  by ' 
2,300  marines  and  sailors.  With  these  and  his  garrison,  ®'"^^ 
Bussy  attacked  General  Stuart's  camp  on  June  25,  at  night :  but  he 
was  repulsed  with  heayy  loss,  and  Bemadotte,  then  a  sergeant,  and 
afterwards  King  of  Sweden,  was  taken  prisoner.  Nothing,  however, 
had  been  effected  in  regard  to  siege  operations  by  General  Stuart, 
and  it  is  probable  he  might  have  been  altogether  repulsed,  for  his 
fine  army  was  much  weakened  by  losses  and  sickness ;  pe^ce 
but  the  arrival  of  news  of  peace  between  England  and  SJSSd  and 
France  prevented  further  collision,  and   by  the  con-  France. 
yention  which  ensued,  Bussy  engaged  to  withdraw  the  French 
troops  in  Tippoo's  service. 

Meanwhile,  Tippoo  had  proceeded  to  the  western  coast  to  op- 
pose an  invasion  by  General  Matthews,  who  had  been  Pmcecdinffa 
dispatched  from  Bombay,  and  after  some  successes  was  °'  tipim>o. 
directed  by  the  Bombay  government  to  attack  Bednore,  on  the 
tableland  of  Mysore.  The  path  which  led  up  to  it  was  almost 
impregnable ;  but  the  42nd  Highlanders,  led  by  Colonel  Macleod, 
bravely  carried  all  the  defences,  and  the  town  and  districts  were 
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eurrendered  bj  the  natave  officer  in  command.  To  this  point  of 
danger  Tippoo  now  proceeded  by  forced  marches,  and  inyested 
Bednore  ^^^  ^ort  on  April  9.  It  was  gallantly  defended  for 
capiiaiatea.  fi^^  months  j  but  with  no  hope  of  relief  the  garrison 
was  obliged  to  capitulate^  and  their  defence  forms  one  of  the  mot, 
^  interesting  and  wonderful  episodes  of  Indian  war.    The 

▼ioiatefl  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  shamefully  violated  bj 
on.  rp*pp^^^  QQ  ^^Q  ground  that  treasure  had  been  carried 
away ;  and  the  surviyors  of  the  brave  garrison,  instead  of  beiDf 
sent  to  the  coast,  as  Tippoo  had  engaged^  were  immured  in  the 
fortresses  of  Mysore. 

From  Bednore,  Tippoo  proceeded  to  Mangalore  with  his  whole 
army,  at  least  100,000  strong.  The  place  was  garrisoned  by  TOO 
English  and  2,800  native  soldiers,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  acd 
Defraw  of  mAde  a  noble  defence,  until  August  2,  when  an  armistice 
Mangalore.  eusued,  and  continued  till  January  SO,  when  the  garri- 
son— unable  to  obtain  provisions,  either  according  to  agreement 
^m  Tippoo,  or  from  Bombay  or  Madras,  and  reduced  to  the  Ust 
extremities  by  famine— marched  out  with  the  honours  of  wir  to 

Tellicherry.  Another  diversion  had,  however, been  mide 
nf  Colonel  agaiust  Tippoo  by  Colonel  Fullerton,  who,  with  13^500 
Fuuerion.  ^^^^  ^^^  reduced  Dindigul,  P&lgautchery,  and  Coimbi- 
toor,  and  was  now  on  the  confines  of  Mysore,  ready  and  able  to 
advance  against  the  capital.  Another  army  was  employed  in  the 
Kurpa  territory,  on  the  north-east  of  Mysore,  and,  owing  to 
Tippoo's  cruelties,  the  Hindoos  of  his  dominions  were  known  to 
be  disaffected*  By  a  bold  venture,  therefore,  the  Rajah  of  Mjsoie 
might  have  been  released,  and  restored  under  British  interventioiu 
This,  which  afterwards  occurred,  was  not  then  however  to  hap- 
Lord  Mar  pen ;  for  Lord  Macartney,  in  defiance  of  the  govenor- 
negotutei  general's  instructions,  had  opened  negotiations  with 
wKhTippoa  Tippoo  and  agreed  to  a  truce  ;  and  it  is  now  impoasible 
to  read,  without  a  sense  of  humiliation,  the  absurd  proceedings  of 
the  ever-incapable  Council  of  Madras.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
although  Bengal  had  its  Clive,  Hastings,  and  even  meritorious 
subordinate  ofiicers,  and  Governor  Hornby  and  a  stout-hearted 

Council  had  guided  Bombay  through  a  momentoos 
proceediiiffa  crisis  with  the  Mahrattas,  Madras,  except  Mr.  Saunders, 
cnuneii  of  had  never  possessed  a  chief  of  political  capability  or 
Madraa.  resolution.  The  Council  sent  commissioners  to  Tippoo, 
whom  another  campaign  must  have  compelled  to  become  their 
suppliant,  to  ask  peace;  and  he  detained  them  haughtily  for  three 
months.  He  then  sent  them  back  to  Madras  with  an  agent  of  hii 
own.  It  was  in  vain  Mr.  Hastings  protested  that  the  only  coune  for 
peace  was  to  dictate  it,  as  Hyder  had  done  to  Madras,  at  the  gates 
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of  the  Mjrsore  capital.  *  How  will  you  managfe  the  beaet/  said 
Mieaioiiary  Swartz  to  Colonel  Fullerton, '  now  you  quit  the  reins?' 
How  indeed !  Lord  Macartney  was  beyond  control,  and  managed 
matters  after  his  own  fashion.  He  sent  back  his  commissioners 
with  Tippoo's  envoy,  and  as  they  proceeded,  they  were  mocked 
and  insulted  at  every  stage.  At  Mangalore,  gibbets  ,„,„,t,t^^,,^ 
were  erected  opposite  to  their  tents :  and  such  was  the  Britiih  com- 
dread  they  were  in,  that  they  had  planned  to  escape  ™ 
to  the  English  ships  in  the  roads.  Nor  was  it  till  Tippoo  was 
actually  in  possession  of  Mangalore,  that  he  would  condescend  to 
notice  the  matter  at  all.  At  last,  on  March  11,  1784,  as  Tippoo 
caused  it  to  be  recorded,  Hhe  English  commissioners  stood 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  the  treaty  in  their  Tippoo's 
hands,  for  two  hours,  using  every  form  of  flattery  and  ncor^. 
supplication  to  induce  compliance.  The  Vakeels  of  Poona  and 
Hyderabad  united  in  the  most  abject  entreaties,  and  His  Majesty, 
the  Shadow  of  God,  was  at  length  softened  into  assent'  The 
haais  of  the  treaty  was  the  restitution  of  mutual  conquests ;  and, 
after  its  execution,  the  English  commissioners  hurried  back  to 
Madraa,  leaving  the  release  of  the  prisoners  to  be  e£Pected  by  the 
officer  who  commanded  their  escort  This  difficult  duty  was 
hrarely  executed.  180  officers  of  all  grades,  900  English,  and 
1,600  native  soldiers  were  rescued  from  captivity,  and  their 
accounts  of  their  barbarous  treatment,  and  the  cold-blooded 
miuders  of  Qeneral  Matthews  and  many  others,  cannot  be  read 
witiiottt  mingled  feelings  of  execration  and  compassion.  Like 
every  peace  concluded  by  Madras,  this  was  no  more  than  an 
incooaequent  makeshift,  and  vnth  a  man  of  Tippoo's  haughty  and 
arrogant  character,  there  was  no  hope  of  its  being  observed  longer 
than  suited  his  convenience. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  PB0GBES8  OP  ETENTS  DT  HINDOSTAIT,  1773  TO  1787. 

Apteb  the  retirement  of  the  Mahratta  forces  in  1773,  Nujnf  Kbao 
Affair*  of  resumed  his  office,  as  minister,  at  Dehly ;  and,  aasisted 
Dcuiy.  )^j  ^he  Vizier  of  Oadh,  expelled  their  garrisons  from 

the  provinces  yet  possessed  by  the  emperor ;  and  he  was  socoBtdai 
also  against  the  J&ts.    His  efforts  were  neutralised,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  seyeral  years,  by  the  acts  of  his  deputy  at  Dehlj; 
but  he  ultimately  oyercame  his  difficulties,  and,  as  the  last  of  the 
imperial  ministers  and  generals,  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  state 
Death  of        ^^  great  fidelity,  judgment,  and  ability,  imtil  ho 
KujufKhM.    rteath,  which  occurred  in  1782.     His  adopted  son, 
Afrasiab  Ehan,  succeeded  to  his  office ;  but  factions  arose  in  the 
court,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Assassination  of  the  principal  conspirator  by  a  member  of  his  own 
prooeedin      ^«^tion,  that  Afrasiab  Khan  in  some  respects  regained 
and  deMigug    his  authority.    Sindia  meanwhile  was  a  close  obeerrer 
of  local  events.    Before  the  re-consolidated  power  of 
Xujuf  Khan,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  had  small  chances  of  success; 
but  by  the  division  of  Dehly  into  factions,  the  imperial  resources 
had  been  greatly  weakened ;  the  English,  as  he  was  assured  hj 
Mr.  Hastings,  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  him ;    and  from 
Poona  he  expected  no  opposition.    In  the  year  1784,  the  Princs 
Tbemfnia-      Mirza  Juw6n  Bukht  fled  from  Dehly  to  Lukhnow,  and 
fSrBriluh"    claimed  for  himself  and  his  father  the  protection  of 
auiiuoce,      Mr.  Hastings ;  when  Afrasiab  Khan  offered  any  tenns 
that  might  be  demanded  for  both,  provided  he  was  assisted  by  the 
English  against  the  opposite  faction,  the  chief  of  which,  Mahomed 
which  m        Beg,  was  still  in  rebellion.    But  Mr.  Hastings  declined 
declined.        ^  interfere :  and  Afrasiab  Khan,  in  his  extremity,  sought 
the  assistance  of  Sindia,  who  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  had  long  desired,  of  obtaining  authority  at  Dehly. 
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On  October  22,  1784,  Sindia  met  the  emperor  and  Dentiinf 
Afr&^ab  Khan  at  Agra ;  but  before  any  arrangementa  kiiu?!*'^ 
could  be  effected,  Afrasiab  Khan  was  assassinated,  gtndfn's 
Sindia  now  became  master  of  the  situation.    Declining  power, 
the  high  office  of  UmeeiH)ol-Oomra,  or  chief  of  the  nobles,  for 
himself,  he  obtained  for  the  P^hwah  the  dignity  of  Vakeel-i- 
Mootluq,  or  supreme  deputy  of  the  empire;  accepting,  ne becomes 
at  the  same  time,  the  office  of  deputy  executive  minister,  ^J^XmSaIS^ 
with  the  command  of  the  imperial  army.    There  was  in-chieL 
no  one  to  dispute  his  authority,  and  the  factious  nobles,  who  had 
been  in  rebellion,  submitted  to  him ;  but  though  the  accession  of 
dignity  to  the  Ptehwah  gratified  the  Mahratta  people  at  large,  it 
augmented  the  jealousy  of  Nana  Fumawees,  Holkar,  and  other 
authorities,  from  whom  no  assistance  oeuld  be  looked  for,  at  least 
for  the  present. 

In  1786,  Sindia  demanded  the  arrears  of  tribute  from  the  Raj- 
poots at  the  gates  of  Jeypore,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  Rei)eiiinn  of 
paid ;  but  on  a  demand  being  sent  for  the  balance,  the  "*•  ^Ji»«o««- 
Rajpoots  rebelled.    He  had  a  powerful  army,  his  infantiy  being 
commanded  and  disciplined  by  M.  Benoit  de  Boigne,  one  of  the 
ablest  adventurers  that  ever  appeared  in  India;    but    it  was 
weakened  by  detachments  employed  against  the  Sikhs,  and  the 
ttmy  of  the  emperor  wan  disaffected.    Sindia,  notwithstanding, 
fought  an  action  with  the  Rajpoots,  who  had  been  RmduiB 
joined  by  the  discontented  nobility :    at  the  close  of  ifi'^Vui*"** 
which  the  emperor^s  regular  infantry,  with  eighty  guns,  Qwaiior. 
went  over  to  the  enemy.   This  was  a  severe  and  unexpected  blow ; 
hat  Sindia  met  his  misfortune  with  patience  and  ability.     With- 
drawing for  a  time  to  Gwalior,  he  wrote  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
Nana  Fumawees  for  assistance,  in  which,  after  enumerating  his 
<i^ni  services,  he  besought  him  to  banish  suspicion  and  '  prevent 
our  empire  fh)m  being  disunited  and  overthrown.'    The  Rajpoots 
^  latterly  kept  aloof  from  the  contest,  which  lay  between  Ismail 
Beg,  the  head  of  the  adverse  faction,  and  6hol6m  Ehadir,  a 
Rohilla  chief,  who  for  the  present  was  plundering  friends  and  foes 
*^e.  They  had,  however,  united  for  the  siege  of  Agra,  Battle  nev 
when  Siodia's  forces  advanced  to  raise  the  siege,  aided  ^^^ 
^7  the  Jits.     An  action  was  the  consequence,  in  which,   on 
^pnl  24,  1786,  Sindia's  troops  were  defeated,  and  retreated  to 
Bhurtpoor.    Agra,  however,  still  held  out,  and  the  Mahrattas  and 
iits  having  again  advanced,  defeated  Ismail  Beg  in  turn  on  June  18. 
They  could  not,  however,  save  the  unfortunate  emperor,  obnimn 
Ghol&m  Khadir  had  gained  possession  of  the  palace,  ^'I'^l;,^?; 
^kere  a  scene  of  shocking  barbarity  ensued,  which  i^,d*SdJ*'' 
baldly  finds  a  parallel  in  the  worst  times  of  the  elder  ^<«- 
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imperial  djnasties :  Ghol&m  Ehadir  himself  put  out  the  emperor's 
eyes ;  and  his  whole  family,  males  and  females  alike,  were  pablicdy 
exposed,  and  treated  with  horrible  indignity.  This  conduct  had 
the  effect  of  inducing  Ismail  Beg  to  join  Sindia,  who,  at  last  rezn- 
obobun  forced  from  Poona,  was  enabled  to  send  his  ixocfp^ 
fxwaieA  by  <M<s^uist  Dehly,  whenoe  Qholam  Khadir  fled ;  but  ^was 
sindia.  afterwards  discoTered  and  taken  to  Sindia's   camp, 

where  he  was  executed. 
The  emperor  was  now  reseated  on  his  throne  with  great  pomp, 
but  the  actual  power  rested  with  Sindia,  who  continued 
power  steadily  to  consolidate  his  position.    The  whole  of  the 

incmses.       imperial  dominions  in  Hindostan  now  belonged  to  him, 
as  the  P^hwah's  deputy ;  the  blinded  emperor  existed  only  as  a 
pageant.    There  were  possible  enemies  in  the  BajpootSy  and  in 
Mahomedan  combinations  against  him;  but  these  were  distant 
contingencies,  and  to  provide  against  them  he  strengthened  and  re- 
formed his  army  in  a  remarkable  degree.    De  Boigne's  infantij 
now  consisted  of  twenty-four  regiments,  with  200  excellent  gnna, 
of  yarious  calibre,  and  was  in  every  respect  well  commanded  by 
European  officers;  and  the  rest  of  his  troops  were  more  efficient 
than  they  had  ever  been  before.    Such,  therefore,  was  Sindia's 
condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  Lord  Comwallia; 
the  positions  of  other  great  powers  in  India  being  intelligible  &oai 
the  current  narrative.  They  may  be  thus  summarised :  In  Hindoe- 
tan,  Sindia,  and  in  the  Deccan,  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  he  was 
connected ;  the  Nizam,  Tippoo  Sooltan  of  Mysore,  and  the  l^g^i^h 


CHAPTER  n. 

EVENTS  IK  BENGAL,  1780  TO  1786. 

Thebe  is  no  portion  of  the  varied  nature  of  Wanen  Hastings* 
Warren  administration  as  governor-general  which  more  abounds 
Hutinga'  vrith  interesting  detail  than  the  establishment  of  ooorts 
tion  of'  "^  of  justice.  In  the  appointment  of  a  royal  court,  and 
justice.  ^^^  introduction  to  some  extent  of  English  law,  the 
parliament  of  England  had  no  doubt  acted  to  the  best  of  thdr 
j  udgment  for  the  relief  of  the  *  oppressed  natives  of  Bengal,'  as  they 
TberoTBi  y^QW  then  designated;  but  it  soon  began  to  be  ex- 
^^^  perienced  that  the  royal  court  oould  be  used  as  an  in- 

strument of  vexatious  interference,  and  of  greater  practical  op- 
pression and  suffering,  than  even  the  inefficient  and  notoriously 
corrupt  courts  of  the  former  native  administration.  It  need 
hardly  be  stated  that  English  law,  and  the  procedure  of  English 
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courtSy   were  entirelj  unknown  to  the  people  of  Bengal;   and 
when  writs  and  processeB  began  to  usue  from  an  hitherto  unknown 
and  myaterioua  power,  which  seemed  to  be  backed  by  the  whole 
authority  of  the  government,  uniTersal  terror  and  consteination 
were  the  result     The  old  local  courts  were  utterly  ignored  by  the 
judges  of  the  crown .:  and  the  idolent  and  actually  lawless  pro- 
ceedings of  the  attorneys  and  their  myrmidons,  who^  in  many 
iniftaoces,  resorted  to  actual  force,  raised  a  storm  of  discontent  in 
the  provinces  which  it  became  most  difficult  to  appease.    It  was 
impossible  also  that  the  judges  should  not  be  brought  into  direct 
collision  with  the  executive  government ;  and  the  struggle— which 
is  replete  with  interest,  and  is  very  fully  detailed  in  tiie  histories 
of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Thornton — ^resulted,  in  1780,  in  the  separation 
of  the  ordinary  civil  procedure  from  that  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  court  of  appeal,  which  was  called  the 
Sudder  Bewany.    To  preside  over  lids  court  the  chief  gadder 
justice,  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  who  still  held  that  office,  was  ^^^^ 
appointed,  and  he  drew  up  a  strict  code  of  laws  for  the  etubuthed. 
regulation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  new  provincial  and  district  civil 
courts,  admirably  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  judges,  as  well 
as  of  ^e  people.    Thus  the  new  system  not  only  worked  well,  but 
was  a  boon,  than  which  nothing  more  practically  useful  could  have 
been  devised.  Mr.  Hastings  was  afterwards  violently  attacked  in 
England  for  the  creation  of  the  new  court,  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
was  recalled  for  having  accepted  the  office  of  its  judge;  but  though 
the  chief  justice  was  subsequently  withdrawn  from  the  court,  and 
the  crown  and  company's  courts  were  separated,  the  arrangement 
and  functions  of  the  Sudder  Dewiiny  remained  in  force  until  a  very 
late  period. 

If  the  expenses  of  three  separate  wars  with  the  Mahrattas,  the 
French  and  Dutch,  and  Ilyder  Ally,  had  not  drained  Pintneui 
the  Bengal  treasury,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Hastings'  "^*»i^ 
financial  administration  would  have  proved  most  satisfactory  to 
him  and  to  the  company.  His  early  success,  before  he  received 
the  appointment  of  governor-general,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned; and  his  improved  systems  of  rental,  and  collections  of 
revenooi  had  been  at  least  as  successful  as  could  be  expected  in  a 
commencement  of  reform.  Still,  the  drain  on  his  treasuzy  had 
never  ceased :  Bombay  afforded  nothing  that  could  be  depended 
upon.  The  Cantatic  had  been  wasted  by  fire,  sword,  and  famine ; 
and  the  administration  of  the  Northern  Circars  had  been  corrupt 
and  neglectful.  Moreover,  the  demands  for  money  in  England 
were  load  and  incessant :  and  the  debt  in  Bengal  had  now  again 
f^eached  upwards  of  a  million  sterling,  while  the  credit  of  the 
government  was  not  better  than  Hastings  had  found  it    In  his 
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extremity,  therefore,  he  sought  for  extra  sources  of  supply^  and  be 
UNjab  cbeyt  Called  upon  Hajah  Cheyt  Singh  of  Benares  for  a  contri- 
Biugh.  hution  to  the  puhlic  service  of  2,000  horse  and  five 

lacs  of  rupees.  The  terms  on  which  the  rajah  held  his  estate 
were  the  payment  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees  per 
year;  hut  he  can  hardly  he  said  to  have  heen  an  independent 
trihutary,  so  much  as  the  renter  of  a  property  which  was  always 
suhject  to  enhanced  demand,  or,  according  to  native  usage,  to  a 
requisition  for  contribution  on  any  extraordinary  occauon ;  and  the 
governor-general's  demand  for  a  contingent  of  horse,  and  a  really 
insignificant  sum  in  excess  of  his  ordinary  payment  to  the  pnblic 
revenue,  cannot  be  considered  unjust  or  extortionate.  The  mjah, 
however,  refused  or  evaded  compliance ;  and  the  governor-gene- 
ral determined  now  to  exact  a  heavy  fine  for  contumacy,  whDe 
he  knew  that  the  payment  of  it  would  by  no  means  distress  him. 
Cheyt  Singh  afterwards  offered  twenty  lacs,  which  to  the  first 
instance  might  have  sufiSced ;  but  the  governor-general  demanded 
fifty,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Benares,  sent  a  guard  to  imprison  the 
rajah  in  his  palace.  A  disturbance  ensued  which  occasioned  loss 
of  life,  and  Cheyt  Singh  escaped  across  the  river. 

For  some  rime,  during  which  he  was  calmly  arranging  the  de- 
tail of  the  treaty  with  Sindia,  the  governor-general  was  in  immi- 
nent peril  of  his  life :  and  he  was  obliged,  eventually,  to  escape  to 
Chunar.  Meanwhile,  troops  had  collected,  and  Chert 
«M>erRcioD8  Singh,  who  still  maintained  negotiations  for  forgiveness 
RiijXcben  ^^  defeated,  and  fled  to  Bidgeghur,  and  thence,  with 
siiiffh.  ^jj  ^j^^  treasure  he  could  find  means  to  transport,  into 

Bundelkhund.  Bidgeghur  surrendered  to  Colonel  Popham,  en 
November  9, 1781,  and  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  were  captured,  which, 
under  the  interpretation  of  an  incautious  letter  from  the  governor- 
general  to  Colonel  Popham,  was  immediately  divided  as  prixe 
money  among  the  troops.  Mr.  Hastings  thus  lost  all ;  when,  had 
he  admitted  Cheyt  Singh  to  terms,  he  might  have  gained  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  what  he  had  demanded,  if  not  the  entire  sum  of  fifty 
lacs;  for  the  capture  of  forty  lacs  in  Bidgeghur,  and  the  immense 
sum  the  rajah  was  known  to  have  taken  to  Gwalior,  where  he 
afterwards  resided,  proved  that  his  false  plea  of  poverty  was  more 
calculated  to  irritate  the  governor-general  than  to  induce  him  to 
relax  his  demand.  Cheyt  Singh  never  returned  to  Benares.  H» 
nephew  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  the  annual  payment 
for  Benares  was  raised  from  twenty- two  lacs  to  forty  lacs. 

The  Naw&b  Vizier  of  Oudh  owed  at  this  time  upwards  of « 
TmniMctions  million  Sterling  to  the  Bengal  Government ;  but  he  was 
viJiw  o*  entirely  unable  to  pay  this  debt,  or  any  part  of  it :  and 
ou<»>-  the  proceedings  which  ensued  are,  perhaps  of  all,  the 
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least  defeneible  of  the  several  questionable  acts  of  Warren  H|ist- 
ing8*8  official  career.  In  1776  the  Begums,  or  princesses  Affairs  of  tbe 
of  Oadh,  on  the  accession  of  the  new  Nawab  Vizier,  had  ^«nw*' 
been  allotted  jahgeers  or  appanages,  for  their  maintenance ;  and 
allowed  to  retain,  it  was  supposed,  nearly  two  millions  of  treasure, 
under  the  official  guarantee  of  the  English  representative,  Mr. 
Bristow,  supported  by  the  Council  of  Calcutta.  This,  at  the  time, 
was  a  very  unnecessary  act  of  interference  in  the  domestic  concerns 
of  a  native  State  independent  of  English  laws  and  customs ;  and 
had  the  effect  of  crippling  the  Naw&Vs  finances  at  a  critical  period. 
)Ir.  Hastings  too  had  protested  earnestly  against  the  arrangement : 
but  had  been  overruled  by  his  colleagues,  and  the  guarantee  was 
eoufinned.  The  Nawab  Vizier,  who,  under  other  circumstances, 
uid  according  to  the  practice  of  all  native  States,  might  at  any 
time  have  resumed  these  jahgeers,  or  laid  upon  them  a  tax  or  demand 
in  proportion  to  the  general  necessities  of  the  State,  now  asked 
Mr.  Hastings  to  allow  him  to  attach  them,  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  ladies'  treasures,  which  were  in  fact  State  property,  and  as 
such,  both  according  to  Mahomedan  laws  and  local  custom,  were 
alienable.  Instead  of  boldly  withdiavnng  the  original  guarantees, 
which,  on  tbe  grounds  of  his  original  protest,  might  have  been 
pronounced  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  family  affairs,  in 
which  the  British  had  no  pretence  of  jurisdiction,  HmtinRt's 
Hastings  sought  to  cover  the  proceedings  against  the  lJ5yjl{''tJe 
Begums,  by  averring  they  had  aided  Cheyt  Singh  in  B6guma, 
his  rebellion,  with  men  and  money ;  and  it  added  not  a  little  to  the 
nupidona  cast  on  this  transaction,  that  Sir  Elijah  Impey  was 
specially  summoned  from  Calcutta  to  take  affidavits  in  support  of 
th4»  accusations  against  the  Begums,  which  were  afterwards  found 
to  be  worthless.  The  Naw&b*8  proceedings  were  not  only  rigorous, 
but  cruel ;  yet  he  contrived  that  the  whole  odium  of  the  transac* 
tion  should  fall  upon  the  English,  as  he  paid  a  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  his  exactions — seventy-six  lacs  of  rupees  (760,000/.) — 
iDto  the  Bengal  treasury. 

A  third  questionable  transaction  was  that  in  regard  to  FyzooUa. 
Khan,  the  Rohilla  chief  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  p^^^^ 
had  been  settled  in  a  jabgeer  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  Kban 
hy  the  arrangement  of  1774,  with  an  agreement  to  fur- 
nish a  contingent  of  8,000  men  to  the  Naw&b.    In  November 
1780,  Mr.  Hastings  applied  to  him,  through  the  Xawdb,  for  5,000 
luen,  to  supply  the  place  of  troops  in  Bahar,  required  for  service 
in  Madras.    Fyzoolla  Khan  offered  2,000  horse  and  1,000  foot. 
These  Hastings  refused,  whereupon  the  Nawab  suggested  his  being 
^together  deprived  of  his  jabgeer,  and  this  was  effected  f  but 
Mr.  HastingB  subsequently  revoked  his  permission,  and  caused 
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the  Kaw&b  to  restore  the  jahgeer,  which  was  not  done  'without 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  Fyzoolla  Khan  to  pay  fifteen  lacs  of 
rupees. 

When  the  news  of  these  seyeral  proceedings  reached  Kngland, 
The  effect  of  a  storm  of  indignation  was  raised  against  the  goremor- 
rced?tigs  ia  general,  and  he  was  ordered  to  reverse  his  acts  against 
Ktigiuid.  Cheyt  Singh  and  the  Begums.  He  was  eyen  threat- 
ceDaaret.  eQQ(i[  y^th  dismissal,  and  his  Council  rebelled  against 
hiro.  This  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
directors,  declaring  that  while  the  degradation  inrolved  bj  their 
orders  was  known  at  every  native  court  in  India,  he,  responsible 
wnrren  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^         Well-being  of  their  afifairSy  could  no 

unRthigB  longer  discharge  his  trust  with  credit  or  effect.  On 
res  gnu o  ce.  Tyi^^^jj^  20,  1783,  he  formally  tendered  his  resignation; 
but  before  he  embarked  for  England,  he  visited  Lukhnow,  and 
caused  the  Nawdb  to  restore  the  greater  portion  of  their  jahgeen 
to  the  Begums,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the  Resident,  or 
English  agent,  from  the  court.  When  he  returned  to  Calcutta, 
he  foimd  his  successor,  Mr.  Macpherson,  had  arrived;  and  after 
making  over  charge  of  the  government  to  him,  and  writing 
He  nils  for  farewell  letters  to  all  the  native  courts  of  India,  he 
Kijguud.        gjme^i  for  England  on  February  8,  1785. 

Warren  llastings^s  administration  of  thirteen  years  is,  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  the  most  important  and  interesting  on 
Ills  admittj*.  recoi*d.  It  has  been  impossible,  within  the  limits  uf 
^  °°*  this  manual,  and  where  events  were  crowded  together, 
to  relate  any  except  those  of  most  prominent  importance  in  the 
history  of  India  at  large ;  but  the  miserable  disputes  with  ths 
members  of  his  Council,  the  resolution  with  which  they  were 
met,  and  the  undaunted  spirit  with  which  he  raised  and  main- 
tained the  new  position  of  England  as  a  first-rate  political  power 
in  India,  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  student  of  histoiT. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  many  errors,  many  serious  blemishes, 
and  some  suspicious  transactions.  Mr.  Mill,  after  reviewing  bis 
career,  is  of  opinion  that '  there  was  not  one  of  the  chief  rulers 
whom 'the  company  had  employed,  who  would  not  have  succumbed 
under  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter.'  W^ith  the  natives  of 
India,  princes  and  people  alike,  he  was  then  as  popular,  and  as 
respected,  as  his  memory  still  remains;  ballads,  songs,  and 
nursery  rhymes,  written  in  his  honour,  are  still  sung  all  OTer 
India,  and  in  this  will  be  recognised  no  small  tribute  of  affection 
to  a  foreigner.  Above  all,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  amidst 
the  constant  distractions  and  local  feuds  with  his  Council;  the 
anxieties  attendant  upon  the  separate  wars  and  their  progress; 
the  keen  encounters  with  astute  native  statesmen  in  diplomatic 
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affiuiSy  and  the  depression  mrising  out  of  inadequate  finances 
— ^he  was  yet,  with  a  calm  thoughtful  spirit,  directing  the  new 
judicial  and  fiscal  details  of  the  whole  of  Bengal,  and  delivering 
it  from  the  evils  of  a  double  government,  which,  if  he  had  left 
no  other  memorial  of  his  great  mind,  and  indefatigable  application, 
would  have  earned  for  him  a  high  rank  in  the  roll  of  Indian 
stateomen  and  legislators ;  and  that  he  had  succeeded  moreover,  aft 
he  desiied  to  do,  in  making  the  English,  for  the  future,  controllers 
of  political  events  in  every  part  of  tiie  great  continent. 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  Mr.  Hastings  was  well  and  honour- 
ably received  in  England.    He  became  a  member  of  Hisrerrption 
Parliament,  where  tibe  proceedings  of  his  memorable  ^°  En8i>"d. 
impeachment  and  trial  form  a  grand  episode  in  the  history  of 
England  ;  which,  with  the  events,  the  struggles,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudea  of  his  life,  are  nowhere  more  vividly  or  eloquently 
described  than  in  the  brilliant  essay  of  Lord  Macaulay. 
Wanen  Hastings  died  on  August  22,  1818,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  hia  age ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  his  infinite  credit — ^when, 
wiUi  the  power  at  hia  disposal  in  Lidia,  his  wealth  might  have 
rivalled  that  of  Clive — ^in  comparative  poverty.    The  pension  of 
4,000/.  a  year  granted  him  by  the  Court  of  Directors  was  nearly 
all  he  had  left  for  his  support 


CHAPTER  UI. 

CWBXSrt  BVSKTS,   ENGLAND  AND  INDIA,   1780  TO  1787. 

DuKlNe  the  latter  part  of  the  administration  of  Warren  Hastings, 
thi9  afikdrs  of  India  had  received  much  discussion  in  England. 
The  company's  charter  was  to  expire  on  three  years  j,,^,,,,  ^^^„ 
nodoe  from  March  26,  1780;  and  the  question  was  »n  England. 
brought  forward  by  Lord  North,  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
extension  was  to  commence  from  March  1,  1781 ;  the  company 
was  to  pay  400,000^  to  the  nation;   and  after  a  dividend  of 
eight  per  cent.,  all  surplus  profits  were  to  become  national  pro- 
perty.   At  this  period,  also,  Mr.  Burke's  twelve  cele-  vr.  Bnrke'f 
hrated  reports  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  ^t^^*- 
Court  of  Calcutta  were  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  should  be 
read  by  every  student  of  the  history  of  this  interesting  period. 
These  discussions  were  followed  by  Mr.  Fox's  Bill  in  1783,  which 
not  only  advocated  Clive's  and  Hastings's  proposals,  that  m^  py,,., 
the  government  of  India  should  be  administered  directly  ^'"• 
by  tibe  King  instead  of  the  company,  but  prescribed  the  form  in 
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which  the  administration  should  be  carried  on  by  a  board  of 
seyen  commissioners.  This  Bill,  in  spite  of  the  strenuoua  opposi- 
tion of  the  directors  and  proprietors  of  the  company,  was  carried 
in  the  Lower  House  by  206  to  102 ;  but  the  King  was  a&aid  of  it, 
and  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Fox's  coalition  ministry^  and  the 
Mr.  Pitr*  appointment  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  Bill  was  brought  forward  by 
°'"'  him  in  1784 ;  and  there  was  not,  in  truth,  Tery  much 

essential  difference  between  it  and  that  of  Mr.  Fox.    If  Mr.  Fox's 
Bill  altogether  deprived  the  company  of  existence,  Mr.   Pitt's 
deprived  them  of  power :  and  substituted  the  control  of  a  minister 
EstabiiPh-      of  the  crown,  assisted  by  a  board,  which  was  to  be 
SS?rd°of'***     termed  the  Boaid  of  Control.    While,  therefore,  the 
* '^°'"*'*         company  continued  to  exercise  a  nominal  execatiTe 
power,  every  act  was  to  become  known  to,  and  regulated  by,  the 
new  board.    The  authority  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  was  much 
circumscribed :  and  three  only  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  oot  of 
twenty-four,  were  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  association   with 
the  board  in  political  affairs.    As  to  the  clauses  and  resolutioDs 
that  conquests  were  repugnant  to  the  British  nation,  and  tliat 
governors-general  should  neither  make  wars,  nor  peace,  nor  treaties; 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  home  authorities,  it  will  be  seeo 
hereafter  that  they  gradually  became  dead  letters.     Mr.  Dundas 
was  chosen  as  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of  ContzoL    He 
was  already  experienced  in  Indian  affairs  and  politics,  and  he 
proved  both  capable  and  useful. 

At  that  time,  the  open  and  unblushing  corruption  of  Bengal 
Corruption  at  ^^  ^>^^  checked  by  Clive  and  Hastings,  rougUy,  yet 
Madras.  ^q  gome  cxteut  effectively ;  but  no  one  had  interfered 
nt  Madras.  Loans  of  an  immense  amount,  of  which  Mr.  Paul 
Benfield*8  transactions  were  a  specimen,  were  claimed  from  the 
Nawab  of  the  Camatic.  Governor  Rumbold  had,  it  was  alleged, 
received  nearly  200,000/.  in  two  years  from  the  Zemindars  of  the 
Northern  Circars  and  other  corrupt  sources,  and  remitted  it  to 
England;  and  many  other  scandals  were  notoriously  prevalent. 
Mr.Benfleid's  ^^  1785,  this  subjoct  was  debated  in  Parliament;  and 
riNima.  to  the  astonishment,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Paul  Benfield  him- 

self, he  found  that  his  claims,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  600,00(V., 
liad  been  admitted.  If  Mr.  Hastings^s  proposal  in  1781  to  com- 
promise the  whole  of  the  debts  of  the  Nawab  for  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling — as  could  haye  been  effected — ^had  been  agreed  to, 
an  enormous  eventual  loss  would  have  been  prevented.  .As  it  was, 
(MmmiMion  a  conuuissioner  was  appointed  for  their  registry  and  in- 
I'lrnattc  Testigation  ;  but  as  no  means  were  adopted  for  prevent- 
dtbm,  jjj^  ^j^^  Nawib  from  contracting  firesh  loans,  or  for  the 
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^otlemen  of  Madras  for  making  them,  the  measure  had  little 
practical  effect.  In  1785  also,  the  revenues  of  the  CamatiC;  which 
had  been  well  administered  by  a  board  of  offioersi  were  restored  to 
the  Nawab,  under  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Control,  which  over- 
ruled the  decinon  of  Lord  Macartney  and  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
and  Mr.  Dundas,  on  the  basiB  that  the  war  with  Mysore  had 
ceaaedf  considered  that  no  ground  remained  for  their  retention. 

While  the  Council  of  Madras  and  the  Naw&b  of  the  Camatic 
were  engaged  in  disputes  in  1767,  Mr.  Macpherson,  the  p^^, 
purser  of  one  of  the  company*s  ships,  son  of  a  Scotch  of  Mr.  Mac- 
minister  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  arrived  at  Madras,,  and  ^^"^'^ 
entered  the  Naw&b's  service,  with  whom  he  so  contrived  to  in- 
initiate  himself,  that  he  was  despatched  to  England  to  appeal  to 
the  ministry  against  the  acts  of  the  Madras  Council.    Mr.  Mac- 
phenon  contrived  to  get  the  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton :  and 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  employer  so  successfully,  and  perhaps 
unscarapulously,  that  on  the  foundation  of  what  they  had  heard 
from  his  agent,  the  ministry  determined  to  recognise  the  Naw&b 
of  the  Camatic  as  a  royal  personage,  and  depute  an  eavoy  to  his 
court.    This  was  the  real  foundation  for  the  appointment,  first  of 
Sir  John   Lindsay,  and  afterwards  of  Sir  Robert  Harland,  as 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  which  led  to  the  invasion  of  the  Camatic 
by  Hyder  Ally ;  and  though  the  Nawab  may  have  had  good  cause 
of  complaint,  the  course  adopted  proved,  in  the  end,  the  worst  and 
most  injudicious  means  of  obtaining  justice  for  him.    The  Duke 
of  Grafton  nominated  Mr.  Macpherson  to  the  dvil  service  of 
Madras,  which  gave  him  local  standing,  and  he  subsequently 
obtained  the  office  of  military  paymaster;  but  as  he  still  maintained 
his  connection  with  the  Naw&b,  he  was  removed  from  his  situa- 
tion, and  again  returned  to  England  on  his  behalf,  and  entered 
Parliament,  whence  he  wns  sent  to  Calcutta  as  second  member  of 
Council.    On  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hastings,  therefore,  ^r.  Marpber- 
he  assumed  the  office  of  acting  governor-general,  and  2^,°enioi?'* 
continued  in  that  exalted  post  for  twenty  months,  seneni. 
During  this  period  the  only  political  event  of  importance  with 
which  he  was  concerned,  was  the  denial  of  obligation  to  pay 
chontii  to  the  Mahrattas  for  Bengal,  and  the  offer  to  send  three 
battalions  of  infantry  to  assist  in  the  protection  of  the  Mahratta 
dominions,  on  the  eve  of  their  war  with  Tippoo ;  but  Nana  Fuma- 
wees  rejected  the  latter  proposal,  which  however  gave  deep  offence 
to  Tippoo,  and  was  in  fact  a  direct  breach  of  treaty.    Lord 
Macartney  could  have  assumed  the  office  of  governor-general, 
in  virtue  of  a  commission  sent  from  England,  and  he  even  went  to 
Calcutta ;  but  his  health  had  failed,  and  ho  returned  to  En^^Iand 
in  1786.    Sir  John  Macpherson,  therefore,  continued  in  office,  and 
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applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of  expenditure,  in  which  he  had 
some  aucoeas ;  though  in  other  respects  hia  administration  vas 
feeble  and  inconsequent  Lord  Macartney,  on  hia  anivBl  in 
England,  desired  to  have  the  appointment  of  goTemor-gcnenl 
Lord  Corn-  renewed  on  his  own  terms ;  but  these  were  declined  br 
fforenior.  ^^®  ministry,  and  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had  sdreadj 
generftL  distinguished  himself  in  the  American  war  aa  a  aoldier 
and  diplomatist,  was  appointed  governor-general,  and  renehed 
Calcutta  early  in  September  1786.  Before  entering,  however, 
upon  his  eventful  administration,  it  is  neceesaiy  to  reTert  to  the 
position  then  occupied  by  the  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo  Sooltan. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  treaty  of  Salbye  with  Sindia  on 
„.  .    .  .^    the  part  of  the  Mahratta  nation,  had  been  based  oa 

Effect!  of  the  *^  ,.  »  ^r        -rir  T»  •  • 

xntKtj  ot  an  understanding  between  Mr.  Wanen  Hastiziin  and 
Sindia,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  Mysore,  which  was 
becoming,  so  to  speak,  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Mahrattas; 
and  Mr.  Hastings,  by  an  early  understanding  witii  RitMJi^  pre- 
vented him,  courted  as  he  was  by  Hyder,  £ram  jaining  him  in 
an  iuTasion  of  Bengal ;  while,  by  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  the  whole 
Mahratta  nation  was  removed  from  any  possible  coaUtiun  with 
Mysore  against  the  English.  Nana  Fumawees,  whose  jealoaay 
of  Sindia's  ascendency  was  extreme,  would  wiUingly  have  aeoa 
that  chieftain  seduced  into  an  alliance  with  Hyder,  and  the 
English  attacked  by  their  combined  forces:  hence  his  delay  ia 
ratifying  the  treaty  of  Salbye ;  but,  on  the  anival  of  the  news  of 
Hyder*s  death,  he  submitted  to  necessity,  and  it  was  duly 
executed.  On  the  continuance  of  the  war  by  Tippoo^  after  his 
Trratr  with  father's  death,  which  Sindia  did  not  expect,  he  eon- 
Sindia.  eluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  goTemor-general,  oa 

October  28, 1 783,  under  the  terms  of  which  he  wrote  to  Tippoo 
threatening  him  with  a  combined  attack.  Whether  this  wonld 
have  had  any  effect  or  not,  could  not  be  proTed — ^it  is  moat  pro- 
bable it  would  haye  had ;  but  the  Madras  Government,  unable 
perhaps  to  comprehend  Mr.  Hastings*s  masterly  diplomacy,  die- 
obeyed  his  instructions,  took  the  matter  into  tiieir  own  hands, 
and  concluded  the  treaty  of  Mangaiore,  aa  has  been  already  re- 
lated. That  treaty  was,  there  ia  little  doubt,  offensive  to  the 
Mahrattas,  for  it  ignored  their  exiatenoe  altogether ;  and  had  the 
proceedings  of  the  Madras  Government  been  boldly  thrown  ever, 
and  a  new  treaty  demanded  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  conjunction  with 
the  Mahrattas,  or  singly,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye, 
Nana  thoro  cau  be  little  doubt  they  would  hare  sappotted 

JJ^urnams     him  in  effecting  it    This  was  not  however  done,  and 
^ixiimiie        Nona  Furnawees,  having  made  demands  on  Tippoo 
HtKeer.        ^^^  arpesrs  of  choutb,  which^  if  refused,  would  be  a 
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sufficient  cause  of  war,  went  to  meet  the  Nizam  at  Y&tgeer,  on 
the  Bbeema,  in  July  1784,  avowedly  to  settle  existing  claims 
and  disputes  in  a  £Hendly  manner,  and  secretly  to  arrange  an 
offensive  and  defensive  war  against  Mysore.    Tippoo,  who  wna 
better  prepared  for  war  than  either,  when  he  Ifeard 
of  the  conference,  claimed  the  province  of  Beejapoor  demands  on 
from  the  Nizam,  and  demanded  that  the  standards  of 
weights  and  measures  which  he  had  estahlished  should  be  made 
current  throughout  the  Nizam's  dominions.    These  contemptuous 
and  arrogant  proposals  were  no  doubt  intended  as  an  insult ;  but 
the  Nizam  was  not  prepared  to  resent  it  by  war,  and  temporized, 
while  various  matters  of  domestic  policy  prevented  Nana  Fuma- 
wees  from  concluding  the  alliance  resolved  upon  at  Y&tgeer. 

Affiiirs  did  not,  however,  long  continue  in  this  uncertain  posi- 
tion.   Tippoo  had  crushed  out  all  embers  of  revolt  hir  cruelties 
in  his  western  provinces   by  forcible  conversions   of  }S(M«m 
great  numbers  of   Christians  and  Hindoos  to    Ma-  provinces. 
homedanism ;  had  carried  off  the  people  of  Coorg  by  thousands 
into  slavety ;  and  had  thus  established  a  rule  of  terror  and  cruelty, 
against  which  there  was  no  prospect  of  resistance.    In  1785  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  northern  frontier  of  his  dominions. 
His  troops  were  not  long  in  coming  into  collision  with  the  Mah- 
ratta  forces,  and  obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  ^    .»^  ^ 
which,  in  addition  to  his  forcible  conversions  of  Hindoos  tbe  acsh- 
on  the  very  borders  of  the  Mahratta  territory,  if  not 
within  its  bounds,  and  the  voluntary  death  of  2,000  Brahmins  to 
escape  the  indignity,  caused  Nana  Fumawees  very  grave  alarm^ 
He  was  doubtful  of  the  ability  of  the  Nizam  to  abide  the  result 
of  a  contest ;  he  estimated  the  powerful  aid  which  Tippoo  had 
obtained  from  the  French,  and  the  admirable  discipline  of  his 
army,  and  at  last  he  turned  to  the  Knglish  for  assistance,  j^^^ 
This,  however,  though  preferred  through  Sindia  to  the  JJJSJTtT 
governor-general,  Mr.  Macpherson,  and  urged  upon  the  ^^^  sngiish. 
basis  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  could  not  be  granted.    The  treaty  of 
Mangalore  had,  in  fact,  placed  the  English  in  the  position  of  a 
neutral  power ;  and  Nana  Fumawees  had  no  resource  but  to  con- 
clude the  alliance  with  the  Nizam.    For  this  purpose  Nana 
moved  with  his  army  till  he  met   the  Nizam,  and 
Moodajee  Bhdslay  of  Berar,  near  Y&tgeer,  and  a  treaty  between  the 
was  concluded  for  the  conquest  and  partition  of  the  sod  tbe 
whole  of  the  Mysore  dominions.  The  campaigns  which  ^^''^• 
ensued  have  little  interest,  and  were  feeble  on  both  sides ;  but 
Tippoo,  at  the  close  of  1786,  proposed  peace,  which  was  p^^  ^lu^ 
finally  concluded  in  April  1787.    The  Mahrattas  ob-  '^^^^^ 
t^ed  some  restitution  of  territory.     Adony  was  restored  to  the 
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Nizam,  andTippoo  agreed  to  pay  forty-five  lacs  of  tribute — thirty  in 
cash,  and  the  balance  in  a  year.  The  reason  of  so  sadden  a  propoaal 
of  peace  by  Tippoo  has  never  been  understood;  but  the  appointment 
of  an  English  envoy  to  the  Mahratta  court  probably  gave  viae  to 
an  opinion,  or  indeed  conviction,  that  the  English  were  aboat  to 
join  the  existing  coalition  against  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THK  ADVnriSTRAnON  OF  LORD  COBKirALLIS,  1786  TO    1793. 

LoBD  CoRNWALLis  reached  Calcutta  in  September  1786,  brinfcing' 
Lort  oo         ^^^^  ^^^  detailed  instructions  from  the  President  of  the 
w«iiu  arrives  Board  of  Control,  and  from  the  Court  of  Directors :  and 
possessing  not  only  their  entire  confidence,  but  that  of  the 
English  nation  at  large.    If  he  had  no  local  experience  of  Indian 
aifairs,  he  was  as  yet  unfettered  by  local  interests  and  prejudices  : 
and  it  wan  felt  that  the  presence  of  a  man  of  rank,  possessed  of  good 
abilities  and  sound  judgment,  would  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
representatives  of  England.    India,  as  far  as  the  British  were  con- 
cerned, was  fortunately  at  peace  on  Lord  ComwaIlis*s  arrival,  and 
continued  so  for  three  years  afterwards.    He  had  ample  time, 
therefore,  to  apply  himself  to  correction  of  abuses,  which  he  foimd 
to  pervade  every  department  of  the  service,  and  which  as  yet  had 
*been  remedied  only  in  a  very  partial  degree.    In  all  hia  acta  he 
oomctioaof  ^^  ^^t  only  just,  but  inexorably  honourable  and  pet- 
HbuMt.  sistent.    No  solicitations  from  any  quarter,  howerer 

high  or  influential,  caused  him  to  swerve  from  the  position  he  had 
assumed,  and  resolutely  maintained.  Private  trade,  contracts^ 
false  musters  of  soldiers,  with  every  other  source  of  official  cor- 
ruption and  peculation,  were  searched  out,  and  prevented ;  while 
salaries  in  proportion  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  every 
office  were  allotted. 

During  this  period  the  affairs  of  Oudh  were  reviewed  and 
Affairs  of  settled  to  mutual  advantage :  and  while  the  govemor- 
Oudh.  general,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Dehly  province, 

would  not  consent  to  withdraw  the  British  brigades  on  the  frontier, 
he  reduced  the  payment  for  them  from  seventy-four  to  fifty  lacs 
of  rupees  a  year,  and  he  relieved  the  vizier  of  many  other  pecuniary 
demands  which  had  been  imposed  or  accepted.  All  applications 
for  interference  on  behalf  of  creditors  were  refused,  and  the  vizier 
was  made  independent  in  his  local  government ',  but  it  was  so 
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oormpt  and  inefficient,  that  he  received  a  sharp  caution  in  regard 
to  ita  management,  and  in  regard  to  the  waste  of  his  resources. 

The  affairs  of  the  Nizam  were  next  in  order:  they  involved 
queations  of  firreat  importance..    The  Guntoor  Sircar  ^  _ .   . 
had  not  been  surrendered,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  with  uio 
the  Nizam's  war  with  Tippoo,  in  1788,  the  governor-     **™' 
general  dispatched  a  demand  for  it  by  the  hands   of  Captain 
Kennaway,  an  officer  of  his  own  personal  staff.      Some  opposi- 
tion had  been  apprehended,  and  troops  had  been  collected  to 
advance  into  the  territory;   but  the  Nizam   made   no  objection 
whatever  to  its  surrender,  though  on  the  other  hand  he  called 
upon  the  English  for  the  troops  specified  in  the  treaty  of  Masu- 
lipatam,  and  for  the  recovery  of  his  districts  seized  by  Hyder 
and   Tippoo  Sooltan.    Not  content  with  this,  how-  TheNixamn 
ever,  the  Nizam  at  the  same  time  sent  an  embassy  to  ti'pi'!^^  ^ 
Tippoo,  bearing  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Koran ;  warned  *^'«*n- 
him  of  the  power  of  the  English,  and  urged  a  mutual  treaty  of 
defefDce  on  the  common  grounds  of  religion  and  interest.     Upon 
thia  invitation  Tippoo  proposed  an  alliance  by  marriage,  as  a  pre- 
liminaTY ;  but  this  was  haughtily  rejected  by  the  Nizam,  who  had 
no  sympathy  with  an  upstart  family.  The  negotiation, 
therefore,  had  only  the  effect  of  increasing  mutual  re- 
sentment :  and  it  was  equally  certain  that  action  upon  the  treaty 
of  Maaulipatam  would  be  considered  an  offence  by  Tippoo,  the 
more  especially  as  his  name,  either  by  design  or  accident,  was 
omitted  from  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  against  whom  the 
Kitiah  brigade  was  not  to  be  employed  by  the  Nizam. 

It  has  already  been  detailed,  that  Tippoo  had  concluded  a 
aiidden  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam ;  and  xibw  of 
he  expected  perhaps  that,  in  ensuring  their  neutrality,  ^^pp^^- 
be  ahould  be  at  liberty  to  break  again  with  the  English — ^with 
whom,  as  he  assured  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  he  should 
again  go  to  war  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  English  were,  he 
always  considered,  as  his  father  had  done,  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way,  not  only  of  the  conquest  and  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
floutii  of  India,  but  of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  In  short,  there  was 
no  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  Tippoo,  except  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  of  India,  if  indeed  even  that  would  suffice. 

While  these  events  were  pending,  and  even  the  Government  in 
England  were  rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  English  in  India  could  not  remain  a  neutral  power,  pr<  iMirci  fur 
Tippoo  had  decided  on  war.    The  territory  of  Travan- 
core,  by  the  treaty  of  Mangalore,  was  declared  to  be  under  Englisli 
protection ;  and  the  rajah  had  recently  purchased  two  towns  on 
the  coast,  Cranganore  and  Ayacotta,  from  the  Dutch.     The^e 
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Tippoo  demanded,  on  the  ground  that  the  sale  by  the  Datch  wbs 
inTalid,  and  that  they  belonged  to  his  ally,  the  Rajah  of  CodxiB. 
Lord  Comwallis  was  prepared  to  support  the  Travanoore  purchase, 
and  directed  Mr.  Holland,  the  premdent  at  Madias,  to  make  the 
necessary  communication  to  Tippoo;  hot  he  withheld  It,  and 
instead,  tried  to  extort  a  sum  of  money  from  the  Rajah  of  TraTiB- 
core  for  himself.  Notwithstanding  the  reforms  in  Bengal,  the 
corruption  of  Madras  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  yet  afleeted, 
and  carried  with  it  corresponding  weakness  and  irresolutioii. 

The  Rajah  of  Trarancore  had  thrown  up  lines  of  fortifiestian 
Trarinfo  ^^  ^®  northern  frontier,  between  the  monntaina  and 
«tueked  bj    the  sca :  snd  Tippoo,  whose  forces  had  been  for  some 

'^'**^  time  watching  an  opportunity,  attadced  them  on  the 

night  of  December  28,  1789.  He  was  gallantly  repulsed,  with 
^),o  ,g  heavy  loss,  when  he  called  up  reinfoToementa,  and  a 

repoiMcL  gjegne  train,  and  prepared  to  cany  on  the  war  wita 
vigour.  Against  this  violent  proceeding,  the  {government  of 
GoTernor  Madms  made  no  effort  or  protest :  and  Governor  HtA- 
deMru^bu  ^^^^  ^^^'^  deserted  his  post,  and  sailed  for  ETngbmL 
pi)»t.  But  Lord  Oomwallia,  who  was  prepared   to  hev  at 

any  time  of  an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  Tippoo,  hesitated  oo 
Treftties  with  longer.    On  receiving  news  of  the  attack  of  Travan- 
ntua^d      core,  Nana  Fumawees  immediately  offered  an  alliance 
the  Kiiun.     ^^  ^j^^  English  against  Tippoo,  which  was  aoeepted, 
and  concluded  in  the  month  of  March  1790;  and  specified  ^ 
number  of  troops  to  be  employed  in  the  war,  with  many  olh«r 
necessary  conditions.    A  treaty  with  the  Nizam  was  also  con- 
cluded, to  the  same  purport,  in  July  of  the  same  year.     The 
finances  of  Bengal  were  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  s 
large  surplus  remained  in  the  treasury;   and  General   Medows, 
now  governor,  as  well  as  commander-in-chief,  of  Madras,  was 
appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  now  declared.     Geneial 
Medows  had  been  delayed  longer  than  he  anticipated 
Medowa'         in  the  equipment  of  his  forces;  but  he  opened   the 
cainpa  go.      campaign  by  marching  from  Trichinopoly  on  Mar  88, 
1700,  at  the  head  of  16,000  fine  troops ;  and  on  July  21,  the  anav 
reached  Coimbatoor,   having  captured  several  forts  during   the 
march.    By  the  end  of  September,  PAlghautchery  and  Dindignl, 
both  deemed  impregnable,  had  surrendered.    Thh  completed  the 
occupation  of  the  low  country :  and  the  army  was  at  the  fool  of 
the  passes  preparing  to  ascend  into  Mysore,  when  Tip- 
thc  cam-        poo,  by  a  masterly  movement,  interposed  between  two 

'"*  portions  of  it,  fought  Colonel  Floyd,  and  forced  him  to 

retreat     But   it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  sooltan  to  actioii 
again,  and  the  subsequent  movements  of  both  sides  hare  little 
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intoesi.  In  Malabar,  however,  Colonel  Hartley  defeated  the 
Mysore  general,  Hooeein  Ally,  and  forced  him  to  surrender,  and 
General  Abercrombie  had  reduced  Cannanore^  by  which  means 
the  coast  prorince  was  secured. 

Nor  had  the  Mahrattas  been  idle.    Joined  by  a  detachment  of 
Bonabay  troops,  under  Captain  Little  (the  narratiTe  unhratta 
of  whose  operations,  written  by  Lieutenant  Moore,  is  »=»^«»«n** 
extremely  interesting,  and  should  be  perused  by  the  Lut^'s 
student),  Purtehriun  Bhow  Putwurdhun  opened  the  n««™tive. 
campaign  on  August  26,  1780.    He  was  opposed  by  two  Mysore 
officers,  Budr-ool-Zem&n  Khan  and  Kootub-ood-deen ;  the  former 
with  8,000  men  occupied  the  strong  fort  of  Dharwar,  while  the 
other  operated  in  the  field.    Dharwar  was  inyested  on  October  SO, 
1780,  but  owing  to  the  inefficient  Mahratta  artillery,  nbarwar 
and  the  absence  of  English  siege  guns,  the  place  held  <»pitui*^«- 
out  till  April  4,  1700^  when  Budr-ool-Zem4n  Khan  and  his  gar- 
rison— ^who  had  defended  the  place  valiantly-Hsapitulated,  and 
marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.    During  the  whole  of  this 
period,  the  Nizam's  forces  had  been  comparatively  inactive :  and 
their  sieges  of  Kopuldroog,  and  Bahadur  Bunda,  had  been  in- 
e&ctiTe. 

The  results  of  the  first  campaign  had  fallen  short  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis*s  anticipations,  and  he  determined  to  conduct  ,^^ 
the  second  himself.    He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Ma-  wftiiii  «on- 
dras,  where  his  first  act  was  to  re-attach  the  revenues  M<»nd*^ 
of  the  Camatic,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  «»»*•«»»• 
been  assigned  to  the  Naw6b,  but  had  been  scandalously  mis- 
managed by  him.    On  January  20, 1701,  Lord  Comwallis  assumed 
the  command  of  the  army :  and  having  amused  Tippoo  by  feints 
in  the  direction  of  the  former  passes  into  Mysore,  ascended  the 
Mdglee    Ghdt   without    opposition,    and    marched  direct  upon 
Bangalore,  where  the  petta,  or  native  town,  was  taken  Bangalore 
by  assault,  and  an  attempt  to  recover  it  by  Tippoo  was  ^^^"' 
deleated  with  severe  loss.    The  fort  was  afterwards  breached,  and 
carried  by  storm  on  the  night  of  March  20.    The  Nizam^s  forces 
— about  10,000  cavalry — ^now  took  heart,  and  made  a  junction  with 
Loid  Comwallis ;  but  though  eminently  picturesque  in  appearance, 
they  proved  utterly  useless  in  the  campaign,  and  indeed  became 
an  inconvenience  rather  than  assistance.    The  united  The  army 
forces  then  moved  westwards  upon  Seringapatam,  and  SlrTnsa^" 
at  the  same  time  General  Abercrombie  advanced  from  ^^*°^ 
the  west  coast    Tippoo,  who  had  hitherto  consistently  avoided 
general  actions,  drew  up  his  army  to  protect  his  capital,  and  took 
up  a  strong  position  at  Ankara,  on  April   13,  and  awaited  an 
attack;  but  Lord  Comwallis,  by  a  masterly  manoeuvre^  carried 
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out  tbrough  a  tremendoufl  storm,  contriv^ed  to  torn  piiit  of  tbe 
Gencmi  position  during  the  night,  and  by  daylight  of  the  14th 
Arlkl-ri^  a  general  action  ensued,  which  resulted  in  Tippoo's 
Tippoou  defeat.  The  victory,  however,  proved  uaeleas:  Locd 
Comwallis*s  supplies  were  so  scanty  and  defectiTe, 
J^ilTwel  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  after  defitroving:  the 
cIIriTJaiiii  battering-train  and  heavy  stores;  and  he  was  perhaps 
to  retreat.  qj^j  savcd  from  serious  disaster  by  the  opportune  arriTal 
of  the  well -supplied  Mahratta  forces  under  Pur^ehr&m  Rao,  ^th 
Captain  Little,  whose  messengers,  announcing  their  progrerai,  liaid 
all  been  cut  off  by  Tippoo^s  spies.  Hurry  Punt,  with  another 
Mahratta  force,  reached  camp  soon  afterwards ;  but  Lord  Com- 
wallis  was  in  no  position  to  renew  the  operations,  and  took  up  a 
position  at  Bangalore.    Thus  ended  the  second  campaign. 

For  the  third,  a  portion  of  the  Mahratta  army  under  Pun^alirim 
•mtrd  Bhow,   with  Captain  Little,  was  sent  to  the   north- 

campaign,  u^rest.  The  Nizam's  forces  also,  with  an  Eng^ah  detail- 
ment,  were  employed  in  reducing  the  country  to  the  north-east, 
while  the  main  army,  with  Lord  Comwallis,  aided  by  Hurry  Post, 
remained  for  the  central  service.  Before  advancing  again  upon 
Seringapatam,  and  before  the  arrival  of  reinforcementSy  Lord 
Comwallis  directed  the  reduction  of  several  of  the  stupendous 
mountain  fortresses  of  Mysore :  and  the  captures  of  Nundidroo^, 
Savandroog,  Rayacotta,  and  other  places  were  marked  by  a  aeries 
of  brilliant  exploits,  which  gave  a  tone  of  confidence  to  the  whole 
army.  In  the  north-west  also,  the  Mahrattas  and  Captain  Little 
had  been  successful,  defeating  Tippoo^s  forces  in  a  well-fought 
action  near  Simoga ',  but  Coimbatoor  was  lost,  after  a  lomg  and 
valiant  defence  by  Lieutenant  Chalmers,  and  its  capitulatioQ 
shamefully  violated.  These  operations,  agunst  which  Tippoo 
took  no  part  in  the  field,  had  occupied  the  whole  of  1791.  In 
January  1792,  Lord  Comwallis  had  completed  hui  preparationa : 
The  army  sud  joined  by  a  part  of  the  Nizam *s  and  Mahratta  forcea, 
R^rinlfar' ^"^  advanced  on  Seringapatam,  which  he  reached  unop- 
j.ataiu.  posed  on  February  6.    He  was  joined  on  the  lOth  hj 

General  Abercrombie  with  the  army  of  Bombay ;  but  the  fort  had 
been  previously  invested,  and  was  held  by  the  sooltan  in  penon 
fiiegc  nf  &^  ^^6  head  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  army.  The 
the  fort.  operations  of  the  Bombay  army  on  the  south  aide  of 
the  fort,  and  its  now  complete  isolation,  together  with  the  rapid 
progress  made  by  the  besiegers,  seemed  to  have  combined  to 
produce  in  Tippoo*s  mind  a  dread  of  British  power  which  he  had 
never  before  experienced.  He  had  little  thought  when  Lord 
Comwallis  retreated  after  the  action  of  Arik^ra,  that  the  atom 
then  destroyed  could  be  replaced ;  but  his  second  advancey  at  the 
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b^'ad  of  a  far  more  complete  equipment,  caused  Tippoo  to  exclaim, 
*  It  Ib  not  what  I  see  of  the  English,  that  I  fear ;  but  what  I  do 
not  see ; '  and  it  was  true.      On  February  24,  the  sooltan  sent 
Lieutenant  Chalmers,  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  open  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  which,  after  some  interruption  in  negociiites 
regard  to  a  stipulation  in  favour  of  the  Kajah  of  Coorg,   ""^  ^^^^^' 
who  bad  materially  aided  General  Abercrombie,  and  dreaded 
Tippoo's  yengeance,  were  concluded  on  the  24th ;  and  on  the  26th, 
the  two  sons  of  Tippoo,  who  were  to  remain  as  hostages  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  arrived  in  camp,   and  were  very 
honourably  welcomed.    The  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  Terms  of  the 
waa  not  finally  executed  till  March  19,  were  hard  but  ''*■''• 
necessary.    The  sooltan  ceded  half  his  dominions  to  the  allies,  of 
which  tJie  English  portion  was  Malabar,  Coorg,  and  the  Barah 
Mahal.    To  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  districts  contiguous 
to  their  own  territories,  of  proportionate  value,  were  aUotted; 
and  a  aum  of  3,300,000/1,  sterling  was  to  be  paid  as  expenses 
of  the   war,    half  in  cash  and  half  within  a  year.    Altiiough 
the  Nizam's  and  Mahratta  troops  had  been  treated  with  scrupu- 
lous good  faith  by  Lord  Comwallis,  yet  it  was  nevertheless 
discoTered,  in   1799,  that  their  leaders  had  been  in  traitorous 
coirespondence  with  Tippoo,  during  the  actual  negotiation  of  the 
treaty :   and  that  nothing  short  of  Lord  Comwallis's  energy,  and 
ability  in  diplomacy,  for  which  they  were  not  prepared,  had 
prerented  their  siding  with  Tippoo  and  attacking  the  English 
forces.      This  result  was    happily    averted   by  the  acceptance 
by  the    sooltan,    after    a   long   and    anxious    conference  with 
his  ministers  and  officers,  of  Lord  Comwallis'a  terms,  and  a 
determination  to  rely  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  English  com- 
mander alone.     It  may  also  be  recorded,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memories  of  the  two  great  commanders  of  the  army.  Lord  Com- 
wallis and  General  Medows,  that  they  refused  any  share  of  prize 
money,  and  gave  up  their  portions  to  ^e  forces. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB  PBOORESS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  1703. 

The  Mysore  war  having  thus  been  brouc^ht  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clnaion,  Lord  Comwallis  returned  to  Bengal  to  cany  out  the 
final  measures  of  his  administration,  which  had  been  in  gradual 
progress.  Of  the  consolidation  of  English  power  in  India,  after 
the  result  of  the  Mysore  war,  there  could  be  no  doubt  The 
Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  had  dwindled  in  influence,  in  proportion 
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SB  the  new  power  had  riBen,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  qiMstioa 
that,  but  for  the  Eogliah  intervention,  Tippoo  Sooltan   'would 
ioevitahlj  have  defeated  both.    Notwithstanding  the  jost  gromid 
of  the  war  and  its  necessity — as  well  to  preserve  the  CamAtac  and 
repress  ambitious  violence,  as  to  maintain  a  balance   of  poorer 
among  the  native  States  of  India — the  conduct  of  Lord 
was  severely  arraigned  in  England,  where  the  idea  of 
conquest  was  still  foreign  to  the  people,  and  the  peculiar  poUlieal 
conditions  of  the  several  native  powers  necessarily  very  impeifecdy 
known.    Could  it  have  been  understood,  that  all,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, were,  so  to  speak,  political  adventurers ;  that  the   meat 
powerful  had,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  obtained  tlieir 
dominions  by  usurpation  and  violence ;  that  each  was  striTiiip,  or 
prepared  to  strive,  for  a  general  masteiy — ^the  position  of  Ekiglftod 
might  well  have  been  recognised  as  a  military  power,  prepared 
to  strike  in  the  general  mSlSe  and  win  what  it  could.     Thia 
however,  could  not  be ;  and  the  national  feeling  against  tenitorial 
acquisition,  or  aggression  in  any  form,  was  sedulously  maintained, 
and  became  modified  only  bv  necessities  which  could  not   be 
anticipated.    No  one  had  laboured  more  earnestly  to  impress  npoo 
Lord  Comwallis  the  necessity  of  avoiding  war  and  conqnest, 
than  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas,  backed  by  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  have  assented  to  their  Tiews 
more  decidedly  than  Lord  Comwallis,  when  he  accepted    the 
oflice  of  governor-general ;  yet  the  violent  ambition  of  one  native 
power  had  rendered  immediate  action  unavoidable,  and  in   due 
time  the  war  policy  of  Lord  Comwallis  became  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated  and  approved  by  his  country. 

The  triumph  of  the  Mysore  war  was,  however,  only  an  episode 
of  Lord  Corawallis's  administration.    It  is  on  deeper  foundations 
that  his  reputation  as  a  statesman  deserves  to  rest     Warren 
Hastings,   whose  efforts  in  reference  to  executive   government 
have  already  been  detailed,  had  in  effect  done  little  more  than 
prepared  the  way ;  and  the  first  three  years  of  Lord  Comwallis  s 
incumbency  had  been  devoted  to  checking  abuses,  and  placing 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  public  servants  on  a  proper 
footing.    These  measures  had  been  attended  with  very  aatiafac- 
tory  results :  and  the  field  was  open  to  the  governor-general  to 
proceed  to  further,  and  more  enlarged,  measures  in  relation  to  the 
collection  of  revenue,  and  the    administration  of  justice.      If 
Hastings  had    remedied  some  evils,  by  abolishing  the    double 
government,  Lord    Comwallis  was  now  to  prescribe  a  futon 
policy  of  more  comprehensive  executive  administration. 
L«nd  tonure       It  would  be  necesssrily  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
audrt'Tcuue.   manual  to  enter  upon  the  varied  and  intricate  quea- 
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tiona  of  the  tenures  of  land  in  Bengal  and  the  condition  of  ita 
occupants.  As  in  all  other  provinces  of  India,  the  Moghul  settle- 
ments bjsoryey  and  yaluation  of  land  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Akbur  had  decided  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  paid.  So  also 
in  Bengal;  bat  these  settlements  had  become  obsolete  in  most 
respects.  Increase  or  decrease  of  population  and  cultivation,  the 
value  of  produce  and  money,  had  affected  all ;  and  the  hereditary 
position  of  the  collectors  of  revenue,  with  whom  the  subsequent 
Moghul  governments  had  not  interfered,  had  given  them  those 
preecriptive  rights  of  which  they  were  found  in  possession.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Uie  English  obtained  the  imperial 
grant  of  Bengal :  and  the  subsequent  regulations  of  affairs  were  a 
soGoeaBion  of  temporary  makeshifts  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of 
revenue  from  year  to  year.  Inquiries  had  led  to  the  collection  of 
information ;  but  it  was  ill-digested  and  only  very  par-  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
tiallv  understood  in  England.    Nevertheless,  on  April  nireciurs 

rccotnniciiu  a 

12y  1786,  the  directors  wrote  a  long  and  evidently  landMtue- 
deeply  considered  dispatch  on  the  subject,  condemning 
many  former  practices,  and  recommending  a  settlement  with  the 
hereditary  Talookdars,  or  revenue  officers,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
to  be  made  permanent,  if  it  should  work  satisfactorily.  This 
dii^fMtch  can  hardly  be  termed  the  basis  of  Lord  Gomwallis's 
proceedings,  for  his  measure  was  founded  upon  independent 
sooxces  of  observation  and  inquiry ;  and  he  now  proposed  to  bestow 
upon  the  Zemindars  of  Bengal  the  property  of  the  soil,  Theperpetui 
and  to  fix  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  it  in  per-  ""'««»«»*• 
peiuity,  as  far  as  the  demand  of  Government  was  concerned.  The 
only  reservation  was  in  favour  of  the  cultivators,  who  were  to  be 
protected  by  leases :  but  were  not  thereby  defended  from  incresse 
of  demand.  Mr.  Shore,  to  whose  abilities  Lord  Comwallis  owed 
his  knowledge  of  detail,  opposed  a  permanent  settlement  very 
strenuously :  and  the  question  being  referred  for  the  decision  of  the 
Home  Government,  which  approved  of  the  perpetual  settlement, 
the  measure  was  finally  proclaimed  in  Bengal  on  March  22, 
17»3. 

Although  it  relieved  present  apprehensions,  and  certainly  in- 
spired confidence,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  ad-  HeHta  of  the 
vantages  have  in  any  degree  counterbalanced  the  dis-  n"»«o'«- 
advantages  which  have  proceeded  from  this  measure.  It  established 
a  local  aristocracy  and  created  immense  private  wealth.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  depressed  the  cultivators  to  an  extent  hardly  re- 
alisable. It  secured  the  existing  demands  of  Government  with- 
out fluctuation ;  but  provided  nothing  against  the  possible  necessi- 
ties of  the  State,  while  it  alienated  the  prospective  advantages, 
whioh  would  have  been  enormous;   and  it  required  additional 
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lepislation  for  years,  to  prevent  that  very  oppreesioii  of  the  pe<iple 
which  it  WAS  desired  to  avert.  As  to  the  native  aristocracy,  it  is 
Aery  questionahle,  except  in  a  few  instances,  whether  it  has 
raised  itself  ahove  its  original  condition ;  hut  the  national  oovenant 
has  never  heen  infringed,  all  temptations  and  necessities  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  judicial  reforms  of  Lord  Comwallis  are  in  many  respects 
.indiciai  ^^^  ^  ohjedtion  ;  hut  were  received,  as  was  their  due, 
iiHe»tioii«.  ^jth  admiration  for  their  advance  upon  existingr  ioati- 
tutions.  He  separated  the  office  of  judge  from  that  of  collectsr 
of  revenue,  and  established  separate  dvil  courts  in  every  district 
for  the  trial  of  native  suits,  with  four  general  courts  of  appeal,  and 
a  final  appeal  from  any  one  of  them  to  the  S  udder  Dewanj  Court 
of  Calcutta.  The  criminal  courts  were  presided  over  by  judges  of 
the  civil  courts  in  rotation,  who  held  sessions :  and  the  Mfdiomedan 
law,  as  interpreted  by  native  officers  attached  to  them,  became  the 
basis  of  their  decisions.  Sir  Elijah  Impey's  code  was  remodelled ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  improved,  and  the  appointxneot 
of  native  officers,  called  dardghas,  who  had  minor  jarisdictioii?, 
proved  in  the  sequel  unfortunate.  It  was  equally  to  be  regretted 
also  that  the  service  was  closed  to  all  natives,  except  in  the  most 
inferior  positions;  but  reform,  in  this  material  respect  and  others, 
was  only  to  ensue  upon  the  bitter  experience  of  years. 

Lord  Comwallis,  having  concluded  his  administrative  acts  in 
Bengal,  proceeded  to  Madras,  intending  to  take  command  of  an 
army  against  the  French,  with  whom  a  new  war  had  begun ;  bat 
he  found  that  his  intended  operations  against  Pondicherry  had 
Lord  Corn-  ^®"  anticipated,  in  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  Colcmel 
murns  to  Braithwaite,  and  he  embarked  for  England  in  October 
Eiigiaud.  1793,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Shore,  a  ciTiI 
servant  of  Bengal,  in  connection  with  whom  the  great  land 
settlement  of  Bengal  had  been  effected,  and  who,  in 
Biiore  virtue  of  the  commission  sent  to  him  from  England, 

■"cc««  **       assumed  charge  of  his  office  on  October  28,  1793. 

Meanwhile,  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  charter  had  brought 
about  new  discussions  in  England  in  regard  to  the  con- 
mlewAtof  °  tinuance  of  the  company^s  monopoly  of  trade  with 
ilMny?"  India,  and  its  extension  was  opposed  by  the  mercantile 
monopoly.  interests  of  England,  with  much  abUity.  The  ministiy, 
however,  supported  the  claims  of  the  company ;  and  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  Indian  finances  justified  Mr.  Dundas  in  pointing  to 
them  as  a  result  of  good  management  with  which  interference 
A  uniued  'w^ould  be  inexpedient  The  merchants  of  England  wen» 
ir.^  erndc  not,  howover,  satisfied  :  and  free  trade  to  the  amount  of 
3,000,ton8  per  year  became  a  clause  in  the  new  charter. 
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which  wu  to  eontinae  for  tw«ntj  yeus.  Hithetta  all  spplicstioca 
fiiT  nuaaionaries,  BchootniMteni,  itud  other  instructon  in  religion 
kod  knowledge,  had  been  lafused,  on  the  ground  that  ctiriiiiin 
dMigerous  effects  might  be  produced  hy  their  preeence  ^J"^"*™ 
among  the  people  of  India ;  and  Mr.  WilberTorce's  mo-  "'^"^ 
tina  for  their  admiedon  to  India,  and  lect^nition  uoder  ^be  new 
charter,  woa  rejected. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MAHKIITI  AXTAIBB,  1793  TO  ITQS. 

Snn>IA  had  not  become  m  portj  to  the  treaty  of  Poona  tgainBt 
Tippoo  Sooltao.     He  bad  demanded  the  protection  of  . 

hia  tenitory  hj  the  Engliah  during  bis  absence  at  the  F»diii«i  in 
mr,  and  two  battaliona  to  be  attached  to  hii  forces ;  "'°''°"'^ 
and  with  these  lenns,  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  neutra- 
traliaug  the  good  feeling  of  Nana  Fumawecs,  Lord  ComwalliB 
did  not  complj.     On  June  20,  1790,  Sindia's  forces  hod  defeated 
lemail  Beg,  who  was  still  in  the  field  on  his  own  account,  in  a 
bloody  battle  near  Patun,  with  the  loea  of  all  his  artillery  and  ten 
battalions  of  infantry,  who  laid  down  their  aims.     In  1791  the 
Bajpoota  again  took  the  field  i  but  were  defeated  on  September  13, 
when  peace  ensned,  on  their  promise  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 
Sindia's  jffoeperity  and  the  complelenese  of  his  army  -were  now 
viewed  with  intense  jealousy  by  Holkar,  and  he  took  the  Chevalier 
Dndrenec  into  his  service,  for  the  purpose  of  rainng  a  ntTdrroi 
■milardisciplined  force  to  thatofhis  rival.   Holkarwas,  BoikAr. 
of  the  two,  the  favourite  at  Poena,  and  was  employed  by  Nana 
Fumawe^s  to  operate  aa  a  check  against  Sindia's  power ;  but 
Sindia,  who  was  perhaps  apprehenfdve  that  a  t«o  prolonged  absence 
bom  Poona  might  operate  to  his  disadvantage,  set  out 
for  the  Deccon,  taking  with   him  the  insignia  of  the  e—i,  u>  u* 
Pdsbwah's  office,  which  he  bad  obtained  from  the 
emperor.    He  reached  Poona  on  Jane  11 ;  and  though  opposed  by 
Nana  Fumawees,  the  permission  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattara  was 
obtained  to  the  investiture  of  the  youtii'  r.-i;i',.,i!  ■,\[ui  \}v  !i..ni'- 
nrj  robes  and  jewels,  and  the  cer<?iii'>ijy  nii.^  fRrrioi  ii,n>ui<>n.<i 
out  with  gorgeous  pomp  ;  butitwashnriUy'iui--stioBabl»  ""Wl*"*''- 
that  the  repreaentalives  of  the  ancieni  Mnhratla  fa'^ 
the  reception  of  honours  from  a  pegemH  t-iupenii  «-' 
tioQ  and  contempt.    Mahdoo  Itto  PohIiwh)!,  a  M 
generooB  youth,  was  delighted  with  t>iadia,  w))^ 


\ 
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a  frank,  free  soldier :  and  the  intercourse  with  him  was  tot; 
different  and  £Bir  more  agreeable  than  that  with  his  gnardiaii 
and  minister,  Nana.  Sindia  hoped  to  gain  oyer  the  jroath  to  tus 
interests  and  policy ;  Nana's  policy  was  to  prevent  his  effeeting 
this  object. 

While  these  intrigues  were  in  action  at  PoonA,  Sindia's  uid 
Holkar's  forces,  which  had  been  acting  in  concert  in  Hindostan  for 
the  collection  of  tribute,  came  into  colliaon  on  a  diTLnon  of 
plimder,  and  one  of  the  severest  actions  on  Mahratta  record  'wis 
fought  between  them  at  Lukhairee,  near  Ajmere.    Holkar's  fow» 

were  routed,  and  his  disciplined  in&ntry,  under  Dndre- 
forc«»ronted  nec,  almost  annihilated,  with  the  loss  of  thirty-eight 
^^^'''^"''•-  guns.  On  receipt  of  this  news  at  Poena,  Nana  called 
up  Piu^shram  Bhow  with  2,000  horse ;  and,  on  the  other  kaod, 
Sindia  sent  for  an  infantry  brigade  to  reinforce  the  detaduneot 
which  had  accompanied  him.  What  might  have  been  the  result 
of  these  movements  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  but  at  a  oisis 
when  Nana,  despairing  of  recovering  his  authority,  had  besoaght 

the  P^hwah  to  allow  him  to  retire  to  Benares,  Maha- 
Mabncujee  dajeo  SiudiA  died  of  fever  at  Wurdlee,  near  Poona,  oo 
®'"^'*'  February  12, 1794.  He  left  no  issue,  but  he  had  dedaied 

Dowlut  B&o,  son  of  his  youngest  brother,  Anund  lUo,  to  be  his 
nowittt  Rko  ^^^ '  '^^^  ^^^^  election,  though  it  had  not  been  cos- 
Bucoeedshim.  finned  by  formal  adoption,  was  recognised  by  the  whole 
of  the  confederate  Mahratta  chieftains.  At  that  time,  Dovlut 
K&o  was  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  it  would  necessarily  he 
some  time  before  he  could  take  a  part  in  public  affairs.  Nans 
Fumawees,  therefore,  continued  to  exercise,  now  without  intetnip- 
tion,  the  whole  authority  of  the  Mahratta  nation. 

There  had  remained  many  questions  for  settlement  betweoi  the 
Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  in  which  no  progress  had  been  ma^e 

since  the  interview  betwe«i  him  and  Nana  I^Wnawees 
between  the  at  Ydtgeer,  before  their  brief  war  with  Tippoo,  and  manj 
the  Mah-  of  these  WOK  of  old  standing.  On  the  other  hand  the 
rattM.  Nizam  preferred  claima  upon  the  Mahrattas ;  and  it  » 

probable,  if  both  had  agreed  to  submit  them  to  Lord  Corawal]]^ 
they  would  have  been  amicably  settled ;  but  there  can  be  Httle 
doubt  that  each  party  was  jealous  of  the  English  success,  though 
both  had  benefited  by  it,  and  the  English  was  the  last  power  to 
be  resorted  to,  as  from  its  decision  there  could  be  no  appeal.  Bot 
after  the  departure  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the  Nizam,  pressed  by  the 
The  Ni  Mahrattas  for  a  settlement,  applied  for  a  treaty  of  goa^ 

application  to  auteo  to  Sir  John  Shore,  who,  foreseeing  that  the  grant 
Shore  ia  of  it  would  causo  offeuoo  to  the  Mahrattas,  refused  to 
'*''^^'         consent.      This  transaction  became   known  to  ^va 
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FvojULwees,  who  was  emboldened  by  the  non-iDterference  of  the 
jEkigtish  to  preas  the  adjustment  of  ihe  national  claims  ]r,^„a 
xnore  decidedly.    But  correspondence  and  envoys  were  p^'SSrh!! 
alike  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  Hyderabad  cuima. 
court.    The  Niaam  had  nmteiially  increased  his  forces,  and  under 
the  aUe  management  of  M.  Raymond,  twenty-three  battalions  of 
disciplined  infiuitryi  with  an  excellent  artillery,  had  been  organised, 
and  aeemed  to  be  a  formidable  addition  to  his  ordinary  ^^  Ninm 
army.    The  demands  of  the  Mahratta  envoy,  which  Jfih^^tu  ^ 
amoonted  to  no  less  than260  lacs  of  rupees,  or 2,600,000/.  e^^mi; 
sterling,  were  roughly  and  insultingly  rejected,  and  both  parties 
prepared  for  war.    The  armies  which  took  the  field  in  nd  wnr 
January  17^  were  enormous.    The  Nizam  at  the  bead  «°*"<^*- 
of  110,000  men  advanced  by  way  of  Beeder  and  Oodgeer,  and  de- 
scended the  Mohree  pass,  in  the  direction  of  Purainda,  where  he 
purposed  to  meet  the  Mahrattas ;  while  Nana  Fumawees,  taking 
the  young  P^hwah  with  him,  appointed  Pur^hWLm  Bhow  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  which  consisted  of  130,000  men,  chiefly 
cavalry,  with  130  guns. 

The  advanced  guards  .of  the  armies  met  on  March  11, 1795,  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  the  town  and  small  fort  of  gi^ttiis  of 
Khuidlah,  below  the  Mohree  pass ;  and  the  first  attack  ^burdiab. 
on  the  Mahratta  horse  was  fftvourable  to  the  Patin  cavalry  of  the 
Nizam ;  but  M.  Perron,  who  commanded  Sindia's  troops,  had,  with 
great  judgment,  occupied  some  low  eminences  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  with  his  artillery ;  and  as  the  main  body  of  the  Nizam's 
cavalry  advanced  tp  M.  Raymond's  support,  he  turned  upon  them 
the  concentrated  fire  of  thirty-five  field-guns,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  assailed  by  flights  of  rockets.    The  whole  of  the 
Moghul  cavalry  then  broke  and  fled ;  but  Raymond  held  his  ground 
well,  and  the  cavalry  might  yet  have  been  rallied,  had  not  the 
Nizam  at  this  crisis  recalled  Raymond  for  his  protection,  and  that 
of  the  ladies  of  his  family.  Thus  the  battle  was  lost.  In  D^itat  of  u>6 
the  morning  the  Nizam  was  found  to  have  retreated  into  ^^'***^ 
the  fort  of  Khurdlah,  where,  for  two  days,  protected  by  Raymond, 
he  was  cannonaded  by  the  Mahrattas ;  but  escape  was  impossible, 
and  hia  great  army,  now  become  a  total  rout,  had  fled  up  the  Mohree 
(shktf  being  pursued  down  the  banks  of  the  Manjera,  and  as  far 
aa  Oodgeer,  by  the  light  Mahratta  horse,  and  plundered  without 
mercy.    The  Nizam  now  sued  for  terms,  which  were  ^^^  himdi 
preac^bed  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  were  very  humiliating.  £u^,^|^",o. 
He  was  obliged  to  agree  to  pay  three  millions  sterling  ^re»tj. 
on  all  accounts— one  third  in  cash  ;  to  surrender  frontier  districts 
including  Dowlatabad,  of  the  annual  revenue  of  thirty-five  lacs 
—^350,0^)^— and  as  a  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  condi- 

XM  2. 
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tions,  to  surrender  his  minister,  Mosheer-ool-Moolk,  who,  at  the 
memorable  Council  at  Hyderabad,  had  boastfully  declared  to  the 
Mahratta  envoy  that  he  would  bring  Nana  Fumaweee  to  sue  for 
terms  at  his  master^s  feet  The  treaty  was  finally  concluded  on 
March  13, 1705,  and  the  minister  was  escorted  to  the  Mahratu 
camp,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  the  P^shwah.  Barely 
200  men  had  been  lost  by  both  parties  in  the  battle,  and  the 
young  Pdshwah,  as  recorded  by  Grant  Duff,  grieved  tiiat  so  dis- 
graceful a  submission  had  been  made  by  the  Moghuls,  and  that 
his  own  soldiers  vaunted  of  a  victory  obtained  without  an  efibrL 
The  British  envoys  at  the  courts  of  Poona  and  Hyderabad  had 
tnuit  f  &cc<>i^P^®^  ^^®  respective  armies,  but  took  no  pan  in 
theKngiish.  their  proceedings.  The  Nizam  was  incensed  by  the 
Tho  Nizun  absolute  neutrality  of  the  English :  and  on  his  anival 
English'  at  Hyderabad,  dismissed  the  English  brigade  which 
^^^*^^*        had  been  attadied  to  him,  and  increased  the  forees  of 


M.  Raymond,  assigning  for  their  support  the  districts  which  he 
Hi!  aon  ^ftd  acquired  from  the  Mysore  war.  Soon  afterwards, 
rebeu.  ^|]y  j^^  ^he  Nizam's  eldest  son,  rebelled  against  his 

father,  and  being  joined  by  the  troops  who  had  been 
after  the  battle  of  Khurdlah,  his  movement  had 
dangerous  aspect,  when  he  was  pursued  and  taken  prisoner  by 
nnd  poisonf  ^-  Raymond ;  but,  dreading  his  father's  reseotment, 
hiniaeif.  ji^  poisoned  himself  before  he  could  be  brought  to 
Hvderabad. 

It  is  urged  by  some  authorities,  that  Sir  John  Shore,  in  pte- 
serving  absolute  neutrality  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  betweea 
Sir  John  ^^  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  had  sacrificed  the  Niaam 
^nry*  ^  ^°  unworthy  desire  to  maintain  peace :  and  the  case 

reriewfML       of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore  has  been  cited  as  an  in* 
stance  where,  to  preserve  the  provisions  of  a  treaty.  Lord  Com- 
walHs  did  not  hesitate  to  dedaie  war — a  precedent  which  ought  to 
have  been  followed  in  this  instance.  But  the  situations  are  widelv 
different.     Tippoo's  attack  upon  Travancore  was  unjustifiable : 
whereas  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  old  unadjusted 
claims  existed,  which  the  Nizam  had  admitted,  but  with  iHilch 
he  evaded  compliance  or  settlement.     Moreover,  in  discuflsuig' 
them,  the  Mahratte  envoy  had  been  grossly  insulted.    If  Sir 
J.  Shore  had  interfered  in  force  to  protect  the  Nizam  against  the 
equitable  demands  of  the  Mahrattas,  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
produced  a  new  Mahratte  war,  for  which  there  was  no  true 
ground,  and  most  probably  thrown  them  into  alliance  with  Uppoo ; 
and  the  elaborate  minute  recorded  by  him,  in  which  the  disad- 
vantages of  war  with  the  Mahrattas  and  Tippoo  Sooltan  were  die- 
oussed  at  great  length,  was  perhaps  unnecessaiy,  except  to  bring 
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Hia  own  actioiiB  into  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Lord 
Comwallia  might — probably  would — have  taken  a  bolder  course, 
and  at  all  riaks  have  not  only  maintained  peace,  but  interposed  as 
mediator  between  the  contending  parties ;  but  it  need  hardly  be 
aaid  that  Sir  John  Shore  had  neither  the  resolution  nor  the  abilities 
of  his  great  predecessor. 

The  victory  of  Ehurdlah  was  followed  by  a  sad  tragedy.   Nana 
Fumaweea  had  neyer  relaxed  the  strict  discipline  in        p6.hw«h 
which  he  kept  the  young  P^hwah ;  but  soon  after  the  commiu 
return  of  the  army  to  Poona,  Bajee  Rao,  the  son  of  •"**^"*** 
Hnghonath  Rao,  and,  therefore  the  P^shwah's  cousin,  was  allowed 
to  Tint  him.   Bajee  Rdo  was  a  gay  libertine  of  seductive  manners : 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  comparative  freedom  and  pleasant 
life  were  contrasted  by  the  P^shwah  very  bitterly  with  his  own 
sednaion.     Correspondence  passed  between  the  young  men,  which 
was  discovered  by  Xana,  and  resented;  and  the  effect  of  this 
barah   conduct  upon  the  P^hwah ,  produced  despair.      On  the 
morning  of  October  25, 1798,  he  deliberately  threw  himself  from 
a  terrace  of  his  palace  at  Poena,  and  was  so  injured,  that  he  died 
on  the  second  day,  nominating  his  cousin,  Bajee  Rdo,  as  his  sue- 
oeasor.     Nana  Fumawees,  who  dreaded  Bajee  R/U),  and  was  con- 
vinced that  his  own  power  would  cease  on  his  accession,  endea- 
voured to  set  him  aside  in  favour  of  a  successor  to  be  adopted  by 
the  widow  of  the  deceased  P^hwah ;  but  the  intrigue,  though 
for  a  while  supported  by  Holkar  and  other  chiefs,  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  Nana  became  reconciled  to  Bajee  Rio.    Further 
revolutions,  however,  were  to  follow,  before  the  accession  of  Bajee 
lUo  was  finally  secured. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

CUKRENT  SVXNI8  AND  IL&HBATTA  AfPAIBS,   1706  lO  1708. 

Ohs  of  the  most  important  events  connected  with  Sir  John  Shore's 
administration  was  the  mutiny  of  the  officers  of  the  Mntiny  of 
Bengal  army,  which,  at  one  period,  assumed  even  a  oMbeBolfmi 
more  dangerous  aspect  than  a  similar  occurrence  in  the  *™^ 
time  of  Lford  Clive.  A  project  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  local 
armies  with  that  of  the  Crown  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Dundas 
in  1794,  and  on  his  arrival  in  England,  Jjord  Comwallis  sup- 
ported the  ministerial  view  of  the  subject;  but  the  measure 
nevertheless  was  thrown  out,  both  by  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  Court  of  Directors.  Whatever  the  final  decision  of  the  home 
authoritiea  might  be,  and  it  was  looked  to  with  much  anxiety,  the 
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oifioen  of  the  company's  anny  in  Bengal  had  associated  themselnt 
t6gether  for  the  protection  of  their  general  interesta  They  opposed 
the  idea  of  amalgamationi  and  demanded  that  all  previous  Allow- 
ances, including  douhle  hatta,  should  be  re-established.  Their 
attitude  was  so  threatening,  that  the  goremor-general  sent  for 
troops  from  Madras  and  the  Cape,  assembled  the  naral  squadron 
at  Calcutta,  and  even  applied  to  General  de  Boigne  for  tiie  spr- 
Tices  of  a  regiment  of  cayalry.  These  precautions,  and  the  presoice 
of  Sir  Robert  Abercrombie,  the  commander-in-chief  at  Cawnpore, 
for  a  while  maintained  order ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  long-expected 
decision  from  England  only  created  fresh  confusion,  with  which 
Sir  John  Shore  confessed  himself  incompetent  to  deal;  and  tbe 
o  »».  *  s  ^ocal  regulations  were,  therefore,  modified  to  suit  the 
the  offlcen'  cnsis.  Bj  these,  the  army  obtained  even  more  thaa 
they  had  expected :  the  arrears  of  batta  were  distri- 
buted, and  bre?et  rank  conferred ;  but  Sir  John  Shore's  apparent 
weakness  caused  real  alarm  in  England,  and  it  wsa  determined  he 
should  be  superseded.  Lord  Comwallis  was  solidted  to  take  up 
the  office  of  governor-general  again,  and  agreed  to  do  so ;  but  the 
concessions  made  to  the  London  committee  of  the  Bengal  ofiicen 
alarmed  him,  and  he  refused  to  proceed  to  India.  These  oooce»- 
sions  had,  however,  restored  order  in  Bengal,  and  no  forther 
notice  was  taken  of  the  late  proceedings. 

If  Sir  John  Shore  be  accused  of  weakness  in  some  instances,  yet 
Afttinof  i^  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  Oudh  he  undoubtedly 
^^^^'  displayed  courage  of  a  very  high  order.    The  viiief 

died  in  1797,  and  a  reputed  son,  Vizier  AUy,  succeeded  him ;  the 
accession  being  ratified  by  the  govemor-generaL  It  transpired, 
however,  that  Vizier  Ally  was  not  the  offspring  of  the  late  Nawib 
Vizier,  and  the  representations  of  the  minister,  Tufuzzul  Hooseiii, 
convinced  Sir  John  that  the  only  lawful  successor  to  the  throne  was 
Saadut  Ally,  the  brother  of  the  late  yizier.  Negotiations  were 
therefore  commenced  with  him  at  Benares,  where  he  resided :  and 
a  new  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  fort  of  Allahabad  was 
given  up  to  the  English,  and  an  annual  payment  of  seventy-aax 
^.  lacs  of  rupees  to  be  made  for  10,000  English  troops, 

with  sudttt  to  be  stationed  in  the  Oudh  territories.  When  the  ar- 
rangements  were  complete,  Sir  John  Shore  directed  a 
British  force  to  escort  Saadut  Ally  to  Lukhnow,  where  he  himself 
had  been  encamped  for  some  time,  exposed  to  the  constantly 
threatened  attacks  of  the  partisans  of  Vizier  Ally,  who  were  reiy 
numerous.  Sir  John,  however,  had  firmly  mcdntained  his  position, 
and  the  result  showed  the  benefit  of  this  course  ;  for,  on  the  ap- 


Auulat  Ail 

prucUlmi 


Lily     proach  of  the  legitimate  prince,  he  was  welcomed  bv 
^     the  people,  and   the  forces  of   Vizier  Ally  dispersed 
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without  firing  a  shot.    Saadut  Allj  was  proclaimed  Naw&b  Vizier 
on  January  28,  1798,  and  seated  on  his  throne;  and  j^^^^i 
Sir  John  Shore,  now  Lord  Teignmouth,  proceeding  moathieavea 
to  Calcutta,  sailed  for  England  on  March  25. 

After  the  death  of  MaJidoo  Riio  Pdshwah,  as  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  the  affairs  of  the  court  of  Poona  continued  Bventa  at 
in  much  confusion.   Nana  Fumawees,  being  pressed  bj  ^^'^ 
Mr.  Malet,  the  British  Resident,  and  equally  by  his  own  necessi-^ 
ties,  convened  the  officers  of  State,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  agree 
to  the  adoption,  by  the  widow  of  Mahdoo  Rio,  of  Chimnajee 
Appa,  the  younger  brother  of  Bajee  Rilo,  by  which  course  his 
own  power  would  have  been  secured.      This  was  necessarily 
opposed  by  Bajee  Riio,  who  applied  to  Sindia  and  his  minister, 
Bailoba  Tantia,  for  assistance.    Of  both  these  persons  Nana  was 
apprehensiTe.    Of  Sindia,  because  of  his  powerful  position ;  and  of 
nUloba,  because  he  aspired  to  be  chief  minister  of  the  nation. 
Nana,  now  rerersing  his  policy,  called  up  Pur^shr&m  Bhow  from 
Tasgaum,  who,  on  this  occasion^  marched  120  miles  in  forty- 
eight  hours  witii  his  cavalry ;  and  they  agreed,  in  order  to  neutra- 
lise Sindia*s  influence  and  that  of  Bailoba,  to  proclaim  Bajee  Rao 
themselves;    and  Purdshrim  R&o,  proceeding  to  Sewnair,  took 
a  solemn  oath  that  no  deception  was  intended,  and  escorted 
Bajee  Rio  to  Poona.    Bailoba  now  advised  Sindia  to  march  on 
Poena,  which  was  done ;  but  Nana  proceeded  to  Sattara,  avowedly 
to  avoid  Bailoba  and  Sindia,  but  actually  to  endeavour  to  rouse 
the  rajah  into  action,  and  once  more  to  proclaim  his   autho- 
rity as  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  nation.    On  the  other  hand, 
Bailoba,  distrusting  Bajee  R&o,  now  proposed  to  have  Chimnajee 
Appa  adopted  as  Nana  Fumawees  had  arranged ;  and, 
strange  to  say.  Nana,  who  had  found  his  scheme  in  tor  the  pc^th- 
Tegaid  to  the  rajah  impracticable,  consented  to  this  ^   '  ^' 
measure.     On  reflection,  however,  he  considered  that  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  might  only  be  a  scheme  to  entrap  him,  and 
he  went  to  W&ee  on  pretence  of  performing  religious  ceremonies  ; 
while  Pur^hr&m  Bhow,  having  carried  off  Chimnajee  Appa  to 
Poona,  caused  the  ceremony  of  adoption  to  be  performed,  in  spite 
of  his  protests  against  usurpation  of  his  brother's  rights,  and  his  own 
oath  to  Bajee  Rio  to  protect  them.    Chimnajee  Appa,  therefore, 
was  invested  as  P^hwah  on  May  20, 1796.    Pur^shrdm  Bhow, 
who  was  nominaUy  at  the  head  of  the  government,  now  proposed 
that  Nana  should  come  to  Poona,  and  that  a  general  reconciliation 
should  take  place ;  but  Nana  was  in  more  alarm  than  ever,  and 
retired  into  the  Kuncan,  until  he  should  be  able  to  mature  plans 
for  his  own  defence.      They  were  subtle,  ingenious,         . 
and  for  the  time  effective.    Sindia  even  espoused  his 
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catiae ;  and  Balloba,  trerabliDg  for  his  own  position,  sent  off  Bajee 
KAo  to  Hindostan.  Bajee  Rao  now  intrigued  with  Ghatgiy 
Shirzee  lUo,  who  commanded  hin  escort :  and  persuaded  him  to 
marry  his  beautiful  daughter  to  Sindia,  who  had  become  en- 
amoured of  her ;  and  this  being  agreed  to,  Bajee  Rao  feigned 
illness,  and  did  not  proceed. 

Nana  had  meanwhile  enlisted  the  Nizam  in  behalf  of  Bajee 
Trcnty  with  ^^  ^^^  himself,  b J  making  a  treaty  with  Musheer-ool- 
tho  Nisun.  Moolk,  the  Nizam's  minister,  who  had  been  released  br 
Pur^hr4m  Bhow ;  the  main  object  of  which,  the  acceanon  of  Bajee 
lUU),  was  secured  by  extensive  advantages  to  the  Nizam,  which 
included  the  relinquishment  of  the  balance  of  arrears,  and  of  the 
disiaricts  assigned  under  the  treaty  of  Khurdlah.  This  treaty  was 
executed  at  Mhar,  on  October  8.  Rughoojee  Bhdalay  of  Bertr 
had  also  been  gained  over,  and  the  English  had  signified,  through 
their  representative,  their  recognition  of  the  claims  of  Bajee  Rio. 
Nothing  being  now  wanting  to  the  new  arrangement,  and  Nana*6 
wonderful  political  combinations  having  been  matured,  Siodia 
made  the  first  movement  by  confining  Bidloba  Tantia  on  October 
27.  Fur^shrdm  Bhow,  foreseeing  the  conclusion,  fled  from  Foods, 
^  Rio  taking  Chimnajee  Appa  with  him  ;  and  Bajee  Rio  re- 
invested M     turned  to  Poona,  where  he  was  joined  on  November  25 

by  Nana  Fumawees,  and  finally  invested  as  F^shwah 
on  December  4, 1796.  The  adoption  of  Chimnajee  Appa,  as  within 
the  bounds  of  consanguinity,  was  declared  illegal,  and  revoked. 
Thus  concluded  the  strange  revolution  which,  from  the  variety  of 
its  intrigues,  and  curious  involvements,  is  unparalleled,  even  in 
^lahratta  history. 

The  provisions  of  the  several  agreements  and  treatiee  were  not, 
however,  carried  out :  and  the  most  material  of  them,  that  with 
the  Nizam,  was  ignored  by  Bajee  Rio,  without  considerable  modi- 
fications. To  these  Musheer-ool-Moolk  would  not  consent,  and  he 

quitted  Foona  in  great  indignation.  The  F^ahwah  was 
P6flhwfth'«  not  long  in  revealing  his  really  perfidious  dispoeitioD. 
inir  ffuM.  ^^  wrought  upon  the  young  Sindia  by  complaints  of 
the  power  of  Nana,  and  by  arguments  to  prove  that  their  mutual 
interests  required  his  deposition.  Sindia  would  perhaps  have 
declined  association  with  this  infamous  conspiracy ;  but  Ghatgav  s 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  he  conaented.    % 

December  31  all  had  been  prepared,  and  on  that  day, 
tin  wees  on  the  occasion  of  a  state  visit  paid  by  Nana  to  Sindia 

!iH^^^  ^  in  his  own  camp,  he  was  seized  by  Michael  Hlose,  one 
impriMned.  ^^  Sindia's  European  commanders,  who  had  previously 
guaranteed  his  safe  return  to  Foona.  Nana*s  escort  had  resisted, 
and  was,  for  the  most  part,  cut  to  pieces ;  and  Foona  became  a 
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scene  of  riot  and  slaughter  for  seyeral  days.    Nana  was 
sent  to  Ahmednugi^r  in  close  confinement,  and  all  the  most  in- 
fluential members  of  his  party  were  imprisoned.    In  the  month  of 
Ddarchy  1798,  the  marriage  of  Sindia  to  Biliza  Bje,  the  ginji^ 
daughter  of  Gh&tgaj,  took  place.    The  expenses  of  the  y,'5IJfiJ*J5 
ceremonj  were  enormous,  and  Sindia,  urged  hy  Qh&t-  obAtgay. 
gay,  now  demanded  two  millions  sterling,  which  had  been  pro- 
mised by  the  P^shwah.    A  secret  understanding  had  previously 
existed,  that  Bajee  Rio  should  procure  the  office  of  minister  to 
Sindia  for  Gh&tgay,  which  was  in  fact  the  price  of  Qhitgay's  base 
eeixure  of  Nana  Fumawees }  and  the  measure  was  pressed  upon 
Sindia  by  the  Ptehwah,  as  a  means  for  obtaining  the  money  he 
required.    Siadia  did  not  hesitate,  and  on  Qhitgay's  sztortion  by 
appointment,  the  P^hwah  proposed  that  the  sum  re-  JS"£Sken* 
quired  should  be  levied  by  him  from  the  bankers  and  of  Poona. 
other  wealthy  persons  of  Poona.  The  result  was  horrible.  Tortures, 
which  cannot  be  related,  were  invented  by  the  miscreant,  and 
Poona  was  literally  given  up  to  pillage.     Sindia,  however,  did  not 
depart ;  and  the  P^hwah  proposed  a  joint  attack  upon  the  Nizam, 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  march  from 
Poona;    but  though  the  project  was  announced  to  the  British 
GoTemment  as  early  as  February  9,  no  movement  was  made. 

The  P^shwah  had  created  Amrut  Rio,  his  illegitimate  brother, 
minister  in  succession  to  Nana  Fumawees,  and  he, 
deepeiring  of  other  means  of  getting  rid  of  him,  Mm»»itiAtian 
piopoeed  the  assassination  of  Sindia.  The  scene  is  '^'^^°'^'*' 
graphically  described  in  Grant  Duif  *s  '  History,'  vol.  iii.  p.  155-6 ; 
but  at  the  moment  when  the  P^hwah  should  have  given  the 
signal  for  the  deed,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  Sindia  escaped. 
Other  disorders,  however,  ensued.  The  widows  of  the  late 
Mahadajee  Sindia  were  brutally  treated  by  Ghitgay,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  have  them  conveyed  to  Ahmednugger ;  but  they 
were  rescued  on  the  way  by  a  Patin  officer,  who  carried  them  to 
the  camp  of  Amrut  Rio,  who  protected  them.  Sindia  made  an 
attempt  to  rescue  them,  by  attacking  the  camp  of  Amrat  Rio,  on 
June  7 ;  but  his  force  was  beaten  off  with  severe  loss.  Bajee  Rio 
now  requested  the  intervention  of  Colonel  Palmer,  the  British 
Resident,  with  Sindia ;  but  this  was  refused,  and  the  quarrel  cul- 
minated in  a  fresh  attack  on  Amrut  Rao  by  Ghitgay  with  two 
brigades  of  infantry.  As  the  rupture  between  the  Pishwah  and 
Sindia  was  now  complete,  the  Mahratta  chiefs  ranged  ^^  . 
themselves  on  either  side,  and  the  P^hwah  concluded  Xbar  eon- 
a  fresh  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  confirming  that  of  ™ 
Mhar. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sindia  was  in  much  perplexity,  and  the 
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arrears  to  his  army  had  greatly  accumulated.  He  eren  profeved 
himself  disposed  to  follow  the  excellent  adyioe  of  Colonel  Palmer; 
but  this  nevertheless  failed  of  effect  Tippoo  had  been  applkd 
to  by  both  parties :  and  in  the  end  Sindia  considered  that  Nam 
y^^  Fumawees  might  be  his  best  protector^  and  released 

Furnftweet  him  on  the  payment  of  ten  lacs  of  rupeea.  The  efleet 
of  this  act  upon  the  P^hwah  was  hb  reTOcatiao  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  and  oyertures  to  Sindia  and  Nana. 
About  the  same  time  Sindia,  grown  weary  of  the  craeldea  and 
exactions  of  his  minister  Qh&tgay,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  aad 
confined ;  but  he  still  remained  at  Poona,  and  the  intrigues  iaddea*. 
to  the  position  of  all  the  parties  present  there  continued  unabated, 
and  led;  in  the  sequel,  to  the  second  Mahratta  war. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THB  AI)XINI8TBA.TI0K  OF  THE  BABL  OF  HOKSIKOTOK,   1796. 

The  successor  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  chosen  in  England,  was  the 

I  ^         Earl  of  Momington,  whose  remarkable  talents  were 

(If  Che  Karl  of  already  developed  by  political  experience,  and  whose 

orainvton.   |^m^Q{;mi(^  ^j^  Indian  affairs,  gained  in  the  Board 

of  Control,  could  not  fiiil  to  be  of  the  highest  value  in  the  office  of 
governor-general.  From  the  Cape  of  GK>od  Hope  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Major  William  £[irkpatrick,  who,  as  Besident  at  the 
Nizam's  and  Sindia's  courts,  and  otherwise  actively  engaged  ia 
political  affairs,  was  enabled  to  supply  Lord  Momington  with  the 
oondttion  of  pf&ctical  information  he  required  as  to  the  power  and 
mure  state*.  Tesouices  of  the  existing  native  States  of  India.  This, 
no  doubt,  was  of  a  very  different  character  and  purport  to  the 
jmowledge  possessed  by  the  ministry  or  the  Court  of  Diiectois, 
who,  lulled  by  the  non-interferent  policy  of  Lord  Teignmouth, 
considered  that  the  peace  of  India  would  be  maintained  on  the 
basis  established  by  Lord  Comwallis.  The  current  narrative  of 
history  will,  however,  have  prepared  the  student  for  the  possibility 
of  future  struggles,  in  the  fact  that  no  treaties  could  bind  psities 
who  made  them  and  ignored  them  according  to  the  results  of  local 
intrigues,  or  contemplated  schemes  of  revenge,  plunder,  or  aggran- 
disement. On  these  points  Major  Kirkpatrick's  information  must 
have  combined,  with  other  drcumstanoes,  to  determine  the  policy  of 
the  governor-general :  and  it  was  more  than  ever  evident  that, 
sooner  or  later,  the  power  of  the  English  nation  would  be  the  only 
arbiter  to  all  in  India. 
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Lord  Moinington  I'eached  Calcutta  on  May  17, 1708 ;  and  his 
attention  was  almost  immediately  directed  to  the  desitniB  ,   ^ 

-  _,.  «!.  1  ..  *ii        .-1  Intrigue*  of 

of  Tippoo  Sffbltan,  whose  mtngues  with  the  Afghans,  tippoo 
^th  the  Nizam,  and  the  Mahrattas,  for  operations       ^^' 
againat  the  English,  had  become  notorious,  though  as  yet  abortive, 
and  now  took  the  form  of  alliance  with  the  French  Re- 
public,  then  at  war  with  Enghind.   Tippoo  had  entered  tions  wtih 
into  negotiations  with  General  Malartic,  governor  of     *'"°**' 
the  Mauritius,  for  the  aid  of  a  fleet  and  30,000  troops  against 
the  English,  and  these  had  been  referred  for  the  consideration  of 
the  French  Government    He  had  already  a  consider-  condttfon  of 
able  number  of  French  officers  in  his  pay,  who  had  his  army. 
disciplined  his  troops ;  and  although  the  results  of  the  former  war 
had  crippled  his  resources,  they  were  yet  considerable,  and  the 
interval  of  peace  had  enabled  him  to  refit  his  army  with  great 
efficiency.    At  Hyderabad,  the  forces  of  M.  Raymond  ^^^^^ 
were  15,000  strong,  with  an  efficient  park  of  artillery ;  trrmiw  at 
and  the  officers  as  Republicans  were  in  dose  correspon-     ^  ^" 
dence  with  those  of  Tippoo :  both  alike  animated  with  the  most 
hostile  intentions  against  the  English.    De  Boigne's  forces  with 
Sindia  were  at  least  40,000  men,  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline 
and  efficiency,  with  450  guns.     As  yet  these  officers  had  not 
openly  professed  republicanism  ;  but  it  was  not  beyond  the  bounds 
of  probability  that  they  might  join  the  designs  of  their  countrymen 
at  Hyderabad  and  Mysore  in  a  national  effort  against  the  British 
power.    Lord  Momington  was  not  deterred  by  these 
poesible  combinations;  but  wrote  to  General  Harris,  then  nair9ener«ri 
governor  and  commander-in-chief  at  Madras,  to  march  tion. 
at  onoe  upon  Seringapatam. 

These  orders,  utterly  unexpected  as  they  were,  created  the  ut- 
most consternation  at  Madras.  The  army  was  not  more 
than  8,000  strong,  and  was  unprepared  to  take  the  unprepared 
field ;  it  would  indeed  have  been  unequal  to  check  an  '^'  *^* 
invasion  by  Tippoo,  and  the  treasury  was  empty.    These  facts 
induced  the  governor-general  to  recall  the  order  of  immediate 
advance,  while  he  urged  the  completion  of  the  equipment  of  the 
forces  with  every  possible  diligence.    He  now  turned  lus  attention 
to  Hyderabad,  where  the  minister,  Musheeiwjol-Moolk,  now  Meer 
Allum,  was  a  steady  friend  of  the  English,  and  had  ^  ^  .^. 

-  1  t  11  .1       %  i.    ^1       SubtldlaiT 

foreseen  the  weakness,  as  well  as  the  danger,  of  the  treaty  wiui 
French  connection.    He  was  also  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  helpless  condition  of  the  Nizam's  State,  between  the  Mahrattas 
and  Tippoo  Sooltan ;  and  his  detention  at  Poona  had  opened  his 
eyes  as  to  the  futility  of  reliance  on  either.      The  governor* 
general's  offer  therefore  of  a  subsidiary  treaty,  an  object  Meer 
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Allum  had  had  long  at  heart,  was  immediately  accepted :  and  the 
negotiation  and  suhsequent  proceedings  were  conducted  hf  the 
Resident,  Captain  Achilles  Kirkpatrick,  with  a  rare  degree  of  deo- 
i^ndment  8^^°  *°d  ahiUty.  The  first  object  was  the  disbandment 
of  cbe  French  of  the  French  disciplined  battaHons.     Raymond  had 

died  early  in  1708,  and  his  successor,  Piron,  had  fortu- 
nately less  influence  over  the  Sepoys.    The  minister  had  with- 
drawn the  districts  from  which  the  forces  had  been  paid,  and  they 
had  fiallen  into  arrears:  and  the  men  were  disaffected,   if  not 
mutinous.    On  October  10,  four  Madras  regiments,  dftntiwAi^  for 
the  Kizam's  service,  reached  Hyderabad :  and  for  a  few  days  the 
Nizam  and  his  minister  hesitated  as  to  their  course  of  actioxi ;  but 
delay  was  impossible.  The  minister  at  last  sent  their  dimniaaal  to 
M.  Pirun  and  the  officers  under  him,  and  the  English  brigade  toc^ 
up  a  commanding  position  near  the  French  cantonments.    M.  Fbtm 
and  his  officers  at  once  submitted,  and  claimed  the  protectico  of 
the  Resident ;  but  the  Sepoys  would  not  let  them  depart  without 
the  adjustment  of  their  arrears :  and  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  the 
address  of  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Malcolm,  more  than  to 
any  other  cause,  that  bloodshed  was  averted.  The  Sepoys,  satisfied 
by  his  assurances,  laid  down  their  arms,  gave  up  the  guns^  and 
the  French  corps  no  longer  existed. 
Another  subject  of  anxiety  had  meanwhile  occupied  the  gover- 
t   ed     ^o''^'^^^^*    Zeman  Shah,  king  of  the  Afghans,  wrote 
fnvMioiii)y     to  him,  announcing  his  intention  of  inyading  Hm- 

dostan  and  attacking  the  Mahrattas,  and  claimed  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  and  he  had  now  crossed  the  Indus  and 
was  at  Lahore.  Lord  Momington  had  applied  to  Sindia  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  against  Zeman  Shah,  or  in  any  case  to  proceed 
to  check  him  in  Hindostan;  but  Sindia  was  as  yet  too  much 
occupied  by  his  intrigues  and  difficulties  at  Poona,  and  would  do 
neither. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  delay  operations  against  Tippoo. 

Bonaparte  had  landed  in  Egypt,  and  the  issue  of  that 

for  tbe  step  was  ss  yet  uncertain.    The  directors  had,  however, 

y«ore  war.    j^ppy^yg^  ^f  j^  immediate  war  with  Tippoo,  and  so  for, 

the  policy  of  the  governor-general  was  strengthened.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  coast  army  had  been  gradual,  but  complete ;  and  the 
d3rd  regiment  of  Foot,  commanded  by  Colonel  Arthur  Wellftsley, 
i^,^  the  future  Duke  of  Wellington,  brother  of  the  govemor- 

proSldTto  general,  and  8,000  volunteer  Sepoys,  were  sent  to 
Madras.  Madras.  Finally,  the  govemoivgeneral  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  Madras,  to  meet  a  reply  from  Tippoo  Sooltan  to  a  despatch 
already  sent  to  him  by  the  hands  of  Colonel  Doveton.  In  tbat 
letter,  the  governor-general  desired  earnestly  to  xenuun  at  peace; 
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bnt  pointed  out  the  French  connection  as  a  menace  to  the  English 
Oovemment  which  could  not  be  pennitted.      Lord  Tipp<>o'g 
Moxnington  found   the   sooltan's    reply  awaiting  his  evMiou 
arriTal.     He  had  declined  to  see  Colonel  Doyeton ;  and  generally 
profeesing  peaceful  intentions,  had  evaded  all  other  points  of  the 
goTemor-general's  dispatch,  appealing  to  the  existence  of  the 
fonner  treaties  as  the  best  means  of  future  tranquillity.     The 
goremoT- general  was  not  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  vague  and 
plAUflible  professions ;  and  he  again  wrote  in  a  friendly  ^^ 
spixity  and  with  additional  warnings  but  without  effect.  ^^r'snM. 
At  that  very  time,  Tippoo  was  urging  the  French  Government  to 
send  him  troops,  and^  inviting  Zem&n  Shah  to  advance  and  join 
him  in  a  holy  crusade  against  all  infidels ;  he  had  confident  ex- 
pectations that  the  French  would  carry  Egypt  by  a  coup  de  maniy 
and  would  speedily  arrive  in  India ;  and  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
bj  Bonaparte  was  afterwards  intercepted.     It  was  in 
▼ain  that  Lord  Momington  advised  him  of  the  destruc-  goremor- 
tion  of  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir,  and  sent  him  a  moMtmnoes 
letter  from  the  Sooltan  of  Turkey  to  warn  him  against  "^  "»'"«• 
the  French  alliance.    Nothing  could  affect  him :  and  with  the 
greatly  augmented  forces  of  his  former  enemies  in  his  front,  Tippoo 
was  still  defiant,  or  at  least  professing  indifference. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  have  but  one  termination. 
Sering^patam  could  only  be  attacked  while  the  Cauvery  was  low, 
and  the  sooltan's  evident  desire  was  to  protract  negotiation  till 
the  raina     The  army,  therefore,  advanced  from  Vellore,  ^hB  RnvUvh 
oD  February  11,  1709.    It  consisted  of  about  21,000  S'j^i.^g 
English,  European,  and  native  troops,  and  10,000  of  ''<»>  v«iiore. 
the  Nizam's  contingent,  nearly  4,000  of  whom  were  the  former 
Sepoys  of  Raymond,  now  commanded  by  their  popular  leader, 
Captain  Malcolm.    A  corps  of  6,000  men  was  advancing  from 
the  western  coast,  under  General  Stuart  and  the  veteran  General 
Hartley.    General  Harris  reached  Bangalore  on  March  16,  unop- 
posed ;  but  on  the  11th  a  sharp  action  was  fought  at  Action  nt 
Sedaseer,  on  the  Coorg  frontier,  with  Tippoo*s  forces,  Beouew. 
which  retreated  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men.    Tippoo  now  proceeded 
to  meet  the  main  army ;  but  his  movements  evinced  neither  ability 
nor  resolution.     He  acted  as  a  man  dazed  and  confounded  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  effort  made  against  him — the  effect,  not  of  what 
he  could  see,  but  of  what  he  could  not  see.    Only  a  few  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  English  were  at  his  mercy,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
Camatic ;  and  their  strength  now  filled  him  with  die-  ^ 
may.  He  drew  up  his  army  at  MalaveUy,  where  it  was  defeated 
defeated  on  March  27,  and  the  English  forces,  avoiding  **      *^^  ^* 
the  country  purposely  desolated  by  Tippoo,  moved  southwards  by 
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a  fertile  district,  and  crossed  the  Cauveiy,  by  the  hitherto  im- 

known  ford  of  Soidllaj.    The  last  hope  of  the  aooltaa 
serinsa         perished  with  this  movement,  and  he  retired  at  once 

into  his  capital 

Up  to  the  time  of  Lord  Harris's  advance,  Tippoo  might  have 

obtained  peace  on  ficdr  terma.    Then,  his  arrogance  prevented  lus 

^  consideration  of  it ;  now,  hia  despur.    On  April  6^  the 

iMUMD  fort  of  Seringapatam  was  invested,  and  it  was  eTident 

to  Lord  Harris  that  the  siege  operations  n&oat  be 
rapidl J  pushed  on,  not  onlj  on  aocoimt  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  monsoon,  which  would  flood  the  river,  but  becaoae  the 
supplies  of  the  army  were  already  short  On  the  third  day  there 
was  a  brief  cessation  of  hostilities  to  receive  Tippoo*a  propoaals 
for  peace;  but  the  demands  of  General  Harris  w^e  heavy: 
2,000,000^  sterling,  and  one  half  his  dominions.  These  he  re- 
fused, declaring  death  aa  a  soldier  was  preferable  to  ignominiou 
storatofthe  submisaion;  and  the  siege  recommenced.  On  May  2 
fort,  ^Q  bleach  was  reported  practicable.    On  the  Srd,  at 

noon,  4^400  men  were  assembled  in  the  trenches,  and  were  led  to 
the  storm  by  General  Baird,  who,  from  his  long  captivity  in  the 
fort,  knew  the  place  well.  The  breach  was  bravely  defended,  the 
fortifications  were  yet  strong  and  intricate,  and  the  sooltan  him- 
self took  part  in  the  conflict;  but  nothing  could  repress  the 
„^  dour  of  the  assault :  the  place  was  earned,  and  all  its 

capture.  defenders  had  submitted  before  evening.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  European  soldiers  were  restrained  from  outrage, 
for  they  had  heard  of  the  murder  in  cold  blood,  only  the  previous 
night,  of  twelve  of  their  comrades.  The  sooltan  was  not  found 
Tippoo  '^^  the  palace,  and  on  searching  for  him,  hia  dead  body 

In  the"""**  was  discovered  by  General  Baird  under  a  gateway. 
aMaait.  It  was  Conveyed  to  the  palace,  and  the  next  day  buried 
with  all  the  honour  which  could  be  conferred  by  a  miiitazy 
funeral,  added  to  the  solemn  rites  of  his  own  faith.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  event  have  a  weird  sublimity,  in  the  crashing  peals  of 
thunder  which  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  English  cannon 
saluting  the  dead.  No  achievement  of  English  arms  as  yet  in 
India  had  equalled  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  and  the  details 
of  the  siege,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  campaign,  which  have  been 

described  at  length  in  many  historical  and  military 
MorniDfftoD  narratives,  are  of  surpassing  interest,  as  well  to  the 
MaroD^iM  student  as  to  the  general  reader.  For  his  conduct 
weiiesiey.  ^^jj^g  t^jg  eventful  year.  Lord  Momington  received 
«pner«i  the  thauks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  was 
to  the  created  Marquess  \\  ellesley.     General  Hams  was  also 

raised  to  the  peerage,  and  the  siege  of  Seringapatam 
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became  as  much  one  of  the  most  popular  yictories  of  the  British 
army  as  General  Baird  was  of  its  heroes.  The  British  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  siege  was  1,164  men.  629  pieces  of 
OTdnance,  brass  and  iron,  424,000  round  shot,  and  520,000  lbs.  of 
gimpow^der  were  found  in  the  fort ;  and  the  amount  available  for 
priaee-monej  was  l,100^000iL,  which  was  at  once  distributed  to  the 
army ;  the  Marquess  Wellesle j,  howeyer,  refusing  to  accept  his 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CTTEBESTT  STS5T8  JJXI>  MAHSITIA  AFFAIB8,  TO  THE  TREATT  OF 

BAssEnr,  1799  lo  1802. 

Thx  character  of  Tippoo  Sooltan  was  so  strange,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  passed  without  a  few  brief  remarks.    His  ^^ 

cruelties  to  his  own  subjects,  his  forcible  conversions  Tippoo 
of  Hindoos,  and  the  tenor  of  his  administration,  com- 
bined with  his  fierce  religious  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  were  suffi- 
ciently revolting  to  his  people  at  large ;  while  the  murder  in  cold 
blood  of  many  English  prisoners,  and  his  almost  systematic  ill- 
treatment  of  all,  had  produced  a  feeling  of  revenge  against  him 
personally,  which  had  never  before  been  excited  in  India,  and 
pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  invading  army.    There  seemed  to  bo 
no  bound  to  his  arrogance  or  his  ambition  in  political  questionS| 
and  treaties  were  made  or  repudiated  as  suited  his  convenience. 
His  subjects  even  were  weary  of  a  reign  which  had  lasted  seven- 
teen year^  in  a  succession  of   turmoil,  cruelty,  and  oppression, 
which  has  been  faithfully  portrayed  by  the  native  historians  of 
the  period,  and  by  Tippoo  himself  in  his  own  diaries.    Perhaps 
the  best  estimate  of  his  character  is  g^ven  by  Syed  Hussein,  one 
of  his  most  confidential  servants,  whose  memoirs  of  the  sooltan 
are  very  interesting.     He  writes : — *  There  was  nothing  of  per- 
manency in  his  views,  no  solidity  in  his  councils,  and  no  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  government.    All  was  innovation  on 
his  part,  and  the  fear  of  further  novelty  on  the  part  of  others ; 
the  order  of  to-day  was  expected  to  be  reversed  by  the  invention 
of    to-morrow.      All    the    world  was   puzzled    what    distinct 
character  should  be  assigned  to  a  sovereign  who  was  never  the 
Nmie;      The  most  intelligent  and  sincere  well-wishers  of  the 
house  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  his  (Tippoo's)  father,  that  his 
head  and  heart  were  both  defective,  however   covered  by  a 
plausible  and  imposing  flow  of  words ;  and  that  they  were  not 
always  without  symptoms  of  mental  aberration.'    Of  no  court  or 
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sovereign  of  IndiA,  are  there  more  profuse  recorda  than  those 
of  Mysore,  nor  have  any  Indian  monarchs,  not  even  Bahor 
or  Hoomayoon,  left  more  copious  memoirs  than  Tippoo,  in  hia 
own  handwriting.  French,  English,  and  native  acoounta  differ 
little  in  details  of  murder,  torture,  and  mutilation,  which  marked 
the  savage;  while  the  strange  records  of  visions  and  dieams, 
the  contemplated  construction  of  a  new  sect,  of  which  he 
should  he  tiie  prophet  and  teacher ;  the  wild  doctrines  he  pro- 
pounded, and  his  horrihle  superstitions,  mark  indeed  hut  too 
strongly  the  '  mental  aberrations '  noted  by  his  biographer.  His 
father  prophesied  he  would  lose  the  kingdom  he  had  gained: 
and  he  lost  it,  dying  bravely  in  defence  of  what  he  had  made 
the  strongest  fortress  in  India.  Mr.  Mill,  strange  to  say,  takes  a 
high  view  of  Tippoo^s  character  in  many  respects ;  but  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  receive  it  in  the  face  of  his  own  admissions  and  reecnds, 
and  those  of  his  servants  and  biographers,  who  were  at  least 
uninfluenced  by  foreign  considerations. 

The  Mysore  territory  was  now  to  be  divided.  Portions  were 
ni vision  of  ^^  Bj^de  on  their  several  frontiers  for  the  British^  the 
Mysore.  Nizam,  and  the  F^shwah ;  for  though  the  latter  bad 
token  no  part  in  the  contest,  he  could  not,  in  the  face  of  the  fonner 
Th«  ancient  t"P*^^^  treaty,  be  entirely  ignored ;  and  the  remain- 
kingdoiu  of  der,  which  consisted  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mysore, 
rettorMto  was  made  over  to  the  real  rajah  of  the  country,  a 
to  rajaii.        ^^^  ^£  ^^^  years  old,  who  was  found  with  his  £unilr 

in  confinement  Lord  Wellesley  appointed  English  commissioiiert 
to  arrange  the  details  of  administration  during  his  minority ;  and 
Poomea,  the  able  finance  minister  of  the  late  kingdom,  was  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  executive  detuL  The  familv 
to  Che  family  of  Tippoo  Sooltan  was  removed  to  vellore,  and  an 
allowance  of  240,000  pagodas,  about  84,000t,  per  annoBL 
assigned  to  them,  payable  from  the  revenues  of  the  British  portion 
of  the  conquest,  the  balance  of  which  was  indeed  inferior  to  that 
allotted  to  the  Nizam.  The  portion  to  be  assigned  to  the  Mah- 
rattas  brings  the  narrative  of  history  again  into  connection  with 
them. 

Sindia  still,  as  has  been  related,  remained  at  Poena ;  but  he  was 
Mahntta  really  desirous  of  returning  to  his  dominions,  and  a 
**'**^  further  advance  of  money  by  Nana  Fumawees  enabled 

him  to  do  so.  This  aroused  the  fears  of  Bajee  Rio,  who,  so  lon^r 
as  he  could  play  off  one  against  the  other,  conceived  himself 
secure,  and  he  now  visited  Nana  secretly  by  night,  reiterating  his 
promises  of  good  faith,  and  laying  his  head  onthe  feet  of  his 
minister — the  most  sacred  oath  he  could  take — swore  to  be  true  to 
him.   Nana,  therefore,  retained  his  ofiice ',  but  shortly  aftenraids 
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undezBtood  from  Sindia  himself  that  the  P^hwah  was  faithless, 
and  Tras  trying  to  persuade  him  to  arrest  him.    The  P^hwah, 
upbraided  by  Nana,  denied  the  accusation ;  hut  Nana*s  suspicions 
^rere  not  removed,  and,  to  an  unavoidable  extent  only,  he  con- 
tinued the  duties  of  his  office.    While  these  intrigues  had  been 
in   progiessy  the  Nizam  had  concluded  the  new  sub-  ^he  p^shwah 
sidiarj  alliance   with    the    governor-general;  and  a  gSSifdiJf 
wmilar  one  was  offered  to  the  F^hwah,  but  declined,  auianee. 
on  the  grounds  that  the  former  treaties  were  sufficient,  and  that 
be  was  ready  to  afford  his  aid  in  the  war  with  Tippoo.    The 
P^shwah  was  still  uncertain  whether  his  interests  lay  Hahntu 
in  a  junction  with  Tippoo,  whose  agents  were  at  hid  *"'«"*»*••• 
court,  or  with  the  English  against  him.    The  Mahratta  force, 
therefore,  which  had  been  assembled  avowedly  to  co-operate  with 
the   English  and  the  Nizam,  was  kept  inactive.      After  much 
irreaolation,  the  P^hwah  finally  determined  to  side  with  Tippoo ; 
and  a  scheme  was  prepared  with  Sindia  to  attaclc  the  Nizam, 
which  must  necessarily,  they  considered,  cause  a  diversion  of  the 
British    forces;    they  hoped,  also,  that  Rughoojee  Bhoslay  of 
Berar  would  join  their  confederation.    Of  these  intentions  the 
governor-general  was  completely  advised :  and  before  any  action 
could  be  taken  by  the  P^hwah  and  Sindia,  the  death  of  Tippoo, 
and  distribution  of  his  territories,  had  occurred.    On  this  event, 
the  PiMwah  and  Sindia  both  tendered  their  congratulations  to 
the  governor-general,  though  Sindia,  at  the  same  time,  had  di^ 
patched  messengers  into  Mysore  to  stir  up  disaffection.      The 
P^shwah  agreed  to  receive  the  territory  allotted  to  him,  *  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  demands  of  chouth  on  the  Mysore  State ; '  but 
as  he  still  distinctly  refused  to  accede  to  the  mediation  of  the 
English  in  regard  to  his  claims  on  the  Nizam,  or  to  recognise  the 
treaty  of  Mhar,  the  negotiations  with  him  entirely  broke  down, 
and  the  reserved  tenritory  was  ultimately  divided  between  the 
English  and  the  Nizam. 

With  his  highness  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  on  October  12, 
1800,  by  which  the  subsidiary  force  was  increased  to  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 
eiirht  battalions;  and  for  their  payment  the  districts  wubtbe 
obtained  from  Mysore  were  coded  by  him  in  perpetuity.     "^ 
On  their  part,  the  English  contracted  to  defend  the  Nizam's 
territories  from  all  aggression.    This  treaty  was  neces-  .^     . 
sanly  the  death-blow  to  the  schemes  of  the  P^shwah  fatiird  by  uie 
and  Sindia,  who,  in  the  event  of  any  movement  on  the 
Nizam,  would  be  attacked  by  the  British  forces.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Nizam,  by  the  cession  of  territory  just  acquired  for  the 
payment  of  the  British  forces,  was  in  no  worse  pecuniary  condition 
than  beforei  was  removed  from  all  demands  and  liabilities  for 
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money,  and  was  protected  from  his  hereditary  enemies.  The  posee^- 

fiion  of  the  ceded  districts  hrought  up  the  British  frontier  to  the 

Krishna  river,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the 

Mahratta  territory  in  the  west,  formed  a  well-defined  line  of  f rootier. 

Omitting  details  of  a  war  between  the  P^shwah  and  the  Rajah 

of  Kolapoor,  which  desolated  the  Southern  Mahratta  province^ 

.  and  in  which  the  gaUant  Pui^shrim  Bhow  was  killed, 

Kaiia  the  death  of  Nana   Fumawees  must  be  mentioned, 

Furiuwec.     ^^^^  occurred  on  March    12,  1800.      '  With   him,' 

wrote  Colonel  Palmer,  the  Kesident  at  Poona,  *  has  departed  all 

His  chtr        ^^^  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  Mahratta  Goveni- 

rMcier.  mcnt.'      He  had  consistently  been    opposed    to   the 

political  progress  of  the  English  as  subTeisive  of  Mahratta  power, 

and  he  objected  to  the  employment  of  foreign  troops  under  any 

conditions ;  but  he  was  faithful  to  his  political  engagements,  and 

his  devotion  to  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  his  own  nation 

is  attested  by  the  respect  of  all  his  contemporaries.    The  faitbles 

materials  with  which  he  had  to  deal   at  the  close  of  his  lift? 

threw  him  into  intrigues  and  combinations  for  his  own  preserrs- 

tion,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  avoided,  and  left  him  at 

liberty  to  continue  the  able  administration  he  had  conducted  for 

twenty-fiye  years.      Disorders  soon  became  prevalent  in  the  I>ec- 

Diaordera  In    Can.     Siudia  took  the  lead  in  them,  in  an  attempt  t<^ 

theDeccaa.     p^gg^gg  himself  of  the  estates  of  Pur^shram  Bhow; 

Gh&tgay  was  released,  and  renewed  his  horrible  barbarities ;  and 

nhondia         ^^^  Bajah  of  Kolapoor  was  at  war  with  the  Pdshwah: 

wiug  pur-     Dhondia  Waug,  who  had  passed  from  Tippoo's  service 

■lain  In  to  that  of  Kolapoor,  left  the  latter,  and  commenced  a 

career  of  plunder  on  his  own  account,  which  was  cut 

short  by  a  force  under  Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  which  porsn^d 

him  for  four  months,  and  at  last  brought  him  to  bny  in  an  action, 

on  September  10,  in  which  he  was  killed.    Sindia  kept  guard 

over  the  P^shwah,  who  probably,  in  order  to  be  freed  of  him, 

would  now  have  courted  a  more  intimate  English  alliance :  but 

always  wavering,  and  involved  in  petty  intrigues  and  tempOFarr 

expedients,  he  could  decide  upon  no  consistent  course  of  policy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Holkar  family  were  again  rising  into  notice 
Boikarii  ^^^  power.  Jeswuut  Rao,  though  illegitimate,  was 
proceeding*.  \^i^  j^mj  enterprising.  He  was  joined  by  the  Chevalier 
Dudrenec  and  his  battalions,  and  he  commenced  to  plunder  Sindia*s 
dominions  in  Malwah  with  so  much  pertinacity  and  success,  that 
Sindia,  at  the  close  of  1800,  was  obliged  to  leave  Poona,  and 
Bind  la  advance  into  Malwah.    Holkar  was  prepared  to  receive 

Riid  i7 '  ^^"''   ^^"^*  ^°^  ^°  ^^  obstinate  battle  near  Oojein,  in  June 
uefeuicd.        180J,  Sindia's  forces  were  defeated,-  but  Holkar,  who 
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afterwards  attacked  Sindia's  convoy  of  artillery,  was  in  turn 
repulsed.  The  departure  of  Sindia  left  the  P^hwah  entirely  at 
liberty ;  but,  instead  of  consolidating  his  authority,  he  began  de- 
liberately to  destroy  and  despoil  all  families  whom  he  conceived 
had  erer  opposed  him.  Among  others,  Wittoojee,  the  brother  of 
Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  was  executed  in  his  presence,  by  being 
dragged  at  the  foot  of  an  elephant,  in  Malwf^,  the  war  between 
Sindia  and  Jeswunt  Kao  Holkar  proceeded;   and  on  „  .^ 

_^__^,,  _-  _*  _.,'  .,     Holkar 

October  14  the  latter  was  defeated  near  Indoor,  with  defeated  by 
the  loss  of  ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon    and    the 
plunder  of  his  capital.     By  this  event,  however,  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged.   He  soon  afterwards  attacked  Sindia's  possessions  in 
Khand^h,  and  his  operations  had  extended  almost  to  Foona, 
when  the  P^hwah  again  besought  aid  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  still  refused  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  governor- 
general  in  regard  to  the  Nizam,  which  were  the  only 
basis  on  which  they  could  be  obtained.  After  a  variety  advaoces 
of  manoeuvres,  Jeswunt  Rao  advanced  close  to  Poena,    °  ^°** 
professing  allegiance  to  the  Pdshwah,   but  demanding  his  in- 
terference in  regard  to  Sindia;  and  this  having   been  refused, 
the  P^shwah's  and  Sindia's  united  armies  drew  up  for  battle  on 
October  2o.    The  forces  on  both  sides  were  nearly  equal ;  but 
Holkar,  displaying  great  energy  and  valour,  led  charge 
aft^r  charge  against    Sindia's   disciplined   battalions,  theivsbwau 
broke  and  defeated  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  fled,*" 
leaving  all  their  guns  and  stores  to  the  victor.    The  consequence 
of  this  victory  was,  that  the  Pdshwah  fled  immediately  to  the 
fort  of  Singurh,  and  transmitted  an  engagement  to  the  British 
resident,  Colonel  Close,  to  conclude  a  subsidiary  treaty  ^ 

for  the  maintenance  of  six  battalions  of  Sepoys.  From  executes  the 
Singurh,  the  Pdshwah  proceeded  to  Mhar,  and  thence  aas^pin  wuh 
to  Bassein,  where  he  was  joined  by  Colonel  Close;  and  '**«^"sii»h. 
by  December  31,  the  articles  of  a  new  treaty  were  completed. 
In  substance,  they  comprised  mutual  defensive  alliance,  with  the 
cantonment  of  six  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and  a  proportion 
of  European  artillery,  in  the  Pdshwah*s  dominions  ;  and  districts 
yielding  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  were  to  be  asMgned  for  their 
t^upport.  The  Pdshwah  also  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Mhari  and 
submitted  his  claims  on  the  Nizam  and  the  Gdikwar  to  English 
arbitration,  and  finally  contracted  to  enter  upon  no  hostilities,  with- 
out consultation  with  the  British  Qovernment.  The  treaty  was  a 
virtual  surrender  of  independence ;  but  it  arose  out  of  a  position 
into  which  bis  own  intrigues  had  driven  him. 


V  V  2 

A^       *^        «tf 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ADUnnSTBATIOK  OF  THE  HABQUESS  WELDRSIJET, 

1800  TO   1803. 

Before  he  left  Madras,  the  goremor-general  placed  the  State  of 
Tanjore  under  British  administratioxi.    The  rajah  had 
T-Nnjore  and    died  in  1787,  and  having  no  natural  heir,  had  adopted 
^"'^^  a  hoy  named  Sjfajee.  This  adoption  was  aet  aside  hr 

the  deceased  Rajah's  half-hrother,  Ameer  -Singh,  as  illegal :  and  bis 
own  succession  was  confirmed  hy  the  Court  of  Directors,  upon  the 
representation  of  the  Madras  Gbveniment.  It  was  discoTered  aftef- 
-wards,  however,  that  the  adoption  had  been  perfectly  legal,  aeoHd- 
ing  to  Hindoo  law :  and  the  court  having  admitted  the  fact,  Sy&jee 
was  declared  rajah,  with  an  allowance  of  40,000^  a  year,  and  s 
fifth  of  the  net  revenues  in  addition.  It  will  be  remembered  thai 
this  State  had  been  founded  by  Shahjee,  the  father  of  Sivajee,  in 
the  time  of  the  Beejapoor  monarchy. 

About  the  same  time  also,  the  governor-general  directed  that 
the  small  State  of  Suiat,  in  which  the  authority  was  divided 
between  the  Naw&b,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  last  impemi 
governor,  and  the  English,  should  be  managed  on  th« 
ofthf  same  principle  as  Tanjore.    The  settlement  of  the 

afiairs  of  the  Camatic  followed.    Suspicions  had  not 
been  wanting  that  the  present  Naw&b,  Oomdut-ool-Oomrah,  a» 
well  as  his  father,  had  not  been,  at  heart,  well  affected  to  th« 
Euglish ;  and  a  correspondence  was  found  among  Tippoo  Sooltas's 
papers  which  confirmed  the  fact  beyond  question.     Lord  Welles- 
ley  did  not  hesitate  to  make  this  discovery  the  basLs  of  a  final 
settlement  of  the  Camatic  afiairs :  and  he  wrote  on  May  28, 1801, 
to  Lord  Clive,  the  Qovemor  of  Madras,  to  proceed  with  it.  Oomdut- 
ool-Oomrah,  the  Nawib,  was  then  on  his  death-bed,  and  expired  oa 
July  16.    It  was  found  that  he  had  appointed  his  reputed  son. 
Ally  Hussein,  as  his  successor,  who  was  now  informed  that  the 
illness  of  the  late  Naw&b  had  formed  the  only  ground  for  actioa 
not  having  been  taken  upon  the  discovery  of  the  traitorous  cor- 
respondence with  Tippoo,  and  that  the  only  terms  on  which  his 
succession  could  be  recognised,  would  be  his  relinquishmeot  of 
the  administration,  and  acceptance  of  an  allowance  from  the 
revenues  of  the  countiy.    The  youth,  acting  under  the  influenoe 
of  his  advisers,  rejected  this ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that 
he  was  counselled  to  resist  by  the  clique  of  English  and  oative 
money-lenders  who  still  flourished  at  the  court.    Lord  Welleeley's 
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instructions,  however,  allowed  of  no  modification ;  and  setting 
aside  Ally  Hussein,  application  was  made  to  Azeem-ood-Dowlah, 
son  of  the  late  Nawab^s  brother,  who  accepted  the  terms  offered 
without  hesitation.  A  fifth  of  the  net  revenues  of  the  Camatic 
was  assigned  for  his  support,  and  the  entire  administration  of  the 
provinces  was  assumed  by  the  Qovemment  of  Madras,  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  tiie  double  authority  from  which  they  had  so  long,  and 
apparently  so  hopelessly,  suffered. 

In  the  north-west,  the  threatened  progress  of  Zeman  Shah  had 
been  stopped  by  the  rebellion  of  his  brother  at  Kabool ;  and  by 
the  effect  of  a  native  agent  sent  to  the  King  of  Persia  by  the 
governor-general — who,  being  a  Sheea,  contrived  to  excite  the 
King  of  Persia  against  the  Afghan  Soonies — the  diversion  was 
caused  which  obliged  Zemdn  Shah  to  leave  India.  „  ,   ,  . 

frt.  1.   1  -i.,.  jrj    Malcolm's 

Th&  cordial  reception  of  this  agent  encouraged  liord  embMsy  to 
Wellesley  to  send  a  formal  embassy  to  Persia  in  1800, 
and  Captain  Malcolm  made  an  admirable  ambassador.  The  em- 
bassy was  the  first  that  had  visited  Tehran  since  the  period  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  it  was  magnificentiy  equipped,  and  furnished 
with  costly  presents,  and  was  so  far  successful,  that  it  established 
commercial  intercourse  with  Persia,  bound  the  king  not  to 
permit  the  introduction  of  French  influence,  and  to  check  the 
Afghans  should  they  have  designs  upon  India.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  results  of  the  previous  native  agency  had  had  the  most 
practical  effect 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Vizier  Ally,  who  had  assumed  the 
government  of  Oudh,  had  been  displaced  by  Lord  Teignmouth  in 
favour  of  the  now  reigning  prince,  Saadut  Ally.  Vizier  Ally  took 
up  his  residence  at  Benares,  where  it  was  found  he  was 
in  correspondence  with  Zem&n  Shah,  and  was  a  focus  Mr.  cherry  by 
for  many  other  traitorous  intrigues.    The  local  agent,      *  ^^  ^"^* 
Mr.  Cherry,  was  directed  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  to  cause 
his  removal  to  Calcutta,  and  Vizier  Ally  affected  to  comply ;  but 
on  an  occasion  of  an  apparently  friendly  visit,  on  January  14, 1700, 
he  attacked  Mr.  Cherry,  killed  him,  Mr.  Graham,  and  Captain 
(.^onway,  then  present,  and  endeavoured  to  murder  Mr.  Davis,  the 
judge,  who,  however,  defended  himself  valiantly  in  his  house,  and 
eficaped.     Vizier  Ally's  house  was  then  attacked  in  turn  by  the 
British  troops:  but  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  after 
endeavouring  to  create  a  rebellion  in  Oudh,  was  given  impri^onmi 
up  by  the  Rajah  of  Jeynagurh,  and  confined  for  life 
in  Calcutta. 

This  melancholy  episode  preceded  the  adjustment  of  affairs 
with  Saadut  Ally,  the  Naw&b  Vizier,  which  had  fillen  Affnim  of 
into  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition ;  and  so  far  from  ^^*^^^' 
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Oudh  being  a  barrier  against  Mahratta  or  other  encroachment 

from  the  north-west,  as  it  was  hoped  according  to  former  poHcr 

it  would  be,  the  province  had  become  a  serious  weakness,  and 

subject  of  apprehension.     Sir  John  Craig^  who  commanded  the 

British  forces  in  Oudh,  had  reported  the  utter  useleasneas  and 

disorganisation  of  the  Nawab's  forces,  and  considered  them  more 

a  source  of  danger  than  advajitage.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 

actions  of  the  Naw&b,  and  the  effete  character  of  his  admim»> 

tration,  had  disgusted  his  people,  and  decreased  the  legitimate 

revenues  of  the  State.     Reform  could  not,  therefore,  be  delayed, 

j^ord  <uid  the  governor-general  applied  himself  to  efiect  it 

raeMUTM  of    "^^^  ^  accustomed  vigour.    His  right  of  interference 

reform.         had  been  established  bj  former  treatj ;  in  short,  the 

Vizier  held  the  country  only  upon  the  sufferance  of  the  English : 

there  was  more  absolute  right  of  control  in  Oudh  than  had  existed 

in  the  Camatic,  and  had  that  right  been  at  once  declared  and  exe> 

cised,  the  effect  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  than  the  pohcv 

of  expediency,  as  subsequently  followed  in  the  other  case.     The 

uegotiations  in  the  question  were  very  protracted.      They  had 

commenced  in   1709,  on  the   apprehended  danger  from  Zeman 

Shah.    The  Naw4b  was  asked  to  disband  or  reduce  his  useless 

forces,  and  to  receive,  in  lieu  x>i  them,  additional  English  troops^ 

equal  to  the  defence  of  his  territories ;  but  the  increased  expense 

would  be  fifty  lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  and  to  this  he  objected,  and 

offered  to  abdicate.    Lord  Welleslev  trusted  that  the  abdication 

would  be  made,  when,  as  he  advised  the  home  government,  he 

should  assume  absolute  charge  of  the  Oudh  territory :  but  this 

course  had  uever  been  the  real  intention  of  the  Xawib,  and  he 

contrived  to  protract  the  negotiation  by  evexy  means  in  his 

power. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  his  representations  have  truth 
on  their  side ;  and  that  at  first  sight  the  policy  of  the  governor- 
general  appears  harsh  and  exacting.    On  the  other  hand,  that 
policy  was  exclusively  directed  to  the  defence  of  Oudh  against  the 
restless  and  unstable  Mahrattas,  which,  as  Lord  Wellesley  fore- 
saw, was  an  unavoidable  necessity,  because  it  involved  also  the 
defence  of  Bengal ;  and  though  the  Nawdb  at  one  time  showed 
indications  of  submission,  in  the  discharge  of  some  of  his  troops, 
yet  he  still  pleaded  inability  to  pay  the  new  demands,  or  to  make 
any  arrangement  for  them.  The  governor-general  was  not  disposed 
to  relax  these  demands ;  he  pointed  out  the  districts  of  Corah,  Alia- 
.,  «r .,   ,      habad,  and  Rohilkhund,  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose : 
Is  sent  to       and  dispatched  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Henry  \^  ellesley, 
afterwards  Lord  Cowley,  to  bring  the  affair  to  a  con- 
clusion.    Mr.    Wellesley  found  the  Xawab   Viaier  piactically, 
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though  professing  submission,  as  much  opposed  to  the  execution 
of  a  uew  treaty  as  ever ;  but  he  nevertheless  induced  him  ^nd  the 
to  conclude  one  on  November  14,  1801 ;  not,  however,  ^^^^^  ^ 
before  orders  had  been  issued  to  the  revenue  officers  of  ^^^  (reaty. 
the  province  to  retain  their  coUections  on  account  of  the  British 
Government.    The  amount  of  these  revenues  was  estimated  at  135 
laca — 1 1*350,000/. — per  annum.    The  whole  of  the  transaction  has 
formed  a  subject  of  discussion  which  it  is  useless  to  revive ;  but  it 
will  at  least  be  conceded  that  the  defence  of  Oudh  was  completed, 
and  the  substitution  of  territorial  revenue  for  continued  Re«uieH  of 
demands  for  money,  never  before  punctually  paid,  and  *'**'  *""*>• 
the  security  of  the  Xawab  in  the  territory  which  remained  to  him, 
were  at  least  effected ;  while  it  was  evident  that  the  release  of 
the  people  from  the  baneful  effects  of  a  government  which  had 
never  either  been  protective  or  efhcient,  was  a  corresponding  ad- 
vantage which  can  hardly  be  overrated.   Some  slight  resistance  was 
made  by  Zemindars,  who  had  always  been  lawless  and  refractory  : 
and  bv  the  Naw^b  of  Furrukabad,  who  had  been  a  feudal  tributarv 
of  Oudh ;    but  these  local  affairs   were  soon  adjusted  by  Mr. 
Wellesley,  and  the  Nawdb  of  Furrukabad  was  pensioned. 

If  the  govemoi^general  could  have  secured  the  co-operation  of 
Admiral  Kainier,  he  would  have  attacked  the  Mauritius  in  1799, 
when  French  privateers  committed  great  depredations;  but  the 
admiral  could  not  be  persuaded  to  enter  upon  such  an  enterprise 
without  an  order  from  the  king,  and  the  project  was  necessarily 
abandoned.    The  expedition  to  Egypt,  however,   in  ,  ^. 

^  «  i«  •    t         ^       n  *.»  1    1-.    \.  ,     Indian  troops 

IfiOO,  was  fully  carried  out.     Seven  thousand  English  »ciit  to 
and  native  troops  landed  at  Koaseir ;  made  a  memorable 
march  across  the  Desert,  and  from  Ghenneh  descended  the  Nile  to 
Rosetta.     Peace  with  France  prevented  their  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  the  French  troops  in  action,  but  the  moral  effect 
of  the  expedition  made  a  deep  impression  throughout  India. 

During  all  his  political  negotiations.  Lord  Wellesley  had  devoted 
a  full  measure  of  his  great  talents  to  the  improvement  nefom*  m 
of  the  civil  administration  of  India,  and  reforms  of  what  JSm^Uii^. 
he  considered,  and  really  were,  existing  abuses.    In  re-  t<<'o* 
gard  to  the  Sudder  Court  of  Appeal,  the  head  of  which  was  the 
governor-general  in  council,  he  renounced  his  own  authority :  and 
in  1800  separated  the  court  finally  from  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive functions  of  the  administration.     New  judges,  selected  from 
the  ablest  of  the  civil  servants,  were  appointed,  with  a  result  which 
was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  people,  and  proved  as  useful  as 
it  was  necessary.     For  the  education  of  the  young  «„„^^,^j 
civilians  in  duties  and  responsibilities  now  immensely  Fort  wiiitnm 
extended,  the  college  of  Fort  William  was  established  ^^ 
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in  the  same  year.  It  was  perhaps— though  its  use  was  unqoei- 
tionahle — founded  on  too  magnificent  a  hasis,  and  on  Januarr  32, 
1802,  the  directors  ordered  its  abolition.  Manj  alteraticms  bad 
been  made  by  the  court  in  regard  to  officers  in  India,  to  -which 
Eneottra«e-  Lord  Welleslej  had  appointed  the  ablest  men  he  oould 
privlte  select.  They  were  displaced,  and  nominees  of  the 
th?court  of*  *50^rt,  in  many  instances  totally  inefficient,  were  ap- 
Dtreeton.  pointed;  but  his  g^atest  crime  in  the  ey^  of  the 
court,  was  Lord  Wellesley's  encouragement  of  private  Indian 
trade,  by  means  of  which,  in  India-built  ships,  he  was  creating 
a  noble  mercantile  navy,  with  corresponding  increase  of  tzttde. 
The  company,  under  their  narrow  views  of  monopoly,  could 
not  follow  the  practically  magnificent  plans  of  their  governor- 
general  :  and  though  he  was  supported  by  the  ministry  of  the 
crown,  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Proprietors  le- 
ceniure  corded  Severe  resolutions  of  censure.  Against  these, 
^^  and  agdnst  the  general  policy  of  the  court,  in  regaid 

to  vexatious  interference  with  his  acts  and  patronage,  Lozd 
Wellesley  protested  in  vain.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  bring 
about  any  conception  of  the  magnitude  or  effect  of  his  general 
policy.  It  can  be  followed  now,  with  full  admiration  and  appreoa- 
tion  of  the  views  and  acts  of  a  great  statesman ;  but  then  it  was 
simply  alarming  and  incomprehensible  to  men  of  narrow  piiitHo, 
professing  a  policy  jealously  guarded  and  circumscribed  by  pre- 
TiieMarqaeas  vious  tradition  and  experience.  Lord  Wellesley,  there- 
reiigSt*''  fore,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  awaited  the  reply, 
reiSntittor  ^^^^^  arrived  early  in  1803,  and  in  which,  perhaps  to 
a  year.  his  surprise,  with  a  commendation  of  his  great   zeal 

and  ability,  he  was  requested  to  continue  in  office  for  another  year. 


CH^^PTER  XL 
THE  ASMiHiSTRATioK  07  THB  mjIlRQTtess  wellxslby  (cmUmmed) 

TQE  SECOND  MAnRATTA.  WAB,   1803. 

The  treaty  of  Bassein  was  viewed  with  great  alarm  by  the 
Mahratta  chiefs.  The  policy  which  Nana  Furnawees 
MHhrattiw  in  had  continued  for  twenty-five  years,  to  remain  inde« 
u^Atyot  ^  ^  pendent  of  foreign  alliances,  had  been  deliberately 
BHuein.  broken  by  the  head  of  the  nation ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  English  possessed  not  only  the  will,  but  the  power,  to 
resent  and  punish  any  breach  of  faith.  Sindia,  Holkar,  and  the 
Bajah  of  Berar,  had  neither  been  consulted  in  regard  to  it,  nor 
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^vrere  awBie  of  its  purport  till  its  execution.    After  the  battle  of 
Poona,  Holkar  indeed  tried  to  induce  the  P^shwah  to  return^  in 
order  to  mediate  between  himself  and  Sindia;  but,  failing  in  this, 
he  affected  to  consider  Bajee  Rao's  flight  as  a  virtual  abdication, 
and  offered  the  office  of  P^shwah  to  his  brother,  Amrut  Rao,  who 
accepted  it;   and  a  deed  of  investiture  was  obtained  from  the 
Hajah  of  Sattara.    In  order  to  supply  themselves  with  funds,  the 
unhappy  inhabitants  of  Poona  were  again  mercilessly  plundered 
b^r  Holkar  and  Amrut  R^,  and  the  country  around  devastated. 
Meanwhile,  the  P^hwah   had  no  sooner  signed  the 
K"glifth  treaty  than  he  was  prepared  to  ignore  it ;  and  triinu's  hj 
he  oent  private  letters  to  Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
urging  them  to  march  upon  Poona,  avowedly  to  punish  Holkar, 
but  in  reality  to  support  him  against  the  English. 

With  Sindia,  the  governor-general  had  entered  into  negotiations, 
and  offered  a  subsidiary  treaty.     Captain  Collins,  Lord  gi^afa 
"SVellesley's  agent,  visited  Sindia  in  his  camp  at  Boor-  JJbUSir 
hanpoor,  at  the  end  of  February  1803  j  but  he  found  treMj. 
him  impracticable  on  the  subject  of  such  an  alliance.    He  pro- 
feflBed  himself  hurt,  that  as  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye, 
that  of  Bassein  should  not  have  been  conducted  through  his  in- 
atramentality ;  and  he  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  though  he 
could  not  interfere  with  its  provisions  as  regarded  the  P^hwah, 
he  considered  himself  altogether  independent  of  the 
transaction.   The  fact  was,  that  he  was  then  negotiating 
with  the  Rajah  of  Berar  a  joint  confederacy  of  the  whole  of  the 
Mahratta  nation  against  the  English — a  course  in  which  both  he 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  P^shwah. 
It  is  impossible  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  review  the 
various  able  papers  to  which  this  crisis  gave  rise ;  but  the  student 
ahould  not  fail  to  peruse  the  Marquess  Wellesley's  gtnte  papers, 
dijipatches  on  the  subject,  and  the  opinion  of  I^rd  5?  M»hnut» 
Castlereagh  in  his  minute  on  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  aflain. 
which  he  condemned ;  but  by  far  the  most  practical  and  correct  of 
all,  is  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington's  (then  General  Wellesley's) 
paper  upon  Mahratta  affairs,  which  reviews  the  whole  subject, 
with  a  clearness  and  precision  which  are  truly  admirable ;  and  was 
continued,  in  the  war  which  followed,  by  those  numerous  military 
and  political  dispatches,  which  form  in  themselves  a  complete  illus- 
tration and  histoiy  of  the  period.    Holkar  was  as  yet  at  Poona, 
and  declined  association  with  the  league.    His  plans  were,  no 
doubt,  then  directed  to  his  own  aggrandisement  in  Ilindostan ;  and 
he  foresaw,  should  Sindia  decide  upon  war  with  the  English,  that 
hia  possessions  in  Hindostan  and  Malwah  would  be  defenceless. 
These  events  were  fully  known  to  the  governor-general ;  and. 
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whatever  might  be  the  result  of  tbe  combination  between  Sindia 
Military  ^^^  ^^^^  Hajah  of  Berar,  it  was  at  least  oecesasiy  to 
MipiiriThe'**  caiTy  out  the  provisions  of  the  treatv  of  Bassein.  and 
Peshwaii.  place  the  PiSshwah  in  his  authoritj  at  Poona.  This 
was  an  object  in  which  the  subsidiary  force  with  the  Nizam,  a? 
well  as  some  of  the  Xizam's  own  troops,  could  be  employed  under 
the  treaty;  and  on  March  26,  1803,  the  Hyderabad  suteidiarx 
force,  under  Colonel  Stevenson,  with  9,000  horse  and  ti,000  foot 
of  the  Nizam's,  reached  Purainday  on  the  Seena  river,  which 
formed  the  P^shwah*s  boundary.  At  the  same  time.  General 
Wellesley,  with  8,000  infantry,  1,700  cavalry,  and  2,000  Mysore 
horse,  was  moving  up  from  Mysore,  through  the  Southern  Mahratt a 
provinces,  whence  he  succeeded  in  carrying  with  him  10,000 
Mahratta  horse,  contributed  by  the  P^shwah's  feudatories  to  assi>t 
in  his  restoration. 
Holkar  did  not  wait  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops,  feaiing* 

as  was  reported,  that  Poona  would  be  burned  by  Amnic 
rctunj*  to      RAo.    General  Wellesley  made  a  forced  march  of  sixtr 

miles  in  thirty-two  hours  with  the  cavalry,  and  found 
the  city  evacuated.  Holkar  had  retired  northwards  to  Malwah, 
and  Am  rut  Rao  towards  Nassuk,  where  he  was  plundering'  the 
country.  He  made  overtures,  however,  to  General  Wellesley, 
for  reconciliation  with  his  brother;  but  this  being  refused  by 
the  P^shwah,  Amrut  Rdo  retired  from  the  contest  to  Besares, 
on  a  pension  of  80,000/.  per  year,  paid  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 
On  May  13, 1803,  the  P^shwah  anived  at  Poona  under  an  eficort 

of  British  troops,  and  took  possession  of  his  office. 
readies         Holkar  was  invited  to  come  to  Poona,  and  the  Briti!»h 

Resident  offered  bis  intervention :  but  between  thoug^bts 
of  revenge  for  his  brother's  execution,  and  the  chances  of  war  in 
Hindostan,  Jeswunt  Rao  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon 
his  own  independent  designs.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the 
Defiant  govemor-general  to  be  content  with  the  attitude  as- 

ntiKude  of     sumed  by  Sindia,  and  he  was  called  upon  for  expUinatian 

of  it.  The  answer  was  evasive  and  defiant :  he  could 
promise  nothing,  he  replied,  till  he  had  seen  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
when  Uhe  Resident  should  be  informed  whether  there  would 
be  peace  or  war.'  To  General  Wellesley,  as  political  agent  the 
govemor-general  now  confided  the  negotiations  to  ensue,  and  a 
remarkable  document  was  drawn  up  by  him,  proposing  to  the 
chiefs,  who  all  as  yet  professed  friendly  intentions,  to  withdraw 
their  armies  within  their  own  territories  :  while,  on  his  own  part, 
he  promised  a  similar  pwjceeding  on  behalf  of  the  British  fotoes. 
This  straightforward  proceeding  had  the  effect  anticipated.     The 
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appeal  to  the  confederate  chiefs  was  rejected  hy  them,  and  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  envoys,  on  August  3,  war  was  virtually  de- 
clared.    Lord  Wellesley,  it  will  not  he  douhted,  had 
fully  foreseen  the  contiDgency  of  war,  and  had  made 
every  preparation  for  it.     In  addition  to  the  army  in  the  jfnJ*JIJ,"}in" 
Deccan,  under  General  Wellesley,  8,000  men  as  a  re-  »'  «»ie  Brituh 
serve  were  placed  in  the  Southern  Maliratta  provinces, 
under  General  Stuart ;  a  similar  numher  in  Guzerat,  under  Colonel 
Murray;  in  Hindostan,  an  army  of  10,500  men,  under  General  Lake ; 
with  a  reserve  force  of  3,500  at  AUahahad ;  and  towards  Cuttack, 
5,000  men  were  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  that  province,  held 
by  Hughoojee  Bhdslay  of  Berar.    The  whole  amounted  to  upwards 
of  SOfiOO  men,  animated  with  the  highest  ardour,  and  in  every 
respect  fX)mplete  in  equipment.    On  no  other  occasion  had  the 
English  displayed  such  force  in  the  field,  nor  had  they  ever  before 
encountered  greater,  because  such  efficient,  adversaries. 

General   Wellesley  had  with  him  an  army  of  about  7,000 
British  troops,  with  which  he  opened  the  war  by  capturing  the 
strong  and  important  fort  of  Ahmednugger,  on  August 
1^,  which  formed  a  basis  for  his  operations.    Dowlut  nu^ger 
Bao  Sindia,  to  whom  he  was  immediately  opposed,  *"**'" 
had  with  him  about  16,000  disciplined  infantry,  with  a  noble  park 
of  artillery    and  20,000  cavalry,  in  addition  to  which  were  the 
more  irregular  troops  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar.    The  capture  of 
Ahmednugger  was  a  severe  blow  to  Sindia :  but  he  advanced  by 
iiscending  the  A  junta  Ghdt  from  Berar,  on  August  24, 
And  took  up  a  position  at  Jaulnah.     Sindia's  design  adrancet 
wemed  evidently  to  get  in  the  rear  of  General  Wellesley,  ^"*"  ^™'' 
and  to  plunder  the  Nizam's  districts ;  but  an  advance  made  by 
General  Wellesley  from  Aurungabad  defeated  this  intention,  and 
Sindia  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Kailnah   river,  between  the 
villages  of  Assaye  and  Bokerdun.     On  the  23rd,  General  Wellesley 
found  himself  within  six  miles  of  Sindia's  camp,  and  resolved, 
^thout  waiting  for  Colonel  Stevenson's  junction  with  Batneof 
^un,  to  attack  the  Mahratta  army.    He  had  not  more  A«>A7e. 
th&n  4,500  men  of  all  arms ;  but  by  sheer  valour  and  hard  fighting 
^a  won  the  most  splendid  victory  that  had  ever  been  achieved  in 
the  field  in  India.    Sindia's  army  was  routed,  with  the  loss  of  98 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  12,000  men  killed  on  the  field ;  DefMt  nnd 
for  the  old  battalions  of  De  Boigne  had  fought  des-  mHiwa 
P^iately  by  their  guns.    On  the  other  hand.  General  ■™*^- 
^ellesley's  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  a  third  of  his 
^bole  force ;  but  the  combined  Mahratta  armies  were  irretrievably 
'outed,  and  Sindia  and  Hughoojee  Bhdslay  had  fled  from  the  field 
^y  in  the  action,  leaving  their  troops  to  their  fate. 
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On  the  24th,  Colonel  Steyenson  joined  General  WeDealey,  tnd 
Panait  of  was  immediately  dispatched  in  porsuit  of  Sindia  h^ond 
B.!I>rh»npoor  *^®  Tapty — ^a  movement  which,  by  October  21,  resulted 
>^>>d  in  the  capture  of  the  dtr  of  Boorhanpoor  and  the 

rapiured.        famous  fortress  of  Aseergurh. 

Meanwhile,  Sindia's  possessions  in  Guzerat  had  been  redaced^ 
sindu't  '^^  Baroch,  Pawilngurh,  and  Champaneer  captured; 
forres  in  by  September  17,  Hindoetan  alone  remained,  and  wm 
the  scene  of  a  spirited  campaign  by  General  Lake. 
Sindia*s  forces  were  commanded  by  M.  Perron,  the  suooeesor 
of  De  Boigne,  who  had  retired  to  Europe  in  1796.  They  had 
not  decreased  in  efficiency,  and  formed  the  best  part  of  hii 
army.  In  addition  to  his  military  command,  M.  Perron  bad 
been  invested  by  Sindia  with  civil  and  political  power  over  tb« 
whole  of  his  northern  territories,  and  during  the  events  at  Poons, 
he  had  managed  them  with  great  ability.  Now,  however,  local 
M  Perron  intrigue  proved  too  strong  for  him,  he  waa  superseded 
re«iKn«.nnd  in  his  civil  office,  and  no  doubt  foreseeing  the  isme 
tiy  M.  of  the  war  with  the  British,  he  resigned  Sindia*8  ser- 

^^^  °-  YiQQ^  and  retired  to  Calcutta,  when  the  command  of  the 
disciplined  troops  devolved  upon  M.  Louis  Bourquin.  Gensnl 
Luke's  flrat  Lo^e  found  Sindia's  forces,  chiefly  cavalry,  encamped 
campaign.  ^t  Coel,  near  the  fort  of  Allygurh,  which  was  forthwith 
attacked  and  carried  by  storm,  on  August  29,  by  an  extraorduuut 
coup  de  main,  on  the  almost  impregnable  gateways.  This  wu 
followed  up,  on  September  7,  by  an  advance  upon  Dehly,  where 
General  Lake  was  met  near  the  city  by  the  Mahrattas,  under 
M.  Louis  Bourquin,  whom  he  defeated,  after  a  Uoodt 
dtffcaced  at     action,  with  the  loss  of  his  guns,  and  3,000  killed  and 

^'  wounded,   that  of  the  British  being   proportiouaWf 

severe.  Dehly  was  then  taken  possession  of,  and  the  unfortunate 
sightless  emperor  found  himself  again  under  English  protection. 
On  October  10,  Lord  Lake,  who  had  been  joined  by  6,000  horse, 
sent  by  the  J&t  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  defeated  the  enemy  near 
Agra,  taking  26  guns ;  and  on  the  18th,  the  celebrated  imperial 
^^^  fortress  capitulated,  and  the  treasury,  aiaenal,  and  16i 

captured.  piecos  of  cauuou  were  captured.  The  last  action  of 
this  campaign  was  fought  at  Laswaree,  on  November  1.  Siodia*^ 
forces  consisted  of  the  battalions  of  Dudrenec,  which  had  been  cent 
victorrof  up  fro™  ^^^  Deccan,  joined  to  those  of  Bourquin.  The 
Laawaree.  engagement  proved  to  be  the  most  obstinate  yet  fought ; 
the  battalions  of  De  Boigne  in  their  last  battle,  though  they 
lost  71  guns,  covered  themselves  with  glory,  and  for  the  moat  part 
died  fighting  to  the  last ;  but  the  British  loss  was  proportioDshlj 
severe  in  824  killed  and  wounded. 
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In  Cuttacky  the  resistance  was  comparativelj  feeble ;  and  hj 
October  10  C  attack  itself  had  fallen,  and  the  capture  of  cutuick 
the  fort  of  Barabuttee  by  storm,  on  October  14,  com-  reduced. 
plated  the  redaction  of  the  province.  The  operations  in  Bundf  1- 
khund  present  no  remarkable  features.  The  P^shwah's  possessions 
were  occupied,  and  in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  their 
situation,  they  were  retained  under  an  engagement  with  him,  by 
which  the  quota  of  troops  he  had  contracted  to  supply  was 
reduced  in  proportion  to  their  value.  The  cession  of  territory  of  the 
value  of  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum  for  the  payment  of 
the  subsidiary  force  to  be  made  in  the  Deccan,  was  also  exchanged 
for  the  P^hwah's  possessions  in  Bundelkhund.  These,  however, 
proTed  to  be  morenominal  than  real,  and  involved  much  sub* 
aequeni  difficulty. 

Meanwhile,  the  movements  in  the  Deocan  and  Berar  had  con- 
tinued; but  the  details  of  them  have  comparatively  cnmpaignin 
little  general  interest.      Bughoojee  Bhoslay  found  that  ^»^ 
he  had  no  chance  of  plundering  the  Nizam's  districts,  or  of  out- 
manoeuvring General  Wellesley,  and  turned  towards  his  own 
dominions.    In  this  movement  he  was  followed  by  both  corps  of 
the  British  army:  the  capture  of  the  great  hill-fortresses  of 
Xamalla  and  GawOgurh  being  a  material  object    Sindia,  now 
thoroughly  disheartened,  sent  an  envoy  for  peace,  and  after  the 
arrival  of  his  proper  credentials,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was 
granted,  on  November  22,  by  General  Wellesley,  on  ^^^^^^ 
condition  that  Sindia's  forces    should  move  to  the  prtuxiMt 
eastward :  but  the  same  terms  could  not  be  extended  to  ^^^*'' 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  so  long  as  his  army  was  in  the  field.    At  this 
time  Rughoojee   Bhoslay's  troops  were  encamped  at  onttioof 
Argaom,  in  West  Berar,  in  order  to  cover  G^wilgurh  Argaom. 
and  Namalla.    Some  of  the  wreck  of  Sindia's  infantry,  with  his 
0W71,  and  a  park  of  artillery,  were  with  them  in  this  position, 
protected  by  a  body  of  Sindia's  cavalry  stationed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. General  Wellesley,  as  Sindia  had  not  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  annistice,  determined  to  attack  the  whole;  and,  having 
been  joined  by  Colonel  Stevenson,  advanced  on  November  28  and  29. 
At  the  close  of  a  long  march,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th,  intend- 
ing to  halt  at  Argaom,  General  Wellesley,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
advanced  guard,  found  himself  in  front  of  the  army  of  the  con- 
federates.  He  immediately  attacked  them,  and  though  a  portion  of 
their  troops  fought  weU,  and  a  brilliant  charge  was  made  by 
8india*s  cavalry,  they  were  defeated  with  severe  loss  in  men  and 
their  guns.    The  capture  of  the  stupendous  mountain-fortress  of 
G&wilgurh  followed — an  operation  of  exceeding  labour  cjdwii^rh 
and  skill,  patiently  and  successfully  achieved.      On  *^«n- 
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December  16,  the  outer  or  northern  fort  was  breached,  and  the 
whole  place  stormed  and  captured ;  but  the  Rajpoot  oommander 
and  his  relatives  were  found  to  have  put  their  familiea  to  death 
before  they  met  the  storming  party  by  which  they  -wtK 
killed. 

Thus  the  last  hope  of  the  Mahratta  confederates  perished,  and 
Troat  with  J^cgtOti^tions  were  now  opened  in  earnest.  The  treaty 
Rugboojeo  with  Hughoojee  Bboslay,  rajah  of  Berar,  was  fint 
concluded  on  December  17.  He  was  obliged  to  cede  the 
province  of  Cuttack,  the  whole  of  Berar  lying  west  of  the  'Wordah 
river,  and  to  resign  all  claims  on  the  Nizam.  The  negodation  fitr 
the  treaty  with  Sindia  was  not  so  quickly  accomplished,  and  a 
the  principal  aggressor  and  contriver  of  the  confederacy,  the  tenni 
insbted  upon  were  more  severe.  Nor  was  it  until  he  was  assured 
that  in  case  of  a  protraction  of  the  war  the  whole  of  his  dominioBS 
TreatF  of  would  be  inevitably  annexed  by  the  goTenior-general, 
Anlenfraiim  ^^^^  ^^  agreed  to  receive  the  conditions  offered.  Tm 
withsindu;  treaty  was  concluded  at  Sirjee  Anjengaom  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  and  by  it  he  relinquished  all  his  territory  between  the 
it*  provi-  Jumna  and  Ganges  called  the  Doo6b ;  all  his  dietrictf 
•lonji.  jjj  Rajpootana,  except    those  between    Jeypoor  and 

Joudhpoor;  all  his  possessions  in  the  Deocan  and  Khand^ 
except  his  private  hereditary  estates ;  and  he  resigned  all  dainii 
upon  the  Nieam,  the  P^shwah,  and  the  Gaikwar.  There  ven 
also  many  other  minor  points,  in  regard  to  his  own  private  esuta 
in  other  localities  and  settlements  with  dependants,  which  seed 
not  be  enumerated.  He  was  offered  a  defensive  alliance,  which  he 
accepted,  on  February  27,  1804,  by  a  new  article  added  at  Boor- 
hanpoor,  and  agreed  to  maintain  a  force  of  6,000  infantir  with 
artillery ;  but  this  portion  of  the  treaty  was  never  carried  out. 

Thus  concluded  the  Mahratta  war  of  ld03.  The  whole  of  the 
conriusion  of  Operations,  from  the  capture  of  Ahmednugger,  on  August 
MahJifu  Q  *o  12,  and  that  of  GAwilgurh  on  December  15,  had 
^"'  occupied  only  four  months  and  four  days,  and  had  been 

carried  on  simultaneously  and  with  unvarying  success  in  four 
quarters  of  India,  separated  from  each  other  by  many  hundreds  o( 
miles,  while  the  revenues  of  the  provinces  obtained  amounted  to 
nearly  six  millions  sterling  a  year. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ADillXlSTBATlOX  OP  THE  JTARQrESS  WELLESLET  (concluded) — 
THE  WAB  WITH  HOLKAK,  AXD  SECOND  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE 
MAK(iFESS  C0RNWALLI3,  FOLLOWED  BY  THAT  OP  SIR  G.  BARLOW, 
1804   TO  1805. 

The  great  Nizam  Ally  had  died  at  Hyderabad  on  Aiijj^ust  6, 1803, 
and   was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Sikunder  Jah. 
This  event  hadno  effect  upon  the  result  of  the  war,  xiaimAiir. 
or  the  obligations  of  the  subsidiary  treaty;   nor  was  sikunder Jah 
the  Nizam  made  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  his  dis-  •"*^***^*- 
trict  officers,  who  behaved  traitorously,  and  were  strongly  sus- 
pected, and  in  many  instances  accused,  of  complicity  with  the 
enemy.    The  governor-general,  notwithstanding,  bestowed  upon 
the  Nizam  the  fine  province  of  Berar  lying  west  of  the  Wurdah 
river.     Many  other  treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  were 
concluded  by  General  Lake,  of  which  Bhurtpoor  and  other  new 
the  Jdts,  with  several  minor  Rajpoot  principalities,  were  {,^3^0*  '^^'^ 
rendennl  independent  of  Sindia  and  the  Mahrattas.    A  suten. 
subsidiary  treaty,  concluded  with  the  G&ikwar,  provided  that  five 
battalions  of  infantry  should  be  received  by  him,  and  districts 
yielding  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  were  assigned  for  their  payment. 
At  this  period,  the  Gdikwar's  State  was  oppressed  with  debt,  and 
the  expenditure  was  far  above  the  income ;  but,  under  the  admii^ 
able  management  of  Colonel  Walker,  the  Kesident,  the  turbulent 
local  army,  a  great  proportion  of  which  were  Arabs,  was  paid  off 
and  reduced,  and  the  State  affairs  gradually  recovered. 

Although  the  additional  year  of  service  requested  by  the  Court 
of  Directore  and  the  Board  of  Control  had  expired,  the  Effen*  of  tbe 
Marquess  Wellesley  still  remained  in  India,  and  the  wVffitVii 
events  recorded  are  among  the  most  wonderful  in  the  voncs. 
history  of  the  country.     In  no  portion  of  the  political  or  military 
combinations  had  any  weakness  been  displayed,  or  check  appeared. 
Sindia's  power  was  broken,  that  of  the  Kajsh  of  Berar  circum- 
scribed, and  the  prestige  of  the  capture  of  Dehly,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  aged  emperor,  belonged  to  the  British,  who,   from 
Calcutta  to  Dehly,  were  now  supreme.     Holkar,  how-  Hoikni'ii 
Hver,  remained  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not  pf"c«e*»ngt. 
be  allowed  to  continue  as  he  was,  a  nucleus  for  all  the  disbanded 
poldiery  of  the  north-west,  supporting  them  by  indiscriminate 
plunder.    He  had  already  levied  contribution  in  Sindia's  territory 
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to  a  large  extent,  and,  after  his  own  violent  fashioa,  devaatated 
several  of  his  provinces ;  and  he  was  evidently  watching  an  opp(ff- 
tunitj  for  further  action.  In  the  war  with  Sindia  he  todc  bo 
part :  and  openly  rejoiced  at  the  complete  humiliation  of  his  rival 
Early  in  1804,  he  addressed  demands  to  General  Lake 
and  General  Wellesley,  by  letter  and  by  his  agents,  for 
chouth,  and  in  regard  to  certain  districts  in  the  Dooab,  which  he 
asserted  had  many  years  before  belonged  to  his  family ;  and  the? 
were  made  in  such  threatening  terms,  and  with  such  arrogance, 
that  it  was  impossible  even  to  consider  them.  Holkar  had  indeed 
determined,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^to  fight  Lake,'  and  to  take 
the  place  of  Sindia  in  Hindostan ;  and  the  governor-general  wis 
Mfiiury  equally  resolved  to  repress  this  fierce  outbreak  of  pie- 
i^aTuir"''  datory  power.  He  therefore,  on  April  16,  directed 
Holkar.  Generals  Wellesley  and  Lake  to  attack  Holkar's  pQ»> 
sessions.  Owing  to  famine  in  the  Deccan,  General  Wellesley  in» 
unable  to  move ;  but  Colonel  Murray  advanced  from  Quzerat  upon 
Indoor,  and  by  General  Lake's  arrangements  in  the  north,  Holkar 
was  soon  driven  south  of  the  Chumbul  river.  Tonk  Himpoora 
was  taken  on  May  16,  after  which  the  British  army  retired  into 
cantonments,  for  the  monsoon  had  commenced  early. 
ttijiidirioas  Colouel  Mousou  was,  however,  left  in  the  field  with 
a  \Hiice.        ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  g^^  Sepoy  regiments    and    2,000   hoxse, 

partly  belonging  to  Sindia  and  partly  to  Jeypoor,  as  a  corps  of 
observation.  Monson,  wishing  to  form  a  junction  with  Coboel 
Murray,  advanced  into  Holkar's  territory  without  adequate  caatioQ, 
and  without  sufficient  supplies  for  his  camp.  It  was  at  the  best 
a  useless,  and  proved  an  unfortunate,  movement.  When  he  heard 
of  Murray's  retirement  into  position  for  the  rains,  he  began  to 
Monson*  retreat  himself  on  July  8,  and  Holkar  followed  him 
di^Kiltrous  with  his  whole  army.  On  the  next  three  days  tiie 
^  ^*^  colunm  was  attacked  during  its  march,  and  the  sor^ 

render  of  the  whole  demanded.  On  the  I2th,  the  force  reached 
Kota,  where  they  had  hoped  to  receive  assistance  in  food,  and,  in 
any  case,  shelter ;  but  the  rajah  refused  both,  and  the  retreat  con- 
tinued. The  miserable  hardships  endured,  the  repeated  attacks 
and  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  whole  force,  are  well  described 
in  General  Monson's  narrative  of  the  event^  and  it  was  not  till 
August  31  that  the  shattered  remains  of  the  troops  reached  Agra* 

This  defeat,  as  it  was  considered  by  Holkar,  and  by  many  of  the 
„  „  native  chiefs  who  were  as  yet  neutral,  excited  him  to 

cutiifnue*       fresh  exertion.    At  the  head  of  60,000  cavalry,  15/)00 

^  ^"'  infantry,  and  102  guns,  he  advanced  to  Muttra,  whence 
the  British  force  retreated,  and  he  afterwards  made  an  attempt  to 
capture  Dehly,  which  was  gallantly  and  successfully  def<^ed 
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by  Colcmel  Ochterlony,  from  October  8  to  the  14thy  with  a  weak 
detachment  of  Sepoys  under  his  command.   No  action  Defence  of 
of  the  war,  indeed,  desenres  greater  commendation  than  ^^''' 
this  very  brave  and  skilful  defence  of  an  almost  untenable  position. 
Dehly  was  relieved  on  October  18  by  General  Lake ;  ^^^^„ 
and  Holkar,  who  avoided  an  action  with  him,  retired  returuf  to 
into  the  Bhurtpore  territory,  where  the  rajah,  doubtful,      *^'«***'*- 
after  Monson*s  retreat,  of  the  English  supremacy,  had  broken  the 
treaty  with  General  Lake,  and  leagued  himself  with  Holkar.    On 
his  way,  he  burst  into  the  Doo&b,  burning  villages,  and  plundering 
Uie  people  without  mercy ;  indeed,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
Holkar's  conduct  towards  all  belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
Engliah,  had  been  shockingly  cruel  and  vindictive. 
General  Lake's  pursuit  of  Holkar  was  persistent  and  pursued  by 
effective ;  and  on  November  12,  his  forces,  no  longer    ^' 
able  to  pursue  their  march,  were  found  to  have  taken  up  a  very 
strong  position  at  Deeg,  with  their  right  resting  on  the  batteries 
of  the  fort  Here  they  were  attacked  by  Major-General  Battle  of 
Fraser,  on  the  ISth ;  who  fell  early  in  the  action,  which  ^^v- 
was  conducted  to  the  finish,  with  great  braveiy,  by  Colonel  Monson. 
The  enemy  lost  about  2,000  men  and  eighty-seven  guns ;  and  on  the 
side  ef  the  British,  643  men  were  killed  and  wounded  ,*  but  the 
victory  was  complete.  General  Lake  meanwhile,  with  his  cavalry, 
was  pursuing  Holkar's  horse,  which  was  moving  eastwards  with 
a  vast  celerity ;  but  they  were  overtaken  near  Furrukabad,  and 
routed  with  a  loss  of  3,000  men.    Holkar  fled  towards  Deeg  to 
join  the  remidns  of  his  broken  infantry,  and  General  ^  ^ 

w    M  ■  ■»  1.1         .  i»Tx  i.-  -L  The  fort  of 

Lake  undertook  the  siege  of  Deeg,  which  was  com-  Deeg 
menced  on  December  13,  and  ended  in  the  surrender  ^^^^ 
of  that  important  place^  after  the  storm  of  the  city  and  outworks, 
on  the  2drd 

For  the  present  Holkar  escaped ;  and  General  Lake,  instead  of 
pursuing  him,  which  would    have  been  the  better 
policy,  commenced  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  and  with  of  Bburt- 
very  inefficient  means.    Accustomed  to  the  capture  of  ^^ 
fortressea  by  oavp  de  mamf  and  comparatively  feeble  resistance,  he 
was  not  prepared,  either  fur  the  real  strength  of  Bhurtpore,  or  for 
the  obstinate  valour  displayed  in  its  defence.    Holkar  had  thrown 
the  whole  of  his  remaining  infantry  into  the  fort,  and  the  J&ts 
themselves  were  brave  soldiers.    During  the  progress  of  the  siege. 
Ameer  Khan,  on  the  part  of  Holkar,  made  efforts  for  its  relief, 
but  in  vain.    The  Bombay  divisions  under  Major-General  Jones 
joined  G^eneral  Lake's  army  on  February  10, 1805 ;  and  a  previous 
assault  having  failed,  another  was  made  on  the  20th,  when  two 
European  regiments,  one  being  the  hitherto  invincible  76th,  the 

0  0 
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victors  in  many  a  desperate  fight,  refused  to  follow  their  officers ; 

but  the  12th  Bengal  Natiye  Infantry  took  their  place^ 
lituck  on  the  and  covered  themselves  with  glory.  The  assanlt|how- 
"^  *  ever,  failed ;  but  was  renewed  next  day  by  the  75th  and 

76th,  though  without  result,  and  with  terrible  loas.  Holkar  coc- 
tinued  to  hover  around  the  fort  with  his  cavalry,  and  to  endeavoor 
to  intercept  convoys ;  but  on  one  occasion  he  was  routed  by  Loid 
Lake,  losing  a  thousand  men ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  detsek- 
ment  of  his  infantry,  3,000  strong,  was  attacked  and  defeated  with 
The  Rajah  of  some  loss,  by  Captain  Royal.  The  Rajah  of  Bhurt- 
fueJ^S?"  pore,  finding  no  hope  from  Holkar^s  efibrta,  now  made 
peace.  overtures  for  peace,  which  were  accepted.    He  paid 

twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  renounced  the  advantages  of  his  former 
treaty  with  General  Lake.  This  result,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
somewhat  humiliating,  for  Bhurtpore  remained  unshaken ;  and  tiB 
its  final  capture,  held  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  odIt 

fortress  of  India  which  had  defied  the  British  armi: 
of  Hnikar  but  the  puTsult  of  HolkaT  was  an  imperative  neceasLtr, 
and  sindia.     ^^  .^  j^^  become  doubtful  whether  he  would  not  be 

joined  by  Sindia.  Two  of  Sindia's  officers  had  already  jdaed 
Ilolkar;  his  father-in-law,  Ohitgay,  who  continued  to  possess 
much  influence  over  him,  urged  him  to  do  the  same,  and  he  had 
attacked  and  plundered  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  acting  Resident,  retaiziing 
him  prisoner  in  his  camp.  This  attitude  was  promptly  chednd 
by  the  advance  of  General  Martindell's  force  from  Bundelkhosd, 
and  Sindia^s  tone  now  moderated  -,  but  he  was  joined  soon  after 
by  Holkar  himself,  and  General,  now  Lord,  Lake  advanced  upoa 
them  with  his  whole  army.  They  did  not  wait  to  meet  him ;  but 
retired  upon  Kotah,  and  afterwa^s  to  Ajmere,  and  as  the  mon- 
soon was  commencing,  the  British  troops  took  up  positions  for  the 
season. 

So  long  as  the  Marquess  WellesleyV  combinations  had  been  soc- 

cessful,  his  authority  had  not  been  interfered  with: 

Marqueu       but  ou  the  first  Sign  of  difficulty,  a  strong  opposition 

»  ^''^^'  was  organised  against  him  in  England ;  the  Marquess 
wam«^™  Comwallis  was  solicited  to  resume  the  office  of  go- 
auccecdB.  vemor-geueral,  and  he  reached  Calcutta  on  July  30l 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  this  unfortunate  act  the  war  wa.« 
ultimately  protracted,  and  Lord  Wellesley's  plans  for  peace  fro»- 
trated.  He  had  become  disposed  to  make  some  cessions  to  Sindia 
on  which  that  chieftain  had  set  his  heart;  and  there  is  no  question 
that  he  would  have  prevailed,  as  Sindia  had  no  real  desire  for  a 
renewal  of  war.  Ghdtgay  had  been  set  aside  by  Holkar,  and 
Sindia  was  already  experiencing  in  some  degree  what  would  hsTfi 
inevitably  been  his  fate,  had  he  irrevocably  linked  his  destinies 
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with  those  of  hia  rival.    But  the  chances  of  hringing  his  great 
policy  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  were  denied  Lord  Lijrdweiiet- 
Wellealey,  and  he  returned  to  England  to  find  hia  conduct  l.**,",d?rene4 
condemned  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  hy  928  to  195.  ^  Bnguud, 
It  was  only  after  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  that  the  ^^^  ^^^^ 
verdict  was  reversed,  by  a  record  of  his  eminent  services,  queutiy 
'  in  upholding  the  interest  and  honour  of  the  British  '^'**"^*^^ 
empire.*    His  statue  was  placed  in  the  India  Houae^  and  a  grant 
of  ^fiOOl.  made  to  him. 

Lord  Comwallis  arrived  in  India  in  yery  feeble  health,  and  at 
the  most  trying  period  of  the  year;  and  he  survived  jv^  .  ^ 
only  till  October  5,  1805.    He  was  proceedinir  to  the  Luni 
upper  provmces,  m  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  which 
he  had  intimated  to  Lord  Lalce,  and  died  at  Ghazeepoor  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven.  His  second  administration  had  continued  little 
more  than  two  months.    He  had  been  sent  to  India  to  repress 
what  was  called  the  franzy  of  conquest,  which  it  was  said  had 
possessed  not  only  Lord  Wellesley,  but  all  the  company's  servants 
in  India ;  and  as  he  thoroughly  concurred  in  this  policy,  he  made 
preparations  to  carry  it  out.  On  September  10,  he  wrote  i^^d 
an  elaborate  despatch  on  the  subject  to  Lord  hike.  5;;JJic?Sor* 
Sindia  was  to  be  conciliated  by  the  restoration  of  i><^<^* 
Gohud  and  Gwalior.    The  possession  of  Dehly  was  deemed  un- 
fortunate ;  and  the  city  should  be  given  up  to  Sindia,  the  emperor 
being  removed  to  Calcutta  or  some  other  city  near  it    The  territory 
acquired  west  of  the  Jumna  should  also  be  relinquished.     On  the 
other  hand,  should  Holkar  prove  reasonable,  all  his  family  do- 
minions were  to  be  restored  to  him.     Lake  was  then  in  active 
negotiation  with  Sindia,  and  withheld  communication  of  his  in- 
structions until  their  conclusion.     He   wrote  a  spirited  remon- 
i»tiance  to  Lord  Comwallis,  but  he  had  died  before  it  reached 
him.     Holkar,  unable  to  restrain  himself,  and  seeing 
he  had  little  hope  from  Sindia,  set  out  for  the  Punjab  at  invndea  the 
the  head  of  about  15,000  men.    He  evaded  detachments 
iient  to  intercept  him;  but  Lord  Lake  was  in  his  rear,  and 
pursued  him  with  five  regiments  of  cavalry  and  four  of  R(r  oe^rve 
infantry  into  the  Punjab.     Sir  George  Barlow,  the  ieci^*'"? 
senior  member  of  Council,  had  succeeded  the  Marquess  coruwaitia. 
Comwallis ;  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Sindia,  which  was  efifected  on  November  22 ;  and  the 
particulars  need  not  be  enumerated,  as,  together  with  the  confir- 
mation of  the  treaty  of  Surjee  Anjeogaom,  all  minor  subjects  of 
dispute  were  amicably  settled.    Holkar  had  perhaps  hoped  for 
assistance  from  the  Sikhs,  and  to  excite  their  chief,  Runjeet  Singh, 
agunst  the  British  Government ;  but  they  were  immovable,  only 
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professing  their  willingness  to  mediate  between  liim  and  Lord 
HoikJir  loM  ]^d|  who  had  advanced  to  Amritsur ;  and  HoUkv, 
for  peace.  finding  his  own  dominions  dosed  against  him,  iii<i 
being  totally  helpless,  now  sued  for  terms.  Lord  Lake  bad  al- 
ready in  his  possession  Lord  Comwallis's  instructiona,  and  bad  do 
authority  for  modifying  them,  as  Sir  George  Barlow  had  adopted 
the  same  policy.  Holkar,  therefore,  obtained  much  easier  Unas 
than  he  expected,  or  indeed  deserved.  His  own  dominions  were 
restored  and  secured  to  him,  but  he  had  to  renounce  all  ligkt  to 
_,    ^  Boondee  and  Rampoor,  and  to  accept  the  Chumbal  u 

poire  with  his  northern  boundary.  The  treaty  waa  afterwards 
modified  by  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  restored  Rampoor 
to  Holkar,  and  in  his  declared  policy  of  non-interfermee,  kft  tiw 
Rajah  of  Boondee  to  his  fate.  Thus,  for  a  period,  the  transaetioB! 
with  the  Mahratta  States  came  to  a  close.  Each  waa  left  in  possesrioQ 
of  his  own  proper  dominions,  a  strictly  non-inteifeient  policy  had 
begun,  and  it  remained  with  their  several  rulers  to  maintahi  tiiis 
policy  by  their  own  good  fidth  and  moderation  to  the  Briti^ 
Government,  and  to  each  other. 


CHAPTER  XHL 

THE  ASMINISTRATIOir  OF  SIR  OEOBGE  BABLOW  (cONdkJSed)— THI 
APPOINTMENT  OP  LORD  XINTO,   1805  TO   1809. 


The  pulley  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  the  tenor  of  aH  bis  i 
^      ,     ^   were  directed  as  well  to  the  preservation  of  the  temtoriae 

Cb«nicterof       _    ,  .  «  •»    ,.  ^        i     .       •  » 

Lord  Welles-  of  the  native  powers  of  India  as  to  that  6f  genenl 
•  po  C7.  p^^  f^^  amity  to  themselves,  Aocnstomed,  as  the 
narrative  of  history  shows,  to  make  and  unmake  txeaties  as  tber 
pleased,  to  plunder  each  others'  dominions  on  any  or  no  provooi- 
tion,  they  would  be  bound  to  one  common  superior  power  to 
observe  mutual  good  faith.  His  policy  was  the  very  reverse  d 
aggressive;  and  while  a  general  peace  on  a  sound  footing wba 
established,  all  native  powers  were  left  free  and  independent  in  ^ 
administration  of  their  dominions,  and  only  ensured  condign  puBiab- 
ment  in  the  event  of  any  deliberate  breach  of  faith.  When  it  is 
considered  how  deeply  the  peace  of  India  affected  the  existence 
of  millions  of  its  people ;  how  terribly  the  whole  countiy  had 
suffered,  and  was  still  enduring  the  ravages  of  war,  which  had 
hardly  ceased  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  it  seems  strange  wfw, 
that  so  great  and  so  humane  a  policy  as  Lord  WeUesley's  was 
not  only  unrecognised  by  the  ministry  of  England,  but  dincdjr 
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opposed,  and  another  substitated,  which,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Qeorge 
Barlow,  allowed  the  national  interests  of  England  in  n^  eontnat 
India  to  rest  upon  '  the  certain  operation  of  contending  ^^i^^^* 
and  circumscribed  interests  among  the  States,  whose  adopted. 
independence  will  admit  of  their  individual   views  of  rapine, 
encroachment,  and  ambition.'    Native  States  were,  therefore,  to 
be  left  to  themselves,  to  fight  with  and  plunder  each  other  as 
tbej  pleased ;  and  all  that  would  remain  to  the  English  was,  that 
they  should  be  passive  witnesses  of  these  conflicts  so  long  as  they 
were  not  attacked. 

Nor  was  it  to  future  contingencies  alone  that  the  new  policy 
was  directed.    Had  it  been  possible,  ei^ery  subsidiary  alliance 
would  have  been  cancelled,  and  the  native  powers  of  India  left  to 
the  chances  of  lawless  anarchy.    Happily,  however,  this  detestable 
conrae  was  impossible ;  and  as  it  were  as  a  premonitoiy  example, 
Holkar  soon  displayed  the  effects  of  the  liberty  which  the  treaty 
had  accorded  to  him    As  Lord  Lake  was  obliged  to  return  quickly 
from  the  Punj&b,  he  left  Holkar  to  follow,  who  delib^  Hnikar's 
rately  plundered  the  country  as  far  as  Jeypoor,  where  tnmJe^- 
he  extorted  18  lacs— 180,000/.— from  the  rajah.   The  poor 
agents  of  this  unfortunate  prince  in  vain  appealed  to  Lord  Lake, 
and  even  upbraided  him  with  inaction  and  want  of  faith :  but  his 
hands  were  now  tied,  and  being  unable  to  produce  any  efiecton  the 
goremoT-general,  he  resigned  his  political  functions,     ^g^^^ 
Holkar  next  fell  upon  the  Rajah  of  Boondee,  who  *" 
had  been  conspicuous  for  his  loyalty  to  the  English,  and  ravaged 
his  country  without  any  interference  or  remonstrance  on  the  part 
of  the  governor-general.  He  put  his  own  nephew  Khundy  H&o  and 
his  brother  Ehassee  Rio  to  death  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  con* 
jecture  to  what  extent  his  violent  conduct  might  not  have  ex- 
tended— for  he  continued  to  cast  cannon,  and  increase  his  mili- 
tary preparations — ^when,  partly  from  habitual  intemperance,  and 
partly  from  constitutional  tendency,  he  became  afflicted  jj^^^^  ^^ 
with  furious  mania,  and  was  placed  under  restraint,  in  romes 
which  condition  he  continued  till  he  died,  on  October  20,  uid  dies. 
1811. 

Although  Malwah  and  Rajpootana,  under  the  effect  of  this 
non-interferent  policy,  continued  the  arena  for  the  struggles 
of  Ameer  Khan,  Sindia,  the  Rajpoot  chieftains,  and  many 
petty  chiefs,  by  whom  the  country  was  desolated,  yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  affairs  of  Hyderabad  were  the  first  direct  means  of 
convincing  Sir  George  Barlow  of  its  inadvLsability.  The  Nisam 
considered  himself,  like  others,  at  liberty  to  pro-  intriguetiiK 
seeute  new  plans;  and  opened  communications  with  Hydenbad. 
Sindia,  Holkar,  and  the  P^hwah,  the  object  of  which,  however, 
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did  not  appear  certain,  except  a  general  desire  to  be  lid  of  ^igllsh 
control.    This  feeble  attempt  at  the  establishment  of  a  new  l^igne 
was,  however,  instantly  renressed  hj  the  governor-general.    Meer 
Allum,  the  minister,  who  nad  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  tbe 
British  Residency,  was  re-established  in  his  authority,  when  Rijah 
Mohiput  Ram,  under  whose  ad  rice  the  hostile  combination  had 
been  planned,    commenced    plundering    the    country,    but  was 
quickly  subdued.    As  peace  had  now  ensued,  Sir  George  Barlow 
had  leisure  to  apply  himself  to  the  financial  conceni3 
of  the  State,  and  the  reduction  of  expenditure  80c>n 
placed  them  on  an  easy  footing.    The  local  administradon  of  the 
new  provinces  of  Cuttack,  Bundelkhund  and  the  Dooab,  was  aUo 
well  established,  the  previous  experience  of  the  govemor-general 
giving  him  considerable  advantage  in  questions  of  executive  detail 
The  family  of  Tippoo  Sooltan  had,  it  vdll  be  remembered,  been 
Mutiny  lit       located  in  the  fortress  of  Vellore,  with  a  strong  ganison 
veuore.         Qf  piipt  of  ji  European  and  two  whole  native  regimentc>. 
On  July  10, 1806,  the  native  regiments  mutinied ;  and  at  three  in  the 
morning,  when  the  Europeans  were  asleep,  attacked  them,  poniiag 
volley  after  volley  into  their  barrack-rooms,  and   shooting  the 
officers  as  they  came  out  of  their  houses.    News  of  this  rising ms 
taken  to  Arcot,  nine  miles  distant,  and  Colonel    Gille^ie,  of 
the  19th  Dragoons,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  and  two  field-goits 
galloped  to  Vellore,  blew  open  the  gate,  and  with  the  assistaoce 
of  the  survivors  of  the  6dth,  the  mutineers  were  soon  shot  down, 
sabred  or  captured — ^but  they  had  killed  82  and  wounded  91 
of  the  69th,  and  killed  13  officers.    This  movement,  though  it 
caunca  of  the  ^^  traced  to  Other  causes — of  new  regulations  regud- 
iiiuciDjr.         ijjg  ^rQgg  nQ^  caps — was  not  supposed  to  be  without  the 
complicity  of  the  Mysore  family,  whose  standard  was  hoisted  bv 
the  mutineers,  and  they  were  removed  to  Calcutta.     Subsequent 
inquiry  proved  that  the  movement  had  been  an  essentially  militaiy 
one,  as  the  whole  of  the  Madras  native  army  was,  at  the  time,  dis- 
gusted by  vexatious  interference  with  established  practices    On 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  then  governor  of  Madras,  however,  the  chief 
consequences  fell,  for  he  was  recalled  from  his  administration; 
but  unjustly,  for  no  time  had  been  allowed  him  for  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  in  reality  led  to  the  mutiny.    No  liongr 
sir  George      ^r  Other  demonstration  in  fiivour  of  the  Mysore  family 
Barlow  foUowod,  and  the  apprehensions  which  had  existed,  par- 

10  MAdru.  ticularly  in  England,  in  regard  to  general  disafiection, 
subsided  gradually.  Sir  George  Barlow  was  transfenred  from 
Lord  MiBto  Bengal  to  the  government  of  Madras,  in  place  of  Lord 
arHvea  m  w,  Beutiuck,  and  Lord  Minto,  who  had  been  Pre«id«t 
gewni.         of  the  Board  of  Control,  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  July  1 S07. 
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Coinciding  with  the  policy  of  hid  predecessors  Lord  Comwallis 
and  Sir  G.  Barlow,  Lord  Miuto  found  India  at  peace, 
with  the  exception  of  Bundelkhund,  the  petty  chiefs  of  Bundei- 
which,  continuing  their  hereditary  lawless  opposition  to  '  '*^V 
any  superior  gOYemment,  had  proved  themselves  as  intractahle  as 
in  the  times  of  the  Moghul  emperors.     Lord  Lake,  indeed,  if  his 
actions  had  heen  unfettered,  would  speedily  have  disposed  oi 
them,  hy  the  reduction  of  their  strongholds;  hut  Sir  George  Bar- 
low refusing  to  second  him,  had  temporized  with  the  difficulty, 
and  their  resistance,  accompanied  with  rapine  and  plunder,  con- 
tinued to  he  maintained.    Lord  Minto,  however,  at  ^hirhnre 
once  reversed  this  policy,  and  declared  that  the  British  ■uppn»*e<i. 
Government  had  no  resource  hut  to  interfere  for  the  '  suppression 
of  intestine  disorder.'    All  the  great  fortresses  were  therefore 
captured  in  succession  hy  General  Martindell,  the  most  important 
operation  heing  the  reduction  of  Kalinjer,  always  supposed  to  be 
impregnable ;  and  the  banditti  which  had  desolated  the  province, 
deprived  of  shelter  and  encouragement,  were  gradually  suppressed. 

In  the  year  1807,  an  embassy  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
Pexaa,  under  General  Gardanne,  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Governments  at  home  and  in  India;  and  Loxd  Minto  began  to 
renew  negotiations  with  the  powers  on  the  north-western  fron- 
tier, the  nearest  to  India  being  that  of  the  Sikhs,  now  consoli- 
dated under  Runjeet  Singh.  The  Afghans,  to  whom  the  Punjab 
had  belonged,  were  broken  into  parties  after  the  jhesikhi 
death  of  Ahmed  Shah  Dooranee ;  and  no  longer  able  fmin  tba 
to  maintain  themselves  against  the  Sikhs,  had  evacu-  ' 

ated  the  province  as  far  as  the  Indus,  while  the  Sikhs  had  gradu- 
ally established  a  federation  of  their  principal  clans.    This,   at 
firstyWas  in  many  Inspects  weak  and  disunited.    Churut  Singh, 
the  grandfather  of  Kunjeet,  was  the   first   to   take   advantage 
of  intestine  disagreements,  and  his  son  Mdha  Singh  followed 
his  example  with  greater  success ;  but  it  was  not  till 
Hunjeet  Singh,  by  his  own  ability  and  bravery,  had  underRuojeec 
overcome  nil  opposition,  that  the  confederacy  attained     "^  ' 
its  real  strength.    There  were  other  Sikh  States  lying  east  of  the 
Sutlej  river,  whose  rulers  had  kept  aloof  from  the  Sikh  confedera- 
tion, and  refused  allegiance  to  Runjeet  Singh.    They  g,^^  ^^^ 
had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  Sindia,  but  were  now  eastofuie 
practically  independent,  and  desired  the  protection  ( f  remain  tn- 
the  British  Government,  with  whom  the  chief  of  them    ****"  ^"'* 
had  maintained    friendly  relations.      Runjeet    Singh,  however, 
desired  to  extend  his  dominions  to  the  Jumna  river ;  and  taking 
advantage  of    a  quarrel  between  the  Rajahs  of  Putialla  and 
Kabha,  in  which  the  latter  called  for  his  interposition,  crossed 
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the  SuUej  in  1807,  and  laid  contributions  upon  the  piovinoe  of 
Sirhiod. 

Fearing  a  repetition  of  the  visity  and  being  unable  to  oppoae  an 
Tht  claim  ^^^^^0°  ^^  ^^  wew  made,  the  chiefs  sent  af^ents  to 
the  proteo-  Dehlj  in  1808,  imploring  the  protection  of  the  British 
British  Government  On  the  other  hand,  Runjeet  Singh  aaeerted 

Government.  ^^^  authority  over  the  whole  of  these  Sikh  States.  It 
became,  therefore,  a  question,  the  solution  of  which  admitted  of 
no  delay,  whether  these  Sikh  States  should  be  supported,  and  the 
river  Sutlej  declared  the  boundary  between  the  British  and  the 
Sikhs,  or  whether  Runjeet  Singh  should  be  allowed  to  advance  to 
the  Jumna.  Under  the  apprehensions  of  French  influence,  com- 
bined with  a  real  desire  to  protect  States  who  were  im- 
miuestit  mistakably  friendly,  Lord  Minto  set  aside  the  dob- 
^^"  interference  policy,  and  determined  to  protect  Sirhiod. 

To  this  end,  he  dispatched  a  young  Bengal  civilian,  Mr.  Metctlfe, 
already  distinguished  for  his  political  ability  and  firmness,  as 
Mr.Metcaire's  ^uvoy  to  Runjeet  Singh  :  preparing  at  the  same  time  to 
RunjMt^  maintain  his  demand  by  force  of  arms,  should  negoda- 
Singh.  tion  prove  unavailing.      Mr.  Metcalfe*s  mission  was 

conducted  with  profound  ability  and  a  patient  courage  and 
determination,  which,  even  under  threats  and  insults,  never  failed 
Treaty  of  him;  and  on  April  25,  1809,  a  treaty  vrith  Runjeet 
AtnriMur.  Singh  was  concluded  at  Amritsur,  not  however  brfore 
General  Ochterlony  had  advanced  with  an  army  to  the  banks  of 
the  Sutlej,  and  declared  the  chiefii  of  Sirhind  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Oovemment.  It  is  due  to 
heroines  the  the  memory  of  Runjeet  Singh,  to  state  that  this  treaty 
ron  ler.  ^^  observed  by  him  with  absolute  fidelity  as  long  as 
he  lived  :  and  thus  the  British  frontier  was  extended  to  Loodhiana, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  where  a  small  force  was  stationed, 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  all  concerned. 

About  the  same  time,  an  embassy  under  the  Hon.  Mount- 
BmhMsyto  s^uart  Elphinstoue  was  sent  to  the  Afghan  king) 
Mr**Biphin-*'  Shah  Soojah,  who  resided  at  Pesh&wur,  also  directed 
stone.  against  the  admission  of  French  influence.    The  object 

was  not  well  understood  by  the  Afghan  king,  who  was  at  the 
time  helpless,  in  consequence  of  his  brother's  rebellion ;  and  be 
applied  for  assistance  in  men  or  money,  to  recover  Kabool  and 
Kandahar,  which  had  been  wrested  from  him.  This,  however, 
was  not  granted  by  Lord  Minto,  though  advised  by  Mr.  ElpHin- 
stone,  to  the  extent  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees,  and  the  embassy  was 
withdrawn ;  its  proceedings,  however,  proved  most  valuable,  in 
the  interesting  record  of  them  written  by  the  young  envoy,  and 
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in  hla  aoooimts  of  a  people,  and  tbeir  country,  then  comparatively 
unknown. 

The  embassy  to  Persia,  where  French  influence  was  for  the  time 

in  the  ascendant,  was  very  nearly  the  cause  of  a  war  ^  .  .  * 

with  that  power,  which,  in  the  sequel,  was  happily  emuway  to 

averted.    Sir  Harford  Jones  was  appointed  envoy  by    ^^ 

the  miniiftry  and  the  Court  of  Directors ;  but  Lord  Minto  desired 

ftn  embassy  of  hia  own,  and  dispatched  Colonel  Malcolm,  who 

proceeded  as  far  as  Shir&z,  where  he  was  directed  by  the  king  to 

place  himself  in  communication  with  his  son.    At  this  treatment 

Colonel  Malcolm  took  offence  and  returned  to  Calcutta,  advising  a 

demonstration  in  force  against  Kurrack,  an  island  in  the  Persian 

GulL    In  this  view  Lord  Minto  concurred,  and  the  expedition  was 

even  determined  upon ;  but  Sir  Harford  Jones,  who  had  proceeded 

to  Persia  from  Bombay  before  Lord  Minto  had  known  of  Colonel 

Malcolm's  retirement,   contrived   to  effect   the    object   of   the 

mission;  the  French  alliance  was  abandoned  by  treaty,  which 

was  confirmed  by  Lord  Minto,  and  in  order  to  establish  direct 

friendly  relations  with  the  government  of  India,  Colonel  Malcolm 

was  dispatched  again,  with  good  effect,  in  1800,  and  the  king  was 

reconciled  as  much  by  his  ready  wit  as  by  the  general  tenor  of 

the  negotiations.    Both  ambassadors  were,  however,  superseded 

la  1810,  by  the  appointment,  by  the  crown,  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 

who  continued  to  reside  at  the  Persian  court  as  permanent  envoy. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TH2  ADHIinSTSATIOir  OF  LORD  MINTO   (cmdudetl^f 

1809  TO  1813. 

As  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  prove,  by  practical  illusti'ation, 
the  mischiefs  which  would  arise  out  of  a  strictly  non-  Ameer 
hkterferent  policy,  the  case  of  Ameer  Khan  occarred  in  p^^^^ 
1809.    This  chieftain  had  been  an  ally  of  Jeswunt  RAo  niovememi. 
Holkar  in  his  predatory  operations ;  and  had  taken  an  active  part, 
now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other,  in  the  wars  and  revolutions 
of  Northern  India.    The  Pat&us,  the  descendants  of  the  Afghan 
soldiers  of  the  former  empire,  formed  a  numerous  class  in  the 
country ;  and  were  not  as  yet  in  any  way  changed  in  character, 
being  fierce,  restless,  and  unwilling  to  adopt  cultivation  or  other 
means  of  peaceful  employment.    Of  them.  Ameer  Khan  was  re- 
cognised as  the  head :  and  he  supported  a  large  body  of  them  from 
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the  revenues  of  districte  which  he  had  wrested  ^m  weaker  powen 
than  himself.  He  had  also  C4>llect6d  around  him  a  large  bodr  (i 
irregular  horsemen,  who,  subsisting  upon  plunder  alone,  had 
gradually  increased  with  every  Mahratta  army,  and  were  called 
Pindharees.  In  1809,  no  longer  ablo  to  support  hia  increaaiiig 
followers,  Ameer  Khan  left  Kajpootana  at  the  head  of  40,000 
„    ..  ^       horse  and  24,000  Pindh&rees,  and  on  pretence  of  a 

He  attack!  iT».»«-kT  *•         i.-« 

the  Rajah  of   claim  ou  the  Kajah  of  Nagpoor  for  jewels  said  to  Dare 

*^^^*^'       been  deposited  with  him  by  Holkar,  crossed  the  Ner- 

budda,  and  attacked  his  territoiy. 

According  to  the   strict  letter  of  the  non-interferent  policy, 

Lord  Minto  would  have  had  no  pretence  for  notidmr 

Change  Jn  .  _^,  .  ,  .  ^  _      T    ^ 

Lord  MincoTt  Ameor  Khan  so  long  as  his  ravages  were  confined  to 
^  ^''  native  States;   but  happily  the  governor-general  had 

become  sensible  of  the  evils  which  would  accompany  these  out- 
rages :  and  without  application  from  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  foites 
were  ordered  into  the  field,  when  Ameer  Khan  was 
■iraiiiac  directed  to  withdraw  into  his  own  territory.    It  was  in 

^•^'  '^*°*  vain  that  he  remonstrated,  and  even  pleaded  the  proii- 
sions  of  the  treaty  with  Holkar,  on  whose  behalf  he  professed 
himself  to  be  acting :  Lord  Minto  was  resolved  to  repress  the  fint 
efforts  of  predatory  warfare  in  Central  India,  and  the  British  forcei 
continued  to  advance.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  such  inteo* 
tions  were  not  fully  carried  out,  and  that  one  severe  example  wis 
who  la  forced  ^^^  made.  Ameer  Khan  was  checked,  but  not  sop- 
to  retire.  pressed.  He  retired  upon  Indoor,  and  his  territoriM, 
which  had  been  occupied,  were  restored  to  him ;  but  no  diminution 
of  his  forces  was  required,  and  in  the  sequel  it  wUi  be  admitted, 
with  what  bad  effects  such  precaution,  at  least,  had  been  over^ 
looked.  Lord  Minto,  in  truth,  was  still  afraid  of  the  non-interfe- 
rent edict  of  the  Court  of  Directors :  and  yet  it  is  curious  to  obserra 
in  the  history  of  this  transaction,  that  he  was  actually  blamed  hj 
the  court  for  the  very  moderation  to  which  he  had  considered 
himself  constrained. 

In  the  year  1809  vigorous  proceedings  for  the  suppression  of 
snppresaion  pincy  ^^Te  underti^en  in  India,  and  in  the  Peniaa 
of  piracF.  Gulf.  The  pirates  of  the  western  coaata,  issuing  from 
the  small  ports  of  the  Kolapoor  and  Sawuntwurree  States,  still 
preyed  upon  coasting  vessels ;  the  ports  themselves  were,  there- 
fore, occupied.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  pirate  stronghold  of  Kis- 
el-Khyma  was  attacked  and  captured,  with  several  other  plac»^ 
The  fleets,  as  they  actually  proved  to  be,  of  piratical  vessels,  wen 
invariably  burned,  and  though  the  Arabs  defended  themselves 
with  great  desperation,  they  were  eveiy  where  defeated. 

in  the  same  year  all  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India  wen 
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held    by  British  detachments,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation 
of  Portugal  by  Napoleon ;  and  a  force  was  dispatched  occupation 
to   Mac^,  in  China — the  first  occasion  of  British  troops  guJJi""".- 
being  employed  in  that  country — for  the  same  pur-  •«Mion«. 
poae.     No  resistance  was  made  hy  the  governor  of  Macdo,  but  the 
Viceroy  of  Canton  protested  against  the  location  in  any  part  of 
the  country  of  a  foreign  force,  and  refused  to  allow  trade  to  con- 
tinue.    The  troops  were  therefore  withdrawn,  and  the  former 
good  anderstanding  re-estahlished. 

On  November  80,  1810,  the  important  island  of  Mauritius  was 
surrendered  to  the  British  Goyemment.     Lord  Minto 
had  fitted  out  this  expedition  with  great  care  and  ifftinsctbo 
efficiency.    6,300  European  infantry,  2,000  seamen  and     '"  '  "** 
marines,  and  3,000  Sepoys,  backed  by  one  ship  of  the  line  and 
thirteen  frigates,  formed  an  overwhelming  force,  to  which  the 
French  governor  submitted  without  resistance.    This  measure  had 
become  imperative.    Mauritius  was  the  great  French  naval  station 
in  the  Indian  seas,  and  the  effects  of  the  depredations  on  Indian 
commerce  by  its  frigates  and  privateers  had  become  very  serious 
indeed.    In  one  year  the  company  had  lost  six  fine  ships,  valued 
at  half  a  million  sterling. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  of  Sir  George  Barlow  at  Madras 
had  been  neither  tranquil  nor  easy.    In  1808,  the  payment  of  the 
subsidy  by  the  Hajah  of  Travancore  had  fallen  into  Eventiu 
arrears,  and  the  Resident,  Colonel  Macaulay,  attributing  m*'*™*- 
the  neglect  to  the  conduct  of  the  rajah's  minister,  Vailoo  Tumbee, 
requested  his  removal  from  office.    This  the  minister  i„8„rrection 
resented,  and  resisted  by  actual  insurrection.     Colonel  xuSli** 
Macaulay  was  attacked  in  his  house,  and  escaped  with  Tnvancorc. 
difficulty ;  and  Colonel  Chalmers,  who  commanded  in  Quilon,  had 
not  sufficient  force  to  take  the  field  against  the  rebels.    On  the 
arrival,  however,  of  Colonel  Picton,  with  H.M.'s  12th  regiment, 
the  minister*s  forces,  though  30,000  strong,  with  eighteen  guns, 
were  resolutely  attacked  on  January  15,  1800,  and  defeated  with 
great  losa    Troops  were  now  poured  into  Travancore,  and  Vailoo 
Tumbee,  whose  followers  had  deserted  him,  was  found  dying  of 
self-inflicted  wounds  in  a  pagoda  where  he  had  taken  refuge. 
His  insurrection  had  been  marked  by  savage  cruelty  in  the  murder 
of  twelve  men  of  H.M.'s  12th  regiment,  who  had  laUen  into  his 
hands,  and  of  Surgeon  Hume,  from  whom  he  had  previously 
received  medical  services ;  and  he  had  put  to  death  2,000  native 
Christians  in  cold  blood  on  account  of  their  religion.    The  rela* 
tions  of  the  States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  continued,  however, 
to  be  unsatisfactory.    Their  subsidies  were  irregularly  paid,  and 
the  internal  administration  of  both  was  unsound  and  inefficient. 
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By  the  treaty  of  1806,  the  British  GoTernment  was  anthoriaedt  in 
the  event  of  irregularity,  to  assume  the  direct  management  of  the 
local  administrations,  and  this  measure  was  carried  out,  as  it 
already  existed  in  the  case  of  Tanjore. 
In  the  year  1809,  the  retrenchments  in  the  military  aemoe,  ts 
^    ^  .  had  preyiously  been  the  case  in  BeniraL  excited  mudi 

Discontent  of         jji,..,.  ,      •v  «• 

tiie  MadrM  and  deeply  laid  discontent  among  the  European  officers 
of  the  Madras  army,  and  to  a  great  extent  they  were 
sympathised  with,  if  not  actually  encouraged,  hy  General  Mao 
dowall,  the  commander-in-chief,  who  had  his  own  special  grieTsaee 
in  having  been  denied  a  seat  in  Council  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
He  resigned  his  office,  and  embarked  for  England  in  1809 ;  but  the 
vessel  he  had  sailed  in  foundered  at  sea.  He  had  left,  howerer, 
abundant  seeds  of  discord.  Colonel  Munro,  quartermaster-gencnl 
^  ^^  of  the  army,  had  been  directed  to  report  upon  the  ooo- 

otionei  tract  of  tents,  which  was  lucrative  to  officers  in  oom- 
mnnd  of  regiments,  and  had  been  hitherto,  like  moet 
others,  much  abused.  Colonel  Munro*s  report  offended  the  offieeis 
of  the  army  generally,  and  also  General  Macdowall^  who  placed 
him  under  arrest,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tried  by  court-martial : 
but  he  was  released  by  the  Government,  and  the  oommander4c- 
chief  retorted,  in  an  intemperate  general  order,  which  was  promul- 
gated  to  the  army,  in  their  official  capacity,  by  Colonel  Cuppagt 
and  Major  Boles,  the  adjutant  and  deputy-adjutant-genersL 
nnd  of  Major  Colouel  Cuppage  sailed  for  England,  but  perished  at 
^*^^-  sea.    Major  Boles  remained,  but  was  deprived  of  his 

appointment.  His  cause  was  now  taken  up  by  the  whole  of  the 
MuttnooR  European  officers  of  the  army,  and  those  of  setezal 
iintcetNiinn.  gtalions  wore  in  actual  mutiny,  which  in  several  in- 
stances proceeded  to  outbreaks;  the  officers  of  the  Hyderabad, 
Jaulnah,  and  Masulipatam  forces  had  even  determined  to  march 
their  troops  upon  Madras.  Colonel  Malcolm  was  dispatched  to 
Masulipatam  to  endeavour  to  restore  order ;  but  he  failed,  and  re- 
ported that  submission  by  Government  would  be  the  beet 
Bari(tW0  measure.  Sir  George  Barlow,  however,  was  not  to  be 
-nieawre^  intimidated.  He  satisfied  the  native  officers  and  Sepojs, 
and  they  remained  faithful.  The  only  actual  outbreak  which 
occurred  was  at  Seringapatam,  where  the  European  officers  of  the 
garrison  shf^t  the  gates  of  the  fort  and  cannonaded  the  detachmeot 
i|.i,^  of  royal  troops  sent  against  them ;  but  they  eventually 

Sirifir*"*  submitted,  as  did  all  the  other  stations  and  garrisons, 
Hubintc.  and  the  full  authority  of  Government  was  coufirmedby 
their  penitential  letter.  Lord  Mioto,  alarmed  by  the  crisb,  had 
proceeded  to  Madras  in  September  1800;  but  it  was  already  pa^ 
Some  of  the  ringleuders  were  punished  by  being  cashiered,  and 
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ttxteen  bj  dismiBsal,  and  the  whole  proceeding  was  closed  by  the 
recal  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  who,  though  he  had  displayed  eqaal 
fimmeas  with  Clive  on  a  similar  occasion — a  merit  which  was  fully 
accorded  to  him — ^had  undoubtedly  given  provocation  g,j.Q^j  ^ 
to  the  army  in  his  conduct  to  Major  Boles,  and  other-  Bariow  u 
wise,  before  the  discontent  commenced.  ^ 

As  Holland  had  become  a  portion  of  the  French  empire,  it  was 
resolved  to  reduce  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East ;  Action 
and  in  1810,  Amboyna  was  captured,  with  Temate  and  S[J^'°i,*^p^'^ 
Banda;  but  the  operations  against  Java,  which  had  M8«iona. 
been  reinforced  from  Europe,  required  a  larger  force  Expedition 
than  had  hitherto  been  employed.    As  soon,  tiierefore,  ******•'  ^^^* 
as  the  Mauritius  expedition  was  at  liberty,  it  was  directed  by 
Lord  Minto  against  the  island.    The  troops,  about  13,000  strong, 
European  and  native,  assembled  at  Malacca  on  June  1,  accompanied 
1811,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Achmuty,  and  ^ve^oi^ 
were  accompanied  by  the    governor-general  himself,  senermi. 
though  only  as  a  volunteer.    The  French  army,  European  and 
native,  in  Java,  amounted  to  17,000  men.    The  English  forces 
reached  Batavia  on  August  4,  and  the  city  submitted  on  the  7th ; 
but  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  had  taken  up  oiptare  of 
a  very  strong  position  at  Cornelia,  which  had  been  <^ru«iia. 
strengthened  by  field-works  thrown  up  by  General  Jansaen  and 
was  believed  impregnable.     After  several  days*  operations,  the 
flank  of  the  position  was  turned  by  a  splendid  attack  made  by 
General  Gillespie,  of  Vellore  celebrity,  and  by  a  simultaneous 
charge  in  front,  the  whole  position  was  carried,  and  the  enemy 
pursued  for  many  miles ;  but  the  loss  on  both  sides  had  been  very 
severe.  Eighty-five  British  officers  and  about  000  men  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  French  slain  on  the  field  were  computed  at 
lySOO ;  6,000  soldiers  were  captured,  with  nearly  300  pieces  of 
cannon.    General  Jansaen  retired  into  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island ;  but  was  ultimately  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  the  Sooltan 
of  Joje  Kurta,  who  had  assembled  an  army,  and  held  his  capital 
with  17,000  meii,  was  attacked  by  General  Gillespie,  who  carried 
the  place  by  storm,  capturing  100  guns  with  which  the  forts  were 
manned,  and  inflicted  some  loss  upon  the  sooltan's  j.^ 
army.     Java  was  now  subdued,  and  the  people  sub-  ■«*x»««^» 
mittod  easily  to  their  conquerors.    General  Gillespie  was  left  in 
command  of  the  army,  and  the  administration  was  confided  to 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  Stamford  Raffles,  who  justified  the  appoint- 
ment by  his  ability  in  the  management  of  his  new  and  peculiar 
duties.    The  Court  of  Directors  had  indeed  ordered  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  island,  should  it  be  captured;  but  in  deliberately 
diBobeying  this  order,  the  governor-general  acted  with  wisdom 
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and  true  humanity;   and  it  is  difficult  to  realise  tbe  hearties 
policy  which  had  influenced  the  court  in  dictating  the  dispatcL 

When  Lord  Minto  returned  to  Calcutta,  he  found  it  necessary 
First  to  take  measures  against  the  Pindharees,  who,  no  longer 

luiSnBt  Uie  a1>1q  to  follow  native  armies,  had  commenced  indi»- 
riDdiiArces.  criminate  plunder;  and  it  is  necessary  to  sketch  hricfly 
the  antecedents  of  the  principal  leaders.  In  1808,  two  persGos, 
Hurrun  and  Burrun,  who  had  been  attached  to  Sindia, 
pindhdree  were  employed  by  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  to  ravage  the 
territories  of  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal,  with  whom  he  was 
at  war ;  and  the  mischief  they  had  created  was  incalculable.  On 
their  return  to  Nagpoor,  the  rajah,  as  was  commonly  the  ca#, 
imprisoned  Burrun,  and  extorted  from  him  all  he  could  of  the 
plunder.  Hurrun  escaped,  but  died;  and  his  two  sons,  Wasil 
Mahomed  and  Dost  Mahomed,  continued  their  father*8  profesfioi 
and  authority.  The  leadership  of  Burrun's  band  was  conferred  bj 
the  family  and  dependents  upon  Cheetoo,  who  had  already 
attracted  the  notice  of  Dowlut  Rao  Sindia,  from  whom  he  had 
received  an  estate  and  its  appanage.  These  three  men  eventn* 
ally  became  the  most  daiing  leaders  of  the  whole  of  the  Pindhl- 
rees  of  Central  and  Northern  India ;  but  there  was  still  a  foaith, 
Kureem  Khan,  a  Paidn,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of 
all.  Sindia,  from  his  irrepressibly  lawless  disposition  to  plunder, 
and  for  outrages  in  his  own  territory,  had  at  one  time  impriacMied 
Kureem  Khan ;  but  he  eventually  released  him  on  payment  of  a 
heavy  line.  Kureem  now  rose  higher  than  before ;  and  for  a  time 
was  joined  by  Cheetoo;  and  he  became  so  mischieyoos,  that  he 
was  again  imprisoned  at  Indore. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  depredations  of  the  Pindhirees 
•.  _^  ».  for  four  years,  1807  to  1811-12,  in  Central  India,  which 
oftjie  were  connned  to  native  temtones;  but  m  1812.  em- 

boldened by  success,  Dost  Mahomed  swept  throu^ 
Bundelkhund,  plundering  unresisted  as  far  as  Gya,  and  escaped  free. 
Lord  Minto  might  well  now  ask  the  Court  of  Directors,  whose 
detestably  selfish  policy  he  was  carrying  out  in  only  too  obedient 
a  spirit,  whether  he  could  longer  observe  a  strict  neutrality  amidst 
these  scenes  of  disorder  and  outrage,  *  or  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
calls  of  suffering  humanity,  and  interfere  to  protect  weak  native 
States  who  called  upon  us  for  assistance.'  For  several  years  in 
succession,  the  Pindhdrees  had  roamed  over  Ceotrid  India,  Baj- 
pootana,  Berar,  and  the  Nizam's  dominions,  increasing  in  number?, 
strength,  and  daring,  year  by  year,  and  inflicting  toi^ 
fetvut  policy  turc,  misery,  and  desolation,  on  every  province  they 
ti^rr'^Iup.  mercilessly  plundered.  These  acts  haid  been  correctly 
rre«»ion.        ]tnown  in  England ;  but  not  a  line  was  written,  or  » 
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soldier  moyed  to  prevent  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  had 
Lord  Minto  been  free  to  act,  they  would  have  been  summarily 
checked  and  suppressed.  Now,  indeed,  the  ^  company '  were 
touched  to  the  quick  by  the  invasion  of  one  of  their  own  prov- 
inces y  but  till  the  reply  from  England  arrived^  Lord  Minto  was 
as  little  a  free  agent  as  ever. 

In  other  respects  his  administration  was  just,  and,  as  far  as  his 
po'^ens  extended,  comprehensive;  and  he  was  thoroughly  chnmrter  of 
respected  by  the  native  piinces  and  people  of  India,  adminutrv' 
In  his  civil  administration^  he  Was  at  once  liberal  and  ^^^°' 
practical,  and  the  measures  applied  for  the  suppression  of  dacoity, 
the  normal  crime  of  Bengal,  were  to  a  great  extent  effective ;  but 
the  police  administration  etill  continued  inefficient,  and  in  many 
reapectf*  scandalous  and  oppressive  to  the  people.  He  took  much 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  native  literature ;  but  it  is  strange 
that  at  the  same  time  he  was  neutralising,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
efTorts  of  Christian  missionaries,  and  preventing  their  attempts  to 
spread  true  knowledge  among  the  people.  It  may  be  questionable 
whether  he  really  approved  of  the  orders  he  received  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  on  this  subject,  which,  like  those  of  the  non- 
interference policy,  he  had  not  sufficient  determination  to  set 
aside ;  and  it  still  required  many  years  of  experience  to  induce  the 
executive  Government  to  manifest  to  the  people  of  India  that  the 
English  were  neither  ashamed  of  their  religion,  nor  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  knowledge  they  possessed.  Lord  Minto's  financial 
administration  had  been  very  creditable.  If  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  debt,  he  had  at  least  been  able  to  pay  off  old  loans 
raised  at  twelve  per  cent,  per  year,  by  others  raised  at  six ;  which 
showed  a  healthier  state  of  public  credit  than  had  previously 
existed,  and  carried  with  it  a  proportional  diminution  of  expendi- 
ture. Before  he  left  India,  at  the  close  of  18 13,  he  was  j^^  ^i^tn 
impressed  with  an  opinion  that  there  was  not  a  cloud  ^^^'^*  '"^'*- 
to  dim  the  political  atmosphere,  except  the  Pindh&rees,  in  regard 
to  whose  suppression  he  wrote  fully  and  earnestly.  As  the  reward 
of  his  eminent  services  he  was  created  Earl  Minto,  a  dignity 
which  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  the  year  after  his  amval 
in  England.  Earl  Minto  was  succeeded  as  governor-  q^  la  soe- 
general  by  the  Earl  of  Moira,  who  had  been  nominated  gj??,^^'*** 
to  the  office  nearly  two  years  before,  but  whose  depai^  Moirm. 
ture  had  been  delayed. 
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BOOK  vn. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  ADMINISTEATIOir  OF  THE  MABQT7ESS  OF  HASTINGS,   1813  TO 

1816-~THS  GOOBKHA  WAS. 

When  Lord  Minto  left  Calcutta,  political  eventa  had  not  been  «o 
tranquil  as  before,  in  ell  lespects :  and  bad  be  remained 
The  iiAtiv6  be  would  bave  bad  tbe  several  questions  to  deal  with 
that  speedily  occupied  tbe  attention  of  Lord  Moim, 
wbo  wrote  tbere  were  no  less  tban  seven  of  a  preasing  cbamcter, 
wbicb  be  found  be  bad  to  settle.  Tbe  fact  was  at  last  proved, 
tbat  tbe  non-interferent  policy  bad  been  misunderstood  by  the 
native  powers:  and  in  some  instances  tbey  bad  become  over- 
bearing  and  intractable.  In  Central  India,  matters  continued  in 
tbe  same  state  as  before;  but  tbe  armed  daases  of  tbe  coontrr 
were  augmenting  tbe  ranks  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  Ameer  Khan, 
and  the  Pindh&rees ;  and  every  petty  chieftain  was  supportixig 
levies  as  well  for  bis  own  protection,  as  to  strike  in  whenever  a 
general  meUe  should  commence.  Lord  Moira  was  a  man  of  ma- 
ture age  and  experience,  he  bad  taken  part  against  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  policy  in  England,  and  had  belonged  ostensibly  to  the 
non-interference  school  of  Eastern  politicians ;  but  on  bisamval  in 
India,  affairs  which  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  wbicb  bad  men 
out  of  the  previous  inaction  of  tbe  English  authorities,  were  eark 
forced  upon  his  attention,  and  gave  that  tone  of  decision  to  his 
political  acts  which  continued,  with  such  eventful  results,  throogh- 
out  his  administration. 

Among  the  last  political  questions  with  wbicb  Lord  Hinto 
Relations  ^^^  ^^^  occupied  before  be  left  India,  was  tbat  of  re- 
wiuiNipdi.  latioDS  with  the  Goorkha  State  of  Nipiil,  whose  do- 
minions consisted  of  a  broad  fertile  valley  lying  between  tho 
lower,  or  southern,  range  of  tbe  Himalayas  and  tbe  northen. 
The  frontier  on  the  British  side  extended  nearly  from  Dehly  to 
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Bengal,  and  had  never  been  properly  defined.    The  Goorkha  State 
had  been  established  by  an  invasion  of  the  valley,  in 
the  fourteenth  centnry,  by  Kajpoots,  who  had  gradu-  of  the 
ally  conquered  the  former  Tibetian  possessors  ;  and  of    '^^   '^ 
them,  one  fiunily  had  gradually  extended  its  authority  over  all. 
The  inhabitants  had  become  for  the  most  part  converts  to  Brnh- 
minical  Hindooism ;  they  were  divided  into  classes,  and  of  these, 
the  military  was  brave  and  reliant.     While  they  defended  their 
own  territoiy  to  the  south,  the  Goorkhas  had  attempted  con- 
quests in  China;  but  had  been  driven  back,  and  forced  to  pay 
tribute.     Foiled  in  their  attempts  northwards,  they  had  made 
gradual  encroachments  upon  the  country  lying  south  of  their 
monntfuns,  the  whole  of  the  northern  frontier  of  Oudh  became 
insecure,  and  they  finally  demanded  and  seized  two  districts  of 
that  province,  Bootwul  and  Seor/ij. 

Lord  Minto*s  negotiations  with  the  Goorkha  court  had  been 
abortive,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  threaten  the  re-occupation 
of  these  districts  by  force  of  arms ;  but  no  reply  had  been  re- 
ceived to  his  demand.    The  governor-general,  therefore,  directed 
immediAte  action  upon  the  question,  and  the  town  of  Bootwul 
was  occupied  by  the  police.    It  now  became  a  question  of  peace 
or  war  among  the  Nipdlese,  and  many  of  their  Council  ^he  nip&ipm 
declared  for  peace ;  but  the  majority  were  for  war,  <*•«'*"  ^"» 
which  was  entered  upon  with  great  enthusiasm.   The  prospect  of 
driving  back  the  '  cowards  who  had  failed  to  take  Bhurtpoor/ 
with  the  certainty  of  unlimited  plunder,  were  temptations  too 
strong  to  be  resisted ;  but  their  whole  army  did  not 
exceed  12,000  men,  and  they  had  no  guns.    On  May  an  oncer  ut 
29,   1814,  they  attacked  the  police  at  Bootwul,  and  '*"'*• 
murdered  the  native  officer  and  eighteen  of  his  men  in  cold  blood. 
This  cruel  act  admitted  of  no  hesitating  policy.     Lord  Moira  was 
then  travelling  in  the  upper  provinces,  and  had  visited  Lukhnow, 
where  his  honourable  and  dignified  treatment  of  the  Naw&b  so 
deeply  impressed  that  prince,  that  he  offered  a  loan  of  1,000,000/. 
sterling  for  the  war,  which  was  accepted ;  and  though  more  than 
half  was  unfortunately  applied  by  the  Council  of  Calcutta,  in 
the  absence  of  Lord  Moira,  to  the  liquidation  of  an  old  loan,  the 
balance  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  vigorous  proceedings.    On  the 
west  of  the  Goorkha  frontier,  General  Ochterlony  took  .... 
post  with  6,000  men.    General  Gillespie  having  arrived  uoop«  uke 
from  Java,  advanced  with  3,600  troops  on  the  east  j  and  "**  J^***®"*- 
the  two  central  columns  were  one  of  4,600  men  under  General 
J.  S.  Wood,  and  one  of  8,000  under  General  Marley,  which  was 
to  move  direct  upon  Khatmandoo,  the  Goorkha  capital.    In  all, 
therefore,  22,000  troops  were  employed  for  the  campaign,  with 
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60  guBB ;  but  never,  in  any  war  in  which  the  English  had  been 
previously  engaged,  was  more  incapadty  displayed. 
The  first  attack  was  made  by  General  Gillespie,  with  his  ac- 
customed  desperate  valour,  on  the  fort  of  Ealangafa, 
Q^ena         which  he  endeavoured  to  cany  by  a  cotq§  de  mam,  oi 
Gillespie.        October  3, 1814  ;  but  was  shot  through  the  heart  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  rally  the  storming  party,  which  had  Beuled,  after 
a  loss  of  20  officers  and  220  men,  killed  and  wounded.    On  tbe 
arrival  of  a  battering-train  from  Behly,  the  fort  was  bnai^edL 
and  Colonel  Manbey  attempted  to  storm  it ;  but  was  repolKd. 
with  a  loss  of  680  killed  and  wounded.    The  gnrisoa 
defence  of      had  originally  consisted  of  600  Gh>orkhas,  who  had 
aiiingaii.      ^^eaAj  inflicted  a  loss  of  nearly  double  their  numbtr 
on  the  invaders,  and  being  reduced  to  only  seventy  men,  their 
brave  commander  evacuated  the  now  untenable  fort  and  eacsped. 
By  this  successful  resistance,  the  Goorkhas  had  at  once  esta- 
blished a  high  reputation  as  soldiers,  and  were  proporticnallT 
dreaded  by  the  Sepoys,  who  were  utterly  unaccustomed  to  moon- 
tain  warfare. 

General  Martindell^s  operations  against  the  fortified  poaitian  of 
G<>nerRi  Jythuk  Were  not  more  fortunate,  for  it  proved  aostnof, 
MHrtindeii  that  he  was  held  at  bay.  General  Ochterlonv,  after 
Jrrbuc,ud  obtainmg  some  success  over  the  Goorkha  officer  op- 
ochterionr  posed  to  him,  XJmur  Singh  Thapa,  was  unable  to  font 
ohufns  ouij  ^^^  highest  of  the  enemy's  positions,  and  the  winttf 
snccesa.  coming  ou,  prevented  further  operations  in  the  upper 
ranges  of  the  mountaina. 

The  central  and  largest  force  had  no  better  success ;  and  Geneitl 
G«>nerai  Marley  proved  utterly  incompetent  for  the  enterpriv 
Muriey'sin.  of  advancing  upon  the  capital  He  lost  thewhde<if 
two  important  detachments,  with  their  guns  and  rtoree, 
which  he  had  sent  to  efiect  divendons  from  the  main  attad[,  and 
whoretirw  ^^^  ^^''^  cut  off  by  the  Gooikhaa.  He  then  rs- 
and  deseru'  tired,  as  he  professed,  to  guard  the  frontier,  and  wu 
"'^  even  reinforced  by  Lord  Moira  with  two  Eurofpeaa 

regiments;  but  on  February  10,  1816,  he,  as  it  were,  deserted 
General  ^^  the  army,  leaving  it  privately  by  night  and  pro- 
2^2ISJ[  oeeding  to  Dinapoor.  General  George  liVood  was  ap- 
laiii.  pointed  to  succeed  him,  and  m  a  akizmiBh  with  the 

enemy  they  lost  400  men,  leaving  the  road  to  the  capital  open ; 
but  the  general  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  capacity  to  avail 
himself  of  the  circumstance.  General  J.  S.  Wood's  operstioiM 
Geneni  J.  a  ^ore  of  a  sinular  character.  He  advanced  about  the 
ulS^md*  middle  of  December,  and  was  conducted  by  a  guide,  ii 
reiTMu.        the  interest  of  the  enemy,  to  the  stockaded  poation  of 
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JeetpooT,  wliicli  he  Mled  to  carry,  and  retreated  Teithin  the 
frontier.    Thus  the  first  campaign  of  1814-16  ended  jj^^^fthe 
disastronaly,  with  the  exception  of  the  division  under  eampaign  of 
General  Ochterlony,  which  maintuned  the  position  it 
had  won  in  the  most  stupendous  country  of  all.    His  force  con- 
tinued to  be  animated  with  the  highest  ardour,  and  were  impatient 
to  be  led  on ;  bat  the  other  troops  were  disheartened,  if  not  actu- 
ally intimidated. 

The  crisis  was  indeed  a  momentous  one ;  for  the  British  opera- 
tions had  been  watched  with  intense  anxiety  in  erery  Tbr««t«niiiff 
native  State  of  India.     Sindia,  Holkar,  Ameer  Khan,  ^".^f;^  °< 
and  the  P^wah  were  known  to  be  preparing  a  league  8tet«*> 
against  the  English  power;   and  some  of  their  forces  took  up 
threatening  positions.  Sindia*s  army  was  advanced  to  the  frontier. 
Ameer  Khan,  who  represented  Holkar,  assembled  an  army  of  25,000 
men  with  125  guns,  and  threatened  Agra.    Hunjeet  Singh,  with 
20,000  men,  moved  to  the  Sutlej,  and  the  whole  of  the  PlndhAree 
chiefs  were  engaged  by  the  P^hwah  to  assemble  and  act  when  called 
upon.    To  provide  against  this  formidable  combination,  p,,^^^. 
the  Madras  army  was  moved  northwards,  a  Bombay  force  tionurr 
occupied  Guzerat,  and  the  Bengal  army  was  increased 
to  80,000  men.    While  these  arrangements  were  in  progress,  the 
threatening  aspect  of  affairs  moderated.    Ameer  Khan,  who  had 
been  the  most  boastful,  began  to  ravage  Rajpootana;  Sindia'sarmy 
aeparated  into  two  portions,  and  even  the  Pindh&rees  were  inactive. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1815,  General  Ochterlony's  force  had 
carried  every  Goorkha  position  in  the  west,  as  far  as  g,^„ ^ 
the  fort  of  Malown.    On  April  16,  this  place  was  in-  omjrkh« 
vested,  and  on  the  16th  a  spirited  attack  by  the  enemy  ^^^    *^ 
on  the  British  positions  was  repulsed,  with  the  heavy  loss  of  500 
men.     At  this  time,  the  central  hill  district  of  Almorah  had  been 
occupied  by  Colonel  Gardner,  who  had  been  formerly  in  Sindia's 
service :  and  who,  with  some  irregular  forces  raised  in  Bundelkhund, 
had  already  beaten  the  Goorkhas  out  of  the  Alm6rah  district,  and 
being  assisted  by  Colonel  Nicoll  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  British 
troops,  the  possession  of  Almorah  itself  was  completed.    Malown 
was  now  no  longer  tenable,  and  most  of  the  Goorkha  soldiery 
joined  General  Ochterlony.    Ameer  Singh  would  have  continued 
to  defend  the  fort;  but^  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  re-  xaiown 
maining  few  men  that  stood  by  him,  he  surrendered,  ■«'™nd«* 
and  muched  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 

With  one  flank  of  their  territory  open,  the  Goorkha  Council 
nowpropoaed  terms  of  peace,  and  agreed  to  the  governor-  -,,^  g^  ^ 
gencnd'a  demands  to  cede  all  territory  west  of  the  K4ty  propoie 
river,  already  occupied  by  General  Ochterlony;  to  '^^ 
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abandon  their  claims  on  the  low  country ;  to  cede  the  district  of 
Execntion  of  Slkldm,  and  to  receive  a  British  envoy  as  penntneot 
a  treaty.  Resident  On  these  terms,  the  treaty  was  signed  by  the 
Goorkha  agents  on  December  2, 1815,  and  by  the  governor-general 
at  Calcutta;  but  peace  was  not  yet  to  be  established.  Am«fr 
Singh  and  his  sons,  the  fiery  defenders  of  Malown,  arrived  at  Khat- 
mandoo,  upbraided  the  Council  for  cowardice,  and  oiged  them  to 

continue  the  war.  This  advice  preyailed,  and  the  trealr 
i9  rer<ike<i  hy  was  revoked.  Remonstrance  was  evidently  useless.  Tb« 
theGoorkhM.  gQ^Q^DOT-geneTal  had  no  resource  but  to  commence  the 
war  anew)  and  General,  now  Sir  David,  Ochterlony,  was  selected 

for  the  chief  command  and  placed  at  the  head  of  17,000 
iMiffn  men.    With  these,  he  opened  the  campaign  on  Febro- 

renewed.  ^  jq^  1816,  determining  to  advance  on  the  capita  Vr 
the  Chowrea  Gh&t  pass.  This  he  found  had  been  rendered  impivj;- 
nable ;  but  by  the  intelligence  of  Captain  Pickersgill  and  t^ 
The  cbowiea  guide  department,  another,  though  very  n^ged  ssceot, 
uhittvned.  ^^  discovered  to  the  left,  and  by  it,  Genend  Ocht€r» 
lony,  leading  the  third  brigade,  ascended  in  the  night  of  Felffuir 
14.  As  the  morning  dawned,  he  found  he  had  completely  turned 
the  flank  of  the  enemy's  position,  who  fled  to  Mukwanpoor.  Sir 
oeneni  David,  now  joined  by  the  fourth  brigade,  advanced  oo 
2i?MrSr Jn  Mukwanpoor,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  capitsl.  it 
the  capital.  <viras  a  strongly  fortified  position,  but  the  outworks  vr;e» 
carried,  with  a  loss  of  upwards  of  500  men  by  the  enemy,  and  pre- 
parations were  being  made  for  the  siege  of  the  fort,  when  the 
^  Council  at  Khatmandoo,  seeing  further  resistance  hope- 

executed  ;  less,  transmitted  the  treaty,  duly  executed,  on  Mutli 
oMteNrAi  2.  No  additional  demands  were  made  by  %  David 
^"'  Ochterlony,  and  the  Goorkhas,  notwithstanding  manv 

temptations  to  the  contrary,  have  ever  since  maintained  the  peace 
of  1816  with  perfect  fidelity.  Though  they  had  fought  valiantij, 
yet  they  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  the  result  of  the 
campaign  of  1816  had  been  the  efiect  of  chances  which  could 
never  occur  Again,  and  that  of  1816  was  the  true  test  of  their 
Lord  Motrm  possibility  of  resisting  the  English.  For  his  misterlv 
Ml?iaeM  of  coiiduct  of  thcso  affairs.  Lord  Moira  was  created  Msr- 
Habtingt.  quess  of  Hastings,  and  to  Sir  David  Ochterlony  aad 
the  army  were  voted  the  thanks  of  the  Courts  of  Directon  and 
Proprietors,  with  a  pension  of  1,000/.  per  annum  to  Sir  David.  The 
direct  advantages  gained  by  the  British  were  the  mountain  pro- 
vinces  of  Kum&on  and  Gurhwil,  which  strengthened  the  flank  of 
the  north-west  provinces  yery  materially ;  but  the  greatest  benefit 
of  all  was  the  early  and  eflfbctually  permanent  detachment  of  the 
Goorkhas  from  the  machinations  of  the  unstable  and  perfidious 
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princea  of  India*  In  reference  to  the  details  of  the  Nip41  war, 
and  in  particular  the  stupendous  operations  of  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lonj's  force,  the  student  is  referred  to  Prinsep's  most  interesting 
narratiTe  of  the  campaign. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ADMnriSTBATIOir  07  THE  HABQUSSS  OF  HABTn^GS  (cOfUtmied), 

1816  TO  1817. 

Althouoh  Lord  Minto,  and  now  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  had 
laid  before  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  the  fullest  manner,  Kon-mter- 
the  necessity  of  suppressing  the  new  predatory  system  ^Scy  of  the 
established  by  the  Pindharees  and  Ameer  Khan  in  SlJi^eiora 
Central  India,  and  which,  as  regarded  the  Pindh&rees,  "^^  i>reT»ii«. 
bad  already  been  extended  to  Mirzapore  in  Bengal,  to  Gazerat, 
and  to  the  dominions  of  his  highness  the  Nizam,  they  still  ad- 
hered to  their  policy  of  non-intervention,  and  upheld  the  opinion 
of  Sir  George  Barlow,  that  in  the  disorders  of  native  States  lay 
the  true  safety  of  the  company's  dominions.  They  replied  to  Lord 
Hastinga's  earnest  dispatch  of  September  29,  1816,  that  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  engage  in  operations  with  the  Pindh&rees,  'either 
with  a  view  to  utter  extirpation,  or  in  anticipation  of  expected 
danger,'  and  they  reiterated  their  orders  in  regard  to  the  reduction 
of  the  army.  But  besides  the  Pindh&rees,  there  were  other  causes 
at  work,  which  rendered  intervention  imperative  and  immediate. 

The  F^shwah,  although  he  had  been  re-established  in  his  au- 
thority by  the  English,  had  never  ceased  to  intrigue 
afipiinst  them  with  all  the  other  Mahratta  chieftains ;  P6«hwmh'« 
and  when  news  of  the  first  reverses  against  Nip/U  reached  *°^''*^^^ 
him,  his  schemes  became  more  actively  propagated.  From  the 
period  of  his  restoration  up  to  1814,  he  had  been  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  reduce  the  power  of  his  feudal  chiefs  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  provinces;  principally  by  inciting  quairels 
among  themselves,  the  result  of  which  had  been  almost  perpetual 
warfare,  and  corresponding  desolation  of  the  country.  For  his 
own  immediate  protection  he  proposed,  in  1813,  to  raise  a  brigade 
of  Sepoys,  to  be  conmianded  by  English  officers,  to  which  no  ob- 
jection was  offered;  and  Captain  Ford,  of  the  Madras  army,  was 
selected  to  organise  and  command  it.  So  far,  his  professions  and 
outward  acts  bore  the  appearance  of  good  faith ;  but  they  proved 
to  be  only  a  cloak  to  other  and  very  perfidious  designs.  In  1813, 
Khooarojee  Moodee,  a  Parsee,  who  had  been  employed  as  agent 
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b.y  the  P^hwah  with  the  Resident  at  Poona,  was  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  a  provioce,  and  Trimhukjee  Dainglia,  oxiginaJIy 
a  BpVy  who  had  raised  himself  to  favour  hj  pandering  to  the 
P^hwah's  vices,  was  nominated  in  his  room.  Dainglia  deteaied 
Europeans,  and  became  his  master's  counsellor  and  adviser  in  ail 
schemes  for  throwing  off  allegiance  to  them,  and  once  more  es- 
tablishing the  superiority  of  Mahratta  domination.  The  purpose 
was  excusable,  if  not  indeed  meritorious,  considered  as  a  national 
object ;  but  the  means  employed^  suggested  by  the  narrovr  deceit- 
ful mind  of  the  P^wah,  and  the  savage  instinct  of  Daanglisy 
were  detestable. 

The  Mahratta  army,  which  had  fallen  below  its  usual  footing,  be- 
gan  to  be  gradually  increased  in  numbers  and  efficieoer: 
increiues  hta  and  distrusting  his  own  subjects,  the  enlistment  of  Aidbs 
*™^'  and  Gosains,  and  other  foreign  mercenaries,  was  carried 

on  by  the  P^hwah  under  Trimbukjee's  advice.  The  secret  ag«Bdes 
at  the  courts  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  the  Rajah  of  Berar  a&d  An^er 
Ehan^  were  also  re-eatablished.  In  1814,  the  existing*  differeoees 
TheOiikirar  between  the  Gaikwar's  State  and  the  P^hwah,  arising 
S^nt  to  out  of  the  Gaikwar's  farm  of  the  P^hwah  a  districts  in 
Puona  Guzerat,  and  the  cuunter-dcums  of  the  Giikwar,  re- 

quired final  adjustment:  and  Gunga  Dhur  Shastree  was  nominated 
agent  on  the  part  of  the  Gaikwar,  to  effect  a  settlement  at  Poona. 
under  British  ^^  Sending  this  cuToy,  the  GIdkwar  asked  and  obtnned 
guaraniee;  ^^  guarantee  of  the  British  Goremment  for  his  safety. 
and  it  was  already  understood  that,  according  to  the  tenns  of 
the  treaty  of  Bassein,  a  final  arbitration  should  be  made  by  the 
bntwitboat  British  in  case  the  mutual  negotiations  broke  down. 
effect.  f£^Q  mission  was  not  successful    The  P^hwah,  under 

Dainglia's  Advice,  refused  to  continue  the  farm  of  the  Gumat 
districts,  which  were  taken  possession  of  by  agents  and  troops 
sent  for  the  purpose.;  and  by  means  of  these,  local  insurrections 
against  the  G&ikwar*s  authority  were  fomented.  The  Shastree 
now  prepared  to  leave  Poona ;  but  this  might  bring  on  a  coUisioo 
with  the  English,  and  he  was  importuned  to  stay,  and  was  invited 
to  accompany  the  P^hwah  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  annual  gieat 
festival  of  Punderpoor,  on  the  Bheema.  Here,  on  the 
GuDga  Dbur  night  of  July  14,  shortly  after  he  had  quitted  the 
sbutree.  p^^ah's  presence,  who  had  been  unusually  funiliar 
and  courteous,  the  unfortunate  Shastree  was  attacked  in  ths 
street,  and  almost  cut  to  pieces. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  act  had  been  contrived  by  Txiin- 
attbeiasti-  bukjee  Dainglia,  and  sanctioned  by  the  PMwth,for 
f^hS^Zd  ^®  complicity  of  both  was  proved  afterwards  by  tke 
Daiiifiia.        clearest  evidence.  At  the  same  time,  the  actual  modte 
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for  the  crime,  beyond  a  deeire  to  be  rid  of  a  man  who  preserved 
an  hanest  opinion  on  the  subject  of  his  embassy,  is  not  apparent. 
There  was  but  one  course  for  the  Bombay  Government ;  and  the 
person  of  Trimbukjee  was  demanded  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  Resi- 
dent ;  but  he  was  not  surrendered  till  September  26,  Dainiriia 
the  intermediate  time  being  occupied  by  considerations  •urrendered. 
whether  or  no  it  would  be  possible  to  oppose  the  British  demand 
by  force.     This,  however,  being   impossible,  Trimbukjee  was 
apprehended,  aqd  imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  Tannah ; 
whence,  on  Septemb^  12,  I8I6,  he  effected  his  escape, 
in  a  somewhat  romantic  manner,  retiring  to  the  &stnesses  of  the 
mountains  near  Nassuk,  where  he  was  protected  by  their  rude  in- 
habitants. 

The  F^hwah,  by  his  friendly  demeanour,  continued  for  a  time 
to  overcome  the  suspicion  whicb  had  attached  itself  to  him,  in 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  Trimbukjee  Dainglia;  but  in  truth  at 
no  period  had  he  been  so  active  in  his  intrigues  through  him  with 
the  several  Mahratta  chiefs  and  the*Pindharees;  and  >n,e 
he  was  secretly  supplying  his  favourite  with  large  sums  JSaunceto 
of  money  to  raise  troops.    These  levies  soon  appeared  naingua. 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  their  existence  was  noticed  to  the 
P^hwah  by  Mr.  Elphinstone.    Beyond  affecting  to  consider  them 
ordinary  insurgents,  and  sending  out  a  party  of  horse  to  disperse 
them,  the  P^hwah  took  no  further  measures  for  their  suppression ; 
bat  they  were  followed  and  routed  by  detachments  of  the  8ub-> 
flidiary  force— not,  however,  before  one  of  their  parties  Murder  of 
had  murdered  Lieutenant  Warre  of  the  Madras  Artillery.  wam.°" 
These  proceedings,  and  the  now  evident  assistance  Trimbukjee  was 
receiving  from  the  P^shwah,  the  repair  of  forts,  and  levies  of  new 
troops  in  all  directions,  duly  reported  by  Mr.  Elphin-  ^^  Biphin- 
stone,  induced  the  governor-general  to   demand  the  »^^^ 
arreat  of  the  person  who  was  instigating  the  P^wah 
to  hoatility,  within  a  month :  and  as  a  pledge  for  the  theffOTwnor- 
fiilfilment  of  his  demand,  that  three  principal  forts  ^^''''^^ 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English.    The  P^hwah  at 
first  absolutely  refused  compliance ;  but  on  May  8, 1816,  he  agreed 
to  the  demand — not,  however,  before  Poona  had  been  surrounded 
by  British  troops ;  sent  orders  for  the  delivery  of  the  fortresses, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  offering  two  lacs  of  rupees  for  Trim- 
bukjee Dainglia,  dead  or  alive.    After  this,  on  May  10,  .       ^    . 
a  new  treaty  was  executed,  by  which  the  Pdshwah  even  with  the 
admitted  the  guilt  of  Trimbukjee,  and  agreed  to  sui^ 
render  his  family  as  hostages  till  his  apprehension,    He  also  ceded 
districts  yielding  thirty-four  lacs  a  year,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
contingent  of  5,000  horse  and  3,000  infantry  which  had  formed  an 
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article  of  the  treaty  of  Baasein,  ^th  the  fort  of  Ahmediiaggerv 
and  his  rights  north  of  the  Nerbudda  river;  and  he  admitted  thd 
Toombuddra  to  the  south,  and  the  Nerbudda  to  the  north,  to 
be  the  boundaries  of  his  dominions.  The  disputes  with  the 
Gaikwar  were  also  settled,  and  finally  the  P^shwah  coTenanted 
neither  to  send  agents  to,  nor  hold  communication  with,  any  forei^ 
powers. 

The  foregoing  embrace  the  principal  items  of  the  treaty,  which 
of  *^®^  included  many  other  minor  points  of  which  w- 
tbe  trruij      capitulation  is  not  needed.    The  terms  were  no  doubt 
"^^  ^^  hard  and  stringent ;  and  have  been  impugned  as  more 

calculated  to  drive  the  P^hwah  to  despair,  than  to  aecore,  as 
they  professed  to  do,  his  future  peaceable  possession  of  his  leil 
dominions.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  ther 
were  dictated  to  one  whom  no  treaties  could  bind,  under  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  his  long  career  of  deception,  intrigue,  and 
treachery,  faithless  alike  to  his  own  people  and  to  the  English ;  thit 
his  aim,  from  the  first,  had  been  to  throw  off  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  of  Bassein  into  which  he  had  entered  with  apparent  good 
faith,  and  that,  in  the  fiice  of  the  guarantee  of  the  English,  an  unpro- 
voked and  deliberate  murder  had  been  committed  upon  an  enyoj 
to  his  court,  with  his  full  approbation.   The  negotiations  with  him 
had  been  committed  to  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  than  whom,  one 
more  considerate  and  humane  never  filled  high  office  in  India ; 
and  whose  name  to  this  day  is  reverenced  among  the  Mahiata 
people. 

Meanwhile,  the  Pindh&rees  had  been  unusually  active.  An 
Proreedt  extraordinarily  large  body  of  them,  estimated  at  35,0U0 
«if  the  men,  under  Cheetoo,  assembled  at  Nim&ur,  in  Central 

"'^  India,  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  and,  on  October  14,  8,000 
horsemen  advanced  into  the  Nizam*s  territories,  plundering  and 
devastating  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  Krishna  river,  retoni- 
ing  safely  to  Nim&ur,  laden  with  an  immense  booty.  This  soo- 
cessful  expedition  was  followed  by  another,  upwards  of  20,000 
strong,  in  February  1816,  a  portion  of  which  entered  the  Northen 
Circars,  carried  the  English  civil  station  of  Guntoor,  and  returned 
plundering  as  they  had  come.  They  had  destroyed  839  Engliah 
villages,  put  182  persons  to  death,  wounded  600,  and  tortured  3,000; 
while  they  had  carried  off  booty  valued  at  fifty  lacs  of  rupees— 
600,000^1  Pursuit  ofCheetoo  was  impossible.  Spreading  themselvea 
over  the  country  as  the  Pindharees  advanced  rapidly  from  thirty 
to  even  fifty  miles  a  day,  not  a  town,  village,  or  bamlet,  escaped 
them.  Wherever  they  stopped,  their  proceedings  were  immediate, 
and  horribly  cruel.  The  most  ingeniously  devised  and  agonisiog 
tortures  were  resorted  to  for  the  extortion  of  valuables,  from  men 
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and  women  alilce,  and  after  collecting  all  they  could,  the  town  or 
Tillage  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  devastating  horde  passed  on. 
They  were  men  of  all  castes,  creeds,  and  provinces^  and  in  some 
instances  well  mounted ;  but  the  hardy  small  horses  and  ponies  of 
the  country  were  perhlips  the  most  serviceable.  They  had  no 
baggage  or  supplies  of  any  kind,  and  the  surprising  rate  at  which 
their  vast  bodies  moTed,  baffled  pursuit 

It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  the  Pindh&rees  of  Dost 
Mahomed  had  plundered  the  English  districts  in  Behar,  and  that 
Lord  Minto  had  applied  to  the  Court  for  permission  to  punish  them ; 
but   the  reply,  as  has  been  already  stated,  which  was  received 
by  Lord  Hastings,  was  unfavourable.    Now,  however,  a  second 
and   far  more  formidable  irruption  had  taken   place;    it    was 
quite  uncertain  in  which  direction  the  next  blow  would  fall ;  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  reversion  of  the  non-interferent  policy 
could  no  longer  be  delayed  or  denied,  even  in  England  ;  but  as  yet 
no  final  decision  had  been  made.    Ivord  Hastings,  however,  com- 
menced his  plans  by  concluding  a  subsidiary  treaty  subsidiary 
with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor.    The  old  rajah,  Rughoojee  «««»*««• 
Bhoalay,  who  had  refused  all  former  offers  of  such  an  alliance,  was 
dead ;  Ids  successor  was  an  idiot,  and  his  nephew,  Appa  Sahib, 
who  became  regent,  concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  on  March  22, 
1816.     In  the  same  year  Jeypoor  had  been  attacked  by  Ameer 
Khan ;  but  on  the  application  of  its  rajah  to  Mr.  Metcalfe,  the 
Kesident  at  Dehly,  Lord  Hastings,  though  opposed  in  Council, 
determined  to  assist  the  State  and  save  it ;  and  two  separate  forces 
were  assembled  for  the  purpose,  backed  by  other  combinations, 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Ameer  Khan  to  oppose. 
Ue  therefore  raised  the  siege,  but  the  rajah,  notwithstanding  the 
aid  afforded  him,  evaded  making  any  alliance  with  the  English. 

Mr.  Canning  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  Pindh&ree  irruption  Mr.  cannings 
into  the  Northern  Circars  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  ^^^y- 
indecision  which  had  prevailed  in  England.    In  a  dispatch  dated 
September  26,  1816,  the  governor-general  was  freed  from  his 
trammels.    He  was  assured  of  the  approbation  of  the  Home 
Government    in  any  measures  he  might  have  undertaken  for 
'repelling   invasion    and   chastising  the   invaders,'  and,  added 
Mr.  Canning  with  spirit,  'We  can  no  longer  abstain  from  a 
yigorous  exertion  of  nulitary  power,  in  vindication  of  the  British 
name,  and  in  defence  of  subjects  who  look  to  us  for  protection.' 
Had  this  decision  arrived  a  year  earlier,  the  third  Pindh&ree 
irruption  might  have  been  prevented ;  but  the  governor- 
general's  military  preparations  were  not  as  yet  complete ;  PiudMrfe 
and  crossing  the  Nerbudda  again,  and  breaking  through  "^^^'"^"^ 
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the  Nagpoor  troops,  one  body  plundered  Kimedy  and  Gaojim, 
while  the  other,  daahing  through  the  Nizam's  territories,  repealed, 
and  even  exceeded,  the  enormities  of  their  former  yisit  Ev-te  tbe 
stubborn  Calcutta  Council  now  yielded,  and  the  already  m*tared 
plans  of  the  goTemor-general  were  suffered  to  proceed.  *  Vigorous 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Pindharees,'  as  the  Cktuncil 
unanimously  resolved, '  had  become  an  indispensable  act  of  pob- 
lie  duty  ! '  What  had  been  denied  to  justice,  was  now  yielded 
to  fear. 

Towards  the  end  of  1817,  the  military  pnpanttions  of  tiie 
Loni  governor-general  were  completed.    He  took  command 

uK»ufe       o^  ^6  central  division  himself,  which  was  at  Cawnpore ; 
nfmuiT  M-     •^^  *^®  other  ^Ye  divisions  of  the  Bengal  army  w«e 
nngeme&M.    stationed  at  Agra,  in  Bundelkhund,  and  in  Behar ;  iritk 
a  reserve  near  Dehly  under  General  Ochterlony.    The  whole  otun- 
bered  more  than  60,000  men.    In  the  south,  the  army  of  Madras 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  in  five 
divisions,  under  Generals  Doveton,  Malcolm,  Lionel  Smith,  sod 
Colonel  Adams.    The  forces  of  Guzerat  were  assembled  under 
General  Kerr ;  and  the  whole  British  army  in  the  field  was  oot 
less  than   115,000  men,  with  300  guns.    Lord  Hastings  thai 
intimated  to  Sindia,  that  the  policy  of  non-interference  had  been 
renounced,  and  that  he  should  proceed  to  contiact 
00  operation    alliance  with  all  native  States  that  desired  connectioB 
Invited.         vrith,  or  protection  from,  the  British  GoTemment    He 
also  required  him  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the  Findhirea. 
Sindia's  acquiescence  was  not  cordial ;  but  he  had  sense  enoagh  to 
see  that  he  had  no  alternative,  and  his  neutrality^  if  not  his  actii^ 
co-operation,  was  secured,    llie  fact  is,  like  others  of  the  time, 
Hu  previouB   Sindia  had  been  double-fiiced  and  treacherous.    While 
d^ted'and  ^®  ^*®  treating  with  the  governor-general,  he  wm 
expoMd.        urging  the  Nip&lese  to  attack  the  company's  districti 
in  the  rear,  and,  to  his  great  confusion,  one  of  his  intercepted  lettea 
to  them  was  returned  to  him  in  open  court  by  the  English  agent 
It  was  equally  well  known  that  he  was  in  treaty  with  the 
Fdshwah,  and  had  received  as  much  as  twenty-five  laoa  from  him; 
but  he  had  little  time  to  consider,  for  Lord  Hastings  advanciag 
across  the  Jumna,  on  October  16,  marched  directly  upon  Gwalitf, 
supported  by  General  Doveton*s  division  from  Agra  f  and  resistsaee 
to  those  forces  would  have  involved  destruction.    Ameer  Khsn 
alone  remained  to  be  secured  or  attacked.    His  army  consiited  of 
52  battalions  of  disciplined  infantry,  160  guns^  and  a  heavy  body 
Qggfto         of  Pat&n  cavalry.    To  him,  Lord  Hastings  offered  to 
AmcerKhan.  grunnintee  the  districts  conferred  upon  him  by  Holfau't 
and    to    purchase  all  his  artilleiy.     He  did  not  immediatelr 
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acquiesce  in  ibis  proposal ;  but  the  advantages  were  too  solid  to 
be  declined,  and  he  continued  neutral,  promising  his  best  con- 
sideration of  the  terms  offered. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THS  ADMnnSTRATIOir  OF  THE  MABQUESB  OF  HABTISBB   (continued) 
— THE  SECOND  MAHRATTA  WAB,   1817  TO   1818. 

As  the  British  armies  were  gradually  converging  upon  the  Fin- 
dhireeSy  who  collected  annually  in  the  south-eastern  ^    ^^ 
portion  of  Malwah,  a  wild  and  rugged  tract  of  country,  menced  br 
the  P^hwah  suddenly  broke  into  war,  supposing  that 
luB  example  would  be  simultaneously  followed  by  Sindia,  Holkar, 
the  Rajah  of  Berar,  Ameer  Khan,  and  the  Pindharees,  and  that 
in  the  contest  with  all  these  separate  powers,  the  English  forces 
would  be  distracted  and  overcome ;  but  never  in  the  many  strauge 
estimates  of  delusive  strength  in  India  had  a  greater  mistake  been 
made.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  new  treaty,  the  Htspnccfai 
P^hwah  appeared  actuated  by  candour ;  and  while  he  proto«»ioni. 
deplored  the   humiliation  of   the  new  engagements,  professed 
acquiescence  in  their  provisions.    He  went  on  his  usual  hi*  eoren 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Punderpoor,  and  appeared  to  re-  proeeedingt. 
dace  his  cavalry,  though  to  each  man  pay  for  seven  months  was 
disbursed,  under  agreement  for  all  to  assemble  when  called  upon. 
Instead  of  returning  to  Poona  from  Punderpoor,  the  P^wah 
went  to  Mahdly,  in  order,  as  was  alleged,  to  complete  his  reli* 
gioua  observances ;  and  was  visited  there  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
whom  he  satisfied  as  to  his  peaceful  intentions }  but 
Mr.  Elphinstone's  suspicions  continued  as  strong  as  •iimsofMr. 
ever,  and  he  viewed  with  apprehension  the  march  of  *'p*'^*'**"®- 
the  subsidiary  force  from  Seroor,  on  October  0,  to  its  position  in 
the  general  distribution  of  the  grand  army,  a  movement  which  left 
Poona  entirely  undefended.    It  had  been  arranged,  however,  that 
a  regiment  of  European  infantry  should  be  sent  up  from  Bombay. 
Btappoo  Q6kla  was  now  the  adviser  of  the  P^hwah  in  all  poli- 
tical and  military  affairs,  and  the  organisation  of  troops  and  the 
missions  to  the  Mahratta  courts  were  pushed  forward  with  every 
possible  expedition ;  but  of  all  the  Pdshwah's  wild  schemes,  that 
of  corrupting  the  English  officers  and  their  Sepoys,  coupled  with  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  seems  to  have  been  most  at  heart. 
It  need  hardly  be  recorded,  that  the  Sepoys  tampered  with  in- 
dignantly rejected  the  offers  made  to  them,  and  that  the  coiruption 
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of  their  officers  was  never  even  attempted.  Even  his  mimster, 
Bappoo  Gokla,  refused  to  be  concenied  in  any  treacherooa  attack 
upon  Mr.  Elphinstone,  from  whom  he  had  received  many  kind- 
nesses. 

The  annual  festival  of  the  Duss^ra  was  to  take  place  on  Octio- 
Tbe  Duta6n  ^^  ^^t  ^^^  ^  '^  occasion,  in  every  Hindoo  State,  not 
■*'  Pooo*-  only  for  a  military  display  in  commemomtian  of  the 
•capture  of  Ceylon  by  King  Rima,  but  for  taking  the  annoal 
tmuster  of  troops.  The  assembly  on  this  occasion  was  greater  than 
usual;  while  the  only  Engli^  troops  at  Poona  were  a  weak 
brigade,  partly  composed  of  the  battalions  nominally  belonging  to 
the  P^shwah.  In  notidng  the  unusual  number  of  levies  preeeot, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  was  informed  that  they  were  destined  to  opente 
against  the  Pindhiirees ;  and  to  this  no  objection  was  open,  as  it 
was  a  point  on  which  he  had  been  already  urgent  But  in  a  few 
te  In  *^*^y®  *^®  P^shwah's  horse  and  foot  began  to  crowd 
position  of  upon  the  British  position  veiy  unpleasantly ;  and  on 
K^hwah's  November  4,  Captain  Ford  was  privately  informed  bf 
^"^^^  Moro  Dixit,  a  native  friend,  that  the  P^hwah  inteoided 

to  cut  off  the  British  troops,  and  recommended  him  to  withdraw. 
There  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  from  every  concurring  ciictun- 
stance,  that  an  attack  was  imminent. 

The  arrival  of  the  European  regiment  was  looked  to  with  in- 
tense  anxiety,  for  it  had  been  already  debated  in  the 
Earoi>e)tn  P^shwah's  Couudl  whether  the  British  force  should 
regment.  ^^^  ^^  attacked  before  its  arrival;  and  it  was  still 
believed  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance,  when  by  forced  marches 
it  arrived  on  October  80.  The  whole  force  then,  on  November  1, 
took  up  an  open  position  near  the  village  of  Kirkee ;  and  on  the 
drd,  Mr.  Elphinstone  directed  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  and  a 
party  of  auxiliary  horse,  then  at  Seroor,  to  join  him.  On  Novem- 
ber 6,  the  P^hwah's  plans  were  completed,  and  the  whole  army 
was  ordered  out,  on  pretence  of  escorting  him  to  a  temple  in  the 
suburbs  of  Poona.  A  last  endeavour  was  made  by  him  to  remon- 
strate agiunst  the  advance  of  the  regiment  from  Bombay,  and  that 
of  the  battalion  from  Seroor,  and  to  request  their  being  returned ; 
but  Mr.  Elphinstone  resisted  both  demands  firmly,  and  the  F^- 
wah*6  officer  had  barely  left  him,  when  the  great  anny 
pdshwah'g  was  put  in  motion.  No  one  knew  the  Mahrattas  better 
adrancM.  than  Mr.  Elphinstone :  and  instead  of  allowing  Colonel 
the  jmuah^^  Burr,  Uie  officer  in  command  of  the  brigade,  to  await 
troopi.  attack,  he  directed  him  to  move  at  once  on  tHe  Mah- 

ratta  forces.  The  efiect  of  this  act  was  a  strange  panic  among  the 
Mahratta  troops ;  and  an  evil  omen  had  occurred  in  the  breaking 
of  the  staff  of  the  Juree  Putka,  or  national  standard,  as  it  left  the 
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city.  Beyond  one  brilliant  charge  led  by  G6kla,  which  was  suc- 
oenfoUy  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  Colonel  Burr's  own  regiment, 
the  7th  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  the  vast  host  of  the  ^be  M«hrmtu 
Mahratta  army  did  nothing ;  and  as  the  British  brigade  UJI^^^on  the 
still  advanced,  the  whole  took  to  flight.  The  strength  ^^^ 
of  the  forces  engaged  were — ^2,800  British,  in  the  proportion  of 
2,000  natives  to  800  Europeans ;  of  the  Mahrattas,  18,000  horse, 
8,000  foot,  with  fourteen  guns.  In  the  night,  the  battalion  from 
Seroor  arrived,  and  the  Mahratta  attack  was  not  renewed.  This 
event  was  followed  by  the  murder,  in  three  instances,  of  English 
oflicers  who  were  travelling ;  and  Comets  Hunter  and  Morrison,  of 
the  Madras  cavalry,  were  overpowered  and  confined  in  a  hill-fort. 

General  Smith,  who  retraced  his  steps  on  hearing  of  the  out- 
break, arrived  near  Poona  on  November  13,  and  had 
made  dispositions  to  attack  the  P^hwah's  army,  which  oen«rai 
was  encamped  west  of  the  Moota  river,  on  the  mom-  *"''**■'<**'"• 
ing  of  the  15th,  at  daylight ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  state 
of  the  ford.    On  the  I6th  the  Mahratta  army  began  Tbe  K^hwah 
to  retreat    On  the  17th  no  portion  of  their  host  was  HSm. 
to  be  seen :  the  whole,  with  the  P^wah,  had  fled  to  p^„, 
Sattara.    Poona  was  now  taken  possession  of  without  occupied, 
resistance,  and  General  Smith,  after  depositing  his  heavy  guns 
and  baggage  at  Seroor,  commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  Mahratta  army. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  several  Fura„,t  ^t 
divisions  of  the  British  forces  which  were  put  in  motion  ^^^  i't-shwah. 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  avoid  which  the  P^hwah  adopted 
every  expedient  in  his  power ;  but  an  episode  in  the  war  occurred 
which  cannot  be  passed  by  without  record. 

The  second  battalion  of  the  1st  Bombay  Native  Infantry  had 
be«i  left  at  Seroor;  and  Colonel  Burr,  apprehending  j,j.„onibie 
that  the  P^wah  might  suddenly  return  to  Poona,  defence  of 
directed  it  to  join  him.    It  therefore  set  out  on  Be-  OMptam 
cember   31,  1817,   under  the   command   of   Captain  8'*"°**'"- 
Staunton,  accompanied  by  two  six-pounder  guns  of  the  Madras 
Artillery,  and  800  of  the  newly-raised  irregular  cavalry.    On  the 
morning  of  January  1,  1818,  having  marched  all  night,  the  de- 
tachment reached  the  small  village  of  Korygaom,  on  the  Bheema, 
and  Captain  Staunton  found  the  whole  of  the  P^shwah^s  army, 
26,000  strong,  encamped  before  it.    He  did  not  halt,  but  passed  on 
till  he  occupied  the  village.    Here,  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
day,  he  was  attacked,  by  several  bodies  in  succession,  of  Arabs, 
Gosains,  and  other  foot  soldiers ;  and  every  post  of  the  village  was 
desperately  contested.  The  guns  were  taken  and  retaken ;  several 
of  the  few  officers  were  killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  men,  from 
whom  water  was  cut  ofl^,  were  frantic  with  thirsty  and  faint  with 
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hunger ;  but  the  defence  was  maintuned  with  high  yaloiir,  imtil 
Dightfall,  when  the  men  obtained  water,  and  the  enemy  gradaallj 
withdrew.  At  daylight,  Captain  Staunton  opened  hia  guns  upon 
parties  of  horse  which  were  careering  about  on  the  plain;  but 
they  had  no  disposition  to  renew  the  fight,  and  the  whole  Mahratta 
army  gradually  disappeared.  Captain  Staunton  had  lost  175  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  with  eight  officers — ^three  kUled  and  fire 
wounded — and  only  himself,  Lieutenant  Jones,  and  Asastant 
Surgeon  Wyllie  escaped ;  the  Mahratta  loss  was  between  500  and 
600  men.  The  glory  of  the  defence,  with  that  of  tiie  battle  of 
Seetabuldee,  which  had  preceded  it,  are  still  sung  by  Mabntta 
minstrels,  in  eveiy  part  of  the  Deccan ;  and  a  monument  erected 
near  the  fort  at  Korygaom  commemorates  the  names  of  exoy 
man  who  fell. 
The  Pdshwah  witnessed  the  fight  all  day  from  a  distant  emi- 

nence,  and  seeing  the  successiye  failures  of  thoee  on 
puraves  hiB  whom  he  had  most  relied,  bitterly  upbraided  ^m  fat 
^'^^^  having  misled  him.     He  had  now  no  r^nge  but  in 

flight,  and  the  British  divisions  allowed  him  no  rest.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  south,  being  chased  in  turn  by  Generals  Mmno 
Sfttun  <^^  Pritzler ;  and  obliged  to  recioss  the  Krishna,  he 
occupied.  turned  northwards  to  Sholapoor,  where  Qeneral  Smith 
took  up  the  pursuit.  On  February  10,  Sattara  was  taken  posMS- 
combat  of  ^^^  ^^  '"id  a  manifesto  issued  to  the  people ;  and  the 
<A«bi«.  Mahratta  force,  under  Bappoo  Gokl^  was  orertaken  at 

Ashta,  and  routed  by  General  Smith's  cavalry,  with  the  loai  ol 

their  brave,  but  misguided  commander,  who  was  killed 
the  iininh  of  in  the  mSUe  by  a  dragoon.    The  action  was  importtot, 

however,  as  the  Rajah  of  Sattara,  who  had  been  hither- 
to in  confinement,  was  rescued,  and  assured  of  the  good  intentioas 
of  the  govemo^general,  remained  with  Mr.  Elphinstone.  The 
P^shwah  still  fled  northwards,  intending,  it  was  supposed,  to  maks 
for  Nagpoor. 

Meanwhile,  events  of  the  highest  intereet  had  occuned  there. 
BTentoftt  Appa  Sahib,  the  regent,  had  caused  the  idiot  zijah  to 
Nagpoor.  \^  strangled,  and  himself  to  be  proclaimed  sucoessor, 
in  February  1816.  From  that  period  he  maintained  an  active 
correspondence  with  the  F^shwah.  Cheetoo,  the  Pindhiree  chieC 
visited  him,  and  large  levies  of  troops  were  made.  This  conduct 
was  remonstrated  against  by  the  Resident ;  but  proteetatioDB  of 
loyalty  to  the  English  were  received,  perhaps,  with  too  great 
reliance.  So  long  as  the  P^shwab  had  made  no  direct  movement, 
Appa  Sahib  was  tranquil,  and  the  Resident,  Mr.  Jenkins,  saw  no 
cause  for  apprehension ;  but  on  the  news  of  the  P^hwah's  out- 
break, he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  on  the  evening  of  November 
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26,  when  he  had  drawn  out  his  forces  to  witness  his  investiture 
with  an  honorary  dress  sent  bj  the  F^hwah,  the  British  troops 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  whole  of  his  army.  They  Remtfkabit 
had  fortunately  been  able  to  occupy  two  eminences  JJJJJJ^of 
near  the  Residency,  called  Seetabuldee,  and  the  posses-  SMtabnidee. 
sion  of  these  was  hotly  contested  during  the  whole  of  the  27th ; 
but  the  enemy  were  at  last  repulsed^  and  the  attack  was  not 
renewed.    The  disparity  of  numbers  was  even  greater  than  at 
Poona.    Appa  Sahib's  army  was  18,000  strong,  while  the  British 
force  did  not  reach  1,400,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  artillery- 
men, were  all  Sepoys.    Their  loss  was  333  in  killed  and  wounded, 
with  tweWe  officers.    Appa  Sahib  endeavoured  to  lay  the  blame 
of  the  attack  upon  his  Arabs,  and  other  mercenaries ;  but  the 
Keaident,  strengthened  by  reinforcements  on  November  29,  and 
December  6th,  14th,  and  10th,  would  listen  to  nothing  short 
of  unconditional  submission ;  and  the  rajah  came  to  the  Residency 
and  surrendered  himself;  but  his  army  did  not  obey  his  orders 
in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  its  guns,  and  they  were  ^^tie  oi 
taken  in  an  action  fought  at  once  upon  the  spot.    Mr.  Ka«poor. 
Jenkins  dictated  terms  to  the  rajah,  which  involved  a  territorial 
cession  of  twenty-four  lacs,  equal  to  the  pay  of  the  subsidiary  force, 
and  included  the  military  control  of  the  country ;  and  these  terms 
were  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  govemor-generaL 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE    XABQUESS  HABTIN08    (continued) 
— THE  XAnRATTA  AND  PINDHXbEE  WAB,  1818. 

The  issue  of  events  at  Poona  had  placed  the  Mahratta  dominions 
at  the  disposal  of  the  governor-general,  who,  on  hearing  Annexation 
of  the  P^shwah's  outbreak,  resolved  to  annex  them.  Sfgif^tM 
Mr.  Elphinstone  was  appointed  commissioner  for  the  do»»nton«- 
whole  of  the  Mahratta  territories  in  the  Deccan ;  but  the  public 
manifesto  was  not  issued  until  Sattara  had  been  taken  possesstion 
of,  when  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  authority  of  the  PmciKmation 
P^hwah  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  "  ^.tuni. 
territory  had  been  set  apart  for  the  Rajah  of  Sattara.  The  dominant 
authority  of  the  P^hwahs,  from  the  recognition  of  Ballajee  Wish- 
wteath  in  1717,  by  the  Emperor  Mahomed  Shah,  to  the  flight  of 
his  great-grandson,  Bajee  lUo,  in  1817,  had  been  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  hundred  years.  Now,  not  only  had  the  once  vast  power  of 
the  dvnasty  crumbled  to  pieces  under  the  effects  of  mutual  divi- 


r- 
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sions  and  contests  for  pre-eminence,  but  the  dommionB  of  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  also  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  goremor-general,  and  thoM  of 
a  third,  Holkar,  were  speedily  to  follow. 

On  the  death  of  Jeswunt  Kio  Holkar,  in  181 1,  his  faToiirit« 
Kr«nu«t  mistress,  Toolsee  Bye,  a  young  and  Tery  beautiful  w<h 
^u^"/'  man,  adopted  Mulhar  R^,  an  illegitimate  9oa  of  ber 
Kfgt^nrj  nf  busbaud,  and  assumed  the  conduct  of  affain  as  regeat 
TooiweBye.  Her  goTemment  was  profligate  and  inefiectiTe;  tiie 
army  was  mutinous  and  uncontrollable,  and  plundered  tbe  countzr 
at  large  for  subsistence,  and  without  opposition.  Ameer  Kbaa, 
whose  Patdns  formed  the  chief  element  of  Holkar's  milicarr  tetsf 
blishment,  withdrew  from  Indoor  soon  after  his  death,  to  praeeeutu 
bis  operations  in  Rajpootana,  leaving  a  relative,  Ghufoor  Khan,  as 
bis  substitute.  Before  her  own  forces,  Toolsee  Bye  was  obliged 
in  the  sequel  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  Rajah  Zalim  Singh  of 
Kota ;  but  she  could  not  long  remain  inactive,  and  entered  into  a 
contest  with  Ghufoor  Khan,  in  an  action  with  whom  sbe  displajed 
great  valour  at  the  bead  of  her  cavalry,  bpt  was  obliged  to  flv 
from  the  field.  Tlie  hereditary  minister  of  the  State  was  Gunpot 
R^,  who  became  her  paramour ;  and  there  seemed  little  hope  of 
a  reconstruction  of  an  efficient  executive  government,  till  Tsatia 
Jogh,  formerly  a  banker,  was  appointed  minister,  and  rallied  tbs 
Mahratta  party  about  her.  Ghufoor  Khan,  however,  maintained 
his  position,  and  for  upwards  of  five  years  the  scenes  of  contentioo 
The  And  anarchy  were  but  little,  if  at  all,  abated.    Towari« 

Swi^w'at  ^^^  *^^®  ^^  1®^^>  ^®  P&hwah's  agents  were  again 
iniioor.  active  at  Indoor;  and  the  support  of  the  great  militaiy 
chiefs  in  his  action  against  the  English  had  been  secured.  Toobee 
Bye*s  authority  was  little  more  than  nominal ;  but  it  does  no( 
appear  that  she  had  entered  into  the  schemes  of  the  P^hwah,orthe 
views  of  her  militaiy  commanders ;  and  on  the  proposal  of  a  treaty 
by  the  governor-general,  she  had  offered,  though  secretly,  to  placs 
herself  and  the  young  prince,  Mulhar  lUo,  under  tbe  protection  of 
the  Resident  at  Dehly.  It  became,  bowever,  impossible  for  her 
to  carry  out  this  purpose,  or  to  escape  from  the  control  of  the 
Hoiku's  army ;  and  no  sooner  bad  the  news  of  events  at  Poona 
nSSihen  for  ^^^^^^^^  known  at  Indoor,  than  the  commanders  resolved 
the  DeocM.  to  make  common  cause  with  the  P^abwah ;  and  the 
army,  20,000  strong,  to  whom  liberal  supplies  of  money  were  d)»- 
bursed  by  the  P^hwah's  agents,  marched  at  once  for  the  Deccaa. 
At  this  juncture,  the  divisions  of  Sir  T.  Hislop  and  Sir  Jobs 
Malcolm  had  united,  and  lay  in  their  patb.  Nor  was  it  poanUe 
for  Holkar *8  forces  to  avoid  them.  Holkar's  army,  therefore,  took 
up  a  strong  position  near  Mehidpoor,  on  the  Sipree  river,  in  the 
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middle  of  December.  Here,  on  the  morning  of  December  20,  a 
long  existing  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Toolsee  Bye  Execution  of 
and  her  paramour  was  carried  out  by  Ghufoor  Khan  Toouee  Bye. 
uid  others  in  his  interest.  The  young  Holkar,  Mulhar  "R&Of  was 
first  separated  from  them,  when  Gunput  R&o  endeavoured  to 
escape,  but  was  brought  back  and  imprisoned;  and  at  night, 
Toolsee  Bye  was  taken  from  her  tent  to  the  bank  of  the  Sipree, 
beheaded,  and  her  body  cast  into  the  stream. 

Sir  Thomas  Hialop^s  force  was  then  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Mahratta  camp,  and  he  had  opened  negotiations  with  bauio  of 
the  army;  but  they  were  haughtily  rejected,  and  the  Mehwpoor. 
rommsnders,  reliant  upon  the  strength  of  their  position  and  their 
guns,  decided  to  fight.    The  British  force  advanced  upon  them  on 
the  morning  of  December  21 ;  and  carried  the  artillery  by  ^^^^  ^^ 
strrm,  after  a  sharp  contest,  when  the  whole  of  Holkar*s  Hnikai'a 
may  dispersed  and  fled  in  confusion,  except  the  horse, 
which,  without  an  attempt  to  redeem  the  day,  went  off  in  a  body 
unharmed.    The  brunt  of  the  action  had  fallen  upon  the  artillery, 
and  disciplined  infantry  battalions,  who  had  fought  bravely,  and 
suffered  severely ;  and  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  English  was  778 
in  killed  and  wounded.    The  victory  was,  however,  complete ;  and 
^ixty-three  guns,  with  all  their  stores  and  the  camp-equipage,  were 
captured.     Holkar  retreated  with  the  wreck  of  his  force  to  Mun- 
disore,  followed  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  ;  but  no  further  .^^  ^^ 
resistance  was  made,  and  on  January  6, 1818,  he  con-  i^ce  with 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  Government,  which  pro- 
vided for  Ameer  Khan  and  Ghufoor  Khan,  abandoned  demands 
upon  the  Bajpoot  States,  which  were  transferred  to  the  English, 
and  agreed  to  maintain  a  contingent  of  3,000  horse.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  British  Government  guaranteed  to  protect  his  territories 
for  the  future. 

The  Pindhdrees  alone  remain  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  remark- 
able contest.    Sindia*8  forces,  closely  watched  by  the  7^,^ 
gOTemor-general's  and  other  British  divisions,  had  per-  Ptndh«ree». 
force  remained  neutral ;  but  Jeswunt  R&o  Bhow,  one  of  his  supe- 
rior officers,  harboured  Cheetoo  and  other  Pindhdree  j„^„„j  ^^^ 
chiefs,  and  so  pertinaciously  maintained  his  disobedi-  Bbow  de- 
enoe  to  Sindia's  orders,  that  General  Browne*B  division 
was  sent  against  him,  by  which  he  was  defeated  at  J/iwud,  and 
his  guns  captured  on  January  28,  and  the  districts  he  had  usurped 
from  the  Rana  of  Oodipoor  rescued  from  him,  and  restored  to 
their  lawful  prince.    As  to  the  several  divisions  of  Pindh&rees, 
they  had  found  themselves  helpless  from  the  firstagainst  ^^^^  ^^ 
Lord  Hastings's  combinations ;   and  the  events  of  the  Pinaiiaree 
period,  at  Poona,  Nagpoor,  and  Indoor,  proved  to  them  ™°**'""* 

QQ 
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that  they  could  receive  no  help  from  the  Mahratifts.  Cheetoo, 
Flight  of  finding  no  refuge  at  J&wud,  had  fied  in  a  north-if«twlj 
uiieetoo.  direction,  hia  followers  deserting  him  at  eTexr  mareb. 
He  was  hunted  through  Guzerat  hj  General  Keir,  and  afterwanis 
hy  General  Malcolm  in  Malwah ;  and  on  Januair  25,  his  camp 
was  surprised  and  attacked  hy  Captain  Heath.  This  was  the  hA 
appearance  of  his  force ;  but  for  nearly  a  year  he  wandered  amoo^ 
nil  dentil  ^^®  fastnesises  of  the  Vindhya  and  S&tpoora  hills,  and  at 
last  was  killed  by  a  tiger  in  the  jungle  between  Ase«r- 
gurh  and  the  Tapty  river,  where  his  half-devoured  remains  iren 
discovered  by  a  shepherd,  and  recognised.    ^ 

Kureem  Khan  and  Wasil  Mahomed   were  routed  by  a  f<noe 
^^^^^  under  Colonel  Adams,  in  January  1818,  and  their  fol- 

pindbAree  lowers  dispersed  in  every  direction.  Kureem  soagkt 
protection  from  Jeswunt  RAo  Bhow  at  Jawud,  wheaoe 
he  escaped  when  it  was  taken,  and  finally  surrendered  to  & 
John  Malcolm  on  February  16.  He  received  a  small  estate  for 
his  support  in  the  province  of  Gorukpoor,  in  Bengal,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  his  celebrated  lieutenant,  Nlnidsr 
Khan.  Wasil  Mahomed  betook  himself  to  Sindia's  camp  at 
Gwalior,  where  he  was  surrendered,  and  sent  to  Ghaxeepoor;  hs 
was  not  imprisoned,  but  he  attempted  to  escape  from  thence,  aui 
was  apprehended,  when  he  committed  suicide  by  poison.  Thaa 
ended  that  formidable  combination  of  freebooters,  which  had 
wholly  desolated  large  provinces,  inflicted  inconceivable  tortore 
and  misery  upon  thousands  of  the  people,  was  utterly  without 
control  or  check,  and  if  allowed  to  gain  further  organisatioo, 
would  have  carried  fire  and  sword  into  every  accessible  province  of 
India. 

Ameer  Khan  alone  remained,  and  finding  hopes  from  the  Mak- 

rattas  futile,  he  dismissed  the  P^shwah's  agents,  and 

^vich  Ameer    turned  to  Mr.  Metcalfe  and  Sir    David    Ochterionj 

^  as  his  best  friends.    The  ofier  before  made  to  him  hj 

Lord  Hastings  was  accepted ;  but  it  required  all  the  address  aod 
firmness  of  Sir  David  to  conclude  a  settlement  with  his  Fatao 
troops,  and  to  obtain  their  artillery.  This,  however,  was  fioallv 
effected,  and  without  bloodshed.  Without  entering  into  minate 
detiuls  of  the  alliances  contracted  with  all  the  smaller  chtefs  of 
tnd  vith  ^^^  central  and  northern  provinces,  which  the  ncvi- 
minor  suitea.  interferent  policy  had  before  prevented,  it  will  gratify 
the  reader  to  learn  that  two  especial  instances  of  fidelity  weis 
amply  rewarded.  The  Hajah  of  Boondee  was  freed  fnm  all 
demands  on  the  part  of  Sindia ;  Holkar's  and  Sindia*8  usorpatiaos 
were  restored  to  him,  and  the  State  was  established  in  the  pnwp^ 
rity  and  independence  which  it  still  enjoys.    The  other  was  the 
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Xaw&b  of  Bhopal,  whose  ancestor,  it  will  be  remembered,  bad 
rendered  hospitality  and  material  assistance  to  Gene- 
ral Goddard,  in  his  famoas  march  across  India.     The 
Xawab  received  a  material  addition  to  his  small  territory  from 
the  Mahratta  possessions  in  Malwah,  and  the  gratitude  and  good 
faith  of  the  family  have  since  been  conspicuously  displayed. 

The  results  of  the  campaiga  of  1817-18  may  be  very  briefly 
summed  up.  In  the  middle  of  1817,  the  Mahratta  and 
Pindh&ree  power,  though  divided,  was  unbroken,  and 
has  been  estimated  at  nearly  200,()00  men,  with  oOOguns.  It  was 
fast  hastening  to  a  combination  of  all  interests,  which  the  PtSsh- 
wah,  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  and  Holkar  had  already  joined,  and 
which  Sindia,  Ameer  Khan,  and  the  Pindhdreea  would  not  have 
refused,  had  the  British  preparations  been  delayed.  The  whole 
waa  utterly  shattered  in  a  brief  campaign  of  four  months.  The 
P&hwah's  dominions  had  been  annexed,  and  those  of  Sindia, 
Holkar,  and  the  Hajah  of  Berar  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  govemor- 
general,  and  were  saved  only  by  his  exceeding  and  honourable 
moderation.  There  was  at  last,  after  sixty  years  from  the 
battle  of  Plassy,  no  question  of  the  supremacy  of  British  power 
throughout  India,  now  more  perfectly  established,  and  more  efiec- 
tirely  dominant,  than  that  of  Aurungzebe. 

With  the  fate  of  the  P^hwah  himself,  this  chapter  may  be 
appropriately  closed.    In  the  month  of  March,  it  was  ^j^  p^hwaii 
discovered  that  Appa  Sahib,  the  rajah  of  Nagpoor,  hy"lp"*''* 
was  still  in  active  communication  with  the  P^shwah,  sahih, 
and  assisting  him  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  continue  the 
war.    Mr.  Jenkins,  therefore,  arrested  him,  and  kept  him  prisoner 
till  Lord  Hnsting8*s  pleasure  should  be  known.     The  P^hwah, 
deprived  of  the  promised  succour,  was  still  hunted  from  place  to 
place  by  detachments  from  the  several  divisions,  and  qi,  ^^^  |, 
his  force   was    attacked   and  routed  at  Sewnee,  by  routed. 
Colonel  Adams,  on  April  18.    The  capture  of  Chandah  followed, 
and  he  was  driven  northwards,  all  chances  of  aid  from  the  south 
being  cut  off.     During  these  wanderings,  he  had  addressed  him- 
self successively  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Elpbinstone,  and  He  sues  for 
to  the  British  commanders,  offering  terms;    but  as  ^''""*' 
the  only  replies  he  received  required  his  unconditional  surren- 
der, he  pursued  his  route  northwards,  hoping  to  reach  Sindia. 
This,  however,  was  impossible :  all  the  fords  and  passes  were 
guarded;  and  abandoned  by  every  adherent  of  importance,  he 
reached   Bhdikote,    near   Aseergurh,    with    about   8,000    men. 
Thence  he  dispatched  an  agent  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  was  at 
Indoor,  who  sent  to  him  bLs  two  assistants,  I^ieutenants  ThedemMidt 
Low  and  McDonald,  requiring  him  to  renounce  all  »•<»«  on  »»i»- 

o  q2 
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claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Decofln,  to  give  up  Trimbulj- 
jee  Dainglia,  and  the  murderers  of  the  English  officers.  Be 
was  also  to  proceed  to  meet  Sir  John  Malcolm.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivable why  any  negotiations  whatever  should  have  been 
opened,  or  anything  short  of  unconditional  submiaaon  accepted 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm.  It  was  quite  impossible,  either  that  Bajee 
Bio  could  have  escaped  the  forces  which  were  rapidly  closin? 
round  him,  or  have  maintained  himself  in  the  rude  tract  of 
country  into  which  he  had  been  driven;  but  the  negotiations 
with  him  nevertheless  continued,  and  were  even  protracted.  The 
best  and  only  excuse  for  them  lies  in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  kindly 
disposition  and  generosity,  and  in  spite  of  his  treachery,  sym- 
ThePHhwah  p^thy  with  a  prince  so  lately  a  monarch,  and  nowt 
penaioned.  fugitive.  His  final  asrreement  with  the  P^shwah  prrv 
vided  him  a  pension  for  life,  of  eight  lacs — 80,000/. — ^per  yesr : 
and  it  is  due  justice  to  Bajee  B&o  to  state  that  he  was  able 
also  to  secure  estates,  and  other  provisions,  for  those  who  had 

Trirabnkjee  ^'O^^'^®^  ^^  *®  *^®  l*"**  These  terms,  though  accom- 
paioffUa  panied  vnth  some  censure  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  for 
impritoned  exceeding  instructions,  were  ratified  by  Lord  Hastings, 
for  life.  j^^  Bithoor,  near  Cawnpoor,  was  selected  by  the  Pfeh- 
wah  as  his  place  of  future  residence.  The  surrender  of  Trimbakjee 
was  evaded ;  but  he  was  afterwards  apprehended,  and  died  at  Cha- 
nar,  in  confiuement. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ADMIKISTRATION  OF  THE  HABQUES8  HASHKOS   (concluded), 

1818  TO  1623. 

With  an  inconsiderable  number  of  sieges  and  operations  in  the 
ciotingoper.  ^eW,  the  Campaign  of  1818  dosed.  Aseergurh  wa* 
SlSSiSi  oV  sunendered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  on  April  9 :  and  as 
1818-  his  justification  for  resistance  and  aid  to  the  P&hirab, 

the  commandant,  Jeswunt  R&o,  showed  to  Sir  John,  his  master 
Sindia's  instructions.  It  was  not  the  only  instance  of  Sindia's 
treachery  which  had  been  brought  to  light ;  but  he  had  be«o 
effectually  restrained  and  humbled,  and  the  retention  of  Aseergurh, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  British  troops,  was  thought  sufficient 
punishment  Lord  Hastings  was,  however,  determined  to  make 
the  treachery  of  the  Hajah  of  Nagpoor  an  example  to  all,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  transmitted  to  the  fort  of  Allahabad  as  a  state 
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prisoner.    On  the  road  thither  he  contrived  to  seduce  some  of 
the  Sepoys  of  his  escort,  and  was  allowed  to  escape.  Kscape  of 
Fofr  a  time,  assisted  hy  Cheetoo  Pindhiree,  and  at  the  ^^^  ®*^'**' 
head  of  a  lawless  rahble,  he  maintained  a  precarioua  existence  in 
the  Vindhya  and  Satpoora  mountains ;  but  these  bands  were  dis- 
persed,  and  after  wandering  from  court  to  court  of  the  Hindoo 
princes,  he  received  eventual  protection,  under  the  cognisance  of  the 
British  Government,  from  the  Kajah  of  Joudhpoor.    In  regard  to 
the  Nagpoor  territories,  the  widow  of  Rughoojee  Bhosky  was 
allowed  to  adopt  ahoy,  who  was  duly  proclaimed  rajah, 
under  the  regency  of  his  adoptress ;  but  the  authority  mtnutratioa 
■was  only  nominal,  as  the  whole  of  the  administration  **    »»po*''* 
was  placed  under  the  Resident,  until  the  youth  should  attain  his 
majority. 

In  a  comparatively  few  instances,  resistance  was  offered  to  the 
British  troops.    Talnair,  the  former  Pat^  capital  of  capcnreot 
Khandesh,  was  extremely  strong,  and  defended  by  a  ^i°^* 
body  of  the  P&hwah's  Arabs.    After  a  short  resistance,  the  native 
oifioer  in  command  submitted,  and  came  out  to  Sir  T.  Hislop,  who 
sent  a  party  to   take   possession.    It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  garrison  had  either  not  been  consulted,  or  that  it  was  an 
act  of  treachery ;  for  the  party,  being  allowed  to  pass  several  of 
the  gates,  were  at  last  set  upon  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  officer  in 
command  killed.    On  the  news  of  this  event  reaching  Sir  Thomas, 
he  ordered  an  assault,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Arab 
garrison  was  killed,  and  the  native  commandant  was  hanged  the 
next  morning  as  an  example.    This  act,  which  caused  a  good  deal 
of  subsequent  discussion — especially  in  England — with  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  attack  on  Talnair,  will  be  found  detailed  at  length 
in    Prinsep's  narrative,  which,  in  regard  to  the  final  operations 
of  this  campaign,  possesses  extreme  interest.    Another  somewhat 
memorable  siege  was  that  of  Malligaom,  in  Khand^h,  gt^ge  of 
into  which  fort  all  the  fugitive  Arab  mercenaries  had  Mtiugaom. 
collected.    They  defended  the  place  very  bravely,  but  from  the 
first  inefficient  means   had  been  employed  in  the  attack;   the 
garrison  were  in  proportion  confident,  and   they  repulsed   one 
assault.     They  eventually  proposed  terms,  and  were  ThegmrriMn 
allowed  to  march  out  under  promise  of  payment  of  «p»*«»^««» 
their  arrears  of  pay,  and  a  free  passage  to  Arabia.    This  generous 
treatment  was,  however,  misunderstood.    The  Arabs  considered 
they  had  had  the  best  of  the  contest ;  and  the  result  ever  since 
then,  has  been  held  up  as  an  instance  of  successful  resistance  by 
Arabs  to  English  troops  which  could  not  be  overcome,  and  at 
Hyderabad  and  elsewhere  has  produced  many  bad  consequences. 

The  hill  forts  in  the  Western  Ghauts  fell,  one  by  one,  to  General 
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Pritzler's  force,  and  in  Wasota,  Comets  Hunter  and  Morrbon  wen 
found  in  good  health,  as  also  the  wives  and  families 
pnuiPT's  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattara  pnd  his  brother.  It  was  then 
operat  uoa.  i^geertained  that  the  brave  Bappoo  Gokla  had  himself 
written  to  the  commandant  of  Wasota,  directing  the  two  'poor 
Europeans '  to  be  well  treated,  and  the  order  had  been  obeyed. 
The  whole  of  the  stupendous  mountain  fortresses  having  athei 
».    »  .  w  .  submitted  or  been  captured,  the  Rajah  of  Sattara  was 

The  Rajah  of       _         ,  t  .     ..  .t  *      .■•  11 

satura  placed  Upon  bis  throne  with  great  pomp  on  Apnl  II ; 
the  territory  assigned  to  him,  which  yielded  about 
fourteen  lacs,  or  140,000/.,  was  that  of  his  ancestor  Sivajee,  and 
for  the  present  an  English  officer,  Captain  Grant  Duff,  was  placed 
with  him  to  manage  the  affairs  of  his  principality. 

At  this  period,  General  Munro's  conduct  was  spirited  and  use- 
General  ^ul.  Having  no  regular  forces,  he  raised  a  levy  of  tbe 
»p"rlSd  OTmed  people  of  Northern  Mysore  and  adjacent  dis- 
coDduct.  tricts,  and  with  these  he  not  only  took  pofisesaon  of 
several  of  the  strongest  forts  in  the  country,  but  followed  op 
4,500  of  the  P^hwah's  infantry,  with  thirteen  guns,  to  Sholapoor. 
where  he  routed  them,  with  the  loss  of  their  guns  ;  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  strong  fort  of  Sholapoor  followed. 

As  far  as  military  operations  were  concerned,  the  occupation  of 
the  P^shwah^s  territory  was  completed  before  the  rainy  season  of 
1818  'y  the  establishment  of  a  civil  administration  necessarily  oc- 
cini  ad-  cupied  a  longer  period.  The  whole  of  the  dominionsirere 
ininiBtraiton.  divided  iuto  four  great  portions.  To  the  south  wssteni, 
bordering  on  Mysore,  Mr.  Chaplin,  an  eminent  Madras  civilian,  ^^^ 
nominated ;  Captain  H.  D.  Robertson  to  the  district  and  dtr  of 
Poona ;  Captain  Briggs  to  Khand^h,  and  Captain  Pottingerto  the 
central  portion  from  the  Bheema  to  Chandoor.  To  as8istthem,anam- 
ber  of  native  officers  were  selected  from  those  of  the  lategovemment, 
and  it  was  surprising  with  what  rapidity  whole  pio* 
Bubmisstoti  vinces  and  their  people  submitted  to  a  new  govemmMit 
of  the  people.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  soldieiy,  and  of  biw- 

less  characters,  from  time  to  time  committed  outrages  and  de- 
predations, and  some  plots  were  discovered  among  the  Brahnun^; 
but  these  were  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the  great  measnies 
of  pacification  of  the  country,  security  of  life  and  property,  vA 
guarantee  of  peace,  which  all  well-aifected  cIbsms  d«- 
t)i/Biititii  sired,  and  which,  up  to  the  present  time — ^upwards  of 
"****  fifty  years — ^has  continued  unbroken ;  while  the  namw 

of  the  four  subordinate,  and  the  chief  commisnoner,  Mr.  Elpbio* 
atone,  live  among  the  Mahrattas  of  all  classes  as  household  words. 
No  portions  of  India  had  become  more  desolated  firom  perpstuftl 
war,  exactions,  and  misgovemment,  than  the  Mahratta  territories 
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at  the  period  of  the  war,  and  equally  may  be  it  declared  that  at 
the  present  time  none  is  more  content  or  prosperous.  In  place  of 
widespread  desolation,  and  thousands  of  deserted  Tillages,  there 
is  not  now  a  single  ruined  hamlet;  or  an  acre  of  unoccupied  land, 
except  what  is  unculturable.  The  P^shwah's  great  feudatories, 
the  Rajahs  of  Kolapoor  and  Akulkote,  Appa  Desaye  Nepankur, 
the  Putwurdhun,  Rastia,  and  other  great  families,  gave  in  their 
allegiance,  and  their  possessions  and  estates  were  se-  g^curfty  of 
cured  to  them ;  and  the  hereditary  rights  of  all  district  »^^^^y' 
and  village  offices  were  continued.  Any  revaluation  of  the  land, 
or  change  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  would,  necessarily,  have 
been  premature ;  and  what  had  been  the  basis  of  the  P^shwah's 
revenue  system  was  continued.  All  hereditary  pensions  and 
allowances,  rent-free  lands,  and  charitable  and  religious  endow- 
ments,  were  confirmed  throughout  the  country.  The  great  origi- 
nator of  these  most  judicious  and  benevolent  measures,  the 
Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency  on  November  1,  1819,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  preside  over  the  execution  of  details  without  interrup- 
tion ;  and  from  first  to  last  his  liberal  and  generous  settlements 
received  the  fullest  approval  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastinprs. 

The  final  issue  of  the  war,  triumphant  as  it  had  been,  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  ill  received  in  England :  not  indeed 
as  regarded  the  militaiy  operations,  which  were  beyond  tho  «ariu 
cavil ;  but  as  regarded  the  policy  of  the  go  vernor-generaL     ^^  ""  ' 
Mr.  Canning  led  the  way  in  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  April  1819.    The  Court  of  Directors^  while  appreciating  '  the 
promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  Lord  Hastings  had  dispersed 
the  gathering  elements  of  a  hostile  conspiracy,*  denounced  the 
extension  of  territory ;  but  posterity  has  awarded  ample  recogni- 
tion of  his  Lordship's  great  measures,  by  which  Central  and 
Western  India  had  been  delivered  from  a  condition  of  never- 
ceasing  anarchy,  so  long  as  the  lawless  armies  of  the  rival  powers 
were  unconstrained.    It  was  not  only  in  regard  to  the       ^ 
issue  of  the  war  that  the  Court  of  Directors  were  tb«ooartof 
hostile  to  Lord  Hastings.     He  had  undertaken  the  lom^'^" 
support  of  native  education,  and  he  followed  it  up  with  ^••'*°«** 
all  the  energy  and  generosity  of  his  character.    Vernacular  schools 
began  to  be  established,  which  were  crowded  by  native  ^^ttve 
scholars;  and  Lord  Hastings  himself  became  the  patron  «<ittc«(i<^n' 
of  a  society  established  for  the  education  of  native  children  in 
English  literature  and  science.     A  native  newspaper  ^j,^|,„^ 
was  issued  by  the  missionaries  at  Serampoor,  and  the  nmive  news- 
English  press  became  virtually  free.  All  ^ese  acts  were  ****'* 
directly  opposed  to  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Directors,  which 
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amounted  in  fact  to  the  assumption  that  India  could  only  be  safe 
80  long  as  its  people  were  ignorant ;  and  they  afforded  scope  for 
DiMpprovai  irritating  comments  and  censure  upon  the  fifovemor- 
ufui^  court.  generaVs  conduct,  which  were  as  undeaerred  as  thej 
were  illiberal;  but  he  persevered  notwithstanding,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  great  extension  of  education  which  la  now  Lb 
active  progress. 

The  last  yearn  of  Lord  Hastings's  administration  were  devoted 
by  him,  with  a  rare  amount  of  labour,  ability  and  comprehenave- 
i^rd  ness,  to  the  duties  of  civil  and  financial  administratioB ; 

dvu  Mi'"^'  and  though  the  details  of  Madras  and  Bombay  were 
ministration,  managed  by  their  respective  governments,  his  Loidship  s 
supervision  extended  over  all.  His  personal  labour  for  nine  yean 
was  enormous,  and  hai-dly  credible  ;  and  wherever  his  interventioo 
extended,  it  was  on  the  side  of  liberal  measures,  and  for  the 
removal  of  oppressive  or  ill-suited  laws :  while  at  every  turn  he  had 
to  encounter  the  hardly-concealed  enmity  of  members  of  his  ova 
Council,  and  their  faction  in  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Proprietors. 
stngapoor  ^  1819,  the  govemor-general  secured  the  cessira  aad 
i.urciiawfd.  purchase  of  the  island  of  Singapoor,  which  had  become 
the  great  entrep6t  of  Eastern  commerce  ,*  and  an  insurrection  in  the 
province  of  Kuttack,  which  had  arisen  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
subordinate  government  officials,  was  subdued  and  remedied.    Tie 

- . ,      financial  results  of  this  period  of  his  tenure  of  office 

flnMiiciai        were  more  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  expenses 

of  the  Nip^  and  Mahratta  wars,  than  those  of  any  of  hk 
predecessors.  There  was  an  annual  surplus  of  two  millions  sterliof  , 
with  ample  reserve  in  the  treasury,  and  the  national  credit  wai 
established  upon  a  more  sound  and  enduring  basis  than  it  had  ever 
Reformation  ^^^^^  attained.  During  Lord  Hastings's  period,  not 
ot  govrrn-      the  least  reform  was  effected  in  the  private  and  official 

conduct  of  the  officers  of  government,  civil  and  militair, 
who  were  in  every  respect  chan>>ed  from  the  lawless  times  of  Clire 
and  Warren  Hastings.  Lord  and  Lady  Hastings  gave  a  high  tone 
to  the  society  of  Calcutta ;  there  was  an  honourable  ambitioa  to 
excel,  induced  by  his  patronage,  and  the  new  provinces  and  ex- 
tended fields  of  labour  excited  efibrts  for  distinction  which  were 
won  by  able  servants  of  the  period  in  all  departments  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  servants  of  the  company  were  no  longer  adventureis,* 
on  the  contrary,  it  had  become  difficult  to  obtain  India  appoint- 
ments by  even  the  best  families  of  England.  Among  all  thii 
glorious  success,  however,  there  arose  a  cloud  which  overshadowed 
the  last  days  of  Lord  Hastings's  administration,  the  stoiy  of  which, 
though  the  details  are  immensely  voluminous,  most  be  told  in  > 
few  words. 
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The  Nizam'a  State,  ravaged  by  Pindh&reea  and  banditti,  oppressed 
br  its  district  admiaistrators,  aud  for  the  most  part  run  „   ^. , 
to  waste,  was  in  an  almost  hopeless  condition  of  insol-  the  mizmh** 
Teocj.    The  Nizam,  always  weak  and  vacillating,  had  the  Haoncu 
from  the  first  no  experience ;  and  having  secured  private  ^'^'' 
estates  and  sources  of  income,  left  the  conduct  of  his  affairs  to  his 
minister  Moneer-ool-Moolk,  and  altogether  retired  from  public 
life.    MoneeiHX>l-Moolk  had  neither  firmness  nor  capacity;  and 
the  executive  administration  fell  into  the  hands  of  Rajah  Chundoo 
Lall,  whose  ability  could  not  indeed  be  questioned,  but  whose 
reckless  financial  conduct  led  to  almost  irretrievable  results.    The 
Resident  at  the  court  had  no  power  to  interfere,  except  by  remon- 
strance, which  was  of  little  or  no  avail    It  had  been  an  object  of 
the  governor-general,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  court,  to 
have  the  useless  horse  and  foot  of  the  Nizam's  army  reformed,  as  a 
measure  of  economy  as  well  as  efficiency ;  and,  as  regards  a  com- 
pact force  of  10,000  men,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  the 
object  was  fully  accomplished.    No  corresponding  reduction  was, 
however,  made  in  the  old  or  irregular  troops,  and  the  expenditure 
in  the  new  force  was  established  on  a  scale  of  liberality,  hardly 
perhaps  proportioned  to  the  means  available ;  but  for  the  suppres- 
•ion  of  all  local  disorders,  it  was  most  efficient.  The  reckless  extra- 
vagance of  the  minister  continued,  in  spite  of  remonstrances;  and 
tus  the  revenue  had  fallen  to  a  very  low  amount,  Mr.,  afterwards 
Sir,  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  1820,  proceeded  on  a  tour  „ 
through  the  country,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  of  the 
real  condition.    He  then  proposed,  with  the  consent  of  br^Bnlfitiiii 
the  Nizam,  to  establish  English  officers  in  the  several  ^^^^ 
provinces,  to  make  and  guarantee  the  revenue  settlements,  and  to 
act  against  the  banditti ;  and  the  measure  was  carried  out  with 
good  effect.    Nor  was  it  opposed  by  Chundoo  Lall,  whose  minis- 
terial revenues  and  credit  were  considerably  enhanced.  ^^ 
In  the  same  year,  Chundoo  Lall  solicited  a  loan  of  sixty  Meun.  wm. 
lAca-eOO,000/.— from  the  banking-house  of  William  ^"•'  *  ^"• 
Palmer  &  Co.  of  Hyderabad,  and  permission  was  granted  for  the 
transaction  by  the  governor-general  in  Council  on  July  16. 

The  banking-house  of  Messrs.  William  Palmer  &  Co.  had  been 
established  in  1814,  under  the  license  of  the  Supreme  Government. 
The  head  of  it,  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  was  the  son  of  General  William 
Palmer,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  older  school  of  diplomatists  in 
India ;  he  had  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Nizam  at  an 
«arly  age,  and  afterwards  became  a  banker,  in  association  with 
local  native  capitalists.  In  1816,  the  Act  li7  of  Geo.  IIL  c.  142, 
which  prohibited  pecuniary  dealings  with  native  powers  by  Euro- 
peans, was  suspended  in  Messrs.  Palmer*s  favour  by  an  order  in 
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Council,  dated  July  23, 1816,  and  tlie  official  instrument  or  deed 
which  was  transmitted  to  them,  left  them  at  liberty  to  carry  <si 
'  all  acts  within  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  which  are  prohibited 
by  the  said  Act  of  Parliament,*  proTided,  that '  they  commnnicate, 
when  required  to  do  so,  the  nature  and  objects  of  these  trannc- 
tions/  Thene  transactions  were  manifold:  the  loan  and  other 
employment  of  capital,  the  opening  of  the  trade  of  the  country  in 
cotton,  timber,  and  other  productions,  and  the  import  to  a  large 
extent  of  English  manufactures;  and  it  was  by  the  punctusl 
advances  of  the  house  alone,  that  the  valuable  reformed  contingeot 
was  enabled  to  take  and  keep  the  field  during  the  Mahratta  war 
of  1817-18.  Up  to  1820,  therefore,  the  same  reUtiona  oondnued. 
The  rates  of  interest  were  necessarily  high,  ranging  firom  eighteen 
to  twenty- four  per  cent. ;  but  the  Government  of  India  had  alreadj 
borrowed  at  twelve  per  cent,  and  in  the  Nizam*8  and  other  nadre 
States  the  ordinary  rates  were  from  thirty-«ix,  forty,  and  even 
more. 

The  faction  of  the  Calcutta  Council  which  had  consisteDtlT 
The  hooM  of  Opposed  I^rd  Hastings's  measures  waa  supported  by  t 
4  S.^ui?"   powerful  party  in  England :  and  in  1820,  the  coiut 
presaed.         withdrew  the  sanction  of  Council  to  the  Hydersbsd 
transactions.    Messrs.  Palmer's  dealings  with  the  miniaterwera 
suddenly  interdicted,  and  the  sixty-lac  loan  paid  off  by  the  Bea- 
dent.    On  hia  first  arrival  at  Hyderabad,  Mr.  Metcalfe  reported 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  high  rate  of  interest,  he  observed 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  transactions  of  the  house  *  which  required 
interference  or  restraint.'    Again,  '  that  the  house  should  be  un- 
fettered in  its  transactions,'  and  much  more  to  the  same  purport 
The  change  was  sudden  and  overwhelming ;  and  before  the  house 
could  afford  explanations,  or  draw  up  the  docmnenta  which  were 
a'terwards  so  voluminously  rendered,  it  had  been  irretrieTably 
destroyed.   Reasons  for  this  strange  issue  appeared  in  time.  Under 
the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  house,  Sir  Charles  had  considered 
himself  slighted,  and  he  recorded,  perhaps  on  his  convictions,  how- 
ever erroneoua,  that  its  further  existence  was  dangerous.    He  saw 
also  an  opportunity  for  ridding  the  English  Government  of  tbe 
annual  p\yment  of  seven  lacs— 70,000^ — ^for  the  pishknah,  or 
_   ,^  „         tribute  for  the  Northern  Circars,  which  had*  been 
tioiioftho      punctually  disbursed  to  the  ^izam  from  year  toyetf 
iheNurtbern  siuce   their  cession.     This  p^kush  was,  therefore* 
^''*'"'         capitah'sed,  to  represent  the  sums  due--78,70,670  rupe« 
to  Messrs.  Palmer's,  and  20,00,000  to  the  company;  96,70,670 
rupees — ^987,000/.— or,  in  a  fraction  above,  only  twelve  and  a  half 
years'  purchase  of  the  annual  payment. 
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From  this  arbitrary  course,  two  prominently  important  results 
ensued.  First,  the  utmost  offence  was  given  to  his  High-  offenre  u^ 
neas  the  Nizam,  by  the  cessation  of  the  p^hkush  under  *^"  i^i»in. 
any  circumstances — much  more  on  a  point  connected  with  the 
financial  affairs  of  his  dominions,  with  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  no  pretence  whatever  of  interference.     His  protestations 
were  in  proportion  bitter  and  vehement ;  but  they  were  unheeded, 
and  the  act  of  spoliation  has  neither  been  forgiven  nor  forgotten  to 
this  day.    It  was  considered  a  deliberate  insult,  and  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  over  a  helpless  ally,  and  it  was  un-  „.  ^. 
questionably  both ;  while  the  sum  allowed  was  quite  irraits  of  the 
inadequate  to  the  value  obtained.  Secondly,  to  Chundoo    '^*"*^  ^°* 
Lally  or  to  the  Nizam's  government,  the  payment  of  the  loan  was 
of  no  practical  benefit,' but  indeed  much  the  contrary :  for  it  loosed 
the  minister's  hands,  and  drove  him  into  the  power  of  Arabs, 
Pat&Ds,  Gosains,  military  chiefs,  and  local  bankers,  who,  desperate 
as  the  credit  of  the  State  was,  extorted  the  highest  possible  rates 
of  tu^urions  interest  and  bonuses  for  years  afterwards,  and  brought 
it  to  the  verge  of  extinction.    *  So  long,'  said  Chundoo  Lall,  *  as 
I  can  borrow  three  and  pay  one,  I  can  go  on.' 

It  was  not,  however,  before  the  payment  of  the  loan  only  that 
the  house  of  William  Palmer  &  Co.  broke  down.    All  c^atn  for 
their  other  dealings,  of  every  kind,  were  at  the  same  time  'eiSS:  wm. 
proclaimed  to  be  illegal,  and  the  consequences  were  in-  i^mer  &  cu.' 
evitable  destruction.    All  outstanding  debts,  instalments,  districts 
held  in  mortgage,  district  advances  for  timber  and  cotton,  were 
forfeited.  The  house  paid  twenty-five  per  cent  by  way  of  instalment, 
but  its  further  exertions  were  for  the  time  utterly  paralysed.    The 
sequel  to  these  transactions  did  not  follow  for  several  years,  and 
will  he  related  in  its  appropriate  place ;  but  the  morti- 
fications  to  which  Lord  Hastings  had  been  exposed  by  of  Lord 
the  unworthy  suspicions  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  ^■■"'*** 
more  than  insinuations  of  corrupt  motives  in  regard  to  Sir  William 
Rumbold's  connection  with  William  Palmer  &  Co.,  were  insup- 
portable.  He  sent  home  his  resignation  in  I82I,  though  he  did  not 
leaye  India  till  January  1,  1823 :  a  great  and  good  man,  who,  like 
Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  was  yet  to  experience 
the  hitter  effects  of  that  clique  by  which  his  greatest  acts,  and  most 
triumphant  policy,  had  been  persistently  opposed. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  ADMIlflSTIUTION  OF  LORD  AMHERST — THB  BUBXESE  WAB, 

1823  TO  1826. 

Lord  Hashngb  was  succeeded  by  "Mr.  Adam,  the  senior  member 
Mr.  Ad«m       of  CouDcil,  who  bad  uniformly  oppoAed  all  his  libenl 
Km'ernoi^      measures,  and  who  had  ajssisted  in,  if  not  brought  about, 
tfcnerai.         the  Tuin  of  Messis.  William  Palmer  &  Co.    Mr.  Can- 
ning had  been  nominated  to  succeed  the  goTemor- general ;  but  be 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  English  ministry,  and  of  the  two  other 
Lord  Amherst  candidates,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  Lord  Amherst 
apiKttiited.      ^|,Q  jj^  recently  conducted  an  embassy  to  China,  the 
choice  fell  upon  Lord  Amherst ;  but  it  was  seven  months  before 
he  arrived  in  India.    During  this  period,  the  narrow,  despotic 
mind  of  Mr.  Adam  *  found  congenial  employment  in  ruining  Mr. 
Silk  Buckinghnm,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  Calcutta  newspapers,  by 
deporting  him  from  India,  and  prohibiting  the  issue  of  his  psper. 
This  was  the  only  event  of  moment  by  which  the  interregnum  was 
rendered  memorable,  and  by  which  it  attained  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety.    Mr.  Adam  died  at  sea,  on  his  passage  home,  and  thus  es- 
caped the  retaliation  of  Mr.  Buckingham  before  the  English  people, 
and  Mr.  Buckingham  was  subsequently  silenced  by  an  annuity. 

Lord  Amherst  reached  Calcutta  on  August  1,  1823,  and  foand 
Di«turi»ed  the  relations  of  the  Government  of  India  with  the 
uitii''"^'  Burmese  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  menacing  podtioo. 
Burmaii.  During  the  administration  of  Lord  Hastings,  the  Bii> 
mese,  in  1818,  had  arrogantly  demanded  the  cession  of  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Bengal,  and  threatened  to  take  it,  if  not  given  up.  The 
governor-general,  affecting  to  believe  the  letter  a  foigeiy,  sent  it 
back  without  comment ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  an  authentic  docu- 
ment. It  proceeded  out  of  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
Burmese  extension  of  their  dominions,  which,  in  1822,  had  included 
Assam  by  conquest,  and  thus  brought  them,  without  any  ints^ 
vening  power,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  British.  Over  the  province  of 
Assam  the  authority  of  the  English  had  not  been  extended ;  ind 
up  to  the  date  of  its  conquest,  from  a  very  early  period,  it  had  not 
only  preserved  its  entire  independence,  but  maintained  its  position 
against  eveiT  attempt  to  subdue  it  by  the  Imperial  viceroys  of 
Tiie  BormeM  ^"K"^'  Desirous  as  the  Burmese  were  for  war  with 
BbL7  ^  ^^^  English,  affairs  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  a  cliim 

made  by  the  Burmese  governor  of  Assam  to  the  island 
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of  Shahpooree,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nanf  river ;  and  without  at- 
tending to  the  gOTemor-general*8  desire  that  the  right  to  it  should 
be  decided  bj  a  mutual  comniissiony  forcibly  occupied  it  by  troops, 
-vrhich  drove  out  the  British  detachment  in  charge.  The  island 
Tvith  some  loss.  The  island  was  soon  recovered,  and  a  '«5o^<y>**- 
remonstrance  addressed  to  the  King  of  Ava ;  but  this  only  produced 
a  fresb  ebullition  of  arrogance,  and  Milha  Bundoola,  the  great 
Burmese  general,  waa  dispatched  with  an  army,  and  a  pair  of  golden 
fetters,  to  conquer  Bengal,  and  send  the  govemoi^^neral,  bound, 
to  the  '  golden  feet '  of  the  king. 

Remonstrance  being  useless.  Lord  Amherst,  finding  the  Burmese 
general  was  preparing  to  invade  Bengal  on  two  points,  LordAmhemt 
iaaned  a  declaration  of  war  on  February  24, 1824.    In  ded»re.w«r. 
regard  to  funds  for  the  war,  the  situation  of  Government  was  one 
of  unexampled  prosperity.    There  was  a  surplus  of  two  millions 
sterling  a  year,  and  ten  millions  sterling  were  in  reserve  in  the 
public  treasuries ;  and  there  was  no  apprehension  felt  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  native  troops,  in  a  foreign  country,  who,  at  Java, 
the  Mauritius,  and  in  Egypt,  had  already  proved  their  „,„   . 
devotion.    The  greatest  difficulty  was  in  selectintr  a  NttArkiniBr 
point  for  invasion.    The  eastern  part  of  Bengal  was  a 
succession  of  forests,  morasses,  and  deep  unfordable  streams ;  the 
climate  was  known  to  be  most  unhealthly,  if  not  deadly,  and  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  an  army  by  land,  with  all  its  stores,  was 
evidently  insuperable.     On  the  other  hand,  Captain 
Canning,  who  had  been  employed  as  envoy  to  the  Bur-  cnnning't 
roese  court,  suggested  an  attack  by  sea  on  Rangoon,  to  ^^"^^  ' 
be  followed  by  an  advance  up  the  river  Lrawaddy ;  and  this  plan 
was  ultimately  carried  out 

The  Burmese  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  prompt  in  action.  They 
bad  sent  20,000  men,  under  Bundoola,  to  the  frontier  of  Bnimcw 
Bengal,  where  they  dfove  in  and  destroyed  a  light  proccedingt. 
detachment,  under  Captain  Norton,  on  May  17 ;  but  their  progress 
was  checked  by  the  advance  of  a  regular  force  from  Bengal. 
Meanwhile  the  army  of  invasion,  consisting  of  12,000  men,  chiefly 
from  Madras,  had  assembled  at  the  Andaman  Islands  luniroon 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Airchibald  Camp  bell  ;8nd  captured. 
on  May  11  the  town  of  Rangoon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
was  occupied,  almost  vrithout  resistance.     Advance,  however, 
proved  impossible ;  the  heavy  continuous  rain  prevented  move- 
ment for  six  months,  and  the  army  had  to  lie  inactive,  suffering 
from  short  supplies  of  bad  unwholesome  rations,  and  the  climate. 
Some  employment  was  found  in  minor  operations  on  the  Tenasserim 
coast,  when  its  capital,  Martaban,  was  taken  possession  MnrmMn 
of  J  and  also  in  the  capture  of  stockades  near  Rangoon,  «p»ared. 
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many  of  which  were  extremely  strong,  but  in  znost  inntimrea  iU 
defended. 
On  December  I,  Bundoola,  abandoning  his  attack  on  Bengal, 

arrived  near  Rangoon  with  an  armj  of  60,000  men, 
atuckB  and  the   campaign  opened  in   earnest.     He    com- 

menced  his  operations  by  stockading  the  whole  of  hia 
front,  which  was  effected  with  great  skill  and  rapidity.  On  tlie 
6th  these  stockades  were  attacked  by  a  combined  foioe  of  m&atiy 
and  gunboats,  and  partly  destroyed ;  but  Bundoola  retaliated  on 
HI  def  t.     ^^  ^^  ^^  '^  assault  on  the  English  position  ex  the 

great  pagoda,  which  was  repulsed  with  heavy  looa  to 
his  forces,  and  followed  up  by  four  columns,  which  broke  throa^h 
the  Burmese  stockades  and  breastworks,  and  drove  their  wrfaole 
army  from  the  field.    On  the  15th  the  capture  of  the  aitevtfig 
stockaded  position  of  Kokein  followed,  and  Bundoola  letzeatod  to 
Donabew  with  his  whole  army.    On  the  side  of  Anacao^  two 
Difflrnittet     expeditions  proved  failures,  not  from  opposition  by  tha 
In  Aswm.      enemy,  for  none  was  experienced,  and  Colonel  Richaids, 
with  an  insignificant  force,  had  occupied  the  capital  of  -^nram  $ 
but  the  impossibility  of  conveying  troops  through  fbreata  and 
morasses  had  forced  Colonel  Shuldham  and  hia  army  of  7,000  men 
to  return,  and  General  Morrison,  who  marched  from  Chittagong 
with  10,000  men,  lost  most  of  them  by  the  pestilential  ferer  of 
Arracan,  and  the  survivors  were  recalled.     These  moTements 
gave  rise  to  a  deplorable  episode  of  the  war,  in  the  diaafifection  of 

three  Sepoy  regiments,  tbe2Gth,  47th,  anddSnd^  which 
three  scim}-     were  Under  orders  for  Assam,  and  the  actual  mntxay 
regiment*.      ^^  ^j^^  47th.    The  Burmese  war  had  become  a  terror 
to  men  who  had  fought  through  the  campaigns  in  Central  India. 
The  climate  of  the  country,  the  magical  arts  of  the  Bunneae,  and 
their  supposed  invincibility,  had   possessed   the   minds  of    the 
Sepoys  with  a  weird  dread ;  and  there  was  some  discontent  aljo 
about  carriage.    On  November  1,  the  47th  was  ordered  to  parade 
in  marchin^i;  order,  for  inspection.    Some  of  the  men  obeyed,  but 
the  rest  refused  to  attend  the  parade.    On  the  2nd  the  order 
was  repeated,  and  two  of  H.M.'s  regiments,  with  a  detachment  of 
artillery,  were  sent  to  the  station — Barrackpoor — to  enforce  its 
execution.     The   three  native  regiments  were  paraded,  and  a 
solemn  warning  was  conveyed  to  the  47th,  after  which  their  native 
officers  left  tbem.    They  were  ordered  to  ground  their  arma,  but 
they  received  the  word  with  defiant  shouts,  on  which  the  artiUenr 
present  opened  fire.    The  Sepoys  broke,  and  fied,  and  eleven  men 
were  killed.    The  mutiny  of  the  47th  was  thus  summarily  re» 
pressed ;  the  20th  and  G2nd  were  not  noticed,  but  the  number  of 
the  47th  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  army. 
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After  the  fidluree  in  Bengal,  there  remained  only  the  route  by 
the  Irrawaddy ;  and  in  February,  Sir  Archibald  Camp-  ^^^^^^^^ ,, 
bell  was  prepared  to  advance,  in  three  columna,  of  iheiiTn* 
which  the  central,  by  land,  was  under  his  own  com-    "^^ 
mand ;  the  second  in  boats  under  Brigadier  Cotton,  and  the  third, 
under  Colonel  Sale,  having  been  first  sent  to  take  Bassein,  which 
was  easily  effected,  returned    to   Rangoon.     Brigadier  Cotton, 
whose  force  only  amounted  to  600  men,  attackeil  the  famous 
stockaded  position  of  Donabew  on  March  7 ;  but  it  was  defended 
by  12y000of  the  flower  of  the  Burmese  army,  under  ^.^^jt^n 
the   renowned  Bundoola  in  person,  and   the   assault  i'<^"J^ 
was  repulsed.    On  hearing  of  this  event,  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  whose  force  was  considerably  in  advance,  returned; 
and  during  a  bombardment  of  the  position  on  April  3,  Bundoola 
was  killed  by  a  shell,  whereupon  the  whole  Burmese  ^^^^^ou 
army  retreated,  leaving  all  their  guns  and  stores,  and  the  kiiied. 
position  was  occupied  without  resistance.    No  further  Tbesarmaie 
opposition  was  experienced,  and  on  the  25th  Prome,  ^^^^^ 
the  cafdtal  of  Lower  Bunuah,  was  occupied  by  the  army,  which 
took  up  quarters  for  the  monsoon.    Hence  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  empowered  propoaait 
to  negotiate  for  peace ;  and  the  Burmese,  who  had  *°'  '**~** 
again  assembled  an  army  of  60,000  men,  sent  envoys  to  him  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiation.    The  terms  proposed  by  the  governor- 
general  were,  however,  rejected  by  the  king;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  rains  the  war  was  resumed. 

At  this  time  Sir  A.  Campbell  had  not  more  than  5,000  men 
with  him ;  but  they  were  in  high  health,  and  the  real  value  of  the 
Burmese  in  war  had  been  already  tested.    The  first  expedition 
against  the  enemy,  an  attack  on  the  position  of  Wati-  The  w»r 
gaon,  on  November  15,  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  200  p^^^^^^^- 
men,  and  Brigadier  MacDougall,  who  was  in  command.    The 
enemy,  as  they  had  done  at  Rangoon,  now  gradually  drew  round 
Prome ;  and  on  December  1,  Sir  A.  Campbell  attacked 
their  stockades  on  the  Nawain  river,  and  carried  them  ciiinpheii«s 
in  succession ;  and  on  January  19,  the  position  of  Mai-  '"'****^ 
lown  was  similarly  assaulted  and  captured,  with  a  great  number 
of  guns,  and  much  tnaUriel  of  war. 

The    king,    now  really    alarmed,  dispatched  Dr.    Price,   an 
American  missionary,  from  Ava,  to  ascertain  terms  of       ^^^ 
peace ;  but  before  an  answer  could  be  obtained,  the  tues  for 
Burmese  commander,  Muring  Phuring,  had  marched  ^^^^^ 
direct  upon  Prome,  with  10,000  men — all  that  remained  to  him. 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  had  only  1,300  men  available,  but  he 
attacked  the  Burmese  at  once,  on  February  9, 1825,  and  drove 
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them  ignominiouBly  from  the  field.     The  defeated  gmeral 
ThcBnrroeM  ^^  ^^  Dew8  of  hie  owD  loES  to  Ata,  and  begged  for 
(ief«M«d.        ^  jjQ^  army ;  hut  he  was  beheaded  the  same  erenin^, 
and  the  king  set  himself  in  earnest  to  obtain  peace,  sendiog  Dr. 
The  king"!      Pnce  and  Mr.  Jordan,  American  missionaries,  with  his 
sfr*"^'""***  own  ministers,  and   a  portion  of  the  mooej-   befi)i« 
OMupbeii.       demanded,  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  who    by  this 
time  had  advanced  to  Yandaboo,  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
Tivatj  of       ^b®  terms  of  a  treaty  were  soon  arranged,  and  it 
Yandaboo.      finally  exscttted  on  February  24.    By  it  the  Burmese 
king  ceded  Tenasserim,  Arracan,  and  Assam :  and  agreed  to  pay  a 
million  sterling,  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  of  whi^ 
twentv-five  lacs — 260,00(W. — ^were  forthwith  delivered.    An  enrv-ov 
from  the  governor-general  was  also  to  reside  at  Ava  for  the  fotoxe. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  this  war  had  been  mismanaged :  but 
Kffectsof       neither  the  country  nor  the  climate,  nor  indeed  the 
the  war.        enemy,  had  been  understood.    The  Burmese  power  and 
resources  had  been  vastly  overrated ;  and  had  the  expedition  been 
deferred  to  a  proper  season,  when,  as  it  did  at  last,  it  could  have 
advanced  at  once  by  land,  it  would  no  doubt  have  carried  all  befcn« 
it,  and  concluded  a  peace  in  one  senson.    The  war  cost  nearij 
13,000,000/.  sterling;  but  the  provinces  obtained  have  proved 
cheap  at  this  cost,  and  are  still  improving.    Assam  produces  tea 
equal  to  thnt  of  China,  and  the  cultivation  is  fast  increasing. 
Arracan  is  the  most  fertile  rice  district  in  India,  and  the  Tena»- 
serim  coast  boasts  of  the  city  and  port  of  Moulmein,  erst  a  email 
village,  now  sn  entrepot  for  Eastern  commerce,  with  a  trade  of 
nearly  1,000,000^  a  year.      The  Court  of  Directors,  who  bad 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  value  the  issue  of  a  war  only  by  'vrbat 
it  would  yield,  were  astonished  by  the  expenditure  which   bad 
swept  away  all  Lord  Hasting8*s  accumulations,  and  there  was  a 
loud  cry  for  Lord  Amherst's  recal;   but  he  was  nevertheless 
suffered  to  remain. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  ADMIKISTBATION   OF  LORD  AMHEBST  (conduded), 

1826  TO  1828. 

The  result  of  the  English  invasion  of  Burmah  was  watched  with 
Katire  intense  and  extraordinary  anxiety  by  all  classes  of  the 

the^BarmeM   ci^dulous  and  superstitious  people  of  India ;  and  to  the 
war.  strange  magical  acts  of  the  Burmese,  and  their  inviod- 
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ble  prowesBy  were  attributed  the  inaction  of  the  army  which  had 
been  sent.  The  truth,  which  lay  in  heavy  continuous  rain,  bad 
food,  and  a  country  which  became  a  flooded  morass,  was  credited 
by  none.  The  English,  who  had  crushed  Mahrattas,  Pat^s,  and 
Hndhixees  in  a  single  campaign,  lay,  it  was  actually  belieyed, 
helpless  before  an  enemy  who  slew  their  soldiers  by  AbnM 
incantation,  or  preyented  them  from  *  raising  their  feet,'  creduiitj. 
and  so  confined  them  to  a  narrow  strip  of  coast,  where  all  must 
inevitably  perish.  No  reports  on  this  subject,  however  absurd, 
were  too  gross  for  credence,  and  by  them  many  hopes  were 
awakened  among  the  military  classes,  now  unemployed,  with 
whom  war  and  rapine  had  been  the  hereditary  occupation  of 
centuries.  The  English  would,  no  doubt,  persevere  in  the  Bur- 
mese war ;  but  they  would  sacrifice  their  army,  and  then — the  old 
flags  would  be  raised,  and  the  result  would  not  a  second  time  be 
donbtfuL  Many  strange  crises  of  native  feelings  had  from  time 
to  time  arisen  in  India ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  any  more 
universally  experienced,  or  in  which  the  truth  was  more  hope- 
lessly obflcured  and  denied,  was  ever  before  encountered.  There 
is  always,  however,  a  culminating  point  in  such  periods  of  excite- 
ment, and  in  this  instance  it  appeared  at  Bhurtpoor. 

No  disafiection  had  been  manifested  by  the  Jto  since  Lord 
Lake's  peace  with  them  in  1806 ;  but  their  rajah  was  Affain  of 
dead,  his  son  had  succeeded,  and  his  heir,  a  boy  of  Bhurtpoor. 
tender  age,  had  been  recognised  by  the  government  of  India  at 
his  special  request,  and  a  political  officer  had  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony.   Hardly  a  year  had  elapsed  before  the  boy  sue-  jj^^^^  ^^ 
oeeded  his  father ;  but  Dooijun  S&l,  his  cousin,  set  him  ttsurpt  the 
aside,  and  confined  him,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops,  and  proclaiming  his  own  succession.    Sir  David  Och- 
terlony — who  held  the  office  of  political  agent  to  the 
gorexnor-general   in    Northern  India,  was    perfectly  uehterionys 
aware  of  die  existing  feeling  among  the  native  military  i^''^^^*^'"*''* 
clsBses,  and  saw  that  any  successful  adventurer  would  draw  tens 
of  thousands  of  idle  men  to  his  standard  for  another  struggle  for 
dominion.    He  was  prompt  in  action.    He  ordered  an  army  of 
16,000  men  and  100  guns  to  support  the  nomination  of  the  British 
Oovemment,  and  would  have  attacked  Bhurtpoor  forthwith,  but 
Lord  Amherst  prevented  him.    He  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  re- 
call the  troops  and  the  proclamation  he  had  issued ;  and  the  veteran 
§oldier  and  diplomatist,  perceiving  the  animus  of  the  order  he  had 
recdred,  resigned  his  office,  after  writing  an  able  protest,  and  re- 
tired to  Meerut    He  never  recovered  the  indignity  he  ^^^^  ^ 
had  suffered,  and  died  two  months  afterwards,  as  he  sir  v^nn 
said,  of  a  broken  heart.    Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  been  ^^''''"'• 

BB 
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9ummoned  from  Hyderabad  in  anticipation  of  Sir  David's  reogoa- 
tion,  and  eventually  took  charge  of  political  affairs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  David  Ochterlony^s  poHcy  vis 
the  true  one,  and  his  sacrifice  to  satisfy  a  Calcutta  party  was  sa 
act  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  governor-general  -which  xras 

welcomed  with  avidity  bv  the  disaffected.  There  en- 
ftpininii  in  sued  only  one  comment  on  the  transaction  throagfa<mt 
Rngiifth*'  India, — ^the  English  are  afraid  to  attack  Bhurtpocr. 
luaction ;  Dooijun  SAl,  who  would  have  yielded  to  a  peal  show  of 
force,  would  have  submitted ;  the  Jat  chiefs  would  have  rallied 
round  their  lawful  prince ;  and  the  disaffected  would  have  be*»a 
it      uits.      overawed.    As  it  was,  they  were  encouraged :  and  in 

a  short  time  25,000  men  had  engaged  themselves, '  to 
fight  the  company  behind  the  walls  which  had  defied  Lord  l^ake, 
the  conqueror  of  Hindostan.'  And  not  only  this,  but  the  wh<de 
of  the  north-west,  with  its  seething  crowds  of  petty  chiefe  and 
military  adventurers,  the  lawless  chieftains  of  Bundelkhnnd  and 
ISIalwah,  the  Mahrattns  of  Sindia  and  Holkar,  were,  it  was  evidi'St 
on  the  best  grounds,  prepared  to  support  the  rising  shoultd  sny 
chance  of  success  appear.     Lord  Amherst  and  his  council  vei*^ 

dismayed ;  nor  was  it  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  Charles 
M(>tmifc*«  Metcalfe  from  Hyderabad  that  the  effects  of  the  pacii^ 
n.  mile.  ^qy^  redeemed.  His  minute  on  the  subject  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  his  state  papers.  He  recorded  that  not  only  the 
interest,  but  the  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  the  peo^e  it 
had  already  rescued  from  anarchy,  required  the  exercise  of  a  bold, 
prompt,  and  imcompromising  policy  in  regard  to  Bhurtpocr;  aad 
finally  the  governor-general  and  his  council  confirmed  the  opinios. 
There  was  no  delay ;  20,000  troops  of  all  arms,  with  100  pieo?« 

of  artillery,  took  the  field  and  marched  upon  Bhurtpocr, 
for  the  »iege  under  the  command  of  I^ord  Combermere,  the  ct»m- 
lurtpoor.  mgnder-in-chief.  The  army  arrived  on  December  W. 
1820,  and  the  siege  commenced.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  W 
joined  Ijord  Combermere,  again  attempted  to  convince  Dooijun  Sal 
and  the  insurgents  of  their  foUy ;  but  he  could  make  no  impression, 
they  were  too  deeply  compromised  by  intrigues  at  every  nstirt' 
Btrenjrtb  of  court  in  India  to  recede,  and  the  siege  operations  pn»- 
iho  fort.  gressed  in  earnest.  Bhurtpoor  had  been  much  stremrtb- 
ened  since  the  previous  siege,  which  had  exposed  the  weakne-s 
of  some  of  the  defences,  and  wy  impregnable  before  any  oidintf} 
attack.  The  heaviest  artiller^  made  no  impression  upon  i'> 
immense  walls  and  bastions,  which  were  constructed  of  teoad^"' 
clay  only :  and  at  length  mining  was  resorted  to — a  course  adnsf' 
from  the  first  by  Lieutenant  Forbes,  of  the  Engineers,  butprevions^v 
rejected.    On  January  18,  a  great  mine  containing  10,000  pousdi 
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of  g-anpowder,  laid  under  the  principal  bastion  and  counterscarp  of 
the  ditch,  was  exploded,  and  the  fort  was  stormed  and  „^   . 
captured  m  a  few  hours ;  6,000  of  the  enemy  perished  i»  stormed 
in  its  defence,  but  the  loss  of  the  British  did  not  exceed 
1,000  of  all  ranks.     Doorjun  Sal  was  apprehended  in  an  attempt 
to  escape^  and  the  boy  rajah  was  placed  upon  his  throne  on  Janu- 
ary 20, 1826,  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  and  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  forti6cations  were  thrown  down  into  the  ditch,  and  the  whole 
levelled  with  the  adjacent  ground. 

So  far  the  proceedings  of  the  army  had  been  glorious ;  but  the 
public  wealth  and  property  of  the  family  were  seized  private 
as  prize  money  by  the  forces,  and,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Se,'jjid'a*a 
('harles  Metcalfe,  '  our  plundering,  under  the  name  of  prixe-money. 
prize,  has  been  very  disgraceful,  and  has  tarnished  our  well-earned 
honour.*    The  only  alternative  to  save  the  property  of  the  State 
would  have  been  to  grant  a  substantial  donation  to  the  troops  as 
an  equivalent ;  but  this  was  not  adopted,  owing  to  the  effects  of 
.severe  financial  pressure,  and  the  *  prize  money '  of  Bhurtpoor  was 
subsequently  divided  among  its  captors.  It  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  effect  of  the  capture  of  Bhurtpoor  the  capture 
combined  with  the  destruction  of  its  fortifications :  and  "      "«'^p«>"r. 
with  this  victory,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Burmese  war,  the 
open  disafiection  of  the  armed  classes  of  India  passed  away.   Since 
liooijun  Sal,  now  a  prisoner  at  Benares,  had  failed,  no  one  else 
remained  to  lead  a  desperate  enterprise :  and  the  real  power  of 
the  English,  their  inexhaustible  resources,  and  their  unfailing 
*ikbar  or  prestige,  became  perhaps  more  fully  impressed  upon 
the  native  mind  than  before. 

Lord  Amherst  had  been  created  an  earl  for  his  services,  and  had 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Courts  of  Directors  and 
Proprietors.    His  health  had  been  indifferent  in  India,  cn»ted  «a  "^^ 
and  he  proceeded  on  a  tour  in  the  north-west  provinces  '^'*'^'* 
at  the  dose  of  1826,  visiting  the  principal  cities,  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  chiefs,  and  finally  retiring  to  Simlah  in  the  Hima- 
layas, for  the  hot  weather,  the  first  time  it  had  been 

"  J  .  1  .      .  T^      •         1^*        «  S(nilah 

used  as  a  vice- regal  sanatonimi.    During  his  absence,  escAbiished 
the  Council  at  Calcutta  again  signalised  itself  by  an  ^iia^' 
attack  upon  the  press,  one  editor  being  summarily  '^''"******^ 
deported  for  a  harmless  squib  ,*  but  during  his  residence  in  Calcntti, 
Lord  Amherst  had  supported  the  press  liberally,  and  relaxed 
many  restrictions  now    re-imposed.      The  governor-  »-   -  . , 
general's   progress   through    the  provinces  of  Upper  effcct«o(the 
India  was  attended  with  excellent  effect.    He  visited  KracnLnT 
Lukhnow,  where  the  Naw&b,  now  king,  then  in  infirm  '^"'" 
health,  died  in  the  month  of  October  1827,  and  was  succeeded  by 

B  B  2 
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his  son,  Solimin  J&h.  In  a  Tisit  to  the  ex-emperar  cxf  I>ehlj,  hii 
future  position  was  pointed  out  to  him;  and  at  Simlah,  Tints  firam 
agents  of  Runjeet  Singh,  Sindia,  HoUnr,  and  the  princes  of  Bij- 
pootana,  with  the  vaiioua  questions  relating  to  each,  fbllj  occa- 
pied  his  lordship's  attention.  In  March  of  1827,  the 
DowiutBAo    great  Dowlut  R6o  Sindia  died  of  a  cbionic  disease 

^  with  which  he  had  long  been  afflicted.     He  leift  no 

issue,  male  or  female ;  hut  his  wife,  B&iza  Bye,  was  aUowed  to 
adopt  a  Buccessor,  and  a  boj  of  eleven  years  old,  Junkojee,  was 
selected  from  among  his  relatiTes,  and  recognised  by  the  gofwenst- 
general.  An  old  prediction  exists  in  this  family,  that  neigni^g 
Sindias  leave  no  male  heirs,  which,  up  to  the  present  day,  hss 
been  strangely  fulfilled. 

The  only  other  political  event  of  importance  whii^  deservw 
^  ^  .  ^  .  record,  is  the  attainment  of  Ids  majority  by  the  Rsoak 
BenratMins  of  Nagpoor :  when  his  temtones,  which  had  bees 
^'  ^^'  managed  with  admirable  skill  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  from  the 
period  of  his  election  to  the  soverdgnty,  in  1818,  were  deHvered 
over  to  his  charge.  Material  prosperi^,  and  cultivation,  had  bh 
creased  to  an  extent  never  before  known  in  Berar ;  but  the  fns- 
perity  of  the  people  only  served  to  incite  exaction,  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  the  last  memorials  of  Mr.  Jenkaos* 
benevolent  administration  had  been  utterly  eradicated. 

I^rd  Amherst's  departure  from  India  was  accelerated  hy  the 
Lr>rdAmhent  intelligence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  daughter, 
leaves  India.   ^^  j^^  left  Calcutta  in  Februaiy  1828,  having 

time  before  sent  home  his  resignation.    For  the  present  he 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Butterworth  Bayley,  ike  senior 

Bentinnk       her  of  Council ;  but  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  govemor-^feneral  in  1837, 

and  he  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  July  4, 1828. 


CHAPTEE  VnL 

PROOBESS  IN  KADRA8  AJSTD  BOMBAT,  1813  TO   1838. 

Snrcx  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sooltan,  the  pio- 
gress  of  events  in  the  southern  presidency,  Madras,  had  been  yfoj 
uneventful  No  enemies  remained  to  be  overcome,  and 
Mimro'siAnd  the  whole  of  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces  r»> 
^memenia  ^3^  trauquU.  There  wss  somc  difficully,  however, 
in  establishia^  the  demand  for  land  revenue  on  an  uniform  basis, 
and  it  was  i^ot  till  Sir  Thomasi,  then  Colonel,  Munro^  who  had 
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l>een  placed  in  charge  of  the  ceded  districts,  struck  out  a  plan 
for  general  settlements,  that  any  decided  measures  were  adopted. 
Like  all  parts  of  India  in  which  the  Mahomedans  had  KAtire 
not  interfered  with  the  original  Hindoo  system,  it  ex-  *f**^^ 
isted  all  over  the  new  districts :  not,  perhaps,  in  so  perfect  a  form 
as  in  the  Deccan,  hut  still  sufficiency  intact  to  preserve  its  dis- 
tinctiTe  existence^  and  to  form  a  foundation  for  regular  proceed- 
ings.    The  first  attempts  at  settlement  were  made  in 
imitation  of  Bengal  with  the  few  Zemindars,  or  landed  with 
proprietors,  who  were  found  to  exist ;  but  these  classes  ^•*^*****"" 
were  in  no  wise  analogous  to  the  Zemindars  of  Bengal.    There 
the  land  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  people.   Their  original  rights, 
whateyer  they  had  been,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  land  had 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Zemindars.    In  the  i;.o^ 
Madras  provinces,  on  the  contrary,  the  land,  according  ^nnrei. 
to  immemorial  custom,  belonged  to  the  people  in  right  of  occu- 
pan<7,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  rulers'  taxes ;  and  the  indi- 
Tidniil  tenures  were  Meraa,  which  inyolved  hereditary  occupation 
on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent — ^with  tenancies  at  will,  in  regard  to 
lands  which  had  originally  been  Meras,  but  had  lapsed  into  the 
gttienil  village  stock,  and  could  be  rented  from  year  to  year  by 
payment  in  money,  or  by  a  proportion  of  the  crop  in  kind.    The 
so-called  Zemindars,  therefore,  were  not,  in  general,  proprietors  of 
the  noil,  though  they  possessed  indi^adual  Meras  rights;  they 
were,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  hereditary  princes  or 
nobles  of  formerly  existent  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  dynasties,  for 
the  moet  part  district  or  village  officers :  some  of  revenue,  some 
of  police,  who  held  their  position  by  hereditary  rights  Failure  of  the 
of  great  antiquity.    Any  settlements  with  parties  in  ^f^*"**"* 
such  poeitions  necessarily  failed;  and  the  people  resented  zemindan. 
them,  as  conferring  new  rights  upon  the  Zemindars,  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled  by  ancient  usage.    The  so-called  Zemindars, 
therefore,  became  no  more  in  fiact  than  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
which  gave  rise  to  many  abuses,  and  was  extremely  unpopular. 

These  questions  led  Colonel  Munro  to  consider  the  propriety  and 
poesibility  of  making  settlements  vrith  the  people  them-  RyotvArr 
selves,  or  Ryots,  as  they  are  usually  termed ;  and  his  «»"«"»«»«. 
measures,  which  had  a  semblance  of  possibility  and  even  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  native  system,  were  put  in  operation.  H«mt 
The  lands  of  every  village  were  surveyed  after  a  rough  •«*»>«>*«^ 
fashion,  and  assessed ;  and  a  demand,  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
produce  of  each  crop  or  field,  instituted.    In  the  first  place,  the 
demand  was  too  high,  as  the  old  Hindoo  rate  was  from  a  seventh 
to  a  fifth :  and,  in  the  second,  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  people 
were  not  considered.    It  was  a  vast  aggregation  of  tenants  at  will, 
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and  was  marked  by  many  oppressive  clauses.  Lands  veie  alloilied 
Herere  ^  iDdiTiduals  which  they  might  be  unable  or  unwil- 

i.»;iiaitie«.  liu^  iQ  cultivate,  yet  they  could  be  punished  by  fine  »v 
even  flogging  for  refusal.  When  the  crops  of  certain  fields  failed, 
their  rent  could  be  assessed  upon  the  village  cultivation  in  general 
Above  all,  the  cultivator  was  taxed  accoiding  to  the  crop  he  had 
sown,  not  according  to  the  value  of  the  land ;  and  the  duty  of  an 
officer  of  government  was  to  visit  eyerj  village,  revise  the  record 
of  cultivation,  and  assess  the  crop  as  it  stood. 

It  will  be  understood  how  prolific  such  a  system  was  in  aboaes 
Abnsc«of  ^^  ^^  kinds,  and  of  oppresdon  of  the  people;  but  h 
tbe  system,  gecured,  for  a  time,  a  larger  amount  of  revenue  than 
had  ever  before  been  collected,  and  the  system  was  ther^ore 
lauded  and  confirmed.  When  General  Munro  visited  England  in 
Idld,  he  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  for  his 
services  both  in  a  military  and  civil  capacity,  and  he  returoed  to 
Modification  ^^^^  ^  govemor  of  the  presidency  in  which  he  had  so 
of  the  ruica.  long  served.  Now,  as  administrator  general  over  tb« 
whole  of  the  provinces,  he  could  calmly  review  the  worldsg  o( 
the  land  revenue  system ;  and  it  is  recorded  to  his  credit,  that  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  undoing  much  of  his  own  work,  and  reliii&f 
the  most  stringent  of  the  former  crude  and  oppressive  regulatiooa 
Cultivation  was  rendered  voluntary;  imprisonment  and  other 
punishment  for  refusals  to  cultivate,  cesses  for  failure  of  crt^ 
and,  in  general,  all  the  objectionable  provisions  of  the  old  system, 
were  abolished ;  but  even  Sir  Thomas  could  not  get  beyond  a 
yearly  settlement  with  each  cultivator,  and  thus  the  yearly  ten- 
ancies at  will  were  continued.  The  ancient  hereditary  rights  and 
practices  fell  into  desuetude ;  while  it  was  certain  that  the  new 
system  not  only  perpetuated  the  evils  of  the  immediately  preceding 
exactive  native  governments,  but  actually  exceeded  them.  There 
were  gross  errors  in  regard  to  the  land  settlements  in  Bengal  and 
in  the  north-western  provinces;  but  it  is  questionable  whetbtf 
anything  so  universally  depressing  and  demoralising  as  the  Rjot- 
wary  system  of  Madras  was  ever  attempted  there.  The  old  native 
proprietar}'  of  the  north-western  provinces,  in  many  case^,  dis- 
appeared under  the  action  of  the  English  laws,  and  of  fraud,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  check ;  but  the  people,  even  in  such  instaoce-s 
were  not  reached  as  in  Madras,  and  in  the  most  material  respects 
were  not  interfered  with. 

The  relaxations  in  the  revenue  system  of  Madras,  however,  such 

had  been  the  misezy  consequent  upon  its  first  establish- 

Manro'A         mout,  rendered  Sir  Thomas  Munro  most  popular  among 

popularity.     ^^^  people  of  the  country ;  and  over  all  hereditary  rights 

and  charitable  endowments  he  had  extended  his  protection.    He 
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would  have  retired  in  1824;  but  remained,  especially  to  make  pro- 
Tisiion  for  the  Burmese  war,  until  1827,  when,  in  a  farewell  visit 
to  his  old  provinces  and  native  friends,  he  sank  under  m  attack  of 
cholera  at  Puteechinta,  near  Gooty,  to  the  great  grief  «.  ^   ,^ 
of   the  entire  population  ho  had  governed  and  been 
intimately  connected  vrith  for  the  whole  period  of  his  service. 

In  Bombay,  the  people  had  been  more  fortunate.    Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  existing  Bombny 
institutions  of  the  Mahratta  country,  very  judiciously  »y»^'"' 
made  no  alteration  in  them.    The  P^shwah's  territory  had  become 
so   wasted  by  mal-administration,   exaction,  and  plunder,  that, 
added  to  the  ravages  of  war  and  local  banditti,  much  of  it  was 
lying  waste ;  hamlets  and  villages  had  disappeared,  villages  had 
dwindled  into  hamlets,  and  once  prosperous  towns  into  half-deserted 
villages.    To  restore  confidence  and  encourage  the  re-cultivation 
of  the  land  was  the  first  object  Easy  settlements  were  made  witli 
villages  on  terms  of  five  years;  and  though  the  principle  has  been 
called  Ryotwar,  and  each   cultivator's  land  and  payments  were 
entered  in  the  village  accounts,  there  was  no  interference  with  his 
proceedings ;  and  on  the  old  native  system^  the  assessment  lay  not 
on  the  crop,  as  in  Madras,  but  on  the  land  itself.    Nor  was  any 
change  made  in  this  proceeding  until  by  enquiry  and  experience 
the  government  was  enabled  to  carry  out  a  more  permanent  and 
beneficial  settlement.    During  his  incumbency,  Mr.  Elphinstone 
completed  the  code  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure  civiiand 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Governor  Duncan  and  <''''™'n*i  *«*• 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  which,  of  all  the  older  codes  of  India, 
has  been  found  the  most  practical  and  most  suited  to  the  people, 
and  has  required  less  subsequent  alteration.  Luminous  and  simple, 
it  pi-ovided  for  every  existing  want,  and  secured  freedom  and  pro- 
tection ;  and  from  firat  to  last  has  contributed,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  social  advancement  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  pro- 
mulgated. 

After  the  Mahratta  war,  the  noble  province  of  Khand^h,  whicn 
had  been  formerly  a  garden  under  its  Mahomedan  kings, 
was  found  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  a  desert  jimgle.    It 
had  fumi>hed  the  great  plundering  ground  of  Holkar  and  Sindia ; 
and  the  Dheels,  who  had  been  repressed  by  the  Mahomedans,  had 
returned  to  it  and  increased  its  desolation.   Forces  were  onimm't 
continufdly  employed  against  them ;  but  it  was  not  till  IlJJJS,*iI[I,„ 
Lieutenant  James,  afterwards  Sir  James,  Outram,  of  the  ^<  ^^»  Bheeis. 
23rd  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  threw  himself  among  them,  visited 
their  haunts  at  great  personal  risk,  and  made  fnends  of  their  rude 
chiefs,  that  any  impression  was  made  on  them*    By  degrees,  also, 
a  Bheel  corps  was  raised  by  him :  and  by  these  and  other  means, 
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the  habits  of  this  hitherto  intiactAble  aboriginal  race  wen  reformed. 
Sir  James  Outram  afterwards  attained  high  distinction ;  bat  it  ii 
doubtful  whether  any  act  of  his  life  confers  more  faononr  oo  hiza 
than  his  reclamation  of  his  wild  hunting  com^udooSj  the  Bheds 
of  Khand^h. 

The  only  other  disturbances  of  any  moment  which  ruffled  the 
R«mo(iM^  tranquillity  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  administration  was  the 
iu«urrecuon.  insimection  of  the  Ramoosees — another  aboriginal  tribe 
dispersed  through  the  Tillages  of  the  Deccan — ^under  Oomajee  Ntik. 
It  was,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  proTinoe  of  Ahm^langger, 
and  directed  principally  against  the  Brahmins,  of  whom  the  Naik 
had  a  bitter  hatred.  Oomajee  contriTed,  after  the  dispersion  of  his 
followers  in  1827,  to  escape  for  some  time ;  but  he  was  eTentoall^ 
cleverly  apprehended  at  Punderpoor,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  Ids 
crimes.  Mr.  Elphinstone  returned  to  England  in  1827,  and  wm 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

After  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  departure,  the  office  of  Resident  st 
.^  .  ^  .      Hyderabad  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  W.  Byam  Msitb, 
ndroinutn-    a  Bengal  Civilian  of  large  expenenoe  m  *  regulation 
NrMnTt*^"     judicial  affairs.   The  European  agency  for  the  adminif- 
dominions  by  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  dominions  of  his  Highness  the  Ntssn, 
offlcen.         established  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  was  oonsidenbiy 
enlarged,  and  with  very  beneficial  results  to  the  people.    The 
first  revenue  settlements,  like  those  in  the  Ptehwah's  late  teiri- 
tones,  had  been  made  for  terms  of  five  years,  and  no  interfenDOs 
had  been  exercised  with  the  existent  village  administration.   As 
these  settlements  expired,  others  were  made  on  the  same  principle. 
The  great  object  to  which  the  employment  of  the  English  ofBoeis 
was  directed,  snd,  indeed,  of  the  whole  system,  was  to  prsnot 
exaction  in  excess  of  the  rental  by  the  native  ooUecton ;  luad  the 
protection  to  the  people  ensured  by  these  means  resulted  in  so 
inmiense  increase  of  cultivation,  while  the  revenue,  enhanced  in 
proportion,  was  punctually  realised.    So  long  as  the  old  Nissm, 
Sikundur  J&h,  lived,  no  change  was  made ;  for  he  had  thorougUj 
appreciated  results  which  had  indeed  become  self-evident,  in  ti» 

check  which  they  imposed  upon  the  rapacity  of  bit 
osieera  vn     minister,  Chundoo  Lall.    But  on  his  demise  in  1829^ 

and  the  succession  of  his  son,  Nasir-ood-Dowlah,  a  de» 
mand  was  somewhat  rudely  made  by  him  at  the  inMigatioD  of 
Chundoo  Lall,  who  had  become  impatient  of  control,  for  a  sadden 
recall  of  all  English  officers  employed  in  civil  duties;  and  though 
those  were  allowed  to  remain  who  had  concluded  settlements,  till 
the  period  of  their  expiration,  their  authority  was  circamscribed, 
and  the  people  soon,  and  vezy  bitterly,  experienced  the  deplortUe 
change  which  the  measure  involved. 
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These  several  transactions  have,  perhaps,  comparatively  little 
ootmection  with  the  general  history  of  India,  hat  as  they  involved 
the  well-heiug  of  many  millions  of  its  people,  a  hrief  notice  of 
them  is  recorded. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

TITB  ADXnriSTRATIOir  OF  LORD  WILLIAM  BENTINCK, 

1820  TO  1830. 

Thb  results  of  Lord  William  Bentinck*s  government  of  India  are 
80  admirahly  summarised  in  the  inscription  on  his  statue  at  Cal- 
cutta, written  hy  Lord  Macaulay,  that  they  form  the  most  appro- 
priate introduction  to  the  variety  of  great  means  of  advancement 
of  which  he  was  the  author.  This  eloquent  record  has  heen,  and 
will  be  in  the  future,  read  hy  thousands,  with  the  conviction  that 
it  is  not  only  literally  true,  but  that  his  administration  formed  the 
bane  of  all  the  benevolent  measures  which  have  since  arisen  to 
redeem  the  English  from  those  accusations  of  selfish  and  exclusive 
policy  in  regard  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  with  which  they  were 
charged.  The  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  ^^^^^  ^^,^^ 
runs  aa  follows : — ^  This  statue  is  erected  to  William  on  the  stacno 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  who,  during  seven  years,  ruled  winiam 
India  with  eminent  prudence,  integrity,  and  benevo-  ^""°^^' 
lence ;  who,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  great  empire,  never  laid  aside 
the  simplicity  and  moderation  of  a  private  citizen ;  who  infused 
into  Oriental  despotism  the  spirit  of  British  freedom ;  who  never 
forgot  that  the  end  of  government  is  the  welfare  of  the  governed ; 
who  abolished  cruel  rites ;  who  effaced  humiliating  distinctions ; 
who  allowed  liberty  to  the  expression  of  public  opinion;  whose 
conataot  study  it  was  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  the  government  committed  to  his  charge ; — ^this  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  men  who,  differing  from  each  other  in  race,  in 
manners,  and  in  religion,  cherish,  with  equal  veneration  and  grati- 
tude, the  memory  of  his  wise,  upright,  and  paternal  administration.' 
No  such  record  exists  of  the  services  of  any  previous  govemor- 
(reneral  of  India ;  and  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  Clive,  of  Warren 
ilaatinffs,  of  Lord  Wellesley,  and  the  Marquess  of  Haa-  ^  .  ^ 
tmga,  are  wanting  m  the  peculiar  and  hitherto  non-  his  iuiiiiiui»- 
existent  charm  which  is  attached  to  the  memory  of  '^  *'°' 
Lord  William  Bentinck.  During  his  incumbency,  there  were  no 
glorious  victories  to  be  recorded,  for  no  enemies  remained  to  be 
overcome ;  but  the  successful  development  of  moral  force,  and  the 
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conyersion  of  loBgp-existing  prejudices  into  a  steady  policy  of  im- 
proTement  and  advancement,  is  a  triumph  even  more  tiansoendeiit 
in  the  aggregate  than  that  of  successful  war.  Yet  Lord  WiQiam 
Bentinck  had  already  heen  roughly  dismissed  from  Ids  goTemmest 
of  Madras,  and  there  were  many  who,  from  the  earlr  measures  of 
liis  government  of  India,  predicted  even  greater  failure  tbas,  as 
was  alleged,  had  attended  his  first  Indian  career. 

His  simple  hahiis,  the  ahsence  of  State  etiquette,  which  had  heen 
a  distinctive  feature  of  his  predecessors,  and,  ahove  all,  the  mea- 
sures he  had  pledged  himself  to  carry  out,  rendered  him  at  first 
FinxnriAi  Unpopular  in  a  high  degree,  hoth  with  the  civil  service 
retoriDA.  ^^  ^^  army.  He  had  hound  himself  to  effect  re- 
forms in  the  dishursements  of  the  State,  which  the  cost  of  the 
Burmese  war  had  rendered  imperative;  hut  despite  the  opjm- 
tion  which  he  immediately  encountered,  he  proceeded  with  them 
without  delay.  The  allowances  of  the  Civil  Service  were  it- 
duced,  and  as  £Eur  as  possihle  proportioned  in  regard  to  tii^ 
Tarious  ranks  and  offices ;  hut  the  measures  of  retrenchment  ai 
regarded  the  army  involved  more  difficult  con^derations  and  no 
Half  Batu  little  danger.  The  Half  Batta  question,  as  it  was  tenned, 
queation.  aflfected  every  officer  and  man  in  the  army,  and  pro- 
duced violent  remonstrance  and  opposition.  If  the  Court  of 
Directors  had  given  the  governor-general  a  disci-etion  to  deal 
with  the  order  they  had  sent  to  him  according  to  circumstanoe^ 
it  is  more  than  prohahle,  from  his  recorded  opinion,  that  the  io- 
significant  saving  it  finally  accomplished,  which  did  not  exceed 
two  lacs  (20,000/.)  a  year,  would  have  heen  abandoned ;  hut  in  pro- 
portion as  the  demands  of  the  army  rose,  the  determination  to  exact 
absolute  obedience  from  the  officers  continued,  both  by  theCourtaod 
the  governor-general ;  and  in  the  end  the  measure  was  determined 
upon,  though  not  as  regarded  the  whole  army.  Stations  within 
400  miles  from  Calcutta  only  suffered,  while  all  bey<»id  were 
exempted.  Haying  carried  their  points  of  obedience,  it  would 
have  been  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  hare 
acknowledged  the  fitithful  submission  of  their  army  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  order ;  but,  irritating  and  practically  unnecessary  ts  it 
was,  it  remained  in  force  to  the  last.  The  magnanimity  whidi 
would  have  directed  its  revision  was  absent. 

The  resumption  of  rent^&ee  tenures  was  another  unpopular 
Rwumption  measure  as  regarded  the  natives  of  Bengal ;  but  had  a 
tei[u?es'iir'  "^^  foundation  in  justice  to  the  State.  The  aliea*- 
Beiigai.  tions  of  land  by  Talookdars,  Zemindars,  and  eren 
petty  village  officers,  under  our  own  and  former  native  govern- 
ments, had  been  very  large — in  many  instances  they  were  without 
any  sanction  of  superior  authority,  and  the  whole  were  xerised. 
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Those  who  could  establish  their  rights  to  free  lands  were  con- 
firmed in  them ;  from  those  who  failed  to  do  so  they  were 
resumed.  The  saving  to  Government  was  about  thirty  lacs 
(•iOO,000/.)  a  year.  The  question  had  been  first  mooted  in  1793, 
itnd  additional  powers  were  given  to  the  English  revenue  officers  on 
the  subject  in  1819.  The  measure  had  not,  therefore,  by  any 
means  originated  with  Lord  William  Bentinck ;  but  the  Act  III.  of 
18:?d  brought  the  long-existing  question  to  a  final  settlement , 
and  all  persons  who  failed  to  prove  recent  free  tenure  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  lands  on  payment  of  the  regulated  assess- 
ment. 

The  year  1829  was  marked  by  one  of  the  govemor-generars 
most  famous  and  most  humane  measures, — the  abolition  Aimiftiun  of 
of  Suttee  throughout  India.  It  was  a  subject  to  which  «""««. 
he  addressed  himself  with  great  earnestness  directly  he  arrived 
in  Calcutta.  He  applied  for  the  opinions  of  military  officers  of  ex- 
perience as  to  the  feeling  of  the  native  army  on  the  subject ;  to 
civilians  and  other  persons  long  resident  in  India  as  to  those  of 
the  people  at  large.  Here  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  II.  II. 
AVilson,  he  met  with  men  who  believed  that  the  abolition  of  the 
rite  would  be  attended  with  the  highest  degree  of  danger ;  and 
there  were  many  also  who,  perpetuating  the  older  traditions  of 
the  service,  while  they  would  fain  have  seen  the  cruel  evil 
removed,  yet  lacked  the  nerve  to  make  a  step  in  advance  of 
them,  and  pleaded  the  prescriptive  right  of  the  people  to  do  as 
their  forefathers  had  done  for  generations  past.  But  Lord  William 
Bentinck  was  deterred  by  no  fears,  and  he  had  certainly  no 
sympathy  with  the  old  service  traditions.  He  saw  no  danger  in 
India ;  and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  whole  of  the  public  in 
£ngliu]d  would  welcome  the  abolition  of  the  rite  as  one,  perhaps 
the  first,  of  England*s  great  reforms  of  Hindoo  abuse.  On  De- 
cember 14,  1829,  therefore,  supported  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
and  Mr.  Bayley,  the  Act  was  passed,  from  which  every  governor- 
general,  from  Ijord  Gomwallis  to  Lord  Minto,  had  RaeeeMot 
shrunk  with  apprehensions,  which  they  had  recorded.  *''°  n»«»"o'«- 
Those  implicated  in  the  act  of  Suttee  were  now  chargeable  with 
wilful  murder :  those  assisting  at  the  rite  with  being  accessaries. 
There  were  a  few  attempts  to  evade  the  law,  but  they  were 
promptly  suppressed,  and  the  horrible  rite  ceased  to  exist. 

AVitli  1830  came    another  deliverance  from  a  great  public 
danger,  in  the  suppression  of  Thuggee.    The  word  is  ^  ^^^^^ 
derived  from  the  Ilindee  verb  'Thugna,'  to  cheat  or  Mmintt 
deceive;  but  in  the  sense  it  was  used  it  meant  the      "'^*^' 
strangulation  of  travellers  by  Thugs,  a  fraternity  which,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  had  infested  the  roads  of  India,  from  the  Himalayas 
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to  Cape  Comorioy  and  from  Guzerat  to  AMam.  OocMioaallT 
gUDgs  of  theae  murderers  had  been  apprehended;  and  in  mtiTe 
States,  and  the  Punjab,  punished  by  death  or  mutilatioB ;  bat 
no  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  aasodatton  had  been  obtiiiaed. 
Disrorery  of  One  evening  in  1829,  as  Major  Sleeman,  then  the  depfcj 
the  crime.  commissioner  of  the  Saugor  district,  was  aeatad  it  fab 
tent  door,  a  man,  advancing  rapidly,  threw  himself  at  hia  feet«  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  make  an  important  communication ;  but 
that  Mrs.  Sleeman  should  withdraw.  Ue  then  proceeded  to  staite 
that  he  was  a  leader  of  a  gang  of  Thugs  then  not  far  c^  aad 
that  the  grove  at  Mund^sur,  in  which  Major  Sleeman^e 
was  pitched,  was  full  of  corpaas  of  traTcQlere  who  had 
murdered.  Next-  day  the  hideous  proof  was  given  by  exli 
tion  of  dead  bodies  where  he  pointed  out  their  graves^  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  apprehending  the  gang  to  which  the  leader  bad 
belonged.  Many  of  them  became  approvers,  and  by  degrees  circia 
after  circle  of  information  spread  till  they  had  oorered  all  India. 
Hardly  a  province  or  district  waa  found  free  from  Thuga^  and  in 
their  rites,  proceedings,  passwords  and  signs,  there  was  little 
difference  found  anywhere. 

The  sy&tem  of  the  Thugs  was  to  decoy  traveUera,  single  or  b 
Proeeedtiifn  bodies,  to  join  their  gangs  on  pretence  of  mutual  pro- 
of Uie  Thu«t.  tection ;  to  carry  them  on,  sometimes  for  days  in  aoe- 
cession,  to  some  spot  decided  upon,  when,  at  a  signal  giTen  by  the 
leader,  all  were  strangled  and  buried  in  graves  already  prepared 
for  them.  Major,  afterwards  Sir  William,  Sleeman,  in  a  BMwt 
interesting  and  effective  report,  laid  the  information  he  bad  oIh 
tained  before  Government ;  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  did  not 
8  M  de-  li^'^tate  to  put  in  force  the  strongest  means  at  his  dit* 
iMurtmenufor  posal  for  the  suppression  of  the  crime.  A  new  depait- 
•fon  of  the  ment  was  forthwith  organised,  and  placed  under  the  oofi- 
*^*™^  trol  of  Major  Sleeman,  who  applied  all  his  great  enei^gr 

to  the  work,  and  was  ably  seconded.  Its  proceedings  were  extended 
into  all  native  States  as  well  as  into  every  British  province  and 
district,  and  up  to  1837,  3,266  persons  had  been  apprehended  and 
variously  disposed  of.  The  effect  of  these  vigorous  proceedings 
was,  that  every  known  Thug,  or  relation  of  a  Thug,  througlioizt 
India  was  apprehended ;  and  as  their  numbers  precluded  the  en- 
forcement of  severe  penal  measures,  the  least  guilty  were  formed 
into  a  settlement,  or  school  of  industry,  at  Jubbulpoor,  and  in- 
structed in  various  trades.  Their  descendants  continue  there,  and 
carpets,  tent-cloths  and  tents,  with  many  other  useful  articles, 
..   .  are  now  manufactured  with  a  rare  skill  and  beautv. 

Final  »vijh        _-,  ,  ,  .«•*•" 

prceaioD  of     Thoso  artisans,  as  they  may  now  be  called,  are^  now- 
o  s>i»tem.     ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  under  surveillance ;   and  it  may  be 
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hoped  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  generatioDs,  their  traditiona  may 
become  extinct,  as  for  the  last  twenty  years  no  case  of  Thuggee 
baa  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  continent  of  India. 

Steam  communication  with  India  is  now  so  familiar  a  subject, 
that  allusion  to  its  early  commencement  appears  like  gteiun  eom- 
a  dream  of  the  past  Yet  forty  years  ago,  only  for  the  JJJJS**""' 
exertions  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  it  might  have  Kngimnd. 
been  indefinitely  delayed.  In  1830,  the  first  steamers,  built  at 
Calcutta,  and  fitted  with  engines  from  England,  ascended  the 
Ganges  for  800  miles,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  amply 
joatified  its  extension.  So,  also,  the  establishment  of  communica- 
tinn  with  England  by  steam  vessels  was  taken  up  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  same  ardour,  by  the  govemor-geneial ;  but  he  was 
checked  by  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  score  of  expense,  and 
their  inexplicable  apathy  can  be  traced  perhaps  to  their  own  ex« 
dusive  policy,  and  a  dread  that  India  might  be  brought  too  near 
to  England.  Thus  the  enterprise  languished  for  nearly  twelve 
years ;  but  the  merit  of  the  first  attempt  rests  with  Lord  William 
Bentinck's  administration,  and  in  the  success  of  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company's  first  endeavours  lie 
the  admirable  results  enjoyed  by  the  public  of  India  and  of 
&igland  in  the  year  1870. 

With  the  regulation  for  the  legalisation  of  Malwah  opium,  the 
record  of  the  great  measures  of  1830  closes.  By  a  ^  ^^^ 
system  of  licenses,  it  was  enabled  to  be  brought  from 
the  dominions  of  native  princes  in  Malwah,  where  it  was  exten- 
sively produced,  to  Bombay,  and  by  those  means  the  former 
smuggling  to  the  coast  by  way  of  Sindh  and  to  the  Portuguese 
ports  was  effectually  prevented.  The  quality  of  the  drug  was 
tested  in  Bombay,  and,  under  the  ofiicial  seal  of  Government,  it  was 
exported  to  China,  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  Bengal,  attended 
with  a  large  corresponding  increase  to  the  public  revenue. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THS  Ai»cnn8TKA.Ti05  07  LOBD  WILLIA3C  BENTiircx  (c<mtinued)y 

1881  TO  1832. 

Up  to  the  year  1831,  it  may  be  said,  vnth  truth,  that  the  natives 
of  India  in  the  British  provinces  had  been  systemati- 
rally  denied  all  participation  in  the  government  of  mentor 
their  country.    Under  the  pressure  of  public  necessity,  °^*^^ 
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a  few  offices  liad  been  created  for  the  relief  of  the  EogM 
functionaries ;  but  the  declared  policy  of  the  Government,  both  nl 
home  and  in  India,  was  against  the  measure  of  opening  public 
employment  to  the  people,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  pregosit 
widi  danger  to  the  existence  of  British  authority.  It  therefore 
required  no  ordinary  amount  of  resolution  to  break  through  tht^e 
long  existing,  and,  wit)^  few  exceptions,  persistently  maintaiLed 
opinions;  and,  fortunately,  the  views  of  the  governor- general  vtr* 
Nntwejndget  Supported  by  the  able  and  liberal  members  cf  Vi 
appointwi.  Council.  The  first  reform  was  applied  by  the  reuak- 
tion  of  1831  to  the  judicial  department  in  the  creation  of  nadr? 
judges,  and  their  primary  jurisdiction  over  civil  Huits.  T^i: 
measure  not  only  relieved  the  judicial  department  of  a  load  d 
work  which  could  never  be  completed,  but  it  opened  a  wav  to 
official  service  which,  during  the  last  forty  years,  has  been  verr 
materially  enlarged  in  all  departments  of  the  administration,  sod 
in  all  parts  of  India,  with  singular  success,  and  is  still  extendiiu- 
Native  The  admission  of  natives  of  all  castes  and  creeds,  undtr 

eHtfiu'itf  "ur  the  provisions  of  the  enactment,  included  also  satire 
offlce.  Christians,  whose  employment,  under,  as  it  were,acrutl 

refinement  of  prejudice  and  apprehension,  had  been  befrr? 
expressly  prohibited — and  they  took  their  place  with  others,  with- 
out prejudice.  The  recognition  of  the  great  principle  was  the  tir>: 
step  gained :  and  since  its  wisdom  and  necessity  were  establi^liM 
the  question  has  never  retrograded ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  native 
officials  has  amply  justified  the  hope  that  their  first  real  friend  bad 
formed  of  them. 

In  1831,  the  condition  of  Oudh  was  brought  under  Lord  Williaa 
conduion  of  Beitinck's  notice  by  the  Resident,  Mr.  Maddock.  Th^ 
oudh.  continuous  history  of  this  province  shows  that  remwj- 

strances  against  its  misgovemment  had  been  addressed  by  evt-rr 
governor-general  in  succession  to  the  king;  but  at  the  pn^'j^ 
crisis  local  affairs  were  worse  than  ever.    In  order  to  judge  f-  r 
himself,   the  governor-general  proceeded  to  Lukhnow,  and  C^ 
king  was  informed  that  the  management  of  his  country  would  bt* 
assumed  unless  reform  ensued.    This  menace  was  followed  br  th 
reappointment,  by  the  king,  of  the  celebrated  Hakeem  Mcod^}. 
as  his  minister,  an  able  and  fearless  reformer,  who  effected  to^^^" 
beneficial  changes ;  but  his  honest  advice  was  unwelcome  to  tl" 
king  and  his  licentious  court,  and  he  was  ultimately  dismis^^J- 
The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  thenceforward  drifted  into  still  gresur 
confusion,  which  increased  till  its  final  extinction  was  detenuin'*^ 
on  twenty-five  years  afterwards;  but  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  'in    l;^l,  was  »t 
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liberty  to  hare  placed  Oudh  on  the  footing  of  the  Camatic,  and 
the  postponement  of  the  measure  only  increased  its  diiiiculty. 

Mahomedan  fanaticism^  as  if  in  proof  that  it  would  ueyer  be 
extin^ruished,  caused  an  insurrection  in  the  very  vicinity  panjiti^yji 
of  Calcutta  in  1831.     A  Fakeer,  named  Teetoo  Meer,  i»8urrecUon. 
of  some   local  sanctity,  had  become  a  disciple  of  the   ftoous 
Syud  Ahmed  of  the  Punjab,  and  began  to  preach  a  holy  war 
against  all  infidels.     It  was  necessary,  as  their  numbers  increased, 
to  employ  force  against  his  followers,  for  they  burnt  villages, 
defiled  Hindoo  temples,  and  their  outrages  became  more  daring 
and  continuous.    The  insurgents  were  attacked  and  dispersed  with 
severe  loss,  and  the  insurrection  was  crushed :  but  the  fanatical  sect 
has  never  been  perfectly  eradicated  in  Bengal,  and  several  instances 
of   sympathy  with   insurgents  in  the  Punjab  have  since  been 
traced  to  members  of  the  Wahabee  sect^  many  of  them  holding 
intliiential  positions  in  the  country. 

The  small  insurrection  of  Teetoo  Meer  in  the  Baraset  district, 
was  followed  by  a  much  more  serious  rising  in  1832  by 
the  Koles  of  Western  Bengal,  an  aboriginal  tribe,  who, 
like  the  Santals,  described  by  Mr.  W.  Hunter,  in  the  '  Annals  of 
Kural  Bengal,'  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  been  driven  into  the 
hills  by  the  Aryan  settlers.     By  degrees  they  had  come  under  the 
operation  of  laws  of  which  they  had  no  conception,  and    of 
systematic  encroachment  by  Bengal  settlers,  and  the  nominal 
Zemindars  of  their  provinces;  and  against  these  they  rebelled, 
and  proceeded  to  acts  of  outrage  which  could  not  at  first  be 
eappressed.    Many  perished  in  a  fruitless  resistance  against  regular 
troops;    but    eventually  the  whole  submitted.    The  me  tribe  <• 
regulations,  unfitted,  to  as  yet  a  savage  people,  were  JJkhJi'*"***'^ 
then  withdrawn,  and  thtir  province  placed  under,  a  J"»^'«<i'«"on- 
special  commissioner.      The  Koles  since  then  have  gradually 
advanced  in  civilisation  and  prosperity :  and  at  the  ^ 
present  tune  many  thousands  of  them  have  become 
Christians,  and  have  established  churches,  where  heretofore  only 
the  most  debasing  forms  of  a  primitive  idolatry  existed. 

In  his  remodelling  of  the  laws,  the  stringency  of  the  Hindoo 
law  of  inheritance  did  not  escape  the  governor-general's  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 
perception.     Under  its  provisions,  no  one  who  aban-  *"'^riJJ."*'*^ 
doned  the  Hindoo  faith  could  inherit  ancestral  property, 
since  the  basis  of  inheritance  consisted  in  performing  certain  cere- 
monies to  the  memory  of  his  progenitors.     This  disability  was, 
however,  quickly  removed.    Other  reforms  in  civil  and  otherjadiciai 
criminal  procedure  were  adopted ;  monthly  jail  deliveries  reforms, 
were  established ;  a  new  chief  court  was  established  in  the  north- 
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western  provinoes ;  and  the  cumbrouB  machineiy  of  previoiis 
menta  swept  aw&j.  These  chaiiges  were  acoompAnied  by  the 
of  the  S'^^^  ho<m  of  directing  the  vemaculAr  langnage  of 
Ternaeaiu*  Bultors  OF  witnesseB  to  be  employed  on  all  oooaaons 
^^'^''^^  instead  of  Pexsiany  which,  used  bj  the  Mabomedans, 
was  as  unintelligible  to  the  people  at  large  as  English,  and  wis 
indifferently  comprehended,  in  most  instances,  by  the  judges^ 

In  the  year  1832,  the  affiiirs  of  Messrs.  William  Palmer  &  Co^ 
wiiitam  of  Hyderabad,  again  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
paimer  ft  Co.  yemmeut  in  England,  and  with  so  remarkable  a  rsBah 
that,  as  an  item  in  the  histoiy  of  the  company's  administnlioo,  it 
cannot  be  passed  by.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  chafing  imto 
the  aspersions  and  insinuations  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  defeoded 
himself  ably  on  his  return  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  wh(^ 
question  was  re-opened  in  the  Court  of  P»>prietors,  in  a  debate 
which  lasted  six  days.  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  HemTt 
RotaeU's  Kussell,  spoko  at  great  length  on  the  second  day.  He 
"^^^^  *  showed  incontroTertibly,  that  the  dealings  of  Messis. 

Palmer  &  Co.  with  the  Nisam,  so  far  from  being  extortioDafes^  had 
been  liberal  and  fair ;  and  that  their  rates  of  interest  were  graady 
less  than  those  prevailing  in  the  country.  He  had  been  Sr 
Charles  Metcalfe's  predecessor  at  Hyderabad ;  and  his  statement  of 
^rotie^ynf  ^"^^  thiew  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  of  the  kan 
iTfri^^*''^  transactions.  As  regarded  William  Palmer  &  Ca,  the 
prieton.  revelation  had  indeed  little  immediate  effect ;  but  while 
Mr.  Einnaird  moved  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Hydeithsd 
papers  which  affected  the  character  of  the  govemoi^-geaenl,  the 
resolution  was  met  by  Mr.  Astell  with  a  counter  motion,  that 
while  there  was  no  ground  for  imputing  corrupt  motives  to  Lord 
Hastings,  the  dispatches  sent  to  him  should  be  confirmed.  These 
very  dispatches  had  covertly,  if  not  indeed  openly,  attribated  the 
basest  motives  to  the  governor-general ;  and  their  oonfirmatkn  hx 
these  proceedings  added  insult  to  injury.  At  most,  the  Coot's 
proceedings  closed  with  a  Scotch  verdict  of  'not  proven,*  leaviog 
all  the  animus  of  the  charges  virtually  increased.  8oon  after^ 
wards,  Lord  Hastings  accepted  the  humble  post  of  governor  of 
Malta ;  but  the  injury  inflicted  had  been  too  deep  and  too  waatoa 
to  be  lon^  endured,  and  he  died  on  August  24, 1827,  of  a  broken 
heart.  Was  the  sum  of  20,0002.  voted  afterwards  to  his  son,  then 
a  nunor,  any  reparation  for  the  cruel  injury?  Yet  had  any  con- 
cession been  made  to  the  noble  marquess,  it  would  have  involved 
the  reversion  of  the  acts  against  William  Palmer  &  Co.,  and  against 
them  the  Court  of  Directors  was  as  yet  strong  and  virulent. 

The  question  of  justice  to  the  firm  was  eventually  agitated, 
both  in  England  and  in  India,  up  to  1830  ,*  but  it  wtm  in  vain 
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that  the  twelve  judges  of  England  recorded  their  opinion  that 
there  was  no  illegally  in  the  rates  of  interest^  or  in  the 
transactions  of  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Go.  Equally  vain,  that  tbe^weivo 
^is  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  most  celebrated  iSfgiS^df 
counsel  of  the  day.    The  prohibition  at  Hyderabad       ^nonof 
continued  in  force ;  and  its  effects  are  best  explained  the  debuin 
by  a  letter  from  MoneeiH)ol-Moolk,  the  prime  minister,  *<"^®**°'"** 
who  was  a  large  debtor,  to  the  executive  minister,  Chundoo  Lall. 
'  If^'  he  wrote, '  the  order  prohibiting  any  money  transactions  with 
them  (W.  P.  &  Co.),  and  the  proclamaUon  describing  the  claims  as 
void,  had  not  arrived,  my  debt  to  them  would  have  been  com- 
pletely and  fully  paid ;  but  how  could  I,  in  defiance  of  the  prohi- 
bition, and  of  such  a  proclamation,  pay  them  P '    This  was  the 
ntuation  in  which  not  only  Moneer-ool-Moolk,  but  many  other 
large  debtors  to  the  house,  were  placed.    They  dared  not  pay. 

In  1832  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  took  up  the  que»« 
tion  in  earnest  and  required  the  directors  to  prepare  a  „  . 

dispatch,  by  which  the  prohibition  against  the  firm  the  Board 
should  be  removed ;  but  the  court  were  still  resolute  ^  °^^ ' 
not  to  disturb  the  policy  on  which  they  had  acted  for  ten  years; 
and  a  dispatch,  which  was  in  fact  a  repetition  of  former  opinions, 
drawn  up  on  March  20, 1882,  was  transmitted  to  the  Board  of 
Control  for  approval.  It  was  not,  however,  approved.  On  the 
contrazy,  thirty-three  out  of  thirty-seven  paragraphs  were  re- 
scinded, and  a  new  draft  sent  to  the  court  for  adoption.  The 
principle  expressed  was  perfectly  fair  and  open.  It  required  the 
interposition  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  authors  of  the  wrong, 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  with  the  Nizam,  by  means  of  a  com- 
misaion  or  an  umpire.  The  amended  dispatch  was,  however, 
rejected  by  the  court ;  and  after  a  tedious  correspondence,  which 
led  to  no  result,  the  Board  of  Control  applied  for  a  writ  of 
writ  of  mandamus,  to  the  King's  Bench,  to  compel  its  ™»nd»«n«»- 
adoption.  On  the  issue  of  the  writ,  the  dispatch  was  admitted 
under  protest,  by  ten  of  the  directors,  who  had  maintained  the 
moat  obstinate  and  inveterate  opposition.  As  an  event  of  his- 
torical importance,  this  memorable  transaction,  into  which  the 
court  had  been  plunged  by  a  prejudiced  minority,  was  znt^u  of  tho 
very  momentous ;  for  it  proved,  as  might  and  ought  to  •^"^sie. 
have  been  anticipated,  its  real  inherent  weakness  in  any  struggle 
with  the  ministry  of  the  Crown,  and  seriously  impaired  its  power 
both  in  England  and  in  India,  which  hitherto  had  been  controlled, 
but  never  broken.  The  consequences  were  not  immediately  appa- 
rent ;  but  they  continued  to  progress  in  importance  and  magnitude, 
until  the  independence  of  the  court  had  been  weakened,  if  not 

ss 
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destroyed  for  all  essential  purposes  of  goverament,  and  lesolted, 
after  a  hundred  years'  existence,  in  its  final  extinction^ 

As  soon  as  the  dispatch  reached  India,  the  goyemar-gcnflnl 
Measures  appointed  an  umpire,  Mr.,  now  Sir,  John  Madeod, 
dieS'tS;  in''  *°  *^^Q  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  proceeded  to 
India.  Hyderabad,  and,  after  a  long  investigation,  made  i& 

award  in  favour  of  the  principal  private  claim  of  Messxa.  Fslmei 
Deef^  &  Co.,  that  against  Moneer-ool-Moolk,  which  amoimted 

Moneerooi-  ^  *^  ^^*®^  tweuty-one  lacs  of  rupees.  The  amount 
Mooik.  awarded  was  immediately  paid,  and  enabled  the  houtt 

to  discharge  the  new  obligation  it  had  entered  into  with  its  endi- 
tors.  Here,  however,  the  direct  effect  of  the  dispatch  ceased.  It 
was  considered  that  a  precedent  had  been  eetablished,  under  tise 
provisions  of  which  the  remainder  of  the  private  daima,  the  mo^ 
material  being  for  loans  to  individuals  granted  bj  the  house  osder 
otiier  claims  ^^  guarantee  of  the  executive  minister,  oonld  be  sot 
foSf Svif*  prosecuted  in  the  local  courts.  The  trustees  of  the 
courts.  house  had  little  hope  that  these  courts  would  exeidse 

sufficient  independence  of  character  to  investigate  the  claims:  but 
they  performed  their  duty  fearlessly  and  conscientiously,  asd 
decrees  were  obtained  on  several  suits  for  the  aggregate  som  cf 
nine  lacs,  which  were  recognised  by  the  executive  minister,  in  tbe 
sequestration  of  the  estates  of  the  principal  defendants.  No  otber 
results,  however,  followed ;  the  awards  remained  unpaid,  and  the 
courts  l^eing  unable  to  enforce  their  awards  or  procure  their  en- 
forcement, refused  to  entertain  further  suits.  Equally  fmitJess 
were  the  efforts  of  the  trustees  to  obtain  satisfaction  in  anv  form 

m 

from  the  government  of  the  Nizam.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  never  denied,  though  it  has  evaded,  its  respoosi- 
bility ;  and  perhaps,  when  time  has  obliterated  the  remains  of 
original  prejudices,  it  may  be  stimulated  by  the  goTemmeot  of 
the  Crown  to  a  final  act  of  satisfaction  and  justice,  in  favour  of 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  utterly  ruined. 

In  1882,  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  of  Mysore 
Affairs  of  "^^  assumed  by  the  Government  of  India.  It  will  be 
Mysore.  remembered  that,  on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  sod 
death  of  Tippoo  Sooltan,  the  rajah,  then  a  boy,  had  been  presented 
with  the  original  dominions  of  his  dynasty ;  and  that  Pooraea,  the 
able  minister  of  Tippoo,  assisted  by  f^glish  commissioners,  had  been 
appointed  to  their  administration.  In  1811,  when  the  dream* 
stances  of  the  State  were  in  the  highest  degree  prospeioaa^  sod 
there  were  seven  millions  sterling  in  the  treasury,  the  rajah,  then 
Wasteful  ^^^y  sixteen  years  old,  was  suffered  to  declare  his  vor 
oVS^SS^  jority  and  to  assume  the  goveniment  He  proved  to  be 
intractable  and  wastefully  exti'avagant ;  and  by  1832, 
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not  only  had  his  treasure  been  expended  on  profligate  associates 
and  in  the  wildest  profusion^  but  the  State  had  become  deeply 
encumbered.  He  had  been  repeatedly  warned ;  and  most  impres- 
sively  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  in  I82d ;  but  without  effect,  and  in 
1890,  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions,  unable  to  en-  jnanrrection 
dure  the  perpetual  extortion  practised,  broke  into  o«^«i«>pi«' 
insurrection.  It  was  quelled  by  a  Madras  force ;  but  the  con\de- 
tion  remuned,  that  the  British  Government  could  not  be  identified 
with  the  rajah's  malpractices,  that  the  people  had  had  just  cause 
for  revolt,  that  the  employment  of  force  against  them  was  only 
justifiable  by  the  excesses  that  had  been  committed,  and  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  indispensable. 
It  was  notified,  therefore,  to  the  rajah,  that  for  the  TbemjAhts 
future,  8  fifth  part  of  the  revenues,  about  40,000A  per  pen«ioned. 
year,  would  be  paid  to  him,  and  that  the  administration  of  his 
domimons,  in  all  departments,  would  be  carried  on  by  English 
officers  Under  these  arrangements  the  country  became  tranquil 
and  prosperous,  and  the  benevolent  measures  of  the  chief  commis- 
noner.  Sir  Mark  Gubbon,  are  remembered  with  gratitude  and 
affection. 

In  the  same  year — 1832 — the  small  principality  of  Gach&r,  on  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Bengal,  was  formally  annexed  to  caeb^ 
the  British  dominions,  upon  the  spontaneous  request  of  »°«x«<l 
the  people,  whose  rajah  had  been  assassinated,  and  who  had  left 
no  successor.  The  province  is  now  the  seat  of  extensive  tea  culti- 
vatian,  and  has  been  reclaimed,  in  a  great  degree,  from  its  original 
wild  diaracter. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  ADICOTISTRATION  OP  LORD  WILLIAM  BENTINCK   (concluded)  y 

1833  TO  1836. 

The  year  1833  was  marked  by  several  great  and  beneficial  mea- 
sures, among  which  the  land  settlement  of  the  north-  ^^^  tcttif- 
west  provinces  takes  a  prominent  place.  Many  previous  Sorlh-weu 
attempts  had  been  made  towards  a  solution  of  the  various  pruviucet. 
questions  regarding  tenures  and  assessments,  and  Regulation  VII. 
of  1822,  the  able  work  of  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  laid  the  foundation 
of  what  was  to  follow.    During  his  tour  of  the  north-west  pro^ 
vinoes,  the  governor-general  invited  the  freest  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  all  ranks  of  the  civil  service,  and  in  March  1833,  the 
new  regulation  was  passed  in  Gonndl,  and  the  execution  of  it 
eommitted  to  Mr.  Robert  Mertins  Bird.    By  the  provisions  of  this 
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destroyed  for  all  essential  purpoees  of  goTemment,  and  lefidted, 
after  a  hundred  years'  existence,  in  its  final  extinction. 

As  soon  as  the  dispatch  reached  India,  the  govemor-gwend 
Meanures  appointed  an  umpire,  Mr.,  now  Sir,  John  Mtdeod, 
dilfpatch  S^  *°  *^^®  member  of  the  Civil  Service^  who  proceeded  to 
India.  Hyderabad,  and,  after  a  long  inTestigation,  made  an 

award  in  favour  of  the  principal  private  claim  of  Meaare.  Pdmer 
Decree  &  ^0*9  that  against  Moneerool-Moolk,  which  amoonted 

Moi?Jr-ooi-  ^  '^t  ^^^^  twenty-one  lacs  of  rupees.  The  amount 
Mooik.  awarded  was  immediately  paid,  and  enabled  the  hooae 

to  discharge  the  new  obligation  it  had  entered  into  with  its  credi- 
tors. Here,  however,  the  direct  effect  of  the  dispatch  ceased.  It 
was  considered  that  a  precedent  had  been  establiahed,  mider  the 
provisions  of  which  the  remainder  of  the  private  /^laima^  the  most 
material  being  for  loans  to  individuals  granted  by  the  house  under 
otiier  daimt  ^^  guarantee  of  the  executive  minister,  could  be  now 
foSidJiT  prosecuted  in  the  local  courts.  The  trustees  of  the 
cuurts.  house  had  little  hope  that  these  courts  would  exerase 

sufficient  independence  of  character  to  investigate  the  claims;  bat 
they  performed  their  duty  fearlessly  and  conscientiously,  snd 
decrees  were  obtained  on  several  suits  for  the  aff^^regate  sum  of 
nine  lacs,  which  were  recognised  by  the  executive  ounister,  in  the 
sequestration  of  the  estates  of  the  principal  defendants.  No  other 
results,  however,  followed ;  the  awards  remained  unpaid,  sad  the 
courts  l^eing  unable  to  enforce  their  awards  or  procure  their  en- 
forcement,  refused  to  entertain  further  suits.  Equally  fruitless 
were  the  efforts  of  the  trustees  to  obtain  satisfaction  in  anv  fonn 
from  the  government  of  the  Nizam.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  never  denied,  though  it  has  evaded,  its  responn- 
bility ;  and  perhaps,  when  time  has  obliterated  the  remains  of 
original  prejudices,  it  may  be  stimulated  by  the  government  of 
the  Crovm  to  a  final  act  of  satisfaction  and  jusUee,  in  favour  of 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  utterly  ruined. 

In  1832,  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  of  Mysore 
Affairs  of  '^^  assumed  by  the  Government  of  India.  It  will  be 
Hyaore.  remembered  that,  on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  snd 
death  of  Tippoo  Sooltan,  the  rajah,  then  a  boy,  had  been  presented 
with  the  original  dominions  of  his  dynasty ;  and  that  Poomea,  the 
able  minister  of  Tippoo,  assisted  by  English  commissioners,  had  been 
appointed  to  their  administration.  In  18II,  when  the  dream* 
stances  of  the  State  were  in  the  highest  degree  prosperous^  snd 
there  were  seven  millions  sterling  in  the  treasury,  the  rajah,  then 
Wasteful  ^^^y  sixteen  years  old,  was  suffered  to  declare  his  msr 
extravacrance  jority  and  to  assume  the  goveniment.  He  proved  to  be 
^'    intractable  and  wastefully  extravagant ;  and  by  1B32, 
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not  only  bad  his  treasure  been  expended  on  profligate  associates 
and  in  tbe  wildest  profusion,  but  the  State  had  become  deeply 
encumbered.  He  had  been  repeatedly  warned ;  and  most  impres- 
siTely  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  in  1825 ;  but  without  effect,  and  in 
ISSOf  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions,  unable  to  en-  intarrectinn 
dure  the  perpetual  extortion  practised,  broke  into  <>«  ii»«  people. 
insurrection.  It  was  quelled  by  a  Madras  force ;  but  the  convic- 
tion remained,  that  the  British  Government  could  not  be  identified 
with  the  rajah's  malpractices,  that  the  people  had  had  just  cause 
for  reyolt,  that  the  employment  of  force  against  them  was  only 
justifiable  by  the  excesses  that  had  bieen  committed,  and  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  proTisions  of  the  treaty  were  indispensable. 
It  was  notified,  therefore,  to  the  rajah,  that  for  the  T),p  „],), ,, 
future,  a  fifth  part  of  the  revenues,  about  40,000/.  per  peM^ned. 
year,  would  be  paid  to  him,  and  that  the  administration  of  his 
dominions,  in  all  departments,  would  be  carried  on  by  English 
officers.  Under  these  arrangements  the  country  became  tranquil 
and  prosperous,  and  the  benevolent  measures  of  the  chief  commis- 
sioner, Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  are  remembered  with  gratitude  and 
affection. 

In  the  same  year — 1882 — the  small  principality  of  Cachfir,  on  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Bengal,  was  formally  annexed  to  cach^ 
the  British  dominions,  upon  the  spontaneous  request  of  •o>^«xed. 
the  people,  whose  rajah  had  been  assassinated,  and  who  had  left 
no  successor.  The  province  is  now  the  seat  of  extensive  tea  culti- 
vatioD,  and  has  been  reclaimed,  in  a  great  degree,  from  its  original 
wild  character. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  ADJtnriSTRATION  OF  LORD  WILLIAM  BENTIlfCK   {concluded) y 

1833  TO  1836. 

The  year  1833  was  marked  by  several  great  and  beneficial  mea- 
suresy  among  which  the  land  settlement  of  the  north-  ^wd  .ettie- 
west  provinces  takes  a  prominent  place.  Many  previous  Jor"  h^iej't'' 
attempts  had  been  made  towards  a  solution  of  the  various  pronucet. 
questions  regarding  tenures  and  assessments,  and  Regulation  VII. 
of  1822,  the  able  work  of  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  laid  the  foundation 
of  what  was  to  follow.    During  his  tour  of  the  north-west  pro- 
vinces, the  governor-general  invited  the  freest  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  all  ranks  of  the  civil  service,  and  in  March  1833,  the 
new  regulation  was  passed  in  Council,  and  the  execution  of  it 
committed  to  Mr.  Robert  Mertins  Bird.    By  the  provisions  of  this 
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destroyed  for  all  essential  purposes  of  government,  and  zesolted, 
after  a  hundred  years'  existence,  in  its  final  extinctioa. 

As  soon  as  the  dispatch  reached  India,  the  govemar^ie&enl 
Measures  appointed  an  umpire,  Mr.,  now  Sir,  John  Madeod, 
SiStS;  in  *  *°  *^^®  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  proceeded  to 
India.  Hyderabad,  and,  after  a  long  inveatigatioii,  made  an 

award  in  favour  of  the  principal  private  claim  of  Measn.  FBlmef 
DifCKo  &  ^^'f  ^^^  against  MoneeiK>ol-Moolk,  which  amoonted 

Monwr-ooi-  ^  *^  ^^^^  tweuty-one  lacs  of  rupees.  The  amoont 
Mooik.  awarded  was  immediately  paid,  and  enabled  the  hoaae 

to  discharge  the  new  obligation  it  had  entered  into  with  its  oedi- 
tors.  Here,  however,  the  direct  effect  of  the  dispatch  ceased.  It 
was  considered  that  a  precedent  had  been  established,  under  the 
provisions  of  which  the  remainder  of  the  private  claims,  the  most 
material  being  for  loans  to  individuals  granted  by  the  hooae  under 
other  claims  ^^®  guarantee  of  the  executive  minister,  could  be  now 
foSfcivii"  prosecuted  in  the  local  courts.  The  trustees  of  U» 
court&  house  had  little  hope  that  these  courts  would  exeidse 

suiHcient  independence  of  character  to  investigate  the  claims;  but 
they  performed  their  duty  fearlessly  and  consdentiously,  and 
decrees  were  obtained  on  several  suits  for  the  aggregate  sum  of 
nine  lacs,  which  were  recognised  by  the  executive  minister,  m  the 
sequestration  of  the  estates  of  the  principal  defendants.  No  other 
results,  however,  followed ;  the  awards  remained  unpaid,  and  the 
courts  l^eing  unable  to  enforce  their  awards  or  procure  their  en- 
forcement, refused  to  entertain  further  suits.  Equally  iittitless 
were  the  efforts  of  the  trustees  to  obtain  satisfaction  in  anv  fonn 

« 

from  the  government  of  the  Nizam.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  never  denied,  though  it  has  evaded,  its  responsi- 
bility;  and  perhaps,  when  time  has  obliterated  the  remains  of 
original  prejudices,  it  may  be  stimulated  by  the  government  of 
the  Grown  to  a  final  act  of  satisfaction  and  justice,  in  favour  of 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  utterly  ruined. 

In  1832,  the  management  of  the  affturs  of  the  State  of  Mysore 
Affairs  of  "^^  assumed  by  the  Government  of  India.  It  will  be 
Mysore.  remembered  that,  on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  and 
death  of  Tippoo  Sooltan,  the  rajah,  then  a  boy,  had  been  presented 
with  the  original  dominions  of  his  dynasty ;  and  that  Poomea,  the 
able  minister  of  Tippoo,  assisted  by  I^glish  commissioners,  had  been 
appointed  to  their  administration.  In  1811,  when  the  ctrcom- 
stances  of  the  State  were  in  the  highest  degree  proaperona^  and 
there  were  seven  millions  sterling  in  the  treasury,  the  rajah,  then 
wait^fai  ^^^y  sixteen  years  old,  was  suffered  to  declare  his  ma- 
of  tiiVrSfl£^  jority  and  to  assume  the  government.  He  proved  to  be 
intractable  and  waatefully  extravagant ;  and  by  1832, 
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not  only  bad  his  treasure  been  expended  on  profligate  associates 
and  in  tbe  wildest  profusion,  but  the  State  had  become  deeply 
encambered.  He  had  been  repeatedly  warned ;  and  most  impres- 
siTelj  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  in  182d ;  but  without  effect,  and  in 
1830,  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions,  unable  to  en-  infnrrection 
due  the  perpetual  extortion  practised,  broke  into  ox  uie  people. 
insurrection.  It  was  quelled  by  a  Madras  force ;  but  the  con>ric- 
tian  remained,  that  the  Britbh  GoYemment  could  not  be  identified 
with  the  rajah's  malpractices,  that  the  people  had  had  just  cause 
for  reyolt,  ^at  the  employment  of  force  against  them  was  only 
justifiable  by  the  excesses  that  had  been  committed,  and  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  prorisions  of  the  treaty  were  indispensable. 
It  was  notified,  therefore,  to  the  rajah,  that  for  the  Tt,p  njAh  is 
future,  a  fifth  part  of  the  revenues,  about  40,OOOA  per  !«»»»«»«»• 
year,  would  be  paid  to  him,  and  that  the  administration  of  his 
dominions,  in  all  departments,  would  be  carried  on  by  English 
officers.  Under  these  arrangements  the  country  became  tranquil 
and  prosperous,  and  the  benerolent  measures  of  the  chief  commis- 
sioner, Sir  Mark  Gubbon,  are  remembered  with  gratitude  and 
affection. 

In  the  same  year — 1832~the  small  principality  of  Cach&r,  on  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Bengal,  was  formally  annexed  to  c&chir 
the  British  dominions,  upon  the  spontaneous  request  of  "ne"^ 
the  people,  whose  rajah  had  been  assassinated,  and  who  had  left 
no  successor.  The  province  is  now  the  seat  of  extensive  tea  culti- 
raticn,  and  has  been  reclaimed,  in  a  great  degree,  from  its  original 
wild  character. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  ADSONISTRATIOW  OF  LORD  WILLIAM  BENTINCK   (concluded), 

1833  TO  1836. 

The  year  1833  was  marked  by  several  great  and  beneficial  mea- 
sures, among  which  the  land  settlement  of  the  north-  Land  g^^ttio- 
west  provinces  takes  a  prominent  place.  Many  previous  Joriu^we* " 
attempts  had  been  made  towards  a  solution  of  the  various  pruviuee*. 
questions  regarding  tenures  and  assessments,  and  Regulation  VII. 
of  1822,  the  able  work  of  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  laid  the  foundation 
of  what  was  to  follow.    During  his  tour  of  the  north-west  pro- 
visoes, the  governor-general  invited  the  freest  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  all  ranks  of  the  civil  service,  and  in  March  1833,  tho 
new  regulation  was  passed  in  Council,  and  the  execution  of  it 
committed  to  Mr.  Robert  Mertins  Bird.    By  the  provisions  of  this 
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destroyed  for  all  essential  purposes  of  govemment,  and  resulted, 
after  a  hundred  years'  existence,  in  its  final  extinction. 

As  soon  as  the  dispatch  reached  India,  the  govemor-geiienl 
Measures  appointed  an  umpire,  Mr.,  now  Sir,  John  Madeod, 
dispatch  la*  *°  *^^®  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  proceeded  to 
India.  Hyderabad,  and,  after  a  long  investigation,  made  an 

award  in  favour  of  the  principal  private  claim  of  Measia.  Bdmer 
Decree  &  ^^'9  ^^^  against  MoneeT-ool-MooUr,  which  amoonted 

MoiJer-ooi-  ^  *^  ^^*®^  tweuty-ouo  lacs  of  rupees.  The  amoost 
Mooik.  awarded  was  immediately  paid,  and  enabled  the  house 

to  discharge  the  new  obligation  it  had  entered  into  with  its  credi- 
tors. Here,  however,  the  direct  effect  of  the  dispatch  ceaaed.  It 
was  considered  that  a  precedent  had  been  established,  under  tbe 
provisions  of  which  the  remainder  of  the  private  claims,  the  most 
material  being  for  loans  to  individuals  granted  by  the  house  under 
other  claims  ^^  guarantee  of  the  executive  minister,  could  be  now 
J^SfSvii"  prosecuted  in  the  local  courts.  The  trustees  of  the 
courts.  house  had  little  hope  that  these  courts  would  exercise 

sufficient  independence  of  character  to  investigate  the  claims;  but 
they  performed  their  duty  fearlessly  and  conscientiously,  a&d 
decrees  were  obtained  on  several  suits  for  the  aggregate  sum  of 
nine  lacs,  which  were  recognised  by  the  executive  minister,  in  the 
sequestration  of  the  estates  of  the  principal  defendants.  No  oth«r 
results,  however,  followed :  the  awards  remained  unpaid,  and  the 
courts  l^eing  unable  to  enforce  their  awards  or  procure  thtar  eo- 
forcoment,  refused  to  entertain  further  suits.  Equally  fruiUees 
were  the  efforts  of  the  trustees  to  obtain  satisfaction  in  any  form 
from  the  government  of  the  Nizam.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  never  denied,  though  it  has  evaded,  its  responsi- 
bility; and  perhaps,  when  time  has  obliterated  the  remains  of 
original  prejudices,  it  may  be  stimulated  by  the  government  of 
the  Crown  to  a  final  act  of  satisfaction  and  justice,  in  favour  of 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  utterly  ruined. 

In  1882,  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  of  Myxire 
Affairs  of  "^^  assumed  by  the  Government  of  India.  It  will  be 
Mysore.  remembered  that,  on  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  and 
death  of  Tippoo  Sooltan,  the  rajah,  then  a  boy,  had  been  presented 
with  the  original  dominions  of  his  dynasty ;  and  that  Poomea,  the 
able  minister  of  Tippoo,  assisted  by  English  commissioners, had  been 
appointed  to  their  administration.  In  1811,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  State  were  in  the  highest  degree  prosperous^  and 
there  were  seven  millions  sterling  in  the  treasury,  the  rajah,  then 
wagtefQi  ^^^y  sixteen  years  old,  wta  suffered  to  declare  his  ma- 
ot^SoiSS^  jority  and  to  assume  the  government.  He  proved  to  be 
intractable  and  waatefully  extravagant ;  and  by  1833, 
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not  only  had  his  treasure  been  expended  on  profligate  associates 
and  in  the  wildest  profusion,  but  the  State  had  become  deeply 
encumbered.  He  had  been  repeatedly  warned ;  and  most  impres- 
sively by  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  in  1825 ;  but  without  eflect,  and  in 
1830,  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions,  unable  to  en-  intarrcction 
dure  the  perpetual  extortion  practised,  broke  into  <>«  t***  i»«>pi«- 
insurrection.  It  was  quelled  by  a  Madras  force ;  but  the  convic- 
tion remained,  that  the  British  Government  could  not  be  identified 
with  the  rajah's  malpractices,  that  the  people  had  had  just  cause 
for  revolt,  that  the  employment  of  force  against  them  was  only 
justifiable  by  the  excesses  that  had  heen  committed,  and  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  indispensable. 
It  was  notified,  therefore,  to  the  rajah,  that  for  the  Tberajuhifl 
fatnn,  a  fifth  part  of  the  revenues,  about  40,000A  per  pea»»one<L 
year,  would  be  paid  to  him,  and  that  the  administration  of  his 
dominions,  in  all  departments,  would  be  carried  on  by  English 
officers.  Under  these  arrangements  the  country  became  tranquil 
and  pcosperous,  and  the  benevolent  measures  of  the  chief  commis- 
sioner, Sir  Mark  Gubbon,  are  remembered  with  gratitude  and 
a£foction. 

In  the  same  year — 1882 — the  small  principality  of  Oachfir,  on  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Bengal,  was  formally  annexed  to  cachAr 
the  British  dominions,  upon  the  spontaneous  request  of  ■°°<^^ 
the  people,  whose  rajah  had  been  assassinated,  and  who  had  left 
no  successor.  The  province  is  now  the  seat  of  extensive  tea  culti- 
vation, and  has  been  reclaimed,  in  a  great  degree,  from  its  original 
wild  character. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THB  ADMIinSTRATIGN  OF  LORD  WILLIAM  BENTINCK   (concluded), 

1833  TO  1836. 

The  year  1833  was  marked  by  several  great  and  beneficial  mea- 
sures, among  which  the  land  settlement  of  the  north-  Lund  ,ettte- 
west  provinces  takes  a  prominent  place.  Many  previous  JonhPieit* 
attempts  had  been  made  towards  a  solution  of  the  various  pruviucea. 
questions  regarding  tenures  and  assessments,  and  Regulation  VII. 
of  1822,  the  able  work  of  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie,  laid  the  foundation 
of  what  was  to  follow.    During  his  tour  of  the  north-west  pro- 
visoes, the  governor-general  invited  the  freest  discussion  of  the 
subject  by  all  ranks  of  the  civil  service,  and  in  March  1833,  the 
new  regulation  was  passed  in  Council^  and  the  execution  of  it 
committed  to  Mr.  Robert  Mertins  Bird.    By  the  provisions  of  this 
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Acty  all  Tillage  lands  were  surveyed,  and  erery  field,  or  portion  cf 
land,  cultiTated  or  waste,  defined;  all  proprietary  righta  veie 
registered,  and  all  lands  assessed,  tiie  rate  to  continue  for  tbirtj 
years.  When  it  is  considered  that  these  operations  conoenied  do 
less  than  23,000,000  of  people,  and  extended  over  nearly  60,000,000 
of  acres  of  land,  and  yet  were  completed  with  all  the  minnteneBS 
and  care  of  the  survey  of  a  private  estate  in  England—the 
momentous  character  of  the  whole  may  be  estimated ;  with  the 
Mr.  Bird's  amoimt  of  genius  and  perseveiance  necessazy  for  its 
•ervioM.  accomplishment.  Yet  it  must  be  recorded,  that  Mr. 
Bird's  great  services  passed  away  without  reward,  and  without 
the  public  recognition  which  they  had  so  eminently  deserved. 

The  supremacy  of  Oriental  learning  was  still  maintained  in 
Calcutta,  and  was  not  overcome  without  a  severe  coa- 
'  "ca^  *^^  tention.  Up  to  1833,  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian  had 
been  supported  by  the  profound  Orientalists  of  the  period,  io 
whose  sight  the  obscure  hymns  of  the  Vedas,  the  graoefol  episodea 
and  fables  of  the  M&h&bh&rut  and  the  Ramiynn,  and  the  bygone 
sciences  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  authors,  possessed  a  charm  ftr 
exceeding  the  extension  of  the  true  knowledge  and  brilliant  sod 
exact  sciences  of  England.  Able  men  argued  on  their  respeedve 
sides  with  great  pertinacity.  Dr.  H.  H.  Wilson  led  the  van  of  & 
Orientalists,  and  was  opposed  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Mr.  BiisB 
Hodgson,  and  Dr.  Duff  of  the  Scotch  Church,  with  a  host  of 
others;  and  the  question  was  finally  debated  in  Council,  whexe 
Mr.  Macaulay  gave  pure  Orientalism  its  death-blow.  Then  the 
English  language,  with  its  flood  of  light  and  truth,  was  opened 
to  the  people  of  India,  as  well  by  the  recognition  of  the  language 
itself  in  public  educational  establishments,  as  by  its  extension  by 
translation  into  the  vernacular  of  every  province :  but  the  adiool 
of  the  Scotch  mission,  with  upwards  of  a  thousand  native  day 
scholars,  instructed  in  Christian  doctrine  as  well  as  English 
literature,  was  of  all  the  most  effectual  refutation  of  the  abstrsct 
love  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  by  which  the  interesting  period  of 
transition  from  old  things  to  new  is  marked. 

The  charter  to  the  company,  extended,  in  1813,  for  twenty 
The  fom-  years,  expired  in  1833,  and  with  it,  their  monopoly  of 
?b!^er  Md  trade  with  China.  It  was  impossible  for  Parliament  to 
monopoij.  ^thstand  the  clamour  of  the  English  nation,  which  ms 
directed  against  the  continuance  of  that  remnant  of  the  oomptny's 
GoTOTn-  fi^c^^si^®  P"^®?®">  w^  w*y  ^orm.  The  new  charter  was 
ment  of  India  limited  to  the  administration  of  India  for  a  farther 
f or?went7*  period  of  twenty  years ;  and  henceforward  the  Conii  of 
^^^'  Directors  became  an  administrative  body  only,  salgert 

to  the  Board  of  Control,  in  many  raspects  with  greater  stringency 
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than  before.    The  almost  only  remaining  stronghold  of  former 
prejudioeSy  the  denial  to  Europeans  of  holding  lands  in  India,  was 
thrown  down,  while  Lord  William  Bentinck's  great  ThepnbUc 
measure  of  opening  the  pubHc  serrice  to  aU  natives  ^„'Sto 
without  distinction  of  caste  or  creed,  was  confirmed  "■"^•^ 
hj  a  q>edal  clause.    A  fourth  presidency  also  was  established  at 
AgrA,  for  the  administration  of  the  north-west  provinces,  and  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe,  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  eminent  services, 
was  appointed  its  governor. 

While  occupied  by  the  momentous  reforms  of  his  administration, 
the  govemor-generaVs  nttention  was  directed  to  the  ^^ 

affiurs  of  Coorg,  in  consequence  of  the  outrageous  pro-       '' 
oeedinga  of  its  rajah,  Veer  Rajendra,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  in  1820.    He  had  committed  a  series  of  atrocious  murders ; 
and  under  the  terror  of  his  revenge,  the  particulars  of  his  conduct 
were  unknown,  till  his  sister  and  her  husband  escaped,  and  threw 
themselves  on  the  protection  of  the  British  authorities.    The  rajah 
was  called  to  account  for  his  acts  of  violence;  but  he  proved 
utterly  intractable  and  defiant,  and  finding  the  local  disorders 
increasing,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  governor-  -^^  ^^  {, 
general  that  he  had  ceased  to  reign.    To  take  possession  <)«i>o««i* 
of  the  province,  a  force  invaded  it  under  the  political  direction  of 
Major-General  J.  S.  Fraser,  which,  though  gallantly  resisted  in 
some  attempts  to  penetrate  the  stupendous  passes  and  defiles,  was 
eventually  successful,  and  the  capital,  Merk&ra,  was  MerUn 
occupied  on  April  6, 1834.    The  rajah,  who  surrendered  occupied. 
to  General  Fraser,  was  removed  to  Benares,  but  ultimately  died 
in  England,  where  he  resided  for  some  years;  and  the  Death  of  the 
affiurs  of  the  country  were  administered  by  a  special  '"l*^ 
commissioner,  until  incorporated  with  those  of  Mysore.    Since 
then,  Coorg  has  become  celebrated  as  a  coffee-growing  district, 
and  has  proved  proportionably  valuable.  Except  Cachar,  Coorg  was 
the  only  territoiy  annexed  to  the  British  dominions  in 
India  during  the  incumbency  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  ofth?^  ^ 
and  the  proclamation  expressed  that  the  act  '  was  in  ^'*"^' 
consideration  of  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people.' 

On  a  review  of  the  political  policy  of  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
it  is  found  to  have  one  uniform  characteristic,  non-in-  Renew  ot 
terference ;  and  every  native  State  in  India,  for  good  ^i^m'S) 
or  for  evil,  was  made  practically  independent  in  its  «»**^«  *«•*««• 
administration.  As  in  the  days  of  Sir  John  Shore,  there  were  no 
great  armies  now  to  be  checked,  or  princes  who  could  infiict 
injury  upon  their  own  subjects,  or  those  of  others,  by  lawlea<i 
plunder  and  internal  commotion ;  yet  it  has  always  been  charged 
againat  the  governor-general,  that  the  principle  he  professed,  and 
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literally  olMeired,  wu  carried  too  far,  and  served  to  weaken  tbe 
paramount  authority  and  prestige  of  British  power  in  Indi&  In 
xffeeu  of  Hyderabad,  a  wasteful  minister  was  allowed  to  wetir 
ence'Si*'**^  the  people  by  exactions  and  want  of  faith,  which 
Hydenbad.  seriously  impaired  the  revenue,  and  created  a  horde  of 
usurers,  Arab  chie&,  Patens,  and  native  bankers,  whoee  exUMliflos 
from  the  people  of  the  districts  assigned  to  them,  in  payment  of 
loans  and  advances,  are  remembered  with  terror.  As  a  relief  to  the 
State,  an  offer  was  made  by  the  governor-general  to  disband  the 
contingent,  for  a  partial  equivalent  in  money  payment ;  but  the 
services  of  this  force  were  invaluable  to  the  Nizam's  Govemmeot, 
as  a  counterpoise  to  its  own  turbulent  feudatories  and  militajT 
chiefs,  and  the  offer,  which  had  been  accepted  in  Nagpoor,  was 
of  declined.  The  pay  and  allowances  of  the  contingem 
the  Niuun't  Were,  howevcT,  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  company's 
com  ngem.  f^^^Q^^  several  staff  appointments  were  abolished,  ind 
other  reductions  of  expense  followed.   The  Court  of  Directors  were, 

however,  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the 
■trance  with  Nizam*s  dominions ;  and  on  September  8, 1835,  a  remon- 
^'  strance  was  written  for  communication  to  His  Highne6B» 
in  which  they  stated,  'that  they  could  not  remain  indifiennt 
spectators  to  the  disorder  and  misrule  which  had  so  long  prevailed 
in  his  territories,'  and  further  signified  that  if  the  present  minister, 
Rajah  Chundoo  Lall,  could  not  provide  remedies  for  them,  he 
should  be  changed,  or  that  other  arrangements  should  be  adopted, 
'  as  might  be  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  securing  good  govon- 
ment'  These  remonstrances  had,  however,  little  practical  effect, 
and  the  minister,  taking  courage  fix>m  the  prevailing  oon-inteife- 
rent  policy,  made  no  change  in  his  system. 
In  Bhop&l,  after  the  accidental  death  of  the  Nawib,  with  whom 

a  treaty  had  been  made  in  1818,  his  widow  adopted 

his  nephew,  but  retained  the  management  of  the  Stite 
in  her  own  hands.  When  the  young  man  attained  his  majority, 
he  was  opposed  by  his  aunt,  and  a  struggle  ensued,  which  involved 
much  bloodshed  in  engagements  between  the  partiea,  in  one  of 
which  the  young  Naw4b  was  defeated.  These  deplorable  events 
might,  in  the  outset,  have    been   summarily  checked   by  the 

governor-general ;  but  he  declined  to  interfere,  and  the 
t1^n-Inte^  local  auarchy  had  afterwards  to  be  suppressed  hy  Sir 
fcrenoe.  Charles  Metcalfe.  In  1833  a  simihir  struggle  for  poirer 
occurred  in  Sindia's  dominions,  between  Junkojee,  the  youth  who 
sindti*  ^^  ^^^  adopted  by  B&iza  Bye,  the  vridow  of  Dowlut 
■Aairs.  Jiio^  and  herself.     In  this  quarrel,  which  threatened 

to  affect  the  peace  of  all  Central  India,  Lord  William  Bentinck 
absolutely  refused  to  interfere ;  and  though  he  visited  Gwalior, 
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left  it  without  attemptiiig  any  settlement.   On  July  10,  the  several 
brigades  of  disciplined  troops,   which  had  taken  different  sides, 
would  have  come  into  collision  but  for  the  personal  efforts  of  the 
Resident,  Colonel  Stewart,  whose  representation  of  the 
serious  danger  which  would  ensue  from   any  actual  of  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  induced  the  governor-general  ^^^^^' 
to  recognise  the  rajah,   and  B6iza  Bye  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  Gwalior.    In  the  State  of  Jeypoor,  another  in- 
stance of  mischief  from  the  non-ezeicise  of  timely    ^^^^^^' 
intervention  resulted  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Blake,  the  assistant  to 
the  Resident,  in  the  streets  of  Jeypoor,  in  1835.    As  at  Mnrder  nt 
Bhop41  and  Gwalior,  there  was  a  minor  prince  at  Jey-  ***"•  ^'*''*' 
poor;  and  the  regency  was  conducted  by  his  mother,  assisted  by  a 
banker,  named  J6ta  Ritm,  believed  to  be  her  paramour.    A  rivalry 
ensued  hetween  the  chiefs  of  the  State  and  this  person,  which 
proceeded  from  bad  to  worse ;  and  though  it  might  have  been 
prevented,  had  timely  measures  been  taken,  the  non-  Kontnter- 
interferent  policy  prevailed.    A  chief  named  Byree  SO.  «««»"••• 
was  eventually  elected  to  the  office  of  minister  by  the  nobles  of 
the  State ;  but  the  struggle  between  him  and  Jota  Rkm  continued ; 
and  the  latter,  believing  the  Resident,  Major  Aires,  to  have  been 
the  author  of  his  loss  of  power,  determined  to  destroy  jt,  ^onie- 
him  and  his  cortege  on  the  occasion  of  an  official  visit  4ucnc«i. 
to  the  minister.      The  plan  was  prematurely  carried  out,  and 
the  Resident  escaped  with  a  slight  wound,  though  Mr.  Blake 
perished. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  One  decisive  act  of  inter- 
ference would  have  been  sufficient  to  prove,  throughout  all 
native  States,  that  disorder  would  not  be  permitted ;  instead  of 
which,  it  was  allowed  to  proceed  without  check,  until  the  parties 
were  compromised  by  their  acts,  and  had  incurred  the  penalty  of 
absolute  punishment  It  was  advanced  in  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck's  justification,  that  his  policy  proceeded  out  of  a  j^^  wiiitam 
desire  to  make  the  rulers  of  native  States  responsible  to  Bentinck> 
their  subjects;  but  though  such  a  motive  was  most  laud-  non•lDtel^ 
able  and  desirable,  it  was  never  declared  as  a  basis  of  non-  ^'^^^"'^^ 
interference ;  and  the  instances  in  which  intervention  was  neces- 
sary to  suppress  public  disorder,  arose  out  of  struggles  for  power 
between  the  highest  authorities  in  the  several  States,  whose  con- 
duct and  proceedings  could  not  possibly  have  heen  affected  by 
their  people  at  large,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  British  Govern* 
ment  was  the  only  real  arbiter. 

Among  ihe  political  events  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  in- 
cumbency, his  famous  interview  with  Runjeet  Singh  at  Roopur, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  in  1831,  must  not  be  passed  over. 
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It  was  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  period ;  and  while 
inteiTiew       *^®  ^^^  TuleT  was  accompanied  by   16,000  of  the 
wttii  Rnojeet  ^ower  of  his  army  and  of  his  chivalry,  the  governor- 
"^  general  contented  himself  with  a  oomparatiTely  small 

escort    The  intercourse  of  the  two  potentates  was  most  lianni>- 
niousy  and  they  separated  with  assurances  of  mutual  good-wiH 
The  only  political  event  of  importance  was  the  embassy  to  Smde^ 
conducted  by  Major  Pottinger,  which  forestalled  the  intentiaiu  of 
Runjeet  Singh  in  that  quarter,  and  will  be  more  prominently 
vediMi         noticed  hereafter.  The  last  act  of  the  govemoF-geneial^t 
college.         administration,  was  the  creation  of  a  medical  oollegB 
in  Calcutta,  in  1835.    Except  the  ancient  Hindoo,  Gredan,  and 
Arabian  systems,  no  means  of  medical  instruction  existed  in 
India.    Of  surgery,  as  based  on  anatomy,  there  was  profound  igno- 
rance, and  the  village  barber  was  the  usual  operator  as  sm^geoo, 
in  cases  of  wounds,  or  hurts ;  while  those  who  had  traditioDal 
knowledge  of  simples  were  the  physicians.    Now,  however,  the 
whole  range  of  European  medical  science,  surgeiy,  and  anatomy,  was 
opened  to  the  pupils,  who  became  at  once  veiy  numerous ;  and  the 
blessings  of  true  medical  instruction  have  since  been  widely  ex- 
tended. 

Lord  William  Bentinck  had  already  sent  home  his  redgnation, 
Lord  William  *°^  having  reached  Calcutta  from  the  Neilghernr  hills, 
Bentinck  where  he  had  proceeded  on  account  of  his  healtli, 
i»ve.  indi..   ^^^  ^^^  England  on  March  20,  1886.    Sir  Chariea 

Metcalfe  held  a  commission  as  provisional  governor-general,  and 
-,  ^  ,        succeeded  him.    It  will  have  been  estimated  by  the 

BirChsrlea  .  .  i     .    .  .  *  i 

Metcalfe        narrative,  that  m  respect  to  admmistrative  refonn  and 

moral  progress,  Lord  William's  incumbency  had  bees 

unequalled  in  India;    but  two   other  efforts  in  the  cause  of 

civilisation  and  humanity,  which  were  spread   over  the  whole 

period  of  his  tenure  of  office,  deserve  brief  record.    By  the  treaty 

of  1818,  the  district  of  Mairwarra,  as  part  of  Aj  mere,  fell 

into  the  possession  of  the  British  Government.    Tbe 

people,  Mairs,  were  found  to  be  unredeemed  savages,  like  the 

Bheels,  who  lived  by  rapine,  and  were  the  dread  of  the  suiround- 

ing  coun^.    For  fourteen  years  Captain  Hall  laboured 

Hall's  and      amoug  this  rudo  people,  wiUi  singular  perseverance,  in 

Diz^'a         their  reclamation  from  many  criminal  practices,  and  his 

refonnt.        succossor.  Captain  Dixon,  completed  what  had  been  so 

ably  begun.    He  constructed  many  great  reservoirs  for  water, 

built  a  city,  and  converted  an  almost  savage  wilderness  into  the 

seat  of  vast  agricultural  improvements.    The  results  of  these  local 

administrations  will  be  found  detailed  in  Dixon's  '  Mairwarra,*  a 

work  fuU  of  interest  to  all  students  of  Indian  subjects. 
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Xnfanticide  was  one  of  those  social  crimes  by  whicli  the  higher 
castes  of  Indian  society  were,  and  may  still  to  some  ex-  ,  ^   ^,_,^ 

•        •    *         ,        4    •\,         ,  -    1        .   »  ^  1  Infanticide. 

tent  be,  infected.    At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,  when  Benares  became  a  British  province,  it  was  found  to 
exist  among  the  Rajpoots,  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan^  itt  pre- 
the  local  commissioner,  who,  in  some  degree,  interposed  ^^^<^ 
checks  upon  it.    He  followed  up  his  good  work  when,  as  governor 
of  Sombay,  he  discovered  that  in  Kutch,  Guzerat,  Malwah,  and 
Rajpootana,  the  practice  of  destroying  female  9hildren  was  even 
more  prevalent  than  in  Bengal.     But  though  some  effect  was 
produced,  and  some  children  had  undoubtedly  been  preserved,  the 
crael  rite  was  by  no  means  eradicated.    In  1833-4  the  question 
^was  taken  up  again  with  great  ardour  by  the  late  Sir  jj^„„,^ 
Jobn  P.  Willoughby,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Sir  P.  Melvil,  f»riu 
and  others ;  and  though  it  is  impossible,  within  the  "*''^'*"  °°* 
scope  of  this  work,  to  follow  the  various  preventive  measures  that 
were  resorted  to,  it  is  due  to  the  officers  to  record  the  humanity 
of  their  motives,  and  their  earnest  and  persevering  endeavours  to 
Buppreae  a  practice  repugnant  to  eyery  good  feeling  of  human 
nature.     Whether  the  restrictive  measures  imposed  upon  the  Raj- 
poots by  registration  of  female  births,  and  other  means,  have  been 
entirely  successful,  may  still  unhappily  be  doubted ;  but  there  is 
at  least  no  question,  that  the  crime  has  greatly  diminished^  even 
in  the  strongest  holds  of  its  former  unchecked  prevalence. 

Another  intervention  in  the  cause  of  humanity  belongs  more 
especially  to  the  Madras  Presidency ;  but  was  encouraged  The  Khdndu 
and  assisted  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  the  utmost  of  °'  ««>on«>*>r. 
his  power.    The  Khdnds,  an  aboriginal  people,  inhabiting  the  hills 
and  forests  west  of  the  Northern  Circars,  were  discovered  Haman 
in  1829  to  be  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  annually,  to  the  ■^^'Jacefc 
'  Earth '  goddess,  numbers  of  children  and  adults,  kidnapped  or 
bought  from  the  population  of  the  low  countries :  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  practice  became  imperative.    But  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  prevent  a  rite  which  had  been  indulged  from  a  period  of  great 
antiquity,  and  on  which  the  Khonds  believed  their  crops  and  their 
material  prosperity  depended.    Captain  Campbell  was 
the  first  officer  deputed  to  the  Khond  district  for  the  camiiticir« 
purpose  of  preventing  the  rite ;  and  he  laboured  for  four  ^**'^' 
yean  unremittingly  for  its  suppression,  rescuing  from  a  horrible 
death  many  hundreds  of  prepared  victims ;  but  ill-health  drove  him 
from  the  provincoi  and  the  relapse  into  the  original  practices  became 
painfully  apparent    His  successor  Major  Macpherson's  endeavours 
were  equally  well  directed ;  but  an  insurrection  broke  out 
against  him,  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  ot  uie 
was  suppressed  with  much  difficulty ;  and  his  proceed-  ^^^^ 
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ings  became  the  subject  of  acrimonious  discusnon,  vbich  was  sot 
closed  till  a  much  later  period.  He  was  replaced  by  Captain,  now 
Colonel,  Campbell,  with  greater  success  than  before ;  and  it  maj 
be  hoped  that  the  authority  established  over  this  wild  race  has 
led  to  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  cruel  rite ;  for  it  is  maoj  years 
since  any  detection  of  its  commission  has  been  reported,  and  the 
KhondSy  by  means  of  education,  and  nearer  contact  with  a  dfilised 
power,  have  lost  many  distinctiTe  featurea  of  their  oi 
savagery. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SIR  CHABLSS  HSTCALFE  AND  LOBD 

AUCKLAND,  1835  TO   1837. 

It  was  reserved  for  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  withdraw  the  Isst 
Freedom  of  restrictions  under  which  the  press  of  India  had  U- 
tbe  preM.  boured  for  so  many  years.  Diuinpr  the  incumbency  of 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  it  had  been  virtually,  if  not  actually, 
free  from  interference;  but  the  old  law  was  still  in  existence,  aad 
might  at  any  time  be  resorted  to  by  any  ruler  of  its  arigiDator 
Mr.  Adams's  tone  of  mind.  The  public  of  Calcutta  had  submitted  a 
memorial  for  the  abolition  of  this  law  before  the  departure  of  the 
governor-general }  but  he  had  declined  to  interfere,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  remained  to  his  successor.  Nor  was  it  long 
The  Act  ^^^^  ^°  abeyance.  Supported  cordially  by  Mr.  Macaa- 
iwaMd.  igy^  the  Act  was  passed  in  the  month  of  September, 

1835,  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  tbe 
grateful  acknowledgements  of  all  classes,  European  and  natire, 
upon  the  freedom  he  had  now  practically  established.  But  the 
Tbe  meMure  measure  nused  a  storm  against  him  in  the  Court  of 
bi'thf  oSm  lectors,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  Of  all  the 
of  Directora.  traditional  prejudices  which  had  been  longest  in  esdst- 
ence,  the  restriction  upon  the  press  was  perhaps  the  most  deariy 
cherished  there.  With  all  his  liberal  opinions,  held  by  many  to 
be  extreme,  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  declined  to  paas  an  Act 
which,  without  consultation  or  watning,  had  now  become  law, 
and  was  irrevocable ;  and  the  man  whose  policy  at  Hydersbsd 
had  been  supported  faithfully,  even  to  a  memorable  and  extreme 
collisioQ  with  the  Board  of  Control,  was  the  author  of 
to8iM?tuuiM  the  so-esteemed  deliberate  indignity.  The  offence  was 
Metcalfe.  unpardoned  and  unpardonable ;  and  from  thenceforth 
the  long  and  emiuAnt  services  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  were  vir- 
tually  cancelled.    The  government  of  Madras,  which  he  had  been 
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led  to  expect,  was  curtlj  denied  him :  and  as  the  presidency  of 
Agra  had  been  reduced,  by  an  arrangement  made  in  England,  to  a 
lieutenant-govemorahip,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  retired  He  retires 
from  India  in  1836^  after  an  unbroken  residence  there  *«>"»  ^^^^* 
of  thirty-six  years.     '  No  man,'  writes  Mr.  Eaye,  his  biographer, 
'  ever  left  India  carrying  with  him  so  many  lively  regrets,  and  so 
many  cordial  good  wishes  from  all  classes  of  the  com-  ^nd  enters 
munity.'    The  remainder  of  his  official  life  was  passed  of^the*^^** 
in  the  employment  of  the  Crown,  and  in  the  adminis-  crowu. 
tration,  successively,  of  Jamaica  and  Canada ;  and  he  eventually 
rec^ved  the  highest  distinction  that  could  be  con-  Hg,,^^<i 
ferred  upon  him,  in  being  raised  to  the  peerage ;  but  to  the 
his  connection  vnth  the  company  was  never  renewed, 
nor  was  any  recognition  made  by  the  court  of   the  faithful 
services  of  one  of   their  most   useful  and  most  distinguished 
6ervant& 

In  succession  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  Hon.  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  was  offered  the  post  of  governors-general;  but  he 
declined  the  honour,  in  consideration  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
and  Lord  Heytesbury  was  appointed.     In  consequence    of   a 
change    of   ministry,  however,  this  nomination  was  Lord 
cancelled,   and  Lord  Auckland  dispatched  to  India,  bel^mes 
who  reached  Calcutta  on  March  3, 1836.    One  of  the  leJSSt'" 
first  Acts  passed  by  him,  on  May  9,  provided  that  no  Ti,e<Biick 
person  was  to  be  considered  exempt  in  civil  suits  from  Act.' 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  judges  who  had  been  established. 
This  regulation,  which  affected  Europeans,  who  had  hitherto  held 
the  privilege  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  was  vehemently 
opposed  in  India,  and  became  the  subject  of  much  acrimonious 
discussion^  under  the  appellation  of  the  *  Black  Act'   The  question 
was  transferred  to  England,  and  debated  in  Parliament,  on  a 
motion  by  Mr.  Ward;  but  it  was  defeated,  and  the  Act  con« 
firmed. 

The  first  political  question  which  Lord  Auckland  had  to  decide, 
was  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Oudh.    The  king,  sncrMsion  to 
Nasir-ood-deen  Hyder,  died  on  July  7, 1887 :  he  left  no  S  oud2." 
issue,  and  having  been  an  only  son,  the  right  of  sue-  variety  of 
cession  was  not  a  little  involved.    Saadut  Ally,  the  ci«iinB. 
grandfather  of  the  late  king,  had  had  ten  sons ;  and  the  two  elder 
being  dead,  the  third,  Nasir-ood-Dowlah,  became  heir  according  to 
Mahomedan  law.    It  was  asserted,  however,  by  the  chief  B^gum, 
widow  of  the  deceased,  that  her  husband  had  adopted  two  boys 
during  his  life,  one  of  whom  had  now  become  heir;  and  the 
queen-mother,  as  she  may  be  styled,  took  measures  to  procure  his 
succession  by  force  of  arms.    Her  retainers  suddenly  took  posses- 
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mon  of  the  palace  by  forcible  entry,  and  were  followed  hj  the 
B^gum,  with  her  prot^g^  Moona  J&n,  and  she  immediatelj  pro- 
claimed the  boy  khig  and  installed  him.  Colonel  Low,  who  had 
reached  the  palace,  protested  against  the  act,  and  escaped  with 
some  difficulty ;  but  the  king  to  be,  Naair-ood-Dowlah, 
derided  remained  her  prisoner.  Colonel  Low  gave  no  time  for 
conduct.  ^^^  insurrection  to  gain  head.  Having  summoned  the 
queen-mother,  he  allowed  her  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  a  reply,  at 
the  end  of  which,  as  she  was  still  defiant,  the  palace-gate  was 
blown  open  by  a  gun,  and  the  courtyard  cleared  of  her  adbeveats, 
with  some  loss  to  them,  while  the  B^gum  and  Moona  Jin.  were 
Kuir-ood-  taken  prisoners.  Nasir-ood-Dowlah  was  then  brooglit 
ulroned  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  RpartmentS|  and  enthroned  by  Colonel  Low, 
crowned.  •^j^q  placed  the  crown  on  the  king's  head  with  his  ovn 
hands. 

On  the  announcement  that  the  right  of  succession  had  fidkn 
on  him,  Nasuvood-Dowlah  had  been  required  by  Colonel  Low 
to  execute  a  paper,  by  which  he  agreed  to  sign  '  any  new  trestr 
that  the  governor-general  may  dictate.'  Colonel  Low^s  spirited 
conduct  throughout  the  disturbance  received  the  govenor- 
general's  ^  high  approbation/  but  of  the  agreement  he  was  not » 
certain.  He  'would  have  been  better  pleased,'  he  wiote^  'if 
Colonel  Low  had  not  accepted  the  unconditional  engagement  of  snb- 
missiveness  which  the  new  king  has  signed.  •  .  .  the  expedieocr  of 
obtaining  from  His  Majesty  the  signature  of  a  previous  agree- 
ment is  the  only  point  on  which  he  feels  that  difference  of  0|Bnioo 
LordAufk-  ™*y^  ^®  entertained.'  And  in  reference  to  the  Oudk 
iMi^minnte  question  at  large,  the  whole  of  Lord  Auckland's  minute 
deserves  perusal.  Two  other  claimants  to  the  throne 
subsequently  appeared,  and  petitioned  the  Indian  Gbvemmeot 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  subject  of  succesaon ;  but  tbe 
original  decision  was  maintained. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  year  1819,  the  descendant  of 
CMC  of  the  Sivajee,  rescued  from  the  imprisonment  in  which  he 
RjOah  of  and  his  family  had  been  kept  by  the  P^hwah,  bad 
been  presented  with  the  territory  of  his  ancestor,  and 
with  Sattara  as  its  capital  Here  he  had  continued  to  reign,  at 
first  in  an  unobtrusive  manner ;  but  latterly,  many  acts  of  intrijnie 
were  brought  home  to  him :  attempts  to  tamper  with  the  fidelitf 
of  native  soldiers  of  the  Bombay  army  were  detected  :  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  naturally  weak  mind  of  the  rajah  was  being  in- 
flated by  adventurers  of  all  descriptions.  He  was  warned  on  severtl 
He  ts  occasions,  in  a  kindly  and  friendly  spirit,  but  in  vain ; 

deposed.        ^^  QQ  September  5, 1839,  he  was  finally  deposed,  under 
a  proclamation  by  the  governor-general;  and  his  brother  received 
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ioTestituTe  as  rajah  in  his  room — but  with  no  modification  of 
the  original  treaty — and  the  ex-rajah  was  sent  to  reside  at  Benares. 
The  follj  and  presumption  of  his  conduct,  the  schemes  by  which 
lie  proposed  to  re-establish  the  Mahratta  power,  are  unparalleled 
in  the  histories  of  such  efforts  in  India,  and  are  only  accountable 
by  the  weakness  of  his  own  intellect  and  the  unceasing  intrigues 
of  the  unscrupulous  Brahmins  and  women  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  influenced. 

Sterner  and  more  eztensiTo  subjects  than  the  insurrection  at 
Liukhnow  or  the  affairs  of  Sattara  were  now  to  occupy  ^^^^^^^^^ 
Liord  Auckland's  attention.   Runjeet  Singh  had  become  tbe  sikha  and 
inroWed  in  a  war  with  Dost  Mahomed,  ruler  of  Af- 
ghanistan.    While  Shah  Soojah  was  occupied  in  an  attempt  to 
repun  his  dominions,  Runjeet  Singh  had  crossed  the  Lidus,  in 
1836,  and  occupied  the  province  of  Pesh&wur,  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Khyber  pass ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  had  assembled  an 
army  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Sinde,  with  the  yiew  of  attack- 
ing the  Ameers,  who,  in  nowise  dismayed,  prepared  to  meet  the 
Sikhs.    This  quarrel  was  arranged  by  Colonel  Pottinger,  the  poli- 
tical agent  in  Sinde ;  but  that  with  the  Afghans  proceeded.    Dost 
Mahomed,  hoping  to  recover  Pesh&wur,  caused  a  holy  war  to  be 
preached  against  the  Sikhs,  and  a  large  force  descending  the  passes, 
appeared  before  Pesh&wur.    The  agents  of  Runjeet  Singh  had, 
however,  been  at  work,  and  on  the  desertion  of  Sooltan  Mahomed 
from  his  brother,  the  whole  Afghan  army  broke  up  and  dispersed. 
Dost  Mahomed  now  addressed  himself  to  the  govemoiw  ^^^   ^^^ 
general,  who  replied  that  he  would  send  an  officer  '  to  med  nppuv* 
discuss  questions  of  commerce,'  but  he  declined  any  governor 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  Punjab.    Left  to  ^*''''''^' 
his  own  resources.  Dost  Mahomed  assembled  another  army,  and 
sent  it  against  Pesh&wur,  under  his  son,  Akbur  Khan,  by  whom, 
on  April  SO,  1837,  the  Sikh  forces  were  completely  defeated  near 
Jumrood,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Khyber.    The  victory,  however, 
was  of  little  use,  for  Runjeet  Singh  sent  heavy  reinforcementB  to 
hiB  army,  and  the  Afghans  were  again  driven  into  the  passes.    At 
that  time,  Lord  Auckland's  envoy.  Lieutenant  Bumes,  soniM  «t 
had  reached  Kabool,  and  his  proceedings  there  must  be  k*'^'- 
briefly  reviewed,  as  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  Afghan  war. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  LORD  ArCKLAKD — THE  APOHAN  WAR, 

1837  TO  1&39. 

Ik  September  1887,  Lieutenant  Alexander  Bunies  reached  EAbool 
Burnei'B  ^  envoy  from  Lord  Auckland  to  Dost  Mahomed.  The 
BubVue^  governor-general  had  not  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  Us 
humed.  promise  to  send  an  officer  to  discuss  questiona  of  com- 

merce. After  his  mission  to  Runjeet  Singh,  in  1831,  Lieutemat 
Bumes  had  proceeded  to  Eabool,  where  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Dost  Mahomed,  and  thence  travelled  into  Central  Ada, 
as  far  as  Bokhara,  returning  to  Bombay  by  way  of  Persia ;  asd 
his  book  of  travels,  soon  afterwards  published,  is  full  of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  countries  then  imperfectly  known  in  England. 
No  one  better  fitted  for  the  deputation  to  Dost  Mahomed  could, 
therefore,  have  been  found ;  for  Lieutenant  Bumee's  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  and  the  people  of  Central  Asia  and  Persia 
was  then  unrivalled.  He  was  received  hospitably  by  the  Ameer, 
with  every  demonstration  of  welcome,  and  a  commercial  treaty  wu 
duly  discussed ;  but  it  was  evident  from  the  first  that  this  was  a  very 

secondary  object  in  the  Ameer's  mind.  He  was  chafing 
iinmed'0  under  the  loss  of  Pesh&wur ;  and  his  whole  endeavoon 
op  n  ouB.  ^^^  applied  to  regain  it.  The  governor-general  had 
certainly  given  him  no  room  to  hope  for  assstance ;  but,  as  com- 
munications among  Eastern  potentates  usually  represent  one  thing, 
and  mean  quite  another,  the  Ameer  perhaps  concluded  that 
Bumes's  mission,  openly  in  regard  to  trade,  meant,  in  reality,  the 
discussion  of  the  politics  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab.  He  had 
also  discovered  that  a  morbid  dread  of  Russian  influence  existed 
in  India ;  and  he  knew  that  the  people,  credulous  and  ignorant, 
had  already  become  impressed  with  the  possibility  of  Russian  in- 
terference.   Dost  Mahomed,  therefore,  contrived  to  fill  Bunes's 

mind  with  apprehension  of  Russian  intrigue,  which  wu 
cnpum  confirmed  by  news  from  Persia ;  and  on  December  19, 
vicoTich.  1837,  Captain  Vicovich,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Rosaian 
consul-general  at  Orenburgh,  arrived  at  Eabool,  with  a  letter  from 
Count  Simonich,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Tehran. 

There  was  nothing  definite  in  the  letter ;  but  the  expreanoas, 
Bornei>a  *  trvLBt  him  with  your  secrets,'  and  '  I  beg  you  will  bok 
opinion  of      upon  him  as  myself,  and  take  his  words  as  if  from  me,* 

might  mean  a  great  deal.    If  Bumea  had  considered  for 
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a  moment  the  impoasibilitj  of  any  sudden  adTanoe  by  Bussia,  or 
the  equal  imposalbility  of  any  real  impression  by  Persia  on  the 
Afghans,  in  furtherance  of  Russian  designs,  he  would  not  have 
written  as  he  did  to  Lord  Auckland,  that  '  much  more  rigorous 
proceedings  than  Government  might  wish  or  contemplate  are 
neceasary  to  counteract  Russian  or  Persian  intrigue  in  this  quarter 
than  have  yet  been  exhibited.'  When  an  explanation  v^as  sought 
by  the  British  Government,  Captain  Vicovich's  proceedings  were 
entirely  disowned  by  Count  Nessebrode ;  but  meanwhile,  Ticovich 
had  besn  the  means  of  bringing  the  affairs  of  Bumes's  mission  to  a 
criais.  Doet  Mahomed  would  have  infinitely  preferred  an  alliance 
with  the  English;  but  the  envoy's  instructions  left  no  loophole 
for  a  political  treaty,  and  in  proportion  as  the  truth  became  more 
and  mote  evident,  the  encouragement  of  Vicovich  became  the 
more  impressive.  Lord  Auckland's  letters  to  Dost  LordAuek- 
Mahomed  were  also,  unhappily,  of  a  curt  and  dictatorial  *^^'*  i«'^'*> 
nature ;  for  they  not  only  held  out  no  hope  of  friendly  intervention 
between  him  and  Runjeet  Singh,  but  bade  him  dismiss  Vicovich 
and  the  Russians,  and  allow  matters  with  the  Sikhs  to  remain  as 
they  were.  At  this  crisis,  too.  Dost  Mahomed  was  labouring  under 
the  pressure  of  other  perplexities.  The  chiefs  of  Kandahar,  hia 
brothers,  had,  under  Rus.4an  influence,  thrown  them-  pc„isn 
selves  into  alliance  with  Persia ;  and  the  King  of  Persia,  inwiguo«. 
assisted  by  Russian  money,  Russian  officers,  and  the  presence  of 
Comit  Simonich  himself,  had  laid  siege  to  IIer4t  By  what 
meana  that  important  place  was  defended  by  a  young  Defence  ot 
Engliah  artillery  officer,  Edward  Pottinger,  who  was  ^®'**- 
tiavelling  in  Central  Asia,  and  was  at  Herat  when  it  was  invested, 
forma  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the  period.  The 
Persians  were  ultimately  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  1838,  and 
retire ;  but  the  complicity  of  the  Russians  was  too  public  to  escape 
animadversion,  and,  added  to  the  apprehension  which  Buroes^s  dis- 
patches had  produced,  no  doubt  excited  much  uneasiness  in  India, 
as  well  to  the  Government  as  among  the  people. 

Lord  Auckland  considered  one  of  three  courses  must  be  followed. 
First,  strict  adherence  to  the  line  of  the  Indus ;  to  assist  ^^  ^^^^ 
l>oat  Mahomed ;  or  to  re-establish  Shah  Soojah,  the  ex-  land** 
king,  in  Kabool,  assisted  by  men  and  money.    He  un-  ^^'  °  **^ 
happily  decided  on  the  latter  course.   To  assist  Dost  Mahomed  and 
hia  brothers  at  Kandahar  would  at  once  provoke  the  enmity  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  and  the  only  safe  and  consistent  course— to  guard 
the  Indus,  and  abandon  Central  Asian  politics  and  in-  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
trigues — waa  thrown  aside.    Accordingly,  Mr.  Mac-  ten's  nevutt*^ 
nagbten,  then  secretary  to  Government,  was  dispatched 
to  Runjeet  Singh ;  and  after  detailing  the  views  of  the  governor- 
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genetaly  succeeded  in  negotiAting  a  tripartite  treaty  between  the 
Execution  of  ^"^^  *^®  Sikhs,  and  Shah  Soojah,  ikte  ex-king  of 
the  tripartite  Afghanistan,  who,  for  many  years  a  fiigitire  from  his 
treaty.  countiy,  had  resided  at  Loodhiana  on  a  pension  gxmnted 

him  by  the  Goyemment  of  India. 
In  Eabool,  Dost  Mahomed  had  continued  to  hope  to  the  bst. 

On  April  23|  1638,  he  frankly  informed  Barnes  that,  ss 
upon  Doat      he  had  now  no  expectation  from  the  British  GoTem- 
°°*  ment,  the  necessities  of  the  countiy  required  that  hs 

should  seek  for  assistance  elsewhere — ^a  conclusion  not  suxprisu^, 
when  the  Persians,  assisted  by  the  Russians,  were,  it  was  con- 
sidered, on  the  point  of  taking  Herat — ^when  his  brothers  of  Kan- 
dahar had  already  joined  the  Persians — and  when  the  needlessly 
supercilious  letter  of  Lord  Auckland  contained  expressions  whidb 
not  only  forbade  hope,  but  were  offenaiTe  enough  to  provoke  retalia- 
tion. His  last  letter  to  Bumes,  however,  is  calm,  truthful,  and 
friendly  in  spirit,  and  its  conclusion  runs  as  follows : — '  I  expected 
very  much  from  your  Government,  and  hoped  for  the  protection 
and  enlargement  of  Afghanistan.  Now  I  am  disappointed,  which 
I  attribute,  not  to  the  ill-favour  of  the  English,  but  to  my  oint 
bad  fortune.*  Lieutenant  Bumes  left  Kabool  on  April  26,  on  his 
return  to  India,  and  for  the  present,  his  diplomatic  opponent, 
Yicovich,  remained  there,  triumphant. 
To  strengthen  Mr.  McNeill's  position  with  the  Persian  Court, 

Lord  Auckland  directed  the  Bombay  Government  to 
from  Boinhaj  dispatch  a  small  expedition  to  Earrack,  an  island  in  the 

Persian  Gulf :  which,  consisting  of  400  men,  arrived 
there  on  June  19, 1838 ;  but  as  no  war  had  been  declared  against 
Persia,  no  notice  beyond  a  complimentary  offer  of  the  place  was 
taken  of  the  movement  by  the  Persian  court.  It  waa,  nevertb»> 
it«  effect  In  ^^3,  the  means  of  procuring  the  execution  of  a  paper  of 
Feraia.  several  important  clauses  by  the  king ;  one  of  which 

guaranteed  Her&t  from  any  future  molestation  by  Persia.  The 
whole  of  these  entangled  affairs  might  very  well  have  rested  here. 
Herdt  was  saved  and  made  safe  for  the  future ;  the  Russian  insti- 
gations of  Pemia  had  failed  of  effect.  Dost  Mahomed  could  not  but 
see  that,  apart  from  Persia,  the  Russian  promises  meant  nothing, 
and  the  interposition  of  good  offices  between  him  and  Runjeet 
Singh  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  have  been  accepted  by  both. 
The  governor-general,  and  his  secretaries — for  there  is  no  questaon 
now,  that  they  had  far  more  to  do  with  the  succeeding  measures 
than  he  had — ^were,  however,  determined  to  carry  out  their  original 
The  stmiah  plan :  to  displsco  Dost  Mahomed,  and  to  replace  him  by 
mantieato.  q^^^  Qooisih ;  Bud^u  Octobor  1,  1838,  the  celebrated 
manifesto  was  issued  at  Simlah,  which  explained  the  grounds  of 
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procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India  in  a  distinct  and 
authoritatiTe  manner. 

It  18  a  recapitulation  of  all  tbo  previous  events ;  but  it  is  as 
'weak  in  argument  as  untnie  in  the  assumptions  it  in- 
dalg^  in;  unfair  to  Dust  Mahomed,  unjust   to  the 
people  of   Afghanistan,  in  forcing    upon    them   an    unpopular 
moniirch  ahready  expelled  from  his  throne,  and  whose  repeated 
attexnpta  to  regain  it  had  been  resented  and  defeated;  and  in 
respect  to  the  object  of  the  expedition,  altogether  as  delusive  as 
it  'waa  dangerous   and  inexpedient.     It  is  unfair,  however,  to 
throw  the  whole  obloquy  of  the  measure  on  Lord  Auckland.    Sir 
John  Hobhoose,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  f..  ,  ^ 
opeDlj  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  HobhouM'a 
had  aathorised,  perhaps  directed,  the  interference ;  but  ^  ^' 
as  hia  diDpateh  has  never  become  public,  it  is  impossible  to  state 
how^  far  its  provisions  agreed  with  the  manifesto  drawn  up  by  the 
Indian  secretaries.     With  the  exception  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse, 
ho'wever,  every  Indian  statesman  of  consideration  di»- 
approved  of  the  war  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  be-  Indian 
tween  Lord  WilHam  Bentinck,  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  "'*'*«"*"• 
Lord  Wellesley,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion — which,  indeed,  was  shared  by  all  reflective 
men  in  England  and  in  India.    But  the  die  was  cast :  and  towards 
the  dose  of  November  l&iS,  one  of  the  best  equipped  An  Indian 
armies  that  India  had  ever  furnished  assembled  at  ^\    , 

niarcnea  for 

rerooepoor,  and  on  December  10  commenced  its  march,  Afgbantaun. 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton — Sir  Henry  Fane 
the  commander-in-chief,  remaining  in  India.  Lord  Auckland  and 
Runjeet  Singh  met  at  Ferozepoor,  where  the  army  was  inspected, 
and  an  interchange  of  magnificent  hospitalities  took  place ;  but 
the  ceremonies  did  not  pass  over  without  an  occurrence  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Sikhs  as  a  disastrous  omen.  In  proceeding 
to  inspect  two  highly-finished  guns,  which  were  part  of  the  pre- 
sents to  be  made  to  him,  Runjeet  Singh  stumbled,  and  fell  flat 
on  hia  face  before  them.  He  was  not  injured,  but  the  omen  was 
not  the  less  considered  eviL 

Before  the  final  departure  of  the  troops,  news  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Her&t,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Russo-Persian 
intrig^,  had  been  received.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
reversement  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  movement,  which  ou^ht 
not  to  have  been  neglected  ,*  but  the  actors  in  the  great  drama 
wen  too  far  compromised  by  the  manifesto  to  recede,  and  after 
retaining  a  portion  of  the  army,  the  rest  proceeded  to  The  Benaai 
DaduTy  on  Uie  northern  frontier  of  Sinde,  to  form  a  in'^Biude!'* 

TT 
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junction  with  the  Bombay  force  of  5,000  men  adyandng  from 
Bombay  by  way  of  Sinde,  under  Sir  John  Keane. 

When  the  Bombay  army  landed  at  Vikhur,  on  the  south  ooist 
Mornneots  of  Sinde,  there  seemed  every  probability  of  its  hanBg 
Bomter  ^^  ^9^^  ^^  '^^y  through  the  oountiy.  As  long  is  tb« 
lorce.  fjite  of  Herdt  was  doubtful,  the  Ameers,  it  was  alleged, 

had  intrigued  deeply  with  Persia.  Persian  envoys  had  been  r- 
oondnctof  ceiTed  at  their  capital,  and  the  British  agent,  Csp- 
the  Ameers,  ^jy  Esfltwick,  had  been  insulted,  and  even  threat- 
ened with  assassination.  The  Ameers  had  most  reluctantly  sab* 
mitted  to  the  treaty  of  1833,  which  precluded  that  ndlitarT 
stores  or  troops  should  pass  along  the  line  of  the  Indus,  by  kod 
or  by  water;  but  they  were  now  informed  by  the  governo> 
general,  that  in  the  present  emergency,  the  provifdons  of  tbtf 
article  must  be  suspended.  Before  two  British  armies,  one  oa 
the  north  and  one  on  the  south,  the  Ameers  were,  howeTer, 
perfectly  helpless.  They  were  obliged  to  pay  a  proportioa  cf 
arrears  of  tribute,  which  had  not  been  demanded  for  thirty  Tt^iis, 
and  for  which  they  held  Sbah  Soojah's  solemn  sc- 
f  ro*ry  quittaucc,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  three  lacs  of 

^"  '  rupees,  paid  to  him  in  1833 ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Sir 
John  Keane's  force  at  Hyderabad,  they  executed  a  subsidian' 
intiniida.  treaty,  on  February  6, 1839,  which  had  already  beea 
datioii.  prepared,  binding  them  to  pay  three  lacs  a  year  for  the 

suppoit  of  troops  to  be  stationed  in  Sinde.  It  was  their  only 
alternative,  as  Colonel  Pottinger  informed  them,  against  complete 
subjection,  if  not  annihilation ;  and  the  important  fort  of  Boltkur 
-was  obtained  from  the  Ameers  of  Northern  Sinde  by  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  under  similar  intimidation.  There  wai  no 
doubt,  as  Lord  Auckland  wrote  to  the  Secret  Committee,  thtt 
'  our  political  and  military  ascendency  in  that  country  (Siode)  l^ 
now  finally  declai*ed  and  confirmed  ; '  but  the  means  employed, 
and  in  particular  the  exaction  of  the  obsolete  tribute  from  the 
Ameers,  and  the  imposition  of  a  subsidiary  treaty,  have  left  theee 
transactions  under  a  stigma  which  they  will  never  recover. 
The  Bengal  and  Bombay  armies,  now  united  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  John  Keane,  advanced  from  Sinde  into 
lo-the  Afghanistan,  by  the  Boldn  and  Khojuk  passes— tre- 

o  an  pas*,  nioudous  uarrow  defiles  between  precipices  serenl 
thousands  of  feet  high.  At  Quettah,  between  the  Bolan  and 
Khojuk  passes,  the  army  halted  for  a  few  days,  already  much 
straitened  for  want  of  provisions ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
siinii  Boojah  ™^^*^»  Shah  Soojah,  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops, 
Kaadah*^'^^  entered  Kandahar  without  opposition^  where,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  he  was  formallv  en- 
throned on  May  8,  1839. 


ij?J^-- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

LORD  AUCELAND's  ADMINISTRATION   (continued) — THE  AFGHAN 

WAR,  1839  TO  1841. 

Mr.  Katb's  'Afghan  War/  Havelock's  narrative,  Eyre*8  narrative 
of  military  operations,  and  other  puhlications,  independently  of  the 
official  documents,  give  so  complete  and  vivid  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  events,  that  varied  and  interesting  as  those  in  Afghan- 
istan were,  it  is  only  possible  here  to  give  a  brief  detail  of  the 
mnst  important    On  June  27,  the  British  army  was  in  a  condition 
to  recommence  its  march  from  Kandahar  upon  Kabool ;  Tbe  Brituh 
and  proceeded  by  way  of  Ghuzny,  the  ancient  capital  ISviiceB  on 
of  Mahmood,  the  conqueror  of  India,  where  it  arrived  «»»n*"y- 
on  July  20.  This  fortress  was  found  to  be  much  stronger  than  had 
been  anticipated.    The  battering  guns  had  been  left  at  Kandahari 
and  to  call  them  up  would  have  delayed  the  army  for  an  indefinite 
period.    Ghuzny  was  strongly  garrisoned  and  well  provisioned, 
and  the  only  hope  of  reducing  it  was  by  a  coup  de  main,  directed 
Against  one  of  the  gates ;  the  wet  ditch,  the  high  escarpment  of 
the  eminence  on  which  the  walls  were  built,  and  the  lofty  rampart, 
rendering  escalade  impossible.     On  the  21st  a  reconnaissance  was 
made,  and  information  received  from  a  nephew  of  Dost  ^h^  gtorm 
Mahomed,  of  the  interior  defences.    The  northern  or  o'g»>«">»3- 
Kabool  gate  was  selected  as  the  point  of  attack,  and  during  the 
darkness  and  stormy  condition  of  the  night,  300  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, sewed  into  bags,  was  placed  against  the  gates  without 
being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  by  Capt^  Peat  of  the  Bombay 
EngineerB,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Durand  and  Macleod  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers,  who  fixed  and  lighted  the  fuse  and  retired 
The  effect  of  the  explosion  was  tremendous ;  the  gate  was  blown 
in,  and  Colonel  Dennie,  at  the  head  of  H.M.'s  13th  Light  Infantry, 
rushed  in.    It  was  still  dark,  and  though  the  Afghans  rallied,  and 
opposed  the  stormers  with  much  resolution,  they  were  driven  back 
^ith  heavy  loss,  and  at  daylight  the  British  flag  w  as  hoisted  on 
^he  dtadel.    Colonel  Sale,  who  had   followed  with  the   main 
body  of  attack,  was  informed  by  a  wounded  officer  that  the 
advance  party  had  failed,  and  a  retreat  was  even  sounded ;  but 
the  error  was  retrieved  as  soon  as  made,  and  all  opposition  was 
quickly  overcome.  Brigadier  Sale  was,  however,  severely  wounded, 
and  his  combat,  hand  to  hand,  with  a  brave  adversary,  whom  he 
slew,  is  spiritedly  described  by  Ilavelock.    More  than  500  of  the 

tt2 
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enemy  had  fallen,  and  1,600  were  taken  prisonen,  with  the 
governor,  Ilyder  Khan,  the  brother  of  Doet  Mahomed.  The  loss 
of  the  British  army  was  180  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom 
eighteen  were  officers ;  and  the  renown  of  the  yictoty  was  en- 
hanced by  the  moderation  and  good  conduct  of  the  soldiers  h\ 
whom  it  was  won. 

After  a  halt  for  a  week,  the  army  resumed  its  progress  withoat 
r'>ionH  opposition ;  and  at  the  same  time  Colonel  Wade  wai 

mivnnrr  hr  advAucing  with  the  king's  forces  and  the  Sikh  oontin- 
the  Kiijrber.  gent  through  the  Khyber  pass^  which  was  ill  defended. 
These  combined  operations  induced  Dost  Mahomed  to  send  bis 
brother,  Jubbur  Khan,  to  the  envoy,  Mr.  MacnaghteB. 
iiied  tre«t«  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace.  The  Ameer  proposed  to 
forpmce.  acknowledge  Shah  Soojah  as  king,  and  requixed  that 
he  should  be  nominated  prime  minister.  These  tenna  were  re- 
jected; but  the  Ameer  was  promised  an  honourable  reodenee  in 
India,  an  alternative  which  he  refused,  and  unable  to  rallj  any 
force  for  the  defence  of  Kabool,  he  left  the  city  on  August  3,  on 
his  way  towards  the  mountains  of  B&mian.  He  waa  pmsaed, 
^  though  in  vain,  by  Captain  Outram.    On  Augint  7, 

enter*  the  army  reached  Kabool,  and  Shah  Soojah  made  a 

triumphal  entry  into  bis  capital,  after  an  absence  of 
thirty  years  in  exile. 

Profuse  honours  were  showered  upon  many  concerned  in  the 
„  expedition.    The  thanks  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 

ronf erred  bj  and  the  CouTt  of  Dirsctors  were  accompanied  tj  toe 
^^'^  presentation  of  an  earldom  to  Lord  Auckland.  Sir 
John  Keane  was  nused  to  the  peerage;  Mr.  Macnaghten  ind 
Colonel  Pottinger  were  made  baronets,  and  some  of  the  aaperior 
officers  received  the  order  of  the  Bath  in  different  degrees.  Sb«h 
Soojah  also  established  the  Dooranee  order,  in  three  cluses* 
which  was  conferred  on  officers  named  by  him,  and  struck  & 
medal  to  be  given  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  present  at  the  capture 
of  Ghuzny. 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition  having  been  accomplished, 
the  Bombay  column  was  directed  to  return  to  India:  but  thf 
greater  part  of  the  Bengal  troops  remained  at  KabooL  TranqaiUitT 
was  not  yet  assured.  Kamr&n  of  Her4t  was  busy  with  intrigues 
with  Persia  and  Russia,  and  the  GhiUyes  of  the  mountains  wen 
turbulent  and  disaffected.  On  its  way  back,  a  force  from  tb« 
Kheiift  Bombay  column,  under  General  Willshire,  was  du- 

captured.  patched  against  Khelit,  which  waa  captured  by  him, 
in  a  spirited  assault,  on  November  13.  Mehr^b  Khan,  its  chief, 
other  was  killed  in  its  defence,  with  400  of  his  adherentii. 

mentl^         and  2,000  were  taken  prisoners.      Other  operaliooi 
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against  rebellious  chiefs  followed,  in  all  of  which  the  British  forces 
were  triumphant.  Many  of  these  affairs  were  attacks  upon  strong- 
holds bravely  defended ,  which  gave  occasion  for  the  display  of 
great  gallantry  by  the  men  and  officers  who  assailed  them.  It 
was  impossible,  indeed,  for  organised  rebellion  to  gain  head,  and 
the  petty  insurrections  were  the  normal  condition  of  a  people  and 
country  always  lawless  and  distracted,  and  resenting  the  imposition 
of  a  settled  and  apparently  powerful  government. 

Meanwhile,  the  evil  omen  to  Runjeet  Singh,  which  has  been 
incidentally  mentioned,  was  literally  fulfilled.  ^'^  ]>e.t  « 
June  27,  1S39,  he  died  at  Lahore,  aged  fifty-seven.  kuuJmc 
In  the  course  of  the  forty  years  of  his  career,  he  had  ""'*' 
not  only  consolidated  the  heretofore  distracted  Sikh  chieftains  and 
interests,  but  he  had  created  an  army  of  80,000  men  of  all  arms, 
with  dOO  admirable  guns,  disciplined  by  two  French  officers, 
MonAeurs  Ventura  and  AUard,  who,  in  1822,  had  joined  him  as 
military  adventurers.  They  were  good  soldiers,  and  by  their  skill, 
temper,  and  personal  bravery,  had  not  only  won  their  positions, 
but  had  formed  a  better  army  than  Sindia's  under  De  Boigne,  the 
Nizam's  under  Raymond,  or  Holkar*s  under  Dudrenec.  They  had 
better  material  in  men,  and  had  India  been  free  for  their  opera- 
tions, would  have  overrun  Ilindostan.  But  Runjeet  Singh  was 
too  consdous  of  the  power  of  the  English  to  provoke  collision 
with  them.  From  the  day  on  which  he  had  signed  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  Metcalfe,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  never 
swerved  from  his  good  faith,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  no  more, 
that  it  was  discovered  that  he  alone  perhaps,  of  all  the  Sikh 
authorities,  had  been  truly  honest  in  his  professions  and  in  his 
acta. 

Runjeet  Singh  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Kurruk  Singh,  who 
was  totally  unfitted  to  reign;  and  Ndo  Nih&l  Singh,  Kurm^stofb 
with  Dhy^n  Singh  of  Jummoo,  became  possessed  of  'ucceeds. 
the  real  executive  power.  A  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Lahore 
court  was  speedily,  and  very  inconveniently,  manifest;  remon- 
strances were  made  against  the  transmission  of  British  troops  and 
stores  through  the  Punjab,  and  communications  with  disaffected 
Afghan  chiefs  by  the  Sikh  authorities  on  the  frontier  were  de- 
tected. Sir  William  Macnaghten*s  remonstrances  were 
loud  and  constant :  and  he  even  advised  Lord  Auckland  rcKurd  to  tho 
to  break  with  the  Sikhs  altogether.  Such  a  course 
w^as,  however,  manifestly  impossible ;  but  the  anxiety  imposed  by 
their  attitude  was  not  the  less  constant  Fresh  apprehensions, 
too,  were  excited  by  the  Russian  expedition  to  Khiva,  in  Novem- 
ber IddO,  which  was  fatal  to  most  of  the  troops  employed ;  and 
proved,  if  more  proof  were  necessary,  that  any  advance  by  Russia, 
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if  made  at  all,  must  be  the  work  of  years,  while  the  melancholT 
fate  of  Stoddart  and  Conollj  at  Bokhara,  and  the  imposBibility  of 
interference  to  rescue  or  protect  them,  threw  a  gloom  over  the 
Central  Asian  question,  which  time  has  not  removed. 

The  winter  of  1839  was  passed  by  Shah  Soojah  and  Sir  William 
The  BsiA  Macnaghten  at  Jellalabad ;  and  on  the  king's  return  to 
up'tu  tifil''''''  the  capital,  he  required  that  the  Bala  Hissar,  a  fort  and 
ki>>ir.  palace  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  dty, 

ahould  be  made  over  to  him.  It  was  in  Tain  that  the  most  expe- 
rienced military  officers  protested  against  its  evacuatian,  and 
showed  the  danger  which  would  attend  the  location  of  the  British 
forces  in  any  other  position ;  the  Bala  Hieaar  was  given  up,  sod 
to  this  suicidal  act,  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  occttpatioa 
of  Kabool  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed.  During  tl« 
Local  dis-  whole  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1840,  Afghanistan 
turb»nce«.  yj^g^  unusually  excited  and  turbulent ;  and  in  Beloi>- 
chistan,  the  chief  who  had  been  elected  to  rule  over  KheUt  was 
driven  out  by  the  adherents  of  Mehrab  Khan,  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  first  assault  of  the  fort,  and  his  son  occupied  the  place. 
General  Nott  had,  therefore,  to  march  from  Kandahar  and  retake 
,^     .,        Khelat.    Meanwhile,  Dost  Mahomed  was  a  perpetual 

Proceedings  _  .         .'  -r-r      ^      «    /.  ,    » 

of  Dose  Ma-  source  of  apprehension.  He  had  first  proceeded  to 
Bokhara,  but  was  ill  received  there,  and  obtained  pro- 
tection from  the  Wullee  of  Khooloom ;  where,  having  raised  som« 
rude  Oozbek  levies,  he  attempted  to  invade  Afghaniatan,  bat  was 
met  and  defeated  by  Colonel  Dennie,  on  September  18.  The 
Ameer  was  now  obliged  to  fly  from  place  to  place,  and  on  Xo- 
idsbeha-  Tember  2,  he  was  attacked  at  Purwandurrah,  by  a  force 
SS^i^f^"^  imder  Sir  Robert  Sale.  On  this  occasion,  the  2nd 
Gavairy.  Bengal  Native  CaTaliy  disgraced  themselves  by  flight 
before  not  more  than  200  Afghan  horBe,  who  accompanied  th^ 
Ameer,  and  the  number  of  the  regiment  was  subsequently  erased 
from  the  record  of  the  army.  On  that  occasion,  Dost  Mahomed 
escaped ;  but  finding  resistance  hopeless,  he  next  dir 
bomedsor-  rode  to  Kabool,  and  meeting  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  in 
"^°  '^  his  evening  ride,  surrendered  himself  to  bim«  and 
claimed  his  protection.  Ilis  brother,  Jubbur  Khan,  had  pre- 
Tiously  surrendered,  and  with  all  the  ladies  of  the  family  had  bees 
sent  honourably  to  India.  On  November  12,  Do6t 
i>cii»ioned  in  Mahomed  followed  them,  and  Sir  W.  Macnaghten 
'"**'**  having  written  warmly  in  his  behalf,  an  allowance  <u 

two  lacs — ^20,000/. — ^per  year,  was  settled  on  him  by  the  governor- 
general^  whose  honoured  guest  he  remained. 
in«arrf  Q.  ^be  insurrections  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  pti^ 

ti^'u*-  tially  suppressed  in  1840,  recommenced  in  the  spring 
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of  1841 ;  Hnd  it  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  manual, 
to  follow  them  and  their  various  causes  and  results.  The  absence 
of  Dost  Mahomed,  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  Afghanistan,  seemed  only  to  increase  disorder ;  and  in 
proportion  as  partial  insurrections  were  quelled,  a  desire  seems  to 
hare  sprung  up  among  the  principal  Afghan  chiefs  to  ^^ 
rid  themselves,  by  one  combined  effort,  of  English  (>ftiie 
domination.  There  is  no  doubt  tUat  the  English,  at  °'  *  * 
this  time,  were  more  unpopular  than  the  Shah :  and  Sir  Alexander 
Bumea,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  city  of  Kabool,  probably  the 
moet  unpopular  among  them ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  envoy  saw 
any  cause  for  alarm.  Unhappily,  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  who  had 
hitherto  commanded  the  forces  in  Afghanistan,  resigned  his  post, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Elphinstone,  an  aged  and  indrm 
person,  entirely  unfitted  for  a  duty  which,  at  any  time,  might  re- 
quire constant  and  severe  exertion  in  the  field.  After  ^be  new  can- 
the  evacuation  of  the  Bala  Ilissar,  the  troops  had  been  *«n'»e"f- 
cantoned  in  the  plain  without  the  city  of  Kabool,  but  they  were 
not  massed  together,  and  they  were  separated  from  their  stoies  and 
proviaions.  Warnings  of  the  plot  which  was  now  in  progress 
were  not  wanting  either  to  the  envoy  or  to  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
but  they  were  treated  with  disdain,  if  not  with  incredulity,  and 
orders  for  the  return  of  considerable  portions  of  the  Kabool  and 
Kandahar  forces  to  India  were  not  suspended. 

In  England,  the  enormous  expense  of  the  expedition  and  its 
political  charges  had  alarmed  the  Court  of  Directors ;  Tt,e  conn  or 
and  they  advised  a  general  retirement  from  Afghanistan  ]^^^" 
at  the  very  earliest  period.    It  would  have  been  well  "?n«ro«'nt. 
if  this  judicious  order  or  direction  had  been  literally  carried  out ; 
but  it  was  very  evident  that  Shah  Soojah's  authority  had  not 
been  firmly  established :  it  was  considered  inexpedient,      ^ 
if  not  dishonourable,  to  abandon  him,  and  Lord  Auck-  toree* 
land,  by  a  majority  in  Council,  determined  that  the  " 
forces  should  renuun.    The  utmost  economy  and  retrenchment  of 
actual  expenditure  was  urged  upon  the  envoy,  and  the  pecuniary 
measures  adopted  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Ghilzye  chiefs,  and 
other  influential  persons,  only  hastened  the  catastrophe,  piot  of  tbe 
On  November  1,  at  a  secret  meeting  of  the  chiefs  in  the  ch'***- 
city  of  Kabool,  Abdoolla  Khan,  one  of  those  who,  it  is  admitted, 
had  been  grossly  insulted  by  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  proposed  that 
his  house  should  be  attacked  next  day.    Bumes  was  warned  of 
thia  conspiracy  by  several  native  friends ;  but  he  was  incredulous, 
though  he  applied  for  a  reinforcement  of  his  escort,  and  even  after 
a  visit  from  the  Shah's  prime  minister,  Oosman  Khan,  who  im- 
plored him  to  proceed  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  remained.    The 
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particulATs  of  the  clofiing  scene  need  not  be  related :  his  boose  'waa 
„,  ^  „         forced,  and  in  a  Tain  attempt  to  eecape  in  diacniise,  be 

RlrA.Buraes         ,,.,,,         /-,i      ,  ,..       VT  . 

umrdcred.      and  hiB  brother  Charles  were  literally  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  mob,  and  his  escort  perished  to  a  man.     Xo 
attempt  was  made  by  tiie  envoy  or  General  Elphinstone,  though 
they  knew  of  the  gathering  tumult,  to  suppress  it,  or  to  restcue  tibe 
oiiicers  in  the  dty ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of 
their  irresolution  without  indignation.    The  only  effort 
was  made  by  the  king  himself,  who  dispatched  a  regi- 
ment of  his  own  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Sir  Alexander  Barnes ; 
but  the  mob  held  possession  of  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city — 
he  WAS  already  dead— and  it  was  beaten  back  with  a  loss  of  200 
men,  and  only  saved  b)r  a  reinforcement  sent  by  Brigadier  Shehon 
from  the  Bala  Hissar. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ADXINISTRATION  OF  LORD  AUCKLAND   (conduded) — THIS  BEIS£AT 

FROM  XABOOL,  1841   TO  1842. 

Besides  the  force  actually  at  Kabool,  there  were  Bombay  ^oc/pe 
GeneniiNott  **  Kandahar,  under  the  command  of  General  Nott, 
it  un»t>ie  to     \irliich  were  under  orders  to  return  to  India.    Onlr  a 

ftdFunrc  on  ^^  * 

KabooL  portion  of  them,  under  Colonel  Maclaren,  had  com- 
raenced  their  march,  when  General  Nott,  on  November  14,  received 
a  despatch  from  Kabool,  dated  the  drd,  requiring  him  to  march 
thither  with  all  his  forces.  This,  however,  was  impoasibley  on 
account  of  deep  snow,  which  had  rendered  Colonel  Maclaren's 
progress  impossible,  and  he  was  recalled.  Sir  Robert  Sale  was  also 
ordered  back  from  the  eastern  passes ;  but  the  enemy  had  occupied 
the  defiles  in  force,  and  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  into 
Jellalabad  for  winter  quarters.  The  only  reinforcement  which 
arrived  at  Kabool  was  the  37th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  which 
had  been  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  Khoord  Kabool  pass,  and 
which  arrived  in  perfect  order  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Xo 
steps  were  taken  either  to  reinforce  Brigadier  Shelton,  who  was  in 
the  Bala  Hissar,  or  to  organise  any  attack  upon  the  insurgents, 
now  hourly  increasing  in  numbers.  In  Afghnnistan,  eveiy  man  is 
armed  and  a  soldier,  and  thousands  speedily  flocked  into  the  city 
from  the  country  around.  On  the  afternoon  of  November  3,  a  weak 
Eventii  at  detachment,  under  Major  Swayne,  was  sent  to  open  a 
Kabool.  communication  with  the  city,   but  it  was  forced  t9 

return.    Ensign  Warren  with  100  men  of  the  5th  Natire  Inftntxy 
held  the  commissariat  fort  for  the  whole  of  the  4th,  but  urns  obliged 
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to  evacuate  it  during  the  night  Another  fort  which  commanded 
the  British  position,  was  indeed  stormed  and  taken ;  but  the 
commissariat  fort  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
plundered  of  all  it  contained.  Other  affairs  followed,  with  varied 
zesnlts,  and  some  provisions  were  obtained;  but  no  impression 
worth  recording  was  made  on  the  rebels.  On  November  9, 
Brigadier  Shelton  was  ordered  into  cantonment  from  the  Bala 
Hissar,  and  on  his  arrival  he  opposed  tlie  occupation  of  that  strong 
poflition,  which  was  alike  urged  by  the  Shah,  the  envoy,  and 
General  Elphinstone:  and  under  an  incredible  infatuation,  his 
perversity  was  allowed  to  prevail. 

Matters  continued  in  the  same  state  till  the  23rd,  when  the 
enemy,  who  had  posted  two  guns  on  the  Beymdroo  ocnemi 
hills,  were  attacked  by  Brigadier  Shelton,  who,  after  SeftlJlUd  at 
maintaining  a  desultory  fight  all  day,  was  at  last  driven  Beymiroo. 
back  into  the  cantonment  in  confusion.    The  Shah  then  renewed 
his  solicitations  for  the  whole  of  the  force  to  take  possession  of  the 
Bala  Hissar ;  but  though  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  pressed  the  measure, 
the  military  authorities  refused  to  move.    An  interview  between 
the  envoy  and  the  insurgent  chiefs  on  November  26,  ended  without 
reault;  the  chiefs  demanded  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
British  troops,  which  was  indignantly  refused,  and  there  remained 
only  the  issue  of  "vf^ar.    But  day  by  day  the  provisions  gcardty  or 
grew  less,  no  other  supplies  were  obtainable,  and  the  p»^^t«oii«. 
ti-oops,  European  and  native  alike,  were  demoralised  by  hunger, 
cold,  and  weakness. 

Akbur  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Mahomed,  was  now  the  avowed 
head  of  the  insurgent  chiefs.     Since  his  arrival,  the  AkimrKhu 
energy  displayed  by  the  enemy  had  been  greater ;  all  l^der  of  the 
the  roads  were  watched,  and  the  supplies  obtained  from  *"»'»»^««n*^ 
the  villages  around  completely  cut  off.    On  December  11,  the 
envoy    proposed   a  meeting  with  him,   which  took  ^^^^ 
place  near  the  river.    Sir  W.  Macnaghten  had  pre-  MiwtMghunt 
pared  a  treaty  which  he  took  with  him  to  discuss  with 
the  chiefs,  and  which  related  to  the  evacuation  of  Afghanistan  by 
the  English  forces,  the  return  of  Dost  Mahomed  with  his  family, 
and  the  safe  departure  of  Shah  Soojah,  should  he  determine  to 
accompany  the  English.    No  objections  were  made,  and  Akbur 
Khan  himself  agreed  to  escort  the  forces  through  the  passes. 
Meantime,    however,    the    envoy    was  conducting  a  hi.  intrigue* 
miserable  set  of  intrigues  with  the  Ghilzye  and  Kuzzil-  with  uie 
biirh  chiefs,  lavishing  upon  them  both  money  and 
promises  for  their  support ;  and  he  was  artfully  drawn  into  another 
with  the  principal  Barukzyes,  by  which — for  the  articles  were 
drawn  up— Akbur  Khan  wtis  to  become  the  Shah's  ^^  Banu- 
minister,  the  British  troops  were  to  remain,  and  thirty  'y"- 
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Iac8,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  four  lacs,  were  to  be  paid  to  Idm, 
It  had  evidently  been  the  purpose  of  Akbur  Khan  to  exhibit  to 
his  confederates  the  small  reliance  they  could  hare  upon  the 
envoy's  faith,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  him,  of  an  entirely 
opposite  and  contradictory  character  to  what  had  alreadj  been 
settled ;  and  in  this,  which  involved  the  envoy's  fate,  he  perfectly 
succeeded.  Sir  William  Macnaghten's  own  defence 
forms  his  best  and  only  apology  for  these  miserable 
transactions.  '  The  lives  of  15,000  human  beings,'  he  said,  '  were 
at  stake,  and  he  did  the  best  he  could  to  secure  them/  and  he  coo- 
firmed  the  false  treaty  with  Akbur  Khan,  by  a  writing  in  hia  own 
hand.  On  the  2drd  he  went  again  to  meet  Akbur  Khan.  One  of 
his  staff  declared  this  '  to  be  a  trap ; '  and  General  Elphinstone,  to 
whom  he  confided  his  plan  before  he  set  out,  warned  him  and 
remonstrated  against  the  whole  proceeding;  but  in  vain.  It  is 
probable  that  Akbur  Khan  only  intended  to  carry  off  the  whole 
party,  as  the  envoy's  three  companions,  Trevor,  Mackenzie,  and 
„  ^  .  Lawrence,  were  seized,  and  placed  behind  hoiaemen ; 
Birw.  but  Sir  William  Macnaghten  struggled  with  Akbur 

acuag    n.   j^j^^^^  ^^^  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him.    Trevor  fell 

from  horseback  and  was  killed  by  the  Ghilzyes,  but  the  otben 
were  protected,  though  confined. 

The  troops  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  have  now  attacked  the 
city,  or  made  an  effort  to  avenge  the  envoy's  murder :  but  they 

were  restrained,  and  the  chiefs  renewed  their  nego- 
iM>«ed  by  the    tiations ;  but  their  demands  were  raised :  the  treasuie 

must  be  surrendered,  and  all  the  guns  but  six ;  while 
the  married  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  should  remiun  as 
hostages  and  guests,  until  the  arrival  of  Dost  Mahomed.  The 
two  first  articles  were  agreed  to,  and  on  January  6,  1842,  the 
The  march  to  troops  began  their  march.  There  were  about  4JjI0O 
itidu  besiiif.  soldiers  with  12,000  followers.  Snow  was  lying 
heavily  on  the  ground,  and  the  cold  was  intense :  and  the  fiftt 
night,  instead  of  clearing  the  Khoord  Kabool  pass,  they  bivouacked 
near  the  river.  On  the  7th  they  marched  to  Bootkhak,  only  four 
miles;  and  again  halted  at  the  request  of  Akbur  Khan,  wh-i 
demanded  fresh  hostages — ^Pottinger,  Lawrence,  and  Mackenzie— 
who  went  to  him.  On  the  8th  the  force  again  moved  on  into  the 
Khoord  Kabool  pass.  It  was  lined  by  Ghilzyes,  who  poured  i 
The  army  ta  deadly  fire  upon  the  struggling  mass,  of  which,  about 
atucked.  3^000  fell ;  but  the  ladies  and  children  reached  Khooid 
Kabool,  where  Akbur  Khan  besought  Captain  Skinner  to  induce 
Tiip ladies  them  to  place  themselves  under  his  protection:  he 
■'^'<^*  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  their  lives  were  thas 

saved. 
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Oa  the  lOth,  there  only  remained  of  the  whole  armj;  fifty 
artillerymen,  250  of  the  44th,  and  160  cavalry,  with  Remains  of 
ahout  4,000  ctimp-followers.    The  rest  had  perished  in  ^^^  *™'* 
the  Tunghee  Tareekee,  a  defile  not  more  than  ten  feet  wide, 
through  which  the  troops  had  struggled,  while  volleys  of  musketry 
and  stones  were  poured  upon  them  hy  the  Ghilzyes  from  the 
rocks  ahove.    Akhur  Khan  now  promised  to  save  the  fighting  men 
if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms ;  but  the  oft'er  was  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  General  and  Brigadier  Shelton,  and  fonning  an 
advance  and  rear  guard,  with  the  followers  between,  the  remtiins 
of  the  force  pushed  on  to  Jugdulluk.    Here  ensued  another  con- 
ference :  and  the  general.  Brigadier  Shelton,  and  Captain  Johnstone, 
having  attended  Akbur  Khan,  were  detained  as  hos-  pr^^h 
tages  for  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad.    After  this  the  I'^'^s*^- 
wreck  of  men  and  officers  passed  on  to  Gundamuk,  which  was 
reached  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  when,  of  all  the  army,  twenty 
officers  and  forty-five  men  only  remained ;  and  while 
^lajor  Griffith,  their  leader,  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  at  »und»- 
terms,  the  little  party  was  overwhelmed  by  a  rush  of  "" 
the  furious  and  bloodthirsty  Ghilzyes.    Captain  Souter  of  the  44th, 
who  had  wrapped  the  colours  of  the  regiment  round 
his  waiat,  and  a  few  privates  were  taken  prisoners,  and  ing  nmcer, 
six  officers  escaped,  of  whom,  only  one,  Dr.  Brydon,  SmSS**""* 
wounded,  and  mounted  on  a  sorry  pony,  reached  Jella-  •'*'"*^*^»'** 
labad.    With  the  exception  of  those  who  had  been  detained  as  hos- 
tages, and  a  few  prisoners,  the  whole  of  the  army  and  its  p.^te  of  th« 
followers  had  perished  in  the  snow,  and  by  massacre  *"">'* 
which  not  even  money  could  restrain.    Akbur  Khan  had  followed 
the  troops  to  the  last,  and  declared  that  he  had  lost  all  control 
over  the  infuriated  mountaineers,  which  in  some  respects  perhaps 
wa«  the  truth.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  total  destruc- 
tion of  an  army,  with  all  its  materiel  of  war ;  and  yet  it  is  little  to 
say,  that  though  some  privations  might  have  been  endured  in  the 
Bala  Hissar  at  Kabool,  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  might,  under 
ordinary  capacity  by  its  superior  officers,  not  only  have  defied 
all  local  eiforts,  but  have  remained  absolutely  triumphant. 

General  Sale  was  not  intimidated :  and  his  memorable  defence  of 
Jellalabad  was  a  brilliant  and  triumphant  episode  of  the 
war.     A  brigade  was  dispatched  under  Colonel  Wvlde  defend* 
to  succour  him,  but  it  failed  to  force  the  defile ;  the  Sikh  ''*"*'•****• 
troops  mutinied  at  Pesh&wur  and  refused  to  march.    General  Sale 
penusted  in  his  resolution  not  to  give  up  the  place,  and  its  defence 
continued.    At  Kandahar,  General  Nott  defeated  the  General  xotc 
insurgents  and  was  left  in  comparative  peace ;  but  at  f,f|J^^  '^^ 
Ghuzny^  Colonel  Palmer,  who  commanded  the  fort,  after  »( KAudaiiar. 
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a  prevailing  fever,  and  were,  in  a  great  degree,  supported  by  the 
example  of  the  Sikhs,  who  from  an  early  period  in  the  war  had 
successfully  resisted  the  efforts  of  their  government  to  empluy 
them  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  But  all  these  discoiiragiiig 
symptoms  were  gradually  overcome  by  the  tact  and  reaolation  of 
The  Khj-bcr  Oenend  Pollock ;  and  on  April  6,  1842,  be  advanced 
i«Bt  forced.  ^  the  attack  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  defiles  in 
the  world.  Crowning  the  heights  on  both  tides  of  the  paac^  the 
British  troops  gallantly  drove  the  Afghans  from  the  summits  c^ 
their  mountains,  while  the  main  body  of  the  force  advanced 
securely  through  the  pass,  and  the  fort  of  Ally  Musjid,  the  key 
jeiiiUaiMui  ^  ^^0  position,  was  occupied  with  comparatively  Httk 
relieved.  resistance.  Pursuing  his  march,  General  Pollock 
arrived  at  Jellalabad,  on  April  15,  and  found  the  long-beleagueicd 
garrison  unmolested  ;  the  enemy  had  retired,  and  though  unable  to 
move,  the  brave  defenders  of  the  place  were  triumphant. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  the  previous  occurrences  a: 
JelltUabad,  the  narratives  of  which  possess  intense  and  singnli; 
ErentsKt  interest  AVhen  Sir  Hobert  Sale  took  possession  of  tfat 
fbegJiiafit  ^^^  oo  November  13,  he  had  only  two  days*  pro- 
dofence.  visions  left,  the  country  was  in  arms  to  a  man,  and  tfa« 
townspeople  attempted  to  resist  the  occupation  of  the  place. 
The  latter  were  routed  on  the  14th  by  Colonel  Dennie,  and  5o 
sharp  had  been  the  lesson,  that  no  further  instance  of  rerdt 
occurred.  With  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance,  and  nnder 
the  skilful  direction  of  Captain  Broadfoo^  the  defences  were  re- 
paired, and  the  front  cleared  of  all  obstructions  or  cover.  Aa  yet 
the  defenders  were  not  molested  from  without ;  but  demands  came, 
iirat  from  Akbur  Khan,  and  afterwards  from  Shah  Soojah,  to 
evacuate  the  town,  and  return  to  India.  How  these  were  refnsed, 
and  how  Broadfoot's  energy  in  opposition  to  any  attempt  at 
movement,  prevailed  over  more  timid  counsels,  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  perusal  of  tlie  narrative  of  the  siege,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  principal  officers.  It  was  clear  to  Captain  Broadfoot  and 
some  others  from  the  first,  that  after  Brigadier  Wylde's  defeat, 
any  present  hope  of  obtaining  relief  was  impossible :  and  that  any 
attempt  to  move  would  be  attended  with  the  same  results  as  had 
befallen  the  Kabool  force.  The  new  ramparts  were  thrown  down 
and  broken  by  an  earthquake  on  February  18 ;  but  the  dami^ 
was  quickly  repaired,  and  soon  afterwards,  by  a  skilful  movonent, 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  captured^  and  driven  into  th«» 
town. 

Early  in  March,  Akbur  Khan,  finding  that  he  could  not  obtain 
Arrirninf  Jellalabad  by  negotiation,  or  by  order  of  6en<'nd 
Akbur  Khun,   Eiphinstone,  his  hostage,  arrived  from  Kabool  at  the 
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head  of  a  considerable  force ;  but  he  was  unable  to  make  any  im- 
preefiion  on  the  town,  though  his  troops  prevented  the  usual 
fcragring  parties  from  bringing  in  fodder  and  provisions.     On 
April  7,  the  garrison  sallied  in  three  columns,  attacked  ^he  (miriion 
Akbur  Khan's  camp,  and  totally  routed  the  whole  of  •*'"<•'';*"<* 
Jus  force,  captunng  their  guns,  baggage,  and  ammuni*  ^^»n. 
tioD,  and  burning  their  tents ;  but  the  gallant  Colonel  Dennie  was 
unhappily  killed  in  an  assault  on  one  of  the  little  forts  in  the 
plain,  which  need  not  have  be^^n  noticed.     No  more  was  seen 
of  Akbur  Khan  or  his  army ;  the  country  around  Jellalabad  sub- 
mitted, and  supplies  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  became  almost 
superabundant     Such  was    the  condition    of    the    *  illustrious 
garrison '  on  the  arrival  of  General  Pollock,  after  a  trying  but 
gallant  defence  of  five  months. 

At  Kandahar,  General  Nott  had  received  a  summons  like  that 
to  Jellalabad,  to  evacuate  the  place ;  but  he  ne^er  en-  G«nermi  nou 
tertained  a  doubt  as  to  his  true  course  of  action.  He  *^  Kandahar. 
called  in  his  detachments,  concentrated  his  forces,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  enemy.  On  March  10,  when  he  had  sallied  out 
a<rainst  a  body  of  insurgents,  a  treacherous  attempt  was  made  at 
night  by  a  body  of  fanatics,  incited  by  a  chief  believed  to  be  in 
the  English  interest,  to  carry  the  town ;  but  it  was  happily  de« 
feated  with  a  loss  of  600  men  to  the  assailants.  As  had  been 
done  for  the  relief  of  Jellalabad,  a  force  under  General  England 
had  been  sent  up  the  fioUn  pass,  from  Sinde,  to  reinforce  Kanda- 
har; but  on  March  28,  the  general  was  slightly  q^^^^ 
checked  at  a  village  named  Ilykulzye,  and  tliough  no  BuRiand  at 
more  than  ninety-eight  men  had  been  killed  and  ^  "  ^^' 
wounded,  retreated,  in  face  of  the  indignant  protestation  of  the 
officers  of  his  force,  to  Quettah,  whence  he  wrote  to  General  Nott, 
that  whenever  he  retired  from  Kandahar,  *  assistance  would  be 
rendered  to  him.'  General  England  was,  however,  peremptorily 
ordered  to  advance,  and  did  so ;  when  the  defences  at  Hykulzye 
were  found  to  be  as  contemptible  as  they  had  previously  been  sup- 
posed by  every  officer,  except  the  general. 

There  were  now  two  opposing  forces  lying  between  the  boun- 
daries of  Afghanistan ;  but  a  strange  indecision  as  to  ,„j^^,,|„„  ^f 
further  operations  possessed  Lord  Ellenborough.  lie  tiit>Korcmor- 
had  left  Calcutta  after  issuing  a  notification  in  regard  to  '^*'"' 
the  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  the  tripartite  treaty,  and  evacunr 
tion  of  Afghanistan;  but,  as  he -wrote,  not  before  '  the  establish- 
ment of  our  military  reputation,  by  the  infliction  of  some  signal 
and  decisive  blows  upon  the  Afghans,  which  may  make  it  appear 
to  them,  to  our  own  subjects,  and  to  our  allies,  that  we  have  the 
power  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  those  who  commit  atrocities 
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and  Tiolate  their  faitl^*  &c.  NeTertheless,  on  April  19,  he 
AiiQOUDoed  to  the  commander-iii-chief,  Sir  Jasper  NiooUs,  his 
determination  that  the  forces  of  Generals  Pollock  and  Nott  should 
evacuate  Afghanistan,  and  return  to  India  direct.  No  mention 
was  made  of  the  rescue  of  the  captive  officers,  ladiesi  andchildreii, 
and  they  were  apparently  to  be  left  to  their  fate. 

This  change  of  sentiment  produced  a  Tery  strong  manifestatioa 
i>uhiic  ^^  indignant  feeling  throughout  India.    So  cowaidh 

feeling  In  and  dishonourable  a  proceeding,  after  the  pRrioos 
official  declaration,  would  have  been  witnessed  witk 
contempt  by  every  native  court  in  India,  and  happily  it  wis 
averted.  General  Pollock  opposed  it  in  a  dispatch  of  May  13,  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  he  was  directed  to  remain,  until 
October,  at  Jellalabad.  General  Nott  and  Major  Rawlinson  it 
Kandahar,  feeling  their  recovered  strength,  had  become  confident 
in  their  position ;  and  the  garrison  of  Khelat-i-Ohilzy e  had  repulsed 
a  desperate  attack  on  the  fort  with  heavy  loss  to  the  assajknts, 
There  was  no  possibility  of  refusing  to  obey  the  order  ot  the 
govemor-genend ;  but  the  time  of  withdrawal  had  been  left  to  the 
general  and  Major  Rawlinson,  and  allowed  a  wide  maigin  for 
contingencies.  Yet  the  uncertainty  prevailed  till  July,  whoa  Lord 
EUenborough  wrote  to  General  Nott,  suggesting  the  poessibilitv  of 
his  return  by  way  of  Ghuzny  and  Kabool,  but  he  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  the  great  risk  which  would  attend  ikb 
f(i  pniiork  course,  and  left  the  decision  to  the  general  himself,  wbu 
RDd  ott.  ^^  ^j^^  obliged  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  lailui« 
should  it  occur.  At  the  same  time,  and  under  similar  teim^ 
General  Pollock  was  left  at  liberty  to  advance  on  Kabool  to  meet 
General  Nott.  On  the  part  of  neither  of  these  brave  men — brsTe 
Their  deter-  "lorally  as  Well  as  physically— was  there  the  les^ 
niinatiuti.  hesitation.  General  Nott,  after  once  more  defeating  th* 
insurgents,  left  Kandahar  on  August  7,  and  General  PoUod; 
marched  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  with  a  noble  force  of 
8,000  men,  both  armies  directing  their  course  upon  Kabool. 

The  unhappy  object  of  all  the  waste  of  blood  and  treasure.  Shall 
MunSerof  Soojah,  existed  no  longer.  From  the  departure  of  the 
sbatiBoojKta.  British  forces,  he  had  remained  in  the  Bala  UisMr. 
nominally  acknowledged  as  king,  though  the  real  power  of  tb^ 
State  remained  with  Akbur  Khan  and  his  confederates.  Oa 
April  5,  the  king  was  induced  to  leave  the  citadel  to  receive  uk 
homage  of  the  army  to  be  employed  against  Jellalabad,  and  wtf 
shot  by  the  way.  His  son,  Futteh  Jung,  recovered  his  body,  sod 
was  himself  proclaimed  king :  but  parties  ran  high  in  the  city. 
AkbnrKhan  there  wos  perpctusl  fighting  in  the  streets,  and  on 
•urreme.       Akbur  Khou's  arrival  from  JeUalabad,  an  action  v»^ 
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fought  in  the  field,  which  resulted  in  his  victory  over  the  factious 
chiefs,  and  the  restoration  of  nominal  tranquillity. 

Throughout  India  and  Europe,  the  moyements  of  the  English 
forces  upon  Kabool  were  watched  with  intense  interest.  j„m^,j 
Kabool  might  indeed  he  reached,  hut  would  the  cap-  of  recoverinn 
tives  he  rescued  ?  ALkhur  Khan  had  already  threatened     *  ****  ^^*' 
to  remoTe  them  to  Ehooloom,  and  distribute  them  among  the 
Oozbeks  if  Jellalabad  were  not  evacuated,  and  Pollock's  force  did 
not  return  to  India.    On  an  advance  on  Kabool,  therefore,  it  was 
apprehended  that  this  threat  would  be  put  into  execution ;  but  no 
consideration  of  private  interest  delayed  the  march.    The  captives 
had,  on  the  whole,  been  well  treated;  and  Lady  Sale's  journal 
describes  the  life  they  led,  at  T^zeen,  at  Buddeabad,  again  at 
T^zeen,  and  a  fort  near  Kabool.    General  Elphinstone  ^^^^  ^^ 
indeed  died  in  April,  but  his  remiuns  were  sent  to  netxeni 
Jellalabad,  by  order  of  Akbur  Khan,  and  interred  with    **'^*"'*®"'- 
military  honours. 

General  Pollock*s  operations  were  skilfully  directed,  and  emi- 
nently successful.    After  destroying  all  the  small  forts 
around  Jellalabad,  he  reached  Gundamuk  on  August  Pniinck-a 
23,  where   he  halted  for  several  days;  but  on  Sep-  •*^*""'* 
tember  7  Jugdulluk  was  gained,  and  on  the  Idth  he  met  Akbur 
Khan  at  T^zeen  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  16,000  men,  which 
had  taken  up   a   formidable  position   commanding  the  before 
fatal  Huft  Kotul  pass.    Here  the  skeletons  of  the  victims  of  the 
retreat  strewed  the  ground ;  and  the  British  troops,  native  as  well 
as  European,  were  excited  to  the  last  degree.    The  yiftorj  ot 
splendid  Afghan  horsemen  fled  before  the  charges  of  Toeen. 
dragoons  and  native  cavalry ;  the  British  infantry,  European  and 
native,  crowned  the  heights  with  ringing  cheers,  and  the  enemy, 
hardly  awaiting  their  approach,  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.    The 
British  loss  was  only  32  killed  and  ISO  wounded.    On  the  14th 
the  army  was  at  Khooid  Kabool,  and  on  the  15th  it  encamped  at 
Kabool  itself,  where  the  flag  of  England  was  hoisted  on  KAboni  rv- 
the  Bala  Hissar  on  the  16th,  and  saluted  by  salvos  of  **c€upu:d, 
artillery  and  the  cheers  of  the  army. 

On  die  side  of  Kandahar,  General  Xott  had  been  equally  for- 
tunate.   He  had  marched,  after  being  joined  by  the  p^,,^^^. 
garrison  of  Khel&t-i-Ghilzye:  and  such  had  been  the  dia-  ot  nmcni 
cipline  he  had  preserved,  that  the  people  of  Kandahar    ^^ 
lamented  the  departure  of  the  English  troops  with  tears,  embracing 
them  as  friends,  and  bidding  them  God  speed.    General  England 
had  been  dispatched  by  way  of  Quettah  to  Sinde  with  the  heavy 
stores.     General  Nott's  picked  force,  lightly  though   perfectly 
equipped,  was  capable  of  any  fatigue  or  excrtioD,  and  all  were  to 

r  u 
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the  highest  health  and  spirits.  No  resistance  was  enooantered 
Thefortfflca-  till  the  force  reached  Ghuznj:  where,  on  August  90, 
ohnzn^r  ^^^  govemor;  Shumsh-ood-deen,  attempted  to  dispute 

blown  np.  the  advance,  but  was  easily  defeated.  The  fortifica- 
The  gutea  of   tlons  of  Ghusny  were  blown  up,  and  the  ao-called  gates 

of  Somn&th,  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  which  Lord 
EUenborough  had  written  special  instructions^  were  brought  away. 
Up  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Eabool,  Qeneral  Nott  erpeiienced 
no  further  opposition.  On  September  14,  he  found  about  12,000 
Afghans  drawn  up  to  dispute  the  road ;  but  they  were  forthwith 
attacked,  and,  as  he  simply  wrote, '  our  troops  beat  them  and  dia- 
oeneni  lodged  them  in  gallant  style/  On  the  17th,  two  dsri 
^%M'*^  after  General  Pollock's  arrival,  the  Kandahar  brigade 
Kabooi.  marched  into  Kabool. 
To  effect  the  release  of  the  captives  was  now  almost  the  only 

remaining  object  On  August  26,  they  had  beat  west 
e  Mpt  vci.  ^^  ^^  Bamian,  and  would  have  been  removed  beycmd 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  mountains ;  but  the  commander  of  their  esootv 
Saleh  Mahomed,  had  been  offered,  through  Mohan  Lall,  20,009 
rupees,  and  a  pension  of  12,000  rupees  a  year,  which,  under  Genenl 
Pollock's  success,  was  irresistible  ,*  and,  confiding  the  ofier  te 
Major  Pottinger,  and  Captains  Lawrence  and  Johnstone,  they  cod- 
firmed  it  Pottinger,  however,  found  that  the  people  of  the 
country  were  friendly :  and  nominating  one  of  the  local  chiefb  o 
the  office  of  governor,  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  ccMisidenUf 
number  of  partisans.  Before,  however,  any  trial  of  their  fideiirr 
sfr  Richmond  occurrcd,  600  Perrian  horsemen,  led  by  Sir  Richxaood 
Sp?cu?g*Sr  Shakespeare,  had  followed  up  the  captives,  and  mardi- 
oipttvet.  ing  ninety  miles  in  two  days,  arrived  on  September  IT, 
and  they  were  safe.  Two  days  afterwards  they  joined  the  column 
which  had  been  dispatched  under  Sir  Robert  Sale,  and  fioslij 
thirteen  ladies  and  nineteen  children  arrived  at  Kabool,  to  rec«!T« 
the  welcome  of  the  whole  army,  after  a  captivity  of  eight  montlis^ 
The  successful  operations  against  Istaliff  on  September  28  and  ^ 

and  against  Charikar,  conducted  by  General  McCaakill 
minurjr  were  the  last  military  operations  in  Afghanistan ;  sn4 
operations.  ^^^  destroying  the  noble  bazaar  at  Kabool,  on  tb 
ground  that  Sir  William  Macnaghten*8  mangled  remains  had  bees 

exposed  in  it  (a  needless  act  of  comparative  barbaxisnil 
M-mrimvci  the  whole  British  army  left  Kabool  on  October  11 
Kaboui.  ^^  .^  retunrto  India,  traversing  the  onee  fatal  pasei, 
and  the  Punjab,  without  inddeiit  It  vras  accompanied  by  rif 
family  of  Shah  Soojah,  who,  having  now  no  hope  in  th«r  cms 
coun^,  returned  to  the  protection  of  the  British  Oovemment 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THK  ADMIXISTBiTION   Olf  LORD  SLLENBOROUOn   (continued) — 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  SINDE^  1843. 

Lord  ELLENBOEOuen  had  prepared  a  noble  welcome  for  the  armies 
of  Afghanistan.    He  formed  a  camp  at  Ferozepoor,  as  ^ 

,_r-  -  .  *-  1     .       1      t    The  weleome 

well  for  the  pomp  of  reception,  as  to  be  ready  to  check  m  Feroze- 
the  Sikhs  should  any  hostile  demonstrations  occur  in  ^""^' 
regard  to  the  movements  of  Pollock  and  Nott  So  far  the  arrange- 
ment at  Ferozepoor  was  entitled  to  credit ;  but  those  who  were 
received  in  theatrical  pomp  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  the  terms  of 
the  notification  of  October  1,  1842,  if  substantially  true,  need  not 
have  recapitulated  errors  which  were  admitted  on  all  hands. 
More  wilfiil,  and  more  curiolisly  absurd,  was  the  pro-  ^he  gates  of 
clamation  in  regard  to  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Som-  Bomu&cb. 
n&th,  or  what  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  them.  '  My  brethren 
and  friend^,'  wrote  the  governor-general  to  the  native  rulers  and 
people  of  India, '  our  victorious  army  bears  the  gates  of  Somn&th 
in  triumph  from  Afghanistan,  and  the  despoiled  tomb  of  Mahmood 
looks  on  the  ruins  of  Ghuzny.  The  insult  of  800  years  is  avenged.* 
The  remainder  of  the  bombast  need  not  be  repeated.  A  transla- 
tion had  to  be  read  at  every  native  court  in  India,  and  Residents 
and  political  agents  blushed  while  they  read  it ;  and  while,  to 
every  Mahomedan,  many  descendants  of  the  old  Aighan  warriors 
who  had  conquered  India,  it  was  a  direct  insult,  by  the  Hindoos' 
it  was  received  with  incredulity  and  scorn.  For,  after  all,  were  the 
gates  those  of  Somn&th  P  As  the  governor-general  proceeded  to 
Agra,  the  gates  received  worship  by  some  of  the  Brahmins  of 
Muttra ;  but  on  their  arrival  at  Agra,  they  were  wisely  deposited 
in  the  magazine,  whence  they  have  never  since  emerged,  dom  m«- 
Ilappily,  the  indignity  of  causing  Dost  Mahomed  to  be  JSnSwtohii 
present  at  the  Ferozepoor  pageant  was  not  inflicted ;  ih^^i^ob- 
he  was  dismissed  kindly  by  the  governor-general,  and  to  his  death 
declared  that  the  honour  and  consideration  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  in  India  could  not  have  been  exceeded ;  yet  15,000,000/.  and 
20.000  lives  had  been  sacrificed  in  removing  him  from  a  power  to 
which  he  was  now  free  to  return. 

During  the  operations  in  Afghanistan,  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  had 
continued  to  observe,  submissively  and  faithfully,  the  <ii,r  xmten 
treaties  which  had  been  imposed  on  them.    Troops  and  ^'  ^^'*^' 
military  stores  passed  un  and  down  the  Indus  without  moleRtation, 
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and  from  Upper  Sinde  the  &rmy  at  Kandahar  derived  much  of  the 
supplies  without  which  it  could  not  have  remained  there.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that,  after  the  loss  of  their  independence,  the 
Ameers  could  have  been  very  cordial  friends ;  but  at  least  they 
were  passive,  and  no  instance  of  bad  faith  occurred.  On  the  coo- 
trary,  and  to  the  last,  the  assistance  from  Sinde  to  General  Nott, 
and  the  columns  ascending  and  descending  the  Bolan  paas,  never 
wavered.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  such  mgnal  aad 
practiciBlly  useful  services  would  have  been  recognised  by  some 
public  reward  or  acknowledgment,  or  by  a  relaxation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  subsidiary  treaty;  but  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The 
Ameers  were  not  a  united  body ;  they  had  aepamte  domini<n8  ydik 
separate  interests ;  and  the  chieSs  of  Hyderabad,  of  Meerpoor,  and 
Upper  Sinde  were  each  in  possession  of  hereditary  territoiies. 

Major  Outram  (Sir  James)  was  then  British  Resident  in  Siade, 
oatnm'fl  ^^^  found  it  necesssiy  to  report  imfavourably  of  some 
report.  ^f  tjjgj  chiefs  J  but  his  report  was  received  with  some 

misgiving  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the  utmost  caution  in  io- 
quiry  enjoined.  Had  the  direction  of  political  affairs  remained 
.  ^  ^  .  with  the  Resident,  it  is  probable  they  might  have  beeo 
ofsircbaries  concluded  without  war;  but  Sir  Charles  Napier  w« 
^  ^^  ^^'  appointed  to  the  supreme  charge  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs  of  the  province.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  high  militur 
skill,  ability,  and  bravery  to  Sir  Charles ;  but  in  regard 
ance  of  tiie  to  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  people,  temper,  or 
^^^^^'  ordinary  courtesy  to  native  princes,  a  worse  selection 

could  not  have  been  made ;  while  the  provisions  of  the  new  treaty 
now  to  be  submitted  to  the  Ameers  were  so  hazsh  and  unexpected, 
that  it  was  only  by  tact  and  good  management  that  a  oolMon 
vdth  them  was  to  be  averted.  In  place  of  a  payment  of  three  lacs  t 
proTiiions  of  7^^  ^OT  the  Subsidiary  force,  territory  of  a  Uke  valw 
a  new  treaty.  ^^^  demanded ;  English  steamers  were  to  be  sapplied 
with  wood  from  the  Ameers*  plantations ;  the  Ameers  were  to  le 
deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  money,  and  there  weie  &Q^ 
clauses,  alike  humiliating  and  objectionable.  Major  Outram'i 
charges,  which  after  all  were  of  a  veiy  trifling  character,  and  re- 
ferred to  letters  which  were  strongly  suspected  (and  aftuwazd* 
admitted)  to  be  forgeries,  were  disposed  of  by  Sir  Chark» 
The  new  Napier  against  the  Ameers,  and  a  draft  of  the  oew 
treatr.  treaty  was  transmitted  to  him,  in  which,  by  an  inad- 

vertence, a  greater  portion  of  territory  was  named  than  the  three 
lacs  of  the  subsidiary  treaty  warranted.  Of  this,  nevertheleo^  Sir 
Charles  at  once  took  possession,  and  after  much  misgiving  and 
hesitation,  and  only  in  dread  of  further  consequences^  the  Amei^ 
submitted. 
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Among  them  was  a  traitor — Ally  Mor&d — who  saw  that  he  could 
serve  his  own  ambition  at  the  expense  of  his  kinsmen.  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
One  of  the  Ameers  had  the  dignity  of  the  'Turban,'  of  Aiijr 
and  was  acknowledged  chief;  and  the  office  was  held  by 
Meer  Rooetnm,  Ally  Mor&d*s  eldest  brother,  a  man  of  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  uniTersally  beloved  and  respected ;  but  Ally  Morad 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  ear  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  filled 
his  mind  with  tales  of  treachery  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  ill- 
faitb  of  his  kinsmen ;  and  having  succeeded  in  inducing  Meer 
Roostum  to  repair  to  his  fort  of  Deejee,  extorted  from  him  a  resig- 
nation of  the  '  Turban,'  with  lands  of  the  value  of  six  lacs  a  year. 
By  this  nefarious  proceeding,  and  the  previous  confiscations  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  only  six  lacs  remained  to  the  Ameers,  out  of  twenty, 
the  revenue  of  the  whole  province ;  but  their  remonstrances  were 
utterly  disregarded. 

The  first  act  of  hostility,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  was 
the  capture  of  Emimgnrh,  on  January  9,  1843.    This  ^^^  c^^,,^, 
was  a  fort  in  the  desert,  unapproachable  by  ordinary  Kapler  utket 
measures.    In  four  days.  Sir  Charles  reached  it  with    °^  "^'^^ 
350  Europeans,  mounted  on  camels ;  but  he  found  it  abandoned, 
and  destroyed  it.     In  order  to  discuss  the  treaty  with  Major 
Oatram,  the  Ameers  assembled  at  Hyderabad.    They  denied  the 
treasonable  letters,  and  demanded  they  should  be  produced.    Meer 
Roostum  protested  against  the  treachery  of  Ally  Morfid ;  and  while 
the  negotiation  with  Major  Outram  was  proceeding.  Sir  Bzecution  of 
Charles  Napier  was  advancing  rapidly  on  Hyderabad,  "^''^^^r* 
On  Februazy  13,  the  Ameers  executed  the  treaty,  affixing  their 
seals ;  but  the  effect  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  Beldchee  chiefs 
was  not  to  be  controlled.    It  was  evident  to  them  that  their  rulers 
had  been  disgraced,  dishonoured,  and  deprived  of  two- 
thirds  of  their  territory,  and  they  became  uncontrollable. 
On  the  I5th  the  Residency  at  Hyderabad  was  attacked  by  a  mob, 
and  Major  Outram  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  steamer.    For  two 
days  previously  the  Ameers  had  importuned  him  to  go  away,  but 
that  was  manifestly  impossible. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  now  advanced,  and  on  February  17,  he  met 
the  Beloch  army,  20,000  strong,  with  fiifteen  guns,  at 
Meeanee ;  and  though  his  own  force  was  under  8,000,  he  sir  obvie* 
attacked  them  at  once,  and  after  a  bloody  fight,  in  which  ^'''*^'' 
the  enemy  lost,  it  is  said,  6,000  men — for  they  would  neither  retire 
nor  take  quarter — they  were  totally  defeated :  the  loss  of  victory  of 
the  English  force  was  260  in  killed  and  wounded.    On  Mwanee. 
the  20th  Sir  Charles  took  possession  of  Hyderabad,  and  of  the  valu- 
ables and  treasures  of  the  Ameers,  which  became  prize-  HydrmMd 
money,  and  yielded  him  7O,00OA ;  but  Major  Outram  «*pt»»«^ 
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nobly  refused  hb  share  of  3,000/.,  protesting  against  the  vhold  of 
the  transaction  as  unjustifiable,  and  the  amount  was  distributed  to 
charitable  institutions  in  India.  On  March  22,  the  Belocheei 
again  assembled  at  Dubba,  not  far  £rom  Hjderabadt 
defented  at  under  the  Ameer  Sh^re  Maliomed^  and  were  again  de- 
feated with  terrible  loss. 
The  conquest  of  Sinde  was  indeed  achieved ;  but  it  had  beec 
Character  of  based  upou  violence,  injustice,  and  deHberate  peifidy, 
tbe  oonqueat.  ^hich,  questionable  as  many  transactions  in  the  Engliih 
conquest  of  India  may  be,  has  happily  no  paralleL  No  one  reo- 
tured  to  vindicate  it,  and  the  acquisition  proved  so  wortbleaB  in 
point  of  revenue,  that  its  surrender  to  the  Ameeis  would  Iiat? 
been  a  policy  as  just  as  economical.  Lord  EUenborough,  though 
he  confirmed  the  conquest  cannot  be  conadered  wholly  responaiUt; 
for  it.  The  student  has  only  to  read  how  much  was  withheld  froa 
him — how  much,  in  Sir  Charles  Napier's  own  words,  'rasealitr' 
was  committed,  to  absolve  him  from  all,  except  the  grand  eiror 
of  committing  the  fate  of  the  country  and  its  rulers  to  a  man  trii  > 
went  upon  his  mission  under  a  foregone  conclusion  from  whidi  h 
never  swerved.    The  mischief  did  not  end  here.    When  ordered  tc 

DisaiTertio  ^'^^  ^®^'  *"™  ®^  ^^^  ^  Siude,  as  in  au  ordinaiy  po- 
of Bengal  viuce  of  India,  the  14th  Bengal  Native  Infantzy,  the 
troops.  g^^j^  ^^  ^j^^  QQ^^  ^^  ^^^  Cavalry,  and  some  artiDeiT 

mutinied :  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  insubordinstioa 
which  culminated  in  1857.  With  the  Madras  Sepoys  the  duty  ia 
Sinde  was  equally  unpopular;  and  indeed,  under  the  dread  cf 
being  sent  into  Afghanistan,  a  feeling  nigh  akin  to  mutiny  hid 
been  manifested  at  Secunderabad,  Nagpoor,  and  other  stations  of 
the  Madras  army,  and  caused  great  uneasiness.  The  new  proriia 
was,  therefore,  occupied  by  troops  from  the  Bombay  army,  whiel 
have  since  remained.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  value  in  a  strat<Hri- 
cal  point  of  view ;  but  the  mode  of  its  acquisition  forms  one  of  ihx 
darkest  records  of  British  Indian  history. 


CHAPTER  nL 

THE  ADHINISTRATION  OP   LORD   ELLENB0R0T7GH   (cOHcMed)— 
AFFAIRS  OF  OWALIOR,  1843  TO    1844. 

On  February  7, 1843,  Junkoojee  R&o  Sindia  died  childless.    HI* 

Death  of        "^dow,  Tam  Bye,  was  a  girl  of  barely  thirteen  jew 

siHdiT^^"      old,  and  the  Resident,  Colonel  Speirs,  recommended  thAt 

she  should  be  allowed  to  adopt  a  relative  who  should  K 
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recogniMd  by  the  BritUh  Govennnent,  and  this  was  accordingly 
done;  but  it  by  no  means  brought  affairs  at  Gwalior  to  an 
amicable  settlement.    Two  persons  were  in  rival  opposition  for 
the  regency :  the  Mdma  Sahib,  or  maternal  uncle  of  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  late  rajah,  and  Dada  Kh^jee  Walla,  the  chief  tieromes 
chamberlain  and  treasurer.    Of  the  two,  the  governor-  ^^° 
general's  choice,  for  many  valid  reasons,  fell  upon  the  former ;  but 
the  Ranee  and  her  partisans  would  have  preferred  the  latter,  and 
as  usual  in  Mahratta  courts,  a  serious  rivalry  sprang  up,  which 
gave  rise  to  unceasing  intrigues  against  the  regent,  who  had  ob- 
tained a  guarantee  of   support  from  the  British  Government. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unpalatable  to  the  large  army  of 
the  Gwalior  State.    It  consisted  of  30,000  disciplined  T^e  vnaj  of 
infantry,  10,000  Mahratta  horse,  and  the  famous  park  of  O'^^^'^- 
anilleiy,  which  had  remained  since  the  days  of  De  Boigne.  Every 
attempt  to  reduce  this  force  had  been  opposed  by  a  threaten- 
ing attitude,  if  not  actual  mutiny,  with>  such  success  that  the 
troops  had  become  confident  in   their  own  strength ;  and    the 
contingency  of  British  interference  which  might  be  brought  b}' 
the  regent  to  bear  upon  them,  was  to  be  opposed  at  all  hazards. 
Intrigues  between  the  Ranee  and  the  troops  against  the  regent 
were  carried  on  by  a  clever  slave  girl,  who  acquired  great  influence, 
and  the  Resident  obliged  her  to  withdraw  on  a  pension.    The 
Dada  refused  the  office   of  carrying  the  ashes  of  the  deceased 
rajah  to  Benares,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Ranee  wrote  to  the 
governor-general  that,  for  many  reasons  of  complaint       ^     ^ 
against  him,  she  had  dismissed  the  regent.      Lord  isdisaiuned 
Ellenborough  did  not  support  him,  for  he  had  perceived    '    ^     '^' 
that  he  was  weak  and  incompetent ;  but  the  mode  of  his  dismissal 
was  a  deliberate  insult  to  British  authority,  which  could  not 
remain  unnoticed,  and  the  Resident  left  the  court. 

The  Dada  Khasjee  had  assumed  the  charge  of  affairs,  and  rallied 
round  him  aU  who  were  disaffected  to  the  English ;  but  the  army 
had  become  uncontrollable  even  by  him,  and  mutinous,  and  the 
local  affiurs  fell  into  the  last  degree  of  confusion.  In  her  The  luneo 
extremity  the  Ranee  turned  to  the  governoi^general,  JSJUrno'^  '^* 
praying  him  to  allow  the  Resident  to  return ;  but  this  seneni. 
was  refused,  unless  the  Dada  was  given  into  his  custody.  This 
was  rejected  in  turn :  but  the  Dada  was  attacked  by  a  party  who 
were  adverse  to  him,  and  confined.  He  escaped,  however,  and 
became  stronger  than  ever,  advancing  large  sums  for  the  payment 
of  the  arrears  of  the  troops,  and  otherwise  strengthening  his 
poation.  It  became  impossible  for  the  governor-general  to  allow 
this  defiance  of  the  paramount  authority  to  continue ;  and  his 
minute  of  November  1,  1843,  is  a  very  masterly  and  dignified  e.x- 
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position  of  the  affairs  of  Gwalior,  and  as  an  exposition  of  the  politacal 
The  affairs  of  India  in  general  at  this  junctun  should  be 

SenerHiT  ^^  ^J  ©vcry  studont  of  Indian  history.  A  bloody  re- 
nimuie.  volution  had  occurred  in  the  Punjab,  when  the  British 
forces  were  clear  of  it,  and  the  %'iolence  and  uneasioeas  well 
known  to  prevail  in  Lahore,  might  be  augmented  by  the  «pectade 
of  a  successful  resistance  of  British  authority  at  GwiJior.  It  was 
therefore  necessary — indeed  unavoidable — ^to  establish  a  friendly 
»  ...  M  ffoyemment  there.  Between  the  Sikhs  and  Gwmlior, 
the  Sikhs  and  whose  united  forces  amounted  to  120,000  mat,  with 
500  excellent  guns,  intercourse  was  more  than  suspected ; 
and  in  any  case,  their  relative  position  was  one  of  eztrenoe  peril 
to  the  peace  of  Northern  India.  The  Resident,  who  atill  re 
roained  absent  firom  his  post,  urged  the  Ranee  at  least  to  send  the 
Dada  to  Agra  to  meet  the  governor-general;  but  Lord  EUen- 
borough  reached  Agra  on  December  11,  and  there  were  no  signs 
The  British  ^^  his  coming.  He  now  addressed  another  definitiTe 
ndvMcc  on  letter  to  the  Ranee,  and  ordered  the  forces  which  had 
uwsuur.  i)een  assembled  under  Sir  Hugh.  Gough,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  advance.  'The  British  Oovemment  oonld 
not,*  his  lordship  wrote,  ^  permit  the  friendly  intercourse  which 
had  existed  for  forty  years  with  the  house  of  Sindia  to  be  in- 
terrupted/ and  that  the  march  of  the  British  forces  would  not  be 
stayed,  until  the  establishment  of  complete  order  ^tbin  the 
Gwalior  territories  was  effected. 

The  letter  and  the  movement  excited  the  utmost  alarm  at 
Gwalior ;  the  Dada  was  at  once  forwarded  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
British  camp,  and  the  Ranee  trusted  that  ahe  had  es- 
t)i?ffovernor-  caped  further  animadversion.  The  hollowneas  of  the 
Kvnerai.  -^holc  wss,  however,  perfectly  apparent  to  the  goveinor^ 
general,  and  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Sleeman,  now  Rerident  in  room 
of  Colonel  Speirs,  that  without  guarantee  of  tranquillity,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  and  friendly  government,  the  Briti^ 
armies  must  advance.  A  proposal  was  then  made  for  the  Ranee 
and  the  young  M4hiirajah  to  meet  the  governor-general  at  Dholpoor, 
whence  they  could  return  to  Gwalior  together ;  bat  it 
ut^meetthe'  seemed  by  no  means  probable  that  this  arraogement 
xunee.  could  be  efiected,  and  the  governor-general  proposed  that 

the  interview  should  take  place  wherever  the  respective  camps 
should  meet ;  and  a  village  named  Hingona,  between  Dholpoor 
and  Gwalior,  was  decided  upon.  An  advanced  British  brigade 
crossed  the  Chumbul,  the  boundary  of  the  Gwalior  State,  on 
December  21 ;  the  governor-general's  camp  followed  on  the  22nd, 
and  by  the  26th  the  whole  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  was  in 
position  at  Hingona.    The  governor-general  awaited  the  anival 
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of  the  Ranee  and  the  young  Maharajah  for  two  days;  hut  there 
was  DO  appearance  of  their  coming,  and  the  superior  officers  of  the 
Gwalior  State,  who  had  heen  placed  in  attendance  on  the  governor- 
general,  left  suddenly  and  privately,  and  returned  to  the  capital. 

The  govemor-general  was,  however,  not  without  hope  of  bring- 
ing matters  to  a  peaceful  conclusion,  and  the  army  Brittle  of 
maiched  on  the  28th,  when  a  small  advanced  guard  MAbinijpoor. 
was  cannonaded  from  a  position  at  M&h&rijpoor,  which  had  heen 
intermediately  taken  up  by  the  Mahratta  forces.    It  was  impos- 
sible to  refuse  so  deliberate  a  challenge ;  but  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
made  no  reconnaisance,  and  the  next  morning  the  army  advanced 
as  usual  in  ordinary  order  of  route,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  in 
camp  and  the  govemor-general.    On  reaching  the  vicinity  of 
Maharijpoor,  the  Mahratta  guns,  which  had  been  masked  and 
were  of  powerful  calibre,  opened  on  the  leading  troops.    Disposi- 
tions for  attack  were  hastily  made,  and  as  the  light  artillery  of  the 
British  force  was  too  feeble  to  silence  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  there 
only  remained  the  alternative  of  storming  their  position.    This 
was  gallantly  done  with  repeated  charges  of  infantry,  and  the 
result  of  a  complete  victory,  though  the  old  Mahratta 
infantry  made  a  desperate  resistance.     The  enemy's  Mabrattu 
loss  was  computed  at  3,000,  with  fifty-six  guns,  most 
of  which  were  superb  pieces  cast  in  bronze.    The  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  British  was  797.    Lord  Ellen- 
borough  continued  on  the  field,  and  showed  much  himiane  atten- 
tion to  the  wounded.   On  the  same  day,  and  about  the  same  time, 
the  division  of  General   Grey,  which  had  advanced  yictoirof 
through  Bundelkhund,  defeated  another  portion  of  the  Punni4r. 
Mahratta  army,  at  Punni&r,  within  twelve  miles  of  Gwalior,  which 
consisted  of  12,000  men  with  forty  guns,  most  of  which  were 
captured.    A  decoration  of  a  bronze  cross  cast  from  the  metal  of 
the  captured  guns  was  conferred  on  all  ranks,  in  commemoration 
of  these  victories.    It  transpired  afterwards,  that  the  troops  had 
prevented  the  Ranee  and  their  prince  from  going  to  meet  the 
governor-general  at  Hingona,  and  that  they  had  left  Gwalior  in 
the  highest  spirits  at  the  prospect,  of  what  they  considered  would 
be  certain  victory. 

On  December  90,  the  Ranee  and  the  Mah&rajah  visited  the 
^▼emor-general  in  camp,  and  were  informed  of  his  Rerttaioftbe 
decision.  The  State  was  to  remain  in  its  integrity;  treaty o«i«o4. 
but  the  treaty  of  1804,  which  had  been  concluded  with  Dowlut 
Rio,  the  provisions  of  which  in  regard  to  a  subsidiary  or  contingent 
force  had  never  been  executed,  was  now  brought  forward  as  the 
basis  of  a  new  settlement.  The  Ranee  was  deprived  of  the 
authority  of  regent,  and  pensioned  on  an  allowance  of  three  lacs  a 
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year — 30,000/.  The  affairs  of  the  regency  were  to  he  oondttcted, 
connrii  of  ^^^  ^^®  rajah'e  majority,  at  eighteen  yean  of  age,  hy  & 
regencj.  council  of  six  principal  chiefs  and  ofBcezs,  and  the  Resi- 
Redaction  of  dent's  advice  was  to  he  given  when  needed.  The  aimj 
was  to  he  reduced  to  9,000  men,  with  thirty-two  gmis> 
and  a  contingent  force  was  formed  of  10,000  men,  under  offioeis 
selected  from  the  British  army,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
his  Highness  the  Nizam,  and  a  portion  of  territory  was  asdgned 
for  its  maintenance.  It  was  to  he  regretted  that  so  many  man  were 
re-enlisted  from  the  late  mutinous  army  which  had  just  heeo 
defeated ;  hut  they  were  chiefly  from  Oudh — the  hrethren,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  British  Sepoys — and  it  was  thought  hetter  to  retain 
them,  than  to  throw  so  many  unemployed  soldiers  on  their  ovn 
resources. 

The  proceedings  at  Gwalior  were  the  last  of  Lord  EUenboroogb's 
„     „  ^        eventful  government.    He  had  come  out  to  India,  ha 

Rertll  of,,_o  ,,,  , 

Lord  Ellen-  declared,  to  ensure  peace,  and  had  entered  upon  a  career 
^^  '  of  war  with  an  ill-disguised  fkaclnation.  KeUtioiis 
with  the  Sikhs  were  extremely  uncertain,  and  were  the  examjde 
of  Sinde  to  he  followed,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  natin 
powers  might  not  he  next  coerced  or  annihilated.  The  terms  of  his 
proclamations,  especially  that  of  the  gates  of  Somnith,  excited 
wonder  and  apprehension  among  the  decorous  and  sober-minded 
directors  ;  and  it  appeared  to  them  that  he  held  the  civil  service 
in  contempt,  and  had  sympathy  only  with  the  military.  All  the^ 
were  assumed  to  be  elements  of  danger.  To  the  Yice-Preadeat 
in  Council,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bird,  may  be  attributed  the  abolitiaa 
of  slavery  throughout  India— Act  V.  of  1843 :  the  reform  of  the 
police — Act  IV.  of  1844 ;  and  the  suppression  of  lotteries — ^Act  V. 
of  1844,  were  the  only  measures  of  importance  which  were  passed 
during  Lord  Ellenborough's  incumbency.  On  April  21, 1844^  the 
recall  of  Lord  EUenborough  was  announced  in  the  House  d 
Commons  bv  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  on  Julv  14  he  left  Calcutta; 
his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  an  officer  of 
Hardinflre  large  military  experience,  being  appointed  to  succeed 
•«cceed.him,  ^^^  ^y^^  reached  the  preadency  on  the  23id  of  the 

same  month.  Among  the  last  political  questions  which  came 
under  Lord  EUenborough's  notice  were  the  affairs  of  Shorapoor. 
The  regent  had  died,  and  the  officer  in  political  charge,  Captain 
Meadows  Taylor,  was  directed  to  assume  the  entire  conduct  of  the 
administration  until  the  rajah  should  attain  his  majority.  On  his 
arrival  in  England,  Lord  Ellenborough  was  created  an  earl  for 
his  services;  but  the  precise  grounds  of  his  recall  have  never 
transpired.  Although  objections  may  be  taken  to  his  proceedings 
in  many  cases,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his  prompt  actioo 
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in  regard  to  the  matinous  armj  of  Gwalior,  not  only  saved  that 
State,  but  prevented  its  coalition  "with  the  Sikhs^  whose  attitude 
was  hardly  now  to  he  mistaken^  and  whose  ultimate  hostility  with 
the  English  he  distinctly  predicted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  ADKiyiSTRATION   OP  SIR   HEyRT  HARDINOE — THE  FIRST 

SIKH  WAR,   1845. 

No  political  events  of  importance  occurred  for  the  first  few  months 
after  the  govemor-generars  anival.    He  addressed  himself  with 
great  ability  and  assiduity  tf)  master  the  details  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  especially  to  the  extension  of  education.  ^^^1^^^^,,. 
The  discipline  of  the  Bengal  native  army,  there  was  nent  ot 
little  doubt,  had  become  lax ;  its  tone  had  deteriorated ;  punuhmeut 
and  after  mature  deliberation,  the  measure  of  corporal  *°  ^^^  '^'^^' 
punishment  for  serious  oBences,  which  had  been  abolished  by 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  was  re-established.    The  effect  produced 
by  the  act  was  beneficial,  and  the  necessity  for  the  punishment 
was  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  Punjab,  however,  required  the  utmost  vigilance ;  and  those 
who  had  censured  Lord  EUenborough's  haughty  treat-  g^^te  of  the 
joent  of  Gwalior,  soon  acknowledged  its  essential  wi&-  P"")*^- 
dom  and  foresight,  in  the  suppression  of  a  lawless  and  ^^nf  H-^"' 
uncontrollable  force,  which  was  ready  to  cast  in  its  lot  'orMisbt. 
with  any  dtBturbers  of  the  public  peace.    Lord  Ellenborough  had 
foreseen  also  the  probabilities  of  a  revolution  at  Lahore,  and  its 
consequence  in  disturbances  on  the  frontier ;  and  in  some  measure 
had  made  provision  against  such  a  contingency.   With- 
out any  display,  he  had  gradually  augmented  the  fron-  tionarr 
tier  forces  to  18,000  men,  with  seventy  guns ;  but  the  "**^""'** 
stations  were  divided  by  considerable  intervals ;  and  yet  to  increase 
the  troops  on  the  frontier,  without  any  apparent  urgent  necessity, 
would,  the  governor-general  considered,  excite  alarm  among  the 
Sikhs,  and  hasten  a  conclusion  which,  indeed,  sooner  or  later  ap- 
peared inevitable.    Troops  were,  therefore,  massed  in  reserve  at 
Umballa  and  other  stations,  till  the  frontier  army  amounted  to 
40,000  men  with  100  guns,  and  the  progre.<)s  of  events  at  Lahore 
was  looked  to  with  almost  unparalleled  anxiety  throughout  India. 

Khurruk  Singh,  the  son  of  Kunjeet  Singh,  died  on  November 
6f  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nao  Nih&l  Krenuat 
Singh,  who  had  already  displayed  much  vigour  and  Lahore- 
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capacity.  On  returning  from  the  performfince  of  his  father  s  f imeni 
ceremonies,  a  gateway,  whether  from  design  or  accident^  fell  npaa 
him,  and  he  died  the  same  day  of  the  injory.  The  widow  of 
Khumik  Singh  now  became  regent :  and  the  widow  of  Xao  Nihil 
Singh  being  pregnant,  it  was  hoped  she  might  bear  a  son  who 
would  be  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  State.  Sh^re  Singh,  who  was 
a  reputed  son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  was  friendly  to  the  English,  and 
having,  by  a  successful  revolution,  obliged  Ranee  Chind  Eoowur 
to  retire  to  an  estate  which  was  provided  for  her,  he  thereopan 
became  supreme;  but  he  was  under  the  control  of  the  Dopt 
family  of  Jummoo.  The  soldiers  of  the  army,  who  dictated  their 
own  terms,  had  already  rid  themselves  of  the  French  generals 
who  had  commanded  them,  and  had  become  so  uncontiollaUe, 
that  Sh^re  Singh  actually  applied  to  Lord  Auckland,  in  1811, 
for  a  force  to  overawe  them.  Happily  this  proposition  was  not 
acceded  to,  as  a  rupture  with  the  Sikh  army  would,  at  ihaX 
period,  have  been  attended  with  disastrous  consequences.  On 
sb^re  Singh  September  15,  1843,  Sh^re  Singh  was  shut  on  Ihe 
alloc.  public  parade  by  Ajeet  Singh,  a  chief  who  had  been  in 

exile,  but  who  was  restored  to  favour  at  the  instance  of  Dhjiii 
pertAh  Singh  Singh  of  Jummoo,  the  executive  minister f  and  cm  th^ 
murdered.  g^me  day,  Pertdb  Singh,  the  son  of  Sh^re  Singh,  and 
the  minister  Dhy&n  Singh,  were  also  murdered.  These  acts  were 
Ajeet  8<ngh  Avenged  by  the  troops,  who,  led  by  Heera  Singh,  the 
murdered.  g^n  of  Dhyftu  Singh,  stormed  the  citadel  of  Lahore 
next  day,  and  Ajeet  Singh  was  seized  and  put  to  death.  After 
^^^^  these    atrocities,  the    troops    placed    on  the  tiirone 

Singh  toe-  Dhuleep  Singh,  the  reputed  son  of  Runjeet  Singh: 
and  Heera  Singh  remained  in  possession  of  the  execu- 
tive power  as  regent  He  felt  keenly  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  army,  who,  by  means  of 
delegates  from  the  various  regiments,  had  established  Punchiyets, 
or  councils,  and  had  thereby  become  supreme.  In  this  mood 
they  were  addressed  by  the  Ranee  and  her  brother  Jowahir  Sngfa, 
^  and  gained  over  to  their  cause ;  perceiving  which,  Heera 
murdered.  Singh  fled  with  the  Pundit  Julia,  a  celetoited  Biahmin 
astrologer  who  had  been  his  adviser ;  but  they  were  pursued  and 
put  to  death. 

Jow&hir  Singh,  who  now  assumed  the  direction  of  affain^ 
jowAhir  ^^  ^^^  ^^  colleague,  Lall  Singh,  the  paramour  of 
Singh  regent,  hjg  sister,  a  woman  of  most  licentious  habits.  The 
army  was  conciliated  by  fresh  advances  of  pay :  but  it  was  in  the 
TurhuienM  ^^  degree  exactive  and  turbulent,  and  to  find  them 
of  the  army,  occupation,  they  were  directed  to  march  against 
Gool4b  Singh  of  Jummoo,  fr^m  whom  they  extorted  thirty-fiv« 
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lacs  of  rupees — 350,000/.      Moolraj,  the  govetnor  of  Mooltan, 
another  wealthy  individual,  had  become  semi-inde-  Potitinnof 
pendent:  and  besides  lai^e  arrears  of  rerenue,  had  re-  ^^><'»^- 
fused  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000,000/.  sterling,  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  him.     He  was,  however,  reduced  in  time,  and  paid 
eighteen  lacs — 180,000/. — to  the  army.    Early  in  1845,  Peshora 
Singh,  an  adopted  son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  rose  in  rebellion,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  month  of  August,  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Jowihir  Singh — an  act  which  so  incensed  the  j^^^, 
army,  that  the  death  of  Jow&hir  Sinirh  was  determined  singh 

execute] 

on  in  a  full  meeting  of  the  Punch&yets,  and  he  was  taken 

to  the  parade-ground  by  the  troops,  and  executed,  in  the  middle  of 

September. 

The  Ranee  assumed  the  charge  of  affairs,  but  the  troops  actually 
offered  the    office  of  regent  to  the   highest   bidder.  ^^^^ 

Goolilb  Singh,  who  was  temporarily  the  most  popular,  Koowurs 
and  T^j  Singh,  the  governor  of  Peshdwur,  both  declined  '***"*^^' 
the  perilous  honour ;  and  the  Ranee  continued  the  regency,  aided 
by  her  paramour  Lall  Singh  as  executive  minister,  and  by  T^j 
Singh  as  commander-in-chief.  But  the  condition  of  the  army 
was  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis,  and  the  existing  government 
had  no  means  left  of  satisfying  the  troops,  or  of  paying  their  arrears 
and  extra  gratuities.  On  November  17,  after  several  previous 
consultations  with  the  delegates  of  the  army,  the  in-  Tny«sion  of 
vasion  of  the  British  territories  was  determined  upon,  {Jj^torie? 
and  the  order  issued  to  advance.  It  was  the  last  des-  decided  on. 
perate  act  of  two  desperate  men,  and  a  violent  and  utterly  un- 
prindpled  woman,  to  rid  themselves  of  troops  by  whom  they 
might  at  any  time  be  murdered,  and  the  treasury  of  the  State 
with  all  the  private  property  in  Lahore  and  Umritsir  plundered. 
If  the  army  conquered  the  British,  as  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
hopeful  of  doing,  it  would  advance  upon  Dehly  and  Benares,  and 
the  subjection  of  all  India  would  follow ;  if  it  were  defeated,  it 
would  be  eventually  destroyed,  and  would  trouble  them  no  more. 
Such  were  the  grounds  of  their  proceedings.  The  troops  them- 
selves became  suspicious  of  the  Ranee's  intentions  and  of  her  ui^ 
gency,  and  for  three  weeks  refused  to  move ;  and  it  was  only  on 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  the  governor-general 
by  the  Ranee,  that,  urged  by  her  bitter  taunts  as  well  as  com- 
mands, the  army,  60,000  strong,  with  200  guns  and  40,000  armed 
followers,  themselves  equal,  or  superior  to,  ordinary  Indian  levies, 
marched  for  the  Sutlej. 

Major  Broadfoot  was  the  British  agent  on  the  frontier,  and 
before  the  Sikhs  moved  from  Lahore,  wrote  urgently  to  the 
governor-general  to  hasten  on  troops.    Sir  Henry  Ilardinge  was 
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then  in  camp,  intending  to  visit  the  frontier  in  the  coune  of  a  toor 

of  inspection :  but  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  an 

Trontiil!*'^    immediate  attack  by  the  Sikhs;  and  the  small  distance-- 

for'tho"^     only  fifty  miles — ^which  interr^ied  between  Lahore  sad 

luvaaion.       the  SuUej,  gave  him  little  time  for  ordering  up  the 

reserves,  firom  a  distance  of  150  miles.    On  December  13, 

croM  tiie       the  first  division  of  the  Sikh  army  crossed  the  Satlei, 

and  on  the  16th,  the  whole  of  it  was  encamped  near 

Ferozepoor,  then  held  by  Sir  John  Littler  with  10|000  men  sad 

thirty-one  guns.    He  was  a  brave  snd  skilful  officer,  and  why 

he  had  not  disputed  the  passage  of  the  Sutlej  by  the  Sikhs  kM 

never  been  publicly  explaiSed. 

Like  the  news  of  Napoleon's  movement  received  at  Bnisseli, 
B  ititih  ^^  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Sutlej  by  the  Sikhs 

troops  arrived  at  Umballa  on  the  day  (December  II)  on  which 

^*°^  a  great  ball  was  to  be  given  by  the  commander-in-chief^ 
and  he  moved  next  day  at  the  head  of  all  the  available  tToo|»L 
In  six  days  the  force  marched  150  miles^  getting  little  food  slid 
less  rest ;  and  on  December  18,  after  a  long  march  of  twenty-one 
Manifesto  miles,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  cavalry  of 
go?l?nI;^"'*  ^"^  Singh's  division  of  the  Sikh  army  attacked 'the 
general.  leading  divisions  of  the  British  forces  at  Moodkee.  Od 
the  confirmation  of  Major  Broadfoot's  news  the  govenior-gesetal 
had  published  a  manifesto,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  an  un- 
provoked attack  on  a  friendly  power,  all  the  Sikh  posaesdons  ea$t 
of  the  SuUej  were  declared  forfeit.  He  then  threw  5,000  men 
from  Loodhiana  into  Bussedn,  where  Major  Broadfoot  had  collected 
provisions  and  stores.  Meanwhile,  Lall  Singh^  passing  Sir  John 
Littier,  had  pushed  on  to  Feroze  Sh^her,  where  he  formed  a  vast 
intrenched  camp :  and  hearing  that  the  British  force  advancing  was 
a  slight  one,  had  moved  on  the  18th  with  20,000  men  and  twenty- 
two  guns  to  oppose  it. 

While  it  lasted,  the  battle  of  Moodkee  was  sharp  and  bloody : 
Battle  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^y  Sepoys,  and  even  English  soldiers,  ex* 
Huodkee.  hausted  as  they  were,  reeled  under  the  excellent  fiie 
and  energetic  attack  of  the  Sikh  infantry ;  but  before  night  finally 
closed,  seventeen  guns  had  been  taken,  and  the  Sikh  army  retreated 
with  heavy  loss :  that  on  the  side  of  the  British — 872  (215  kiUed 
and  657  wounded) — included  Sir  Robert  Sale  and  General 
McCaskill,  both  deeply  regretted.  On  the  19th  and  20Ui,  the  army 
halted,  and  two  European  and  two  native  regiments  joined  the 
commander-in-chief. 

Battle  of  ^^  ^^  °^^  determined  to  assault  the  great  Sikh  eo- 

8b3i*r  trenchments  at  Feroze  Sh^her  on  the   21st,  and  Sir 

John  Littler  was  directed  to  join  on  that  day,  with 
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as  many  troops  as  he  could  spare  from  Ferozepoor.  He  therefore 
inarched  with  6^000  infantry,  two  regiments  of  caTalry,  and 
twenty-one  guns,  and  took  up  his  place  in  the  general  disposition 
of  the  troops  about  noon.  Had  the  army — 17,000  strong,  with 
sixty-nine  guns— advanced  at  once,  much  precious  time  would  have 
been  saved,  the  action  would  have  been  more  decisive,  and  the 
loes  and  confusion  of  the  night  averted ;  but  the  commander-in- 
chief  had  formed  no  definite  plan,  beyond,  as  were  his  only  tactics, 
storming  batteries  and  carrying  them  by  the  bayonet;  and  in 
moving  troops  from  place  to  place,  and  making  such  hasty  and 
imperfect  arrangements  as  ensued,  four  precious  hours  were 
wasted.  At  about  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  shortest  day  in 
the  year,  when  but  little  daylight  remained,  the  British  forces 
were  led,  In  three  divisions — the  right  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the 
left  by  Sir  John  Littler,  and  the  centre  by  the  gover-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
nor-general — to  the  attack  of  a  strong  intrenchment,  a  eutrenrbed 
mile  and  a  half  long  by  half  a  mile  wide,  defended  by  ***** '  °°* 
85,000  of  the  flower  of  the  Sikh  army,  with  100  guns.  There 
were  weak  points  in  the  Sikh  works  which  might  have  been  dis- 
covered by  previous  reconnaissance ;  but  they  were  overlooked  or 
neglected,  and  the  very  strongest  portions  were  assaulted.  H.  M.'s 
60th  regiment,  directed  by  Captain  Pringle  Ollanlon  of  the  staff, 
was  the  first  to  gun  a  footing  in  the  Sikh  camp,  se,en 
and  the  combat  everywhere  became  general ;  but  the  "«*»"»»• 
enemy  were  as  resolute  in  defence  as  the  British  troops  were  per- 
severing in  assault.  Regiment  after  regiment  of  Sir  John  Littler*s 
division  staggered  under  the  tremendous  fire  of  grape  and  mus- 
ketry by  which  they  were  met.  H.  M.'s  62nd  regiment  was  much 
shattered ;  and  at  nightfall  this  division  was  obliged  to  retire.  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  whose  brigade  had  carried  and  occupied  the  village 
of  Feroze  Sh^her,  was  unable  to  hold  it  during  the  night,  and  also 
drew  off;  but  General  Gilberts  division  held  what  it  bad  won. 
During  the  hottest  part  of  this  furious  combat  the  drd  Dragoons 
rode  through  the  Sikh  camp,  from  end  to  end,  with  a  desperate  valour 
only  equalled  by  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Inkermann. 

Before  tlie  camp  was  carried,  darkness  fell  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  night  that  ensued  was  truly  designated  as  the '  night  'fhe  •  niyht  ot 
of  horrors.*  Portions  of  the  camp  were  held  by  the  *>«"o»*'* 
English  troops,  others  by  the  still  unconquered  Sikhs.  A  hard  frost 
set  in ;  the  English  forces  had  had  neither  food  nor  water  for  many 
hours,  and  the  intense  cold  aggravated  their  sufierings.  Men  of 
different  regiments,  European  and  native,  separated  in  the  darkness 
and  confusion,  huddled  together;  and  the  noble '  Husseinee  Pultun,' 
the  16th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Hall,  victorious 
and  unbroken,  was  a  rallying  point  for  many  a  weary  soldier  dur- 
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ing  the  night  By  the  bright  starlight,  the  Sikh  artiUeir  from 
time  to  time  fired  upon  the  exhausted  troops,  and  one  large  gun 
in  particular  did  so  much  execution,  that  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  calling  upon  H.M.*s  80th  and  the 
1st  European  regiment,  among  whom  he  was  lying,  led  them 
to  attack  and  spike  it,  driving  away  the  Sikh  infantry  by  whom  it 
was  guarded.  When  daylight  broke,  order  was  restored;  the 
various  regiments  on  the  field  took  up  their  positions  in 
Mdvanca  and  line  with  alacrity,  and  leading  their  respective  divisioDS 
V  clory.  g.^  Hugh  Gough  and  the  governor-general  advanced 
steadily,  swept  through  the  camp  v^th  cheers,  and  changing  front 
on  the  centre,  completed  the  victory. 

But,  at  this  juncture  T^j  Singh  brought  up  from  the  Sutlej  a 
Tej  Singh's  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  20,000  regular  and  irr^^ular  infantrr, 
niorement*.  5^000  superb  cavalry,  and  70  guns,  and  the  action  wts 
partially  renewed.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  greatest  peril 
existed ;  for  the  ammunition  of  all  arms  was  nearly  expended ;  the 
formation  of  regiments  was  by  no  means  complete:  and  th6 
troops  were  thoroughly  exhausted  alike  by  fatigue,  thirst,  and 
want  of  food.  The  advance  of  the  Sikh  cavalry,  accompanied  bj 
horse-artillery,  is  described  as  the  most  splendid  sight  of  the 
campaign.  Their  horses  caracoUing  and  bounding,  and  the  bright 
sunlight  flashing  from  steel  armour,  sabres,  and  spears,  they  came 
on  at  a  rapid  pace  to  within  400  yards  of  the  British  line,  which, 
availing  itself  of  such  cover  as  could  be  found,  awaited  the  charge 
with  little  hope  of  repelling  it.  Suddenly,  however,  after  firing  a 
.»..  c.    .       ^^^  shots  from  their  guns,  the  whole,  as  if  stricken  bv  a 

Ti'j  Singh  o         '  '  ■ 

■luideniy  sudden  panic  upon  a  movement  of  English  cavalry  on 
their  flank,  wheeled  about  and  retired  as  they  had  come. 
It  was  rumoured  that  T^j  Singh  had  been  bribed  by  English  gold : 
but  this  has  never  been  substantiated,  and  his  retreat  is  accounted 
for  bv  the  fact  that  what  he  had  come  to  save  was  alreadv  lost, 
and  subordinate  as  he  was  to  Lall  Singh,  who  had  fled  to  the 
Sutlej,  he  was  bound  to  follow  his  commander.  What  he  did, 
'  was,'  as  he  said,  ^  to  save  his  honour  as  a  soldier.' 

The  British  loss  had  been  very  severe  in  694  killed  'and  1,721 
seTero  wounded,  with  a  large  proportion — 103  — of  ofiicer?, 

loMes.  among  whom  were   many   very    distinguished  men: 

Broadfoot,  who  had  won  a  high  reputation  in  Afghanistan,  and  who 
had  proved  invaluable  as  a  political  officer,  Somerset,  D*Arcy  Todd 
of  HerUt  fame,  and  many  others.  On  the  part  of  the  Sikhs,  the 
loss  was  estimated  at  8,000  men ;  and  73  noble  guns  and  miD? 
standards  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

In  the  Sikh  camp,  during  the  night,  dissensions  had  run  high, 
and  the  military  chest  of  Lall  Singh,  who  had  fled  at  an  ettly 
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period,  was  plundered  by  the  exasperated  soldiery.     Under  a 
better  and  braver  leader  tbe  reault  might  indeed  have  oonduet  of 
been  veiy  different;  for  never  before  had  so  hardly-  sikh ioidiery. 
contested  a  battle  been  fought  in  India,  nor,  with  eventual  victory, 
had  ever  snch  great  peril  of  defeat  been  encountered. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TEBSrr  SIKH  WAB,  AlTD  ADMIKISTRATION  OF  LOBD  EARDINGI 

(continued),  1845  TO  1848. 

Ths  British  forces  could  not  immediately  follow  up  the  success 
they  had  achieved ;  heavy  guns,  stores,  and  ammunition  weiie  aU 
wanting,  and  till  their  arrival  from  Dehly,  no  forward 
movement  could  be  made.    The  Sikhs,  attributinff  this  ranee  of 
delay  to  fear,  took  heart,  and  towards  the  middle  of 
January,  Sirdar  Runjoor  Singh  recrossed  the  Sutlej  and  threatened 
the  station  of  Loudhiana,  then  weakly  garrisoned.  Sir  Harry  Smith 
vras  therefore  detached  with  four  regiments  of  infantry,  three  of 
cavalry,  and  eighteen  guns  to  relieve  it.    He  had  been  oombat  nf 
cautioned  against  approaching  the  fort  of  Buddewal,  Biuid«w*i. 
which  lay  on  his  route ;  but,  nevertheless,  moving  under  its  walls, 
suffered  shaiply  from  its  fire  and '  from  the  splendid  artillery  of 
Runjoor  Singh,  lost  some  of  his  baggage,  and  was  only  saved 
from  further  disaster  by  the  dashing  charges  of  the  cavalry  under 
Colonel  Cureton.    Being  reinforced,  however,  by  his  junction  with 
the  Loodhiana  troops  and  Brigadier  Wheeler's  brigade.  Sir  Harry 
Smith  now  advanced  in  turn  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  snttie  of 
had  taken  up  an  entrenched  position  at  Aliw&l,  and  had  auwai. 
been  reinforced  by  4,000  men  of  the  best  disciplined  Sikh  infantry. 
Their  army  amounted  by  estimate  to  16,000  men,  with  66  guns ; 
that  of  the  British  was  about  10,000  men,  with  82  guns.    On 
Januaiy  28  the  Sikhs  had  advanced  from  their  entrenched  camp 
to  meet  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  a  brilliant  action  ensued.    The 
Sikh   squares  were  penetrated  and  overthrown  by  charges  of 
cavalry,  in  which  H.  M.'s  10th  Lancers^  under  Colonel  Cureton,  in 
particular,  were  nobly  distinguished.    Position  after  Defeat  of  th* 
position,  battery  after  battery,  were  stormed ;  67  guns  b^*^** 
were  taken ;  and  the  enemy,  driven  to  the  bridge  of  boats  they 
had  constructed,  fled  precipitately  across  the  Sutlej,  many  of 
them  perishing  in  the  stream,  and  und^  the  fire  of  the  artillery, 
which  played  with  great  effect  upon  the  boats. 

X  X 
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Although  the  Sikh  army  had  suffered  three  notable  defeats, 

they  still  continued  to  retain  their  mischievouB  and 

.ego  atons.  ^jjp^^jgjj^  predominance  in  the  State.     GoUb  Singh, 

who  had  undertaken  the  office  of  minister  from  which  Lall 
Singh  bad  been  deposed,  although  he  entered  into  negotiatioiii 
with  the  governor-general,  who  demanded  the  dismiaeial  of  the 
Sikh  army,  declared  that  he  was  helpless  to  effect  it.  No  act  (tf 
HoBtfiities  submission  or  peaceful  overtures  from  the  army  having 
resamed.  heeu  offered,  hostilities  were  resumed  on  the  arrind 
of  the  siege-train  from  Dehly,  which  reached  camp  on  Febniaiy 
8.  For  some  weeks,  the  Sikhs,  under  the  direction  of  a  Spaniab 
officer  named  Iluerba,  had  been  employed  in  constructing  a 
remarkably  powerful  tete  de  ponty  at  the  village  of  Soobraon,  to 
Position  of  cover  a  bridge  of  boats  which  they  had  thrown  across 
stKibraon.  the  Hver  Sutlej,  below  the  ford  of  Hurreekee,  and  ii 
was  now  completed  in  a  series  of  half-moon  bastions,  connected  \ff 
curtains,  and  covered  by  a  ditch  in  front,  both  flanks  restiBg  oa 
the  river.  This  great  work,  two-and-a-half  miles  in  length,  wh 
protected  by  batteries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  so  as  to 
command  the  passage,  and  manned  by  85,000  of  the  bast  of  the 
Sikh  troops,  with  sixty-seven  heavy  guns.  It  had  been  difficult  to 
restrain  the  British  army  during  its  inaction  in  the  pref^enoe  of  th« 
daily  progress  of  this  entrenchment  ^  but  one  day  only  intervened 
between  the  arrival  of  the  heavy  guns,  stores,  and  ammumtioi. 
and  the  assault.  The  British  army  consisted  of  15,000  men,  of 
whom  5,000  were  Europeans ;  and  under  cover  of  a  fog,  an  tbe 
morning  of  February  10,  all  the  dispositions  for  attack  were  made 
without  being  noticed  by  the  enemy. 

When  they  were  complete,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  tJie 
Baitje  of  ^og  Suddenly  rolled  away,  displaying  the  British  fowes 
soobrton.  jjj  order  of  battle ;  and  the  heavy  guns  opened  on  tbe 
Sikhs;  but  they  made  no  impression  on  the  earthworks:  tbe 
enemy*s  fire  was  not  checked,  and  the  only  resource  that  remaiotd 
was  a  general  assault,  which  was  forthwith  carried  out,  amidsi 
Btorm  of  the  the  thuuder  of  120  pieces  of  artillery  on  both  sides. 
Sikh  position.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  infantrv  dinsioos 
advanced.  Of  Sir  Kobert  Dick*s  division  on  the  left,  the  boR^ 
artillery,  under  Colonel  Lane,  gallopped  up  to  within  300  yards  d 
the  Sikh  batteries,  and  delivered  their  fire,  while  the  brigade* 
under  Colonel  Storey,  H.M.'8  lOth  and  53rd  regiments,  with  tbt 
43rd  and  59th  Native  Infantry,  advancing  in  line  with  the  regu- 
larity of  a  parade  movement,  were  the  first  to  reach  the  entreocb- 
ment ;  and  the  Sikhs  gathered  to  defend  it,  which  they  did  bj 
a  withering  fire  that  checked  the  leading  troops,  bat  did  aot 
repulse  them.    The  divisions  of  Sir  Harry  South  oa  the  ligbt, 
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and  General  Gilbert  in  the  centre,  were  led  on  in  turn,  and  after 
a  severe  carnage,  the  entrenchment  was  won.  The  Sikh  troops, 
fighting  desperately  to  the  last,  retired  to  the  bridge,  where  their 
retreat  became  a  flight :  and  the  British  horse-artillery  coming  up 
at  a  gallop,  poured  grape  and  shrapnel  on  the  flying  Doriotre 
maasAS,  till  the  stream,  now  barely  fordable,  was  choked  vic^^''^- 
with  corpses,  and  the  water  dyed  with  blood.  Nearly  10,000  Sikhs 
perished  in  two  hours,  and  the  whole  of  their  guns,  sixty-seven 
in  number,  with  standards  and  immense  military  stores,  remained 
as  trophies  to  the  yictors.  The  battle  had  begun  in  earnest  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  by  eleyen  there  was  not  a  single  Sikh  soldier, 
except  the  dead  and  wounded,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riyer.  The 
British  loss  was  also  seyere,  amounting  to  2,383  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  General  Sir  Hobert  Dick,  who  fell  in  the  assault. 

No  time  was  lost  in  throwing  the  British  army  across  the 
Sutlej   by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  constructed  j^^^^^p^  ^^ 
by  Major  Abbott  with  the  boats  which  Lord  Ellen-  the  British 
borough  had  procured  from  Sindej   they  crossed  on  *'^™*' 
the    night  of  the  action,  and  on  the  11th  enyoys  arriyed  from 
Lahore,  followed  by  Hajah  Golab  Singh  on  the  15th,  and  the  boy, 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  on  the  17th.     On  the  20th,  haying 
adranced  by  easy  marches,  the  army  encamped  on  the 
plain  of  Meean  Meer,  without  Lahore,  and  the  citadel  reached  and 
was  partly  occupied  by  British  troops.  Sir  Henry  Ilar-  ^^^''^p'*^- 
dinge,  on  February  22,  issued  a  public  notification  re-  ^'°"fl""<'»- 
Tiewing  the  eyents  that  had  occurred,  and  dwelling  with  a  proud 
Batiftfaction  on  the  fact  that  in  sixty  days  he  had  defeated  the 
flower  of  the  Khulsa  army  in  four  general  actions,  and  taken  from 
them  220  pieces  of  artillery ;  that  only  14,000  of  their  great  army 
remained,  and  that  he  was  '  now  dictating  a  treaty,  the  conditions 
of  which  will  tend  to  secure  the  British  proyinces  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  similar  outrage.'    On  the  23rd,  at  a  public  durbar,  the 
treaty  itself  was  executed.     All  the  Sikh  territories 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  with  the  Jullunder  tiiesikh 
Dooab,  a  fertile  tract  lying  between  the  Sutlej  and  *'^^'^'^""®"  • 
the  Bej'as,  were  to  become  British ;  1,500,000/.  to  be  provided, 
partly  by  cash,  and  partly  by  the  sale  of  the  mountain  territory, 
which  includes  Kashmere ;  all  the  mutinous  troops  to  be  disbanded, 
and  the  army  for  the  future  to  consist  of  twenty-fiye  battalions  of 
800  each,  or  20,000  men  with  12,000  cayalry.    Goldb  p„„^^  ^, 
Singh  became  the  purchaser  of  Eashmere  for  a  million  R^hmere  tr 
sterling,  and  a  separate  treaty  was  made  with  him    "       °^  ' 
on  March  10,  at  Umritsir,  which  secured  to  him  and  his  heirs  the 
aovereignty  of  the  districts  he  had  purchased.    The  sale  of  Kash- 
mere was  sharply  criticised  at  the  time;   but  its   inaccessible 

zz2 
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character,  and  the  still  uncertain  relations  with  the  Puajiibp  are 
conclusive  reasons  as  to  the  necessity  of  then  abandoning  it. 

On  March  6,  a  subsidiarj  treaty  was  made  with  the  Lahon 
Bubiidtar7  State  in  regard  to  the  retention  of  a  body  of  Biitisk 
treaty.  troops  during  the  reconstruction  of  the   goTemneEt 

and  the  army,  and  was  to  be  in  force  till  the  end  of  the  year  oolr. 
Major,  afterwards  Sir  Henry,  Lawrence  was  left  in  change  cf 
pmceMion  affftirs.  The  army  brought  away  all  the  capinred 
!u?l\o*^**  ordnance;  and  250  superb  gruns,  with  their  equip- 
Calcutta.  ments,  were  marched  through  the  Bridah  territories, 
and,  halting  at  every  station,  were  saluted  by  the  troops,  until  tbev 
reached  Calcutta,  where  they  were  publicly  received  with  ail 
honours.  Without  this  demonstration  it  seemed  probable  thaX 
the  British  victories  would  have  been  considered  as  fictioiB  W 
most  of  the  native  courts,  so  impossible  did  the  occunrencea  of  th^ 
short  but  decisive  war  appear.  In  England  the  accounts  of  it 
were  received  with  enthusiasm.  The  thanks  of  both  Hooaes  of 
Parliament  were  voted  to  the  army,  and  the  govemor^gcneial  and 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  were  raised  to  the  peerage;  Sir  Hany  Soiitk 
was  created  a  baronet,  and  honours  of  the  Bath  were  freely  dis- 
tributed. Upon  the  army  the  governor-general  conferred  a  donatiai 
of  twelve  months*  batta,  or  extra  allowance.  Thus  the  first  Sikh 
war  ended,  and  with  it  the  policy  and  foresight  of  Loird  Efleo- 
borough,  in  regard  to  Gwalior,  were  amply  confirmed.  If  tbe 
Mahratta  army  had  continued  to  exist  in  its  lawless  and  disaflfected 
condition,  the  counterpart  of  that  of  the  Sikhs,  it  could  not  bare 
been  restrained,  and  under  the  fierce  attack  of  the  Sikhs  in  firant 
and  that  of  Gwalior  in  the  rear,  the  peril  would  have  been  ex- 
treme. 

Although  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  cont^uered  Sinde  proper  br 
procecdin  ^^  defeat  of  the  Ameers,  there  remained  many  nn- 
la  Sinde  and  subducd  Bel6che  tribes  to  the  north-west,  inhabitii^ 
the  strong  country  of  Cutch  GundlLva,  Morrees,  Boog^ 
tees  and  others,  which  had,  for  an  unknown  period,  defied  alike  Sinde 
and  Persia,  and,  as  habitual  marauders,  preyed  upon  Sinde  with  im* 
punity.  It  was  impossible  to  bring  their  chiefs  to  terms,  and  tbt 
perpetual  menace  of  their  forces,  which  were  computed  at  18,000 
men,  rendered  a  campaign  against  them  unavoidable.  This,  with 
all  his  accustomed  energy  and  skill,  Sir  Charles  conducted  ia 
person,  and  moved  into  the  enemy's  territories  on  January  13, 1845. 
In  spite  of  a  more  rugged  countxy  than  had  even  been  antidpabed, 
bristling  with  strongholds,  and  after  considerable  resistance,  tbe 
sucTMsfni  chief  rebel,  Beeja  Khan,  was  defeated  and  eventiiallT 
eampaiffD.  captured ;  and  by  March  9,  this  local  war  was  at  end'. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  complete  or  meritorioaa  than  the 
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"whole  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  military  operations;   they  were 
those  of  a  brare  soldier  and  an  eminent  tactician  ^  but  his  civil 
admiiiistration,  upon  which  he  most  prided  himself,  citiiro- 
and  which  is  detailed  in  *  The  Administration  of  Sinde/  ▼«««»»«»'• 
though  it  effected  many  reforms  of  the  preceding  yicious  natire 
goTemment,  could  not  make  a  poor  country  rich,  nor^  although 
Sir   Charles  issued  a  memorable   proclamation  in    Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  style   'to  his  soldiers/  announcing  and  asserting  the 
finj^npiitl  success  of  his  measures,  were  either  the  Government  or 
the  pubUc  satisfied  that  it  was  true.     The  student  of  Indian 
affairs  should  not^  however,  neglect  to  read  the  works  extant  upon 
the  bitterly-disputed  question  of  Sinde,  from  Sir  James  Outram's 
commentary  on  '  The  Conquest  of  Sinde/  to  other  works  of  Sir 
Charlea  Napier  and  his  brother  William  in  reply.    The  whole  of 
the  Sinde  question,  its  conquest  and  its  administration,  are  dis- 
cuBsed  in  these  volumes. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  new  arrangements  at  Lahore  was  the 
confirmation  of  Lall  Singh  as  executive  minister:  a  ^^  .  .  ^ 
man  of  low  ongm,  and  the  notorious  paramour  of  the  tion  of 
Kanee,  faithless  alike  to  the  Sikhs  and  to  the  English.       °'^' 
The  Ranee  herself  was  recognised  as  nominal  regent,  and  the 
advice  and  direction  of  Major  Lawrence  were  to  be  available  on  all 
occasions.    Lall  Singh's  perfidy  was  soon  manifest    He  had  in- 
cited a  rebellion  in  Eashmere  against  QollLb  Singh,  which  was 
only  suppressed  by  Major  Lawrence  himself,  at  the  head  of  troops 
which  had  lately  been  fighting  against  English  armies ;  his  own 
ordeis  in  writing  to  the  insurgent  Imto-ood-deen  were  produced 
by  that  person,  and  Lall  Singh  was   tried   by  an  TrttuofLaii 
assembly  of  Sikh  chiefs,  found  guilty,  and  banished  ^^^ 
from  Lahore  to  Benares  on  a  pension. 

Before  the  time  arrived  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  leading  Sikh  oontinniince 
chie&,  convinced  of  the  entire  impossibility  of  forming  JJ^JoV*^ 
or  continuing  a  united  or  harmonious  administration,  requested. 
viewed  the  approaching  departure  of  the  English  with  dismay, 
and  besought  a  continuance  of  assistance  and  direction  until  the 
rajah  should  attain  his  majority.   Lord  Hardinge,  after 
every  consideration  of  their  request,  gave  a  very  re-  Hardinge 
luctant  assent:  for  he  saw  clearly  that  there  was  in  ^""^ 


lity  no  alternative  between  new  disturbances  in  the  Lahore 
State  and  their  probable  prevention  by  local  British  authority; 
and  he  chose  the  latter.  On  December  16,  1B46,  a  new  Execution  of 
treaty  was  executed  by  all  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  »"e«^*««»'J- 
Punjab,  fifty-two  in  number,  which  provided  that  a  council  of 
regency  of  eight  of  them  should  be  directed  by  the  British  Resi- 
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dent ;  and  that  twentr-two  lacs  of  rupees  should  be  allottad  for 
the  support  of  British  troops  to  he  stationed  in  the  Pnnjab.  Then 
seemed  indeed  to  he  every  prohahility  that  this  measure,  aziaiiii; 
from  the  spontaneous  request  of  the  chiefs,  would  last  ita  time ; 
but  the  sequel  proved  the  contraiy,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

It  was  not  only  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  and  aueeeasial  ter- 
RcTiewot      mi  nation  of  the  Sikh  war  that  Lord  Haxdinge's  ad- 
^rdincrc'i     ministration  of  three  yean  remains  a  memorab^  record 
goTernment.   in  the  history  of  India.    The  army,  which  had  beea 
very  largely  increased  since  1838,  was  reduced  by  60,000  infmtiT, 
without  any  curtailment  of  officers,  and  augmented  in  irre^gulir 
cavalry.    The  frontier  was  protected  by  54,000  men,  distribotEd 
in  stations  between  Umballa,  Meerut,  and  the  Sutlej.    Moveable 
brigades  were  established  in  the  Punjab ;  and,  as  far  as  was  p(»- 
sible,  every  future  contingency  was  provided  for.    In  his  fimmesl 
arrangements,  the  governor-general  was  equally  sacoesBfo],  acd 
the  public  expenditure  was  reduced  vrithin  the  ordinaiy  iiicoBtf. 
The  great  Ganges  canal,  which  had  been  begun  during  Lead 
Auckland's  incumbency,  and  suspended  in  that  of  Lord  £Uen- 
borough,  was  recommenced  in  March  1847.     The  qoestioa  of 
railways,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  materially  furUiered ;  and  in  t 
true  spirit  of  humanity,  Lord  William  Beodnck'a  edict  agun^ 
Suttee  was  extended  to  the  territories  of  native  princes  and  chiefs, 
accompanied  by  earnest  requests  that  the  suppreadon  of  female 
infanticide  and  slavery  should  follow.    A  strange  portion  of  old 
customs  had  remained  in  Sunday  labour  in  all  departments  of  the 
State,  which  was  finally  abolished.    Amidst  so  benevolent  and  ^ 
He  leare*       ^^  ^  career,  the  unexpected  return  of  Lord  Hanfoigc 
indiA.  ^  England  was  a  subject  of  universal  regret ;  and  he 

finally  sailed  on  March  15,  1848,  having  won  the  reputation  of  a 
great  soldier  and  statesman,  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  materially 
enhanced. 


CBAPTER  VL 

THE  ADMINISTRAnoy   OV  LORD   DALHOUSIB — THE  SECOND  SIIH 

WAR,  1848  TO  1849. 

The  successor  to  Lord  Ilardinge  was  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  had 
Lord  ^^®°  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  adminis- 

iMihnuKia  tration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  had  displayed  much 
Rovtriiur-  ability  in  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office  ;  but  he  had 
Kcucriii.         ^^  knowledge  of  the  affkirs  of  India,  and  its  details  htd 
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Ibo  be  acquired  by  local  experience.  He  landed  at  Calcutta  on 
January  19,  1848,  and  bad  tbe  benefit  of  receiying  from  Lord 
.Irlardinge  full  information  in  regard  to  the  general  policy  of  tbe 
State.  Lord  Dalbousie  was  only  tbirty-six  years  old,  and  in  tbe 
AQl  Tigour  of  bis  extraordinary  talents ;  and,  so  far  as  could  be 
Ibreseen,  bis  administration  promised  to  be  one  of  peace  and  pro- 
gress only.  This  hope  was,  however,  soon  roughly  dissipated. 
Sloolr&j,  tbe  Sikh  governor  of  Mooltan,  broke  into  rebellion  in  four 
months  after  Lord  Dalbousie^s  arrival,  and  the  second  Sikh  war 
l>egan. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  before  the  invasion  of  British  terri- 
tory by  the  Sikhs,  Moolrdj,  the  Dew^  of  Mooltan,  who  ETentaat 
bad  succeeded  his  father,  Sdwun  Mull,  in  1844,  had  Mooiun. 
"been  required  to  pay  a  million  sterling  as  a  fine  on  succession, 
Tvhich  he  bad  compromised  with  the  army  for  eighteen  lacs  of 
rupees ;  but  he  had  not  yet  paid  this  sum,  and  bis  position  being 
in  the  last  degree  equivocal,  a  force  was  sent  against  him  after 
the  re-establishment  of  the  government,  with  no  result.  Major 
L«awTenoe  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  England  for  his  health, 
and  his  place  was  occupied  for  a  time  by  his  brother,  Mr.  John, 
afterwards  Lord,  Lawrence,  and  ultimately  conferred  upon  Sir 
Frederick  Currie,  formerly  political  secretary  to  Government,  who 
waa  practically  acquainted  with  Sikh  affairs,  and  assumed  charge 
on  April  6, 1848.  Finding  entire  evasion  of  the  payment  he  had 
agreed  to  make  impossible,  Moolrdj,  under  the  guarantee  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  had  previously  visited  Lahore,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements ;  but  he  then  tendered  his 
resignation  of  office,  which  was  accepted,  and  Khan  Singh,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Vans  Agnew,  a  young  civilian,  and  Lieutenant 
Anderson,  Moolrdj  having  preceded  them,  were  dispatobed  from 
Lahore  to  take  charge  of  the  provinces,  and  they  reached 
Mooltan  on  April  18.  A  small  force,  consisting  of  a  Goorkha 
regiment  600  strong,  500  cavalry,  and  a  troop  of  horse-artillery, 
was  also  dispatched  to  occupy  Mooltan,  and  arrived  there  on  the 
same  day  as  Mr.  Agnew.  On  this  day,  Moolraj,  with  apparent 
good  faith,  had  paid  two  visits  to  the  Eedgah,  a  fortified  enclosure 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Agnew,  and  arranged  that  the 
fort  was  to  be  given  up  on  the  following  day.  Nothing  doubting, 
Mr.  Agnew  repaired  to  the  fort,  of  which  two  companies  of  the 
Qoorkhas  had  been  placed  in  charge  ^  but  as  be  was  returning  ii^ 
company  with  Moolraj,  who  rode  by  his  side,  he  was  ^^  ^^^ 
spewed  by  a  man  in  *  the  gateway,  wounded  with  A»f"«* 
sword-cuts,  and,  rescued  with  difficulty,  was  carried 
back  to  the  Eedgah  by  Khkn  Singh  and  Kung  Kam,  tbe  brother 
of  Moolraj ;  at  the  same  time.  Lieutenant  Anderson  was  attacked 
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and  desperately  wounded,  but  was  also  brong^ht  in  b j  the  Goorkhas. 
Mr.  Agnew  was  able  to  write  a  report  of  tbe  ooconenoey  and  to 
summon  Moolraj,  who  had  ridden  off  to  his  oountrj-hoiiBe,  to 
account  for  the  treachery;  but  Moolrdj  was  then  engaged  in 
strengthening  his  position  by  appeals  to  his  soldiery,  declared  tiiey 
would  not  let  him  move,  and  the  Goorkha  escort  and  Sikh  caralxy, 
seeing  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  left  the  \mfortunate  officen 
to  their  fate.  Khan  Singh  alone  remained  with  them  to  the  last : 
Mr  viiM  ^^^  ^^  ^^  afternoon  a  mob  rushed  into  the  Eledgah 
Agnew  Mid  with  frantic  yells,  and  brutally  murdered  the  wounded 
Anderson^  and  helpless  men,  hacking  off  their  heads,  which  were 
murdered.  ^^^  ^  Moolrilj  and  afterwards  blown  to  pieces.  It 
was  evident  that  two  great  and  deplorable  errors  had  been  oom- 
mitted.  The  forces  of  Moolr&j,  and  the  probabilities  of  their  re- 
ostance  to  a  new  governor,  had  not  been  ascertained  at  alL  The 
sincerity  of  Moolr&j's  redgnation  was  not  in  any  way  tested,  and 
the  force  sent  with  the  political  agents  and  the  new  govenior  was 
altogether  too  slight,  even  had  it  been  faithful,  to  hare  oppoeed 
Moolraj,  or  obliged  him  to  evacuate  a  place,  to  defend  which  was 
a  point  of  family  honour,  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
support  of  all  the  retainers  of  his  house  depended.  But  the  evil 
had  been  done,  and  it  remained  to  apply  the  remedy. 

It  is  little  to  say  that  had  prompt  measures  been  adopted,  had 
incunieqaent  0°^  ^^  two  of  the  moveable  brigades,  specially  organ- 
prooeedtnga.   ^g^  f^j,  g^^^  emergencies  by  Lord  Hardinge,  been  set 

in  motion,  supported  by  a  movement  from  Upper  Sinde,  the 
insurrection  might  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud ;  but  this  was 
not  done.  Sir  Frederick  Currie,  though  he  put  troops  under 
orders  to  march,  waited  the  final  orders  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Lord  Gough  hesitated  because  it  was  the  hottest  aeason  of 
the  year,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  confiding  in  the  views  of  penons 
of  local  experience,  he  himself  having  none,  acquiesced  in  the 
measure  of  delay.  It  was  clear  that  Moolraj  could  not  escape, 
and  his  punishment  could  be  safely  deferred  to  a  more  conTenient 
season. 

Meanwhile,  a  young  officer,  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Sir  Heibert, 
Spirited  Edwardes,  who  was  employed  in  settling  the  prorinoe 
S  untenant  ®^  Bunnoo,  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Agnew,  in- 
xdwardei.  forming  him  of  his  peril,  which  was  followed  by  news 
6{  his  murder.  He  immediately  crossed  the  river  Indus,  bu^ 
Hell  joined  ^^"*8^  ^^  troops  Unfaithful,  returned.  Colonel  Cart- 
by  Colonel      landt,  an  ofiicer  in  the  Sikh  service,  had,  however,  a 

faithful  regiment,  which  became  the  nucleus  of  other 
levies ;  the  Naw&b  of  B&h&wulpoor  'forwarded  a  oontingant  of 
Moniitj^        indifferent  retainers,  and  after  assisting  Cortlandt  tod** 

feat  an  attaok  upon  him  of  6,000  men  sent  by  Moohij, 
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tbe  young  commander,  witli  a  spirit  worthy  of  CHto,  again 
defeated  Moolr&j  in  person  at  Kineyree  on  June  18.  Edwardes 
could  only  implore  the  Resident  to  reinforce  him  with  regular 
troops :  hut  the  commander-in-chief  was  still  impracticable,  and 
Sir  Frederick  Currie  would  not  assume  any  military  responsibility. 
Edwardes  was,  however,  on  the  28th,  reinforced  by  4^000  men 
under  Im&m-ood-deen,  the  former  rebel  of  Cashmere,  but  now 
a  loyal  subject,  and  had  now  no  less  than  18,000  men,  with 
twenty-two  guns,  under  his  command ;  and,  advancing  irtUMmin 
on  Mooltan,  was  met  at  Suddoosain  by  Moolr&j,  with  defmwdby 
an  ftrmy  of  10,000  men  with  eleven  guns,  whom  he 
defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  Moolraj  was  driven  into  the  fort 
of  Mooltan,  whence  he  was  unable  to  emerge.  The  whole  of  these 
proceedings  and  collateral  events,  now  briefly  sketched,  are  vividly 
described  at  length  in  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes's  work, '  A  Year  in 
the  Punjab,'  which  will  well  repay  perusal,  and  proves  how  little 
able  Moolraj  would  have  been  to  withstand  a  combined  advance 
of  British  troops,  had  it  been  early  and  promptly  made. 

Perhaps  Edwardes  had  become  over-confident  from  success :  for 
he  held  the  capture  of  Mooltan  to  be  a  comparatively  light  affair ; 
and  on  July  10,  Sir  Frederick  Currie  took  upon  himself  to  order 
General  Whish  to  proceed  to  Mooltan  with  a  battering-truin, 
thus  anticipating  Lord  Gough's  decision,  supported  by  that  of  the 
governor-general,  dated  July  11,  that  an  immediate  Gen«ni 
advance  would  be  expedient    It  ooly  therefore  re-  Svwice«on 
mained  to  carry  out  the  operation  with  vigour ;  the  mooiimk 
force  was  doubled  by  Lord  Gough's  orders,  and  on  July  24, 
the  general  marched  for  Mooltan,  at  the  head  of  8,000  men  of 
all  arms,  in  two  columns,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Sutlej. 

Mooltan  was  reached  on  September  4,  and  General  Whish 
found  it  invested  by  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  with  7,700  uooiun 
infantry  and  4,000  cavalry,  the  Bah& wulpoor  contingent,  ta^w'^J* 
under  Lieutenant  Lake,  of  6,700  infantrjr  and  1,900  cavalry,  and  a 
Sikh  force,  under  Sirdar  Sh^re  Singh,  of  900  infantry  and  8,800 
cavalry;  thus  forming  a  total  of  32,000  men,  with  forty-five  guns, 
and  four  mortars.     To  oppose  these  united  forces,  Moolr&j  had 
but  12,000,  with  fifty-four  heavy  guns,  and  four  mortars ;  but  he 
had  made  Mooltan,  by  earthen  defences  outside  the  itsgrmt 
ditch,  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  India,  and  it  was  •*Jf»n»^ 
not  inappropriately  termed  a  second  fihurtpoor.    After  a  formal 
summons  of  the  garrison  on  the  4th,  strange  to  say,  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  a»  the  ally  of  the  M&h&rajah  Dhuleep 
Singh,  which  served  to  confirm  a  fsst-spreading  opinion  g,0^  ^f 
that  the  Punjab  was  about  to  be  formally  annexed  mooiim. 
— the  riege  began  in  earnest  on  the  7th :  and  after  a  spirited 
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CHACTER   VIL 

THE  SECOND  SIKH  WAR  (concluded),  AND  ANNEXATION  OP  THE 

PUNJAB,  1848  TO  1849. 

*  Unwarned  by  precedent,  uninfluenced  by  example,  the  Sikh 
nation  has  caUed  for  war ;  and,  on  my  word,  Sir,  they  ^^  ^cond 
ehall  have  it  with  a  Tengeance/    Such  was  Lord  Dal-  sikh  war 
hooaie's  memorable  expression  at  a  farewell  banquet  ^'*^°^ 
before  he  left  Calcutta,  on  October  10, 1848,  on  his  way  to  the 
upper  provinces.  Although  the  whole  of  the  Punj&b  was  seething 
with  disaffection,  Chutter  Singh  was  the  only  chieftain  to  begin 
the  war  openly  in  the  field.    He  applied  for  aid  to  Afghan  and 
Dost  Mahomed,  agreed  to  deliver  Peshdwur  to  him  sikhaiiianc*. 
if  he  would  join  the  Sikhs  against  the  English ;  and  this  strange 
compact  between  people  who  hated  each  other  mortally  was  ac- 
tually made.    Major,  afterwards  Sir  George,  Lawrence,  was  then 
in  charge  of  Peshawur,  with  8,000  Sikh  troops,  whose  fidelity 
was  in  the  last  degree  questionable ;  but  he  contrived  to  keep 
them  to  their  duty,  until  Sooltan  Mahomed,  the  brother  of  Dost 
Mahomed,  a  person  to  whom  he  had  shown  the  utmost  kindness, 
treacherously  seduced  them,  and,  on  October  24,  led  them   to 
attack  him  in  the  Hesidency.  Major  Lawrence  and  his  companions 
were  conducted  to  KohAt,  but  afterwards  delivered  o*"  «-« ,  ».  - 
sold  to  Chutter  Singh,  who  confined  them  at  Peshdwur.  rence 
Meanwhile,  Sh^re  Singh,  who  had  marched  from  Mool-  ^"  " 
tan,  had  joined  his  father,  and  round  their  standards  collected  most 
of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Sikh  army. 

The  forces  assembled  at  Ferozepoor  for  operations  in  the  Punjftb 
were  completed  in  equipment  during  October  1848,  and  T),e  Britiah 
under  the  personal  command  of  Lord  Gough,  crossed  ^^^^.^  into 
the  Ravee  (Beyas)  on  November  16.  They  consisted  of  *»»«  Punjab. 
fifteen  regiments  of  infisntry — four  European  and  eleven  native- 
three  regiments  of  English  and  ten  of  native  regular  and  irregular 
cavalry,  with  sixty  field  guns  and  eighteen  heavy  guns,  the  latter 
now,  for  the  first  time,  drawn  by  elephants  instead  of  bullocks. 
On  November  22,  Lord  Gough  found  Sh^re  Singh  encamped  at 
Ramnugger,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chendb,  vnth 
15,000  men  and  a  powerful  artillery,  with  an  advanced  nrtion  ot 
force  on  the  left  bonk  covered  by  his  batteries.  It  was  too  "***'* 

strong  a  position  to  assail  in  front ;  but  the  advanced  Sikh  force  was 
attacked  and  driven  back  without  material  result,  and  in  a  charge 
of  the  British  cavalry  to  clear  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  it  was 
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rendered  helpless  in  the  sands,  and  suffered  heavily  from  tfae  SDch 
Colonel!  ^°8  0°  the  right  bank.  In  this  desultory  and  in- 
>H//ekSk°''  effective  skirmish  Colonel  Cureton,  of  the  Lanceis,  who 
killed.  commanded  the  cavalry  division,  and  Colonel  WHIiam 

Havelock,  the  '  el  chico  bianco  '  of  many  a  Peninsular  figbt,  lost 
their  lives,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  army.    A  flank  movt^- 
ment,  which  might  have  been  made  at  fiitot,  was  now  arranged :  liid 
on  December  2,  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  with  8,000  men,  croaaed 
the  river  at  Wuzeerabad,  twenty-four  miles  above  Ramnugg«r.     It 
was  proposed  that  he  should  advance  upon  Sh^re  Singh^s 
from  the  right  flank,  while  the  main  army  crossed  the  nYi 
front.    Sh^re  Singh,  however,  did  not  await  this  issue, 
ing  his  entrenchments,  he  marched  to  attack  General  TbackweQ, 
whom,  with  a  diminished  force,  he  met  at  SadooUapoor ;  bat  did 
not  close  with  him,  and  after  sustaining  a  heavy  but  iU-directed 
cannonade,  which  lasted  till  evening,  General  Thackwell  disco v«ed 
during  the  night  that  the  Sikhs,  now  80,000  strong,  with  faitf 
guns,  had  retired  towards  the  Jhelum.    Lord  Gough,  in  his  d]»- 
patch,  claimed  the  movement  as  a  victory  over  the  Sikh  ansy, 
and  even  asserted  its  dispersion ;  but  the  fact  was  soon  eTident 
that  Sh^re  Singh  had  only  retired  to  a  better  position,  and  liad 
carried  with  him  all  his  guns  and  equipment  unmolested. 
The  position  chosen  by  Sh^re  Singh  was  one  of  singular  strength, 
at    h    ^'^^  ^^  selection  displayed  his  skill  as  a  general  in  no 
recirec  to  a     mean  degree.    To  have  followed  him  up,  and  forced 
newpoiition.  j^j^  ^  g^j^^  ^^  disadvantage,  would  probably  hare 

been  effected  by  Lord  Gk)ugh  after  the  affair  at  Ramnugger ;  but 
he  was  restrained  by  the  governor-general  for  upwards  of  three 
weeks,  and  unable  to  interfere  with  S£^re  Singh,  who  was  thos 
able  to  carry  out  his  plans  leisurely  and  without  interruption.  On 
January  11,  however,  Lord  Grough  reviewed  his  forces,  and  on 
stkh  en-  ^^^  ^^^^  they  advanced  twelve  miles  to  Dinjee,  and 
irchiiSu?-*  ^^  *^®  ^^*^  ^®^  °®*^  t^®  ^*^^  entrenchments  at  Chil- 
wBiuh  lianwallah,  which  were  held  by  them  with  80,000  men 

and  sixty  guns.  Of  this  place  no  reconnaissance  had  been  made, 
nor  were  the  enemy's  dispositions  understood,  as  they  wen 
covered  by  the  thick  jungle;  and  Lord  Gough  was  about  to  en- 
camp for  the  night,  when  the  Sikhs  fired  upon  him 
byword  from  some  advanced  guns,  and  he  rashly  gave  orders 
"*"***•  for  an  immediate  attack.    The  whole  of  the  Sikh  guns 

now  opened  fire ;  after  enduring  which  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
the  British  troops  advanced  on  the  position.    The  flrrt  regiment . 
which  reached  the  Sikh  batteries  was  H.M.*8  24th,  which  was 
Deirerat«       Overwhelmed  by  a  fearful  fire  of  grape  and  musketir; 
eombftt.         459  iQ^  y^^  twenty-three  ofiioers,  were  atonoe  killed 
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and  wounded.  General  Colin  Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  Clyde, 
had  carried  the  position  before  him,  spiking  the  guns ;  and  other 
diTiaions  under  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  with  brigades  under  Penny, 
Mountiun,  and  others,  though  8u£fering  heavily,  finally  conquered, 
and  the  Sikhs  retired  into  the  forest  behind  them.  The  cavalry 
had  been  less  successful.  Charged  by  a  comparatively  small  body 
of  Sikh  horse,  the  14th  Dragoons,  under  a  false  order,  uttered,  it 
was  supposed,  by  some  coward  in  its  ranks,  went  about,  and 
galloped  to  the  rear,  pursued  by  the  Sikhs ;  and  the  misadventure 
was  only  redeemed  by  a  desperate  charge  made  by  Captain  Unett. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  hold  the  field  during  the  ^  ^_^,  ^ 
night,  now  closing  m,  and  Lord  Gough  unwillingly  forceer«iire 
withdrew  the  army  to  Chillianwallah  for  water  and 
rest.  During  the  night  the  Sikh  troops  returned,  carried  off  all 
the  captured  guns  except  twelve,  and  barbarously  murdered  all 
the  wounded  who  could  not  be  recovered  before  the  close  of  the 
action.  The  loss  in  this  inconsequent  battle,  which  had  nearly 
been  a  disastrous  defeat,  was  2,857  men,  and  89  officers  in  killed 
and  wounded ;  three  regiments  had  lost  their  colours,  ^^^^ 

and  four  horse-artillery  guns  had  been  taken. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Mooltan,  General  Whish 
moved  up  to  reinforce  the  commander-in-chief    Sh^re  ^,         .  . 
Singh  perceiving  this  movement,  and  probably  desiring  oeneni 
to  destroy  General  Whish's  force  before  it  could  cover 
Lahore  or  form  a  junction  with  the  main  army,  left  his  entrenched 
camp  at  Russool  on  February  6,  and  marched  in  the  J^^ff^^^^^ 
direction  of  Lahore;  but  if  the  conception  had  been  manoBuvre by 
that  of  a  clever  tactician,  its  execution  was  extremely 
indifferent.    He  allowed  British  detachments  U)  occupy  the  fords 
of  the  Chen&b,  and,  thus  foiled,  took  up  a  position  at  pnAttion  of 
Goojerdt    He  had  been  joined  by  his  father,  Chutter  o«>3«'*'- 
Singh,  and  a  considerable  force,  and  by  Akram  Khan,  a  son  of 
Doet  Mahomed,  with  a  division  of  Afghans ;  and  the  whole  Sikh 
army,  now  collected  in  one  place,  amounted  to  upwards  of  lu^intire 
50,000  men,  with  sixty  guns.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  '"'''^®•• 
Gough,  reinforced  by  General  Whish  on  February  20,  had  under 
him  20,000  men  and  100  guns.    It  will  have  been  remarked  in 
all  Lord  Gough's  battles  that  artillery  had  been  an  arm  of  only 
very  secondaiy  consideration ;  and  its  disuse  was  even  freely  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Sikh  generals  to  Major  George  Lawrence, 
and  so  became  the  subject  of  open  conversation.    Lord  Gough  was 
urged  by  all  the  best  officers  of  the  army,  and  even  by  the  governor- 
general,  to  employ  it  in  the  next  engagement,  and  he  happily  con- 
sented to  do  so,  though,  it  was  said,  against  conviction. 

On  February  27, 1849,  the  British  army  advanced  in  line  in 
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parade  order  upon  the  Sikh  position  at  Goojerdt  The  ceotre 
Buttle  of  composed  of  eighty-four  guns,  many  of  heayy  calibre^ 
ooojertt.  drawn  by  elephants,  and  when  within  easy  range  of  tlie 
Sikh  batteries,  the  whole  opened  fire,  forming  a  magnifioect 
apeotacle.  The  effect  was  just  what  had  been  anticipatedL  The 
Sikh  fire,  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  was  nearly  silenced,  and  the 
British  infantry,  advancing  from  both  flanks,  carried  the  entrenched 
Tillages  one  by  one,  and  drove  out  the  Sikh  infantry  without  a 
check.  One  brilliant  charge  was  made  by  the  Sikh  and  Aighsa 
horse,  but  it  was  gallantly  met  and  defeated  by  the  9th  T^Tii*t>Tf 
and  the  famous  Sinde  Horse,  under  Captain  Malcolm,  and  huzled 
LordGongh's  l>ack.  Finally,  the  British  cavalry  charged  the  now 
victory.  broken  Sikh  infantiy,  and  pursued  it  for  fifteen  milea 
beyond  the  field  of  battle,  doing  immense  execution.  The  whole 
of  the  British  loss  in  this  brilliant  and  scientificallj  fought 
battle  was  only  92  killed  and  682  wounded,  and  53  guns  were 
taken,  with  many  standards.  It  was  impossible  to  estimate  fuUj 
Root  of  the  the  loss  of  the  Sikhs,  but  it  amounted  to  several  thoor 
^^'^*-  sands,  and  the  whole  army  had  become  totally  brokes 

and  disorganised. 

The  pursuit  of  Sh^re  Singh  was  taken  up  by  General  Gilbert, 
General         ^^*^  12,000  men  and  40  guns ;  but  the  Sikh  general 
Gilbert*!         was  iu  uo  coudition  to  renew  the  struggle.    Having 
pursu  t.         ^^^  joined  by  Major  George  Lawrence,  who  had  been 
allowed  absence  to  Lahore  on  parole,  and  whose  good  faith  in 
Shore  Singh    returning  was  welcomed  with  enthusiastic  shouta  by 
negotiatea.     ^]jq  gjjjjj  soldiers,  negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
General  Gilbert,  who  consented  to  receive  the  submission  of  the 
Sikhs  if  thev  laid  down  their  arms  unconditionallv.  On  March  IS, 
The  Sikh        &t  the  great  Booddhist  monument  of  Manikyalah,  Sh^re 
downua*       Siugh  and  the  wreck  of  his  army,  about  8,000  men, 
armft.  met  General  Gilbert,  and  Sh^re  Singh  set  the  example 

by  delivering  up  his  sword.  Then  followed  an  astonishing  and 
affecting  spectacle.  Chief  after  chief  laid  his  sword  at  the 
general's  feet,  and  after  them  the  brave  Sikh  soldiers,  one  by  one, 
passed  by,  casting  their  arms,  sometimes  in  silent  grief  and  tears, 
sometimes  with  passionate  exclamations,  upon  the  heaps  which 
received  them.  Forty-oue  more  guns  were  surrendered,  the  last 
of  the  parks  of  the  old  army,  which  had  been  buried  '  till  they 
should  be  needed.'  This  finished,  General  Gilbert  with  the 
gnhratsafon  cavaliy  hunted  the  Afghans  back  to  the  passes,  into 
of  the  sutha.  -^^hich  they  fled  ignominiously,  and,  as  the  Sikhs  said, 
'like  dogs.'  The  Sikhs  had  submitted  honestly  and  without 
shame  to  a  power  which  they  now  respected,  and  to  which,  since 
then,  they  have  been  admirably  faithful  in  many  trying  scenes. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  war  the  British  civil  ofRcers^  with  a 
-wonderful  skill  and  perseverance,  held  their  posts;  ^^or 
and  many  brilliant  affairs,  into  which  it  is  impossible  c«"»^»^"-. 
to  enter,  occurred  in  different  localities.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable was  the  retention  of  the  Jullunder  Doodb,  the  province 
lately  ceded  by  ^Ir.,  the  present  Lord,  Lawrence,  who,  without 
regular  troops,  and  with  a  few  hastily-collected  levies  of  Sikhs 
and  biU-men,  routed  the  rebels,  and  orerawed  all  attempts  of  local 
disaffection.  Major  Herbert,  too,  had  defended  the  fort  of  Attock 
against  many  attacks,  and  received  the  emphatic  thanks  of  the 
goTemor-generaL 

The  &te  of  the  Punjab  was  not  long  in  suspense :  and  by  a  pro- 
clamation of  March  29,  1840,  the  governor-general, 
reyiewing  past  events,  and  the  iact  of   the    Lahore  of  me 
territories   having  been  already  once  spared  after  a 
treacherous  attack  upon  its  allies,  coupled  with  the  uncertainty 
which  would  remain  in  future,  boldly  annexed  the  whole  territory 
— a  measure  which  no  one  then  ventured  to  impugn,  or  which  has 
since  been    questioned.      On  the  young  Maharajah  MAhAnjah 
Dhuleep  Singh  a  pension  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  (60,000/.)  gj^.'^^i* 
a  year  was  conferred.    He  is  now  a  Christian,  and  an  peoAioned. 
English  country  gentleman,  owning  large  estates  in  Suffolk ;  one 
of  the  best  shots  in  England,  and  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 
The  chiefs  were  settled  in  their  hereditary  villages  on  pensions 
according  to  their  rank,  and  the  whole  of  the  population  submitted 
with  extraordinary  unanimity  to  the  new  rulers.   Lord  Honoan 
Dalhousie  was  created  a  marquis.  Lord  Qough  an  earl,  c<^"<crr«<i- 
and  the  honours  of  the  Bath  were  conferred  upon  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  officers;  but  there  were  some^  nevertheless, 
who,  deserving  as  much  or  more  than  others,  were  unaccountably 
passed  over.    Thus  ended  the  second  and  final  Sikh 
war.     With  it  the  conquest  of  India,  within  its  natural  iixiia 
boundaries,  the  Lidus,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  ocean —  <:<j|"pi«^<i- 
more  imiversal  and  more  complete  than  any  by  which  it  had 
been  preceded — had,  after  many  vicissitudes,  been  effected  in  less 
than  a  hundred  years  by  the  English  nation. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE  ADMINISIBATION  OF    LOBD   DA.LHOUSIE    (corUwued),  1849  TO 
18d3 — NATITE  STATES— AND    THE  SEGOKD  BUBMESS  WAlL. 

On  January  24,  1849,  the  Court  of  Directors,  with  whom  the 
CMeot         Board  of  Control  agreed,  wrote    as  follows   to   the 
sattnn.         govemor-general,  in  regard  to  the  State  of  Sattaorm,  the 
rajah  of  which  had  died  on  April  6,  1848,  without  issue : — ^^B|t 
the  general  law  and  custom  of  India,  a  dependent  prindpality^  Uke 
that  of  Sattara  cannot  pass  to  an  adopted  heir  without  the 
of  the  paramount  power.    We  are  under  no  pledge,  direct  or 
structive,  to  give  such  a  consent ;  and  the  general  interests  confided 
to  our  charge  are  hest  consulted  by  withholding  it.'    This  dad*- 
ration  of  a  fixed  principle  in  regard  to  adoption  of  heirs  by  nstiTe 
princes,  formed  the  ground  of  subsequent  proceedings ;  but  in  the 
case  of  Sattara  it  was  the  first  in  which  Lord  Dalhouaie  wss 
called  upon  to  give  a  final  decision.    As  the  rajah  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, he  had  adopted  a  boy,  who,  though  distantly  related,  liad  no 
direct  claim  to  succession  by  family  descent ;  but  who,  according 
to  Hindoo  law  and  custom,  could  become  heir  to  his  penanai 
property,  and  perform  the  necessary  ceremonies  at  hit 
the  rtfrht  of     decease.      The  question  therefore  arose,  whether  he 
adoption.       g^Q^i^  succeed  to  the  State  by  the  right  of  adoptioByCr 
whether  that  should  be  considered  applicable  only  to  the  personal 
property ;  and  it  was  argued  with  great  ability  by  Sir  George  Clok, 
the  Governor  of  Bombay,  a  man  of  large  Indian  experience,  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  ;  and  by  his  predecessor,  Lord  Falklaadi,  as 
also  by  Members  of  Council — in  particular  by   Mr., 
wiiioughby'B  afterwards  Sir  John  P.,  Willoughby,  whose  exhaostird 
mnute.         minute  on  the  subject  comprised  eveiy  point  under 
discussion.    The  State  had  been  created,  as  will  be  remembered, 
at  the  dose  of  the  Mahratta  war  in  I8I9 :  and  it  was  under  tiie 
treaty  by  which  it  had  been  established,  that  the  rigfit  to  succes- 
sion existed,  so  far  as  heirs  of  the  body  were  concerned ;  but  it  did 
not  include  the  right,  or  recognise  the  principle,  of  adoption,  which 
Mr.  Willoughby  considered  could    not   be   recognised  in  this 
instance,  and  which  had  been  resorted  to  without  the  concurrence, 
or  even  the  previous  knowledge,  of  the  paramount  authority. 

Lord  Dalhousie  reviewed  all  the  minutes   and  other  documents 
Lord  submitted  to  him  veith  great  patience  and  ability ;  and 

niiuute?^'     on  many  grounds,  which  wiU  be  found  by  the  atudeot 
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in  detail  in  the  '  blue-book'  on  tbe  case  of  Sattara,  coincided  with 
Mr.  Willoughby's  opinion.  '  The  Government/  he  remarked, 
'on  auch  occasions,  is  bound  to  act  with  the  purest  integrity 
and  the  most  scrupulous  good  faith.  Wherever  a  shadow  of 
doubt  can  be  shown,  the  chiim  should  be  at  once  abandoned; 
but  when  the  right  to  territory  by  lapse  is  clear,  the  Government 
is  bound  to  take  that  which  is  legally  and  justly  its  due,  and  to 
extend  to  that  territoiy  the  benefit  of  our  sovereignty,  present  and 
prospective.*  Thus  illustrated  by  argument,  and  by  all  the  investi- 
gation that  could  be  made,  the  question  of  Sattara  was  referred  to 
the  court,  and  the  reply  given  which  has  been  already  J,^^^^ 
quoted.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  opinion  the  final  tinnof 
annexation  of  Sattara  was  confirmed.  "^ 

As  the  question  of  pennitting  adoption  in  general  has  been  set 
at  rest  for  ever  by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  proclamation,  Merits  of 
and  CTery  piince  in  India,  without  natural  heirs,  has  t»»e  question. 
now  the  faXL  power  to  adopt  a  successor,   the  question  of  the 
expediency  or  non-expediency  of  the  Sattara  measure  need  not  be 
discussed.    The  abstract  right  of  the  Government  to  do  as  it  did, 
cannot  be  questioned.     Beyond  the  immediate  retainers  of  the 
little  State,  few  had  any  interest  in  its  maintenance.    The  per- 
petuation of  the  line  of  Sivajee  in  a  direct  manner  would  perhaps 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  Mahratta  people,  as  a  tribute  to  former 
national  greatness ;  but  this  sympathy  was  not  extended  to  a  boy 
who  had  no  pretensions  to  royal  descent:  the  annexation  was 
looked  upon  as  a  consequence  tJiat  could  not  have  been  averted : 
and  when  a  period  of  excitement  subsequently  arrived,  the  people 
at  large  remained  indifferent  to  any  attempts  that  were  made  to 
arouse  their  sympathies.     The  court's  opinion  in   the  case  of 
Sattara  was  not,  however,  extended  to  Eerowly,  a  small  Difference 
Rajpoot  State.      In  this  instance  the  court  opposed  Kenmiy 
annexation  on  the  ground  that  the  State  had  not  been  "**  ^^'uv 
of  British  creation,  and  therefore  that  adoption,  as  a  Hindoo 
custom,  should  be  sanctioned ;  and  thus  rested  the  question  between 
two  separate  illustrations  and  decisions. 

The  affairs  of  the  royal  family  of  Behly  had  for  some  time  been 
subjects  of  consideration :  and  the  position  of  the  kinc:  ^ 

Tne  roynl 

was  warmly  debated  in  England  and  in  India  during  fAimiy  of 
1849-50.  The  questions  were,  whether  the  nominal  ^^^^' 
povereignty  should  be  continued  to  the  successors  of  Bahadur 
Shah,  the  present  king :  and  whether  the  family  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  reside  in  the  palace  at  Dehly — which,  as  a  strate- 
gical position,  was  of  immense  yalue,  and  which  was  notoriously 
the  focus  of  perpetual  intrigues.  The  king,  Bahadur  Shah,  was  old 
and  infirm ;  the  successor  to  the  throne,  according  to  Mahomedan 

T  T 
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law,  was  now  Prince  ^khxK)od-deen,  the  son  of  PdnoeDiiABiiklit, 
the  heir-Rpparenty  who  died  in  1849 ;  and  an  agreement  was  made 
with  him,  that  on  the  death  of  the  king  he  was  to  aoirender  the 
palace  and  remove  to  the  Kootab,  a  rojal  residenoe  a  few  nulea 
from  the  city,  on  condition  of  being  secured  the  existing  praaoD 
attached  to  the  family,  with  some  personal  addition.  The  cuccei 
fiion  of  Prince  Fukhr-ood-deen  was,  howeyer,  opposed  br  the  kin^, 
in  favour  of  his  own  son,  Prince  Jow&a  Bukht,  by  the  Queen  Zeeont 
Mahil ;  and  another  claimant  subsequently  appeared  in  I^ince 
Mirza  Korash,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Idng,  who,  finding  the  qnecn 
all  powerful  with  his  father,  referred  his  claims  to  the  cooaiden- 
tion  of  the  British  QoTemment  Although  the  question  was  re* 
ferred  to  England,  and  opposed  there,  no  action  could  be  taken  upon 
it  during  the  king's  lifey  and  erentually  a  sterner  and  mote  tza^ 
settlement  awaited  the  whole  affair  than  was  erer  oontentplated 
by  those  concerned  in  its  discussion. 

After  the  Sikh  war,  there  was  a  peace  in  India  for  three  years 
which  afforded  the  goyemor-general  ample  leisure  to  ooneolidate 
the  new  goyemment  of  the  Punjftb,  and  to  mould  it  after  his  own 
plans.  Some  of  his  most  prominent  measures  will  be  mentiaoed 
Condition  of  hereafter.  The  results  of  Lord  Gough's  management  of 
nm^ot^^  the  army  in  the  field,  and  particularly  the  bettle  of 
BengaL  ChiUianwalla,  had  excited  alarm  in  England,  and  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  who  had  returned  from  Sinde,  was  at  onee  selected 
for  the  office;  with  his  usual  energy  he  left  England  at  ooce» 
believing  that  he  should  find  the  army  in  the  last  degree  of  db- 
organisation,  and  the  losses  in  the  field  imtrieyable.  On  the 
voyage  out,  he  heard  of  the  splendid  yictory  of  Goojerat,  gained 
with  a  nominal  loss,  and  that  there  was,  in  fact,  nothing  left  fcv 
..  -.  ,  him  to  do  in  the  Pnnj&b.  which  had  been  annexed ;  hot 
Kapiei'i  he  landed  m  India  with  two  foregone  conduaiona :  nm. 
*"^  ^°*  that  the  native  army  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  was  ia 
a  state  of  covert  mutiny  and  treachery,  which  he  alone  ooold  dn^ 
to  light,  and  punish ;  and  secondly,  that  his  position  was  ahnost, 
if  not  entirely,  independent  of  the  governor-general.  As  msr 
be  supposed,  both  these  opinions  led  to  collisions  of  a  serious 
nature. 

There  was  no  doubt  then,  nor  has  there  been  any  since,  that  tke 
disaffection  which  broke  into  open  mutinr  in  1^7, 
teiireofdit-  had  existod  in  many  forms  since  the  Afghan  war. 
The  Sepoys  brooded  over  the  sacrifice  of  their  caamdtf^ 
and  considered  that  Government  had  taken  an  undue  advantap; 
of  their  services.  This  spirit  was  manifested  on  seyeral  oocasoBs: 
but  as  yet  only  turned  upon  differences  in  the  ratea  of  pay,  the 
Sepoys  claiming  the  full  extra  allowancee  for  foreign  service^  in 
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the  Punjab  and  Sinde,  and  refusing  to  consider  that  annexation 

had  reduced  those  provinces  to  the  condition  of  ordinary  British 

possessions.    Sir  Charles  Napier's  experience  had  been  confined 

to  the  Bombay  army,  which  had  a  more  exact  internal  discipline 

than  the  BengaL    On  these  points,  the  contrast  between  the  men 

of  the  two  armies  at  the  siege  of  Mooltan  was  very  evident ;  the 

Bombay  Sepoys  were  taunted  with  performing  ordinary  duties 

which  had  never  been  imposed  upon  the  high-caste  Brahmins  of 

the  Bengal  army,  and  opinions  and  discussions  had  run  high  in 

camp  and  throughout  India  on  the  subject  These  matters,  and  the 

conduct  of  Bengal  regiments  at  Bukkur  and  Sikarpoor,  in  the 

Afghan  war,  subsequently  formed  the  grounds  for  the  foregone 

conclusions  held  by  Sir  Charles,  which  were  soon  visible  in  severe 

general  orders,  and  sharp  stinging  remarks  to  officers  on  discipline, 

in  his  own  peculiar  trenchant  style.     Instances  of  refusing  to 

receive  pay  on  the  reduced  scale  occurred  in  the  13th,  22nd, 

32nd,  and  41st  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  and  many  ,„ 

persons  were  tried  and  punished.    The  66th  Bengal  ofBeng»i 

Native  Infantiy,  which  partially  mutinied  at  the  fort  "*  "****** 

of  G6vindgnrh,  was  summarily  disbanded,  and  a  Goorkha  regiment 

put  in  its  place.     The  pay  of  the  army  in  the  Punjab  gi,  ohnries 

was  also  remodelled  in  a  slight  degree;  and  all  these  acts  "Mer*!  aeti. 

were  done  by  Sir  Charles  on  his  own  responsibility,  without  any 

reference  to  the  governor-general  or  the  Council  of  India.    A 

correspondence  ensued,  in  which  Sir  Charles  lost,  while  Lord  Dal- 

housie  preserved,  his  temper ;  but  he  told  the  commander-in-chief 

expressly,  thatwhile  hisproceedingswere  confirmed,  thepower  under 

whieh  such  orders  could  be  issued  belonged  to  the  goveinor-general 

in  Council  alone,  and  that  Sir  Charleses  assumption  of  it  would  not 

for  the  future  be  permitted.    Upon  this,  Sir  Charles  sirch«riea 

redgned  office,  and  returned  to  England  in   March  "•^smoibcc. 

1851. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  circumstances  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  decision  of  Lord  Dalhousie  was  confirmed;  but 
although  Sir  Charles  Napier*s  opinion  had  taken  the  form  of  ex- 
aggerated expresflion  and  undue  action,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  covert  disaffection  of  the  Bengal  army  after  the  Dinffeetion 
second  Punj&b  war  had  increased,  and  was  a  xlotorious  <»«»tiniiei. 
fact.  The  fire  which  blaced  forth  in  1857  was  then  smouldering : 
and  it  would  have  been  wise,  during  a  time  of  profound  peace,  to 
have  gone  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  applied  a  remedy.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  violence  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  expose,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  apparent  determination  of  the  governor-general  to 
ignore,  the  existing  evil,  resulted  in  complete  inaction ;  and  the  lax 
discipline,  against  which  very  many  European  officers  were  ready 

tt2 
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to  protest,  had  they  dared  to  do  80;  not  only  continued  to  exist, 
but  increased. 

Nothing  of  a  satisfactory  character  had  followed  the  peace  of  1^^ 
BormeM  "^^  ^^  kingdom  of  Burmah.  The  treaty  of  Fefanmy 
"'^^"-  24y  1826,  had  iacluded  commercial  subjeete,  and  pro- 

tection of  merchants  and  their  transactions^  as  well  as  the  reaideBce 
of  an  envoy  at  the  court :  but  the  latter  was  found  impnirtirahlp, 
without  insult,  by  two  successive  envoys^  and  the  former  bad  been 
almost  a  dead  letter  firom  the  first.  In  1851,  the  conaplaints  of 
merchants  at  Haogoon  had  increased  to  such  an  extemt,  that  n 

the  absence  of  any  representative  at  the  court  of  Ava, 
Lntnbert's  Lord  Dalhousie  sent  Commodore  Lambert,  la  H.  M.  f 
ni  M  on.  ^^  p^^^f  ^  demand  satisfaction  and  explanation.  Hut 
had  some  apparent  effect,  in  the  removal  of  the  governor  of  Ban- 
goon,  and  Ihe  appointment  of  auother  officer;  but  it  is  queatictiabje 
whether  it  was  not,  in  reality,  a  further  proof  and  ^hibition  of 
arrogance,  as  the  new  governor  was  found  to  be  more  i&anltiB^ 
and  impracticable  than  his  predecessor,  and  the  officers  deputed  with 
official  communication  were  denied  access  to  him,  and  insiihcd. 
BiockAdeof  Commodoro  Lamberty  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  tb« 
BangooD.  spirit  of  his  instructions,  placed  the  port  of  Raagoao 
under  blockade,  and  took  possession  of  one  of  the  Burmese  kiair » 
ships  as  security  for  the  indemnity  required.  He  offered,  if  tb« 
governor  of  Bangoon  would  visit  the  '.  Fox,'  and  apolc^ee  for  tkd 
insult  that  had  been  given,  to  salute  the  Burmese  flag  and  recttve 
him  with  due  honours ;  but  this  was  declined,  and  on  moriog 

from  his  anchorage,  with  the  ship  in  tow,  the  Boimeee 
frifrace  fired  batteries  Opened  on  the  frigate,  but  were  soon  sOe&ced. 
upon.  ^  haughty  remonstrance  was  addressed  by  the  govenor 

of  Rangoon  to  the  governor-general,  which  was  answered  by  tke 
President  in  Council — ^Lord  Dalhousie  being  then  absent  in  th» 
upper  provinces— repeating  the  previous  demands.  The  Americaa^ 
had  as  much  at  stake  in  Burmah  as  the  English — ^perhaps  man: 
and  the  American  frigate  '  Suaquehanna^'  tiien  at  Calcotta,  was 
prepared  to  assent  the  national  rights ;  but  Lord  Dalhooaie,  wbo 
returned  rapidly  to  Calcutta,  took  the  quazrei  on  himself,  aoi 
after  repeated  denials  of  justice  or  apology,  resolvedf  with  the 

unanimous  consent  of  his  Ooundl,  upon  punishing  aa 

arrogance  which  could  no  longer  be  endured. 
Preparations  for  war  were  now  commenced  in  earnest.     6,800 

men,  chiefly  at  Madras,  were  equipped  for  the  servicp, 
mrnt  of  the  including  a  regiment  of  Sikhs,  the  first  whom  Quvem- 
^^^^*'  ment  had  employed  in  war,  and  who,  on  the  refusal  c£ 

the  38th  Bengal  Native  Infantry  to  embark  from  Calcutta,  took 
their  places  with  a  high  and  cheerful  spirit.    In  the  former  war, 
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only  one  small  steamer  had  beenayailable.  Now  times  were  changed ; 
and  nineteen  steamers,  mounting  159  guns,  and  cany-  ^^^^y  ^^^^ 
ing  2,270  seamen  and  marines,  were  employed.     The  ^nenc*. 
fleet  arrived  off  Rangoon  on  April  2,  1852.    The  'Proserpine,' 
ctuTjing  the  governor-general's  letter  to  the  King  of  Burmah, 
wa^  fired  upon  as  she  ascended  the  river,  and  the  military  and 
naval  operations  begun.     Martahan  was  taken  bj  assault,  and 
while  a  detachment  of  the  flotilla  proceeded  9g  the  river  to  Kem- 
mendine,  the  fortifications  of  Rangoon,  which  were  found  to  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  since  the  former  war,  were  Rangoon 
attacked  on  the  12th,  and  finally  stormed,  and  the  city  ««pcnrMi. 
captured  by  assault,  by  General  Godwin,  on  the  14th,  in  apite  of 
a  gallant  and  persevering  resistance  by  the  enemy,  who  numbered 
10,000  men,  with  100  pieces  of  cannon.    Bassein,  garrisoned  by 
5,000  Burmese,  was  taken  on  May  17 ;  the  capture  of  Prome  fol- 
lowed on  July  9;  and  General  Godwin  declining  to  i^^d 
advance  on  Prome,  Lord  Dalhousie  arrived  on  July  JJ^/J^J*/* 
37,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of*the  situation  of  affairs.  Burnuoi. 
He  saw  that  extensive  reinforcements  were  needed,  and  proposed 
to  increase  the  invading  army  to  20,000  men  ;  and  on  October  9, 
General  Godwin  had  advanced  to  Prome,  which  he  found  unde- 
fended and  comparatively  deserted. 

Meanwhile,  Major  Hill,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Pegu 
with  400  men  of  the  5th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  when  ^^^^r  hui'i 
it  was  taken  in  June,  was  besieged  by  6,000  Burmese ;  JJJJJSi  o« 
and  his  memorable  and  aixluous  defence  of  the  place  <'«'<>• 
fonas  the  most  notable  incident  of  the  war.  In  reply  to  his  ur- 
gent application  for  reinforcements,  General  Godwin  proceeded 
^th  1,600  troops  to  his  relief,  and  to  his  great  joy  found  him  still 
ia  possession  of  what  he  had  so  gallantly  maintained.  The  Bur- 
mese at  once  evacuated  the  province,  and  the  inhabitants  with 
one  accord  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  their  long-endured  tyranny, 
ftnd  taken  under  English  protection :  indeed,  they  had  manifested 
a  fnendly  spirit  so  constantly  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  the 
farmer  war,  that  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  barbarity  to  aban- 
don them  a  second  time.  Military  operations  were  now  suspended, 
for  it  seemed  useless  to  prosecute  war  upon  an  enemy  that  could 
Dot  fight,  or  a  court  prepared  to  abscond  from  Ava  at  any  further 
approach  of  the  English.  The  use  of  steam-vessels  had  completely 
Paralysed  all  Burmese  spirit,  and  the  temporary  defence  of  Ran- 
goon waa  the  only  real  action  of  the  war.  The  question  that 
remained  was,  what  to  do  with  the  Burmese,  and  how  to  obtain 
Mtiafaction  for  injury  and  the  cost  of  the  war:  for  either,  any 
^pplicatioii  to  the  distracted  Burmese  court  was  useless.  After 
Quiture  deliberation,  Lord  Dalhousie  determined  to  annex  the 
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proyince  of  Pego,  for  which  a  precedent  had  been  eatahUabed  ii 
Annexauon  ^^®  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  Buimah,  when  the  Amcan,  Assm, 
of  pegv.  nQ^  Tenaaeerim  piovinces  had  been  annexed  to  Britisk 
India.  Yet  this  annexation,  though  confinned  by  the  Cont  d 
Directon  and  the  Board  of  Control;  waa  at  first  looked  opon  witk 
no  faTOurable  eye  by  many  parties  in  England  and  in  India.  It 
extended,  it  was  uived,  the  British  possessions  too  far  ;  it  was  in- 
defensible and  unpfbductive,  and  would  be  a  permanent  expeoX; 
instead  of  profit,  to  the  Gk)Temment  of  India.  These  gbomj 
RMQiu  of  anticipations  haye  howoTer  proved,  as  Jjord  Dalhovse 
the  aeMora.  asssfted  they  would  prove,  entirely  unfounded.  Tb« 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  increased  beyond  precedent,  and  tb« 
value  of  exports  and  imports  are  now  reckoned  by  millions  tfVtT- 
ling.  The  population  is  easy  to  manage,  thoroughly  content,  sz^ 
increasing  both  in  numbers  and  material  wealth ;  and  it  is  little  t» 
say  that,  to  the  admirable  success  of  Colonel  Sir  Arthor  Phajrei 
management,  these  brilliant  and  almost  unlooked-for  xcsoltB  irt 
attributable. 
While  arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  ocenpatian  of  tbt 
province,  a  revolution  occurred  at  Ava,  and  the  lofi^ 
Burmah  was  dethroned  by  his  brother.  In  consequence  d  fit* 
"*''  British  occupation  of  the  river  Irrawaddy,  the  utBK^ 
scarcity  had  prevailed  at  Ava,  the  prosecution  of  the  wnr  bea&« 
unpopular^  and  so  long  as  the  power  and  counsels  of  the  old  tisg 
previdled,  peace  was  impossible.  The  Burmese  estimated  tniHj 
the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  war,  and  on  April  4, 1^>% 
commissioners  arrived  at  Prome  to  discuss  a  new  treaty.  Tb^5 
agreed  to  the  annexation  of  Pegu,  if  the  frontier  were  not  exteni^^ 
to  Meeaday,  where  it  had  been  fixed,  and  this  pcnnt  waa  mecdd 
to ;  but  on  May  9  they  returned  from  Ava,  and  having  found  tbf 
king  impracticable,  no  real  treaty  was  prepared  by  them.  Suli^ 
quentiy,  however,  the  king,  in  a  letter  to  the  govemor-generil* 
Proclamation  Virtually  conceded  all  the  Britidi  demands,  and  £ 
of  peace.  jyQQ  39^  1853,  a  proclamation  of  peace  was  issaed  i>5 
Lord  Dalhousie,  which  hitherto  has  suffered  no  interruption. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LOSD  DALHOUSIB'S  ADiaKlSTRlTIOK  (con^milMQ^HTSSBABAD 
AKB  OTHBB  VATITB  STATBB^  1853  TO  1854. 

Ix  1853  the  affaizs  of  Hyderabad  came  to  a  crisU,  which  had  long 
been  impending.    In  the  year  1843,  finding  that  it  was  Aiun  of 
impofldble  to  cany  on  the  government,  his  official  credit  Hyderabad. 
being  thoroughly  exhausted.  Rajah  Chundoo  Lall  resigned  office. 
Since  the  transaction,  mentioned  in  Chap.  V.,  Book  VII.,  ^^  ^^^ 
he  bad  continued  to  borrow  on  very  usurious  terms  and  of  lujah 
interest^  to  which  the  rates  of  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Co.  uirs  ad- 
were  trifling  in  comparison ;  to  mortgage  the  State  die-  "**'^**''*^*^"- 
tzicta;  to  encourage  and  muntain  costly  levies  of  foreign  mer« 
oenaries,  from  whom  he  could  obtain  advances ;  and  by  his  revenue 
oollectors  to  rack-rent  the  country  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  re- 
yenue  had  become  very  seriously  impaired.    It  was  a  common 
saying  at  Hyderabad,  that  those  who  accepted  new  district  offices  in 
payment  of  advances,  rode  out  of  the  dty  with  their  faces  to  their 
horses'  tails  to  see  who  followed  them.    In  the  districts,  rival 
Talookdars  went  to  war  with  each  other ;  the  people  were  ground 
bj  exactions ;  and  crops  of  villages  might  be  seen  standing  under 
attachment,  eaten  by  the  birds  and  destroyed  by  the  rains,  long 
after  the  season  of  harvest  was  past    Of  administration  in  the  de- 
partments of  public  justice  and  police,  and  of  the  regulation  of  the 
irr^fular  army,  which  amounted  to  50,000  men,  of  whom  16,000 
were  Arabs  and  half-caste  Arabs — ^there  was  not  even  a  pretence ; 
and  local  disorders,  robberies  of  mail-posts,  and  the  oppression  of 
foreign  mercenaries — Arabs,  Rohillas,  Sikhs,  und  Pat&ns — was 
grievous  and  notorious.    Remonstrance  had  had  no  effect,  and  any 
remedy  short  of  assuming  the  admimstration  appeared  impossible. 
The  State  was  also  drifting  into  serious  debt  to  the  ^^^  ^  ^ 
British  Government,  which,  animadverted  upon  severely  Bruuh 
and  jusUy  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  became  the  foun-      '^•"'"•** 
dation  of  subsequent  proceedings.    The  contingent  force,  normally 
four  months,  but  frequeoUy  more  deeply  in  arrear,  required  to  be 
paid,  and  there  were  other  dues  from  the  Nizam  for  stipends  and 
pensions,  settled  by  treaty  after  the  last  Mahratta  war,  which 
were  never  regularly  settled,  and  had  fallen  into  arrear. 

After  Rajah  Chundoo  LalFs  resignation,  the  Nizam  professed 
bis  intention  to  appoint  a  minister^  but 
then  carried  on  public  affairs  himself 
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mftoner  for  some  tiine»  through  an  agent,  or  vakeel,  Surij-ool-MooUcy 
3(iniiit  of  ^^^  grandson  of  the  great  Meer  Allnm,  who^  in  18461, 
Hunij-ool-       was/inallyappointedDewdn,  or  prime  minister.   Suiij- 

^  '  ool-Moolk's  Intentions  were  excellent,  and  his  abilitr 

considerahle ;  but  his  power  of  executing  reform  was  jrerj  limitftd, 
and  his  best  attempts  to  restore  good  govemmenty  and  check  the 
corruption  which  had  heretofore  flourished,  were  defeated  by 
who  la  trigues,  which  the  Nizam  too  frequently  countei 

f^offloe.  In  1848,  Surfij-ool-Moolk  was  remoTed  torn  office,  and 
oth«ra  In  another  nobleman,  Amjud-ool-Moolk,  appointed,  a  mam. 
•neeeuiou.  without  the  slightest  pretensions  either  to  influence  or 
ability.  He  also  was  removed,  and  Shumsh-ool-Oomra,  a  noUeman 
of  high  rank  and  great  experience,  took  his  place ;  but  he  ahortly 
after  resigned.  Meanwhile,  the  debt  to  the  British  Goremment  had 
continued  to  increase,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  had  no  reaouxce,  under 
the  stringent  orders  of  the  court,  but  to  declare  it  must  be  pat  in 
course  of  liquidation  by  the  end  of  1850.  After  trials  of  two  other 
Demand  of  P^''^^  ^  financial  ministers,  all  hope  of  anangementa 
theirnTernor-  by  the  Nizam  had  broken  down  by  April  1851,  and  he 
was  called  upon  by  the  goTemor-general  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  transfer  of  territory  in  satisfaction  for  the 
amount  owed,  and  for  the  future  payment  of  the  contingent*  Co^ 
tain  districts  were  also  proposed  for  cession,  including  Berar;  but 
surtijKMi-  the  Nizam  still  hoped  to  evade  the  necessity,  and  again 
r!-"ames  appointed  8urftj-ool-Moolk  as  minister,  who  proposed 
office.  ^  gQ(.  itpiu^  several  districts  for  the  provision  of  the 

necessary  funds.  The  resources  of  these  districts  were  ample  lor 
the  purpose;  and  if  the  arrangement  had  been  maintained  in- 
violate, any  necessity  for  further  proceedings  would  hare  beea 
averted.  The  debt  to  the  company  now  amounted  to  about  eighty 
lacs  of  rupees— 800,OOOA— of  which  forty  lacs— 400,000/.— was 
paid  in  August  1851. 

General  Fraser  retired  from  the  service  in  November  1852,  and 
was  succeeded  as  Resident  at  Hyderabad  by  Colonel  (now  General 
Sir  John)  Low.  Public  aflairs  were  by  no  means  improved;  the  debt 
Tbp  Niiam'i    ^  ^^  English  Government  had  again  risen  to  nearly  half 
debt  in-         a  million  sterling,  and  any  hope  of  obtaining  payments^ 
ereues.         ^^^^  ^^^  current  demands,  was  completely  at  an  end. 
The  necessity  of  ceding  territory  was  again  laid  before  the  Niaam ; 
several  somewhat  stormy  interviews  took  place  between  him  and 
Colonel  Low,  which  are  graphically  described  in  the  *  blne*book,* 
The  KiMm      ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^f  ^^®  Nizam  yielded,  though  relnctantlr. 
nSfucuut       ^^^  ^^y  indeed,  displayed  more  ability  in  the  discitssion 
eouKut.        than  he  had  been  thought  capable  of;  reviewing  past 
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treiities  And  transactions;  and  in  particular  exposing  the  discredi- 
table resumption  of  the  p^shcush  of  the  Northern  Circars  on  ac- 
count of '  Palmer's  clum.'    He  was,  however,  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.    On  the  one  hand,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  part 
with  the  contingent  force,  which  the  goTemor-general  offered  to 
disband ;  on  the  other,  he  had  no  means  of  paying  the  debt,  or 
the  charges  of  the  contingent.    The  new  treaty  provided  thirty- 
six  lacs  as  the  new  cost  of  the  contingent,  the  previous  amount 
being  reduced  hy  six  lacs — and  all  the  Nizam's  or  local  officers  were 
pensioned.    Three  districts — ^Berar,  Nuldroog,  and  the  Rdichore 
Doo&b— were  finally  assigned  to  English  management,  the  Nizam 
retuning  his  sovereign  rights,  and  the  British  Government  cove- 
nanting to  render  just  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements. 
Lord  Dalhousie  has  been  severely  censured  for  these  transac- 
tions by  many  writers ;  but  if  some  over-strong  ex- 
preflsions  in  correspondence,  the  result  of  irritation,  be  the  tnnu»> 
excepted,  there  is  nothing  objectionable  or  overbearing 
in  the  result.    It  is  impossible  to  pity,  or  sympathise  with,  the 
wilful  extravagance  and  mismanagement  of  the  Nizam's  govern- 
ment, during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  under  repeated 
warnings  of  their  consequences,  or  to  aUow  that  plea  for  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  obligations.    It  is  equally  impossible  to  overlook  the 
fact,  that  under  General  Eraser's  arrangements  of  1861,  the  settle- 
ment remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Nizam's  government  alone. 
As  to  the  contingent  force,  it  had  continuously  repressed  disorder 
throughout  the  country,  it  was  the  only  check  the  Nizam  possessed 
against  his  lawless  mercenaries,  and  it  had  rendered  many  special 
services.    Its  cost  was  well  known  to,  and  admitted  by,  the 
Nizam.    It  might  have  been  discharged  in  1820 ;  but  was  delibe- 
rately retained,  while  its  cost  was  materially  reduced.    It  is, 
therefore,  unjust  to  Lord  Dalhousie  to  attribute  to  him  motives 
vebich  did  not  exist ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  delivering  the 
Nizam,  and  his  own  Government,  from  very  painful  relative  posi- 
tiona.    The  treaty  of  1653  was  subsequentiy  modified  in  I860, 
and,  as  will  be  noted  in  its  proper  place,  all  causes  of  discontent 
were  then  removed.  Surdj-ool-Moolk,  after  a  long  illness,  died  very 
shortly  after  the  treaty  had  been  executed,  and  his  nephew,  Salar 
Jung,  young  in  years  but  of  great  ability  and  promise,  was  ap- 
pointed minister,  and  whose  admirable  administration  still  con- 
tinues.   At  the  period  of  the  assignment  of  territory  by  -j^^^^ 
the  Nizam,  the  Rajah  of  Shorapoor  attained  his  majo- 
rity, and  his  country  was  made  over  to  him.    The  revenues  had 
been  doubled  during  nearly  twelve  years  of  careful  management, 
and  every  inducement  existed  to  hope  that  be  might  continue 
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what  had  been  eataUished.  His  &te  waa,  however,  a  nunnUe 
end,  as  will  be  hereafter  stated. 

In  1852-3,  Ally  Mor^  one  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  whose 

Aitr  MoiM     traitorous  conduct  to  his  eldest  brother  will  be  reraem- 

of  atnde.        bered,  was  found  guilty,  after  his  trial  by  a  oonumanon, 

of  forgery,  and  the  lands  he  bad  obtuned  were  resumed. 

The  Naw4b  of  the  Camatic  died  childless  in  18o3^  and  hia 

uncle,  Asim  J&h,  claimed  the  throne  as  the  neanst 
vawib^of  uie  collateral  heir.  Lord  Harxia,  then  goyemor  of  Madras 
^^^'^^^^  oppoaed  any  aucceasion  not  reoogniaable  by  treaty,  aad 
waa  aupported  by  hia  CounciL  They  recommended  that  the 
pention  of  family  ahould  be  liberally  provided  for,  and  their  d^ts 
hu  family.  ^^ .  i)ut  that  ita  recognition  aa  local  royalty  ahould 
ceaae.    With  these  viewa  Lord  Dalhousie  concurred^  and  the 

deciaion  was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Directora.  Bt 
Bajee  Bio»  another  death  in  the  aame  year  a  coneiderable  amuial 
exPtahwah.  p^ngi^a  of  eight  laca— 80,00(ML— lapeed  to  Qovemment. 
Bajee  Bio,  the  ez-P^hwah,  died  at  Bithoor,  in  the  month  of 

January,  having  adopted  an  heir — I)h6ndoo  Punt,  the 
Sm.  DhSlStoo  Nima  Sahib  of  aubisequent  infiunous  memory— vho 
^^^  inherited  the  personal  property  of  the  P^shwah,  which 

waa  acknowledged  to  be  twenty-eight  laca  of  rupeea — ^280,00(ML— 
applies  fbr  though  believed  to  be  much  more.  N4na  Sahib's  if- 
oo^inaance  pUcation  for  the  continuance  of  the  Ptehwah's  peDsoo 
peaiion.  'f^aa  refused,  for  it  had  been  a  grant  for  Bajee  Rio*a  life 
only }  but  the  town  and  territory  of  Bithoor  were  conferred  upon 

him  for  life.    Not  content  with  this  decision,  the  Nana 

sent  an  agent  to  London^  who  made  even  more  prepos- 
terous demands,  which  were  in  turn  rejected.  Bajee  Bio  bad 
received  two  and  a  half  milliona  sterling  during  the  period  of  hii 
deposal,  and  waa  of  notoriously  penurious  habits ;  and  while  his 
savings  were  not  interfered  with,  the  recognition  of  any  hei«ditaiy 
right  to  the  pension  in  an  adopted  heir  was  manifestly  impoaaible. 
If  the  nature  and  variety  of  all  these  political  questions  of  185S, 

apart  from  the  current  business  of  the  State,  be  con- 
^'^  sidered,  it  wiU  be  evident  how  severely  the  govexnof 
generars  powers,  great  as  they  were,  had  been  taxed;  but  in 
addition  there  were  other  subjects  under  review  and  aetUement, 
the  most  important  of  which  waa  that  of  the  projected  railways. 
^^  On  April  20, 1853,  Lord  Dalhousie  submitted  a  mioute 

Dalhousie"!  to  the  Gourt  of  Directora,  which,  thoroughly  and  piac^ 
"*  '^^  '  tically  acquainted  with  the  subject  as  he  bad  become 
while  President  of  tiie  Board  of  Trade  in  England,  formed  the 
basis  of  all  those  great  works  since  completed,  or  now  under  eon* 
struction^  which  will  be  detailed  hereafter.  The  minute  emhnc«d 
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eveiy  subject,  political;  military,  and  commercial ;  and  as  one  of 
Lord  Dalhoosie's  most  comprehensiye  State  papers,  amply  repays 
perusal :  and  the  result  of  experience  and  time  has  amply  proved 
the  value  of  the  counsel  then  gfiven.    The  electric  telegraph 
communication  was  spread  over  India  in  an  almost  in-  ^^^^^^ 
credibly  short  space  of  time^  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.,  telegraph 
now  Sir  William,  O'Shaughnessy.    He  had  been  sent  ^ 
to  England  expressly,  in  1852,  to  assist  in  passing  the  question, 
to  which  no  opposition  was  made  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
to  form  an  establishment.    Before  the  end  of  1853,  the  work  was 
in  rapid  progress,  and  has  continued  to  be  extended  wherever 
necessary;  and  Lord  Dalhousie's  hope,  that  the  Indian  might 
ultimately  be  united  with  the  European  systems,  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  is  being  gradually  perfected — it  need  hardly  be  said 
with  what  advantage  to  the  Government  or  to  the  community. 

Finally,  in  1853,  the  East  India  Company's  charter — which  had 
been  extended,  in  1833,  for  twenty  years,  came  to  an  charterot 
end.    It  was  not  abolished,  neither  was  any  further  induotm- 
term  specifically  assigned  to  it ;  but  the  constitution  of  if^y  en<^ 
the  Court  of  Directors  was  considerably  modified.    The  number 
of  directors  was  reduced  from  twenty-four  to  eighteen  „  ^,.  .. 
— twelve  to  be  elected  as  before,  and  sue  nommated  by  of  the  oonrt 
the  crown — and  their  subordination  to  the  Indian  mimster  ^     '^^^ 
of  the  crown  was  thus  rendered  more  complete,  though  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  body  was  not  yet  extingui^ed.    Their  patronage 
wasy  however,  curtailed,  by  throwing  open  the  civil  service  to 
competition ;  and,  reviewing  the  past,  it  will  be  more  than  ever 
Apparent  to  the  student,  as  the  eflects  of  the  administration  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  are  traced  to  their  sources,  that  the  collision 
of  the  court  with  the  minister  of  the  crown  in  the  famous  *  man- 
damus '  case,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  William  Palmer  &  Co., 
formed  the  foundation  of  their  subsequent  comparative  weakness 
and  eventual  dissolution. 

Under  the  new  arrangements  also,  Bengal  was  created  a  separate 
government,  v^th  a  lieutenant^vemor ;  thus  liberat-  Bengal 
ing  the  governor-general  from  a  large  portion  of  local  Mp«rate* 
detail,  and  providing  a  responsible  authority  for  that  government. 
of  the  senior  member  of  Council  whenever  the  governor- general 
was  absent,  which  had  been  usually  ineffective. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LORD  DALHOirSIE^S  ADVIiaSTRATIOV  (cOfS^uetf)— KAOFOOB  AJ9 

JHAKSTy  1858  TO  1854. 

Of  all  tbe  period  of  Lord  Dalhouaie's  administration,  the  jm 
1853-1854  most  abounds  with  remarkable  oocnnences.  The 
Burmese  war  had  closed ;  but  the  diversitj  of  the  subjects  which 
successively  occupied  the  attention  of  the  goremor-general,  show 
forth  his  versatility  of  talent  and  capacity  of  judgment  man 
strongly,  if  possible,  than  the  direction  of  war,  or  the  ordiniiy 
course  of  civil  administration.  It  is  necessary  to  plaoe  than  in 
order,  if  not  of  date  of  importance,  for  that  reference  to  detaili 
which,  impossible  to  be  given  here,  should  not  be  omitted  by  the 
student 

In  this  year  (1853),  the  Bajah  of  Jhansy  died,  on  November  11, 
Aflainot  without  heirs,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  montb, 
Jhanay.  Rughoojee  Bh6slay,  rajah  of  Berar,  also  died,  under 
R?ah  of  '^^  similar  circumstances.  The  former  State  was  oompan- 
^^n'*  tively  insignificant ;  but  the  latter  was  of  conaideitUs 

importance,  having  an  area  of  76,500  square  miles,  with  a  popiib* 
tion  of  4,650,000 ;  and  it  remained  to  be  concluded  whether  both 
chM  of  should  be  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  or  whether 

Kafpoor.  ^jj^  adoption  of  successors  should  be  permitted.  The 
case  of  Nagpoor  was  first  decided ;  and,  under  a  proclamation  by 
The  state  ^^0  Government  of  India,  it  was  annexed  in  the  month 
annexed.  ^f  December,  1853.  The  deceased  rajah,  thon^  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  repeatedly  urged  to  do  so 
^     ^  by  the  Resident,  Mr.  Mansel,  had  declared  no  heir,  and 

declines  to  expressed  aversion  to  the  discussion  of  adoption.  There 
adopt  an  heir.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^  ^^^  recognisaWe  by  Hindoo 

law  who  could  claim  a  right  to  the  succession,  and  the  rajah's 
widows,  though,  under  Mahratta  usage,  they  might  have  made  an 
adoption,  and  subsequently  offered  to  do  so,  could  only  instance 
persons  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  and  their  request  was  re- 
jected. The  question,  therefore,  remained  to  be  decided  on  grooodi 
of  expediency,  not  of  right.  In  favour  of  continuing  the  State  by 
Mr.  xaniera  Adoption,  or  recognition  of  some  claimant  to  the  soo- 
pLrtSTby  sir  c«s*ion,  Mr.  Mansel,  the  Resident,  pleaded  strongly,  and 
joun  Low.  y^as  supported  in  the  Supreme  Council  by  Sir  John 
Low,  in  an  able  minute,  which  set  forth  the  alarm  already  existe&l 
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among  HAtive  States,  oonaequent  upon  the  annexations  of  Sinde  and 
the  Piinj&b,  the  neceedty  of  maintaining  public  faith  inviolate, 
and  the  adyisability  of  allowing  the  widows  of  the  rajah  and  the 
chief  men  of  Nagpoor  to  make  their  own  arrangements  in  regard 
to  A  successor. 

These  views  were,  however,  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
the  govemop-generaL  '  The  State  of  Nagpoor/  he  wrote, 
*  conferred  on  the  rajah  and  his  heirs  in  1818  by  the  the  governor- 
British  Government,  has  reverted  to  it  on  the  death  of  ^^^ 
the  rajah  without  any  heir/  But  this  assumption,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  lordship^s  decision,  was  that  the  State,  like  Sattara 
and  Mysore,  had  been  the  free  and  new  gift  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, after  conquest  of  the  territory,  and  when  no  valid  Difference 
claim  on  t&e  part  of  the  original  possessors  existed.  nViTp^o"  una 
In  this  case,  however,  it  was  not  so.  After  the  treachery  Mysore,  &c. 
of  Appa  Sahib,  in  1818,  the  State  of  Nagpoor,  though  it  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  British  Government,  was  not  annexed ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  without  interruption  to  the  heir  adopted  by  the 
Ranee  (Chap.  V.,Book  VII.).    Consequently,  on  the  terms  of  the 
Courtis  decision  in  the  cases  of  Sattara  and  Kerowly,  previously  men- 
tioned, Nagpoor  appears  clearly  to  lie  in  the  category  of  the  latter, 
and  of  Sindiaand  Holkar,  &c.,  not  of  the  former.    The  question  of 
expediency,  and  whether  or  not  the  people,  as  indeed  has  been  trium- 
phantly proved,  would  be  more  content  and  prosperous  under  the 
British  than  under  a  native  government,  is  beside  the  subject,  and 
should  not  have  entered  into  its  discussion.  The  annex-  j^^^,^^  ^,^ 
ation  was,  nevertheless,  decided  upon,  and  undoubtedly  casatnn  on 

J  ,       ,  J    j«  •        •  az  •  X      the  subject 

caused  much  alarm  and  discussion  in  native  society 
throughout  India.  The  new  policy  could  not  be  understood,  when, 
in  the  instances  of  Holkar,  Sindla,  Ocrcha,  Duttea,  Oodypoor,  Ke- 
rowly, and  others,  native  independent  States  originally  created,  and 
held  in  descent  from  their  founders  by  adoption,  were  recognised 
without  demur,  and  without  challenge  as  to  the  person  adopted 
being  of  either  near  or  distant  relationship.  Nagpoor  had  been 
founded  as  an  independent  State  before  the  British  had  exercised 
any  political  power  whatever,  and  its  existence  had  been  continued 
witiiout  interruption.  If  natives  admitted  the  abstract  right  of 
the  British  Government  to  do  as  it  pleased  with  what  had  become 
its  own  by  conquest,  or  to  revoke  any  gifts  previously  made,  they 
considered,  and  it  must  be  admitted  with  justice,  that  States  re- 
cognised by  treaty  as  independent  should  be  exempt  from  inter- 
ference in  cases  of  succession,  and  left  to  their  own  arrangements 
Such  rights  have  in  fact  been  since  recognised  and  established 
ly  law ;  but  the  then  unsettled  state  of  these  questions  produced 
ivbat  was  termed  the  annexation  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  which 
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he  maintained  to  the  laat,  under  the  support  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control. 

If  the  annexation  of  Nagpoor  was  an  unpopular  and  alanmBg 
objecttonnbie  measure,  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  out  ia- 
toTuTF  ^c  cf^&Mcl  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  natiTe  public  of  India, 
tiie  meunre.  gnd  in  a  great  measure  the  European  also,  in  no  amaU 
degree.  The  goyemor-general,  though  he  might  comfiseate  the 
ThemiT»to  ^^'^f  ^^^  surdy  nothing  to  do  with  the  piiTmte  pro- 
property  ii  perty  of  the  deceased  rajah;  and  the  rough  manner  in 
'^^'^  which  it  was  seized,  and,  to  all  outward  appeannoes, 

confiscated,  and  sold  by  auction— jewels,  horses  and  tiie  like— 
and  Mid  by  saTOured,  to  the  native  mind,  more  of  the  confiacatioiis 
aaettoa.  ^f  old  Mahomedan  tyrants  than  of  the  benignity  d 
British  rule.  It  would  be  litUe  to  say  that  few,  even  now, 
The  proceeds  understand  that  the  proceeds — ^200,000/. — ^were  inTested 
ISI^^o?  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  benefit  of  the  Banees  and  family  of 
the  Ranees.  Nagpoor ;  but  the  property  did  not  realise  half  its 
estimated  value,  and  it  was  a  gieat^  but  irredeemable  error,  to 
have  interfered  with  it  in  any  way.  Independent  of  the  taod^  the 
Banees  and  family  receive  liberal  pensions  from  the  reyenues  d 
Nagpoor. 

Jhansy  was  the  next  case.  This  small  territoiy  had  been  one 
caje  of  of  the  P^hwah's  first  acquisitions  from  the  Moghnls, 

Jhanar.  ^^^  ^  lilahrutta  Brahmin  family  had  been  appointed  to 
its  management,  under  the  title  of  Soobahdar.  It  was  not  an  in- 
dependent State,  though  the  office  was  hereditary  according  to 
Mahratta  usage,  and  part  of  the  revenue  was  doubtless  remitted 
to  the  State  treasury.  The  Soobahdar  waa  faithful  to  the  Brit^ 
cause  in  the  war  of  1804^  and  a  treaty  was  made  with  him  Vf 
Lord  Lake,  which  was  confirmed  by  another  in  1817,  on  the 
cession,  under  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  by  the  Peshwah,  of  all  hs 
rights  in  Hindostan,  by  which  the  Jhansy  territory  was  continued 
to  the  ruler  and  his  'heirs  and  successors.'  In  1832,  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  in  recognition  of  his  loyalty  and  his  weil- 
ordered  government^  confenred  the  title  of '  M&hirajah  '  on  Bim 
Chunder  K4o,  who  adopted  the  English  flag  as  his  own,  hoisted  it 
on  his  citadel,  and  saluted  it  with  a  hundred  guns.  B&m  Chunder 
died  in  1835,  and  having  no  male  heir,  the  succession  devolved  on 
the  male  representative  of  his  grand&ther'a  line,  which  waa  con- 
firmed ;  and  Gunga  Dhur  lULo,  continuing  all  the  good  faitii  of  his 
.  predecessors,  died  on  November  11, 1853.    Before  hia 

an  beir  by  death,  having  no  heir,  he  adopted  Anund  B4o^  a  boy 
the  «j  .  ^^  g^^  years  old — '  My  grandson,  through  my  gnmd- 
&ther,'  as  he  wrote :  but  which  in  reality,  meant  the  adoption  of 
the  nearest  male  in  descent  from  his  great-grandfather,  Sheo  Bio. 
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On   his  death-bed,  as   it  proyed,  the  Mdh&rajah  wrote  to  the 
goyemor-general  that  he  had  taken  this  step  in  case  he  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
should  not  suiriye :  and  that  his  wife,  Gunga  Bye,  was  th««oTenioi^ 
to  be  considered  regent  during  the  boy's  minority.  This  '^^ 
letter  was  read  in  tiie  presence  of  the  political  agent  for  Bnndel- 
khund,  the  day  before  the  M6h&rajah'e  death,  and  duly  forwaided. 
The  adoption  was  not,  hcweyer,  allowed,  and  the  State  was  con- 
fiscated ;  and  the  grounds  adduced  for  the  proceeding  were,  that 
Jhansy  was  not  originally  an  independent  native  State,  but  a 
dependency  of  the  PMwah's,  to  which  the  British  Goyemment 
succeeded  under  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  but  which  it  had  continued 
to  the  person  found  in  possession ;  and  that  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
had  on  a  former  occasion  decided  against  the  principle  of  adoption  in 
this  State.    On  that  occasion,  howeyer,  there  was  a  real  heir  living, 
and  Sir  Charles  would  not  allow  him  to  be  set  aside:  it  DiieuMion  in 
was  not  the  principle  of  adoption  that  was  then  objected  ^^'^ 
to,  but  adoption  to  the  prejudice  of  a  real  heir.    Sir  John  Low  on 
this  occasion  agreed  with  the  goyemor-general ;  but  while  he  and 
Mr.  Halliday  could  not  controvert  the  arguments  his  lordship  had 
adduced,  they  trusted  the  example  of  Kerowly  might  be  followed. 
The  annexation  was  not  carried  out  with  a  show  of  force,  and  it 
waJi  evident  that  the  popular  sympathy  of  the  whole  f(^tirt 
of  Bundelkhund  and  the  north-west  provinces  was  in  J^^^h«' 
fitvour  of  the  dispossessed  Ranee  and  her  family.  funiiy. 

Looking  back  on  the  past,  this  annexation,  though  based  upon  an 
exercise  of  abstract  right,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
Bassein,  appears  to  have  been  inexpedient,  and  not  a  little  tioni  of  tbe 
forced  and  ungenerous,  conn  derizig  the  previous  uniform  ^  ^' 
good  faith  displayed  and  material  assistance  rendered  by  the  Jhansy 
family  on  many  occasions,  and  their  recognition,  by  regular  treaties, 
as  independent  princes.    If  necessary,  which  the  small  yalue  of 
the  principality  put  out  of  consideration,  reduction  might  have 
been  made  in  the  amount  of  territory,  to  Ihe  original  limits  of  the 
State ;  but  entire  confiscation,  foUowing  immediately  upon  that 
of  Nagpoor,  increased  the  prevalent  apprehensions  to  a  painful 
extent.    The  measure  was,  however,  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  for  a  time  no  more  was  heard  of  Jhansy. 
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CHAPTER  XI, 

THE  ADICINISTRATION  OF  LOBB  DALH0TJ8TS  (ooncMed) — 
THE  ATOEXATION  OF  OUSH,  1854  TO   1856. 

Ok  June  80, 1855,  a  yaat  body  of  Santils,  an  aboriginal  tribe  oocupT- 
Tbe  saoui  ^^  ^^®  ^^  <uid  foreats  on  the  north-west  frontier  of 
iniurrection.  Bengal,  assembled  in  rebellion,  or,  as  they  alleged, 
with  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Calcutta  to  lay  their  grieTaneei 
before  the  head  of  the  Goremment,  and  set  out  on  their  march. 
Their  advanced  guard,  with  their  leaders,  amounted  to  30,000 
men.  They  soon  ate  up  the  cakea  they  had  brought  with  tbem, 
and  beginning  to  plunder  Tillages,  put  to  death  a  native  officer 
of  police.  This  was  their  first  overt  act  of  rebellion,  and  it 
occurred  on  July  7.  The  Santal  war,  as  it  was  called,  ended 
with  the  year ;  and,  as  in  relation  to  the  great  famine  of  1770, 
reference  was  given  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter*s  admirable  '  Annals  of 
Kural  Bengal/  so  in  the  case  of  the  SantillSythe  student  is  referred 
to  the  same  interesting  work,  not  only  for  an  account  of  this 
petty  war,  but  for  its  causes  and  effects,  as  well  as  for  a  descriptioxt, 
ethnological  and  otherwise,  of  the  Santals,  which  is  nneqaalled 
in  Indian  literature.  When  the  causes  of  the  outbreak,  -which 
resembled  those  of  the  Kole  war  (Chapter  X.,  Book  VII.),  were 
understood,  the  most  efficient  remedy  was  provided  against  a 
recurrence  of  discontent,  in  the  separation  of  the  Santal  from 
the  ordinaxy  regulation  districts,  and  the  nomination  of  a  special 
conmiissioner — an  arrangement  which  has  fulfilled  all  the  intention^ 
of  its  establishment 

No  subject  in  relation  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Dalhouaie  has 
Theannexar  f^celved  more  Searching  commentaiy  than  the  annexa- 
tion ot  oudh,  ^QQ  of  Oudh.  It  has  been  reviewed  again  and  again 
in  contemporary  histories,  in  Parliamentary  returns,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  every  document  connected  with  it,  and  by  the  puUic 
press  both  of  England  and  India,  and  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  every  succeeding  history  as  long  as  India  remains  under 
the  goyemment  of  Great  Britain.  Any  review  of  the  whole  of 
the  transactions  would  be  manifestly  impossible  in  a  work  like 
the  present,  which  only  professes  to  point  out  facts  for  tlie  guid- 
ance of  the  student,  leaving  him,  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated^  to 
refer  to  the  detailB,  and  form  his  own  judgment  There  is  no 
question  that  the  misgovemment  of  Oudh  had  approached  a 
crisis,  at  which  interference  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  necessary 
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and  unavoidable.    The  suooeeaiye  reports  of  Colonel  Sleeman  and 
General  Outram,  both  avowedly  the  staunch  friends  of  oondttfon  at 
native  dynasties,  teem  with  details  of  the  sufferings  ^^' 
of  the  people,  tl^e  lawlessness  of  the  population,  and  the  brutal 
tyranny  and  exactions  of  the  local  aristocracy.    There  is  equally 
no  doubt  of  the  profligate  character  of  the  king ;  of  his  cbaneter  of 
inalality  and  unfitness  to  govern;    his  frivolity,  his  Peking, 
sensnality,  his  attachment  to  miserable  favourites  and  parasites, 
singers,  dancers,  buffoons,  and  even  menial  servants ;  his  disregard 
(tf,  and  indifference  to,  warnings  repeated  again  and  again  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  and  good  faith,  by  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  Lord  Auckland,  and   Lord   Hsrdinge,  in,  it  cannot  be 
questioned,  the  sincere  hope  that  he  would  make  an  attempt 
to  overcome  the  local  disorders,  and  to  regain  the  confidence  he 
had  all  but  forfeited. 

But  these  hopes  were  vain.  There  was  not  only  no  improve- 
ment, but  the  local  administration,  practically  effete,  made  no 
effort  to  redeem  its  position,  and  sunk  lower  and  lower,  even 
in  the  eyes  of  its  own  subjects.  All  these  are  patent  facts,  which 
no  one,  even  among  the  most  bitter  censurers  of  the  annexation, 
has  ever  disproved,  or  sought  to  disprove ;  and  yet  the  question 
remains  open  as  to  whether  the  course  pursued  was  justified  by  the 
emergency,  and  whether  the  abrogation  of  treaties,  and  cancelling 
of  all  claims  by  a  dynasty  on  which,  in  its  sorest  times  of  need, 
the  British  Government  of  India  had  relied  without  ever  ex- 
periencing disappointment,  and  to  which  its  obligations  had  been 
placed  on  recoid  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  was  not  a  breach  of 
national  faith. 

The  question  of  interference  in  Gudh  was  one  of  those  which,  from 
its  magnitude,  and  perpetually  recurring  causes  of  com-  Repeated 
plaint  in  one  form  or  other,  had  rested  constantiy  under  J^VondS  ^ 
conaderation  of  the  executive  government  of  India;  soTemmeot. 
but  it  had  never  been  grappled  with  and  decided.  No  temporaiy 
remedial  measures  could  be  applied,  warnings  had  become  useless, 
and  were  most  likely  considexed  as  mere  threats,  which  had  been 
uttered  again  and  again,  and  were  of  no  real  significance.  They 
did  not  drive  the  king  from  his  low  indulgences,  nor  did  they 
affect  the  aristocracy,  who,  confident  in  their  own  local  power, 
scorned  them.  Of  aJl  v^aminga,  that  of  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
\n  1837,  was  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  and  most  solemn.  It 
nraa  submitted  to  the  king  in  writing,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
i^ored  in  the  future ;  and  Lord  Hardinge*s  subsequent  limit  of 
two  jears  only,  before  any  final  step  was  taken,  pledged  the 
Britidi  Government  to  action  if  it  were  necessary.  That  was  in 
L847j  and  instead  of  two  years^  seven  had  elapsed  without  change 
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or  without  execution  of  the  orders  of  18S4,  issued  hr  the  Court 
of  DirectorBy  which  formed  the  hesis  of  the  remonstrsiice  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck  in  1837.  For  upwards  of  fiftj  yeen,  the 
kingdom  of  Oudh  had  enjoyed  perfect  immunity  from  war,  acd 
from  outward  danger  of  eyery  kind;  and  had  it  poasooocd  as 
ordinarily  capahle  adminiatrati(Mi,  it  might  have  become  the 
richest  and  most  prosperous  native  State  in  India ;  hot  for  these 
fifty  years,  neglect  and  indifference  had  uniformlj  prevailed,  aad 
were  now  irremediable. 

That  the  assumption  of  the  administration  was  a  paUie  neeesstr 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  No  one  denied  it  then,  or  denies  it 
now.  The  question  rather  is,  whether  the  dynasty  should  have  bea 
exdnguLshed  or  allowed  to  remain  as  it  was,  on  the  footing  of  tk 
Nawabs  of  Moorshidabad  or  of  the  Camatic  On  this  pmnt  thf 
ofli  lai  student  has  the  benefit  of  the  minutes  of  Lord  I>a]hoQ9& 

mioatMoo  of  the  members  of  his  Conndl,  including  Sr  i<ki 
u.e  auction,  j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  gj^^  Charks  HaUiday,  Sr  J.  P, 

Grant,  Mr.  Dorin,  and  Sir  Barnes  Peacock ;  and  in  England  of  tke 
Court  of  Directors,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  fiie 

Cabinet.  Of  the  Indian  minutes,  Lord  Dalhoaaiei 
Dmibooaicn  advised  complete  assumption  of  the  administration,  lot 
ui>  n  on.  ^^^  ^^  extinction  of  the  dynasty ;  on  the  cantnir, 
that  the  king  should  retain  the  sovereignty,  reoaving  a  sfasze  (tf 
the  general  revenues,  with  provisions  for  all  the  members  cf  tbe 
royal  family.  That  the  measure,  moreover,  oould  only  be  adopted 
TvitU  the  king*8  consent,  which,  his  lordship  wrote, '  is  indnpenssUie 
to  the  transfer  of  the  whole  or, any  part  of  his  sovereign  power  to 
the  government  of  the  East  India  Company :  it  would  not  be 
expedient  or  right  to  extract  this  consent  by  means  of  menace  a 
compulsion.'  Sir  John  Low,  who  had  opposed  the  goveroor- 
Sir  .Total!  general  in  the  case  of  Nagpoor,  advised  the  '  assumptxA 
iMW'*,  Qf  ^Q  government  exclusively  and  permanently ; '  aad 

that  the  king  should  retain  his  title  for  life,  but  not  the  sovereigDtT. 
But  these  documents  need  not  be  further  reviewed,  since  tiiey  are 
open  to  those  who  may  desire  to  read  them.  Ail  are  conduairetf 
to  the  '  assumption  of  the  administration ;'  but  they  vary  in  leqwet 
to  the  continuance  of  the  sovereignly,  and  the  disposal  of  tk« 
surplus  revenues.    It  is  necessary,  however,  to  quote  a  pangnpk 

of  Colonel  Sleeman's  report,  to  show  how  nearly  t&e 
Bieeman'a  opiDion  of  Lord  Dalhousie  coincided  with  his.  'If 
^^^  therefore,'  writes  Colonel  Sleeman, '  our  Government  do0 

interfere,  it  must  be  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  arising  out  of  tk« 
existing  relations  between  the  two  States,  or  out  of  our  positioa  s^ 

t.hA  noMamnnnf.  -ntvartur  in  TnHiR.      ThpMP  r#»1iiiinna.   iiihIav  €!•*  twafv 
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Iministratioii  under  preaent  cucnmstancefl ;  and  indeed  imposeB 
a  our  Qovemment  the  duty  of  taking  it ;  but,  as  I  have  already 
Atedy  neither  these  relations,  nor  our  position  as  the  paramount 
dwer,  giye  us  any  right  to  annex  or  confiscate  the  territory  of 
»udh.  •  .  .  We  have  only  the  right  to  secure  for  the  suffering 
eople  that  better  gOTemment  which  their  sovereign  pledged 
imself  to  secure  for  them,  but  has  failed  to  secure.' 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  juster  than  this :  and  it  would  have 
een  well  had  these  yiews,  which  were  confirmed  by  . -„^,„e„t 
tiose  of  the  goTemor-generaL  been  adopted  in  Enirland,  between  Lord 
1  lieu  of  toe  extreme  measure  of  final  annexatioui  and  and  coiooei 
he  extinction  of  the  dynasty ;  but  the  authorities  in  ^****'**°' 
Cngland  were  unanimous  in  deciding  upon  entire  confiscation, 
ad  the  opinions  of  Lord  Dalhousie  were  overruled.    It  opinion  m 
s  therefore  manifestly  unjust  to  lay  upon  him  the  sole  ■nsi*^^- 
warden  of  the  responsibility  of  the  ultimate  measure,  to  which, 
a  one  of  his  most  remarkable  and  exhaustive  minutes,  he  had 
ecorded  a  deliberate  objection  and  dissent 

Bat,  unfortunately,  Lord  Dalhousie  had  pledged  himself  to 
arty  out  the  decision  of  the  home  authorities,  and  he  remained, 
hough  sorely  broken  in  health,  for  this  especial  purpose.  By  this 
tmrse  he  did  not  do  himself  justice :  and  when  tiie  decision 
trrived,  he  might  well  have  declined  to  execute  what  his  mature 
udgment  had  not  confirmed.  Had  he  done  so,  time  would  have 
Men  given  for  consideration,  and  the  final  decree  might  have  been 
noditied.  But,  throughout  his  administration,  Lord  Dalhousie 
lad  been  careful  to  obey  orders  from  home  when  they  were  issued, 
ind  in  this  case  he  did  not  act  upon  impulse. 

On  February  7, 186G,  the  territory  of  Ondh  ceased  to  exist  as 
in  independent  sovereignty,  and  was  annexed  by  pro-        f^nnexn- 
iamation  to  the  British  dominions.    The  most  painful  tion  of  oudti 
luty  ever  performed  by  Sir  James  Outram,  the  Resi-  ^*^"* 
lent,  was  the  communication  of  the  fioal  decision  to  the  king, 
ivho  submitted,  with  tears,  to  an  inevitable  result,  onndanof 
hough  to  the  last  he  refused  to  sign  the  deed  of  resig-  ^^^  ^'"'^ 
lation ;  but  the  mandate  had  gone  forth,  and  must  be  obeyed, 
hie  of  the  king's  last  acts — perhaps  his  veiy  last — ^was  to  issue  a 
proclamation  to  his  subjects  enjoining  on  them  peaceful  submis- 
ion  to  the  British  Government.    With  the  territoiy,  the  private 
>roperty  of  the  king  was  also  confiscated  and  sold,  «^j^,„^ 
Krhich  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  it  reawakened  rninenr 
iud  augmented  the  odium  alroady  incurred  in  the  case  *^^ 
>f  Nagpoor.    Ajb  he  was  to  reside  in  Calcutta,  the  king  might 
easily  have  removed  his  property,  or,  if  he  had  pleased,  sold  it ; 
mt  to  consider  it  under  the  circumstances  as  belonging  to  the 
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State,  nnd  therefore  to  the  British  Gorezomeiity  was  a  depknaUe 
odtom  of  ^"^^  UQgradous  mistake,  and  awakened  a  degree  <rf  sjm- 
tbe  uie.  pathy  which  would  not  perhaps  have  been  othenrias 
displayed.  An  allowance  of  twelye  lacs  of  rupees — 12(^0001.— a 
year  was  settled  upon  the  king  during  his  life. 

The  annexation  of  Oudh  may  be  oonadered  the  doang  ael  of 
^^  Lord  Dalhousie's  admimstralion,  for  he  sailed  firas 

n«itaoaiie  India  a  month  afterwards,  on  March  6, 1656,  leaTiss:  a 
celebrated  minute  as  the  record  of  the  events  sod 
measures  of  his  incumbency.  He  belieyed  India  to  be  perfeedjr 
secure  and  peaceful,  and  he  left  it  with  a  sincere  and  hooot 
conviction  that  it  would  so  remain. 

Mr.  Marshman,  in  the  third  volume  of  his '  History/  haa  spectaDj 
devoted  the  doong  portion  to  a  review  of  all  the  acts  of  Lard 
Dalhousie's  administration,  with  much  skill  and  eloquence,  wldc^ 
will  be  read  with  interest;  but  while  it  is  impossible  to  detail  sod 
illustrate  them,  as  Mr.  Marshman  has  done,  the  satia£Bietio&  of 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  celebrated  article  in  the  London  *  Tims ' 
of  that  period  may  not  be  denied.  Nothingmore  just  or  trae  oosU 
be  written. 

'He,  Lord  Dalhoude,  could  point  to  railways  planned  co  aa 
ArtMe  tmra  enormous  scale,  and  partly  constructed ;  to  4,000  waim 
the '  Time*.'  ^f  electric  telegraph  spread  over  India,  at  an  expose  d 
little  more  than  60/.  a  mile ;  to  2,000  miles  of  road,  bridged  and 
metalled,  nearly  the  whole  distance  from  Calcutta  to  Pediawar; 
to  the  opening  of  the  Osnges  Canal,  the  longest  of  its  kind  ra  tJie 
world ;  to  the  progress  of  the  Punjab  canals,  and  of  many  otber 
important  works  of  irrigation  all  over  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
reorganisation  of  an  official  department  of  public  works.  Eeepinf 
equal  pace  with  these  public  works,  he  could  refer  to  the  poeftal 
system  which  he  introduced  in  imitation  of  that  of  Rowland  fiiQ, 
whereby  a  letter  from  FeshAwur  to  Cape  Comorin,  or  £rom  Ajbuii 
to  Kurn&chee,  is  conveyed  for  three-farthings,  or  one-sixteen^  of 
the  old  charge;  to  the  improved  training  for  the  civil serriee, 
covenanted  and  uncovenanted ;  to  the  improvement  of  edueatiaD 
and  prison  discipline ;  to  the  orgamsation  of  the  Legislative  CoioMal, 
to  the  reforms  which  it  had  decreed — such  as  permitting  Hindoo 
widows  to  many  again,  and  relieving  all  persons  from  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  property  by  a  change  of  religion.  Many  more  items 
might  be  added  to  this  list,  were  it  necessary  to  prove  the  Isige- 
ness  and  benevolence  of  the  views  and  measures  of  this  gnst 
statesman ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  from  his  recorded  opinions^  tint 
the  annexation  measures  so  bitterly  urged  against  him^  ^^^'^ 
founded  on  the  conviction  that,  in  effecting  them,  he  had  defivered 
millions  from  the  irregularities  and  oppression  of  native  goveni- 
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lentfl,  and  secured  for  them  the  prospectiTe  adyantages  of  protection 
nd  peace.  No  one  can  record|  for  few  knew,  of  his  daily  toil,  or 
[ow,  with  a  delicate  frame,  he  overcame  it ;  toil  which  OTerworked 
nd  destroyed  his  physical  powers,  and  in  1800  sent  him  to  hia 
TAve.  *'  I  have  played  out  my  part/*  he  said  sadly,  in  reply  to  an 
ddress  from  the  people  of  Calcutta^  "  and  while  I  feel  that  in  my 
fiae  the  principal  act  in  the  drama  of  my  life  is  ended;  I  shall  be 
ontent  if  the  curtain  should  now  drop  on  my  public  career.*' ' 
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BOOK  IX. 


CHAPTER  L 
THE  Ai>]cnn8TaA.Tioir  of  lobd  OAsnsjSQ,  1856  to  1857. 


The  suoceaeor  to  Lord  Dalhousiei  chosen  in  England,  wu  Laid 
Loni  canninff  Canning,  whoy  after  several  years'  service  in  the  Cabanet 
gS^ra^  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  become  poetmaster-genenl  is 
«enermL  1868.  His  moderate  views  and  great  poweia  of  a{ipll- 
cation  to  business,  probably  induced  his  selection.  Lord  DalhoiaB 
had,  it  was  considered^  done  enough  for  the  present ;  and  his 
measures  might  be  worked  out  and  perfected  by  one  who  per- 
haps would  introduce  few  of  his  own  or  interfere  with  those  of 
lus  great  predecessor.  Lord  Canning  assumed  the  office  of  go- 
vernor-general on  February  29,  1866,  a  few  days  beforo  Locd 
Dalhousie*s  final  departure ;  and  it  is  probable,  received  from  him 
state  of  A  general  explanation  of  the  policy  which  had  been 
India.  pursued.    India  itself  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  o£  pro- 

found tranquillity  and  content ;  receiving  the  vast  impetaa  whic^ 
had  been  given  to  her  material  progress  in  education — ^male  and 
female — ^railways,  telegraphs,  canals,  roads,  &c.,  during  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  tenure  of  office,  vnth  outward  equanimity,  if  not  with 
demonstrative  appreciation.  There  was  no  political  danger  or 
apprehension  looming  on  the  horizon ;  and  the  native  States  that 
existed  retained  no  elements  of  present  or  prospective  danger. 
At  its  outset,  therefore,  the  administration  of  Lord  Canning 
seemed  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  regulation  of  details  only ;  and 
yet  it  proved  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  momentous  that  had 
ever  been  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Looking  deeper,  however,  than  the  surface,  there  were  latent 
inflaenco  of  causes  of  uneasiness  which  largely  pervaded  the  minds 
edneation.  gf  ^jj^  native  classes  of  all  ranks  and  creeda.  Hie 
system  of  education,  now  so  much  enlarged  and  progressing,  was 
entirely  opposed  to  Hindoo  faith  and  doctrine,  and  in  an  equal 
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legree  to  Mahomedan.  SchoolB,  English  and  vernacalar,  were 
;rowded  with  Hindoo  scholars,  who,  in  everything  they  learned, 
'x>uld  not  fail  to  be  imbued  with  oonTictiona  essentially  antagonistic 
o  their  hereditary  faith.  By  Mahomedans,  indeed,  they  were 
comparatively  little  resoxted  to ;  but  by  Hindoos  with  eager  thirst 
br  knowledge,  and  active  competition  in  its  acquirement.  In 
ichools  presided  over  by  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  Chris- 
danity  was  professedly  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  these 
prere  attended  as  numerously  as  those  of  GoTemment,  in  which 
[Christian  teaching  was  necessarily  forbidden.  The  subjects  taught 
n  all  schools  were  discussed  in  the  homes  of  the  scholars,  under 
ftll  the  bigotry  of  their  old  faith,  by  the  parents  and  relatives  of 
the  scholsn :  and  the  deductions  made  were,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  causes  of  apprehension  of  the  effects  of  the  system  in  progress, 
Impotent  to  check  advance,  but  nevertheless  existent,  and  pre- 
valent to  a  very  large  extent,  in  all  quarters  of  India. 

There  was  no  question  either  that  the  material  progress  of  India 
was  unintelligible  to  the  natives  in  general.  A  fewintel- 
ligent  and  educated  persons  might  understand  the  use  nat«riai 
ud  scope  of  railways,  telegraphs,  steam-vessels,  and  ^^''^**' 
recognise  in  them  tiie  direction  of  a  great  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people;  but  the  ancient  listless  conservatism  of  the 
population  at  large  was  disturbed  by  them.  '  The  English,'  it  was 
Mid,  *  never  did  such  things  before ;  why  do  they  do  so  now  ? 
These  are  but  new  devices  for  the  domination  of  their  rule,  and 
are  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  our  national  faith,  caste,  and 
customs !  What  was  it  all  to  come  to  ?  Was  India  to  become 
like  England  P  The  earlier  company *s  flervants  were  simple,  but 
wise  men,  and  we  respected  them ;  we  understood  them,  and  they 
us ;  but  the  present  men  are  not  like  them ;  we  do  not  know  them, 
nor  they  us.'  No  one  cared  perhaps  very  much  for  such  senti- 
ments, and  few,  very  few,  English  heard  them ;  but  they  will  not 
have  been  forgotten  by  those  who  did. 

For  nearly  a  century,  the  English  in  India,  supported  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  England,  had  preserved  neu- 
trality  in  regard  to,  if  not  a  direct  conservatism  of,  the  ■udden 
hitherto  existent  social  and  religious  systems  and  pre-  *'"'*'^'~' 
judices  of  India ;  any  change  was  deprecated,  and  as  long  as  pos- 
sible withstood.    The  demands  of  the  younger  English  school  of 
progressionists  were  coldly  received  and  jealously  restrained ;  but 
in  the  end  they  could  not  be  resisted,  and  the  immense  efforts  of 
I^ord  Dalhousie,  suddenly,  as  it  were,  brought  to  bear  on  the  pre- 
vious restrictive  policy,  were  too  marked  in  their  character  and 
effects  to  be  viewed  with  indifference  by  the  people. 

Few  measures  of  importance  passed  through  the  Council  of  India 
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in  1856.  A  bill  for  prohibiting  or  reatnuning  the  pol jgiim j  of  ^ 
LegisifttfTe  Kooleen  Brahmins  of  Bengal,  which  was  supported  hf 
enttctmonta.  xannj  Torj  influential  natiyefti  was  discaaeed,  but  set 
ande  for  the  present  On  the  other  hand,  the  native  armj  wis 
Q^cn\  affected  bj  the  promulgation  of  an  order  to  enbst  no 
•ervic*  oath.  Sepo j8  who  would  not  take  an  oath  to  aerre  whevercr 
they  might  be  ordered  to  go,  either  in  India  or  beyond  eea.  Bf 
many  officers  of  the  old  school,  who  had  taken  a  cniioas  hk 
absurd  pride  in  the  '  high  caste '  of  th^  men,  the  order  was  eoo- 
templated  with  apprehension;  but  it  had  become  nnavoldBUy 
necessary  in  Bengal,  and  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  where  *  faigk 
caste '  Sepoys  were  mingled  with  others,  it  had  been  found  pn>> 
ductive  of  no  incouTenienoe.  It  was  judicious^  moreoTer,  to 
check  the  high  caste  domination  which  had  led  to  mutioies,  sad 
The  penal  affected  the  morale  of  the  whole  Bengal  army.  TW 
*^^  penal  code,  commenced  by  Lord  Macaolay,  and  da- 

cussed  in  England  by  the  most  eminent  of  English  jurists,  waa 
brought  forward  by  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Barnes  Peacock ;  and  though 
not  finally  passed,  was  sent  for  trial  to  the  Punjab,  to  the  Hydeialud 
commission  for  the  districts  assigned  by  the  Nizam,  and  otho 
localities  where  the  'regulations'  were  not  in  use. 
Royal  famiij  The  question  of  the  future  location  as  well  as  the 
of  Dehiy.  privileges  of  the  royal  family  at  Dehly,  in  regaid  to 
which  so  much  discussion  had  taken  place  under  Ixml  Dalhouae'i 
administration,  was  resumed  in  1868.  The  previous  oonditioB  ia 
which  it  was  left  by  Lord  Dalhousie  will  be  found  detMled  in  Chi^ 
Vn.,  Book  Vni.,  and  the  final  decision  by  the  governor-general  ma 
now  communicated  to  those  concerned.  The  circumartanoes  of  the 
family  had  become  altered  in  a  material  degree.  The  Prince 
Fukhr-ood-deen,  who  had  been  recognised  as  heir^pparent,  and 
with  whom  the  agreement  in  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
palace  had  been  made,  died  on  July  10,  1856,  not  without  strong 
suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned }  and  an  intrigue  began,  directed 
by  the  Queen  Zeenut  Mahdl,  to  secure  the  heirship  for  her  son. 
The  king,  indeed,  made  an  official  request  that  ths 
ment  In         might  be  done ;  but  the  course  would  have  involved  a 

^  breach  of  Mahomedan  law,  and  Mirza  Korash,  the  next 

in  legal  succession  to  Fukhr-ood-deen,  was  recognised  by  the 
governor-general  in  Council,  on  the  terms  of  the  agreement  made 
with  the  deceased  prince,  with  this  essential  difference,  that  the 
conditions  were  not  of  agreement  or  bargain,  as  before,  but  as  aa 
independent  decree  on  the  part  of  Government 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  final  award,  however  just  ia 
regard  to  the  succession,  or  necessary  in  a  military  point  of  view 
as  regarded  possession  of  the  palace,  was  bitterly  resented,  as 
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udeed  waa  only  natural,  by  the  royal  family ;  that,  remembering 
Lhe  old  relations  between  the  company  and  the  empire,  the  im- 
mense benefits  originally  conferred  on  them,  and  the  admitted 
position  of  the  company  as  servants  of  the  State,  it  was  only  natural 
they  should  now  be  accused  of  perfidy.  The  efforts  and  intrigues 
3f  the  spirited  queen  and  seyend  of  the  princes  were  now  re- 
loubled,  locally  as  well  as  in  foreign  quarters ;  and  India,  especially 
the  north-west  provinces,  became  filled  with  the  most  alarming 
rumours,  which,  as  the  peculiar  superstitious  crisis  advanced, 
igitated  the  minds  of  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  alike.  The 
questions  alike  of  the  succession,  the  titie  of  king,  and  possession 
3f  the  palace,  were  to  be  decided  by  sterner  measures  than  orders 
in  Council ;  and  the  narrative  of  events  will  supply  the  particulars 
in  their  proper  order. 

Towards  the  dose  of  1856,  a  series  of  studied  insults  to  the 
British  envoy  in  Persia,  Mr.  Murray,  obliged  him  to  ^bo  Peniu 
leave  Teheran,  and  retire  to  Bagdad ;  and  a  Persian  ^^' 
irmy  again  attacked,  and  on  this  occasioti  captured,  Her&t,  in 
lefianoe  of  the  former  treaty,  which  engaged  that  it  should  not  be 
molested.  Under  orders  from  England,  war  was  proclaimed  agunst 
Persia  on  November  1,  1866,  and  an  army  of  about  6^000  men 
sras  dispatched  from  Bombay  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  be  under  the 
x^nimand  and  direction  of  Sir  James  Outram,  when  he  should 
join  it.  Before  his  arrival,  however,  hostilities  had  commenced 
^y  an  attack  upon  Rushair,  a  fort  near  the  city  of  Bushire,  on 
December  7,  which,  though  the  place  was  carried  with  trifling 
loss,  proved  that  the  Persian  and  Arab  defenders  were  no  mean 
intagonists.  The  day  following,  Bushire  was  attacked,  and  after 
I  spirited  defence,  the  garrison  suzrendered,  and  to  the  number  of 
2,000 — ^many  having  escaped — laid  down  their  arms ;  their  guns^ 
dxty-five  in  number,  being  taken  possession  of. 

On  January  27  Sir  James  Outram  reached  Bushire,  and  assumed 
;he  command ;  and  having  been  joined  by  one  of  the  brigades  of 
Elavelock's  division,  mardied,  on  January  8, 1857,  upon  Burrs** 
oon,  where  the  Persian  army  had  assembled  with  the  m^ht  attack 
mention  of  recapturing  Bushire.  After  a  fatiguing  oaSwu'T^ 
narch  of  forty-one  miles,  he  reached  the  position  on  '^^^ 
iie  5th,  but  found  it  deserted ;  and  destroying  the  military  stores 
bund  there,  he  conmienced  his  return  on  the  7th  by  a  night 
narch.  In  his  progress,  being  annoyed  by  attacks  on  the  baggage 
nade  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  he  halted  and  waited  for  daylighiL 
CVhen  day  dawned,  after  a  night  of  miserable  cold  and  rain,  the 
Persian  army  was  seen  drawn  up  in  battie  array  at  a  comparatively 
bort  distance  on  the  left  flank,  and  was  iounediately  attacked ; 
he  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Poona  Horse  and  3rd  Bombay  regi- 
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ment,  making  brilliant  charges,  one  of  which  became  memovabfe 
from  the  breaking  of  a  squiiie  of  disciplined  Persian  iniantij  bj 
the  8rd  CaTalry,  and  its  almost  entire  destractioii.  The  eaeoij 
did  not  wait  the  approach  of  the  British  mtantrj,  but  fled,  learing 
700  dead  aa  the  field  and  many  wounded.  The  force  then  le- 
turned  to  Bushire,  having  had  onlj  ten  IdBed  and  natj-two 
wounded  in  this  spirited  combat 

No  further  actions  took  place  till  ICarch  26,  whoi  the  strong 
Aetadc  <m  ^^^  ^^^  position  of  Mohamrah,  situated  on  the  Kaioca 
Xotuaimh.  river,  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  were  attacked  bj  the 
fleet  and  army  in  combination.  Here  the  Prince  Khan  Mina,  viti 
a  powerful  force,  had  established  his  headquarters,  and  oonsdo^ 
able  resistance  was  anticipated.  Beyond,  howerer,  soataining  t 
cannonade  from  the  fort  and  batteries,  which  was  quickly  sileocel 
by  the  ships,  none  was  experienced ;  for  the  prince  and  his  azaj 
were  found  to  have  abimdoned  the  camp,  and  to  be  in  full  retreat 
The  final  movement  of  the  war  was  a  small  expedition  aent  «p 
the  Karoon  on  the  29th,  under  Commodore  Rennie,  who  on  ApiS  1 
foxmd  the  Persians,  about  7,000  strong,  posted  at  Ahwaa.  Tlie 
latter  again  fled  without  attempting  to  dispute  the  advance,  leaTiBg 
their  camp  to  be  taken  possession  of,  with  all  the  stores  it  contained. 

Meanwhile,  the  preliminaries  tk  a  peace  had  been  adjusted  at 
Peac«  Paria    The  Shah  again  renounced  all  pretensions  to 

entnes.  Her&t,  and  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  AJj^ism- 
stan;  and  protection  to  British  trade,  and  the  continuance  of  tlie 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  were  also  gusan- 
teed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  attitude  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
Friendly  ^^^  ^^  ^  Afghanistan,  and  his  renewed  connecticm 
wifh  iSf?"  '^^^  ^^®  Government  of  India,  had  contributed  as 
Mabomed.  much  to  the  termination  of  the  war  as  the  actual 
attack  upon  the  southern  dominions  of  Persia.  Early  in  Januair 
1857,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  governor  of  the  Punjab,  had  met 
Dost  Mahomed  by  appointment  near  Peshawur.  Old  animosities 
were  put  aside  by  the  Dost,  who  in  the  frankest  good  faith  de- 
clared they  were  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  that  henceforth  till 
his  death  he  would  be  true  to  a  nation  who,  in  his  exile,  had 
treated  him  with  respect  and  honour.  But  substantial  advantsgw 
were  guaranteed  to  him,  in  a  subsidy  of  twelve  lacs — 120,000/1— 
a  year  so  long  as  the  war  with  Persia  should  last ;  4,000  stand  of 
arms  were  presented  to  him,  and  on  his  own  part  he  engaged  to 
nyiiutain  an  army  of  18,000  men.  The  speedy  termination  of  the 
war  afibrded  him  no  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Per^ans  in  the 
field ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  renewal  of  friendship  ^rith 
Dost  Mahomed  served  the  purposes  of  peace  most  materially.    He 
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iras  as  good  as  his  word,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  his  faith 
remained  unquestioned  and  unbroken. 

The  war  with  China,  which  began  in  the  latter  end  of  1850, 
bad  little  connection  with  India  beyond  the  employ-  ww  witk 
ment  there  of  troops  of  the  Indian  army,  and  it  does  ^'"*' 
Qot,  therefore,  belong  to  Indian  history.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
boweyer,  that  before  the  month  of  November,  1856,  the  forts  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Canton  river  had  been  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  English  fleet.  Canton  had  been  twice  bombarded,  and  all  the 
British  fisctories  had  been  burned  in  retaliation.  Reinforcements 
were  urgently  applied  for,  and  Lord  Elgin  was  dispatched  by  the 
Blinistry  as  special  commissioner  to  the  Chinese  Qovemment,  to 
be  followed  by  troops  from  England  and  firom  India.  Those  firom 
[ndia  were  in  course  of  preparation,  to  be  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Ashbumham ;  but  they  had  happily  not  been 
iispatched  when  the  occurrence  of  momentous  events  rendered 
the  employment  of  eve  E  uropean  who  could  bear  arms  an  im- 
[)erative  neces^ty  which  had  not  been  foreseen,  and  against  which 
there  was  but  scanty  provision. 


CHAPTER  n. 

rHV  ASiairiSTRATTON  OF  LORB  CAinXTXQ  (cOfl^MNWd)— THS  SKPOT 

MUTINT,  1857. 

\j  last  had  arrived  the  Hindoo  <  Sumbut '  1914  (1857-58),  the 
lundredth  year  after  the  battle  of  Plassy,  when,  on  a  j,,.p^,^ 
certain  conjunction  of  the  planets,  it  had  been  declared  tion  of 
by  astrologers,  that  the  r&j,  or  reign,  of  the  company,    ^**^' 
was  to  oontinue.for  a  hundred  years,  but  no  more.  It  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  effect  of  this  strange  prediction  among  a  people 
who,  ever  credulous  and  superstitious  in  the  last  degree,  look  to 
istrological  combinations  for  their  guidance  in  every  circumstance 
ind  action  of  life,  and  who  will  neither  marry,  make  a  bargain, 
»ct  out  on  a  journey,  nor  even  have  their  nails  pared  or  put  on 
lew  clothes,  without  a  favourable  conjunction  of  the  planets. 
Sumbut  1914,  therefore,  with  its  accompanying  prognostications 
>f  dire  events,  of  tumults,  of  wars,  of  pestilence  and  death — and 
ibove  all,  the  cessation  of  the  dominant  power,  a^tated  India  in 
i  most  profound  degree  in  all  quarters.    In  every  llin-  Hindoo 
loo  almansc,  the  public  recital  of  which,  to  every  *»»^«»*f»- 
pillage  community  in  every  part  of  India,  forms  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  the  predictions  of  the  year. 
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made  upon  tbe  aspects  of  the  planets,  are  inTaiiably  dedazed.  On 
this  occasion,  for  the  mysterious  Sumbut  1014,  along  with  the 
phecies  of  good  or  bad  fortune  in  crops  and  harrests  or  in  trade, 
mingled  fatal  auguries  to  ruling  powers,  which  were  beliered  as 
the  infallible  deductions  of  a  hundred  years  before.  The  company^a 
power  had  indeed  as  yet  triumphed  oyer  all  oppoation,  becaoae  it 
had  kept  faith  with  the  people  of  India :  and  Mahratta,  Mahomedan, 
and  Sikh  had  alike  succumbed  to  what  it  was  hopeless  to  reeist; 
but  it  was  to  cease.  During  the  period  preceding  this  Sumbut 
(185G-67)y  there  had  been  a  frightfiil  Tisitation  of  cholera,  whatk 
in  strict  accordance  with  prediction  had  swept  away  thomands 
and  thousands  of  the  people,  and  tremendous  floods  in  Bengal  had 
destroyed  the  industry  of  years.  These  were  only  indices  of  what 
was  to  come,  and  were  recognised  as  earnests  of  the  reality.  Ccan- 
paratively  few  Englishmen,  perhaps,  remoTed  as  most  were,  by 
their  official  or  social  position,  from  any  but  the  most  aapetfidal 
acquaintance  with  native  society,  knew  of  these  feelings,  or  if  they 
did  know,  thought  little  of  them.  An  astrological  predictiaa,  in 
their  estimation,  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  idle  supmtitions  pie- 
valent  among  the  natives,  which  had,  and  could  have,  no  found** 
tion  in  reality. 

Early  in  the  year  1857,  many  Englishmen  were  warned  to  be  on 
their  guard  by  native  friends,  sometimes  anonymooalj, 

'"^^^  sometimes  personally,  and  even  adjured  to  retire  fiom 
India,  while  they  could  do  so  in  safety,  or  at  least  to  send  home 
their  wives  and  children.  Nothing  decided  could  be  elicited; 
MUehieroas  ^'^^  thoso  who  perhaps  believed  that  all  might  not  be 
reporu.  ^  serene  as  the  surface  appeared  to  be,  were  scouted 
as  alarmists,  and  becoming  silent,  patiently  awaited  the  issue. 
Whether  any  such  warnings  reached  the  head  of  the  Oovenunent 
at  this  early  stage  has  never  transpired ;  if  they  did,  they  were 
naturally  treated  with  scorn,  and  thrown  aside^  At  the  latter 
end  of  February,  however,  or  early  in  March,  a  very  remarkable 
Mahratta  letter  or  petition  was  received  by  Lord  £L* 
Lord  Eiphin-  phiustoue,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  which  contained  a 
''^"^  solemn  announcement  of  treason,  accompanied  by  the 

enumeretion  of  causes  •of  general  discontent,  one  of  which  was  the 
proceedings  of  the  In&m  commission,  or  investigation  into  tenures 
of  rent-free  lands,  and  urging  effectual  and  speedy  reform.  The 
paper  was  anonymous,  and  its  author  could  not  be  disoovned ;  but 
its  style  and  purport  could  not  be  mistaken  as  a  well-meant^  and 
to  all  appearances  well-founded,  admonition  and  warning  of  evil  to 
come. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  describe  the  various  rumours  with 
which,  as  the  people  expressed  themselves,  the  vety  air  was  filled. 
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Nothing  was  too  abBurd  to  be  belieyed,  and  there  is  not  a  work 
belonging  to  the  period,  and  they  have  been  published 
ilznoet  bj  scores,  which  does  not  teem  with  the  de-  tionof 
aila  in  every  conceiyable  variety  of  form  and  matter.      **""  ^ 
Clioae  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Eaye's  great  and  most 
ntereating  work  on  the  '  Sepoy  War/  and  other  histories  of  the 
ame,  so  far  from  being  exaggerated,  do  not  adduce  a  tenth  of  the 
fool  and  mischievous  calumnies  that  were  disseminated  broadcast 
through  all  quarters  of  India,  and  believed  by  the  ignorant  and 
sredulons  of  all  classes.    From  their  tenor  and  sudden  promulga- 
tion, it  may  be  inferred  that  special  agency  was  em-  ^^^y^^,^ 
ployed  for  the  purpose.    The  princes  of  Dehly,  from  piota. 
time  to  time,  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  ThepHucM 
outbreak,  had  asked  for  leave  to  travel  in  India,  and  ^  ^^^' 
were  allowed  to  do  so  freely  and  without  suspicion  of  motive. 
One  of  them,  afterwards  active  in  the  rebellion,  visited  Hyderabad, 
in  the  Deccan,  where  he  was  coldly  received ;  but  he  journeyed 
leisurely  through  the  provinces,  obtaining  hospitable  reception 
from  native  princes  and  nobles,  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan,  wherever 
be  went.    Nor  is  there  much  doubt  that  these  preparatory  mis* 
aions  were  intended  to  re-awaken  loyalty  to  the  throne  of  Dehly, 
and  to  secure  adherents.    In  addition  to  these,  though  it  is  impo»» 
Bible  to  review  the  voluminous  details,  may  be  men-  intTigut  at 
tioned  intrigues  between  the  King  of  Dehly  and  the  ^'^*^^' 
King  of  Persia,  and  the  proclamations  of  the  latter  to  the  Maho- 
medana  in  India,  which  no  doubt  were  widely  disseminated,  and 
of  which  a  specimen  was  discovered  during  the  Persian  war.    In 
all  these,  the  queen,  Zeenut  Mahil,  took  an  active  part :  and  for 
some  time  before  any  mutiny  or  outbreak  took  place,  the  question 
of  a  revival  of  the  Mahomedan  empire  had  not  only  been  actively 
and  almost  openly  discussed  in  the  palace  of  Dehly,  but  had  caused 
Teiy  considerable  excitement  and  uneasiness  among  the  turbulent 
population  of  the  city  and  of  the  districts  around  it.    A  great 
movement  was  expected ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
revolt  of  the  Sepoy  army  was,  even  then,  the  means  looked  to  by 
the  king  and  his  partisans. 

The  Nina  Sahib  of  Bithoor,  little  suspected  indeed,  had  been 
busy  with  plots,  perhaps  for  years.  In  every  province  The  k«dii 
where  latent  disaffection  existed,  in  the  newly  annexed  ^*^^ 
States,  and  in  the  Deccan,  where  the  Brahmin  progenitors  of  his 
family  had  held  regal  sway,  his  emissaries  were  actively  employed, 
while  his  conespondence  with  foreign  rulers  was  kept  up  without 
intermission.  His  agent  to  England,  Azim  Oolla  Khan,  a  clever 
and  utterly  unscrupulous  plotter,  had  returned  to  India  after  visit- 
ing the  Crimea,  and  told  to  his  master,  and  to  the  willing  ears  of 
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Ids  accomplices,  exaggerated  tales  of  England's  weakness  a&d 
humiliation,  which  were  greedily  belieTsd  and  widely  diasemi- 
nated.  England,  it  was  declared,  had  exhausted  all  her  reaonzoes ; 
it  was  to  India  alone  that  she  could  look  for  assistance  in  the 
Bussian  war ;  and  the  country,  already  denuded  of  FngKsh  troops, 
would  he  soon  called  upon  to  send  more. 

It  may  he  doubtful  whether  any  direct  attempt  had  then  been 
AdTMUn  "*®^®i  ^'  ^*'  ^^^^  ^  progress,  to  corrupt  the  Sepoys 
token  of  the  of  the  Bengal  army.  That  perhaps,  the  general  dissiSec^ 
mut  uf.         ^^^  ^^  ^^  Sepoys  being  known,  was  lefb  to  the  progress 

of  events ;  for  it  must  have  been  evident  how  amall  the  chances 
of  success  would  have  been,  had  either  the  King  of  Dehly  or  the 
Ntoa,  or  both  combined,  attempted  to  rouse  the  people  at  laz^e 
into  rebellion  by  their  own  means,  or  their  treasonahle  intiigves. 
Tet  when  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  broke  out,  the  first  rebel  fnrres 
from  Meerut  marched  directly  upon  Dehly,  and  joined  the  king^ 
in  the  interval  of  a  night  only — a  circumstance  which  could  not 
have  been  fortuitous ;  and  bemg  joined  by  most  of  the  subseqiieBt 
mutineers,  leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wbs  a  pre- 
conceived and  pre-arranged  plan,  to  be  carried  out  when  mattos 
were  ripe.  Instances  of  discontent  and  mutual  combination  against 
authority  and  discipline  have  already  been  mentioned  in  regard 
to  the  native  troops  of  Bengal,  which  not  only  showed  a  latest 
feeling  of  strong  disaffection  to  have  been  existent,  but  which 
only  required  the  stimulus  of  some  event  to  change  into  open 
rebellion.    Nor  was  this  long  wanting. 

Of  this  condition  of  the  people  and  of  the  native  army  the  go- 
Th«  vemor-general  was  necessarily  ignorant.     If  he  hard 

gf uermnT  rumouTs,  how  was  he,  fresh  from  the  peace  and  aecuiitj 
poaiuon.  Qf  England,  and  from  the  quiet  routine  of  a  purely  ad- 
ministrative office,  to  comprehend  themP  The  Dalhonae  and 
Napier  controversy  about  the  condition  of  the  native  army  had 
passed  away ;  and  belief  in  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the  Sepoys 
did  not  extend  to  his  councillors  and  his  staff.  Later,  indeed, 
when  Henry  Lawrence  told  him  what  he  knew,  he  might  have 
wished  he  had  understood  it  earlier ;  but  in  January  1857,  evea 
Lawrence  himself  would  have  denied  any  imminent  danger. 
Lord  Canning  was  a  cold,  impassive  man,  to  whom  few  would  hare 
ventured  to  make  known  the  public  agitation  at  the  dose  of  18o6| 
and  opening  of  1857 :  and  he  may  be  entirely  acqiuttpd  of  the 
charge  of  not  having  made  himself  acqiuunted  with,  or  not  follow- 
ing up,  if  he  did  hear  them,  what  were  as  yet  mere  intangible  and 
What  w  confused  rumours.  Who  could  have  ventured  to  tell 
believed  tiy  him  that  it  was  believed  the  very  land  itself  was  to  be 
^  ^^^'  '      put  in  chains  by  the  railway  and  the  electric  telegraph ; 
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that  as  Boon  as  these  were  accomplished,  every  nativei  of  every 
caste  and  creed,  would  be  required  to  receive  baptism ;  and  that 
he  had  been  specially  selected  by  the  queen  to  abolish  all  distinc- 
tions of  caste  and  proclaim  Christianity  1  Yet  these  absurdities, 
following  up  the  rapid  material  progress  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  ad- 
ministration, were,  in  that  mad  period  of  delusion,  credited  by 
millions,  and  it  only  remained  to  be  seen  in  what  form  the  horrible 
and  tyrannical  measure  would  be  carried  out. 

In  1856,  £nfield  rifles  were  sent  from  England,  and  schools  of 
musketry  instruction  were  established  at  many,  if  not  .  ^  ^  , 
all,  stations  of  the  army.    By  the  end  of  January  1857,  tbe  Bnoeid 
the  Sepoys  at  Barrackpoor,  near  Calcutta,  had  taken  ^^^ 
up  a  rumour  which  was  believed  to  have  originated  from  among 
the  Biahmina  of  Calcutta  itself:  that  the  cartridges  of  The  gnwA 
these  rifles  were  greased  with  cows*  and  pigs'  fat,  and  ^rt^dgc*. 
were  thereby  rendered  impure,  to  the  end  of  first  depriving  the 
Sepoys  of  caste,  when  the  conversion  of  the  people  would  easily 
follow.    The  Sepoys  held  nightly  meetings  to  discuss  the  subject, 
set  fire  to  officers'  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  detachment  proceeding  to  Berhampoor,  opened  com- 
munication with  the    19th,  stationed   there.    In  the  course  of 
a  month  the  mutinous  feeling  not  only  included  Ber- 
hampoor,  but  Kiueegunje ;  and  on  February  19,  the  mh  Katire 
men  of  the  19th  regiment  refused  to  receive  the  car-      *^^^^* 
tridges  served  out  on  parade,  and  broke  into  open  mutiny.    They 
were  restrained  from  violence  by  Colonel    Mitchell,  who  com- 
manded them ;  but  they  remained  sullen,  and  as  soon  as  II.M.*s  84th 
arrived  from  Burmah,  they  were  marched  down  to  Barrackpoor, 
and  disbanded  on  the  Slst.    They  professed  penitence,  and  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  serve  anywhere ;  but  their  sentence 
*  for  open  and  defiant  mutiny '  hnd  been  inexorably  determined, 
and  with  a  cheer  to  the  noble  veteran  Qeneral  Hearsey,  who  had 
performed  the  disagreeable  duty,  and  execrations  on  the  d4th,  who 
had  seduced  them,  they  were  marched  out  of  the  station  and  for- 
warded to  their  homes. 

On  March  29,  two  days  before  the  19th  were  disbanded,  Mungul 
P&ndy,  A  private  Sepoy  of  the  34th,  broke  into  open  xangui 
mutiny  on  the  parade-ground  at  Barrackpoor,  and  called  *^*^- 
upon  his  comrades  to  join  him.  He  wounded  two  oflioers  in  a 
hund-to-hand  combat,  in  presence  of  the  quarter  guard,  which 
did  not  interfere ;  and  ultimately,  when  escape  was  impossible,  shot 
himself^  but  not  fatally,  and  was  tried,  and  hanged  acknowledging 
the  j  ufftice  of  his  sentence,  on  April  22.  Meanwhile  news  of  these 
occurrences,  with  infinite  exaggerations,  passed  on  to  gp^^  ^^  ^^^ 
station  after  station  in  Upper  India,  and  were  thorovghly  ^iMSecuon. 
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credited.  Aa  the  discharged  men  of  the  19th  made  their  way  to 
their  homes  in  Oudh  and  Bundelkhund,  they  diaaeminated  reporta 
which  aggraTated  the  exiatent  nunoura,  and  it  came  to  be  actaally 
believed  by  the  Sepoya,  aa  well  aa  by  the  people,  that  not  odIt 
■xancrmced  ^^^  ^®  cartridgea  greaaed,  but  that  the  paUic  welli^ 
nimoan.  ^^^  ^^  flour,  and  ghee  or  clarified  butter,  sold  in  th» 
baa&ara,  had  been  defiled  by  ground  bone-doat  and  the  fat  of 
cowa  and  piga,  while  the  aalt  had  been  sprinkled  witk 
iirocuunv  cowa'  and  hogs'  blood.  Lord  Canning  uid  the  eoza- 
'*°°'*  mander-in-chief  issued  order  after  order  to  aatiafr  tbe 

Sepoya ;  and  in  a  proclamation  dated  May  16,  the  goTemor-genenl 
addressed  the  people  at  large,  warning  them  of  falae  reporti^  and 
HiiM»lMfwing  any  attempt  at  deprivation  of  caste. 

For  all  the  uae  they  were,  these  documents  need  not  have  beea 
issued.  They  were  looked  upon  aa  trapa  to  the  unwary,  and  th«j 
were  utterly  diacredited,  and  ao  failed  of  effect  It  was  even  asid 
that  Government  must  have  had  sinister  dengns,  or  it  would  not 
have  been  at  the  pains  to  deny  them.  The  fever  of  excitemoit 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  disease — ^for  such  it  was — mnat  ran  its 
course.  If,  instead  of  orders  and  proclamations,  some  bold  manber 
(had  there  existed  one)  in  the  Chief  Council  had  at  once  ad- 
What  misht  ™^^^  ^^®  danger,  and  advised  the  govemor-geneial  in 
hare  been  MsTch,  or  even  April,  to  issue  orders  for  strong  pon- 
^^^  tions  to  be  taken  up  in   evety  cantonment  by  tlie 

European  troops,  and  a  constant  watchfulness  to  be  maintaiaed, 
much  of  the  subsequent  misery  might  have  been  prevented ;  bat  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  even  by  theae  means;,  the  actual  outbreak  of 
rebellion  could  have  been  restrained. 

At  Umballa,  at  Meerut,  and  at  other  stations,  the  same  constant 
In  th  occurrence  of  fires  defied  detection,  as  had  been  tbe 
large  CASC  at  Barrackpoor  and  lUneegunje.    From  the  earn- 

acat  one.  jnencement  of  1857  the  rural  diatricta  along  the  cooisa 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  all  over  Central  India,  aa  iar  aontk 
as  the  frondera  of  Berar,  had  been  strongly  agitated  by  the  passing 
of  baked  flour-cakea  (chup&teea)  from  village  to  village.  Whence 
they  originated  was  never  discovered,  nor  was  the  token  pro- 
fessedly understood;  but  it  spread  through  the  countiy  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  and  was  evidently  a  signal  of  warning  or  of 
preparation. 

On  May  10  the  native  troops  at  Meerut,  the  Srd  Cavaliy,  eighty 
five  men  of  which  had  been  tried  and  convicted  on  a  chaige'of 
refusing  to  use  ordinary  cartridges,  with  the  11th  and  20th  regi- 
ments of  Native  Infantry,  rose  in  open  mutiny  and  rebellion,  abet 
down  Colonel  Finnis  and  other  officers  and  ladies,  set  &xe  to  their 
lines  and  to  private  houses,  and,  unchecked  and  unpursued,  went 
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off  in  a  body  to  Dehly.  At  that  time  there  were  in  the  station 
not  only  European  horse-artilleiy,  but  the  6th  Dragoons  (Carbineers) 
—only  partially  mounted^  it  is  true,  but  still  available  on  foot — and 
H.M/8  00th  lUfles.  They  were  not  much  inferior  to  the  natives  in 
actual  numbers,  and  if  properly  led,  would  have  utterly  routed  and 
destroyed  the  mutineers ;  but,  after  melancholy  inaction  and  con- 
fusion, the  rebels  eluded  General  Hewitt,  who  commanded  the 
force,  and  having  released  all  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol,  together 
with  their  comndee,  marched  on  to  Dehly  in  the  night,  and  left 
the  general  to  defend  the  ruined  cantonment 

The  men  of  the  drd  Cavaliy,  dreading  pursuit  by  the  Carbineers, 
rode  hard  to  Dehly — a  distance  of  forty  miles — and  an  advanced 
party  of  them  entering  the  city  soon  after  daybreak,  proclaimed 
the  success  of  the  night  before ;  and  as  the  Meerut  troops  straggled 
in,  they  all,  as  if  by  previous  concert,  proceeded  to  the  king.  The 
people  of  the  dty — ^notoriously  turbulent  and  lawless — ^rose  at  once ; 
and  the  butchery  of  Europeans,  men,  women  and  children,  comv 
menoed.  It  ia  not  needful  to  repeat  the  details  of  these  horrible 
atrocities,  which  have  been  so  often  and  so  vividly  described,*  nor 
of  the  subsequent  butchery  in  the  royal  palace.  One  by  one  the 
three  native  regiments  at  Dehly,  the  SSth,  64th  and  74th,  caught 
the  infection,  dbot  many  of  their  officers,  and  marching  into  the 
city,  saluted  the  Jdng.  One  point  alone  hdd  out  for  a  while,  which 
was  the  iamouB  arsenal,  containing  military  stores  for  the  whole  of 
the  north-west  provinces.  It  was  maintained  with  desperate 
courage  by  lieutenant  WHloughby,  with  Lieutenants  Raynor  and 
Forrest,  and  six  other  Englishmen,  and  when  no  longer  tenable 
waa  blown  up.  Willoughby,  with  some  companions^  eacaped  to 
Meerttt,  but  arrived  only  to  die  from  the  injuries  he  had  received. 

The  surviving  Europeans,  men,  women  and  children,  with  some 
still  faithful  remains  of  the  native  regiments,  held  the  '  flag- 
staff tower '  for  a  while ;  but  they  had  no  provirions  or  means  of 
defence,  and  in  despair  set  out  for  Meerut  uid  Eumil,  enduring  in 
their  inuideringa  fktiguea  and  privations  which  are  hardly  con- 
ceivable. Thua  the  first  great  step  in  the  mutiny  waa  aooom- 
pliahedL 

>  Tibart*8  <  Narrative,*  Ac 
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CHAPTER  m. 
THB  XTTTiinr  (emiimied),  1857. 

About  this  time,  N^a  Sahib  of  Bithoor,  and  his  agent^  Aziin  O^ 
The  Ntetfs  Khan,  were  proceeding  from  etation  to  atatioii  in  tbe 
progress.  north-west  proTinoes  and  Oudh,  fiuining  the  flame  <tf 
mutiny  and  rebellion.  Such  an  opportunity  as  hod  been  afibidd 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Sepoya,  and  the  panic  among  the  peopie^ 
waa  too  entirely  consonant  with  their  own  plana  to  be  neglected, 
and  they  were  successful  perhaps  beyond  their  hopes.  In  Oadli, 
vf stskes  tn  ^^^  °^^  administration,  which  had  promised  faidy  a& 
Ott<^  first^  became  in  the  last  degree  unpopular,  from  ^ 

mistaken  and  over-zealous  proceedings  of  the  comnusaioaery  Mr. 
Ooverley  Jackson,  and  his  subordinates ;  and  though  Mr.  JadsBOD 
was  removed  and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  appointed  in  his  room,  the 
evil  already  done  could  not  be  remedied.  As  early  aa  Apiiily  the 
4Sth  Native  Infantry,  stationed  at  Lukhnow,  had  ahown  ajrntptoos 
Moeinrof  of  disaffection.  On  May  2,  the  7th  local  Nam 
regiments  tn  I^^^^^  mutinied  at  their  station,  aome  milee  from  the 
oudb.  city;  and  as  the  troops  advanced  on  them,  broke  and 

fled.  Much  as  he  strove  to  gain  a  clue  to  the  real  caoaea  of  1^ 
disaffection,  even  Henry  LAwrenoe  was  baffled.  On  May  4^  it  was 
determined  by  the  govemop-general  in  Council  to  dij^and  the 
d4th  Native  Infantry,  still  atBarrackpoor;  on  the6th,tha  measait 
The  34th  '^^  carried  out,  and  500  men,  disgraced  and  stripped 
?Dfnntry  ^^  ^^^  unifonus,  wero  banished  from  the  statical^  and 
disbanded,  returned,  vowing  revenge,  to  their  native  provinee 
Oudh,  to  swell  the  discontent  already  existing  there. 

Before  the  rebels  could  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  the  news  of 
events  at  Meerut  and  Dehly  had  been  widely  disseminated.  It 
waa  received  at  Ferozepoor  (commanded  by  Brigadier  Imaea)  oc 
Srentsst  *^®  ^^^^>  where  the  presence  of  H.M.*8  Olst  Foot  and 
Fercwepoor,  300  European  artillery  alone  prevented  an  outbreak^ 
and  the  loss  of  the  immense  magazine  of  military  stores.  Ad 
attempt  to  take  this  depot  was  msde  on  the  ISth  by  the  4-5tb 
Native  Infantry,  but  defeated ;  and  while  the  greater  portion  of 
the  54th  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  allowed  to  remain,  Ha 
45th  were  disbanded  and  turned  out  of  the  cantonment;  not, 
however,  before  they  had  succeeded  in  doing  considerable  damage 
by  setting  fire,  during  the  night,  to  public  and  private  building 
They  were  pursued  by  the  10th  Cavalry,  and  some  of  them  were 
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dlled  or  taken  prisoners;  but  the  greater  number  escaped,  and 
oined  the  rebels  at  Dehly.  The  brigadier's  proceedinj^,  in  not 
iaTixi<?  at  once  disarmed  both  the  native  regiments,  were  severely 
censured,  and  be  was  deprived  of  his  command.  Bj  timely 
iuccour,  sent  from  the  station  of  Jull under,  to  Phillour,  ^ ^  ^^ 
vhere  another  great  magazine  existed,  any  chance  I't'inot"'* 
y{  rifling  there  was  prevented ;  and  the  same  prompt  action  saved 
Jmritair. 

At  Lahore,  the  native  troops,  the  8th  Bengal  Cavalry,  the  16th, 
!6th  and  49th  Native  Infantry,  paraded  on  the  mom-  ji,,.  n^twe 
n^  of  May  13,  by  Brigadier  Corbett,  with  H.M.'s  81st  YUlll^^ 
Poot  and  the  artillery,  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  diMroied. 
inns,  and  in  terror  of  the  Europeans  obeyed ;  and  at  the  same  time 
iie  citadel  was  occupied,  the  wing  of  the  26th  Native  Infantry 
jelng  disarmed  by  three  companies  of  the  81st  Foot    Thus  Lahore 
jras  saved ;  but  Peshlwur  was  still  in  danger,  and  the  result  of 
lie    telegraphic  message  was  looked  to  with  intense  anxiety. 
There  was,  however,  no  hesitation  at  Peshftwur,  where  Krenu  at 
Brig^adier  Cotton  commanded ;  and  on  the  morning  of  i*«»iiAw«r. 
Jie  15tfa,  the  6th  Native  Cavalry,  the  24th,  27th  and  5l8t  Native 
[nfsuitry,  were  disarmed;  but  the  21st,  to  whom  no 
uflpicion  was  attached,  remained  for  duty.   AtMurdin,  tr'iwim 
i  amall  station  in  the  Punj&b,  the  55th  Native  Infantry 
bllowed  the  example  of  Meerut,  and  went  off  in  the  direction  of 
Sw6t ;  but  it  was  followed,  and  so  fearfully  punished  ^^  Qj^h  Na- 
>y  Colonel  Nicholson,  that  but  few  escaped,  and  those  ^''^^  laiantrr. 
o    suffer  even  a  worae  fate  among  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
rontier.   With  the  exception  of  the  2l8t  at  Peshawur,  not  a  single 
eg^ixnent  of  the  old  Bengal  Sepoys  in  the  Punjab  had  proved 
intaint«d,  and  the  decided  measures  adopted,  here  but  very  briefly 
ketcbed,   had  alone  prevented  the  fultilment  of  their  designs. 
^'here  had  never  been  good  feeling  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  Bengal 
Sepoys;  and  the  readiness  with  which  armed  levies  of  Sikhs  and 
labomedans,  to  check  them,  were  made  by  the  English  authori- 
Ibb,  and  many  of  the  Sikh  chiefs,  was  a  cheering  proof  that  the 
^test  enemies  of  the  English  had  been  converted  into  their  staunchest 
riends.  This,  however,  might  not  have  followed,  if  the  Sepoy  rising 
.ad  heen  simultaneous  in  all  quarters,  when  the  danger  ^,    ,^ 
roold  have  been  immensely  mcreased.    There  is  little  ri«inir 
ouhty  from  the  result  of  subsequent  investigations,  that 

frenenl  outbreak  had  been  fixed  for  May  31,  by  which  time  the 
sbel  arrangements  would  have  been  complete;  but  the  hurried 
ction  at  Meerut  precipitated  the  rising,  and  horrible  as  it  was, 
ecame  a  main  element  of  comparative  general  safety. 

The  oommander-in-chie^  General  Anson,  had  hurried  down 
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from  Simlali  on  receimgthe  news  from  Meerat^  followed  by  tliree 
The  Mm-  Engllah  regimenfBy  to  Umballah ;  where,  on  May  10,  tvo 
SSflf  taiwi  z^ti"^®  oorp»— the  6th  and  60th— eyid^tlj  by  oooeeit, 
the  field.  had  asaembled  in  arms  on  their  parades  and  threatsied 
their  officers;  bnt  had  resumed  their  daties:  and  on  the  17th  tb» 
strong  English  brigade  arrived.  General  Anson,  nrged  thereto  br 
Lord  Canning  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir  John  Lawrence  on  tk 
other,  at  once  prepared  to  advance  on  Dehly;  bat  there  wexe 
unforeseen  delays  in  every  material  point—supplies,  camage,  am- 
mimition — and  some  very  valuable  days  were  lost.  As  yet  the  ma^ 
nitude  of  the  combination  to  be  overcome,  and  the  atrength  of  tk 
rebel  position  at  Dehly,  was  underrated  both  by  Lord  Camungsai 
Lawrence,  whose  opinions,  though  widely  separated,  weze  in  czaaa 
— ^that  the  European  force  then  at  their  disposal  was  sofficieBt  i:s 
the  destruction  of  the  rebels ;  and  the  being  appairaitly  expected 
to  do  more  than  he  had  the  means  of  doing,  evidently  added  t^ 
General  Anson's  anxiety.  On  the  27th,  the  general  had  reaped 
Eumil,  where  he  died  of  cholera,  to  the  great  regrst 
of  the  army ;  and  the  command  devolved  upon  ^r  Bss^ 
Barnard,  who,  by  June  4,  had  advanced  to  within  twenty  miles  d 
Dehly.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Brigadier  Wlboii  baa. 
Bunard  Mecrut,  who,  on  May  90,  at  Ghazee-ood-deen  Nogga; 
■acoeeda.  ^^  again  on  the  day  following,  had  enoounterad  s&oBf 
forces  of  Sepoys,  sent  from  Dehly  to  intercept  his  tzoope,  and  eamr 
pletely  defeated  them.  With  Brigadier  Wilson's  reinfoiceiBeBts, 
Sir  H.  Barnard's  army  now  amounted  to  about  4^000  men,  ehie^ 
English  soldiers. 

But  other  localities  of  mutiny  need  motion,  though  it  k  ish 
possible  to  follow  the  details  of  the  several  episodes  in  the  greis 
drama,  which  have  but  one  character:  mutiny  of  the  naUT? 
troops ;  murder  of  some,  and  escape  from  fearful  death  and  prrrv 
Mutiny  of  the  ^^n  of  Other,  English  men  and  women,  and  plunder  d 
TntSS^tt  ^®  Stations.  On  May  20,  at  Aligurh,  four  compazaef 
Aiignrh.  of  the  9th  Native  In&ntiy  broke  away  and  wait  off :? 
Dehly,  leaving  the  station  at  the  mercy  of  the  populace,  by  whoa 
of  th  ^^  ^^  plimdered ;  and  on  the  23rd  three  other  compKU^s 
forces  «t  of  the  Same  regiment,  at  Mynpoorie,  followed  tber 
Noueerahad  ^j^^jipig      q^  ^^  gOth,  the  16th  and  30th  Benpl 

Native  Infantry,  with  a  company  of  native  artillery,  stationed  •: 
0,^  i^t  Nusseerabad,  in  Rajpootana,  beat  off  the  1st  BomW 

Bveiuy;  Lancers,  and  marched  for  Dehly.  On  the  31st,  £ 
Bareilly,  the  8th  Irregular  Cavaby,  and  the  18ih  and  eSth  Natire 
Infantry,  did  the  same ;  and  on  June  2,  their  example  was  foUoired 
•t  veemueb  •  ^  *^®  72nd  and  other  troops  at  Neemuch.  Betuws 
May  21  and  June  3,  the  troops  and  detachments  of  ill 
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^e  statioiis  in  Rohilkhimd;  including  Bareillj;  Mor&dabad;  Saha- 
ninpoor,    Shabjebfinpoor,  Badaon,  and  Almorab,  bad  inRobu- 
amtinied  ;  and  at  Bareilly  tbe  Mabomedans  bad  rifien,  k*^^^- 
under  Khan  Babfidoor  £ban,  tbe  descendant  of  Hafiz  Rebmut  Kban, 
yt  the  time  of  Warren  Hastinsn.    Most  of  tbese  riainffs  „.     ^  „  ^ 
were    accompanied  by  tbe  murder  of  sucb  £ngusb  mcdaotat 
officeis  as  could  be  found,  and  tbe  country  was  in  pos-  '' 

aesaion  of  tbe  rebels.    Tbe  lieutenant-governor  of  tbe  nortb-west 
provinces,  Mr.  Jobn  Colvin,  resided  at  Agra,  wbere  tbe  irmitaat 
44tli.    and  67tb  Native  Infantry  formed  part  of  tbe  ^^^ 
Ij^arrison,  witb  H.M.'8  3rd  Foot  and  a  company  of  European  ar- 
tillery.    Tbe  native  troops  seemed  faitbful,  but  were  necessarily 
suspected.    On  May  20^  Mr.  Colvin  issued  a  weak  and  ill-timed 
pTOclamation  to  '  soldiers  engaged  in  tbe  late  disturbances/  wbicb 
"was  at  once  repudiated  by  Lord  Canning,  and  anotber  more  suited 
to  the  emergency  substituted.    Sindia  sent  bis  own  bodyguard  to 
A^ra  for  Mr.  Colvin's  defence ;  but  in  tbe  sequel  it  proved  as  deeply 
tainted,  as  tbe  Britisb  Sepoys.    At  tbe  end  of  May  a  detachment 
from  Gwalior  at  Muttra  shot  tbe  English  officers,  plundered  tbe 
treasury,  and  went  off  to  Debly ;  and  on  June  1,  tbe  44tb  and  67tb 
'were   disarmed,  and  tbe  men,  for  tbe  most  part,  escaped  to 
Dehly. 

"Wliile  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  mutiny  was  fast  ex- 
tending to  tbe  stations  in  Bundelkbund,  Nowgong,  ^^^^    . 
liandsy  Chutterpoor,  Futtehpoor,  Humeerpoor,  Jidown  sandei. 
(a  recently  annexed  principality),  and  several  others, 
and  hardly  differs  in  detail  from  those  already  enumerated.    Tbe 
history  of  tbe  annexation  of  Jhansy  has  already  been  ^he  luoee  of 
^veDy  and  tbe  widowed  Ranee,  Lukshmee  Bye,  was  <'^>nv. 
not  slow  to  strike  a  blow  for  tbe  recovery  of  lost  power.    Tbe 
story  of  Jhansy  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  of  the  sad  records  of 
niaasacre,  for  not  one  of  the  English  there  survived,  jiumenoi 
The  outbreak  occurred  on  June  4,  and  until  the  8tb  «n«>p««»- 
the   English  survivors  defended  themselves  in  the  palace  fort, 
and  surrendered  on  the  oaths  and  assurances  of  the  mutineers 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared ;  but,  immediately  afterwards, 
they  were  all,  men,  women  and  children  (seventy-five  persons), 
ruthlessly  butchered,  by,  it  was  said,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  it,  tbe  orders  of  tbe  Ranee  Lukshmee  Bye.    She  now  pro- 
claimed tbe  independence  of  her  State,  and  soon  gathered  round 
her  an  army  of  14,000  men. 

On  May  16,  tbe  Meerut  news  reached  Futtehgurb,  wbere  tbe 
lOth  Native  Infantry  was  stationed ;  but  the  regiment,  srentaat 
though  agitated,  was  for  a  time  very  faithful.    Here  F^ttoJisarti. 
there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  Europeans   than    at    other 
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stations ;  and  the  greater  number  of  them — merehanta,  tradeis  aod 
some  civilians— embarked  on  June  4,  to  the  nomber  of  106,  in  boizs, 
making  for  Cawnpoor.  Of  these,  126  reached  that  statkn  os 
the  12th,  and  about  forty  were  protected  by  Hurdeo  Bukah,  • 
condQct  of  loyal  ZemindaTi  in  his  fort  of  Dhumiinp**or.  The  lOek, 
4m  nku^'^  'vith  its  officers  and  some  other  Englisbmen,  remfiaed 
lofantry.  ^  Futtehgurh,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort.  Os 
June  18,  the  41st  Native  Infantry,  which  had  mutinied  in  Oodk, 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  riTer,  and  joined  by  some  of  the  lOdk, 
proclaimed  the  Nawib  of  Futtehgurh  as  their  sovereigiL,  bat 
with  little  encouragement  These  regiments  then  seized 
and  broke  up ;  many  proceeding  to  their  homes^  others  jcsBxif 

QMant  ^^  ^^^  ^   ^  ^^^   ^^  ^®  ^^^^      How  thlS  plaOS » 

defence         resolutely  defended  from  that  time  till  July  4,  mast  hi 

read  in  detail  to  be  appreciated  and  nndemtood.   Oa 

that  day,  the  fort  being  no  longer  tenable,  the  siuriTora  quitted 

it  in  boats,  and  of  them,  only  forty-seyen  reached  CawnpooE, 

ignorant,  as  they  were  enticed  on  shore,  of  the  £ate  of  that  nakjijsff 

garrison. 

At  Cawnpoor  were  stationed  the  1st,  5drd  and  SOth  legimBiti 

of  Native  Infantry,  with  the  2nd  Light  OaTalry.  That 

was  no  English  regiment,  and  only  sixty  artilleiyBieB. 

Of  European  succour  there  was  no  hope ;  but  Sir  Hezuy  Lawieaee 

ATTiTaiof      ^^^  eighty  men  of  the  32nd  Foot,  and  aubeequestiT 

Bortiib         fifty-one   of  the   84th,  and   fifteen  of   the    Msdru 

^"*        Fusileers  arrived,  making  200  Englidi  aoldieia  in  all 

The  general  provided,  as  well  as  he  could,  against  an  oatlnstk, 

and  intrenched  the  large  European  hospitals,  laying-  up  a  stot 

of  provisions ;  but  all  through  May  the  Sepoy  regiments  woe  fi 

least  quiet,  and  the  Nana  Sahib  of  Bitiioor,  close  by,  was  profos 

Mutfn  of      ^  ^^  assurances  of  sympathy  and  asmatancai     The 

natiTo  mutiny  began  on  the  morning  of  June  5.     The  natiTt 

'^^''''  regiments  used  no  violence  to  their  English  offioen 

but  could  not  be  restrained,  and  after  plundering  the  treasurr,  sad 

opening  the  doors  of  the  gaol,  set  off  towards  Dehly.     They  wm 

followed  by  the  N&na,  and  brought  back ;  and  on  the  6th,  his  hosdk 

intentions  were  clearly  manifested. 

Oudh  had  not  stirred  since  the  disbandment  of  the  7th  NaftiTt 
Erenu  In  Infantry,  but  every  day  made  its  situation  more  peiil- 
oudh.  Q^g^    gjp  Henry  Lawrence  early  provided  against  8s> 

prise  and  against  future  contingency.  A  massive  castellated  boildii^t 
the  Mutchie  Bhowan,  was  provisioned,  and  with  the  resdds&ct 
Mutiny  of  the  formed  a  strong  post.  On  May  30,  the  whole  of  the  nstiT« 
Sflirtha""*****  troops,  the  l.'Uh,  48th  and  7l8t  Native  Infantrr. and  tte 
•tation^        7th  Cavalry,  broke  into  mutiny,  set  fire  to  their  lines  aad 
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the  privAte hoiuea.  The  41  st  Native  Inf iintiy,  at  Seetipoor,  mmdered 
moat  of  their  officers,  and  went  off  to  join  the  10th  at  Futtehgorh ; 
and  at  Sooltanpoor,  Fyzabad,  and  Azimgurh,  the  same  terrible 
acenea  were  enacted.  At  Allahabad,  on  June  6,  the  andnctb* 
6t]i  regiment,  just  publicly  complimented  by  Lord  iq'J^^^Ji 
Canning  for  their  loyal  offer  to  serve  against  Dehly,  AiuhAiMd. 
suddenly  shot  down  most  of  their  officers ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
preaenoe  of  mind  and  gallantry  of  Captain  Brasyer,  who  com- 
manded a  corps  of  Sikhs  in  charge  of  the  great  fortress,  that  it 
was  saved.  Thus  the  progress  of  the  mutiny  has  been  sketched 
from  Meerut  to  Peshiwur  westward,  to  Allahabad  and  Oudh  east- 
ward, and  into  Rajpootana,  as  far  as  Neemuch.  All  details  are 
neoeasarily  wanting,  as  they  would  swell  this  work  to  volumesi 
and  will  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the  war  by  Mr.  Ejiye,  and 
other  writers.^  It  only  remains  to  sketch  the  progress  of  its 
extinction  in  this  vast  tract  of  country.  From  May  10  to  June 
5,  the  whole  of  the  events  detailed,  and  many  other  minor  out- 
breaks, had  occurred.  The  catastrophe  was  sudden,  and  for  the 
time  overwhelming ;  but  the  Meerut  action  had  been  twenty  days 
too  soon,  and  instead  of  a  simultaneous  rising  from  Peshftwur  to 
Benaies,  as  had  been  planned,  the  various  occurrences  were  broken 
in  character,  and  some  of  the  most  serious  had  been  anticipated 
and  prevented. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  MUTiirT  (con^tiMied),  1857. 


This  is  not  the  place  for  telling  the  story  of  Cawnpoor.  In  all 
its  mournful  and  ghastly  intensity,  it  may  be  read  in  Tbcatorroc 
Mowbray  Thompson's  narrative,  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  cawnpoor. 
pages,  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Kaye  and  other  writers,  and  in  many 
other  authentic  documents.  More  deliberately  treacherous  than 
the  catastrophe  of  the '  Black  Hole,'  a  hundred  yean  before — more 
intensified  and  prolong — the  fate  of  those  who  perished  there 
fonns  a  tragedy,  so  full  of  terrible  misery,  of  heroic  endurance, 
and  the  deepest  pathos,  that  it  will  be  read  with  a  shuddering 
tribute  of  tears,  to  the  latest  generation  of  Englishmen.  On 
June  6,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  the  native  troops  set  out 
from  Cawnpoor  towards  Dehly,  with  intent  to  join  the  king;  but 
it  was  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  Nana  Sahib  that  they  should  do 

>  KsTe'i « S^poy  War ;  *  Trotter's  « Hintory  of  Britliih  Empire  ; '  'History 
of  India,'  by  Montgomery  Martin ;  *  HiBtory  of  India,*  by  Beveridge,  ftc,  &c. 
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80.  The  purpose  of  the  N&na — one  of  the  many  dehiaons  whi^ 
appeared  at  thia  period — ^was  to  estaUish  a  Hindoo  empire  in  his 
own  person;  and  his  first  step  was  to  induce  the  Gcwnpocr 
mutineers  to  join  him.  There  was  much  diTinon  amoog  them ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  turning  them  back,  and  before  noon  the  friil 
buildings  of  refuge  were  invested.  Including  officers^  BcidjanfiDe> 
chants,  planters,  clerks,  and  their  families,  there  were  not  maoj 
less  than  a  thousand  Christian  souls  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 

miserable  place  of  refuge  and  intrenchment  prepared. 
^  Into  the  details  of  the  defence  from  June  6  to  34,  it  is 
impofldble  in  this  limited  manual  to  enter ;  but  it  was  pndoDged, 
under  a  blazing,  scorching  sun,  until  all  the  medidnea  fio^  the  aid, 
and  well  nigh  all  the  ammunition  and  food,  were  oonsumed ;  afts 
one  building  was  burned,  and  the  rest,  riddled  with  shot,  might  at 
any  time  fall  on  those  within;  after  the  loss  of  many  of  the  bat 
officers  and  men,  and  the  increasing  debility  of  the  ranainder— 
without  any  hope  of  succour  or  rescue.  In  this  conditiozi  of  afiiis, 
an  emiasaiy  arrived  from  the  Nina — an  old  lady  named  Groenway 
^[lenni  ^^0  ^^  ^^^^^  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  an  ofler 

^^''^'^  of  a  safe  transmission  to  Allahabad,  on  oonditian  thst 
whatever  the  intrenchment  contained  should  be  given  up.  Had  the 
defenders  not  been  encumbered  with  helpless  women  and  childRD, 
they  would  have  preferred  to  cut  their  way  through  the  Sepojps; 

but,  under  existing  drcumstanoes,  that  waa  impoasiUe, 
ud  Moopted.  ^^  fearing  no  treachery,  the  N&na's  offer  waa  accepted. 
On  the  27th,  the  survivors,  men,  women  and  childreOy  were 
marched  down  to  the  boats  which  had  been  prepared  for  them,  m 
Trautaerou  number  about  460,  and  were  no  sooner  embarked,  than 
^BOMaaux^  f^  murderous  fire  was  opened  upon  them  with  grape 
from  guns  on  the  bank,  and  musketry.  Many  perished,  otiiers  got 
off  in  their  boats ;  but  their  crews  had  deserted  them,  and  one  by 
one  they  were  agtun  captured.  A  conaderable  number  of  the 
Christians  were  at  once  shot,  and  otherwise  put  to  death ;  bat 
122  were  reserved  for  a  whUe,  to  be  in  the  end,  as  Havekck 
advanced,  butchered,  along  with  the  survivors  of  the  frxgitives 
The  four  ^^  Futtehgurh.  Of  the  whole  party  who  left  the  in- 
•nryivon.  treuchment  on  June  27,  only  four  escaped  and  survived : 
Lieutenants  Delafosse  and  Thompson,  and  privates  Murphy  and 
Sullivan,  who,  after  many  hairbreadth  escapes,  were  protected  by 
a  friendly  Oudh  chief,  Bajah  Deeg  Beeja  Singh,  and  were  able  to 
join  Havelock's  force  as  it  advanc^ 

Like  the  defence  of  the  intrenchment  at  Cawnpoor,  the  history 

of  the  siege  of  the  position  taken  up  at  Luklmow  by  Sir 
reSdener  iS  Henry  Lawrence  cannot  be  told  here.  It  is  an  episode 
LuJtixnow.      ^  .^jj.  ^  interesting,  as  full  of  devoted  heroiam,  in 
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bis  case,  of  Sepoys  as  well  as  English  soldiers,  as  Cawnpoor ;  but 
ttendant  with  no  tragedy  except  the  casualties  of  war,  among 
rhich,  the  death  of  the  noble  and  chivalrous  Henry  Lawrence^  on 
uly  4y  is  the  most  prominent  incident.  Up  to  June  80,  he  was 
omparatiTely  unmolested;  but  on  that  day  he  sallied  out  at  the 
lead  of  all  the  men  he  could  spare,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoi- 
ring  the  rebel  forces  at  Chinhut,  near  Lukhnow,  and  himself  badly 
rounded,  was  driven  back  with  considerable  loss  to  the  residency ; 
nd  on  the  same  afternoon,  the  investment  of  the  English  position 
ommenced.  On  July  1  the  Mutchie  Bh6wan  was  given  up,  and 
he  troops  concentrated  in  the  residency.  How  it  was  defended, 
vithont  hope  of  succour,  for  three  months;  how  gallant  men 
ought,  and  brave  enduring  women  helped;  how  mines  were 
prang  by  the  enemy,  and  their  breaches  defended ;  how  counter- 
nines  were  made,  and  sickness  from  wasting  fever  endured ;  and  yet 
low  the  persevering  enemy  was  again  and  again  beaten  back  on 
»Tery  point,  is  modestly  yet  graphically  told  in  Sir  John  Inglis*s 
admirable  report,  and  in  the  governor-general's  public  notification. 
There  was  hope,  at  the  end  of  July,  that  they  would  be  speedily  re- 
ieved  by  Havelock ;  but  this  proved  false :  nor  was  it  ^loaA  deuver- 
ill  September  22  that  they  were  finally  delivered,  and  '°^* 
hat,  too,  under  the  most  imminent  peril  they  had  as  yet  endured. 

But  more  upon  Dehly  than  upon  Oudh  and  Lukhnow  was  the 
inxiety  of  all  the  British  in  India  centred.    There  was  .  ^  .  ^^ 
ipparently  no  means  of  increasing  the  English  forces  ngTA  to 
here.     Reinforcement  of  them  from  the  south  was  as 
mpossible  as  from  the  east,  and  Sir  Henry  Barnard  had  already 
jvith  him,  it  was  believed,  every  man  available  from  the  stations 
>f  the  north-west  provinces.    Against  him  had  collected  all  the 
nutinied  Sepoy  regiments  above  Cawnpoor,  and  crowds  of  lawless 
indisciplined  soldiery  of  the  country,  who  had  thronged  together 
or  plunder,  and  a  final  effort  to  re-establish  the  ancient  dynasty 
>f  Uie  Moghuls.    In  this  crisis,  Sir  John  (now  Lord)  Lawrence, 
TUftted  the  Sikhs,  and  was  trusted  in  turn ;  and  yel^  «  j  k 
'or  some  time,  the  condition  of  the  Punj&b  was  as  Lawrenoeand 
lesperate  as  any  other  portion  of  Upper  India,  and  it  **"*  ***^ 
^as  only  the  cool,  determined  will  of  its  chief  ruler  that  saved 
t,  and  made  it  the  turning  point  of  eventual  triumph. 

Mutiny  had  not  been  extinguished  by  disarmament  of  the 
lative  regiments  in  the  Punj&b.  On  July  7,  at  Jul-  ^rmu  in  tbe 
under,  the  0th  Cavalry,  and  the  d6th  and  6lst  Native  l^^^^'^ 
[nfantry,  who  had  been  previously  disarmed,  rose  at  JaunBd«r. 
light  by  concert,  and  after  much  confusion  and  plunder,  which 
9cas  only  checked  by  a  troop  of  native  horse-artiUery,  still  faith- 
'ul,  and  the  levies  of  the  Sikh  Bajah  of  KupoortluUa,  they  left 
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the  Btation,  and  mwrched  towards  DeUy.  As  tbev  pnaed  ike 
■tation  of  Phillour,  they  were  joined  by  the  3nl  Native  Infuitzj, 
and  though  checked  for  a  while  by  a  small  body  of  men  under 
Lieutenant  WiUiams,  and  Mr.  Ricketts  of  the  civil  sernoe^ 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  8utlej  to  Loodhiana^  which  they  lifi 
wrecked,  and  eventually  reaching  Dehly.  The  attempt  at  poisiiit 
from  Jullunder  had  been  abortive. 

On  July  6,  the  I4th  Native  Infuitry  at  Jhelum,  en  being  &- 
other  pnnjAb  ftn&ed  by  three  companies  of  the  24th  Foot,  ru^sted, 
mattnifli.  and  were  not  defeated  without  the  loss  of  seventj-sb 
Europeans  in  killed  and  wounded.  Nearly  100  of  the  regimest 
were  subsequently  caught  and  executed,  but  a  large  propoi!ti« 
escaped  to  Dehly.  Brigadier  Nicholson,  at  the  head  of  a  mov^ 
able  column,  now  disarmed  the  69th  at  Umritsir ;  but  on  the  9^ 
the  9th  Cavalry  and  46th  Native  Infantiy  mutinied  at  Sealkotey  aid 
marched  for  Dehly.  They  were,  however,  pursued  by  NidiolsaB 
on  the  10th|  who,  making  a  forced  march  of  upwards  of  filtr 
miles,  came  up  with  them  on  the  12th  at  Trimmoo,  on  the  Ravee, 
and  after  a  sharp  fight,  drove  them  across  the  river,  to  an  ijdand 
which  they  defended  till  the  16th,  when  the  position  was  stanned, 
and  the  whole  bayonetted  or  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  escape. 

It  has  been  already  related  that  the  three  native  regiments  at 
„  ^,  Lahore  had  been  dissrmed,  and  were  closely  watched : 

rcfrimentiat  but  they  Were  excited  and  uneasy,  and  on  July  SOp 

^'^         the  26th  Native  Infuitry  murdered  their  commaDder, 

Major  Spencer,  and  took  to  flight  in  a  furious  dust-atorm,  which 

concealed  their  movements.    Next  day  they  were  trying  to  cross 

the  Ha vee,  opposed  by  a  local  native  officer  at  the  head  of  sonab  Sikh 

police  levies,  when  they  were  pursued  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  the  dvQ 

Mr.  Coopei^    Service,  at  the  head  of  ninety  Sikh  horsemen,  and  the 

^"■*''-         remainder  of  the  survivors,  who  had  taken  refuge  on 

an  island  in  the  river,  282  in  all,  surrendered.     Of  these,  237 

were  forthwith  hanged  or  shot ;  and  the  remainder,  who  had  been 

confined  in  a  small  bastion,  were  found   dead  or  dying  ham 

suffocation.     This  action  was,  and  still  is,  heavily  blamed  by 

many ;  but  it  was  recognised  as  a  necessity,  stem  and 

terrible  indeed,   but  justified  under    the    murder  of 

Major  Spencer,  and  the  general  exigency,  by  Sir  John  Lawiesce 

and  Mr.  Montgomeiy;    there  was  no  doubt  that   its  effect  re- 

The  Slat         Strained  others  from  outbreak,  or  attempt  to  join  the 

Infantry  at     lebel  forces,  and  in  the  end  saved   many   lives.    A 

peahiwur.      giniilar  fate  attended    the   61st   Native    Infantay  at 

Peshawur,  who,  upon  a  search  for  concealed  arms  in  their  linear  in 

which  many  were  found,  broke  into  mutiny  on  August  20,  but  woe 

at  once  overpowered,  and  fied  towards  the  Jumrood  pass.    They 
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were  punned  by  the  newlj-raieed  levies,  by  police,  and  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  not  a  man  eacaped :  700  peiished ;  and  on 
the  20tby '  lay  dead  in  three  deep  trenches.'  After  these  terrible 
examples,  there  was  no  further  attempt  to  escape,  and  the  tiepoy 
regimeots  in  the  Punjab  remained  tranquil. 

On  June  8,  Sir  Henry  Baraard  advanced  from  AUypoor  towards 
Dehly,  and  attacked    the  advanced   divbion   of  the  cointwtof 
enemy  at  Budlee  Serai,  where  it  was  strongly  posted.  ^•»'>'««  seriL 
The  combat  was  short  and  decisive,  and  the  Sepoys  fled  to 
Dehly,  leaving  six  heavy  guns  to  the  victors.    The  army  then 
pursued  its  march  to  the  heights  on  the  north-west  of  Dehly, 
from  which  the  enemy  was  soon  dislodged  ;  and  the  weary  troops, 
nnder  cover  of  the  ridge,  had  a  little  time  for  rest    Towards 
evening,  the  rebels  advanced  heavy  masses  of  men,  with  an  appar- 
ent intention  of  attacking  the  ridge ;  but  their  courage 
failed  them,  and  they  returned  into  the  city.    The  mentof 
first  step  to  the  investment  of  Dehly  had  thus  been        ^' 
gained,  with  the  comparatively  small  loes  of  fifty-one  killed  and 
132  wounded.      The  loss  of  the  Sepoys  was  about  400,  with 
thirteen  guns.    So  far  all  had  been  well,  and  it  was  dear  that 
in  the  field  the  Sepoys  would  have  no  chance  of  success,  had 
they  even  dared  to  attempt  to  gain  it^  but  they  held  a 
position  strong  by  nature  and  art,  well  protected  by  th4>  mmti- 
mossive  fortifications ;  they  were  at  least  80,000  strung,    ^'*' 
And  the  roads  to  the  south  and  east  were  open  to  their  constantly 
arriving  reinforcements  of  revolted  stations  and  garrisons.    There 
was  abundance  of  provision,  a  very  powerful  artillery  in  heavy 
and  light  guns,  wi^  ample  supplies  of  shot,  shell,  and  powder. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  they  were  confident,  or  that 
the  siege,  when  it  began,  vras  prolonged.    On  June  13,  ^he  ■!««• 
an  enterprise  to  capture  the  city  by  blowing  open  two  «<>">■»•»««•. 
gates  was  planned,  which  was  called  '  the  gamester's  throw ; '  but 
day  broke  before  the  preparations  were  completed,  and  it  was 
judiciously  abandoned.    It  is  certain  that  failure  then,  which 
might  have  ensued,  would  have  been  most  dangerous. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  the  results  of  daily  combats 
maintained  in  almost  aU  parts  of  the  British  position.    After  the 
arrival  of  two  newly-mutinied  regiments  from  Nusseerabad,  a  sharp 
attack  was  made  on  the  right  rear  of  the  English  lines  on  June  19, 
^vhich  was  defeated,  and  was  repeated  on  the  ^Hh  with  the  same 
result    Joined  by  the  regiments  from  Jullunder  and  . 
Phillour,  another  attack  was  made  on  the  British  lines  uw  Briti«b 
on  June  23,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Pla^sy ;  '^   *"^ 
and  the  rebel  Sepoys,  it  was  acknowledged,  fought  better  than  on 
any  previous  occasion,  while  their  movements,  particularly  in  the 
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employment  of  clouds  of  akmniBhersy  proved  them  to  lie  dueeted 
with  much  military  skill ;  nor  did  they  flinch  £rom  the  bsyooet 
But  they  were  forced  back  on  every  point  with  heavy  loas,  and  in 
one  place,  160  lying  dead  from  hayonet  wounds  were  counted. 
Their  loss  was  estimated  at  800  men,  and  that  of  the  English  im 
160  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Meanwhile,  and  till  the  first  week  in  July,  the  new  leries  from 
ProgreM  of  ^^®  Punjab  had  been  steadily  arriving,  bringing  in  sop- 
tbe  tiegfl.  plies,  stores  and  money,  with  every  other  neoeasaiy  thit 
the  thoughtful  and  indefatigable  Sir  John  Lawrence  could  supply; 
and  it  was  felt  throughout  the  army,  now  7,000  strong,  that  Ikitj 
might  be  taken.    On  the  other  hand,  the  mutineers  were  reta- 

forced  by  the  arrival  of  four  new  regiments  of  infiatzT« 
menu  to  the  one  of  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  from  Bohil- 
floemy.  khuud,  and  others  were  on  their  way.  At  Agn,  tlie 
Kotah  contingenl^  with  mutineers  from  Neemuch  and  Mehidpoor^ 
Acuon  at  sought  to  besiege  the  fort ;  but  were  attacked  on  Jalj 
AgxB.  4  i)y  Brigadier  Polwhele,  at  the  head  of  a  small  foroe^ 

and  compelled  to  retire.     But  the  rebels  nevertheless  daimd 
a  victory,  for  the  English  were  too  weak  to  pursue  them ;  and  tk 
Agra  news  was  received  with  great  rejoicing  when  it  nsched 
Dehly. 
On  the  same  day  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  already  much  ezhsosted 

by  exposure  and  incessant  anxiety,  was  attacked  \j 

Henry  cholera,  and  died.  Brigadier  Reed,  the  next  senior  officer, 

*^        took  up  the  command,  but  he  resigned  on  the  17t]i,  vd 

was  succeeded  by  Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson.    Passing  by,  though 

with  regret,  the  brilliant  combats  of  the  9th,  14th,  IS^ 
Wilson  23rd  of  July,  and  2nd  of  Auirust,  and  Lieatenast 

Hodson's  able  march  to  clear  the  country  as  &r  « 
Rhotuck  up  to  the  22nd,  it  is  cheering  to  record  the  account  of 

a  new  reinforcement  sent  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  is 
mcnts  from  fully  equipped  as  the  preceding,  which  reached  Dehlj 
thePunjib.  on  August  14.  It  consisted  of  H.M.'s  62nd  and  a  wing 
of  the  Gist  Foot,  Green's  Punjab  Bifles,  Bourchier's  field-batteiT, 
and  200  Mooltan  Horse,  under  the  conmiand  of  Brigadier  Jolm 
Nicholson,  whose  dealings  with  the  mutineers  of  Sealkote,  od 
July  12,  ha^re  already  been  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  With  this 
efficient  reinforcement  the  British  army,  deducting  the  sick  absent, 

exceedid  8,000  men,  and  a  heavy  siege-train  was  in 
from  FeroM-  progress  from  Ferozepoor.  An  attempt  to  intercept  it 
'^''  was  made  by  a  rebel  force  of  7,000  men,  but  thej 

were  followed  and  attacked  by  Nicholson  at  Nujufgurh  on  Augui^ 
Action  at  ^^ ;  <uid  with  a  comparatively  small  loss  of  twenly-fiTe 
2iujuxgtirfa.     ]Qiied  andseventy  wounded — though  the  brave Lumada 
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slain  in  the  action — ike  enemy's  strong  position  was  carried, 
and  thirteen  guns  with  all  their  stores  taken*  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued, sometimes  with  days  of  comparatiye  inaction,  and  again 
recuirenoe  of  attacks  and  skirmishes,  until  September  6,  when  the 
long  looked-for  sieg^-train  arrived,  and  on  the  7th  the  siege  opera- 
tions  were  commenced  in  reality.  Hitherto  maintenance  of 
position  was  the  only  object  attainable,  for  the  artillery  was  too 
^Teak  to  attempt  the  breach  of  the  city  walls ;  but  the  position  on 
the  ridge  had  proved  a  rock,  against  which  every  effort  of  the 
mutineers  had  been  broken. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  explain  the  danger  which  existed  every- 
"vhere  at  this  crisis.  The  long  inaction,  as  it  had  ap-  Danger  of 
peared,  before  Dehly,  had  given  rise  almost  universaUy  ^eciitii. 
among  natives,  to  the  opinion  thai  the  English  could  not  take  it, 
and  that  the  Sepoys  and  the  king  would  in  the  end  be  masters. 
£ven  the  Fuig&b  was  seething,  and  while  insurrection  was  re- 
pressed, there  was  many  a  wild  chieftain  who  only  waited  to  strike 
in  when  a  general  mSUe  should  ensue. 


CHAPTER  V. 
TEB  XVUKT  (corUunued),  1857. 


It  is  now  necessary  to  follow  the  progress  of  events  in  Calcutta 
and  Bengal  generally,  to  the  period  at  which  the  last  g^^^^ 
chapter  terminates.   Until  the  receipt  of  the  news  from  feeimg  m 
Meerut,  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  provide  for  any 
emeigeney.    Lord  Canning,  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  Sepoys, 
of  the  ftTinting  alarms,  and  the  state  of  native  feeling,  may  well 
be  excused  for  not  perceiving  intuitively,  what  he  might  have 
learned  from  others,  had  there  been  any— except  perhaps  one,  the 
Teteran  Hearsey — ^who  darod  to  tell  him ;  and  it  is  little  to  say  that 
through  April,  and  till  the  final  outbreak  took  place  in  May,  the 
apathy,  indifference,  or  real  want  of  perception  in  the  highest  and 
most  experienced  officials  of  Calcutta,  appears  now  unaccountable. 
When  the  mystery  was  solved,  however,  by  the  electric  telegraph  on 
May  12,  its  agency  alone,  for  which  the  Government  was  indebted  to 
the  foresight  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  enabled  the  governor-general  not 
only  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  but  to  ^^ 
make  provision  against  it.    He  is  blamed  for  having  govtmot- 
been  slow  at  first;  but  the  reasons  are  so  evident  as  to  m^tiy 
preclude  blame.    The  attribute  of  prescience,  indeed,  ^^*°^*^ 
was  not  possessed  by  him ;  but  when  the  troubb  came  upon  him, 
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his  dear  calm  mind,  and  true,  if  aiow,  jadgmenty  caiued  him  to 
riae  immeasurably  above  all  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.     Henrj 

Lawrence's  telegram  ftx)m  Lukhnow  on  Maj  16  was 

not  neglected ;  and  while  on  the  I4th  the  35th  Foot 
had  been  summoned  from  Burmah,  on  the  I6th  Lord  Hanis  at 
Madras,  and  Lord  Elphinstone  at  Bombay,  were  requested  to 
•end  all  the  European  troops  at  their  disposal  to  Calcutta.  The 
P.  and  O.  mail-steamer  took  a  message  from  the  goTemor-geDeial 
to  Ceylon  for  reinforcements,  and  Lord  Elgin  and  Genenl  Ash- 
bumham  were  called  upon  to  spare  erery  arailable  soldier  from 
the  Chinese  war.  In  addition  to  this,  the  hands  of  ererr  com* 
mander  and  head  civil  officer  in  India  were  strengthened  by^wen 
to  act  on  emergent  occasions.  The  commander-in-chief.  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Colvin,  and  every  other  high  official  holding  re- 
sponsible  posts,  and  frequently  men  of  lower  degree^  who  had  dcne^ 
or  were  doing,  good  work,  were  cheered  and  encouraged  by 
autograph  letters,  as  men  like  to  be  cheered  in  times  of  great 
danger ;  and  considering  all  these  acts,  and  many  more,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  to  Lord  Canning  the  possession  and  exercise  of 
great  determination  and  foresight. 
The  execution  of  his  measures  were,  however,  not  conunensoiaie 

with  his  will;  and  the   miserably  slow    progress   of 
trantmttBioii   driblets  of  men  up  the  country  was  most  disheartenimr. 

Twenty  European  soldiers  a  day,  sent  off  in  carts  from 
the  end  of  the  railway  at  Raneegunje,  was  not  the  way  in  whidi 
Cawnpoor  and  Lukhnow  could  be  succoured.  The  ICHh  Foot  at 
Dinapoor  could  not  be  spared,  as  they  were  watching  three 
native  regiments  not  yet  disarmed.  The  84th  was  detained  at 
Calcutta  for  the  same  reason,  as  regarded  the  native  troops  at 
Barrackpoor;  but  Bengal  was  tranquil:  and  as  all  March  and 
April  had  passed  without  an  attempt  to  reinforce  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, so  also  May ;  when,  on  the  20th,  Lord  Canning  publicly 
thanked  the  70th  Native  Infantry  for  volunteering  for  service  at 
Dehly,  but  declined  the  offer  of  the  Europeans  of  all  nations  in 
Calcutta  to  form  a  volunteer  corp& 
On  May  23,  Colonel  James  Neill,  with  the  1st  Madras  Fusileeis, 

arrived,   and  at  once  proceeded  en  route  to  Benares; 
Madnit  and  in  the  first  few  days  of  June,  the  64th  Foot  and 

otbrrEn^itBh  78th  Highlanders  were  soon  followed  by  the  35th  Foot 
regimeuu.  f^^^  Burmah.  These  regiments,  as  fast  as  they  arrived^ 
were  sent  on  by  the  now  better  organised  system  of  transit,  which 
sometimes  took  100  men  a  day,  but  was  still  too  inefficient  for 
the  emergency ;  and  till  the  river  should  fill,  the  steamers  were 
next  to  useless.  On  June  12,  the  governor-general  invited  the 
Europeans  of  Calcutta  to  form  a  volunteer  corps,  as  they  had  pre- 
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riouslj  offered  to  do — a  request  which  was  responded  to  cheerfully, 
md  promoted  a  sense  of  security  which  had  long  been  wanting. 
>a  the  14th,  Brigadier  Hearsey  disarmed  the  native  regiments  at 
Bairackpoor,  which  had   shown  decided  symptoms  of  mutiny ; 
gvhereupon,  notwithstanding   the  cool,  staunch  hearing   of   tiie 
governor- general,  a  panic,  disgraceful  in  many  respects,  PRnicat 
pervaded  Calcutta,  which  it  is  almost  shameful  to  re-  <^i(:o'<*- 
M>rd.     Next  day,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  his  Council, 
Lord  Canning  passed  an  act  of  severe  restriction  upon  Rettrfrtioiii 
^he  press,  which  no  doubt  aggravated  the  alarm  which  ^^  ^®  ^'*'**' 
the  measure  was  intended  to  suppress,  and  for  which  the  imprison- 
nent  of  theex-King  of  Oudh  in  Fort  William  was  a  poor  equivalent. 
3ii  the  17th,  Sir  Patrick  Grant  and  Brigadier^General  Henry  Ilave- 
tock  reached  Calcutta,  and  on  the  2drd  the  latter  proceeded  to 
joiji  Colonel  Neill  at  Allahabad. 

At  the  station  of  Secrole,  near  Benares,  were  the  13th  Irregfolar 
Davalry,  a  regiment  of  Sikhs,  and  the  37 th  Native  ifatmja 
[nfantry ;  and  to  check  them  were  three  guns  manned  ^^^"^*- 
by  Europeans  and  160  of  the  10th  Fool  On  June  3,  Colonel  Neill 
ftrrived,  with  sixty  of  his  men,  and  the  disarming  of  the  37th  was 
ietermined  upon.  As  the  combined  force  of  Europeans  and  Sikhs 
grere  moving  down  upon  them,  the  37th  flew  to  arms,  and  fired 
irregularly ;  but  the  Sikhs,  hitherto  unsuspected,  now  fired  upon 
the  Europeans,  and  then  with  the  Irregular  Cavalry  broke  and 
Bed.  The  mutiny  was,  however,  quelled;  and  the  Rajah  of 
Benares,  RIU>  Narrdin  Singh,  and  Soorut  Singh,  a  Sikh  chieftain, 
who  was  a  state  prisoner,  proved  by  their  fidelity  and  assistance 
to  Mr.  Carre  Tucker,  the  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Gubbins,  the 
magistrate,  that  order  could  be  maintained  even  among  the  ex- 
stable  and  fanatical  population  of  the  dty.  The  exertions  and 
t>earing  of  the  civil  ofiloers  of  Benares,  at  this  juncture  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  spots  in  India,  were  beyond  all  praise. 

On  June  5,  the  Sikh  detachment  at  Jounpoor  rose,  shot  down 
their  o£Bcer8,  and  plundering  the  treasury  they  were  Mutiny  at 
aruarding,  made  off  into  the  country.    At  Azimgurh,  Jo^^p^""- 
Bvhich  the  civilians  had  deserted,  Mr.  Venables,  an  indigo  planter 
>f  much  locsl  influence,  maintained    order  in  a    manner  most 
^editable  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  Government ;  and  on  the  0th, 
Benares  and  its  neighbourhood  being  tranquil,  Neill  set  out  for 
fVllahabad,  with  forty  men  of  his  corps,  and  reached  the  5 (.(ii  rmcbea 
yreat  fortress  on  the  Uth.    He  found  the  place  in-  Aii.h»i»d. 
rested  on  the  land  side  by  swarms  of  the  rebels,  and  its  only 
lefenders  some  European  invalids  from  Chunar,  and  Brasyer*8 
Sikhs ;  but  Sikhs  in  Neill's  eyes  found  no  favour  after  the  Benares 
nffiair,  and  he  quietly  put  them  out  of  the  fort  Subsequently  these 
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Sikhfl  eazned  Ids  confidence  by  their  good  beh&noor  in  deaxi&g 
the  Tillages  aiound  of  rebelsy  and  were  of  mateiial  nae  is  tbe 
adrance  to  Cawnpoor ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  seTeie  iriaitatMB 
of  choleray  the  admirably  effected  occupation  of  Allahabad  would 
Adrmnoe  on  ^^^  ^^^^'^  attended  with  no  material  loaei  "Ewerj  est- 
oawTipour  by  ^eavouT  was  now  made  to  march  upon  Cawnpoor,  but 
HAveiock.  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  men  prevented  this  until  Jane  9iX, 
when  400  of  the  FoaileerB  and  800  Sikhs,  with  two  guns,  marcbed 
under  Major  Renaud. 

On  the  same  day  General  Havelock  airived,  and  on  July  7,  a 
column  set  out  under  his  own  command,  to  avenge  the  bntdieiT 
at  Cawnpoor,  which  it  had  been  too  late  to  prevent  To  H^ 
last,  Neill  and  Havelock  had  dung  to  the  hope  that  the  ganMi 
of  the  intrenchment  would  be  able  to  hold  out ;  but  the  news  which 
had  arrived  before  the  column  could  man^  had  exdnguiahed 
hope. 

Havelock's  column,  including  Renaud's  force,  consisted  of  alicat 
inddenttof  2,000  men,  European  and  Sikhs,  a  company  of  Bojil 
the  lurch.  Artilleiy ,  and  fifty  horse,  of  whom  twraty  were  Bogikk 
officers  and  gentleman  under  Captain  Banow.  On  the  10th  he 
received  news  that  the  Sepoy  regiments  from  Bithoor  were 
ing;  and  making  two  forced  marches,  he  joined  Henaud 
Futtehpoor  on  the  12th.  Without  having  time  to  reet  the  men,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  attack  the  enemy,  about  4,000  strong, 
with  twelve  guns.  The  Sepoys  did  not  await  his  advance,  bat 
scared  by  the  execution  of  the  Enfield  rifles,  fled,  abandoning  th«r 
guns ;  and  want  of  cavalry  alone  prevented  the  action  from  being 
more  decisive  ;  but  not  one  Engli^  soldier  had  been  lost.  On  the 
16th,  crossing  the  bridge  at  Pandoo  Nuddee,  after  a  sharp  combat, 
in  which  he  lost  Major  Renaud  and  twenty-five  men,  but  took 
four  guns  from  the  enemy,  Havelock  found  himself  on  the  16tli 
opposed  by  5,000  Sepoys,  under,  it  was  said,  the  command  of  the 
Nfina  himself,  strongly  posted  in  a  succession  of  villages.  Tie 
odds  were  very  heavy  against  the  English  force ;  but  village  aft«r 
village  was  carried  by  the  men  of  eadi  regiment  in  turn,  without 
a  check,  and  the  whole  of  the  rebel  army  were  driven  from  thdr 
position,  fleeing  into  Cawnpoor,  and  leaving  seven  guns  and  250 
dead  behind  them.  The  I^glish  force  had  lost  eight  killed  and 
eighty-eight  wounded,  or  disabled  by  sunstroke. 

It  was  impossible  to  do  more,  for  the  evening  was  closing  in ;  and 
H  T  lock  °^^°'  weaiy  and  hungiy,  lay  down  to  rest  near  the 

reacbea         great  parado-gTOund  of  the  station.    They  had  heazd 

^°'^''  again,  as  they  marched  up,  of  the  destruction  of 
Wheeler's  garrison ;  but  also  that  more  than  a  hundred  Engii^ 
people  were  still  in  confinement.  Would  they  have  the  gloiy  and 
the  happiness  of  rescuing  them  P 
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Alas  no !  After  the  defeat  on  the  Pandoo  Nuddee  on  the  15th, 
t  was  debated  by  the  N&na  and  Azim  Oolla  whether 
he  remainder  of  the  prisoners  should  not  be  put  to  theEmriiih 
leath  ;  and  on  its  being  decided  that  this  course  alone,  priMoen. 
IS  at  Jhansjy  would  prevent  further  advance,  they  were  all  brutally 
Lestroyed  on  the  16th,  some  by  shot,  some  by  sword-cuts ;  while 
here  is  no  doubt  that  many  who  survived  wounds  for  a  while, 
ind  little  children,  were  thrown  alive  into  the  well  which  received, 
>y  most  accounts,  210  bodies.  Early  on  the  17th,  Havelock's 
brigade  marched  into  the  station,  and  soon  resched  the  scene  of 
nassacre.  What  was  seen  there,  in  all  its  sickening  hoiror,  need 
lot  be  described  again ;  but  was  it  marvellous  that  the  mournful 
)lood-8tained  relics,  the  little  shoes  and  scraps  of  clothing,  the 
leep  well  filled  with  fresh  dead^^u^used  every  British  solder  to 
nake  an  inward  vow  of  revenge,  which  to  the  last  was  sternly 
uMlled  P  Over  that  well,  now  enclosed  by  a  rich  Gothic  screen, 
(tands  an  angel  in  marble,  with  folded  vnngs  and  crossed  arms,  an 
emblem  of  the  rest  of  the  dead  beneath,  who  await  the  Lord's 
roming. 

llavelock  did  not  delay  at  Cawnpoor.    Reinforced  by  Neill  with 
>00  men,  and  the  party  which  had  come  up  in  the  Hareioek's 
iteamer,  he  marched  to  Bithoor  on  the  19th,  blew  up  ©pemuoni. 
he  magazine,  and  burned  the  palace,  but  found  no  enemy ;  and, 
•etuming  to  Cawnpoor,  left  Neill,  now  brigadier-general,  in  com- 
nand  of  the  station,  and  crossed  over  into  Oudh.    How  jreui  «t 
S^cill  did  his  work  there,  restoring  confidence,  re-esta-  o»'^o«»«»'- 
)lishing  the  administration,  and  punishing  rebels — ^making  the 
NTorst  of  them  dean  up  the  blood  of  the  murdered  prisoners,  and 
vhile  he  protected  the  well  disposed,  became  a  terror  to  evil-doers — 
low  piles  of  plundered  effects  were,  as  it  were,  laid  at  his  feet,  does 
K^t  require  repetition ;  but  Havelock's  progress  needs  to  be  followed. 
>n  the  29th,  he  advanced  from  Mungulwar  towards  Lukhnow,  and 
seat  the  enemy  at  Oonio ;  but  from  disease,  sunstroke,  Hareioert 
md  casualties  in  action,  he  had  lost  160  men  in  one  J^jJJ^ 
narch,  and  he  returned  to  his  camp  and  awaited  re*  LuUmow. 
nforcements  from  NeilL  Again,  on  August  4,  with  1,300  men  and 
;hirteen  guns,  he  advanced,  and  met  the  enemy,  20,000  strong,  at 
[^usherat  Gunj,  and,  nothing  daunted  by  numbers,  attacked  and 
iefeated  him;  but  advance  was  impossible,  for  cholera  and  dysentery 
;rere  fast  striking  down  his  men.    He  therefore  again  retired  to 
^lungulwar,  and  on  the  ISth,  finding  it  impracticable  Heretomi 
xy  force  the  thirty-six  miles  of  road  to  Lukhnow  with  <oo»^P<»r- 
;he  troops  at  his  disposal,  he  recroased  the  Ghmges,  in  time  to  save 
Veill  from  some  inconvenience :  for,  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of 
lis  force,  the  rebel  troops  had  gathered  round  him  in  considerable 

dB 
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numbers.  On  the  ISih^thej  had  advanced  doee  to  the 
ment^  where  they  were  attacked  by  Neill  and  driven  ofl^  and  the 
Combat  at  ^7  tii»T,  a  heavy  body  of  them,  drawn  up  near  Bithooz, 
Bitboor.  •^HB  engaged  by  Havdock,  and  routed ;  bat  there  was 
no  cavaby  to  pursue.  Henceforth  the  brigade  at  Cawnpoor  ww 
not  molested;  but  by  sickness  and  caaualtiea  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  700  able  men,  and  it  was  evident  that 
conmderable  reinforcements  muat  aiiive  ere  Lukhnow  could  bs 
relieved. 

The  progress  of  the  relieving  detachments  waa,  however,  deUyed 
Hntiny  M  ^y  eveuts  at  and  near  Dinapoor,  where,  on  July  25,  three 
niBipuor.  native  regiments— the  7th,  8th,  and40th~mutuiied,aBd 
Buoceeded  in  leaving  the  atation  unopposed.  To  the  last  Geoenl 
Lloyd,  who  commanded  them,  had  believed  in  the  good  £nth  of 
these  men,  and  refused  to  disarm  them.  The  mutineers  croaaed  the 
Soane,  plundered  Aiiah,  and,  joinedby  Eder  Singh,  a  Zemindar  who 

had  rebelled,  attacked  a  house  in  which  gixte«sn  En^ 
defence  M      lishmeu  wi^  fifty  Sikh  police  had  taken  refuge  and 

fortified.  The  defence  of  this  position  forma  a  moaL 
interesting  episode  of  the  war :  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  lecotd  that 
the  services  of  Mr.  Boyle,  an  engineer,  who  had  fortified  the  house, 
and  conducted  the  defence,  have  been  recognised  by  hia  adrnJaBOD 
to  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India.  An  attempt  to  relieve  ths 
besie^d  party,  made  from  Dinapoor  by  a  detachment  of  the  10th 
and  37th  Foot,  waa  attended  with  aerioua  loss,  owing  to  ineaatious 
proceedings,  and  forced  to  retire ;  and  the  fate  of  the  £digjiihmen 
appeared  inevitable,  when,  collecting  such  men  as  were  available. 
Major  Vincent  Eyre,  of  the  Artillery,  formed  a  amaU  field  fnoe, 
with  which  he  defeated  the  rebels,  with  aevere  loea,  on  August  2. 
and  on  the  3rd  had  the  satiafaction  of  releasing  the  gallaat  ma 
who  had  so  bravely  defended  themselves. 

Meanwhile  extensive  reinforcements  of  English  aoldien  had 

Arrimi  of      reached  Calcutta :  Sir  Colin  Campb^  had  arrived  as 

sir  ooiin        commander-in-chief,  Sir  James  Outram  had  come  up  as 

^^         far  as  Allahabad,  and,  on  September  16,  he  had  joined 

Havelock  and  Neill  with  1,400  men.    Outram  waa  the  aenicT 

officer  and  might  have  assumed  the  command ;  but  be 
adTBoceon  generously  waived  hia  rank,  and  acted  onlv  aa  dnl 
Lukhnow.  commissioner.  On  the  19th  and  20th,  2,600  Enghsh 
aoldiers  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  2l8t  encountered  ths 
rebel  army,  which  was  ahaiply  put  to  flight,  losing  four  gnsa^ 
taken  by  Outram  at  the  head  of  the  volunteer  cavalry ;  and  on 
the  23rd,  a  much  auperior  force  waa  attacked  at  the  Alumba|rii, 
near  Lukhnow,  routed,  and  pursued  almost  to  the  dty.  On  the 
24th,  General  Havelock  gave  his  men  rest  before  the  final  atruggie. 
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-faich  he  saw  would  be  severe,  and  on  September  25,  Neill 
lading,  the  defences  of  Lukhnow  were  attacked.  These  consisted  of 
t  least  two  miles  of  narrow  lanes,  streets,  and  massive  buildings, 
ef ended  with  skill  and  desperation,  and  the  fire  poured  upon  tiie 
ssailants  was  tremendous ;  but  they  were  never  checked,  and  as 
he  evening  closed,  the  victors,  and  those  they  rescued,  Beetle  of 
ad  clasped  hands,  thanking  God   that  deliverance  ^«svriMii. 
ad  been  effected    Such  a  combat  had  necessarily  caused  heavy 
>S8,  and  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  were  464  men ;  among 
bem,  to  the  grief  of  the  whole  army,  and  of  the  English  nation, 
he  gallant  James  Neill  met  his  death  from  a  chance  ^^th  of 
bot  almost  at  the  entrance  of  the  British  position,  and  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
a  the  moment  of  victory.    There  had  been  few  men  more  popular 
a  the  army,  and  few,  if  any,  whose  real  military  skill  and  dashing 
traveiy  inspired  more  confidence,  or  were  more  deeply  respected. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OPSSAIIOirS  AT  BSSLY  AITB  CUBRENT  EVEinSy  SXPTXlCBieR  TO 

KOVSHBXB,  1867. 

3KF0BS  Havelock  was  able  to  make  his  final  endeavour  to  reach 
^ukhnow,  the  siege  of  Dehly  was  in  active  progress,  ^ho  siege  of 
Ls  had  been  previously  stated,  it  was  opened  in  reality  ^^^^' 
n  September  7;  for  what  preceded  it  was  simply  retention  of 
oeition.    The  ground  between  the  British  position  on  the  ridge 
nd  the  dty  was  first  cleared  as  much  as  possible  of  walls  and 
uildings  during  several  days  of  constant  skirmishing.    Between 
be  7th  and  lltii,  three  batteries  of  heavy  and  one  of  light  guns 
ad  been  constructed  and  armed,  in  spite  of  the  furious  musketry 
re  from  the  waUs  of  Dehly ;  and  fifty  guns  poured  shot 
nd  shell  against  the  curtains  between  the  water  and 
le  Kashmere  bastions,  without  cessation,  day  or  night    It  was 
cknowledged   by  all  that  the  rebel  defenders  did  oondoetoc 
leir  utmost  in  never  flinching  from  the  fire,  even  ^•n^eu. 
fter  all  their  guns  were  disabled  and  dismounted;  maintaining 
a  unceasing  discharge  of  musketry,  making  sallies  on  the  works, 
ad  endeavouring  with  their  cavalry  to  force  the  rear  of  the 
MI  lion.    By  the  13th,  the  massive  walls  were  reduced  to  ruin, 
id  at  night,  Greathed,  Home,  Lang,  and  Medley,  BrmAmnn 
tficera  of  the  Engineers,  crept  to  the  foot  of  the  P«««aN«. 
reaches,  and  returned  safely,  reporting  them  practicable.    There 
«0  no  time  for  delay,  which  was  desired  by  none;  for  every 

3b2 
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day'fl  Bkirmuhing  and  protection  of  the  liatteries  odI?  deerased 
Btorm  of  *^®  number  of  effectiTe  soldien  and  swelled  tiie  fet  d 
i>eiii7.  non-effectives,  now  over  3,000  men.    At  three  m  ibs 

morning  of  September  14,  three  assaulting  columns  had  fofoed 
in  the  trenches.  One,  under  Brigadier  Nicholson,  1,000  stragt 
was  to  storm  the  breach  of  the  Kashmere  bastion ;  the  atccait 
under  Brigadier  Jones,  860  strong,  that  of  the  wat»  bastioD;  sd 
the  third,  050  strong,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  to  attad[  tie 
Kashmere  gate,  when  it  should  be  blown  down — in  aU,  %^ 
men.  Other  colunms  were  formed  for  reserve  and  for  tttiA 
upon  the  suburb  of  Kissengunj,  and,  with  the  exception  d  t 
trifling  force  left  to  protect  the  camp,  the  whole  of  ^  Biili^ 
troops  were  employed.  At  the  main  breach,  as  the  comtenctip 
had  not  been  blown  in,  the  dry  ditch,  eighteen  feet  deep,  v»  & 
formidable  obstacle  under  the  furious  fire  opened  upcn  tlie 
atormers ;  but  it  was  crossed,  the  wall  beyond  cOmbed,  and  ia  t 
few  minutes  the  breach  was  won. 

At  the  Kashmere  gate  the  powder-bags  were  laid  by  IJ^ 
The  Kuh-  tenants  Home  and  Salkeld  of  the  Engineers,  with  a  pai? 
mere  gate.  Qf  yolunteers  for  this  desperate  Bervioe,  of  whon  ^ 
two  foremost  were  shot  dead  as  they  laid  the  baga.  Salkeld  «i» 
wounded  in  two  places  as  he  tried  to  fire  the  train,  and  Seigetft 
Burgess,  who  took  the  match  from  him,  was  also  shot  desd  « 
he  applied  it :  but  the  explonon  followed,  and  the  bugler  of  t&e 
62nd,  attached  to  the  party,  sounding  the  advance,  the  tAaaoss 
rushed  in  over  the  ruins  of  the  just  fallen  gate,  and  euod  f^ 
before  them.  But  Dehly  was  not  yet  won.  As  Uie  Tarious  ooIiiib38 
advanced  into  the  city,  they  were  met  by  an  unceasn^  *^ 
deadly  fire  from  ferraced  houses,  from  masdve  buildings  a^ 
mosques,  and  in  an  attempt  to  storm  a  narrow  street  iriikh  led 
Death  of  ^  *^®  Bvon  bastiou,  the  gallant  John  Nidiolsoii  vl< 
BrigMUer       struck  down  by  what  proved  to  be  a  mortal  vooo^ 

cao  son.  ^f^^  a  vain  attempt  to  carry  the  great  Jumma  mosqft'r 
the  wearied  troops  rested  on  tlie  ground  they  had  won. 

Outside  the  walls,  the  right  attack,  under  Major  Ketd,had  fule^' 
Faiinre  of  <^^  ^^^  Eashmere  contingent  lost  their  gun8,Majar  Eei<i 
right  attMk.  teing  badly  wounded.  The  columns  retired  to  ^ 
ridge,  but  their  retreat  had  been  bravely  covered  by  the  csval^ 
under  Hope  Grant,  and  three  of  the  rebels'  guns  in  Etssengnsjt 
which  had  done  much  execution,  were  spiked.  AH  the  northani 
ramparts,  from  the  church  to  the  Eabool  gate,  had  been  clearaJ 
of  the  enemy,  and  thirty-seven  guns  had  been  taken }  bat  the 
loss  had  been  very  severe,  in  280  kiUed  and  1,170  iroasM 
opentfons  In  ^^^  many  of  the  enemy's  strongest  positioBB  reauiB^ 
«»e  cit7.        intact     Early  next  day  these  were  shelled  by  the 
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which  had  been  brought  up,  and  the  magazine  having 
breached,  was  stonned  and  taken.  It  contained  170  guns, 
of  the  kffgeat  calibre,  which  might  now  be  employed  against 
'tlxe  enemy;  but  the  mortars  were  doing  their  work  efiectiyely 
upon  the  palace  and  other  positions,  the  rebel'  fire  manifestly 
filAokened,  and  the  English  line  of  attack,  carefully  maintained  and 
sopported  during  the  I7th  and  18th,  advanced  steadily  through 
tlio  city. 

On  the  19th,  the  Bum  bastion,  the  strongest  point  of  the  rebel 
defences,  was  surprised  and  carried,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  the  Lahore  gate  and  Garstin  bastions  followed.    Hodson, 
^^^th  his  horse,  finding  the  Dehly  gate  open,  made  his  way  to  the 
«Fu.nu]ia  Musjid  unopposed,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  ^^^  ^y^,^ 
gntea  of  the  palace  were  forced  open,  and  the  last  occupied. 
stronghold  captured;  but  it  was  unoccupied,  except  by  some 
Tv-ounded  Sepoys,  and  a  few  fanatics  who  had  retreated  into  it  and 
tliere  met  their  doom.    General  Wilson  had  ordered  no  quarter  to 
be  given  to  men  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  but  beyond  rebels, 
it  ^waa  a  joyful  consideration  of  the  victors,  that  amidst  all  the 
plunder,  devastation,  and,  at  one  time,  drunkenness,  of  the  troops, 
-who  had  fallen  upon  stores  of  liquors  purposely  placed  in  their 
y^Bjf  no  women  or  children,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  and  traders  of  the  populous  and  wealthy  pom«m1oii 
city  had  suffered.    The  capture  of  Dehly  had  occupied  ^'  ^**'^* 
eix  days  of  hard  fighting  in  narrow  streets  and  at  every  dis- 
advantage ;  but  the  triumph  had  been  complete,  and  not  a  rebel 
soldier  remained  alive  in  it.    Alone,  and  as  Lord  Canning  happily 
expressed  it  in  his  proclamation,  ^  before  a  single  soldier  of  the  many 
thousands  who  are  hastening  from  England  to  uphold  prootom*- 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  power  has  set  foot  on  *'°"* 
these  shores,'  Wilson's  army  had  achieved  a  success  which,  from 
the  character  and  obstinacy  of  the  resbtance,  was  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  India,  and  by  few,  if  any,  in  that  of  war. 

Contrasting  the  utterly  inadequate  force  with  which  Sir  Henry 
Barnard  invested  Dehly  with  that  which  took  it,  the  AMttunee 
undying  glory  of  assistance  rests  upon  Lord  Lawrence.  **'  l^^wc*. 
Under  the  domination  of  his  powerful  will,  Sikh  levies,  Goorkhas, 
the  troops  of  Sikh  rajahs  and  feudatories,  the  powerful  siege-train, 
supplies,  money,  and  EnglJHh  soldiers  had  successively  reached  the 
camp  on  the  ridge,  and  one  and  all  contributed  to  the  result,  while 
the  dauntless  bravery  of  English  and  native  soldiers  crowned  all. 
But  the  cost  in  dead  and  disabled  men  had  been  heavy.    From  the 
beginning  of  the  investment  to  the  close  of  the  siege  and  Bngtish 
storm  of  the  city,  3,837  were  killed,  wounded,  or  disabled,  **■■*•• 
in  the  following  proportions : — Europeans  killed,  672 ;  wounded, 
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1,666;  miBsing,  13— total,  2,151.  Natives  killed,  440;  imnmded, 
1,220 ;  missing,  17— total,  1,686.  The  rebels*  loss  could  neyer  be; 
estimated ;  bat  their  dead  lay  literallj  ia  heaps  in 


^  ^  places,  and  the  whole  was  necessarily  Teiy  great.  Tbast 

that  escaped  broke  into  two  bodies,  one  proceeding  into  the  Dooi^ 
another  along  the  line  of  the  river  Jumna.  It  was  at  fixst  supposei 

The  ktn  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  taken  the  king  with  them :  bat  en  the 
brottffhc  21st  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  at  the  tomb  of  tks 
Hooniyoon'i  Emperor  Hoom&yoon,  his  ancestor,  at  a  short  dista&fe 
^^^'  from  the  city,  and  he  was  brought  in  with  his  fsmi^ 

by  Captain  Hodson,  and  lodged  in  his  own  palace.  Next  dij 
Hodson,  taking  a  hundred  of  his  own  men,  went  again  to  6; 
tomb,  and  seized  two  of  the  king's  sons,  and  his  gfrandaon,  in  tbt 
midst  of  a  c^wd  of  armed  retuners^  who,  overawed  by  his  beaiinz, 
laid  down  their  weapons ;  but  as  the  princes  proceeded  in  a  nscre 

carriage  to  the  dty,  it  was  suirounded  near  the  gsta 
•boou  two  of  by  a  threatening  crowd,  and  anticipating  an  attempt «: 
t  ep  noo.  j^g^Q^  Hodson  shot  both  of  them,  and  taking  the: 
bodies  to  the  most  public  place  in  the  dty,  they  were  exposed,  a 
men  who  had  caused  the  helpless  English  women  and  childroi  tJ 
be  murdered  on  May  II  and  12.  Thus  closed  the  terrible  tragedr 
of  Dehly,  blood-stained  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  fonndatkj 
to  the  close  of  its  greatness. 
With  what  eagerness  the  news  of  the  final  result  'was  looked 

for  throughout  India  can  hardly  be  expressed :  and  wiiil? 
India  regmrd-  the  six  dsys  of  fighting  in  the  dty,  and  the  apparaitlj 
"^  slow  progress  made  in  its  capture,  could  only  be  unde> 

stood  by  those  who  estimated  the  nature  of  the  warfare  and  we^ 
Eitectt  of  the  ftssuf  ed  of  final  success,  theze  were  many  who  ret  ftai^ 
Tictory.  there  might  be  failure,  and  dreaded  the  result.  To  :il 
well-affected  natives  the  news  was  as  joyful  as  to  the  Igngli«>i ;  u 
others  it  was  a  deathblow  of  hope.  By  it  many  a  waveiiiu 
chieftain  was  restrained  from  outbreak,  for  no  prominent  head : 
the  rebellion  now  existed :  and  those  who  might  have  rejoiced  i!! 
the  chance  of  a  new  sovereignty  of  Dehly  refused  the  domina&ic 
of  mutinous  Sepoys,  without  leaders,  without  any  common  b £! 
of  union,  and  without  resources.  Day  by  day  the  migh^  p^v^ 
of  England  was  becoming  manifest  in  the  arrival  of  fresh  soldiers 
and  was  aided  not  a  little  by  the  loyal  demonstrations  of  cadx! 
princes  and  people  in  every  part  of  India. 

Two  flying  columns  were  at  once  dispatched  from  Dehly  t 
Pnmit  of      pursue  the  mutineers  and  prevent  them  from  makiiL: 
wbeis  from     jj^^^  ^  ^^^  country.    That  under  Brigadier  Greath^ 
Gr««tbed's      Sweeping  down  upon  AUygurh,  and  dispersing  kj- 
eoiumn.         shattering  every  rebel  band,  was  pursuing  its  war :  • 
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^Lwnpoor,  when  an  uigent  message  from  Mr.  Reade  at  Agra 
et  bim  at  Hattras.  Mr.  Colvin^  the  lieutenant-  Erentsat 
»vemor  of  the  north-western  proyinceSi  had  died  on  ^^^ 
iptember  9,  and  for  his  successor.  Colonel  Eraser,  Mr.  Eeade  was 
iiciating.  While  the  English  forces  were  occupied  with  Dehly, 
considerable  army  of  mutineers  from  Indoor,  Owalior,  and  other 
mthem  stations  had  assembled  at  Dhdlpoor,  on  the  Chumbul, 
Dping  to  be  joined  by  the  Gwalior  contingent;  but  as  yet  it 
ad  not  moved,  for  Sindia  had  been  able  to  restrain  it:  the 
then  could  not  remain  inactive,  and  Agra,  weakly  defended, 
3emed  an  easy  prey,  and,  could  it  be  gained,  would  be  a  rallying 
oint  for  all  other  bodies  of  mutineers  now  in  the  field.  It  was 
ideed  fortunate  the  Dh61poor  rebels  had  not  moved  sooner ;  but 
rreathed,  making  a  forced  march,  reached  Agra  on  the  morning 
f  September  10,  and  as  the  men  were  resting,  unaccoutred,  a 
harp  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  masked  rebel  guns.  During 
he  previous  night,  the  rebel  force,  7,000  strong,  had  marched 
rom  DWlpoor  with  the  intention  of  aurpming  the  fort,  ,^  ^  ^. 
*ut  were  happily  forestalled.  The  action  waa  short  rebeuai 
lut  decisive ;  and  with  the  loss  of  their  twelve  guns,  '*' 
heir  camp,  and  600  dead,  the  rebels  were  pursued  by  the  cavalry 
ud  horse-artillery  for  five  miles,  when  the  weary  troops  could  do 

10  more,  and  the  rebels,  scattering  themselves  among  the  fields  of 
all  maize,  escaped.  This  essential  service  performed,  the  column 
DBXched  on  to  Cawnpoor,  which  it  reached  on  October  10. 

With  a  like  success,  another  column  from  Dehly,  under  Brigar- 
Lier  Showers,  took  the  forts  of  Eanoud  and  JhAjur,  and  showen't 
tleared  the  country  of  all  rebel  bands  and  plunderers  that  ^^^^"^ 
nfeated  it,  restoring  order,  and  re-establishing  the  executive  go- 
renunent.    To  the  south,  many  spirited  affiurs  had  taken  place, 
nto  the  details  of  which  it  is  needless  to  enter ;  but  success  had 
attended  all,  and  the  loyal  Bombay  troops  had  at  last 
struck  in,  beating  a  large  body  of  rebels  at  Mundissoor  Bombay 
in  good  style ;  and  Brigadier  Stuart,  at  Dh&r,  was  doing  ^  "'""* 
arood  service  with  the  Malwah  field  force,  part  of  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Hyderabad  contingent. 
During  July  and  August,  Colonel  Davidson,  the  Resident  at 
Elyderabad,  had,  with  excellent  judgment,  assembled  HydembMi 

11  strong  brigade  of  the  contingent  at  Mulkapoor  in  «oi»(^s«nt. 
Berar ;  and  throughout  the  subsequent  campaigns  no  force  ren- 
dered more  able  or  gallant  service  than  the  Nizam's  contingent, 
which,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  same  elements  in  men  as  the 
Ikngal  army,  and  excited  by  the  prevalent  rumooxa  and  events, 
mighty  under  inaction,  have  proved  mutinous. 

The  country  now  became^  as  it  were,  dotted  with  smaller 
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events  and  actioiiB,  as  eTerjwhere  that  they  could  be  diacorered 
^  bandfl  of  rebels  and  mutineers  were  sacceasTelj  it- 

erenuand     tacked.  Near  Azimgurh  the  GoorkhasofJuiigBabAdoM 
eombau.        ^^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^  Captain  BoUeaux  and  Mr.  Venabfes, 

defeated  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  on  September  20.  On  Oc- 
tober 2,  Major  EngliBh,  with  a  wing  of  the  63rd  and  a  few  Sildbs, 
attacked  a  large  rebel  force  at  Chuttra  and  routed  them,  takiig 
four  Engliah  six-pounder  guns,  ten  elephants,  and  all  tbeir  camp> 
equipage,  with  50,000  rupees  in  cash.  On  November  1,  ^tlipsn 
of  the  Naval  Brigade  and  some  detachments  of  Kngliah  regi- 
ments, Colonel  Powell  attacked  the  IHnapoor  regiments  at 
and  though  he  lost  his  life,  the  victory  was  won  by  Captun 
whose  seamen  here  had  their  first  brush  with  the  enemy.  AH 
these  movements  and  actions  were,  however,  of  seoondary  im- 
portance before  the  great^  combinations  of  Sir  Colin  GwnpbeE, 
which  were  now  in  progress. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  SBOOITD  BELIEF  OE  LUEHirOW,  AUD  FIELD  OPXBJLTIOX9, 
KOVEMBER  AlH)  DEGEICBEB,   1857. 

After  the  first  relief  of  the  garrison  of  Lokhnow  on  Septem* 
ber  25,  Sir  James  Ontram  assumed  the   oommand. 
defence  of      The  rebel  forces,  so  far  firom  retiring  &om  the  dty, 
Qkbnoir.      ^^^  pressed  the  siege  more  dosely,  with  aogrmeiited 
numbers,  and  for  the  succeeding  two  months  the  d^isDoe  livaDei 
that  of  the  preceding.    The  details  form  an  instructive  lesaon  is 
the  art  of  war,  from  the  manner  in  which  advantage  was  taken  of 
every  building  and  cover,   however   slight,  and  the    inoesaBBt 
mining  and  countermining  against  the  native  attack,  'which  ia 
this  respect  was  peculiarly  ingenious  and  perseTeriztf. 
And  oooBter-  At  the  cnsis  at  which  the  former  relief  took  plaoe^  tvo 
^  ^  mines  had  been  carried  under  the  very  centre  of  the 

English  position,  which  were  fortunately  discovered :  and  during 
the  second  defence  General  Outram  records  that  shafts  aggr^ 
gating  200  feet  in  depth  and  3,201  feet  of '  gallery,'  were  execated 
by  his  troops.  It  had  been  impossible  either  to  send  Brwmj  tht 
sick  and  wounded  of  the  previous  siege,  or  to  retire  from  Lakh* 
now ;  and  though  in  some  peril  from  the  duration  of  the  attack 
and  shortness  of  provision,  it  was  a  happy  circumstance  that  the 
position  was  maintained  without  the  necessity  of  attempting  to 
retire. 
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MAnwhile,  reinforcemeDts  from  England  vren  arriving  daily  in 
/alcutta,  and  were  forwarded  consecutivelj  to  Cawn-  Reinforce- 
oor,  which  was  the  point  of  rendezvous  for  all  de-  "e»«* 
achments  and  fljing  columns;  and  on  November  0,  Sir  Colin 
]!ampbell  advanced  for  the  relief  of  General  Outram  to 
^untara,  on  the  Lukhnow  road,  where,  on  the  12th,  and  camp)icu*t 
fterwardson  the  14th,  he  was  j  oined  by  other  troops  and     ^*"**' 
letachments,  which  brought  up  his  force  to  about  5,000  men  of 
lU  arms,  with  thirty  guns.    The  daring  feat  of  Mr.  Eavanagh  in 
arrjing  newH  from  General  Outram  to  Sir  Colin  through  the 
ebel  forces,  is  a  well-known  incident  of  the  war,  and  met  with  a 
nerited  reward  in  the  Victoria  Cross  and  a  lumdsome  donation 
>f  2,00W. 

On  the  14th,  the  advance  against  the  rebel  positions  began :  and 
)ne  after  another  they  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the  ^^^ 
>ayonet,  the  Sikhs  and  Punj&bees  vying  with  the  A<»iasc 
E*lDglish  soldiers  for  pre-eminence  in  the  varied  combats. 
The  Sikunder  B^h,  a  large  enclosure,  strongly  garrisoned  by  the 
?neiny,  was  breached  and  stormed  by  the  Highlanders,  the  63rd 
Foot,  and  4th  Punjabees,  when  every  soul  found  within  it  perished, 
uid  more  than  2,000  of  the  enemy's  dead  were  afterwards  taken 
3ut  and  buried.  The  day's  proceedings  were  wound  up  by  the 
capture  of  the  Shah  Nujuf,  a  mosque,  surrounded  by  a  loopholed 
Evall,  where  the  Naval  Brigade  greatly  distinguished  themselves, 
bringing  up  their  heavy  guns,  in  the  thick  of  the  fire,  close  to 
the  building.  The  capture  of  this  position  brought  the  assailants 
into  communication  with  the  garrison.  The  Mess-house,  another 
fortified  rebel  post,  was  not  carried  till  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  ; 
but  the  women,  sick,  and  wounded,  could  not  be  removed  till 
the  19th,  when  they  all  happily  reached  the  Sikunder  B^h  in 
Bafety. 

Next  day  the  position,  defended  so  nobly  for  six  weary  months, 
vras  evacuated  under  such  admirable  precautions  that  „ 
the  enemy,  ignorant  of  the  movement,  contmued  firing  of  thP  Briusb 
on  it  long  after  no  one  remained  there.    Sir  Colin  Camp-  '^' '  *"* 
bell's  dispatch  forms  an  eloquent  record  of  the  services  performed  by 
all,  which  were  liberally  rewarded  by  Government,  by  ^^^  ^^^^ 
honours,  distinctions,  and  extra  allowances.  Considering  oimpbeui 
the  severity  of  the  fighting,  the  loss  of  the  British  force  in     *^^ 
the  last  movement  was  not  heavy,  in  122  killed  and  414  wounded* 
That  of  the  rebels  could  never  be  ascertained,  but  was  believed  to 
have  been  about  6,000 :  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  Sir  Colin's  care 
in  not  employing  his  men  in  assaults  till  the  powerful  artillery  had 
done  its  work,  that  the  comparatively  small  loss  may  be  attributed. 
It  was  no  part  of  Sir  Colin's  Campbell's  plan  to  attack  the  dty 
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itself  on  thit  occasion.  With  the  small  force  at  his  dii^nAl,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  done  so  with  effect,  and  aoj 
partial  operation  was  out  of  the  question.  On  the  2%d9  the  vhok 
neathof  of  the  troops  were  «ie  at  Dilkooehay  near  the  dtr, 
Haveiock.  v^here,  on  the  24th,  the  noble  Sir  Henry  Hayelock  died 
irom  dysentery,  and  was  buried  at  the  Alumbagh.  Here  Genoil 
Outram  was  left  with  4,000  men,  and  on  the  27th  Sir  CoUn  coo- 
menced  his  return  to  Cawnpoor  with  a  huge  C(»iToy.  He  had 
only  reached  Bunnee,  when  sounds  of  a  heavy  cannonade  in  tke 
direction  of  Cawnpoor  induced  him  to  push  on,  the  more  eqiecuBj 
as  he  had  not  heard  from  General  Windham,  whom  he  had 
left  with  2,000  men  in  charge  of  the  entrenchment,  for  seveisl 
days. 

The  GwalioT  contingent,  heretofore  neutral,  and  restrained  br 
The  owmiior  Sindia,  though  they  had  mutinied  in  June  when  ssrenl 
oontiasent*  of  their  officers  were  shot  by  them,  had  at  last  marched 
to  join  the  rebel  forces  under  the  Nana  and  his  brother,  Bala 
Sahib;  and  their  united  troops  amounted  to  20,000  moi,vith 
forty  guns.  The  GwaHor  contingent  was  one  of  the  finest  a&d 
most  perfectly  disciplined  native  levies  in  India,  and  among  the 
rebel  leaders,  Tantia  T6pee,  a  Mahratta  Brahmin,  but  a  soldier  of 
singular  ability,  now  appeiffed  for  the  first  time  as  a  goneraL  Ai 
the  rebel  forces  advanced  on  Cawnpoor,  General  Windham  vat 
forth  to  meet  them  on  the  20th,  with  about  1,200  men  and  twelTe 
guns,  and  routed  the  first  body  he  came  up  with,  near  the  Pudoo 
Action  at  "^cr ;  but  he  had  evidently  no  conception  of  their  at- 
Ciwnpoor.  ^^  numbers,  and  next  day,  finding  himself  outflsDked, 
retired  on  his  entrenchment  in  some  confusion,  losing  the  camp- 
equipage,  which  had  been  collected  for  the  army,  and  much 
stores.  The  enemy  now  closed  upon  the  entrrachment,  gainiof 
possession  of  the  city  of  Cawnpoor,  and  it  was  only  by  serero 
fighting  on  the  28th  that  the  entrenchment  itself  was  pn- 
eerved  from  bombardment,  while  there  was  the  utmost  danger 
that  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Ganges,  by  which  al<»ie  Sir 
Colin  Campbell's  force  could  gain  Cawnpoor,  would  be  destroyed. 
His  hurried  march  forward,  therefore,  was  an  able  stroke  d 
generalship :  and  on  the  20th  and  80th  the  whole  of  the  convor 
and  troops  had  safely  reached  their  destination. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  English  force  at  Cawnpoor  had 
been  handled  unskilfully,  while  that  of  the  rebels  had  be«a 
cleverly  directed,  and  it  was  evident  they  must  be  driven  from  their 
position,  which  was  every  day  becoming  stronger :  but  till  J^ 
Colin  Campbell  was  free  of  all  impediments  and  anxieties  in  re- 
gard to  sick  and  wounded,  he  made  no  step  in  advance.  -^ 
these  were  dispatehed  to  Calcutta,  with  the  garrison  of  Lukhnoir, 
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by  December  6,  and  on  the  6t]i  the  enemy  was  attacked  with  isr 
finite  spirit  and  resolution,  the  Naval  Brigade  winning  ^ 
fresh  renown  by  the  manner  m  which  they  moved  and  defeated  &( 
handled,  as  it  was  described,  'like  playthings/  their     ^°'^^' 
heavy  24-pounder  guns.    All  the  troops,  combined  and  admirably 
led,  routed  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy,  taking  seventeen  gans> 
twenty-five  waggons,  and  all  their  stores;  and  the  pursuit,  taken 
tip  by  General  Little,  was  continued  for  fourteen  miles.    Mean- 
"while  their  left  wing  was  attacked  by  General  Mans-  MMiifieid*ft 
field  in  the  rear,  and  totally  routed ;  and  on  the  7th  •"«<»••. 
not  a  man  of  the  great  rebel  array  could  be  seen  for  miles  around 
Gawnpoor.    The  British  loss  had  been  singularly  small,  in  thirteen 
killed  and  eighty-six  wounded. 

Making  sure  of  overtaking  at  least  a  portion  of  the  rebelsy  who 
had  made  off  to  the  ferry  odled  Send  Gh&t,  twenty- 
five  miles  above  Gawnpoor,  Brigadier  Hope  Grant,  after  uov  Grant's 
discovering  a  large  amount  of  treasure  at  Bithoor,      '"'' 
pursued  them  with  a  brigade  of  2,000  infiuitry  and  600  cavalry* 
He  found  them  on  the  9th  where  he  had  expected,  and  oombat  of 
won  a  complete  victory,  taking  fifteen  guns,  and  their  ^^  ^**^ 
waggons,  much  ammunition,  and  some  standards ;  while  it  is  more 
surprising  to  relate  that  not  one  man  of  his  force  was  even  hurt : 
the  rebels,  on  the  contrary,  sustaining  heavy  loss  from  a  noble 
charge  by  the  cavalry,  the  9th  Lancers  and  5th  Punj&bees.    In 
two  actions  the  Gwalior  contingent  had  lost  thirty-two  guns^  the 
arm  in  which  they  had  most  prided  themselves. 

The  commander-in-chief  was  now  free  to  undertake  a  general 
campaign  against  the  rebels  in  Oudh  and  Rohilkhund. 
It  was  ably  planned  and  as  ably  executed.    Separate  camptisn 
columns  under  himself,  Hope  Grant,  Seaton  from  Dehly,  ^''^^ 
and  Walpole,  cleared  the  country  as  far  as  Furrukabad,  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  December ;  and  at  Futtehgurh  variona 
a  brilliant  victory  over  the  rebel  Nawab  of  that  place  ««»^u. 
was  won  by  Golonel  Einleside,  who  took  twelve  guns  and  their 
waggons  and  stores  from  the  enemy,  who  left  700  dead  on  the 
field  and  in  their  pursuit  for  seven  miles.    On  the  27th,  Colonel 
Seaton  routed  the  enemy  at  Mynpooree,  taking  six  guna :  and  in 
both  these  affairs  the  British  loss  was  strangely  small. 

At  Lukhnow,  Outram  had  not  been  idle.  On  December  22, 
he  sallied  out  with  two  regiments  at  night,  and  routed  q^i^^  ^^p^^ 
a  body  of  rebels  who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  ^^*> 
Gawnpoor  road ;  and  on  the  20th,  Mahomed  Hussein,  a  rebel 
leader,  with  5,000  men,  posted  at  Majowlee,  was  also  defeated  by 
Colonel  Rowcroft.  Jung  Bah^oor  of  Nip&l  was  advancing  to 
co-operate  with  the  British  forces,  with  10,000  Goorkhaa  from 
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bis  frontier ;  and  at  Furrakabad  were  now  coll^^ted  10,000  troops 
under  the  commander-in-chiefl  Elsewhere,  before  the  doee  of 
the  year,  many  diatricta  had  been  cleared  of  rebels.  The  mati* 
neers  of  Dacca  were  perishing  in  the  jungles  of  Bhootan,  t» 
which  thej  had  retreated.  In  Sjlhet,  the  last  remnant  of  the 
34th  Native  Infantiy  had  been  destroyed  by  Captain  Bjng- ;  sod 
thus,  eastward  from  Dinapoor,  all  was  already  safe  and  trBiiqiiiL 
In  Central  India,  Saugor  was  held  by  the  31st  Native  In&ntiT 
and  3rd  Cavalry,  both  fiuthful  to  the  last.  Brigadier  StuAxt  had 
routed,  near  Hundissoor,  the  rebel  force,  which  was  attaching 
Neemuch.  Rewah,  the  spirited  rajah  of  which  was  througlioiis 
faithful,  had  been  purged  of  rebels  by  the  gallant  young  political 
agent,  Lieutenant  Osborne.  At  Mhow,  and  Holkar's  Indoor,  oidisr 
had  been  completely  restored:  for  on  December  15,  the  three 
mutinous  regiments  there  were  disarmed.  Thus,  the  fatme 
war  was  restricted  to  Oudh,  Rohilkhund,  and  part  of  Bondel- 
khund ;  and  for  operations  to  the  south wurd  two  columns  mider 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  (now  Lord  Strathnaim)  and  Brigadier  WMtlodi; 
of  the  Madras  army,  were  already  in  motion. 

Much  retributive  justice  had  been  dealt  out  to  prominfint  Tebd& 
The  Nawdb  of  Jh&jur,  the  Meer  Naw&b,  and  other  men  of  rani, 
taken  in  arms,  were  tried  by  commission,  and  hanged  at  Dehly. 
No  mercy  was  shown  in  any  case,  either  to  great  men  or  sub- 
ordinates :  and  all  who  were  connected  with  murders  or  m&saaerea^ 
as  at  Dehly,  were  for  the  most  part  hunted  down  and  executed.  Tet^ 
though  the  people  of  disaffected  districts  had  already  perished  by 
thousands,  the  cry  for  more  revenge,  more  blood — ^raised  furiously 
in  Calcutta,  and  repeated  by  the  press  of  India  almost  without 
intermission  for  many  months — still  continued,  and  Lord  Canning 
was  assailed  in  India  and  in  England  by  a  hurricane  of  abise, 
which  was  indeed  hard  to  endure,  but  which  passed  over  him 
unheeded.  Time,  and  subsequent  events,  have  done  ample  justice 
both  to  his  motives  and  to  his  much-abused  ^  clemency.'  While^ 
at  the  outset,  he  endowed  every  person  in  authority  with  extra 
powers,  he  found,  as  the  circle  of  rebellion  and  resistance  nar- 
rowed, and  as  almost  indiscriminate  slaughter  was  carried  on, 
that  restraint  was  needed,  and  he  resolutely  imposed  it  by  his 
order  on  July  31.  Real  criminals  were  not  the  less  brought  to 
condign  punishment ;  but  the  burning  of  suspected  villages  and 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  people,  were  checked  in  time,  and 
the  pacification  of  disturbed  districts  and  the  establishment  of 
order  were  rapidly  effected.  Even  at  Dehly,  before  the  end  of 
1857,  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  returned  to  their  houses; 
trade  and  usual  occupations  had  been  resumed ;  the  fortifications 
had  been  saved  from  a  wild  ciy  that  had  gone  out  for  their 
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d.e8tractaon ;  and  little  but  the  ruins  of  the  bastions  and  breaches 
xemained  to  tell  of  the  fierce  contest  that  had  raged  there. 
Xiastlj,  the  north-western,  provinces  were  separated  from  the 
x«gulation  districts,  and  for  the  present  placed  under  the  able 
Administration  of  Sir  John  Lawrence. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

MTUIABT  OFEBATIOirS,  JAITITABT  TO  JTJ17E,   1858. 

Ok  January  27,  a  military  comnusuon,  of  which  Colonel  Dawes 
of  the  Bengal  Artillery  was  president,  assembled  in  the 
palace  at  Dehly,  the  scene  of  the  glories  and  vicissitudes  kinirof 
of  the  great  imperial  f&mily  for  830  years,  for  the  trial  ^^^'' 
of  Mahomed  Bah&door  Shah,  the  last  king.    After  twenty  days' 
proceedings,  the  king  was  found  guilty  of  having  ordered  tiie 
mmder  of  forty-nine  Christians  at  Dehly;  of  waging  war  upon 
the  British  Government ;  and  of  exciting  the  people  of  India,  by 
proclamations,  to  destroy  the  English.      Sentence  of  death  was 
recorded  against  him,  but  commuted  into  one  of  transportation. 
His  favourite  wife,  Zeenut  Mah&l,  and  his  son  Junmia  Bukht, 
decided  to  accompany  him,  and  they  were  eventually  forwarded 
to  TouDghoo  in  Burmah.    In  the  state  of  existing  feeling  against 
the  royd  family,  it  might  have  gone  hard  with  the  queen  if  she 
had  been  put  on  her  trial ;  but  no  prosecution  was  entered  against 
her  or  her  son.    The  commutation  of  sentence  raised  afresh  the 
clamour  against  Lord  Canning's  clemency,  and  in  self-defence  he 
reviewed,  in  a  minute  for  the  Court  of  Directors,  all  his  own 
acts,  in  so  admirable  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  to  ^^ 
the  people  of  India  at  large,  that  his  worst  enemies  Cuming's 
were  silenced  by  his  calm  magnanimity. 

On  January  2,  the  commander-in-chief,  driving  the  rebels  from 
its  vicinity,  became  master  of  Furrukabad,  and  lay  Brentaottho 
there  while  Hope  Grant  routed  them  in  Rohilkhund  c^np^sa- 
on  the  27th,  with  his  usual  success.  On  the  I2th,  at  Lukhnow, 
Sir  James  Outram  defeated  a  very  imposing  attack  upon  his 
position  at  the  Alumb&gh,  by  an  army  of  the  rebels  estimated  at 
30,000  men,  after  a  combat  which  lasted  from  sunrise  till  late 
in  the  afternoon;  and  on  the  I6th,  a  second,  and  even  more 
desperate  assault  from  the  same  army  met  with  a  like  result 
The  month  of  January  passed  away  without  any  move  on  the  part 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  for  he  had  received  orders  from  the 
governor-general,  which  directed  an  entire  change  in  the  plan  of 
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hU  campaign;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  was  eyer  interfored 
with.  Jji  admirable  good  temper,  howerer,  Sir  Colin  made  new 
arrangements  and  preparations  for  attacking  Oudh,  instead,  at 
he  had  before  determined,  of  first  clearing  Rohilkhnnd,  and 
zeserring  Oudh  for  his  final  effort  Meanwhile,  Brigadier  Frnks, 
driving  the  enemy  before  him,  had  adyanoed  to  die  sontb-east 
frontier  of  Oudh,  and  joined  Jong  Bah£door*a  Goorkhas,  thus  com- 
pleting the  cordon  in  that  direction. 

The  Bombay  column  under  Sir  Hugh  Hose,  which  had  steadily 
The  cam-  advanced  into  Central  India,  took  possession  of  the 
t'*^^^  strong  fort  of  R&tgurh,  and  the  road  was  thus  opened 

for  the  relief  of  Saugor.  Some  alarm  was  caused  by  a  paitial 
mutiny  of  Madras  troops  at  Nagpoor  on  January  18,  'vriiich  wae^ 
however,  instantly  suppressed  by  the  remainder,  and  Sr  Hagli 
Hose's  force  was  enabled  to  continue  its  march.  Again,  on  Fdn 
ruary  21,  General  Outram  was  attacked  by  20,000  men,  theB^gom 
of  Oudh  being  herself  in  the  field :  and  repulsed  them  with  a  feufol 
carnage,  losing,  on  his  part,  only  nine  men  wounded.  On  theSSrd, 
fiir  Hope  Grant  captured  the  town  of  Mee&n  Gunj,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lukhnow,  taking  six  guns,  and  destroying  1,000  of  tlie 
rebels,  his  own  loss  being  only  two  killed  and  nineteen  wounded; 
and  on  the  19th,  Brigadier  Franks,  with  his  force  of 
rrunks*  6,000,  attacked  ^e  army  of  Mahomed  Hussein  Nazim, 
y  ctorj.  estimated  at  20,000  strong,  near  Chunda,  and  took  six 
guns,  and  again  at  Waree,  the  same  evening,  put^g  him  to 
flight.  On  the  23rd,  out-manoeuvring  the  enemy's  general,  Franki 
again  attacked  his  army,  now  25,000  strong,  with  twentr-fire 
guns,  very  strongly  posted  between  Badshah  Gunj  and  Sooltan- 
poor;  and,  turning  hie  right  flank  by  an  admirable  movemeot, 
routed  the  whole,  want  of  cavaliy  alone  preventing  him  from  fol- 
lowing up  his  victory.  As  it  was,  twenty-one  guns  were  captured, 
and  nearly  2,000  of  the  enemy  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  fieli 
Again  it  is  surprising  to  record  that  in  the  two  days*  fitting 
General  Franks  had  only  lost  two  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 
On  March  1,  General  Franks  brought  his  brilliant  independeDt 
operations  to  a  close  by  joining  the  general  camp  before  Lukhnow. 

On  February  20,  the  seamen  of  the  '  Pearl '  frigate,  under  Cap- 
The  cam-  ^^  Sotheby,  joined  by  Colonel  Rowcroft,  with  some 
Oudh  *^  Nip^lese  levies,  captured  two  forts  near  Fyzabad,  taking 
oontinned.  gH  the  guns.  On  the  26th,  after  a  sharp  fight,  Jung 
Bah^oor's  Goorkhas  stormed  the  curiously  strong  fort  of  Berole- 
poor,  slaying  all  the  defenders.  On  March  5,  his  troops,  under 
General  Khurruk  Bah^oor,  defeated  and  utterly  routed  the  remains 
of  Mahomed  Hussein  Nazim^s  army  at  the  Kandoo  river,  taking 
their  only  remaining  gun,  and  slaying  and  wounding  600  of  them. 
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These  operations  complete  the  afifidrs  in  Oudh  during  February, 
and  considerably  aided  the  plans  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

To  the  south  and  west.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  on  February  10,  drove 
the  mutineers  and  rebels  from  the  almost  impregnable  ^ 

fort  and  position  of  Gurra  Kota,  and  soon  afterwards  centrmi 
defeated  them  at  the  pass  of  Muddunpoor,  which  they 
had  disputed.  General  Roberts,  now  at  the  head  of  a  column  of 
6,000  men,  wsa  sweeping  through  Malwah  in  the  direction  of  Kota. 
General  Wliitiock's  column  from  Nagpoor,  long  delayed  there  by 
*want  of  draught  cattie  for  his  siege  guns,  was  entering  Bundel- 
khund ',  and  in  Rewah,  Colonel  Hinde  and  Captain  Osborne,  the 
political  agent,  had,  unaided  by  regular  troops,  taken  six  forts, 
sixty-two  gunS|  and  completely  established  order  in  that  princi- 
pality. 

The  events  of  March  were  more  important.  Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
arrangements  were  complete;  he  had  conferred  with 
the  goremoT-general,  who  was  now  at  Allahabad,  and  »cu«koa 
on  the  2nd,  with  a  noble  army  of  25,000  men,  of  which 
hardly  less  than  16,000  were  English-  troops,  the  laigest  number 
ever  brought  together  in  India,  the  second  attack  on  Lukhnow 
commenced.  It  is  impossible  either  to  enumerate  the  various 
troops  employed  in  the  field,  all  now  veterans,  or  to  follow  the 
operations  in  detail  so  admirably  described  in  the  official  dis- 
patches, and  in  Mr.  RusselVs  '  Diary '  and  letters  to  the  ^  Times.' 
-  There  was  no  doubt,  from  the  strength  of  the  defences,  the  number 
of  the  mutineers  and  rebels,  and  the  obstinate  character  of  the  con- 
test, that  the  vast  preparations  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  been  un- 
avoidable to  ensure  success ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  bad  policy 
in  a  political  point  of  view  to  have  nm  any  risk  of  check  or  failure. 
The  last  of  the  siege-trains  reached  Lukhnow  on  the  4th,  and  the 
operations  commenced  in  earnest  It  was  impossible  to  invest  a 
city  the  circumference  of  which  was  twenty  miles ;  but  as  the 
commander-in-chief  states  in  his  dispatch,  <  some  avenues  of  supply 
or  relief  might  be  closed.'  On  the  6th,  therefore,  a  pontoon-bridge 
of  casks  and  rafts  was  thrown  across  the  river  Goomtee,  and  Sir 
James  Outram,  at  the  head  of  the  1st  Brigade,  crossed,  Attack  ot 
with  instructions  to  dear  the  defences  north  of  the  city,  ^^^'^^  ^ 
and  obtain  the  command  of  the  two  great  bridges.  By  this  opera- 
tion, which  involved  some  severe  fighting  in  the  capture  of  several 
important  positions,  the  enemy's  first  line  was  turned  by  the  0th, 
when  the  Martini^re  was  stormed  by  the  42nd,  5drd,  and  00th 
Foot,  under  Lugard  and  Hope ;  and  the  42nd  Highlanders  and  4th 
Punjab  Rifles  following,  cleared  the  line  of  outward  defences,  by 
which  time  Sir  James  Outram  had  established  himself  to  the 
north  of  the  Iron  Bridge. 
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Earlj  on  the  11th,  a  great  block  of  baildings  in  the  Becond  tiae 
of  the  defence,  called  the  B^gum  ^6thee,  was  atomed 
attack*  on  and  taken  by  the  Ddixl  Highlanders,  the  4th  Ponjabees, 
DOS  torn.  ^^^  1,000  Goorkhas,  led  by  Brigadier  Adrian  H(^ 
and  upwaids  of  500  of  the  enemy's  dead  were  afterwards  buried.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  was  gallantly  bnt 
Arrirai  of  fruitlessly  defended.  On  this  day,  also,  Jung  Bahidcoi 
uCder  Jung  arrived,  with  9,000  Goorkhas  and  twenty-fonr  gmss^ 
BaiiAdoor.  and  wss  allotted  a  post  on  the  canal  covering  the  bft 
attack.  On  the  14th,  the  Im&mbtoi  position  was  carried  hj 
assault,  and  Brasyer*s  Sikhs,  pressing  on,  gained  the  Kaiser  Bsgl:; 
and  thus  the  third  line  of  defence  was  penetrated.  Next  daj, 
crossing  the  river  by  a  pontoon-bridge,  Outram  took  the  Iran 
Bridge  in  reverse,  and  captured  it ;  and  pursuing  his  course  throogti 
the  Muchee  Bhowdn  and  the  Im^b&ra,  reached  the  residencT. 
So  far  the  city  was  captured ;  but  most  of  the  rebels  had  been 
able  to  escape  by  the  various  outlets.  The  Queen  of  Oudb,  fiazru: 
Mahiil,  still,  however,  held  the  Moosee  B^h,  a  large  palace  with 
enclosed  gardens  about  it,  with  7,000  men;  and  the  fanatie 
Concluding  Moulvce  of  Fyzsbad  remained  in  the  heart  of  the  tstj 
opemtioni.  ^^.jj  jjjg  adherents.  These  bodies  were  sncoesavelT 
attacked,  the  Moosee  B&gh  on  the  19th  by  Sir  James  Outram, 
who  drove  out  the  enemy  with  heavy  loss,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
capturing  the  queen ;  the  Moulvee's  position  by  Sir  Edward  Logard 
on  the  Slst,  with  a  dmilar  result. 

As  on  other  occasions,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  carefully  pro- 
Trifling  tected  his  troops  by  artillery,  of  which  he  had  a  gi«at 
Brituh  loM.  preponderance ;  and  the  loss  during  the  whole  of  the 
operations  amounted  to  only  127  killed  and  505  wounded — a 
marvellous  contrast  indeed  with  the  results  of  battles  under  Loid 
Gough.  Among  the  officers  killed  was  the  brave  Captain  Hodson, 
Death  of  sir  the  hero  of  a  hundred  combats ;  and  Captain  Sir  William 
wuiiMi  PeeL  peei^  of  the  '  Shannon,'  the  dashing  leader  <^  the  Navil 
Brigade,  having  been  severely  wounded,  was  recovering  when  he 
Loss  of  the  ^^  attacked  by  small-pox,  and  died  on  April  27.  Of 
enemy.  the  enemy,  upwards  of  8,000  were  buried,  but  of  their 

loss  in  wounded  no  account  could  ever  be  gained.  When  Tictorr 
Harder  of  ^^  attended  the  British  arms  in  November,  Lukhnow 
JrtfoiiCTs  ^^  ^®  acene  of  a  freeh  tragedy  in  the  murder,  und^ 
In  Lnkhnow.  the  Orders  of  the  fanatic  Moulvee,  of  nineteen  perscms, 
some  of  them  English  ladies.  They  were  taken  out  of  their  prison 
Rescneof  M^^  shot  by  a  party  of  the  71st  Native  Infantry.  The 
two  isdin.  Qjjiy  survivors,  the  widow  of  Captain  Orr,  and  the  aister 
of  Sir  Mountstuart  Jackson,  were  rescued  on  the  16th  by  Captaim 
McNeil  and  Boyle,  with  a  party  of  GoorkhaSi  who  had  been  goided  to 
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them  by  a  friendly  natiye,  a  feat  which  formed  one  of  the  many 
romantic  episodes  of  the  capture  of  the  great  city.    On  the  2drd, 
General  Qrant  orertook  a  large  body  of  fugitiyes  on  the  road  to 
8eet4poor,  captured  their  guns,  and  routed  them  with  heavy  loss ; 
and  this  affair  brought  the  present  military  operations  j^q,^,j„q^ 
to  a  close.    The  rebels  had  indeed  been  driven  out  of  cleared  of 
Lukhnow,  but  they  were  to  be  the  occasion  of  many  a  '* 
spirited  combat  before  peace  was  restored  to  Northern  India. 

The  change  in  the  plan  of  the  commander-in-chief  directed  by 
the  goremor-general  has  been  previously  noticed,  and  q^^. 
as  had  been  expected,  the  rebels  had  now  united  for  the  Hr^inst 
most  part  at  Bareilly,  where  Khan  BahiLdoor  Khan  held  '''"'*^' 
sway,  and  as  yet  had  not  been  molested.    He  was  supported  by 
the  fanatical  Mahomedans ;  but,  from  his  oppressive  conduct,  the 
Hindoos  of  the  province  were  already  fflghing  for  the  return  of 
their  old  masters,  the  English.    With  Khan  Bah^oor  L«Mienof 
Khan  were  now  Prince  Ferdze  of  Dehly,  the  B^gum  of  *»"•  f***^©"- 
Oodh,  the  fimatic  Moulvee,  and  the  N&na  of  Bithoor. 

For  operations  in  Rohilkhund,  three  columns  were  employed 
under  Generals  Seaton,  Walpole,  and  Jone&  At  a  place  dropaign  la 
called  RodamoWy  on  April  14,  during  a  rash  assault  i^itiikiiand. 
upon  a  petty  fort,  which  occasioned  a  greater  loss  of  men  than 
many  a  general  action,  the  gallant  young  Brigadier-  DMthof 
General  Adrian  Hope  was  killed,  amidst  the  regret  of  ^i^l,'^*'^ 
the  whole  army.  On  the  23rd,  Walpole  beat  the  rebels  ^'^^•^  Hope, 
handsomely  at  Sirsa,  taking  ten  guns — a  victory  which  left  their 
bridge  and  the  road  to  Bareilly  open.    Sir  Colin  Camphell  was 
now  advancing  from  Cawnpoor;    and  having  joined  Walpole, 
marched  on  Bareilly  by  way  of  Shahjehfinpoor ;  while  Joneses 
oolomn,  driving  in  the  rebels'  posts,  approached  the  city  from  the 
opposite  direction,  on  May  5,  as  Sir  Golin*s  army  was  coming  up. 
The  object  of  the  combined  movement  was  to  allow  no  one  to 
escape.    As  it  neared  the  city,  the  head  of  Sir  Colin's  advanced 
oolunm  was  furiously  attacked  by  a  band  of  fanatics,  sword  in 
hand :  but  they  were  all  bayonetted  on  the  spot,  to  the  number  of 
13d.    On  the  6th,  the  heavy  guns  opened  on  the  city,  Bweinr 
which  was  speedily  taken,  with  all  its  magazines  and  {S^ri^^S^ 
stores ;  but  the  rebel  leaders  had  effected  their  escape.  ••«««. 
The  Moulvee  now  turned  back  upon  Shahjehtopoor,  where  a 
weak  force  had  been  left;  and  a  reinforcement  under  Brigadier 
Jones,  which  followed  the  enemy,  had  much  ado  to  hold  its  own, 
obliging  Sir  Colin  himself  to  hasten  to  its  assistance  on  the  18th, 
when  the  rebels  made  off  beyond  the  frontier  of  Oudh. 

Sir  £.  Lugard*s  column  from  Lukhnow  was  directed  against 
the  rebel  Koer  Singh^  who  was  still  active  in  B4har  and  the 

3o 
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districts  about  Oudh.    He  tras  pursued  from  place  to  plaoe  \iy 

Brigadier  Douglas,  suffering  much  loasy  and  b^ng  Us- 

Luga'rd'i        self  wouuded;  but,  on  April  23,  he  tuned  apoa  a 

opencioni.     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Captain  Le  Grand  from  Azcab,  a&l 

defeated  it  in  a  manner  which  caused  much  animadTeraian  on  iia 
commander;   when  Douglas  taking  up  the  puxauity  ckued.  the 
rebels  into  the  jungles  beyond,  where,  throug^hoat  Jme,  a  most 
harassing  warfare  was  carried  on;  nor  was  it  till  the  Is^se  c^ 
several  months  that  the  district  was  left  in  peace. 
The  manner  in  which  the  rebels  contrived  to  re-unite  m  kxge 
bodies  dunng  May  and  June  surprised  the  Briti^ 
Mat  aiid        commanders.    On  June  12,  G^eral  Hope  Giant  im 
^*'  obliged  to  march  from  Lukhnow  to  NawiJbgux)  for 

the  attack  of  16,000  men,  who  had  collected  there ;  and  after  s 
sharp  combat,  the  enemy  was  routed,  with  the  loss  oi  six  guns 
and  some  600  men  left  dead  on  the  field.  Shortly  afterward^ 
however,  their  leader,  the  Moulvee,  was  killed  in  an  &ttad  upoB 
a  fort  belonging  to  the  Rajah  of  Powain,  which  proved  to  be  » 
severe  loss  to  the  rebel  cause.  Mahomed  Hassan  tried  to  mrp^J 
his  place,  and  scattered  bodies  of  rebels  collected  round  him  n 
the  G6rukpoor  district ;  but  on  June  9  and  18  they  wbxv  beatea 
and  dispersed  by  Colonel  Rowcroft's  small  force  of  aoldien^  aaikiSi 
and  Goorkhas,  and  were  not  allowed  to  re-unite. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  bands  of  rebels^  driyen  oat  af  tbd 
upper  provinces  and  now  become  banditti,  to  penetrate  into  tka 
Eastern  Gangetic  districts ;  but  they  found  themselTes  evesywheie 
opposed  and  routed  by  the  moveable  columns  watching  ^eee  pro- 
vinces; not,  however,  without  several  desperate  combats — ^thii 
with  a  small  body  of  Bailors  encamped  near  die  town  of  Ch^obasM, 
in  which  for  the  first  time  the  Eoles  of  Singhbhoom  took  part  witb 
the  rebels,  and  fought  with  much  resolution,  being  the  most  r^ 
markable. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MILITART  OPERATIOITS  AWD  EVENTS  IIT  CENTRAL  INDIA   ANP 

THE  SECCAN,  1868. 

No  portion  of  the  war  against  the  mutineers  and  rebels  was 
carried  on  vrith  more  brilliant  spirit  and  succeaa  tha2 
Rose**  the  operations  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  with  his  army  of 

camp  gn.  "QQjj^y^Qj  troops  and  the  Hyderabad  contingent.  Tbv 
military  operations  in  Oudh  and  RohiUdiund  had  been  conducted 
in  an  open  and  well-peopled  country;  those  of  Sir  Hugh  Koae^  on 
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the  contrary,  were  for  the  most  part  in  one  of  the  most  nigged 
portions  of  India,  the  jungles,  ravines,  and  broken  ground  of  the 
Vindhya  range,  and  Bundelkhund,  the  population  of  which  had 
defied,  for  several  hundred  years,  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
Mahomedan  emperors.    Having  relieved  Saugor  on  February  3, 
Sir  Hugh  marched  towards  Jhansy,  which  had  not  as  yet  been 
molested,  and  in  which  city  the  Ranee  had  fully  established  her 
aothority.    His  success  at  the  pass  of  Muddunpoor  has  been  pre- 
viously noticed.    On  March  17,  Ghand^roe  was  captured  by  the 
First  Brigade ;  and  on  the  2drd,  Sir  Hugh  invested  ji,«nw 
Jhansy,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Upper  India.  ^^^^^ 
Tbe  siege  operations  had  hardly  commenced,  when  Tanda  T«5pee 
and  the  Rajah  of  Blmpoor,  with  an  army  of  20,000  men,  advanced 
to  the  Ranee's  assistance;   and  on  March  31,  their  signal — an 
immense  bonfire — ^that  they  had  crossed  the  Betwah,  was  sainted 
by  the  fort  batteries.    Without  slackening  the  siege  attack,  Sir 
Hugh  took  possession,  during  the  night,  of  the  road  leading  from 
tlie  Betwah  river  towards  Jhansy,  with  about  1,200  Btttieoftho 
men  of  all  arms,  of  whom  nearly  700  were  English  ^^'^'^ 
soldiers.    The  numerical  odds  against  him  were  immense,  but  the 
issue  was  a  magnificent  success.    As  the  rebels  advanced,  before 
daylight,  on  April  1,  they  were  met  by  Sir  Hugh,  ivfc*to«the 
totally  defeated,  and  pursued  for  nine  miles  across  the  ^^^*' 
Betwah,  losing  1,600  men  with  eighteen  gans  and  all  their  military 
stores. 

This  defeat  cut  off  all  hope  of  succour  to  the  Ranee.    Moat  of 
the  guns  of  the  fort  had  been  silenced,  and  by  April  2  gtorm  of 
a  practicable  breach  had  been  effected.    She  had  made  J*^"^- 
negotiations  for  surrender,  but  the  terms  she  offered  were  inadmis- 
flible  with  reference  to  the  murders  she  had  caused  to  be  perpe- 
trated in  June ;  and  on  the  drd,  the  breach  was  stormed  with  perfect 
success,  and  a  lodgment  made  in  the  city.    During  ^Mapeof 
the  night,  the  Ranee  contrived  to  evade  the  outposts,  ^^^  ^**^' 
and  fled  on  horseback,  with  a  small  escort  of  her  cavalry.    She  wcs 
pursued  for  twenty  miles,  but  finally  escaped  into  the  jungles.  Next 
morning,  the  final  attack  on  the  citadel  and  town  was 
made.  So  complete  was  the  cordon  about  the  walls,  that  uken. 
none  of  the  rebels  escaped,  and  6,000  of  them  perished ;  orett  ion  of 
for  in  memory  of  the  past  events,  no  quarter  was  given  or     ^" 
asked  for.    The  whole  British  loss  amounted  to  thirty-eight  kiUed 
and  216  wounded.    It  is  satisfactory  to  record,  that  the  famishing 
women  and  children  were  fed  by  the  English  soldiers  from  their 
own  rations,  and  afterwards  sapported  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  with  the 
•  grain  found  in  the  fort 

Some  days  elapsed  in.zesting  the  men  of  the  force,  who,  under 
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constftst  hard  work  and  the  fierce  heat  which  preruled,  had.  \ieoon» 
thoroughly  exhausted :  but  fresh  laoiels  were  in  store  for  them. 
The  Ranee  of  Jhansy  had  joined  Tantia  T6pee  at  Kalpr,  wh«» 
the  rebel  army  had  again  ooncentnted,  to  the  munber  of  SO.OlA 
men,  and  had  thrown  up  entrenchments  about  the  town  of  Kooock 
Here,  on  May  7,  they  were  attacked  by  Sir  Hugh ;  who,  ja^Ktsae 
^lacot  ^^^  strong  line  of  defence  in  the  centre,  foxeed  ibfim 
KooBch.  to  retire,  which  they  did  in  good  order,  until  pnz^^ 
by  the  caraby  and  horse-artillery  their  ranks  were  shattered,  sad 
Rtrat  of  the  ^®  ^^^  Bengal  Native  In&atry,  which  had  mntuned 
rebeii.  at  Jubbulpoor  in  September,  killed  almost  to  a  bu^ 

Nine  guns  were  taken,  with  all  their  stores  and  ammonitioD,  am 
600  Sepoys  were  slain  on  the  field ;  the  number  of  wounded  beii^ 
as  usual,  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  was  hopeless  to  do  naoce  v& 
account  of  the  heat,  which  affected  alike  victors  and  Tanquiahcd. 
The  men  had  marched  and  fought  for  sixteen  hours  with  thd 
thermometer  at  11^  in  the  shade,  but  the  rebels  were  nererdM* 
Trining  ^®^  pursued  for  eight  miles.  Sir  Hugh  Roee,  an  tLi» 
EngUAh  loM.  day,  had  four  successiTe  attacks  of  sunstroke,  and  wu 
recovered  with  difficulty,  and  forty-dx  men  were  stricken  down : 
but  only  five  were  killed,  and  twenty-six  wounded,  in  the  aetkn. 

The  rebel  forces  rallied  again  at  Kalpy,  a  strong  fort  on  tht 
Atuek  on  Jumus,  and  now  amounted  to  15,000  men  ;  and  tia 
^^^-  May  19,  supported  by  a  column  from  Cawnpoor  xjoder 

Colonel  Maxwell,  and  another  from  the  northv^ard  under  Colonel 
Kiddell,  the  place  was  attacked.  On  the  20th,  the  rebel  annv 
made  a  spirited  sally  upon  Sir  Hugh's  force,  but  were  beaten  back. 
On  the  22nd,  being  between  a  double  fire,  they  again  attacked  Sir 
Hugh's  troops,  and  were  only  driven  into  the  town  after  an  obstinate 
combatj  suffering  very  heavily  under  the  charges  of  caTaljy  sDd 
AManit  ot  ^^®  fS^"^  ^^  ^^®  horse-artilleiy.  All  that  ni^ht,  KaBj 
Kaipr.  Yrg^  cannonaded  by  Maxwell,  and  early  on  the  momiii^ 

of  the  23rd,  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  troops  advanced  to  assault  the  town 
in  two  columns;  but  they  encountered  no  resistance,  for  thf 
oaptoTO  of  enemy  had  fled,  end  the  whole  of  the  great  rebel  azsenal 
^ereboi  was  taken  possession  of.  Here  were  found  fifty  guss 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  stores,  powder  and  am- 
munition. Nor  did  the  rebels  escape  free:  followed  hy  the 
cavalry  under  Gall,  and  guns  under  Lightfoot,  the  pursoit  wa* 
maintained,  the  Sepoys  were  cut  down  by  hundreds,  and  evetr 
gun  they  possessed  brought  into  camp. 

Supposing  that  the  labours  of  the  Central  India  field  force  had 
sir  Rogii  come  to  an  end,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  issued  an  order  which 
ff^nerai  ^  ^^^  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  '  Soldiers ! '  wrote 
order.  gj].  Hugh,  <  you  hsYe  marched  more  than  a  thousand 
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miles,  and  taken  more  than  a  hundred  guns.    You  have  forced 
your   way  through  mountain  passes  and  intricate  jungles,  and 
over  xiyers ;  you  have  captured  the  strongest  forts  and  beat  the 
enemy,  no  matter  what  the  odds,  wherever  you  met  him ;  you 
liave  restored  extensive  districts  to  the  Goyemment,  and  peace 
and  order  now  reign  where  before,  for  twelve  months,  were  tyr- 
anny and  rebellion ;  you  have  done  all  this,  and  you  have  never 
liad  a  check.    I  thank  you  with  all  my  sincerity  for  your  bravery, 
your  devotion  and  your  discipline.    When  you  first  marched,  I 
told  you,  that  you,  as  British  soldiers,  had  more  than  enough  of 
courage  for  the  work  which  was  before  you,  but  that  courage 
-without  discipline  was  of  no  avail ;  and  I  exhorted  you  to  let 
discipline  be  your  watchword.    You  have  attended  to  my  orders. 
In  hardships,  in  temptations  and  in  dangers  you  have  obeyed  your 
general,  and  you  have  never  left  your  ranks.    You  have  fought 
against  the  strong,  and  you  have  protected  the  rights  of  the  weak 
and  defenceless,  of  foes  as  well  as  friends.    I  have  seen  you,  in  the 
ardour  of  combat,  preserve  and  place  children  out  of  harm's  way. 
This  is  the  discipline  of  Christian  soldiers,  and  it  is  this  which  has 
brought  you  triumphant  from  the  shores  of  Western  India  to  the 
-waters  of  the  Jumna,  and  establishes  without  doubt  that  you 
will  find  no  place  to  equal  the  glory  of  your  arms.'    The  whole 
campaign,  indeed,  formed  an  exploit  never  surpassed  in  Indian 
warfare,  and  by  few  in  the  history  of  war. 

But  the  labours  of  the  force  were  not  yet  over.  After  his  defeat  at 
Koonch,  Tantia  Topee  had  proceeded  secretly  to  Gwalior,  Tuitia  tapm 
which  was  fixed  as  the  next  rallying  point  of  the  rebel  •t^'^tor. 
army,  and  organised  a  conspiracy  against  Sindia,  to  be  supported  by 
the  rebel  troops  as  they  should  arrive.    It  was  discovered  by  the 
Mah&rajah  and  his  minister,  Dinkur  lUo,  who  advised  a  defensive 
policy  till  the  arrival  of  British  troops  from  Agra ;  but  ^^^^^^ 
Sindia,  eager  to  strike  a  blow  at  his  faithless  contingent  ntucks 
and  their  comrades,  and  considering  them  to  have  lost 
organisation  and  spirit  by  the  defeats  they  had  endured — relying 
also  on  his  household  troops,  whom  he  believed  faithful— attacked 
the  eoemy  at  Barragaom  on  June  I,  with  8,000  men  and  twenty- 
four  guns.     The  result  was  unfortunate ;  Sindia's  troops  either 
joined  the  rebel  forces,  or  returned  to  camp,  and  his  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
army  melted  away,  leaving  him  with  a  comparatively  •eruii  by  hii 
small  escort     His  special  bodyguard,  indeed,  fought 
with  their  old  Mahratta  spirit,  and  suffered  heavily ;  but  it  was 
imponsible  to  rally  the  rest,  and  equally  so  to  return  to  Gwalior. 
Sindia  therefore  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  Dholpoor,  q^^„^ 
on  the  Agra  road,  where,  after  providing  for  the  safety  "J^^J'^jJ^' 
of  the  Bdiza  Bye  and  the  Ranees,  Dinkur  lUo  joined  ^    '^ 
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him  in  the  evening.    Gwalioti  with  aU  its  gnus,  storea^  md  bw- 
«uie,  was  now  lost.  Means  of  re-equipment  of  the  rebel  IbireeB  were 

ample,  and  speedily  used ;  and  the  Nina  Sahib  of  Sithoor 
proriaimed  WBS  proclaimed  P^hwah.  Six  months*  paj  was  iaaied 
^^^^'^  to  the  troops,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  a  now  army  of  1S,000 
men,  with  all  the  famous  Gwalior  ardUerr,  roae  out  of  thie  imn? 
of  the  old,  more  powerful  in  resources  that  its  predecessors. 

When  this  astounding  news  reached  Sir  Hugh  Boee,  he  reas- 
BirHngta  sumed  the  command  he  had  laid  down,  and  kaTiog 
narchei  on  ^Jeneral  ^\^litlock  in  charge  of  Kalpy,  mazcbed  wita 
owaiior.  two  brigades  under  Stuart  and  Napier  for  Gwalior,  ca 
June  7 ;  and  being  joined  by  a  brigade  firom  Agra  under  Coloiid 
Kiddell,  the  enemy  was   attacked  in  their  post   of  the  Honr 

cantonments  on  the  16tb,  and  driren  from  it  with  heavy 
the  rebels  »t  loss.  It  was  a  Surprise;  for  the  rebel  Sepoys  ec^ 
^"^^*  not  beliere  that  troops  which  had  already  ntiade  a  l(se 

night  march,  would  assault  them  without  rest ;  but  the  Eog&li 
brigades  were  led  into  the  action  without  halting.  Sir  Has^ 
now  waited  the  junction  of  Brigadier  Smith's  column  from  the 
westward,  which  came  up  in  the  course  of  the  17th,  driTXsg  tbe 
enemy  before  him,  from  all  the  heights  south  of  the  city;  and  h 
the  last  charge  by  a  squadron  of  the  8th  Hussars  attached  to  lie 

force,  the  fierce  Banee  of  Jhansy,  Lukshmee  Bye,  wis 
of  jhnnaj  killed  by  a  trooper,  without  her  sex  being  disooreied. 
kiue<L  Pressed  in  male  attire,  she  had  been  present  in  ererj 

action  since  her  escape  from  Jhansy.  With  her,  was  killed  another 
lady,  supposed  to  be  her  sister,  but  who  proved  to  have  been  & 
concubine  of  the  late  rajah.  It  was  said  that  the  Ranee  had  courted 
death  on  the  field,  to  save  herself  from  the  ignominious  fate  she 
dreaded ;  nor  is  this  at  all  improbable. 

On  the  18th,  the  whole  of  the  rebel  entrenchments  and  positioitf 
Rtonn  of  the  '^^^  stormed  and  captured,  with  all  their  guns,  sad 
position.  *^®i'  forces  again  obliged  to  take  to  fiight ;  but  their 
Tbe  rebels  retreat  wss  more  compact  and  orderly  than  on  former 
retreat.  occasions,  and  thev  took  with  them  no  less  than  thirtr 
field-pieces.  Of  this  day*s  fighting  Sindia  was  witness,  having 
sindta  ridden  in  from  Agre  the  day  before ;  and  on  the  SOth, 

reatored.  under  the  salutes  of  the  troops,  and  rejoicings  of  sIJ 
his  loyal  subjects,  he  again  took  possession  of  his  palace  sod 
capital.  The  mutineers  had  sacked  both  as  far  as  possible,  aci 
in  treasure,  jewels,  and  property,  Sindia's  loss  was  estimated  at 
fifty  lacs  of  rupees — 600,000/.  On  the  same  day  Brigadier  Robert 
Kapler'!  Napier,  with  600  cavalry  and  six  field-guns,  followed 
HoiSI^bo  *^®  enemy,  and  came  up  with  them  next  dsy  at 
caaiiAi«n.      Jourah  Alipoor,  where,  dashing  into  their  midst  with- 
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out  a  cheeky  he  put  them  to  utter  flight,  taking  twenty-five  guns ; 
a  feat  which,  considering  the  numher— 6,000 — and  as  yet  complete 
orf^azusation  of  the  rehels,  and  their  numerous  field-artillery^  was, 
as  the  last,  unsurpassed  among  the  many  hrilliant  feats  of  the 
campaign.  Operations  were  now  closed  for  the  season,  and  Sir 
Hug^h  Hose  finally  resigned  his  command  on  June  29. 

Meanwhile  the  column  of  General  Roherts,  on  March  30,  had 
attacked  the  mutineers  of  the  K6ta  contingent,  who 
held  possession  of  that  city.    About  400  of  them  were  uoberts  in 
fdain  in  the  storm  of  the  place ;  for,  in  consequence  of  ^**•''"■• 
their  murder  of  Major  Burton,  the  political  agent,  and  his  two 
sonSy  in  the  month  of  October,  no  quarter  was  given ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  them,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  treasure, 
succeeded  in  retiring  to  Jhansy,  and  were  not  pursued.    General 
Whitlock,  whose  advance  from  Nagpoor  has  been  already  noticed, 
marched  in  the  direction  of  fianda,  by  way  of  Ghirkiiree  and 
Punnah ;  and  on  April  19,  defeated  the  rebel  troops  of  the  Nawdb 
before  the  town  of  Banda,  taking  four  guns,  and  leaving  600  of 
the  enemy  dead  on  the  field.    Thence  General  Whitlock  pursued 
his  way  to  Kalpy,  of  which  place  he  was  left  in  charge  by  Sir 
Hugh  Hose. 

Although  the  narration  of  the  mutiny  and  its  consequences  has 
been  confined  to  the  transactions  in  Northern  India,  MQtini««  m 
there  were  occurrences  in  other  localities  to  the  south,  *^*  Dcccan. 
which  need  a  brief  notice.     They  were,  in  truth,  escapes  from 
great  perils;   for  had  the  mutinous  and  rebellious  proceedings 
been  allowed  to  gain  head  in  any  case,  they  might  have  infected 
the  Sepoys  of  the  Bombay  and  Madras  armies,  neither  j),,,^^^^,^ 
of  which  were  wanting  in  elements  of  danger.    Poena  at  B4)mb«y 
and  Bombay  were  by  no  means  free  from  seditious  *" 
intrigues  in  the  early  period  of  the  mutiny ;  but  they  were  chiefly 
on  the  part  of  Mahomedan  fiinatics,  and  were  suppressed.    Among 
the  purely  Mahratta  portion  of  the  Bombay  army,  no  instance 
of  disaffection  occurred;  but  there  were  several  regiments  in 
which  men  from  Oudh  and  Bundelkhund  had  been  numerously 
enlisted ;  and  in  one  of  these,  the  27th  Native  Infantry,  140  of 
all  ranks  mutinied  at  Kolapoor  on  July  31,  and  con-  Mminr  of 
trited,  in  the  darkness  and  heavy  rain  of  the  night,  to  ulfu^'^^M 
make   off,  having  plundered    the  camp   treasury  of  J^o'**^*^'- 
60,000  rupees,  and   murdered  three  officers.    By  what  means 
these  men  hoped  to  gain  Uindostau,  it  is  fruitless  to  imagine. 
Seventy-four  were  captured  next  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  most  of  the  rest  perished ;  for  Gaptain  Kerr,  pumu  hj 
commanding  the  Mahratta  Horse,  with  fifty  troopers,  ^^^^  ^^"' 
marched  from  Sattara  to  Kolapoor — seventy-six  miles — ^in  twenty- 
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four  hours,  and  pi^ziuing  the  mutineers,  came  np  with  them  m  a 
temple  where  they  were  resting,  and  slew  most  of  them*  Of  the 
whole  regiment,  sixty-three  were  executed,  and  axtj-ax  tnns- 
The  Slat  ported  for  life.  The  Slst  Native  Infantry,  and  UireeOodh 
taaVrT^Ji"'  recruited  regiments,  showed  ft  mutinous  spirit  as  late 
Kurrachee.  ^  September  1857,  heing  then  at  Kurrachee  in  Sade, 
and  were  disarmed ;  hut  beyond  these  regiments,  no  sympums 
of  disaffection  appeared  in  the  native  army  of  Bombay ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  native  troops  of  that  presidency  employed  in 
Central  India,  which  has  been  detailed,  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise. 

The  same  eulogium  attends  the  Hyderabad  contingent  com- 
The  9tnm*«  pos^  for  the  most  part  of  men  from  Ondh  and  Nortbeci 
cooUii«en(.  India.  They  were  sorely  tempted  to  strike  in  with  the 
rebels :  but  to  none  of  the  native  troops  with  him  did  Sir  Hugh  Kose 
Partial  mn-  record  a  higher  tribute  of  praise.  Yet  the  1st  Ninm's 
lu^N^uin's  Cavalry,  stationed  at  Aurungahad,  were  in  a  state  of 
oaTAinr.  mutiny  early  in  June ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  eolHsm 
of  Bombay  troops  under  General  Woodbum,  a  part  of  the  re^- 
ment  broke  into  open  revolt,  when  they  were  fired  on  by  the 
artillery,  and  pursued  by  the  dragoons,  many  of  them  beiiig 
captured  and  brought  to  trial;  while  those  who  escaped,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  station  of  Mominabad  and  to  Hyderabad,  exdted 
much  alarm  throughout  the  country.  Fortunately  the  infantiy 
and  artillery  of  the  contingent  remuned  loyal ;  for,  if  possible, 
better  organised  than  the  GwaUor  force,  the  mutiny  of  the  whofe 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  overcome,  and  would  hare 
extended  rebellion  to  the  Madras  presidency. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  mutioy,  and  indeed  until  the 
citjof  capture  of  Dehly,  the  city  <rf  Hyderabad,  with  is 

Hrdemted.  immense  population,  was  in  a  most  critical  conditioD ; 
and  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  mutineers  from  Aurongabad  excited 
the  fanatic  Mahomedans  to  the  utmost  Seditious  sermons  were 
preached  in  many  of  the  mosques,  and  the  '  faithful '  urged  to  zisa 
against  the  *  infidel  *  English.  But  the  Nizam  took  no 
conduct  of  part  in  the  movement,  the  minister,  Salar  Jung,  though 
and  b\T^  young  in  years,  was  firm  and  faithful,  and  made  over 
miniater.  ^^  ^^  Resident,  Colonel  Davidson,  twelve  of  the 
Aurungahad  men  who  had  been  apprehended  in  the  city.  This 
produced  a  slight  outbreak,  when  some  Rohillas  and  local  fanatics 
attacked  the  residency  on  July  17,  but  were  easily  re- 
tbe  real-  pulsed,  and  no  further  attempts  at  insurrection  followed, 
deaey.  jj^^  Arabs  in  the  city,  from  whom  violence  had  been 

apprehended,  were  under  the  control  of  the  minister,  and  their 
chiefs  and  men  were  not  to  be  seduced  into  rebellion. 
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A  very  widespread  conspiracy  was  attempted  in  the  Southern 
Mahratta  districtB  of  the  Bombay  presidency,  towards  R^heinon  in 
the  dose  of  1857,  which,  however,  only  produced  two  5i«h«ui'®™ 
outbreaks— one  of  the  Rajah  of  Nurgoond,whotreacher-  couutry. 
ously  murdered  Mr.  Manson,  the  political  agent,  who  had  gone  to 
remonstrate  with  him.    The  fort  of  Nurgoond,  which  resisted, 
"was  afterwards  captured  and  dismantled.    The  second,  by  a  Brah- 
min named  Bheem  lUo,  who  gained  temporary  possession  of  the 
strong  fortress  of  E6pul  Droog,  in  the  lUichore  Doo&b,  and  tried 
to  raise  the  country,  but  failed.    He  was  soon  afterwards  attacked 
by  8  Madras  force  from  Bellary  under  Colonel  Hughes,  Bheem  luo 
when  he  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  retire  to  the  upper  ^^"^^* 
works.    There  was  no  doubt,  from  intelligence  received  by  the 
Resident  at  Hyderabad  at  this  period,  that  the  young  Rajah  of 
Shdiapoor  was  deeply  implicated  in  this  treason;  and  Tbeiujiaiof 
having  been  a  ward  of  the  British  Government  during  s^^npoor 
a  long  minority.  Colonel   Davidson  sent  his  assistimt,  Captain 
Rose  Campbell,  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  if  possible  to  save 
him.    But  no  impression  could  be  made  upon  the  rebellious  spirit 
that  prevailed,  and  Captain  Campbell's  life  being  threatened,  a 
portion  of  the  contingent  force  stationed  at  Lingsoogoor,  .ttJirks » 
under  Captain  Wyndham,  went  to  his  assistance.    This  ^i"«^  ^ofc** 
was  treacherously  attacked  on  February  7, 1658,  by  the  rajah's 
tribe  of  Beydurs,  with  some  Arabs  and  Rohillas ;  but  after  fighting 
all  night  they  were  repulsed,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  move- 
able column  under  Colonel  Hughes,  which  had  been  watching  tho 
Beydur  districts,  came  up  by  a  forced  march,  and  uniting  |,q,  {, 
with  Captain  Wyndham,  drove  the  Beydurs  back  into  ^«f«*t^ 
the  town  of  Sh6rapoor,  a  position  of  immense  natural  strength. 
The  day  after,  a  Bombay  colunm  under  Colonel  Malcolm  also 
arrived,  and  preparations  were  being  made  to  assault  the  place, 
when  it  was  discovered  to  be  entirely  deserted.    The 
rajah  had  fled,  and  his  Beydur  militia  and  RohiUa  and  Tim  ^^ 
other  levies  had  dispersed.  The  town  was  taken  posses-  ^'^'*''*<'- 
aion  of,  and  the  rajah,  a  few  days  afterwards,  apprehended  at 
Hyderabad.    He  was  tried  by  a  Commission,  and  sentenced  to 
death ;  but  his  life  was  spared,  and  hie  sentence,  in  consideration 
of  his  youth,  and  the  evil  influences  by  which  he  had  been  sur- 
rounded, commuted  to  an  imprisonment  in  the  fort  of  Vellore  for 
five  years.    On  his  way  thither,  however,  the  unfortunate  young 
man  shot  himself— as  was  believed,  by  accident — with  a  revolver 
which  he  was  examining.    The  transactions  at  Shorapoor  were 
the  last   attempts  at  rebellion  or  mutiny  in  the  Deccan.    The 
principality  of  Sh6rapoor  was  attached,  and  with  the  R&ichoro 
Dooib,  placed  under  the  authority  of  Captain  Meadows  Taylor. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CTBBEirr  STENTS^   INDIA  AXD  JESQhAJSTD,   1858  TO   1850 

While  militaiy  operationa  wen  suspended  during  the  ninr 
rroriamation  608^0;  L<»d  Canning  was  occupied  with  conadezmtkiu 
loroudh.  iij  regaid  to  Oudh  which  need  to  be  briefly  reviewed. 
On  March  31, 1858,  he  had  sent  Sir  James  Outram  the  draft  of  t 
proclamation  to  be  issued  in  Oudh,  which,  with  the  exoeption  of 
six  landholders  who  had  been  loyal,  confiscated  the  posaeasions  of 
all  others  remaining,  and  declared  the  whole  proprietaiy  right  in 
the  soil  of  Oudh  to  belong  to  the  British  OoTenunent.  If  xl» 
abstract  right  of  the  question  be  considered,  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  the  principle  upon  which  Lord  Canning  acted,  apart  from 
any  consideration  of  rebellion,  was  cozrect  The  Tfldookdais,  k 
Tiie  they  were  termed,  were  not  landholders  in  freehoU, 

TaiookdM*.    ijiit  farmers  or  middlemen,  between  the  goTemmrat 
and  the  people ;  holding  by  authority  from  the  goTemment  tlte 
office  of  arranging  and  collecting  the  revenues  derived  from  tl« 
land,  on  an  aggregate  of  villages  or  counties,  or  as  it  might  be. 
No  doubt  these  offices  had,  in  many  instances,  become  hereditazj; 
and  in  most  cases  the  Talookdara  were  locally  too  powerful  to 
be  displaced  by  an  effete  government  like  that  of  Oudh  niul«r 
the  king;  but  Lord  Canning  considered  it  moat  expedient  to 
assert  the  full  right  of  Government  to  the  land,  leaving  the  cases 
of  individual  proprietorship  or  hereditary  occupation  to  be  settled 
hereafter.    He  could  not  recognise  any  real  title  of  proprietary 
possession  in  what  had  never  been  admitted  to  be  such  by  the 
former  government ;  and  the  records  of  the  country  showed  that 
much  of  the  assumed  right  had  been  consequent  on  fraud  and 
violence. 
The  measure  was,  however,  a  blow  agunst  the  proudest  and 
most  powerful  local  aristocracy  in  India ;  the  speedy 
tions  Against  paclficadou  of  the  province  was  an  event  of  all  othes 
connication.   ^  ^  desired,  and  admitting  the  proprietary  right  d 
Government  in  the  land  as  a  position  not  to  be  disputed,  theie 
might  be,  on  the  part  of  the  Talookdars,  many  daima  of  anciest 
hereditary  occupancy,  of  feudal  tenure,  and  recognition  o£  this 
tenure  by  preceding  governments,  extending  to  periods  even  an- 
tecedent to  the  Mahomedan  conquest    Oudh  had,  for  ages,  beeo 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Aryan  people ;  and  the  claims  of 
the  descendants  of  their  chieftains  could  not  be  ignored  br  a 
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erw^eeping  confiscation  of  all,  without  distinction  or  investigation. 
So  thought  Sir  James  Outram,  who  made  a  spirited  . 

and  earnest  remonstrance   against   the  proclamation,  remon- 
He  protested  against  confiscation  at  large,  not  only  as  * 
unjuat  in  principle,  but  as  calculated  to  perpetuate  disaffection  ; 
and  asserted  that  before  the  conquest  many  of  the  Talookdars  had 
been  unjustly  dealt  with  by  the  English  settlement  oiRcers,  whose 
injudicious  proceedings  had  mainly  incited  them  to  rebellion. 
While  Lord  Canning  was  obliged  to  admit  that  such  had  been 
the  case,  he  allowed  Outram  to  soften  the  terms  of  the  proclamation 
in  aome  degree ;  but  its  main  purport  was  not  altered,  and  the 
speedy  submission  of  the  landholders  was  more  consequent  per- 
haps upon  Sir  James  Outram's  personal  character,  and  the  judi- 
cious proceedings  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Bobert  Montgomery,  than 
on  any  actual  trust  in  the  subsequent  mercy  of  Qoyemment.    Sir 
James  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  the  Supreme  Council. 
The  terms  of  Lord  Canning's  proclamation  were  re-  Repudiation 
pudiated  in  England  by  means  of  a  harsh  and  sarcastic  of  Lord 
dispatch  from  Lord  Ellenborough,   the  President  of  procinmation 
the  Board  of  Control  j  but  the  work  of  settlement  had  *°  *^"»**»'*- 
already  gone  on  well  under  the  effect  of  the  measures  taken  by 
Mr.  Montgomery.    New  titles  were  granted  to  Talook-  n,^  ^^^ 
dars,  and    they   were   constituted  magistrates;  new  •e"i«"»«nt- 
settlements  of  revenue  were  made  with  them,  and,  as  a  local 
aristocracy,  they  became  not  only  more  secure  than  they  had 
been  before,  as  well  in  their  possessions  as  against  arbitrary  ex- 
action and  demands,  but  every  incentive  to  exertion  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  dependents  was  held  out  to  them.    Had  the 
annexation  of  Oudh  been  followed  by  a  similarly  just  and  con- 
ciliatory policy,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  or  most  of  the 
great  Talookdars  would  not  only  have  abstained  from  rebellion, 
hut  assisted  Qovemment  to  subdue  the  mutiny.    Their  action  was 
in  fact  produced  by  the  dread  of  abolition  of  tbeir  hereditary 
rights  and  privileges,  which,  under  the  attempt  to  introduce  the 
land  settlement  measures  of  the  north-west  provinces,  were  being 
ignored  and  swept  away.    As  had  been  the  case  in  Sinde  and  the 
Punjab,  Oudh  was  disarmed,  and  the  number  of  arms  collected 
was  very  large.     Six  hundred  and  eighty  four  cannon,  186,177 
fire-arms,  665,321  swords,  50,311  spears,  and  636,683  weapons  of 
other  descriptions  were  destroyed,  while  1,569  forts,  great  and 
email,  were  demolished  or  dismantled* 

On  July  8,  1850,  peace  was  proclaimed  by  Lord  Canning ;  and 
July  28  was  fixed  as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving,  i>ro«iiuiiati<m 
'a humble  offering  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  »'«*»<*• 
the  many  merdee  vouchsafed.* 
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The  BTents  of  1857  had  aroosed  in  the  people  of  Bnglasd  a 
degree  of  interest  in  Indian  affaire  which  had  o^TCr 
ftroQWMi  In  before  existed.  Under  a  national  struinfle.  imnoidizig 
between  England  and  a  cruel  enemy,  mider  widespcead 
affliction,  and  the  terror  of  losing  what  it  had  taken  a  oentoiT  to 
gain,  the  feelings  of  all  classes  were  excited  bejond.  any  faems 
precedent,  and  it  was  soon  manifest  in  what  form  their  demoostn- 
tion  would  have  practical  effect.  There  could  at  least  be  s) 
further  double  government;  responsibility  could  no  longer  be 
bandied  about  between  the  company  and  the  crown;  and  ia 
regard  to  responsibility  for  the  outbreak — ^whether  it  lesolted 
from  the  greased  cartridges  alone,  or  whether  it  was  the  effect 
of  previous  disaffection  and  combination  in  the  natave  anaj: 
of  long  existing  and  rapidly  gathering  mistrust  and  miaappfekea- 
aion  among  the  people — suspicion  of  proselyliam,  of  matoia] 
improvements,  of  confiscations,  of  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  fioia- 
ticism  and  intrigue,  or  that  general  antagonism  to  progress  aa^ 
change,  in  which  history  only  repeats  itself — ^it  waa  bootless  to 
inquire.  Henceforward,  one  government  only  could  be  permitted  ,* 
and  that  of  the  crown  must  succeed  that  of  the  company,  whidi 
long  nnoe  virtually,  was  now  actually  dead. 

In  the  eyes  of  tlie  people  of  India,  the  rule  of  the  company,  ia 
conflrmatton  accordance  with  the  popular  superstition,  had  ceasd 
pheSyof**"  ^*^  ^®  mutiny.  Whose  were  the  thousands  d 
PiMqr.  English  soldiers?  whose  the  generals  that  cammaaded 

themP  whoee  the  ships  that  brought  themP  None  but  the 
Queen's.  The  company  was  dead.  The  Queen  bad  taken  up  her 
aceptre  to  rule  India,  and  would  do  it,  as  many  hoped,  gracioiulT, 
with  honour  to  herself  and  respect  to  her  people.  At  best,  as 
the  people  said,  the  company  was  now  known  to  have  been  a 
mere  farmer  (Ijaradar)  of  the  land ;  and  it  was  not  honourable  or 
endurable  that  princes  and  nobles  should  be  fanned  out  in  oommoo, 
with  the  contingency  of  unchecked  absorption  of  their  territcKies 
Kative  whenever  the  company  pleased.    AH  the  former  pia- 

opinion.  tige  of  the  *  Koompany  Bah&door '  had  departed  with 
the  unequivocal  display  of  its  weakness;  but  the  government  of 
the  Queen  could  not,  indeed,  be  disputed ;  and  all  India  was  witness 
to  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  mighty  nation  which  had  put  forth 
its  resources  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  If  there  were  masr 
who  feared  the  principles  of  the  new  power  more  than  those  of 
the  old ;  who  had  believed  in  the  conservatism  of  the  company, 
and  its  unwillingness  either  for  absorption  of  territory  or  proseh- 
tism  of  the  people ;  whose  worst  fears  during  the  religious  panic 
seemed  about  to  be  confirmed — ^the  time  was  past  when  sack 
opinions  could  have  weight  with  the  people  at  large,  whoy  irit- 
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neaaang  the  lesult  of  local  combinatioQ  for  resistance,  passiyely 
aubmitted  to  whatever  might  befal ;  nor  were  others  wanting,  who 
dreaded  that  the  old  '  farm '  might  be  renewed,  who  considered 
that  the  company  would  spend  millions  to  secure  it,  and  that  once 
eecored,  with  extended  power,  the  last  term  of  charter  would  be 
^w-orse  than  the  preceding,  and  was  in  proportion  to  be  dreaded. 

Among  all  these,  and  innumerable  phases  of  popular  feeling 
in  India,  some  indescribahly  childish  and  absurd,  others  grave  and 
thoughtful ;  and  after  a  prolonged  consideration  by  the  Parliament 
of  England,  the  Act  that  provided  for  the  sole  dominion  i>oniinion  or 
of  the  crown  in  India  passed  into  law  on  August  2,  n»«Kiueen. 
1858.    On  Novemher  1,  a  year  after  the  rule  of  the  company  had 
fallen  into  abeyance,  the  giadons  proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria 
was  issued  by  the  governor-general    at   Allahabad,  procitp 
translated  into  all  the  vernacular  languages  of  India,  °»^io°- 
read  at  eveiy  native  court,  and  freely  circulated  to  all  classes  of  the 
people.    It  was  admirably  worded,  and  fell  like  oil  upon  troubled 
waters.     By  it,  all  existing  dignities,  rights,  usages,  it.beneiicui 
and  treaties  .were  confirmed:  all  grounds  of  suspicion  ^^'^^ 
of  tampering  with  caste  or  religious  faith  removed :  and  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  a  reliant  spirit  of  calm 
assurance  and  acquiescence  in  its  simple  provisions  was  at  once 
effected.    Lying  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  it  was  felt  that 
much  that  was  new  might  have  been  imposed  on  the  people  of 
India;  but  the  gracious  words  established  no  new  principles, 
and  the  security  established  by  the  Queen*s  edict  communicated  a 
like  feeling  throughout  the  country,  which  was  too  genuine  to 
be  mistrusted.     From  henceforth,  a  new  eia  had  dawned  upon 
India. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  commander-in-chief,  now 
Lord  Clyde,  was  again  in  the  field,  and  the  last  efforts  j^f,  t^t 
of  mutineers  in  Oudh  were  gradually  crushed.    The  ^{!^c^ 
Queen's  proclamation  had  promulgated  amnesty  to  all,  motuicen. 
except  those  directly  concerned  in  the  murders  of  the  mutiny,  and 
many  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  surrendered ;  but  there  were 
others  stiU  defiant  and  desperate,  and  against  these  Lord  Clyd^ 
and  forces  under  several  commanders,  proceeded  to  act  without 
delay.    On  November  9,  the  Rajah  of  AnKSthie  submitted ;  but 
the  Sepoys  who  had  gathered  round  him,  supposed  to  be  20,000 
strong,  got  away  with    their   guns.     Rajah  B^nee  lujthBteee 
MAdhoo,  after  offering  terms  of  submission,  which  ^^^^^ 
could  not  be  accepted,  escaped  from  Lord  Clyde  and  Sir  Hope 
Grant's  forces,  and  took  the  field  with  his  army,  his  guns,  and  his 
treasure.    He  was  pursued  from  place  to  place ;  other  bodies  of 
rebeU  being  routed  as  they  were  encountered,  and  finally,  the 
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whole,  with  their  leadets,  among  whom  were  the  Nina  and  }m 
The  rvbeii  hiother,  B41a  Rao,  were  driven  hy  the  close  of  the  yen 
^^li^^^  across  the  Raptee  river  into  the  Ter&i  jungles  of  Nipal* 
TerAL  having  lost  all  their  guns,  stores,  and  well  nigh  nwan» 

of  suhsistence.  Here,  with  the  way  of  escape  back  into  Oodh 
carefully  closed,  and  access  to  Nip&l  proper  denied,  the  rebel 
Sepoys  suffered  fearfully  from  the  pestilential  dimate.  Hany 
perished  by  the  forces  of  Rowcroft,  Kelly,  and  the  Nipalese ;  mat 

by  hundreds,  those  that  survived  came  to  the  Bntisk 
prindpAi        posts,  and  surrendered  themselves.   B^nee  Midhoo  wu 

killed  by  the  Nipalese,  and  the  N&na,  his  brother,  and 

Azim  Oolla,  died  in  the  jungles,  with  many  other  men  of  note  who 

had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  in  which,  as  Lon^ 

Clyde  recorded,  160,000  native  troops  had  been  subdned. 

Lord  Canning's  progress  through  the  country  was  a  saeoe«a<« 

of  brilliant  assemblies,  at  which  the  loyal  princes  atd 
oannini't  people  Were  received  with  all  the  magnificence  whiei 
proffreM.  ^^  occasiou  demanded.  Many  were  decorated  by  ^i>«, 
many  rewarded,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  effects  of  the  tnranl: 
^  ...  ..  were  fast  passing  away.  In  England  the  new  coiistxra- 
of  the  new     tion  of  the  Coundl,  consisting  of  the  Secretaiy  of  Sta:? 

for  India,  with  twelve  members,  chosen  from  the  lase 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Indian  services,  worked  sorelj  ssd 
harmoniously  under  Lord  Stanley ;  and  in  India,  while  no  new 
administrative  measures  were  brought  forward,  the  dd  were 
strengthened  and  improved. 
The  war  was  dying  out  eveiywhere.    The  last  effort  was  made 

by  Prince  Feroze,  in  concert  with  Tantia  Topee.  Th? 
effort  of  the  former  foreseeing  destruction  in  Nip&l,  dashed  througii 
^*''  Oudh,  and  joined  Tantia,  who,  with  what  remained  of 

his  army,  was  sliU  eluding  the  various  columns  which  stroye  to 
hem  him  in.  From  Rajpootana  to  Berar,  the  pursuit  never  skck* 
ened,  and  his  attempts  to  break  into  the  Deccan  were  akilfoUr 
frustrated ;  but  this  could  not  long  endure.  His  last  hiding-pls» 
was  betrayed,  and,  on  April  7, 1859,  he  was  seized  while  asleep  in 
Tantia T6pc«  the  Paroue  jungle,  two  miles  from  Seepree,  in  MalwsK 
execur«d.  i^^  there  he  was  tried  and  executed.  M&n  Singh,  his 
fellow-rebel  and  leader,  had  surrendered  on  the  2nd,  and  directed 
Major  Meade  to  Tantia's  last  camp.  The  fate  of  the  other  rebel 
chiefs  need  not  be  followed  in  detail. 
The  rest  of  Lord  Canning's  incumbency  might  have  pasaed  awar 

without  any  material   event:   but  discontent  in  tiia 

Dtf content       _,  a*  *   ^.-l  »  *.  ^ 

of  European  European  portion  of  the  company  s  army  at  one  time 
^'^^  threatened  very  serious  consequences,    (hi  the  amalgt- 

mation  of  the  company^s  with  the  Queen's  troops,  it  would  hsv« 
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been  wise  to  haye  allowed  a  small  bounty  on  re-enlistment  The 
men  protested  against  being  transferred  from  one  service  to  another 
-without  special  provision  or  agreement ;  and,  under  Lord  Canning's 
cider,  demanded  their  discharge,  which,  with  a  free  passage  to 
^England,  could  not  be  denied  them.  They  were  accordingly  sent 
home,  and  thus  the  Government,  by  an  unwise  economy  or  ob- 
Rtinacy,  lost  the  services  of  nearly  10,000  seasoned  veterans,  whose 
passages  to  England  cost  far  more  than  the  small  bounty  which 
would  have  satisfied  them.  One  regiment  only,  the  5th  Bengal 
Fuaileers,  broke  into  mutiny  at  Berhampoor,  and  threat* 
ened  violence ;  but  their  discontent  was  happily  brought  troop* 
to  a  conclusion  without  a  resort  to  force ;  and  after  the 
measure  of  amalgamation  was  passed,  the  establishment  of  nine 
regiments  of  royal  infantry,  three  of  cavalry,  and  additions  to  the 
Engineers  and  Artillery  corps,  absorbed  the  remainder,  both 
officers  and  men,  of  the  old  local  European  troops  of  the  company. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
LOBB  CAmriKG's  ABUINISTRATION  (concluded),  1859  TO  1862. 

Thb  opinion  of  Lord  Lawrence  in  regard  to  the  mutiny  was, 
'that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  army  itself;  it  is  not  ^ord 
attributable  to  any  external  or  antecedent  conspiracy  ^{Qil^^f* 
whatever,  although  it  was  afterwards  taken  advantage  t^«  mntinr. 
of  by  disaffected  persons,  to  compass  their  own  ends ;  the  approxi- 
mate cause  was  the  cartridge  affair,  and  nothing  else.'    There  was» 
no  doubt,  much  foundation  for  this  opinion ;  but  it  may  hardly  be 
considered  to  reach  the  depth  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  general 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of  1856,  and 
beginning  of  1857,  though  it  might  not  have  caused  mutiny  of 
the  native  soldiery,  or  rebellion  of  the  people,  nevertheless  helped 
to  encourage  their  progress.  The  conduct  of  the  people,  even  in  the 
most  disturbed  districts,  was,  for  the  most  part,  singu-  o„ndtict  of 
larly  neutraL    The  agricultural,  mercantile,  and  manu-  ^^  people. 
facturing  population  took  no  part  in  the  rebellion,  or  in  demon- 
strations in  its  favour.    The  only  Zemindar,  among  the  hundreds 
of  Bah&r,  who  rebeUed,  was  Koer  Singh,  a  man  whose  embarrass- 
ments had  rendered  him  notoriously  desperate.    All  Bengal  was 
perfectly  tranquil.    The  noble  aid  given  by  the  Sikhs,  at  the  call 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  proves  that  they  had  no  desire  to  re-establish 
a  national  independence,  and  were  content  with  the  local  govern- 
ment.   When  Khan  Bah^oor  Ehao;  the  chief  of  Rohilkhusd^ 
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imposed  his  authority  upon  the  proyinee^  the  Hindoos  sabmitted 
because  they  had  no  power  to  reust,  and  soon  found  bj  hb 
exactions  and  oppressiana,  as  well  as  by  interference  with  their 
religious  observances,  that  a  fanatical  Mahomedan  rule  woold 
be  unendurable,  and  they  hiuled  the  re-establishment  of  the 
English  GoTemment  with  unfeigned  rejoicingB.  All  Rajpootau 
was  tranquil  and  well  affected ;  and  the  substantial  aid  rendered 
by  the  Sikh  chiefs  west  of  the  Sutlej,  fonned  a  memoraUe  and 
gratifying  proof  of  their  entire  loyalty.  Counting  the  niimbet 
of  actual  rebels  in  Central  India,  tiie  Ranee  of  Jhansy,  iht 
Naw&bs  of  Banda  and  Futtehgurh,  the  Rajah  of  Banpoor,  and  a 
few  other  minor  chiefs  and  persons ;  and  comparing  them  with  the 
loyal  princeSy  Sindia,  Holkar,  the  M^h&rajahs  of  Jeypoor,  Joudb- 
poor,  Alwur,  and  Oodypoor,  the  Rajahs  of  Rewah,  Bhortpoor,  and 
Kota,  the  B^gum  of  Bhopal,  the  Naw&b  of  Rampoora,  and  others 
whose  independent  territories  almost  cover  Central  India,  the 
preponderance  on  the  side  of  attachment  to  the  British  Gorezc- 
ment  was  enormous. 

As  will  have  been  seen  by  the  narrative  of  events,  neither  tb^e 
rmdttion of  rulers  nor  the  people  south  of  the  Nerbudda  took  asv 
Klwn"*'  part  in  the  disaffection.  The  G^ikwarof  Baroda;  tlw 
ludia.  people  of  the  lately  annexed  provinces  of  Sattani  asd 

Berar ;  the  Nizam,  and  the  whole  of  his  populous  dominions ;  the 
great  Mahratta  families  who  possess  independent  territories ;  the 
Mshratta  people  at  large,  who  might  have  been  stirred  to  action  bj 
a  new  P^shwah  and  the  memories  of  their  plunder  of  India ;  wi^ 
those  of  Mysore,  and  the  whole  of  the  south— were  lojral  and  tranquH 
during  the  excitement  of  the  period,  and  never  seem  to  have  enter* 
tained  a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  English,  over  an  out- 
break as  sudden  as  it  was  feaif uL  The  only  element  of  apprehensioi 
was  the  Mahomedans,  who  were  most  affected  by  fanaticism ;  and 
without  doubt  there  were  many  of  the  southern  Mahomedans  o: 
Arcot  and  Vellore,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Moghul  and  Pataa 
soldiers  and  colonists,  who,  never  perfectly  reconciled  to  ChristiaB 
domination,  looked  eagerly  and  anxiously  to  news  of  success  at 
Dehly,  and  were  ready  to  make  a  diversion  in  the  king's  favour, 
should  there  be  opportunity.  As  for  the  Hindoos,  as  soon  as  the 
first  excitement  had  passed  away,  they  relapsed  into  their  nsoai 
condition  of  passive  obedience.  The  weird  prophecy  in  x«ganl 
to  Sumbut  1914  had  indeed  been  fulfilled :  but  war  and  tnmuh 
had  passed  away  without  affecting  them. 

Triumphantiy,  then,  had  England  come  out  of  the  ordeal ;  and 
poBition  of  with  renewed  confidence.  The  test  which  many  had 
the  English,  dreaded,  had  been  suddenly  and  fiercely  applied;  and 
never  was  disaffection  in  possession  of  such  powerful  auxiliaritf 
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a  disciplined  anny  of  160,000  men,  with  ample  laatrrial  of 
',  and  a  general  excitement  of  the  people  from  other  causes ; 
jet  no  one  roee  except  a  few  disaffected  nohles  and  State  officials, 
-who,  without  territory  or  subjects,  were  supported  only  by  the 
lawless  scum  of  the  districts  in  which  they  liyed — heredita^  robbers 
and  marauders,  whom  a  powerful  government  had  been  able  to 
restrain,  but  who  returned  at  once  to  andent  evil  ways  directly 
its  authority  ceased,  temporarily,  to  exist.  If  the  loyal  classes  of 
the  convulsed  districts  needed  any  confirmation  of  motives  of 
attachment  to  the  British  Government,  it  was  furnished  to  them 
in  the  insecurity  which  prevailed  as  long  as  its  functions  were 
suspended,  and  the  security  which  accompanied  their  re-establish- 
ment 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  follow  the  course  of  events  in  the 
minor  presidencies ;  and  indeed  there  is  little  to  record,  ninor 
after  the  first  shock  of  the  mutiny  had  been  endured.  p«^d«nc»<»- 
Lord  Harris  at  Madras,  and  Lord  £lphin8tone  at  Bombay,  proved 
invaluable  coadjutors  to  the  govemoi^neral ;  and  the  manner  iu 
which  troops  were  forwarded  to  Calcutta,  and  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  columns  despatched    for  service  in  Central  India,  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise.    Bombay  had  indeed  the  largest 
share  in  those  operations,  and  endured  the  most  keen  alarm; 
but  Lord   Elphmstone's   prompt   and   decisive    action  against 
the  first  demonstration  of  the  N&na's  intrigues,  and  Mahomedan 
fanatidsm,  prevented  any  chance  of  their  further  de-  ^  .^  ^ 
velopment    Exhausted,  however,  by  the  dimate,  and  Lom  itphin- 
by  anxiety,  he  went  to  England  in  1860,  only  to  die.  sirjftmw^ 
So  also  the  chivalrous  James  Outram,  who,  with  his  ^^^^*^ 
constitution  thoroughly  impaired,  was  unable  to  retain  his  seat  in 
Council,  and  retired,  also  ouly  to  die.    Sir  John  Lawrence,  too, 
equally  suffering,  was  saved  by  a  speedy  retirement  to  England, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  the  Council  of  India,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  Punjab  by  Mr.,  now  Sir  Robert,  Montgomery,  from  Oudh. 
In  1860  and  1861,  reforms  of  the  administration  of  justice  were 
carried  out  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  Supreme  or  jnaiHai 
Queen's  and  the  Sudder  or  Company  Courts,  under  one  '^'o™^ 
chief  justice,  with  assistant  judges,  some  practising  barristers,  some 
civilians  of  not  less  than  ten  years'  standing.    Natives  were  also 
eligible  for  appointment  to  the  latter  offices.    The  courts  of  the 
assistant  judges  formed  courts  of  appeal  from  others  beneath 
them,  and  their  jurisdiction  extended  to  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
cases  and  suits.    The  penal  code,  now  improved  by  trial  and  ex- 
tension, also  became  law,  and  was  made  i4>p]icable  to  all  localities 
in  India.    In  this  year  slso,  the  first  Indian  minister  of  n,.  wiimd's 
finance,  Mr.  Wilson,  took  his  place  in  the  General 

dn 
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CouDCil  of  India,  and  tbe  moat  material  of  hia  propoaad 
was  an  income-tax,  applicable  at  laige  to  natiFea  aa  ncU  m 
Europeana  Against  so  fair  an  impoat,  and  againal  the  tuatka 
at  all  of  sections  of  the  oommonity  on  which,  under  naiiTe  ai- 
fiir  ohtri««  ministrationa,  heavy  burihena  had  been  laid.  Sir  Gkulai 
Trereiyui'*  TrevolyaB,  then  gOTanior  of  Madxaa^  pitvbeelad  T«b«- 
protesL  mentljy  and  to  an  extent  for  which,  aa  it  amonated  to 
positive  insubordination,  he  was  superaeded  in  his  govearaeBt 
Dentil  of  Unfortunately  Mr.  Wilaon  died  belere  hia  finandal  m»' 
Mr.wiuoD.  8ureaooaldbemAiiuedyandwaaaacoeededbyMr.LaiB^ 
whose  principal  reform  was  the  establiahment  to  aome  eztstf 
of  a  paper  curreni^.  The  redemption  of  the  land  veTeona  liar 
payments  was  ako  determined  by  the  governor-general  in 
aa  well  as  the  sale  of  waste  lands ;  but  it  doea  not  appear  ^atii 
either  case  any  material  progresa  haa  been  experieneed. 

No  sooner  had  war  ceased,  than  the  great  puUio  works  of  ladii, 
Rarampiiaii  whioh  had  been  suspended  during  iia  ezialenct,  wm 
worfi?''  resumed  with  spirit  The  North-Weatam  Bailvsf 
detaiia!  progressed  rapidly  towards  Behly;  the  Great  ladiiB 
Peninsular  Itidlway  had  advanced  to  Sholapoar,  in  the  Deecm. 
and  very  materially  towards  Jubbulpoor.  The  Sinde  BaflviT 
from  Kurrachee,  along  the  line  of  the  Indus,  the  Madras  SsilwiT 
to  connect  the  eastern  with  the  western  eoai^  were  also  in  eoioM 
of  completion.  Along  with  railways,  canals  were  making  grett 
progress :  the  great  Qangea  Canal  was  extended  in  aeTeral  hno^: 
the  B&ree  Doo&b  Canal  in  the  Punjab  was  under  oompletion.  1^ 
noble  works  on  the  Krishna  and  Qodavery  rivers  were  in  aetin 
operation  in  the  Madras  Preeidenoy,  and  a  canal  for  irrigatioo  tid 
traffic  from  the  Toombuddra  river  to  Madras  had  been  projected 
and  haa  since  been  partially  executed.  The  metalled  tto^ 
road  which  reaches  from  Calcutta  to  Peshiwnr,  a  distance  of  I|^ 
miles,  was  finished ;  and  it  is  impoemble  to  detail  the  many  other 
works,  in  metalled  roads,  which  were  under  execution  in  all  t^ 
presidencies.  It  had  been  recognised,  at  last,  as  a  pabKc  datr, 
that  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  India  should  be  applied  to 
guarantees  of  interest  upon  railways,  and  to  an  enlaiged  Bjstem  d 
public  works;  and  the  impetus  given  by  tiiis  measure  to  tlit 
railways  was  only  what  had  been  expected. 

The  only  check  to  the  universal  and  fast  extending  proeperitr 
Famine  ta  of  India  was  caused  by  the  famine  in  the  nortii-westeni 
mSTm^'  provinces  of  1860-.Id61.  No  rain  fell,  and  bettrea 
provinoes.  ^^  Jumaa  and  the  Sutlej  the  sufferings  of  the  peopfe 
were  frightful  No  leas  than  600,000  human  beShiga  are  bdiered 
to  have  perished,  and  the  whole  of  the  population,  notwithstsB^ 
ing  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Government  of  hidividuah^  aa^ 
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the  receipt  of  largre  subscriptions  from  England,  endured  misery 
^which  it  was  hopeless  to  alleviate  in  proportion  to  the  existing 
neceaeity.  During  its  continuance,  the  exertions  of  Sir  Robert 
Montgomery  in  the  Punj&b,  of  Mr.  Edmonstone  in  the  north** 
-weatem  provinoes,  and  of  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  the  engineei^in- 
chief,  can  never  be  overrated ;  and  to  the  regret  of  all  ,^,^  « 
TttHiM^  the  latter,  prostrated  by  his  exertions,  died  soon  oohmet  aaipd 
after  he  had  left  Calcutta,  on  his  voyage  to  England. 

In  November  1861,  the  govexnor-general  suffered  a  severe  afflic* 
tion  in  the  loss  of  Lady  Canning,  and  prepared  to  ^o^ 
return  to  England.    His  last  splendid  court  was  as*  f!S!S!iS* 
sembled  at  Allahabad,  where,  on  November  1,  he  con«  DttftMr. 
ferred  the  order  of  the  Star  of  India,  newly  established,  upon  those 
of  the  native  princes  of  the  north-west  who  had  af-  ne  star  of 
forded  the  most  material  aid  during  the  mutiny.   These  ^"^^ 
'Were  Sindia,  the  Sikh  chief  of  Puttiala,  the  B^gnm  of  Bhopil,  and 
the  Nawab  of  Rampoora.    To  His  Highness  the  Ninm  the  same 
decoration  was  forwarded,  and  on  November  26,  he  was  invested 
with  the  insignia  by  Colonel  Davidson,  the  Resident    His  High- 
nesa  had  already  received  soma  very  substantial  acknow*  n,.  Hiirhneu 
ledgments  of  obligationa.    In  1800  a  new  treaty  was  ^eniwii. 
made  in  regard  to  the  assigned  territory,  by  which  Berar  alonci 
the  revenues  of  which  had  materially  increased  under  British 
management,  was  retained,  and  the  other  large  provinces,  Daraseo 
and  Nuldroog  on  the  west,  and  tha  lUichore  Dooti>on  the  south- 
west, were  restored  to  him.    The  province  of  Shdrapoor,  which 
had  been  confiscated  after  the  rajah's  treason,  was  also  conferred 
upon  him,  and  yielded  an  annual  net  revenue  of  three  and  a  half 
lacs  of  rupees— 36,000/. — and  the  balance  of  his  debt,  the  principal 
of  which  amounted  to  fifty  lacs  of  rupees — 600,000/. — ^was  al- 
together cancelled.    In  addition,  a  princely  gift  of  various  choice 
articles  of  English  manufacture,  valued  at  10,000A,  or  a  lac  of 
rupees,  a  magnificent  diamond  ring,  and  a  jewelled  sword,  were 
sent  as  a  khillut  or  present  of  honour,  accompanied  by  gifts  of  the 
value  of  3,000/L  each,  to  Salar  Jung  the  prime  mimster,  who  was 
afterwards  created  a  knight  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  to  the  NawAb 
Shumsh-ool-Oomia,  chief  of  the  Hyderabad  nobles.    It  is  possible 
that  the  Nisam  may  have  been  disappointed  by  the  measures  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  being  still  retained ;  but  any  reversal  of  the  final 
settlement  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  the  contingent,  and  other  obli- 
gations of  His  Highnesses  government,  was  considered  inadmissible. 
There  was,  however,  a  claim  for  surplus  upon  the  management  of 
the  assigned  districts  from  the  commencement,  and  this  was  under 
consideration  for  final  adjustment 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow  the  details  of  hononrs  and  re* 

3  D  2 
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wards,  which  were  conferred  upon  indiTidnalfl  who  had  porti 
HoBonra  and  f A^thfttl  OF  done  good  aervioe  during'  the  mnliaT;  bit  be- 
rewwdi.  ffy^  \^\^  (^Qij  departure  from  India,  in  March  ld<6,  Lad 
Lflid  owminr  Canning  had  the  satiafaction  of  bringing  them  to  a  dose. 
iMVM  lodia.  Xj^  ]2e  was  leaving  Lidia,  addieaaea  from  all  aectiou  of 
the  community,  both  Engliah  and  native,  bade  him  an  affecdcHuie 
farewell ;  and  it  waa  evident  that  the  first  fierce  clamour  aguost 
his  clemency  had  been  softened  by  a  late,  bnt  full,  recognitiao  of 
m  deiui  ^^  justice  and  necessity.  But  India  and  his  snxtfti«! 
had  proved  too  much  for  hia  oonatltatioD,  and  be  diri 
shortly  alter  his  arrival  in  England,  on  June  17.  The  Us: 
and  goyemor-general  of  the  company  had  become  the  vke- 

<^»»*'^i*^'  roy  of  the  Queen,  and  during  his  term  of  oiSoe  hd 
had  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  fiercest  storm  that  had  em 
broke  over  the  English  power.  Future  historians,  whik  dp? 
may  notice  his  natural  slowness  of  conception  and  of  actioii,  viH 
not  fail  to  recognise  the  inherent  firmness  and  unostentatious  gnit- 
ness  of  his  character,  which,  through  the  douUe  storm  of  Kd^M 
animadversion  and  the  fierce  contest  of  the  matiny,  enaUed  bis 
to  surmount  both  in  an  honest,  unswerving,  practical  endeavour  &> 
do  his  duty  to  his  oountzy,  and  to  the  people  committed  to  ka 
charge.  At  the  worst  period,  and  when  surrounded  by  plai^ 
stricken  men,  he  never  lost  confidence  in  himnelf  or  his  meiiE. 
and  his  calm  courage  and  perseveranoe,  while  they  cheered  9b^ 
encouraged  every  subordinate  authority,  gained  him  an  eventoal 
success,  the  value  of  which  will  be  enhanced  by  time. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

VIOKBOTALTIBS  OF  LORD  ELGIN  AKD  BIB  JOHN  ULWJUafCBy 

1862  10  1865. 

LoBD  Eloik,  who  had  been  employed  as  H.M.'s  plenipoteotisrf 
Lord  Eiirtn  ^  China,  and  had  brought  the  tranaacticms  there  to  i 
•acceedaaa  couclusion,  wss  appointed  Lord  Canning'a  suoomsoo; 
T  cero7.  ^^^  asBumod  the  office  of  Viceroy  of  India  on  Btarch  1^ 
t1^Si7^m  1862.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  was  appointed  finsiKt 
flnMre!'^ ^'  minister,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Laing,  who  had  retired; 
Appointment  '^^  ^^®  Legislative  Council  of  India,  extended  under 

»>^iuon.     ^®  ^^^"^  ^  ^®  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^f  °^^  contained  thrp* 

native  members,  all  men  of  note  and  mark :  the  ^ 

Rajah  uf  Puttiala,  Bajah  D6o  Narr^  Singh  of  Benans,  vd 
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Eiajah  Diiikur  Hao,  the  miniBter  of  Sindia.    Three  gentlemen  not 
belonging  to  the  eeryioe,  Mesan  Cowie,  Fitzwilliam  and  Forbes, 
gmre  aa  appearance  of  freedom  and  representative  constitution  to 
an  aaaemblj  which,  for  latter  times,  had  been  too  restricted.    On 
Febmarj  6, 1868^  Lord  Elgin  left  Calcutta  for  the  upper  proyinces, 
holding  public  receptions  or  durbars,  which  were  attended  by  the 
chiefs  and  nobles  of  the  various  districts  through  which  i>nrb«r 
he  passed.    That  at  Agra  was  a  most  magnificent  spec-  **  ^'^ 
tacle,  and  again  collected  the  princes  of  Rajpootana  and  Central 
India,  as  had  been  the  case  under  Lord  Canning.    The  viceroy 
proceeded  to  Simlah;  but  he  was  already  suffering  DMtbof 
under  a  chronic  disorder,  and  on  his  return  he  died  at  ^'^  '^'^ 
Dhurmsalls,  in  the  Himalayas,  on  November  20,  1863.    Hb  brief 
tenure  of  office  allowed  of  no  opportunity  or  proof  of  his  capacity, 
suid  was  simply  one  of  routine.   During  its  continuance,  wihibee 
a  conspiracy  among  the   Wdhdbee  fanatics  of  Fatna  ^oiupinej, 
^waa  found  to  have  extended  to  Sittima,  on  the  Afghan  frontier, 
and  to  have  had  for  its  design  a  rising  of  Mahomedans  in  the 
eaat,  as  well  as  in  the  west,  with  considerable  sympathy,  if  not 
aaaistanoe  in  money,  from  the  south.     Had  not  the  conspiracy 
at  Pataa  been  discovered  and  checked  by  the  local  magistrate,  Mr. 
Tayler,  early  in  1867,  it  might  have  assisted  the  rebellion  in  some 
degree ;  but  though  the  bitter  spirit  and  malignant  intention  of 
the  latter  attempt  were  clearly  manifest,  its  impotence  was  patent 
to  all  but  its  originators. 

The  idea  of  a  new  Mahomedan  conspiracy  in  India,  however, 
excited  apprehension  in  England :  and  the  locality  in  which  armed 
demonstration  had  occurred,  Sitttoa,  on  the  north-west  frontier 
of  the  Punj&b,  demanded  the  presence  of  one  who  should  be  able 
to  apply  personal  acquaintance  with  the  people  to  the  suppression 
or  prevention  of  war.    Sir  John  Lawrence,  therefore,  girjoiin 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Lord  Elgin.  Though  not  desiring  |[^J|[,^^ 
office,  he  at  once  responded  to  the  call,  and  proceeded  ^leenv. 
to  Calcutta  without  delay.    Meanwhile  the  campaign  against  the 
Sitt&na  fanatics   had  assumed   somewhat  formidable  cmumIsb 
dimensions.     Other   Afghan  hill-tribes   were  taking  ^^^ 
part  with  the  Sittina  rebels ;  and,  as  it  wss  termed,  the  tuM^et. 
'Umbeyla  campaign/  threatened   to  bring  about  a  coalition  of 
all  the  Afghans  of  the  mountains  against  the  British  propoMd 
power,  and  an  invasion  of  the  Punj&b.   General  Neville  ,«»««•«»»• 
Chamberlain,  who  had  conducted  the  first  operations,  was  severely 
wounded,  and  a  retirement  of  the  forces  from  what  appeared  to  be  a 
fruitless  mountain  warfare — a  warfare  which  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Akbur  had  caused  the  destruction  of  a  fine  army — ^was  almost 
determined  upon  by  the  Council  of  Calcutta,  in  spite  of  the  remons- 
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tmnoes  of  Sir  Hugb  Rom,  who  had  saoceeded  Lard  Clvde  u 
commander-in-chiet  At  this  eriauy  Sir  William  Ikat- 
Seiiilr'm^  son,  the  governor  of  MadraSy  reached  Calcutta^  to  ttt 
^Z'^iS^  «»  ▼icttoy  till  the  axrivai  c^  Lotd  Elgin's  muxsmsg. 
rvfMitr.  He  saw  at  once  the  inadTisafaility  of  xetiremeot,  sad 
Tbe  vtnheyift  directed  Sir  Hugh  Rose  to  press  the  operstiona  agaiait 
^ewH""  t^®  fanatics.  This  was  dune  with  spirit  and  jadgBKst 
and  during  the  fnsning  month  the  primary  object  d 
the  campaign  was  attained,  and  snlmiiflacm  made  bj  the  chisfe  d 
the  frontier  tribes. 

In  many  respects,  both  operations  were  remailuibla.  Thi 
Deuf !•  of  Sittiioa  fanatics  resided  chiefly  in  the  town  and  dktiie 
operetiont.  ^f  Mulka,  on  the  north  side  of  a  moantaia  whsi 
separated  the  Indus  from  the  Kabool  rirer,  juat  above  tha? 
junction;  and  Mulka  could  only  be  approached  through  tb 
territories  of  other  mountain-tribes,  the  Eusofxyea  and  Boosim 
with  whom  there  was  no  intention  of  interfering.  On  October 
20,  1803,  the  British  force,  which  consuted  of  two  English  ■»: 
aix  native  regiments,  advanced  to  the  Umbeyla  paaa,  a  prodsBo- 
tion  having  been  issued  to  explain  the  motive  of  the  campsigR 
As  it  progressed,  the  people  were  found  civil  and  obliging;  bat 
near  Umbeyla,  shots  were  fired,  a  skirmish  ensued,  and  far  ssvebI 
days  in  succession  the  fighting  was  almost  continuous,  the  object 
of  the  enemy  being  to  close  the  pass  behind  the  Britiah  fem. 
On  the  2tfth,  the  position  which  had  been  taken  up  wiw  attacked 
with  much  resolution  by  a  large  body  composed  of  men  hosL 
Sw4t  and  from  Mulka,  who  had  joined  the  Bon&iis  of  Umbejli. 
The  enemy  was  repulsed  in  every  attack ;  but  it  waa  impoj«ibi« 
not  to  see  that  progress  onwards,  into  even  wilder  defiles,  mi 
without  supplies!,  was  impossible,  and  that  were  any  advs&ce 
made,  the  pass  behind  must  inevitably  be  dosed.  Fttws  ikt 
time  the  army  took  up  its  position  and  began  to  dear  a  roai 
until  November  20,  there  were  daily  combats,  attended  with  mwb 
actual  hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  '  Eaglecrag '  picket  waa  tiria 
taken  by  the  enemy  and  retaken,  and  in  his  last  and  third  asnalt 
for  its  recovery,  General  Chamberlain  was  badly  wounded.  Be- 
inforcements  were,  however,  coming  up,  and  the  force  held  its 
ground,  now  less  molested  than  before;  but  the  enemy  were 
known  to  be  collecting  men  in  large  numbers.  This  was  tbe 
period  at  which  retirement  was  contemplated  by  the  Council  ci 
Calcutta,  but  opposed  by  Sir  William  Denison ;  and  when  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  was  at  liberty  to  give  the  necessary  order  for  advance, 
it  was  made  effectively. 

For  some  days  negotiations  with  the  Akhoond  of  Swat,  soii 
other  heads  of  tribes^  had  been  in  progress ;  but  thej  came  to 
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nothing,  and  on  December  16,  General  Gamock)  now  in  command, 
moved  to  attack  the  enemy'e  position  at  Jjaloo,  about  sneeeMfui 
two  miles  distant,  with  his  whole  force.     It  was  yery  JJSSy-J'  *^* 
strong,  and  held  by  some  thousands  of  the  enemy;  potiuun. 
but  it  was  stormed  with  a  rush,  and  the  Afghans  fled.    Umbeyla 
-was  assaulted  next  morning,  the  enemy  retiring  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains  above,  with  the  exception  of  one  party, 
which  attacked  the  28rd  Native  Infiintry  and  Pioneers,  sword  in 
hand,  and  did  conriderable  mischief,  but  were  in  tum  put  to 
flig'ht.    The  Bon&irs  now  submitted,  and  a  party  of  them  Tolun- 
teTed  to  accompany  a  detachment  of  English  troops  to  Mulka 
and  destroy  the  place.    The  Tillage  was  found  deserted,  muiu 
hut  the  powder-factory  was  blown  up,  the  houses  ^p*""^ 
homed,  and  the  object  of  the  campaign — ^the  lesson  sought  to 
he  impressed  on  these  rude  tribes,  that  no  resistance  or  difficulty 
of  access  could  prerent  the  attainment  of  a  desired  object— seemed 
to  be  duly  appreciated.    On  Christmas-day,  1863,  the  force  left 
the  Chumla  ralley,  and  regained  the  plains ;  but  the  road  which 
had  been  made  by  the  troops  was  immediately  destroyed. 

In    1862-1803,   the    cessation    of  supplies    of    cotton   from 
America,  owing  to  the  dyil  war,  produced  a  corre-  ri^  iq  ^^^ 
sponding  demand  for  Indian  produce,  and  the  prices  ^'  «>t^B. 
rose  an  enormous  extent    Sumt  cotton,  of  which  the  former 
value  in  England  was  from  threepence  to  fourpence  a  pound,  had 
risen,  in  cases  of  good  quality,  to  nearly  two  shillings,  while  all 
others  had  increased  in  proportion.    The  value  of  exports  rose  in 
Bombsy  from  43,000,000A  to  (^fiOOfiOOL  sterling  in  a  single  year ; 
and  the  importation  of  the  precious  metals,  silver  and  gold,  was 
of  immense  amount    Nor  was  there  any  sudden  cessation  either 
of  demand  or  extra  value ;  both  were  steadily  maintained.    This 
influx  of  wealth  changed  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Western  India  very  materially,  and  combined  with  wcitern 
the  large  expenditure  on  public  works,  had  the  effect  '"^**' 
of  increasing  the  values  of  food,  of  labour,  and  of  manufactures  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  throughout  India.    Much  apprehension 
was  felt  in  Europe  at  the  immense  absorption  of  gold  and  silver 
by  India ;  but  it  was  unavoidable,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  pay  in  manufactures  only,  for  what  was  exported  under  the 
exceptional  demand. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  January  12, 1864. 
It  is  little  to  eay  he  was  enthusiastically  received  by  ^^,^,^*g, 
all  ranks  and  all  classes,  European  as  well  as  native.  J>'iin 
He  had  many  personal  friends  among  both ;  and  one 
who  had  so  nobly  done  his  piirt  in  the  period  of  alarm  and  dis- 
aster, whose  influence  an<l  exertions  had  so  materially  checked 
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the  tide  of  rebellion^  was  evidentlj  the  moet  fitted  to  follov  izp 
what  Lord  Caaniag  had  begun,  and  in  which  he  him.^lf  had 
borne  so  large  a  part.  As  from  his  seat  in  the  Indian  Coimdl  of 
England  he  had  been  able  to  follow  the  course  of  events  without 
cbecki  so  he  took  up  his  office  at  the  interral  of  a  month,  withoss 
any  break  in  his  knowledge  of  what  was  passing.  He  found  Indk 
at  peace ;  the  Umbeyla  campaign  was  at  an  end,  and  proTincisl 
exhibitions  of  local  produce  and  manufactures  were  began  by  that 
in  the  Punjab,  which  was  eminently  succeseful,  and  zightlj 
directed  by  Sir  Robert  Montgomery. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  did  not  remain  long  in  Calcutta ;  he  po> 
The  xieerof  coeded  to  Simlah  for  the  hot  season,  and  at  the  dose  of 
at  Lahore.  i)^q  monsoou  Went  direct  to  Lahore.  Here,  after  sax 
years,  he  had  the  gratification  of  meeting  his  old  Sikh  friends  sod 
addressing  them  in  their  own  language,  in  an  eloquent  but  simpb 
speech.  He  told  them  of  the  interest  which  the  Queen  of  ^-^glf~^ 
felt  in  them  all,  how  she  had  charged  him  to  be  careful  of  theai. 
and  how  deeply  she  and  Prince  Albert  desired  their  prcMpentr. 
He  reviewed  the  measures  of  his  own,  his  brother^s,  and  sucoesave 
administrations ;  how  taxation  had  been  lightened,  how  canals  sad 
roads  had  been  conf^tructed,  and  how  means  of  education  had  beai 
provided ;  ax|d  concluded  by  a  prayer,  which  must  have  moved  sU 
hearts  present,  that  God  would  guard  and  protect  them,  and  give 
them  all  needful  for  their  benefit  Few  great  assemblies  in  Indis 
have  resembled  this,  at  once  solemn  and  joyful,  with  thankful  i«- 
membrances  of  the  past,  and  bright  anticipations  for  the  future. 

During  1864,  Sir  John  Lawrence's  exertions  to  impioYelhs 
Meunreefor  Condition  of  English  soldiers  in  India  were  begsa 
the  Improve-  earnestly,  and  to  the  last  period  of  his  tenure  of  ofBce 
BnviiBh  never  ceased.  For  their  occupation  and  amusement  he 
^^^^^"'  sanctioned  reading-rooms,  gardens,  workshops,  mesas 
of  athletic  exercise  and  games — in  short,  everything  calculated  to 
improve  their  moral  and  physical  condition.  Nor  were  means  of 
religious  study  and  improvement  omitted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fiK»- 
litated  by  provision  of  religious  works,  and  apartments  for  their 
private  study.  Their  barracks  also  were  surveyed  and  imftroved, 
and  in  many  places  altogether  reconstructed ;  the  old  sanataiiora 
in  the  hill-stations  enliurged,  and  other  localities  in  India  which 
enjoyed  a  cool  climate,  with  fresh  mountain  air,  sought  out.  Nor 
was  sanitary  reform  confined  to  the  location  of  European  troops. 
Outbreaks  of  cholera,  of  fever,  of  small-pox,  fall  so  heavily  and  so 
unexpectedly  upon  India,  that  investigation  of  the  cauaea  by  a 
sanitary  commission,  opened  in  1861,  and  continued  throughoot 
the  country,  not  only  brought  to  light  many  unknown  causes  of 
malaric  influence,  but  suggested  remedial  measures. 
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A  quarrel  with  the  State  of  Bb6taii  was  in  progrew  on  the 
viceroy's  arriyal  in  India,  which  had  arisen  out  of  claims 
b J  the  Bhotanese  L4ma  upon  portions  of  cultivated  ter- 
ritory, called  DooarSy  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  Assam. 
These  had  been  annexed  after  the  province  came  into  possession, 
and  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  paid  annually,  was  agreed  to  in  compen- 
sation*    The  same  arrangement  was  made  with  the  cmat^ot 
Bengal  Dooars,  but  it  did  not  restrain  the  Bhotanese  ^^  ^'^* 
&om  making  inroads  into  them,  kidnapping  British  subjects,  and 
committing  other  excesses.    The  money  payment  was  theiefore 
refused,  until  security  should  be  obtained ;  a  measure  which  led 
to  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  Bhotanese.    In  November  1863, 
the  Hon.  Ashley  Eden  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Tb«Ron. 
the  capital  of  Bhdtan,  with  a  view  to  arrange  a  definite  kJ^Ii? 
treaty,  accompanied  by  a  small  escort.    His  mission  biimiod. 
was  an  unwise  one,  in  every  respect.    It  was  impossible  to  protect 
him ;  from  first  to  last  he  was  ill-treated  and  insulted  by  every 
means  of  indignity,  and  finally  a  release  of  the  Dooars  was  ex- 
torted from  him,  when  he  was  suffered  to  retire. 

His  conduct,  and  the  treatment  he  had  met  with,  alike  produced 
an  outburst  of  indignation ;  and  in  November  1864,  war 
was  declared  agaiost  Bhdtan.    It  was  badly  conducted,  ''^"'^•«**'«*- 
and  the  country  proved  very  unhealthy,  nevertheless,  some  posi- 
tions were  occupied,  and  maintained ;  but  one,  Dew&ngiry,  was 
retaken  by  the  enemy,  with  some  spirit,  and  so  &r  from  the  Bh6- 
taneae  showing  any  disposition  to  submit,  they  appeared  more  re- 
liant in  their  resources.  A  new  campaign  was  therefore  g^^d 
neceesaiy,  and  a  heavy  force  was  assembled.    Dew&n*  camimifB. 
giry  was  retaken,  Dalimkote  captured  and  held ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1865,  by  which  time  the  troops  in  occupation  had  suffered 
frightfully  from  the  climate,  that  it  was  determined  to  conquer 
and  annex  the  whole  territory.    This  produced  a  disposition  to 
treat  on  the  part  of  Bhotan,  and  peace  ensued ;  but  it  vnntt*. 
may  be  said  it  was  purchased,  by  an  agreement  to  pay  cif^JS[S°* 
2o,000  rupees  per  annum  for  the  Bengal  Dooars.    The  ^*  ^^r- 
whole  proceeding,  from  first  to  last,  was  unfortunate  and  ill- 
managed.    Had  sufficient  forces  been  thrown  into  the  Dooars  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  passes  watched,  the  Bhdtanese  might 
have  been  defied  till  they  were  obliged  to  become  suppliants  for 
restoration  of  their  assumed  rights. 
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CHAPIER  XHL 

THB  ABKIiriSTIULTIOK  Or  SIB  lOHK  LAWUXirCB  (cON^MtEfl^, 

1806  10  1867. 


Iv  the  year  1862,  Mr.,  now  Sir  Richard,  Temple  had  been 
T^npi^  Rd-  n^ted  chief  commiBsioner  of  the  '  central  proTinoee,*  ea 
M?h«'eentnii  ^'S?''®?'^^  ^^  previoas  emaller  and  separate  joriadictioDBy 
proTincM.  including  Nagpoor,  the  Saugor  and  Nerbndda  tertitarj, 
and  part  of  Bundelkhund.  It  comprised  an  immense  aiea  of  aboit 
260,000  square  miles,  with  a  very  varied  population,  in  some  loca- 
lities sparse,  in  others  populous,  and  included  scxne  of  the  most 
rugged  country,  as  well  as  the  wildest  aboriginal  tribes  of  India 
To  mould  this  into  shape  as  it  were,  to  connect  prerions  kesl 
systems  of  administration  into  one  harmonious  whole,  reqaired 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  power  of  application ;  and  it  wis 
a  fitting  and  welcome  task  to  a  man  who,  with  great  phyaeal 
energy,  possessed  a  mind  capadous  and  ingenious,  irhidi  had 
already  found  congenial  occupation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Punjab, 
where,  as  well  in  the  revenue  as  the  judicial  departmenta,  Sr 
Richard  Temple  had  gained  considerable  experience.  In  the  centrsl 
provinces,  Sir  Richard's  measures  were  eminently  sncoeatful ;  and 
his  administrative  reports  show  wonderful  powers  of  endunian, 
in  long  and  rapid  journeys,  in  the  constant  overlooking'  of  evc^ 
detail  of  administration,  to  which  alone  the  result  is  attributBU^ 
and  in  his  friendly  intercourse  with  every  native  chief  or  land- 
holder of  the  various  districts.  Larger  in  extent  than  the  Ponjals 
infinitely  more  diversified  in  natural  features,  in  language,  popu- 
lation, and  in  products,  he  had  mastered  all  details,  harmoaM 
all  working  measures,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  future  progren. 
Too  little  is  known  by  the  people  of  England  of  such  undwtakingf 
and  their  results,  or  of  the  means  by  which  they  have  beoa 
achieved ;  of  the  management  by  one  individual  and  a  few  sub- 
ordinates, of  the  affairs  of  provinces  as  large  as  Fiance  or  Spain, 
uniting  many  different  races  and  languages,  and  requiring  daily 
toil  of  which  there  is  little  conception.  Among  such  administra- 
tive exploits,  Sir  Richard  Temple's  tenure  of  the  central  provinces 
claims  prominent  notice ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1865,  ht 
was  able  to  apply  a  gratifying  test  of  the  success  of  his 
exhibition  at  harmonising  measures  in  an  industrial  exhibition  held 
'***^'*  at  Nsgpoor,  to  which  every  district  made  contributiou 
in  produce  and  manufactures,  and  at  which  all  classes  of  the  peciple, 
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from  the  aemi-Mtvage  aborigines,  Odnds,  Bheela,  and  Eookooa,  to 
the  civilLsed  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  for  the  fint  time  in  their 
history  mingled  together  in  common.  After  the  preceding  war, 
devastation,  and  bloodshed,  the  effects  of  Sir  Richard  Templets 
labours  are  more  than  ordinarily  gratifying  to  contemplate ;  and 
few  of  the  provincial  administratiTe  reports  possess  so  high  and  so 
Taried  an  interest  as  his. 

The  great  influx  of  money  into  Bombayi  and  the  enormous 
fortunes  suddenly  realised  by  adroit  speculators,  pro-  Rnniuof 
duoed  a  mania  of  local  joint  stock  companies,  which  t,T>n' ',1^''^ 
exceeded  in  its  results  anything  that  had  ever  before  Bombay. 
appeared  in  India.    Old  means  of  inyeetment  trebled  and  quad- 
rupled, for  the  time,  in  actual  value.    The  shares  in  a  company 
formed  for  the  reclamation  of  land  from  the  sea  rose  to  twelve 
times  their  value— 1000/.  to  12,000/.  and  upwards — and  others  in 
proportion.    With  a  plethora  of  wealth,  the  wildest  schemes  were 
entertained  and  put  into  execution;    but  after  the  custom  of 
such  events,  the  collapse  was  as  sudden  as  the  rise^  and  many 
were  ruined.    Nor  was  it  till  the  end  of  the  year,  that  p^^^^^ 
commercial  confidence  was  in  some  degree  restored,  port  on 
Similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Bombay,  Colaba  and  ^^* 
Backbay  reclamation  schemes   and  companies  of  Bombay,  was 
the  Port  Canning  Company  of  Calcutta.    As  year  after  year  the 
navigation   of  the  llooghly  became  more  difficult,  the  MutUh, 
another  branch  of  the  Ganges,  east  of  Calcutta,  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  site  of  a  new  commercial  capital ;  a  railway  was  constructed 
from  Calcutta,  and  warehouses  were  built;    but  although  the 
navigation  was  much  easier  from  the  sea,  no  large  »hips  ascended 
to  the  new  Port  Canning,  and  the  scheme,  if  not  entirely  aban- 
doned, became  abortive.    The  only  chance  of  the  new  port  being 
frequented  appears  to  lie  in  the  sU«am  of  the  Ilooghly  becoming 
too  shallow  for  large  vessels. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  under  review,  the  college  of  civil 
engineers  for  the  north-western  provinces  was  founded  Q^^^^^  f^ 
at    Roorkhee;    an   establishment  which,  whether  in  cwn 
regard  to  Europeans  or  natives,  has  already  sent  forth  f*>iindcd  at 
many  able  men,  and  is  in  active  operation.    The  institu-       '    *** 
tion  owes  its  origin  to  the  suggestions  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  who, 
as  a  means  of  employment  for  many  unemployed  officers,  con- 
sidered that  a  public  college  course  woidd  be  the  best  method 
of  fitting  many  for  the  department  of  public  works — a  hope  which 
has  been  fully  justified. 

The  year  ]  8GG  is  memorable  from  the  great  famine  of  Orissa. 
There  had  been  a  failure  of  rain  in  the  season  of  18C5,  p«niin«ia 
and  scarcity  began  to  prevail,  which  passed  into  abso-  o*^*^ 
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late  fiunine  almost  without  notice,  and  oertainlj  withoiot  pre- 
caadon.  Till  it  had  reached  an  alarming  height,  the  goTenuDent 
of  Bengal  were  inactive;  and  the  time  passed  hy  in  which 
supplies  of  grain  could  have  heen  sent  hy  sea.  When  the  people 
were  perishing  in  thousands,  no  vessel  could  approach  the  coast, 
and  the  supplies  forwarded  by  land  were  utterly  insufficient  to 
meet  the  general  wants.  The  lieutenant-governor  c^  Bengil, 
Sir  Cecil  Beadon,  and  his  Council,  defended  themselvea  to  ihs 
best  of  their  power ;  but  thej  could  not,  and  did  not,  escape  ike 
severe  animadversions  of  the  viceroy  and  of  the  press  of  lgn|rl««i. 
Lord  Napier,  governor  of  Madras,  took  active  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  under  his  juxisdietion ;  and  at  a  later  period, 
Orissa  was  relieved;  but  the  inteimediate  deetruction  of  hk 
was  estimated  at  2,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  human  sufFeriiif 
had  been  incalculably  great.  A  plan  had  been  formed,  heSan 
the  famine,  of  taming  the  waters  of  the  Mihinuddy 
irrtgmctoa       river  to  use  in  the  irrigation  of  the  Delta  of  Orisea,  sod 

^^^  the  works  were  under  execution  by  a  private  oompanj. 
After  a  long  discussion,  which  much  retuded  their  progresa. 
the  company,  for  want  of  means,  was  obliged  to  make  ov&  its 
works  to  Government. 

The  Currency  Commission,  which  was  instituted  in  this  year, 
oamney  applied  itself  laboriously  to  the  questions  of  silver,  gold, 
quMUon.  mj^  paper  drculation ;  but  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  premature,  as  beyond  a  recommendation  for  the  continued 
trial  of  the  paper  currency,  and  some  suggestions  as  to  detail  of 
working  measures,  it  gave  no  opinion  upon  the  question  of  a 
general  gold  medium,  which  had  many  supportm,  though  it 
recommended  that  gold  should  continue  to  be  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  revenue.  In  the  face  of  the  constantly  fluctuating 
market  value  of  gold,  it  was  indeed  impossible  to  come  to  asj 
other  conclusion. 

In  1866,  Sir  Bichard  Temple  was  promoted  from  the  office  of 
Land  Mttie-  commissioner  of  the  centred  provinces  to  the  politick 
?i!her'in«»-  department,  as  Resident  at  Hyderabad.  He  was  sue- 
centnS'****  ceeded  by  Mr.  Strachey,  who  did  ample  justice  to  his 
provinoet.  predecessor's  immense  exertions,  which  may  be  briefly 
summarised.  New  and  uniform  land  settiements  had  been  ocMn- 
pleted  all  over  the  various  provinces,  and  the  demand  fixed  for 
Irom  twenty  to  thirty  years.  Every  class,  every  individuil, 
general  proprietors  as  well  as  occupants  of  fields,  knew  what 
their  rights  and  obligations  were,  and  all  questions  as  to  pro- 
prietary rights  over  waste  lands  were  settied.  The  police  depart* 
ment  was  reformed,  and  many  native  gentiemen  were  created 
honorary  magistrates,  and  performed  'one-fifth'  of   the  whole 
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bufliness  satiafactorily.     The  dvil  courts  of  the  provincee  were 
enlarged,  and  the  proceedings  simplified ;  and  improvement  was 
manifest  in   the  number  of  suits  instituted,  which  rose  from 
19,000  to  45,000.     1,670  public  Temacular  schools  were  esta- 
blished, and  fifty-six  public  dispensaries  had  afforded  relief  to 
150,000  patients.    Vaccination  was  extended  to  thousands,  and 
sanitary  regulations  enforced  in  towns  and  villages.  Four  hundred 
miles  of  road  had  been  bridged  and  metalled,  and  other  branch  lines 
in  connection  with  the  railway  to  Jubbulpoor  were  under  con- 
struction.    In  addition  to  these,  court-houses,  police-stations, 
barracks,  rest-houses  for  travellers,  churches  and  wells,  might  be 
named ;  but  the  detail,  aft^  all,  would  hardly  convey  an  idea 
of    the  impetus  given  to  this  long-neglected  territory  by  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  or  of  his  practically  benevolent  exertions  in 
securing  it     'Whatever  of  progress,'  writes  his  successor,  Mr. 
Strachey, '  has  been  noted,  was  secured  during  Mr.  Temple's  rule. 
No  such  progress  had  ever  been  seen  in  this  part  of  India  before. 
Much   of  it  may — must  be,  due  to  the  action  of  natural,  com- 
merdal;  and  social  forces ;  but  something,  at  any  rate,  may  have 
been  the  result  of  good  government,  and  must  have  been  due  to 
the  personal  exertions  of  Mr.  Temple — ^to  the  system  he  intro- 
duced, and  the  officers  he  trained.'    Sir  Richard  could  not  indeed 
be  resisted ;  and  while  he  achieved  more  in  practical  results,  un- 
aided, except  by  the  subordinates,  into  whom  he  had  to  infuse 
his  own  energy,  during  his  incumbency  of  little  more  than  four 
years,  these  results  rival,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  any  in  the 
history  of  the  British  administration  of  India. 

On  October  6,  as  Dr.  Cotton,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  on  a 
tour  of  visitation  in  Assam,  he  was  accidentally  drowned,  ^^^^  ^^ 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  Christian  community.    During  aitbop 
his  incumbency,  he  had  laboured  very  zealously  and 
effectually  in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  had  visited  every  station  in 
his  vast  diocese,  and  had  stimulated  the  ministers  of  religion  by 
his  example  and  discipline;  and  a  very  sincere  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  admirable  labours  was  recorded  by  the  viceroy  in 
council. 

In  conformity  vrith  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  government 
of  India,  two  provincial  high  courts  were  established  in  ^^  |,| ,, 
1866,  one  for  the  PunjAb  at  Lahore,  one  for  the  north-  coaru 
western  provinces  at  Agra.  These  were  presided  over  by  ** 
chief  justices  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  serve  as  the  local  courts 
of  appeal,  from  all  lower  courts,  as  well  as  courts  of  first  instance. 
The  question  of  irrigation  in  India  had  been  warmly  taken  up 
by  Lord  Cranbome  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  ^^   ^^^ 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  the  deplorable  famine 
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of  Oriaa  had  opened  the  way  to  a  clearer  peioeptioD  of  Ae 
neceasity  and  practical  value  of  these  useful  works.  The  aeaicilj 
of  rain  in  that  province  had  heen  followed  bj  floods  almost  as 
destructive ;  but  the  advantage  of  regular  and  controllable  sup- 
plies of  water  was  not  the  leas  evident  Colonel  Stnchej  was  tbei«- 
fore  sent  from  England  as  commissioner  for  works  of  inigatioe, 
and  arrived  early  in  1867,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  llieae 
great  undertakings;  but  some  time  neoeesarily  idapeed  h^an 
details  could  be  decided  upon.  Even  in  this  year  the  oontianMieB 
of  distress  was  severely  felt  in  Orissa :  and  the  viceroy  stated  at  a 
public  meeting  convened  in  Calcutta,  that  27,000  tons  of  rice 
would  still  be  required,  and  1,600  o^han  children  already,  wztk 
2,000  more  in  prospect,  would  have  to  be  maintained. 

The  census  of  the  central  provinoes,  taken  on  November  5, 1866, 
^^  with  much  care,  was  promulgated  early  in  1867.    The 

onitrai  pro-  result  was  perfectly  unexpected  in  the  great  nujantf 
vinoeg.  ^^  Hindoos  over  Mahomedans,  and  was  aa  foUowa : — 

Hindoos 6,864,770 

Msbomedam 887,982 

7,102,698 

Of  those  classed  under  Hindoo,  were  the  aboriginal  tribes,  nnmber- 
ing  about  two  millions.  The  result  gave  only  seventjHune  souls 
to  the  square  mile,  which  is  attributable  to  tiie  immenee  prepon- 
derance of  forest,  jungle,  and  uncleared,  and  for  the  most  pazt 
uneulturable,  land. 

Little  more  of  general  or  historical  interest  marks  the  year  1867, 
but  as  it  was  dosed  with  a  discussion  in  regard  to  exteasioa  of 
railways,  those  under  completion  up  to  this  period  may  be  bridlj 
noted : — 

1.  Lord  DaIhonsie*a  projected  line  from  Calcutta  to  D^y, 
called  the  East  Indian,  to  be  prolonged  to  Attock,  in  the  Pnojahy 
with  an  extension  south  to  Jubbulpoor. 

2.  The  Great  Peninsular  Railway  from  Bombay  to  Jubbulpoor, 
to  meet  the  East  Indian,  as  w^  as  a  line  md  Shc^poor  to  meet 
the  Madras  line,  near  the  Toombuddra  river,  with  an  exteaaioB 
from  Sholapoor  to  Hyderabad. 

8.  The  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Ahmedabad  line. 

4.  The  Sinde  line,  coimeeting  Sinde  vid  Mooltan  with  the  Esst 
Indian  Une,  in  the  Punjftb. 

5.  The  Oudh  and  Rohilkhund  line. 

6.  The  Great  Southern  of  India. 

7.  Eastern  BengaL 

8.  Calcutta  and  South-Eastern. 

9.  Madras  and  Western  Coast. 

By  the  report  up  to  the  year  under  notice,  it  appeared  tha^ 
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out  of  6,699^  miles  of  projected  rulwaya,  d,034|^  miles  had  been 
completed,  and  1,665  miles  remaiDed  to  be  finished. 

The  whole  of  the  questions  noted  in  this  chapter  sre  of  a  purely 
administrative  character ;  but  as  they  serre  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
greaaion  of  oTenta  in  India,  are  not  without  historical  importance. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  ADMIKISTBATTON  OF  SIR  JOHir  LAWSXNGE   (cOHChded),   1868. 

Tub  details  of  works  of  inigation,  in  opeiationy  in  their  construc- 
tion,  or  projected,  were  reviewed  by  Sir  John  Lawrence 
in   Ooimcll  on  March  SI,  1868,  with  the  following  grwttrngh- 
x^fluhs :—  "^"  '''"^ 

L  In  the  Punj&b : — 1.  A  new  canal  from  the  Sutlej  was  roughly 
estimated  at  2,000,000^  sterling ;  the  work,  it  was  hoped,  would 
be  begun  next  season.  2.  The  remodelling  of  the  Baree  Doo&b 
canal  and  that  of  the  Western  Jumna.  8.  Surrey s  for  canals 
from  the  Sutlej  to  Ferdzepoor  and  Mooltan,  and  for  the  eztenaion 
of  the  canal  system  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 

XL  In  the  North-west  ProTinoes : — 1.  A  new  canal  projected 
from  below  Dehly  to  irrigate  the  Agra  and  Muttra  districts,  at 
the  cost  of  600,000/.  2.  The  improvement  of  the  Ganges  canal 
for  navigation,  in  order  to  complete  a  water  communication  firom 
Lahore  to  Dehly,  Agra,  the  Doo4b  and  Oudh«  3.  Works  in 
Rohilkhund  for  irrigation  and  drunage,  as  also  in  Bundelkhund 
in  respect  to  utilising  the  waters  of  the  three  largest  river&  4  In 
Oudh,  a  canal  from  the  Sarda ;  would  be  not  inferior  to  the  Qanges 
canal,  at  a  cost  of  2,000,000/. 

III.  In  Bengal  several  projects: — 1.  To  utilise  the  waters  of 
the  Gunduk.  2.  A  canal  from  the  Ganges,  near  R^  Mahal, 
perhaps  as  far  as  Calcutta.  8.  A  canal  from  the  Damoodra,  for 
navigation  and  irrigation,  through  the  coal  district  of  Raneegunje, 
to  the  Hooghly.  4.  A  canal  from  the  Soane;  the  project,  origin- 
ally, of  the  Esst  India  Irrigation  Company.  6.  The  works  of  the 
same  company  in  Oiissa,  already  in  progress. 

rV.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  two  promismg  projects  were  in 
course  of  survey. 

V.  In  the  Madras  Presidency : — 1.  The  completion  by  extension 
of  branches  of  the  great  works  on  the  Krishna  and  Godavery 
rivers.  2.  Two  very  large  tanks  near  Madras  itself.  3.  The  ex- 
tension  of  irrigation  from  the  Pennaar  river  into  the  Vellore  dis- 
trict.   4.  A  project  for  the  utilisation  of  the  waters  of  a  river  in 
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TraTancore,  to  be  applied  to  the  province  of  Madum.  5^  Estes- 
aion  and  improyement  of  the  works  of  the  CaTerr  iiTer. 

VI.  In  the  Preaidencj  of  Bombay : — I.  A  project  for  a  laig« 
canal  from  the  Indus  at  Rdree,  to  irrigate  the  Hyderabad  ooQec- 
torate  in  Sinde,  with  improTements  of  other  existing  works.  2.  Is 
Gucerat  a  project,  already  sanctioned,  of  a  canal  from  the  Taptr 
river.  3.  In  Khand^,  a  work  of  irrigation  of  con^derable  im- 
portance, already  in  progress.  4.  In  the  Deccan,  sevezal  under- 
takings in  yariooB  stages  of  progress,  and  seyeral  new  prefects 
which  would  be  submitted  to  Grovemment. 

Yll.  In  Mysore,  a  large  sum  would  be  applied  from  the  smplBs 
revenues  in  furtherance  of  irrigation  works. 

The  Secretary  of  State  had  already  sent  out  thirty  civil 


of  experience,  who  would  be  distributed  to  various  localities,  od 

o^ers  would  follow  in  the  coming  year ;  and  'generaltj/ 

extending      hls  ExccUeucy  States,  '  it  might  be  affirmed  that  ^ 

'^  °'**  Government  of  India  had  taken  all  necessary  steps  to 
inaugurate  the  policy  of  extending  irrigation  to  the  utmost  It 
had  already  established  in  every  province  a  separate  head  to  tk« 
irrigation  branch  of  the  public  works  department^  and  would  be 
ready  to  consider  &vourably  eveiy  pmpoeal  having  in  view  the 
improved  administration  of  this  class  of  works.* 

From  the  foregoing  detail,  which  necessarily  excludes  all  fonner 
works  executed  and  in  actual  working  operation,  it  will 
of  the  be  seen  that  new  irrigation  projects  extended  to  all  the 

uueacioD.  lY^jpQQ  presidendes  of  India ;  that  the  importance  of  such 
projects  had  been  fully  recognised ;  and  that  no  doubt  existed,  not 
only  of  those  detailed  being  executed  as  rapidly  as  funds  could  be 
provided,  but  that  they  would  be  succeeded  by  others  in  eveiy 
province  where  the  means  of  obtaining  water  suppliesy  and  of  di^ 
posing  of  them  to  advantage  in  the  irrigation  of  the  soil^  i^peor  to 
be  practicable  and  profitable.  To  all  such  undertakings,  it  is 
evident  that  the  viceroy  had  given  his  best  consideration  and  oi* 
couragement. 

Small  wars  are  seldom  absent  from  India,  and  early  in  1868^  a& 
wagbnr  insuTTectiou  of  the  Waghurs — an  aboriginal  tribe  is 
Insurrection,  ^g  province  of  Kattiawar,  in  the  Bombay  presidency- 
arose,  which  required  force  for  its  suppresmon.  The  Wiig^hun 
had  originally  possessed  the  district  of  Okamundel,  in  which  thej 
resided,  which  was  sold  to  the  Gdikwar  in  1815.  In  1857,  tiM 
district  was  re-transferred  to  the  British  Government,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  Wdghurs  had  never  abandoned  their  beieditsiy 
occupations  of  plunder  and  lawless  conduct  Collision  with  the 
new  administration  was  inevitable ;  but  a  small  force  under  CqIod^ 
Anderson  encountered  and  routed  a  body  of  them— not,  howeveiv 
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without  losing  two  valuable  officen^  Captains  La  Touche  and 
Hibbert.  A  partial  insuirectiou  of  Bbeels  followed  in  another 
port  of  Guzerat)  but  was  promptly  suppressed. 

The  military  operations  of  the  year  closed  with  a  campaign 
against  the  Afghans  of  the  Black  Mountain,  on  the 
north-west  of  the  Punj&b— near  the  locality  of  the  Mountain 
Umbeyla  campaign — ^who,  like  the  Sittdna  fanatics,  had  ^°*''^^'^ 
been  excited  by  the  W&h&bees  of  Patoa  and  Southern  India ;  a 
atrange  dicumstanoe,  when  it  is  considered  that  those  who  sought 
to  ezdte  rebellion,  and  those  who  entered  into  it,  were  separated 
by  1,600  miles.  But  the  conspirators  were  not  without  system ; 
they  had  forwarded  supplies  and  money,  by  agents,  through  the 
railways  to  their  destination,  and,  no  doubt,  succeeded  in  making 
considerable  preparations.  The  tribe  now  seduced  was  the  Hus- 
sonzye,  inhabiting  the  Agrdr  valley,  in  the  Black  Mountain 
ittDge.  They  attacked  a  police  station  as  a  commencement  of  hos- 
tilitiea,  and  showing  no  dispodtion  to  submit,  a  campaign  against 
them  became  inevitable.  Troops  were  therefore  massed  upon  the 
frontier  under  the  command  of  Qeneral  Wylde ;  and  marching  on 
September  26,  two  brigades  advanced  to  Oghee  on  Octo- 
ber  3,  whence  the  operations  continued  till  the  7th,  when  wyi(i«n 
A  village  belonging  to  the  Pariree  Syeds,  ha?ing  been  ^(*'^^^°** 
destroyed,  the  chiefs  of  several  of  the  clans,  finding  further  resist- 
ance impossible,  came  into  camp  for  terms,  which  were  accelerated 
by  the  results  of  other  attacks  upon  their  positions  and  villages,  in 
which  the  enemy  were  uniformly  routed.  By  the  10th,  however, 
all  had  submitted,  and  the  force  was  withdrawn.  It  was  con« 
aidered  by  many  that  enough  punishment  had  not  been  inflicted 
to  have  a  permanent  effect  in  tiie  prevention  of  outrage ;  but  Gk>« 
reniment  was  satisfied  that  ill-will  would  only  be  perpetuated  by 
the  continued  destnu^on  of  villages,  and  that  the  present  submis- 
sion of  the  dans  might  be  received  in  earnest  of  ftiture  good  be- 
haviour. Enough  had  been  done  on  the  Black  Mountain,  as  well 
aa  at  Umbeyla,  to  prove  that  no  natural  obstruction  and  no  armed 
opposition  could  prevent  progress,  when  it  was  needful,  into  the 
voidest  and  most  inaccessible  regions  of  the  mountains. 

The  question  of  the  western  frontier,  which  had  occupied  all 
successive  Governments  of  India,  from  the  Mahomedaa  period  up 
to  the  present  time,  is  still  an  open  one ;  but  much  progress  has 
been  nolade  in  it,  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
tribes,  though  not  under  our  own  Government,  nor,  indeed,  many 
of  them  under  that  of  Afghanistan,  but  wholly  independent,  are 
becoming  more  amenable  to  dvilised  infiuences  than  before,  while 
the  sharp  lessons  that  have  been  occadonally  read  to  them  have 
not  been  entirdy  without  effect 
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The  Ameer  Dost  Mahomed  of  Afghanistan  died  in  1863L  Vf 
Affatn  ot  ^  ^^®  period  of  hii  death  he  had  not  only  preeerned 
d ?h*of  Doit  P^^*^^  S^^  ^^  ^^  ^®  GoTemment  of  India,  hot 
MBbomed.  bad  maintained  tranquillity  in  his  dominions.  After 
his  death,  though  he  had  appointed  his  son,  Sh^re  Ally  Khan,  to 
succeed  him,  the  nomination  was  opposed  bj  his  brotben  Afsod 
Khan  and  Azim  Khan ;  and  a  series  of  struggles  took  place,  m 
one  of  which  Sh6re  Ally  was  dethroned,  and  Afzool  Khan  becaae 
mtpated  ruler.  He  did  not  live  long  afterwazda,  and  his  sob. 
•ucceMion.  Abdool  Rahmin,  waived  his  claim  in  farour  of  hi« 
uncle,  Azim  Khan,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a  fogitiTe  ia 
British  territoiy.  Ultimately,  however,  Sh^re  Ally  regwised  hL« 
throne,  and  the  opposing  faction  was  gradually  oreroome. 

During  the  whole  of  this  prolonged  contest  the  policy  of  thf 
Policy  of  the  ^ceroy  was  much  criticised  both  in  England  and  ia 
vicerof.  India.  By  many,  especially  in  India  where  a  powtuful 
army  was  burning  for  a  further  field  of  action,  be  was  blamed  frt 
not  interfering  in  force  for  the  support  of  Sh^re  Ally,  or  in  any  cs^e 
for  the  pacification  of  Afghanistan.  "While  in  a  disturbed  conditira, 
it  was  sssumed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Persian,  or  worse,  Rnaaiis 
intrigue :  and  nothing  but  a  decided  interference  in  arms  could. 
it  was  alleged,  prevent  the  Rusmans  from  crossing  the  Qzas  to 
the  assistance  of  Sh^re  Ally,  Azim  Khan,  Abdool  Ratunin,  or 
whichever  party  should  bid  highest  for  their  support  The  aasem- 
blage  of  General  Wylde's  magnificent  force  against  the  Bhck 
Mountain  tribes  gave  colour  to  the  suppositicm  that  a  moremeit 
into  Afghanistan  was  projected:  but  the  policy  of  the  viceroy  w» 
a  perfect  neutrality,  and  was  supported  by  remarkable  reasooiBz 
which  is  well  explained  in  the '  Edinburgh  Review '  of  April,  1S70 
(No.  268).  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  enter  into  the  details  of  tfaesnbject. 
further  than  to  state  that  the  dengns  of  Russia,  should  ahe  h&x^ 
any,  would  only  be  furthered  by  a  fresh  British  advance  into 
Afghanistan,  and  that  the  best  policy  would  be  to  aapport  the 
de  facto  ruler  of  the  country,  without  entering  into  the  intricate 
mazes  of  its  domestic  politics ;  or  that  intrigue  on  the  part  of  Piersii 
was  an  idle  bugbear,  the  weakness  of  which  had  been  alreadr 
sufficiently  demonstrated  to  need  any  fresh  illustration.  It  is  verr 
possible  that  the  army  was  disappointed  by  Sir  John  Lawreoce's 
pacific  policy ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  expediency. 

In  this  year  a  precautionary  measure  was  sanctioned  for  tBe 
Fortifled  construction  of  fortified  posts  in  many  of  the  lai^e 
^*'*-  stations,  as  well  to  protect  the  arsenals^  as  to  ttSbrd 

refuge  in  case  of  need.  That  such  works  would  have  proTed 
invaluable  during  the  mutiny  will  have  been  manifest  from  th^ 
narrative  of  events.   In  thePunj&b,  at  Jullunder  and  Sealkote;  in 
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ladia,  at  Nowgong  in  the  central  proTinces,  at  UmbaUa,  and  at 
Hyderabad  in  the  Decc&n,  these  fortified  arsenals  were  to  be  con- 
structed, while  at  Mooltan,  at  Pesh&wur,  and  Rawul  Pindee  more 
extensiTe  forts  were  to  be  executed.  It  is  perhaps  a  strange  fiact, 
thaty  with  the  exception  of  the  presidencies,  the  English  hare 
erected  no  fortifications  in  India.  In  a  few  localities,  as  at  Deh^, 
Allahabad,  and  Agra:  Ahmednugger  in  the  Deccan,  Bellaiy, 
Vellore,  &c.,  native  fortifications  have  been  improved,  and  used 
as  magazines ;  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  country  do  they  exist, 
and  the  siege  of  Dehly  formed  an  impressive  lesson  against  trusting 
them,  in  case  they  were  constructed,  to  any  but  English  soldiers. 
In  barracks,  indeed,  the  expenditure,  under  Sir  John  Lawrence's 
administration,  had  been  munificent,  nearly  seven  millions  sterling 
having  been  applied  to  this  purpose  alone. 

The  details  of  purely  administrative  measures  are  subjects 
hardly  fitted,  by  their  local  and  often  intricate  character,  Legitiatire 
f4>r  discussion  in  a  manual  of  history :  but  a  few  belong-  e"«e*n»entfc 
in^  to  Sir  John  Lawrence's  incumbency  may  be  briefiy  enumerated. 
The  Municipal  Improvement  Act  of  1868  was  applied  to  the  for- 
mation and  guidance  of  municipalities  in  the  north-west  provinces. 
The  local  municipal  committees  consist  of  a  proportion  of  ofiicial 
and  non-ofiicial  members,  and  their  duties  are  the  conservancy  of 
to-vens  and  villages,  and  their  improvements ;  the  expenses  being 
defrayed  from  taxes  levied  on  houses  and  the  octroi  duties  which 
have  been  imposed.  Under  the  operation  of  this  Act  much  has 
already  been  effected,  especially  in  the  conservancy  of  towns,  a 
subject  much  neglected  before ;  and  as  an  incitement  to  efforts  in 
local  management  of  details,  which  were  almost  beyond  the 
proTince  of  the  collector  or  magistrate,  they  are  practically  useful 
and  encouraging. 

Two  Acts~XIX.  and  XXVIII. — of  1865  are,  however,  of  more 
important  character.  The  former  relates  to  the  rights  Tennnry 
of  cultivators  in  Oudh,  the  latter  a  similar  measure  in  <iu«^i<»*> 
regard  to  the  Punjftb.  By  these  Acts,  the  definitions  of  the  rights 
of  tenants,  whether  hereditary  or  at  will,  and  so-called  tenant- 
right  upon  improvements,  are  expressed  and  confirmed;  but 
neither  measures  have  passed  without  strong  opposition  and 
lengthened  discussions,  into  which  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  In 
taking  up  the  subject,  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Sir  John 
I  Awrenoe  to  secure  the  rights  of  hereditary  occupancy  of  land  to 
those  who  have  possessed  them  for  generations.  Such  tenancies 
are  well  known  and  well  defined  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  where, 
BO  long  as  the  stipulated  rent  or  land-tax  was  paid,  the  occupant 
had  a  proprietaiy  right  in  the  land  he  cultivated.  Other  tenants, 
being  tenants  at  will  without  hereditary  right,  had  occupancy 

3e2 
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from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease  as  miglit  be  agreed.  In  the  ease  ei 
Oudh,  hereditary  right  was  defined  by  a  thirty  years'  oocopBDCj, 
dating  back  from  Febroary  1856 ;  but  it  is  advanoed,  and  peihape 
admitted,  by  the  cultLvators,  that  there  are  no  elaasee  in  Ondh  to 
which  the  designation  of  hereditary  oocapant|  or,  as  he  would  fee 
termed  in  Bombay  or  Madras, '  Merasdar,'  can  be  ap^ied;  and  tfe 
Talookdars  of  Oodh  have  protested  against  the  inteifereooe  whisk 
a  recognition  of  such  rights  would  inyolye.  £quaUy  in  ths 
Punj&b,  rights  which  in  other  parts  of  India  have  been  guarddd 
with  the  most  jealous  care  by  the  people,  and  respected  by  all 
preceding  natire  governments,  as  before  explained,  are  appareotlT 
unknown  or  unclaimed,  and  are  thus  accounted  for  by  Sir  J<^ 
Lawrence : — '  Under  the  Sikh  rule,  the  position  of  the  heredifiaiT 
cultivators  was  practically  very  much  on  a  par  with  that  of  jbo> 
prietors  in  the  same  TilUge.  And  although  the  Sikha,  in  their 
social  relations  to  each  otiier,  set  a  high  value  on  pK^nktair 
rights  in  land,  more  particularly  when  these  were  anoestzal,  the? 
rulers  acted  very  differently,  and  cared  little  who  held,  or  vha 
cultivated,  these  lands,  provided  that  the  revenue  waa  punetadlj 
paid.' 

This  exemplifies  the  present  condidon  of  the  Punjab  henfitaiy 
tenures,  and  shows  the  results  of  dLsturbed  and  oppressive  admxni?* 
trations,  which  not  only  did  not  protect  existing  rights  in  land,  bifi 
overthrew  them  in  mere  condderation  of  revenue.  The  oooditioi 
of  Gudh  exhibits  exactly  the  same  result,  from  the  same  causes. 
The  hereditary  landholders  had  been  unable  to  retain  their  rights 
in  opposition  to  a  grasping  administration  in  the  Punjab,  and  to 
the  unlimited  and  unquestioned  power  of  the  TalobicdarB  is 
Gudh. 

Sir  Joho  Lawrence's  motive  in  these  Bills  was  the  protectiiQB. 
by  legal  recognition,  of  the  hereditary  occupant,  and  the  secuntr 
of  his  tenure :  and  considering  the  additional  value  which  land  is. 
India  is  acquiring  under  a  settled  government  and  moderate  aseea^- 
ment,  there  is  no  question  that  Sir  John's  large  experience  led  his 
directly  to  the  root  of  the  question,  in  the  establishment  of  defioits 
rights,  and,  therefore,  titles  to  the  laud,  wherever  they  could  be 
proved.  The  working  of  these  two  Acts  is,  therefore,  a  subject  of 
much  interest,  but  certainly,  as  yet,  undefinable ;  and  in  the  caaa  of 
hereditary  occupants,  cannot  £ul  to  ensure  the  gratitade  of  thoee 
concerned  on  a  pdnt  which,  in  former  settlements  in  the  Bengal 
presidency,  had  been  much  or  entirely  overlooked,  and  whidi  a 
the  Punj&b  and  in  Oudh  might  have  shared  the  same  &te  in 
being  irredeemably  swept  away,  but  for  his  wise  and  timely  inte^ 
position. 
At  the  dose  of  1868,  Sir  John  Lawrence's  term  of  office  having 
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nearly  expired,  Earl  Mayo,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  under  Mr. 
Disraeli*8  administration,  was  appointed  viceroy,  and  ^^^^ 
arrived  in  Bombay  before  the  end  of  the  year.    If  appointed 
Sir  John  Lawrence's  policy  as  viceroy  be  reviewed,  it  ^  ^'^^' 
vriH  not  be  found  baiien  of  fruit.    The  long  list  of  ad-  Review  of 
ministrative  acts,  his  adjustment  of  progressive  measures,  f|l[^,!^^ti 
his  extension,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  education,  his  pouey. 
liberality  in  public  works,  his  Bills  for  the  protection  of  tenants  in 
Oudh  and  in  the  Punjab,  are  peculiarly  his  own,  and  may  be 
flex>arated  from  the  heterogeneous  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council.    All  evince  a  benevolence  of  purpose,  a  deep  desire  to 
further  and  secure  the  interests  of  the  people  whom  he  had  known 
BO  long,  and  over  whom  he  became  in  turn  chief  ruler.     His 
foreign  policy  was  peculiarly  his  own,  and  has  not  been  impugned. 
With  all  these  great  points  in  his  favour,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  having  by  Ids  mere  presence  and  authority  repressed  latent 
disaffection,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  role  was  not  popular  as 
viceroy,  though  it  was  great  and  powerful.    His  own  service  was 
doubtless  jealous  of  a  member  who  had  belonged  to  their  ranks  and 
had  overstepped  all ;  yet  there  was  no  one  who  watched  more 
vigilantly  over   its  rights,  or  whose  patronage  was  more  pure. 
Popularity  in  India,  however,  unless  accompanied  by  corresponding 
vigour,  is  the  lowest  meed  of  praise  that  can  be  accorded  to  a 
viceroy,  and  was  a  distinction  never  sought  by  Lord  Lawrence,  or 
attempted  to  be  sought,  either  from  Europeans  or  frt>m  natives. 
Enough  for  him  that  he  did  his  duty,  strictly,  sternly  perhaps, 
without  bending ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  character  and  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Lawrence,  apart  firom  his  Punjab  acts,  will  rise  in 
proportion  with  the  lapse  of  time.    On  his  retirement  from  the 
office  of  viceroy,  his  long  and  great  services  were  recognised  and 
rewarded  by  his  elevation  to  the  peerage. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  adxinisibahov  of  barl  kato,  asd  covclxtsion  : 

1869  TO  1870. 

Thb  appointment  of  Earl  Mayo  to  the  office  of  viceroy  was 
severely  criticised  and  opposed  both  in  England  and  in  India;  and 
indeed  to  succeed  one  so  perfectly  conversant  with  the  affairs  of 
India  as  his  predecessor,  was  to  induce  a  comparison  which  might 
prove  disadvantageous.  Earl  Mayo  belonged  to  the  ConservatiTa 
party  of  England ;  but  his  appointment  was  nevertheless  ratified 
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by  Mr.  GlAd8tone*s  Whig  Cabinet — a  ynae  measure  in  velaDoQ  to 
the  people  of  India,  as  proving  to  them  that  the  onan  coasdez^i 
moat  capable  would  be  selected  for  their  goTemoTy  wit]io«it  i^ 
ference  to  home  politics.  Bat  the  progress  of  Earl  Mayo,  while  it 
has  surprised  those  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  has  folly  jn^iSed 
^  . »  .  the  selection  oriffinally  made.  Wm  ffreat  capacitT  has 
qiuuiflcA-  been  developed,  and  the  expenenoe  he  la  gaining  mu 
fair  to  place  him  in  the  rajik  of  the  moat  iUistxioas 
men  who  have  preceded  him.  Among  all  classes,  European  asd 
native,  he  has  established  a  widespread  populazitj  and  respedt 
as  much  due  to  his  public  measures  as  to  his  magnificent  hotp- 
tality.  So  far,  indeed,  he  appears  to  be  one  of  thoee  chacactcz? 
which  can  only  be  estimated  by  having  been  placed  in  a  podtioa 
in  which  his  natural  powers  are  increased  by  exendse  of  giea 
responsibilities.  Unfettered  and  unprejudiced  by  anj  fmKT 
association  vnth,  or  opinion  upon,  Indian  questions,  and  withc>ut 
any  former  local  ties,  he  is  able  to  apply  a  fire«li,  clear,  Kid 
powerful  judgment  to  the  consideration  of  all  local  a&iis,  asd 
to  the  general  well-being  of  the  empire.  The  results  of  a  years 
incumbency  leave  little  room  for  comment,  though  oTenta  haT« 
already  occurred,  not  only  to  develop  great  and  indefpeaideat 
decision  of  character,  but  to  afford  a  key,  as  it  were,  to  futioc 
results. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Lawrence  has  been  briefly  necked 
Foreign  ^  ^^  ^^  chapter.  It  was  strictly  non-interferent  as 
poUc7.  regards  Afghanistan,  but  reticent — ^perh^is  overmu^ 

While  it  professed  to  encourage  Sh^re  Ally,  the  ruler  ol  Af- 
ghanistan, it  was  cold  in  demeanour  and  in  practical  effect  ^  and 
Lord  Mayo,  while  he  strictly  retained  the  principles  of  non- 
interference, went  a  step  fiurther,  in  giving  to  the  Ameer 
Sh^re  Ally  hearty  and  generous  recognition,  assistance,  sod 
hospitality.  There  may  have  been  obstacles  to  such  a  couise 
during  Lord  Lawrence's  viceroyalty  which  have  not  tianspirBd. 
If  this  were  the  case.  Lord  lilayo  availed  himself  of  the  fim 
moment  at  which  they  were  withdrawn  to  redeem  his  predfr- 
cesser's  views  from  a  coldness  which  might  grow  into  positive  maris 
of  mistrust,  if  not  aversioui  on  the  part  of  the  Ameer.  A  coidiil 
invitation  to  Ameer  Sh^re  Ally  to  visit  India,  and  confer  upon 
matters  relating  to  Afghanistan  and  the  security  of  the  fiontier, 
The  Ameer  ^^  therefore  forwarded  to  Eabool,  and  was  responded 
r!»iS  4e'  ^  ^^  *^®  ^*^™®  spirit  in  which  it  wss  given.  On  Maich 
%iceroy.  27, 1869,  the  Ameer  met  the  viceroy  at  Umballa,  sod 
was  sumptuously  feled  and  entertained  :  receiving  not  only  pre- 
sents of  great  intrinsic  value,  but,  what  was  of  more  consequence 
to  him,  entire  recognition  of  his  rights  and  position^  with  means  of 
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defending  them  in  a  supply  of  arms,  and  a  money  subsidy  of  twelve 
lacs  of  rupees,  or  120fiOOL  per  year.  By  this  generous  proceeding, 
£arl  Mayo  has  not  only  secured  the  personal  attachment  of  the 
Ameer,  but  enabled  him  to  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  British 
reflources  in  India,  of  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  condition  of 
its  people  in  comparison  with  his  own,  which  can  hardly  fail  of 
having  future  good  effect.  The  results  of  the  Ameer*8  yisit,  the 
honour  which  was  accorded  to  him,  together  with  the  good 
feeling  which  existed  on  both  sides,  ha?e  ere  now  become  known 
to  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  Central  Asia.  They  have  already 
effected  much  that  was  needful  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Ameer's 
power;  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  only  recognised,  but 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  yiceroy,  backed  by  all  the  re- 
sources at  his  disposal,  cannot  fail  to  repress  intrigue  and  disaffec- 
tion. Under  such  circumstances,  the  peace  and  gradual  improye- 
ment  of  Afghanistan  can  hardly  be  doubtful ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  its  people  not  to  perceive  that  all  bitter  memories  of  the  past 
have  given  place  to  more  generous  and  hopeful  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government 

Following  the  brilliant  reception  of  Ameer  Sh^re  Ally,  the 
discovery  of  a  considerable  estimated  deficit  in  the  Apprehended 
budget  of  the  year  1868-09  was  an  unlocked  for  and  JlSj^V?!**** 
unpleasant  contingency  which  had  not  been  anticipated,  i<*«s~w> 
and  the  financial  report  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  was  met  with  sharp 
oriticiam  in  India  and  England.  In  this  question  the  viceroy  is 
now  engaged.  Retrenchments  and  an  enhanced  income-tax  are 
not  less  unpopular  measures  now  than  they  have  ever  been  found 
to  be ;  but  the  necessity  for  real  economy  cannot  be  relaxed,  and 
vrhile  the  actual  condition  of  the  revenue  cannot  be  exactly  as- 
certained until  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  by  a  vigorous  effort  this  temporary 
check  may  be  overcome,  and  by  the  period  of  the  budget  of 
1809-70  that  the  proper  equilibrium  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
may  be  attained  and  confirmed. 

tVliile  these  pages  were  being  written,  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  the  second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  had  com-  ^^^^ 
pletedatouroflndia.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  Decem-  PrinoeAUnd 
ber  22, 1869,  in  his  noble  frigate  the  '  Galatea,'  and  was  '^  "  *** 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  loyal  welcome  and  rejoicing. 
He  was  entertained  with  truly  regal  pomp  and  splendour  by  Earl 
Mayo,  and  invested  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Star  of  India  by 
him  as  its  Grand  Master,  amidst  a  gathering  of  native  princes  and 
nobles,  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan,  such  as  Calcutta  never  wit- 
nessed before,  nor  may,  perhaps,  witness  again*  The  events  are 
too  recent  to  need  any  description  in  these  pages ;  and  while 
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the  progreas  of  the  prinoe  was  marked  hj  eager  wekome  aod 
profuse  hospitality,  English  and  native,  tfarooghout  the  countiT, 
its  moral  effect  in  &miliariaing  the  people  of  India  wi^  ths 
royal  family  which  now  rules  them,  in  uniting  the  bond  betwesi 
the  native  and  alien  races,  and  in  securing  the  grateful  adoww- 
ledgment  of  the  Queen  for  her  son's  reception,  can  hardly  he 
proflpeeu  of  Overrated.  With  this  event,  the  year  1869  doaed  b 
i>7<L  India,  amidst  profound  peace  and  ^peneral  lejddog, 

and  the  year  1870  opened  with  their  continuance.  The  dood  cf 
suffering  with  which  1869  was  overcast  in  the  north-west  psovinoes 
and  Rajpoot&na,  by  the  fiEunine  which  prevailed,  has  also  deued 
away,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  abundance  may  ensue  in  th« 
coming  harvest.  At  this  happy  juncture,  therefore,  this  hiatcay  d 
India  closes. 

As  a  student's  manual  only,  necessarily  restricted  in  size,  it  has 
coneinding  ^^  impossible  to  review  events  as  they  have  occmrBd 
remark*.  y^f^  ^]|q  fulness  which  can  only  be  attained  in  aa 
elaborate  histoiy.  Yet  it  may  be  hoped  that  sufficient  detail 
has  been  given  to  induce  the  student  to  follow  up  the  wo^ 
of  the  various  historians  of  India,  which  will  not  fail  both  to  io- 
struct,  and,  by  their  wonderful  and  varied  interest,  to  gratify  him. 
From  the  dim  early  ages  of  Aryan  invasion  to  the  estabHahmeBt 
of  Hindoo  power;  from  the  decadence  of  that  power  under  1I&- 
homedan  invasion  and  dominion,  to  the  establishment  of  the  sway 
of  the  Christian  nation  of  England  over  both,  the  long  record  of 
more  than  8,000  years  has  been  completed  through  the  varied 
stages  of  progress—from  aboriginal  savagery  and  barbaiism,  to  the 
civilising  influences  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.  Of  the  Hindoo 
Hindoo  period,  the  records  are  indeed  scanty ;  but  from  the 
period.  literature  and  science  which  have  survived,  there  is 

evidence  that  during  its  existence  the  Aryan  people  were  as  ^  in 
advance  of  their  Western  brethren  in  intellectual  culture  as  thej 
are  now  below  them,  and  that  what  they  were  then  in  religion,  is 
capacity,  in  Ingenuity,  and  in  social  habits,  so,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  now.  Three  thousand  years — a  period  of  time  hudly 
realisable  by  mere  numbers — ^has  seen  change  certainly  among  them ; 
but  comparatively  it^has  been  very  slight,  and  the  institutian  of 
caste,  and  the  religion  of  Brahma,  still  resist  the  influencee  of 
Mahomedanism  and  Christianity.  If  other  impressions  are  gaining 
strength  in  the  land  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching  and 
secular  education,  they  are  necessarily  slow  of  development;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  recently-declared  Brahmdiam^  fitua 
which  much  appears  to  be  expected,  is  not  Christianityi  bat  the 
resuscitation  of  that  simple  Theism  which  was  the  religion  of  tb« 
y^dia  4,000  years  ago,  and  as  yet  has  made  a  very  limited  progresa 
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What  the  future  of  the  great  Hindoo  race^  for  the  most  part  Aryan, 
may  be,  is  at  present  dark;  but  may  become,  under  Divine  guidance, 
bo^  bright  and  glorious. 

Through  all  the  Mahomedan  period  and  its  TariationS|  the  student 
has  been  conducted  with  more  ample  definition  of  events  M«bomedan 
than  the  Hindoo ;  for  the  Mahomedans,  wherever  they  f^f^oi, 
settled  or  conquered,  have  furnished  excellent  historians,  and  India, 
in  this  respect,  has  proved  no  exception.  Their  magnificent  con- 
quests, their  splendour,  their  cruelty,  their  often  savage  fanaticism, 
Uieir  massacres  of  '  infidel  *  Hindoos,  and  their  occasional  benevo- 
lence and  statesmanlike  greatness,  in  laws,  in  revenue  settlements, 
and  in  political  measures,  have  been  followed  as  nearly  and  fully 
as  was  practicable.  That  they  had  deteriorated  in  all  great  quali- 
ties long  before  the  virtual  destruction  of  their  power  by  the 
Mahrattas,  will  be  evident  from  the  events  which  followed  the 
reign  of  Aurungaiebe,  their  only  monarch  who  can  be  said  with 
truth  to  have  been  Emperor  of  India.  What  remains  of  their 
period  of  sway  are  magnificent  mosques,  mausoleums,  palaces, 
and  fortresses,  unequalled  in  the  world :  memorials  of  individual 
and  dynastb  wealth,  and  greatness  only.  There  was  no  science  and 
no  literature  to  survive.  It  has  been  a  &vourite  subject  with 
popular  writers  to  contrast  the  comparatively  niggardly  spirit  and 
feeble  execution  of  English  works  with  those  of  the  Mahomedans, 
and  to  depreciate  what  has  been  efifected  by  India's  last  con- 
querors ;  but  the  accusation  was  unjust  and  unmerited.  English- 
men, though  they  might  govern  large  provinces,  were  yet  poorly 
paid  in  proportion  to  Mahomedans  in  the  same  positions ;  and  where 
the  one  might  spend  enormous  sums  upon  his  mausoleum,  might 
found  mosques  and  colleges,  or  build  a  palace  from  the  revenues 
at  his  disposal,  the  corresponding  English  ofiicer  lived  in  a  humble 
luDgalow,  accounted  to  his  government  for  every  penny  he  col- 
lected, and  when  he  died  rested  under  a  simple  stone  or  monument. 
Mahomedan  emperors  made  no  roads,  no  harbours,  and  but  few 
bridges  or  canals — ^these,  too,  defective  in  scientifio  construction. 
Yet  they  ruled  for  more  than  700  years  with,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  the  resources  of  the  whole  of  India  at  their  disposal. 

The  English,  who  have  struggled  into  local  power  during  the 
laat  hundred  years,  were,  for  the  first  half  of  it,  little  ^^2,^^^ 
more  than  commercial  adventurers,  who,  when  the 
opportunity  occurred,  and  they  were  insensibly  drawn  into  the 
existing  local  struggles,  struck  in  boldly  for  supremacy,  and  won 
it ;  and  in  the  record  of  the  last  half  of  the  century  must  the 
effects  of  their  progress  be  looked  for.  Gradual,  very  gradual,  and 
perhaps  timorous  at  first,  it  received  its  final  impetus  from  the 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  and  since  then  has  never  stopped.  The  early 
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rigid  conserrative  policy  ia  regretted  bj  toBny;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  EngHsh  ciyiUaation  is  not  Indian,  and  that  to 
have  urged  on  what  existed  in  England  before  a  way  had  been 
provided  for  it  in  India,  would  have  been  to  incor  a  risk  which 
might  have  lost  all  that  has  been  gained. 

So,  now  at  last  the  field  is  open,  and  the  progress  wiit  and  sore, 

England  can  look  with  pride  upon  many  thousands 

greM  under    of  milcs  of  metalled  and  bridged  roads  constnicted — 

'      ^^'  over  mountain^passes,  and  through  forests,  where  before 
there  were  barely  foot-tracks ;  over  riven  at  thmr  highest  floodi, 
morasses,  and  plains,  impassable  in  the  monsoons,  now  traveTs- 
able  with  safety  in  all  seasons ;  to  15,000  miles  of  railways  iriiieh 
will  be  eventually  constructed— of  which,  as  stated  by  Lead  Mayo 
at  Jubbulpoor  in  April — 4,000  miles  are  already  opened,  1,000  are 
in  progress,  and  9,000  are  about  to  be  immediately  commenced, 
canyiog  with  them  greater  civilising  influences  than  it  is  possible  yet 
to  imagine,  while  they  enlaige  the  commerce  and  develop  the 
resources  of  the  countiy;  to  several  thousands  of  miles  of  nav^aUe 
and  irrigating  canals,  the  only 'rivals  to  which  are  the  ancient 
Hindoo  irrigation  works  of  the  Madras  presidency ;  to  at  let$t 
15,000  miles  of  electric  telegraph ;  to  a  uniform  and  certain  portal 
system  at  a  very  low  rate ;  to  a  progressive  system  of  paUie 
education ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  throughout 
India,  in  contrast  with  the  never-ending  strife,  rapine,  and  butdieiy 
of  the  Mahomedan  and  Mahratta  periods.    Of  the  early  Hindoo 
ages  the  records  are  indeed  dimmer ;  and  yet,  from  what  has  been 
ascertained,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  condition  of 
the  country  was  not  materially  difierent     For  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  at  least,  there  are  unvarying  records  of  war  sod 
desolation,  till  they  culminated  in  the  acts  of  the  Mahrattas  sod 
Pindh&rees ;  and  from  these,  as  from  all  other  public  acouxges, 
the  power  of  England  has  delivered  the  long-euffering  people  of 
India.    Greater  than  these  are  the  moral  effects  of  universal  secority 
of  property,  the  rapid  progression  of  national  wealth,  industry,  and 
intelligenoe,  and  the  conversion  of  purely  military  and  predatoiT 
classes  into  productive  members  of  the  community.     It  is  no 
little  triumph  to  have  been  able  to  turn  swords  into  ploughshtres 
among  alien  races ;  and  yet  the  examples  of  the  MAhrattis,  tiM 
Sikhs,  and  many  other  classes,  are  examples  which  admit  of  no 
denial    Let  the  student  review  in  his  mind  the  results  of  natiTe 
rule  which  this  history  has  furnished,  and  he  will,  I  think,  be 
unable  to  resist  the  conviction  that  tiie  intervention  of  En^d 
at  the  crisis  of  confusion,  and  striving  for  mastery  at  whidi  it 
purred,  was  providentially  directed  and  sustained. 

"^^.is  at  once  admitted  that  the  condition  of  some  parts  of  the 
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Mahomedan  period  have  had  their  parallel  in  European  history : 
that  its  fierce  contests,  its  fanatical  massacres,  may  find  equiva* 
lenta  in  Christian  nations,  and  that  the  murders  and  jf^^. 
assassinations  of  its  kings  and  princes,  and  tortures,  »«<*«°*> 
have  had,  too,  their  Western  representatives.  But  while  the  West 
emerged  out  of  comparative  barbarism  into  a  brilliant  civilisation, 
the  Indian  Mahomedan  had  not  altered ;  nor  has  he  shown  as  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  any  symptom  of  regeneration ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  change  is  hated  and  avoided,  except  by  those  upon  whom 
orthodox  Mahomedanism  hangs  more  loosely  than  upon  their 
forefathers. 

Enough,  however,  of  comparison  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
English  rule  may  not  be  loved,  may  not  be  everywhere 
popular ;  but,  tested  by  the  fierce  convulsion  of  the  25512701*. 
Mutiny,  and  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  Maho- 
medan rule  at  its  hundredth  year  of  existence,  it  is  more  popular, 
and  better  loved.  It  has  in  it  no  element  of  pomp  or  display,  by 
wHich  the  imaginations  of  an  excitable  people  can  be  enthnJled ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  hard,  perhaps  mechanical,  adherence  to 
routine,  just  to  the  people,  painstaking  and  hardworking — it  is 
sincerely  respected.  It  prevents  and  suppresses  crime,  and  it 
dispenses  justice  to  all :  it  is  honest,  because  its  servants  are  incor- 
ruptible either  by  money  or  influence,  and  the  test  of  rebellion 
only  served  the  more  firmly  to  establish  its  power  and  its  pre* 
ference  over  that  of  the  native.  It  is  rapidly  creating  wealth  by 
development  of  natural  resources  and  their  employment,  by 
extension  of  production,  and  by  internal  and  external  commerce ; 
while  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  State  in  the  civilised 
world  shows  more  practical  benevolence  in  the  dedre  for,  or  uti- 
lisation of,  improvement,  than  the  widespread  British  provinces 
of  India. 

Urged  as  they  are  by  example,  by  encouragement  to  exertion, 
and  by  surrounding  progress,  it  is  painfully  evident  how 
backward  and  defective  most  independent  native  States  native 
Still  remain  in  ordinary  means  of  protection,  justice,  or 
public  convenience  to  their  people,  and  how  slow  they  are  to  adopt 
more  enlightened  measures  of  reform.     Wherever  elements  of 
improvement  exist  in  them,  they  will  continue  to  develop  progress, 
and  to  maintain  their  positions :  wherever  they  fail,  they  must 
inevitably,  in  process  of  time,  drop  into  the  great  and  irresistible 
tide  of  advancement  which  is  fast  spreading  over  the  land.    Mean* 
while  England  does  not  wait.    The  history  of  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  administration  of  the  Crown  shows  not  only  no  halting  or 
faltering  in  purpose,  but  the  reverse.    The  desire  of  England  is 
India's  greatness,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  as  an  essential  part  of 
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her  own ;  and  the  aiinple  but  affectmg  prayer  of  Queen  Yietoizu. 
which  closes  her  proclamation  to  the  people  of  her  domimooe^  is 
this: — 

'Mat  thb  God  of  aix  powsb  gbakt  xnsro  trs,  akb  to 
raosE   m  AtrrHOSiTr  xtitbieb   ttb,  btkksqtr  to    caebt   on 

IHSSB  OUB  WIflHBB  FOB  THB  eOOS  OF  OUB  PEOPLE.* 


APPENDIX 

To  Page  120,  Booh  IL 

KBAX'K)0]>-DBBir  AsMHD  BuxsHT  obserres  in  his  Histoxy  that  Feruse 
introduced  many  excellent  laws,  which  were  current  in  his  time. 
Among  others  were  the  following  regolations : — ^The  first  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  practice  of  mutilating  criminals — a  mode  of  punishment 
which  he  would  not  allow  to  be  inflicted  on  any  of  his  subjects,  Ha- 
homedan  or  Hindoo;  the  second  regulation  limited  very  much  the 
demand  on  eultiyators,  by  which  he  increased  not  only  the  population 
but  the  revenue.  ....  He  caused  his  regulations  to  be  carved  on 
the  Muqid  of  Fer6zabad,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
■ample. 

*  It  has  been  usual  in  former  times  to  spill  Mahomedan  blood  on 
trivial  occasions,  and  for  small  crimes  to  mutilate  and  torture  them  by 
cutting  off  the  hands  and  feet  and  noses  and  ears,  by  putting  out  eyes, 
by  pulyeristng  the  bones  of  the  living  criminal  with  mallets,  by  burn- 
ing the  body  with  fire,  by  crucifixion  and  by  nailing  the  hands  and 
feet,  by  fiaying  alive,  by  Uie  operation  of  ham-striitging,  and  by  cutting 
human  beings  to  pieces.  Ood,  in  His  infinite  goodness,  having  been 
pleased  to  confer  on  me  the  power,  has  also  inspired  me  with  the  dis- 
position, to  put  an  end  to  these  practices.  It  is  my  resolution,  more- 
over, to  restore,  in  the  daily  prayers  offered  up  for  the  royal  family,  the 
names  of  all  those  princes,  my  predecessors,  who  have  reigned  over 
the  empire  of  Dehly,  in  hopes  that  these  prayers,  being  acceptable  to 
God,  may  in  some  measure  appease  His  wrath  and  ensure  His  mercy 
towards  them.  It  is  also  hereby  proclaimed  that  the  small  and  vexa- 
tious taxes  under  the  denomination  of  Cotwally,  &c.,  payable  to  the 
public  servants  of  Government,  as  perquisites  of  ofilcers,  by  small 
traders;  that  licences  for  the  right  of  pasturage  from  shepherds  on 
waste  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown ;  fees  firom  flowersellers,  fiishsellers, 
cottoncleaners,  silksellers,  and  cooks ;  and  the  precarious  and  fiuctua- 
ting  taxes  on  shopkeepers  and  vintners,  shall  henceforward  cease 
throughout  the  realm ;  for  it  is  better  to  relinquish  this  portion  of  the 
revenue  than  realise  it  at  the  expense  of  so  much  distress  occasioned  by 
the  discretionary  power  necessarily  invested  in  tax-gatherers  and  officers 
of  authority ;  nor  will  any  tax  hereafter  be  levied  contrary  to  the  written 
law  of  "the  book." 

*  It  has  been  customary  to  set  aside  one-fifth  of  all  property  taken  in 
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war  for  the  troops,  and  to  reserve  foTir-fifths  for  the  GorernmeBL  It 
is  hereby  ordered  that  in  future  four-fifths  shall  be  distriboted  to  tb 
troops,  and  one-fifth  only  leserred  for  the  Crown.  I  will  on  aU  occa- 
sions cause  to  be  banished  from  the  realm  persons  oouTicted  of  t]» 
following  crimes : — Those  who  profess  Atheism  or  who  maintsin  schods 
of  yice ;  all  public  servants  oonvicted  of  corruption,  as  well  as  persoes 
paying  bribes.  I  have  myself  abstained  from  wearing  gaudy  silk 
apparel  and  jewels,  as  an  example  to  my  subjeets.  I  have  eonsidered 
it  my  duty  to  repair  every  public  edifice  of  utility  constmctfld  by  mj 
predecessors— such  as  caravanserais,  musjids,  wells,  reservoirs  of  water, 
aqueducts,  canals,  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  schools — and  have  alies* 
ated  considerable  portions  of  the  revenue  for  their  sapp(»t.  I  hsi^ 
also  taken  pains  to  discover  the  surviving  relatives  of  all  perMos  wk 
suffered  ftom  the  wrath  of  my  late  lord  and  master,  Mahomed  Togfahik, 
and  having  pensioned  and  provided  for  them,  hava  Ganaed  them  to 
grant  their  full  pardon  and  forgiveness  to  that  prxnoa,  in  the  pnEoee 
of  the  holy  and  learned  men  of  their  age,  whose  signatares  and  stth 
as  witnesses  are  affixed  to  the  documents,  the  whole  of  which,  as  bt 
%  as  lay  in  my  power,  have  been  procured  and  put  into  a  bo^  and  de- 
posited in  the  vault  in  which  Mahomed  Toghluk  is  entombed.  I  hen 
gone  and  sought  consolation  ftom  all  the  most  learned  and  holy  na 
within  my  realm,  and  have  taken  care  of  them.  Whenever  my  soldifiEi 
have  been  rendered  inefficient  for  service  by  wounds  or  by  age,  I  bste 
caused  them  to  be  pensioned  on  full  pay  for  life.  Two  attempts  ksfB 
been  made  to  poison  me,  but  without  effect.' — ^Extract  from  '  Hiatoiy  of 
the  Rise  of  the  Mahomedan  Power  in  India,'  Briggs's  'Trans,  of  FBiisb* 
tta,'  vol.  i.  ppr  162-164. 
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INDIAN    STATISTICS. 

Teb  annual  '  Statistical  Abstract  relating  to  British  India '  has  bea 
issued  by  the  India  Office : — 

It  states  that  there  are  910,853  square  miles  of  territory  under 
British  administration,  containing  a  population  of  155,S48,090  soul^; 
the  native  States  tmder  the  Government  of  India  comprise  (as  far  as  esa 
be  ascertained)  646,147  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  46,245,868; 
and  the  foreign  States  comprise  188  square  miles  under  the  Frendi 
Government,  with  a  population  of  203,887,  and  1,066  square  mil« 
under  the  Portuguese  Government,  with  a  population  of  313,263. 
The  total  presents  an  area  of  l,558,2d4  square  miles,  and  a  popnl^tioo 
of  202,111,127  souls.    In  those  portions  of  British  India  for  which  the 
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occapations  of  the  people  are  stated,  not  including  Bengal  (Lower  Pro- 
vinces) or  Bombay,  60,000,000  among  102,000,000  are  described  as 
engaged  in  agriculture;   53,000,000   are  males,  48,000,000  females; 
78,000,000  are  Hindoos,  17,000,000  Mahomedans,  1,700,000  are  Par- 
Be«a,  Jains,   and  Buddhists ;  1,000,000  are  Sikhs,  and  623,875  Chris- 
tians, 57,421  of  these  being  Europeans.    The  gross  revenue  of  British 
India  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1869,  was  49,262,691/.,  and  the 
gross  expenditure  in  India  and  England,  53,407,334/.,  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency of  4,144,643/.;    the  public  debt  amounted  to   102,866,189/., 
and  the  interest  upon  it  to  5,025,014/.    Revenue,  expenditure,  debt, 
and  interest  are  all  higher  than  in  any  other  of  the  ten  years,  1860-69, 
included  in  this  little  volume  of  statistics.    The  imports  into  British 
India  by  sea  in  the  financial  year  1868-69,  including  treasure,  amounted 
in  value  to  50,943,191/.,  and  the  exports  to  53,706,830/.    The  imports 
of  merchandise  amounted  to  35,793,767/.;    among  them  were  cotton 
goods,    15,483,476/.;    cotton  twist   and    yarn,    2,531,656/.;     metals, 
manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  3,211,408/.;  metal  manufHctures, 
451,379/.;   railway  materials,  1,526,780/.;  machinery,  730,295/.;  raw 
silk,  703,840/.;  silk  goods,  381,836/.;  woollen  goods,  722,262/.;    ap- 
parel, 483,551/. ;  jewellery  and  precious  stones,  370,637/. ;  salt,  683,455/. 
The  exports  included  raw  cotton  of  the  value  of  19,707,877/. ;  cotton 
goods,   twibt   and    yams,    1,329,944/.;     opium,    10,695,654/.;     dyes, 
3,023,146/. ;  grain  and  pulse,  2,650,898/. ;  jute,  and  jute  manufactures, 
2,070,242/. ;  raw  silk,  1,269,468/. ;  seeds,  1,927,989/. ;  coffee.  1,111,027/. ; 
hides  and  skins,  1,230,932/.;   tea,  974,519/.;   ivory  and  ivory  ware, 
224,802/. ;  saltpetre,  310,757/.    The  moneys  coined  at  the  mints  of  the 
several  presidencies  in  the  year  amounted  to  5,457,083/.,  almost  all  silver. 
The  Oovemment  currency  notes  in  circulation  averaged  10,145,533/.; 
the  reserve  in  coin,  6,618,191/.     The  expenditure  on  public  works 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  in  the  year  1868-69  was  7,040,000/. — 
viz.,  2,400,000/.  on    military  works,    829,321/.    on    civil    buildings, 
2,561,505/.  on  public  improvements,  and  1,249,174/.  on  establishmenta, 
tools,  plant,  &c.    The  expenditure  by  the  Government  on  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  year  was  590,452/. ;  the  average  attendance  of  pupils 
reached  757,767,  in  schools  and  colleges  belonging  to  or  aided  by  the 
Government.      The  number  of    letters  and  newspapers  transmitted 
through  the  post-office  of  British  India  in  the  year  reached  74,664,817 
— a  great  advance  on  previous  years.    The  troops  employed  in  British 
India  in  the  year  were  184,858 — 64,858  being  Europeans  and  120,000 
natives.   The  number  of  emigrants  embarked  from  British  India  is  stated 
at  13,358—6,377  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies,  5,014  to  British  Guiana, 
and  1,967  to  Mauritius.    Railway  progress  has  already  been  reported 
by  Mr.  Juland  Danvers. — Homeward  Mail,  Avgu^t  19,  1870. 
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feated by  the  Bmpeiur  Akbor  a3  Vm- 
balla,  264.    And  again  eKHpaa  t»  cte 
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Bionntahn,  m.  Defeats  tbe  Imptrkl 
weaenl  In  tlie  PonjAb,  SM.  Defenda 
MAnkote,  Imt  nirraDdert,  SA6.  Betlres 
toto  Bengal,  SM 

hmed  Niiam  Shah,  King  of  Ahmed- 
nn^er,  reUered  t^  Mahomed  B^gorra, 
King  of  Onierat,  187.  Bedoces  the 
K6nkan,  SOT.  Defeata  the  Bahmnny 
S«nara]fl,  S07.  Fonnds  the  city  of 
Ahmednuggor,  308.  Bedeges  Dowlnt- 
»bad,  Irat  raiaee  the  siege,  306.  The 
fort  giren  np  to  him,  308.    Hie  death, 

hmed  Nizam  Shah,  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Ahmednugger,  818.  The  raooeMlon 
dlspatod,  818.  ProTided  with  an 
estate,  814.  Bepigns  all  pretensions  to 
the  ktagdom,  814 

limed  Shah,  sncceeds  to  the  throne  of 
Guxerat,  294.  Killed,  294 
tamed  Shah  AbdaUy,  King  of  Afghanis- 
tan, 888.  Advancei  into  the  Panj4b, 
886.  Gains  posBession  of  Lahore  and 
Mooltan,  886.  Defeated  hj  Prince 
Alunod,  886.  Betams  to  Afghanistan, 
bnt  exacts  a  promise  of  tribate  from 
tlM  PnnjAb,  886.  His  second  InTsslon, 
420.  Obtains  the  oesidon  of  the  Pun  j&b, 
420.  Beaents  an  attack  of  the  vlsler  on 
the  PunjAb,  431.  Attack*  and  {Sunders 
Dehl7.  421,  426.  His  plunder  and 
massacre  of  Muttra,  421.  Besisted  bj 
tbe  Tlceroy  of  Oodh  end  the  JSts,  421. 
Appoints  NuJeeb-ood-Dowlah  to  the 
command  of  the  imperial  army,  422. 
Snters  the  Punj&b,  and  defeats  the 
Mahrattas,  448.  DefeaU  them  totally 
at  the  battle  of  Panipnt,  449,  460. 
Holds  the  Afghan  territory  of  Dehly, 
461.  His  dominions,  451.  Betams 
frdtn  India,  456 

hmed  Shah  Bahmuny,  King  of  the 
Deccan,  defeated  by  Znflur  Khan  of 
Gtiserat,  186.  Again  defeated  in 
Khand^sh,  186.  Defeats  Hooshnng 
Qhoory,  King  of  Malwah,  141 
hmed  Siah  Bahmuny  II.,  placed  on  the 
throne  of  the  Deccan,  188.  Marries 
tbe  sister  ol  the  King  of  Beegapoor, 
202.  His  death,  188 
hmed  Shah  Wully  Bshmuny,  King  of 
tbe  Deccan.  See  Khan  Khanan  Bah- 
mnny 

hmed  Oboory,  Prince  of  Malwah,  set 
aaide  by  the  Tisier,  143 
hmedabad  fbnnded,  186.  The  archi- 
tecture oC,  185.  Besieged  by  rebels, 
264.  Who  are  defeated  by  the  Emperor 
▲kbur,  386.  MosnffSr  Shah  defeated 
and  drlTso  fltnn,  386.  Taken  by  as- 
■anlt  by  Qenerai  Ooddard,  498 
hmednngger,  at  war  with  Berar,  198. 
Which  is  defeated,  198.  And  annexed 
to  Ahmednugger,  198.  At  war  with 
Be^apoor,  306.  Tbe  Klsam  Shahy 
djnasty  of,  307-311.  Foundatloa  of 
tbe  city  of,  308.  Confusion  in  the 
kipgdom  of,  870i    The  f oct  inwted 


AXB 

by  tha  Moghuls,  and  dettonded  bj 
ChAnd  Beebee,  widow  of  AUy  AdU 
Shah,  270.  Besieged  again  and  cap- 
tured, 371.  The  territory  of,  invaded 
hy  the  King  of  Beejapoor,  298.  Tbe 
fort  of.  besieged,  but  the  sie|[e  raised, 
398,807.  Berar  annexed  to,  309.  Dis- 
puted soooession  to  the  throne,  818. 
The  Tsrlous  claimants,  818.  The  fort 
besieged  by  Prince  MoorAd  Mirsa,  814. 
Captured  b7  the  Moghuls,  371,  818. 
Becaptnied  by  Mullik  Umber,  820. 
Who  is  compelled  to  relinquish  it,  822. 
Part  of  the  dominions  of,  given  to 
Mahomed  AdU  Shah  of  Beejapoor,  829. 
Attacked  by  SiTi^ee,  887.  R*str«at  of 
the  Bmperor  Aurongxebe  upon,  where 
he  propoees  to  establish  his  principal 
camp,  856.  Fort  of,  sorrenderod  to  the 
Mahrattas,  446.  Captured  by  General 
WeUesley,  565.  Insurrection  of  the 
Ramooeees  in  the  province  of,  616 

Ajfeet  Singh,  Bana  of  Jondhpoor,  selset 
Ajmere,  and  allowed  to  keep  it,  873. 
Made  governor  of  Agra,  872 

Ajeet  Singh,  murders  Sh^ra  Singh,  668. 
Seised  and  put  to  death,  668 

Ajmere,  taken  by  the  Mahomedans,  and 
plundered,  92.  SeUled  by  Kootub-ood- 
deen,  92,  98.  Taken  by  Sooltan  Mah- 
mood  Khiljy,  148.  Seized  by  Ajeet 
Singh,  872 

Ajunta,  cave  tem)des  at,  69 

AJcbur,  Prince,  afterwards  Bmperor  of 
India,  his  birth  and  birthplace,  288. 
DefeaU  Slknnder  Shah  Soor,  King  of 
Dehly,  948.  Marries  his  cousin,  Ru- 
seoa  SooItAna,  2A0.  Joins  his  father 
Hoomayoon  at  Peshawur,  251.  And  in 
defeating  the  Patan  army,  351.  Sno- 
oeeds  his  fBtixtr  in  the  empire,  358. 
Couditionof  hisdomiuiunaat  this  time, 
368.  Makes  his  friend  Beiram  Khan 
prime  minister.  354.  Pursues  and  de- 
feato  Sikunder  Shah  at  Umballa,  254. 
Loses  Agra  and  Dehly,  36A.  Marches 
sgainst  the  PatAns,  256.  Whom  he 
defeats  at  Paniput,  255.  His  general 
Khisr  Khan  defeated  by  Sikunder  Shah 
Soor,  256.  Who  is  driven  into  Bengal. 
256.  Becomes  undisputed  master  or 
North- Western  India,  256.  Dismisees 
his  minister  Beiram  Khan,  257,  268. 
Determines  to  rule  alone,  258,  359. 
SUtb  of  the  empire  at  this  time,  358. 
Instances  of  his  princely  conduct,  860. 
Merries  a  Hindoo  princess  of  Sumbhul, 
361.  His  treatment  of  the  Hindoos, 
361.  Defeats  the  confederate  Usbek 
chiefii,  361, 362.  His  ability  and  trm- 
ness,  368.  Betnms  to  Agra,  363. 
MtJuB  a  tour  of  the  provinces,  363. 
Changes  the  gOTemor  of  Malwah, 
368.  Besieges  Chittoro,  which  he  cap- 
tures, 368.  Takes  Bnntnnbhore,  368. 
Birth  of  his  sons  SsUm  and  MoorAd, 
368.  Marries  the  daughter  of  the  Ba- 
jah  KulUaa  Mul.  of  Bhikaners,  368. 
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Fooiidi  thfl  dtjr  0*  FottdipoBr  akrr, 
t64.    Birth  of  hU  third  loii,  DanM, 
t64.    M«k«acMnpiJgnlntoOwMt, 
S64.    The  king  of  which  mOmUm,  «4. 
BadnoM hii ooDtins, IM.    I'l'rt*^^*^ 
bis  ponoDfll  hwkvwy,  ««4.    BfMllan 
In  (Somt,  964.    The  wbd*  dafarted 
by  the  emperor  at  Ahmedab^,  »J. 
AJUMzea  Bengal  and  Behar,M6.    Hiii 
OMMqiie  and  bnildinga   at  Am  and 
Fattehpoor,  3M.    The  PnnjAb  invaded 
br  hisbrother  Mahomed  Hakeem  Mixsa, 
966.    Whom  heoompeli  to  retrert  to 
Knbool,  966.    Sendi  hla  ion  Moortd  to 
pazniehlm,966.    The  Kii^of  0». 
hJb  defeated  by   Mlna   KhM.    966. 
Akbnr  drawn  into  dlfl>ntea  in  the  Deo- 
cMi.  967.    Marriage  of  his  ddeat  aon 
Selim,  967.     Sendi  ezpeditiona  into 
Kadunere  and  against  the  Afghans  of 
BwAtandBIioiir,267.  Annexes  K**- 
BMxe.  268.    Visits  Kashmere  and  Ka- 
bool,   968.    Besides  at  Lahore*  968. 
Joonagorh  captured  by  his  general, 
Mina  Aaees,  968.     Appoints  his  son 
MoorAd    governor    of    Malwah,   96». 
Bef  naal  of  the  kings  of  the  Deocan  to 
acknowledge  his  snpremacy,  969.  Kan- 
dahar and  its  dependencies  made  orer 
to  him,  969.    Extent  of  his  empire  at 
this  time,  269.  Terms  made  by  Ahmed- 
nagger,  270.    Berar  ceded,  970.    The 
battle  of  Soopa,  970,  9n.  Becalls  Khan 
Ehanan  from  Berar,  971.     Loeea  his 
Bon  MoorAd,  971.    Proceeds  himself  to 
the  Deccsn,  leaving  his  ion  Selim  in 
charge,  271,  811.     Berieges  and  cap- 
tores  Abmednugger,   271,  816.     Con- 
fines the  royal  family  of  Abmednugger 
in  OwRlior,  816.    And  Assegurh,  972. 
Annexes  KbandAsh  finally,  272.  Death 
of  bis  son  Daniel,  972,  978,    BebeDion 
of  his  son  Selim,  972.    The  emperor 
returns  to  Agra,  972.    His  friend  and 
minister,  Abool  Pnal,  mnrdered,  979. 
His  reconciliation  and  forglvenefls  of 
his  son,  278.    His  illness,  978.     And 
death,  274.     His  mansoleam  at  Agra, 
274.      Beview  of    his  character  and 
adminUtration,  974-981.    His  revenue 
and  population  of   bis  empire  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  979,  980.    His  per- 
sonal appearance,  980, 981.  Forbids  the 
Annexation  of  Berar  to  Abmednugger, 
809.    Which  is  nevertheless  done,  809 
Akbnr,  Prlboe,    son    of  the   Emperor 
Anrungaebe,  accepts   the    throne  of 
Bajpootana,   844.      Betreats    to  the 
Deocan,    844.      Takes    refuge    with 
Bnmbbajee,  848 
Akbnr  Khan,  son  of  Dost  Mahomed,  de- 
feats the   Sikhs   in   Ftebawnr,  687. 
Heads  the  insurgent  Aijghan  ohiefs, 
649.    Shoots  Sir  W.  Macnagbten,  650. 
AzrCves  before  Jellalabad,  654.  Boated 
by  the  garrison,  6*5 
Akr4m  Khan,  son  of  Dost  Mahomed,  joins 
the  Sikhs  at  Ooojerit,  68ft 


Akolkoto,  Bnahotfiw 
to  tbe-BKltliii,  nd  aoa 


AlbDqnerqoe,  Aknao, 
diCifln  to  India,  S90 
riontosettte 
to*     .  . 
to  India  aa 
Uont,99S. 


„ ,_     HkpolfcQr 

Aldercron,  Oolong 
bat  nlses  the  stage,  4» 


Ei» 


the 

tlieGffanicas,46. 
tolndla,46.    B 
Sails  down  tiie 
47.    HladBalii,47 
Atfred,  Prince,  Doke 

liflit  to  India,  T91 
AH  Beg  Moghnl,  pel 
107.    Defeated.  107 
AU  Sheer  J4m,  King  of  Sade^  IS?. 
bensvolenoe,  167.    His  death,  U« 
Alignrti,  mntlny  of  Sepoys 

Aliverdy  Khan,  defesln  1 

889.    Defeated  by  BhmAar  Put,  :^ 

Attacks  the  Mafarattaa,  889.    JoBSt:s> 

P^riiwah,  and  defeats  Bne^boojae  BhSt- 

lay,  888.  Appointed  Tioesoy  of  Bn^ 

898.     Defeats  aKsCraa  Khu,  who  s 

dsin,89g.    Hto  ^  _ 

818.    Admits  the  dea»nda  of 

rattos,896.    His  deatli,  439 

AliwU,  battle  of,  67S 

^Hi>fc«ti«<i,  BoUabhi  to—iiiptkm  ak  C 

The  treaanzy  of ,  setaed  taj  Prince  Si£&« 

979.    The  fortreas  seined  by  the  ITart^ 

of  Oodh,  489.    BiBimil  for  the  «- 

ptfor,  468.    Oeded  to  the  Malaitfsr, 

477.    The  i  iiertnn  not  rermitted  ky  tbf 

Biuiish,  488.    But  oonfinaad  \>j  tbr 

Ooundl,  485.    Oeded  to  the  Bar  s^ 

584.    Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at,  7::. 

Saved  by  Captain  Braafyw,  If*.    !> 

wtad  by  the  nmtineen,  TSB.    TIsV 

by  cholera.  786 

ABa-ood-deen,  King  of  BeDgaL  &rXs:» 

lik  Aly  Moobanik 
Alla-ood-deen,  King  of  Knahmfm    is 

Ally  Shear 
Alla-ood-deen,  Prlnoe  of  Ghoor,  drins 
Soottan  B&rim  of  Glnany,  89.  Gi«s 
thecltynptop0hi8e,89.  Hisdottk.^ 
Alla-ood-deen  Huann  Giuigoo  Bakcscr. 
Znffmr  Khan  takes  the  tatto  of,  U7,  !»■ 
His  career,  159.  Orowned  king  el  trt 
Deocan,  159.  Makes  Goolbasak  hi 
capital,  159.  Makes  his  oU 
Onngoo  his  Lieainnr,  159. 
towards  Gnaecat;  MO.  Bztent  of  ks 
doBdnioDS,  160.  Hiadesth,l66 
ABa-ood-deen  Im&d  Shah  anaoosdi  tstk* 
throne  of  Berar,  199.  Hjafpitalcftr. 
GawUgarh,  193.  Bndaavoon  to  mive 
Mahmood  ShahatBeedar,  199.  fialiha 
MaboiB  from  Anfisr  Beend,  191  M 
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rmr  with  Ahmwlinigwr,  IM,  209. 
T«M  put  of  Usdommlona,  198.  Holda 
tcnur  for  the  King  of  Oniermt,  198. 
oixu  Khandteh  and  Ouent,  and  de- 
eats  the  King  oi  Ahmednugger,  309. 
Us  death,  198 

A-ood-deen  KhllJT,  nephew  of  King 
Fulal-oodHieen  of  Dehly,  108.  Rednoes 
;bp  Hindoos  of  Bhilm,  108.  Becomes 
povemor  of  Oodh,  108.  His  expedition 
>o  the  Deoean,  108.  DefeaU  the  Hin- 
looe  near  SUichpoor,  U>i,  Obtains 
jnmense  plnnder  at  Dfognrh»  104.  Re- 
rums  to  Karra,  106.  Conspires  against 
lis  uncle,  whom  he  causes  to  be  mur- 
Sered,  t05.  Ifarches  upon  Dehly,  and 
crowned  king,  108.  fiends  an  expedi- 
tion to  Mooltan,  108.  Puts  the  late 
king's  sons  to  death.  106.  His  govern- 
roent,  106.  Marries  the  queen  of  Ouse- 
rat,  106.  DriTes  the  Uoghuls  oat  of 
[niUa,  106.  Wounded  at  Buntunbhore, 
106.  Puts  his  undo,  Bookn  Khan,  to 
Jeoth,  107.  Takes  Rnntunbhore,  107. 
Hie  dril  administration,  107.  fiends 
an  expedition  to  Wumngol,  107.  Re> 
duces  Chittore,  107.  Hends  an  expedi- 
tion under  the  slave  Uullik  Kafbor  to 
I>i'<«urh,  1('8.  And  to  Wnrnngul,  108. 
I  acrcase  of  his  wealth  and  magniflcenoe 
Df  his  capital  Dehly,  110.  His  Taxa- 
tions. 111.  His  death.  Ill 
U-<xxl-doen  Khiljy,  ooospiivs  against 
hl«  broth«r,  and  imprisoned,  144 
la-ood  deen  Lody,  sends  an  expedition 
a,?ainBt  Dehly,  which  is  deftetod  hy  the 
Emperor  Uoomayoon,  286 
i«-ood-deen  Mnsaood,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Dehly,  96.  His  profligacy,  98. 
Deposed  and  pot  to  death,  98 
lla-ood-deen  Bhah  II.  Bahmnny,  sno- 
c*^U  to  the  Uuone  oi  the  Deccan,  168. 
His  kindness  to  his  brother  Mahomed, 
1 6H.  Who  conspires  against  him,  169. 
Defeats  Mahomed,  whom  he  pardons 
and  gives  the  estate  of  Raichors,  169. 
Invades  and  rednccs  the  Konkan,  169. 
At  war  with  KhandMi  and  Onierat, 
1A9.  And  with  Beejanngger,  170. 
Peace  concluded,  171.  His  govern. 
metit,  1 7 1 .  Bends  an  expedition  to  the 
Kookan,  171.  Maasacres  the  foreign 
troops  in  the  fort  of  Chakun,  171. 
I..eAds  an  army  against  the  King  of 
<ruM*rat.l71.  His  death,  171 
Ua-otid-deen  fihah  Bahmuny  IL,  ano- 
oeeds  to  the  throne  of  the  Deccan,  188. 
IX'poeod  and  pot  to  death,  188 
.LU-ood-deen,  8yed,  succeeds  to  the 
Ifuremment  of  Dehly,  126.  Abdicates, 
1^6.  AdopU  Bheitola  Lody  as  hia 
•Dcceasor,  126 

.lly  Adil  Shah  saooeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Berjapoor,  297.  llestOTta  the  Bheea 
faith  in  bis  dominions,  297.  Rnters 
into  an  alliance  with  Ramraj  of  Beeja- 
nuner,  and  invadea  Ahmednnnrer, 
298,907.  The  fort  of  which  is  besieged. 


ALL 

hot  the  siegendsed,  998, 197.  Bcnewa 
the  fortifications  of  Nuldfoog,  298. 
Vonns  a  combination  agaizMt  the 
Rajah  of  Beejanngger,  296,  806.  Mar- 
ries Ch4nd  Seebee  of  Ahmednuggw, 
and  obtains  the  fbrt  of  Sholapoor  aa 
her  dowry,  298.  Gives  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  Hooaein  Nisam  Shah  of 
Ahmednugger,  298.  At  the  defeat  of 
the  Rajah  of  Beejanngger  at  Talikote, 
299,  800.  Bcaieges  Goa,  but  repulsed 
with  severe  loss,  800.  Makes  a  desultory 
campaign  in  Ahmednugger,  8(i0,  809. 
Captures  Bunkapoor  and  Dharwar, 
800.  Hislateroperatioiis,801.  Assas- 
sinated, 801.  His  pubUo  works  at 
Beej^Mor,  301 

Allv  AdU  Shah  U.,  nicoeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Becjapoor,  884.  War  de- 
clared against  him  by  Anrungxcbe, 
884.  Bcejapoor  besisged,  but  a  hasty 
pence  concluded,  836.  Sends  a  force 
again^  Sivajee,  who  destroys  it,  887, 
888.  Takes  the  field .  and  recovers  lost 
territory,  838.    His  death,  844 

Allv4Bereed  Shah,  of  Beeder,  joins  a 
Mahomedan  coalition  against  Beeja- 
nngger, 296.  At  the  great  battle  of 
TaliJiote,299 

Allygnrfa,  fort  of,  captored  by  Generml 
l4ke,666 

Ally  Hussein,  adopted  by  and  appointed 
to  succeed  as  Naw4h  of  the  Cuiatic, 
648.  fiet  aside  hj  Lord  WeUesIey, 
649 

Ally  JAh  rebels  against  his  father,  682. 
Made  prisoner,  and  poisons  himself, 
682 

Ally  Johup.  Prince  Royal  of  Dehty,  es- 
capes to  Nujeeb-ood-Dowlalu  and  takes 
the  flekl,  488.  Forma  a  league  for  the 
invasion  of  Bengal.  488.  Advances  into 
Behar,  488.  Invests  Patna,  438.  But 
raises  the  siege,  489.  Murder  of  his 
father  the  emneror,  448.  His  ion 
JuwAn  Bukht  raised  to  the  throne.  449. 
Alty  Johur  aaccnds  thethroueaa  Shah 
AUum,  461 

Ally  Khan,  Rajah  of  Khandteh,  submits 
to  the  Emperor  Akbur,  27o.  Joins  the 
Moghuls  at  the  battle  of  Soopa,  271. 
Killed,  271 

ABv  Merdan  Khan,  Perrian  gorenior  of 
Kandahar,  880.  Gives  up  Kandahar 
to  the  Emperor  Shah  JehAn,  830. 
Invades  Balkh  in  oonjunction  with 
Rajah  Jugnt  Singh,  880.  Socceeda. 
880 

AUy  MorAd,  Ameer  of  SInde,  bis  con. 
dnct  to  his  kinanen,  661.  Found 
guilty  of  foigeiy,  and  his  lands  re- 
sumed, 698 

Ally,  Niaam.    awNlaamAlly 

Allv,   Shah,   son   of    Boorhan    Kisam 
Shiah  I.,  a  competitor  for  the  throt.e 
of  Ahmednugger,  818.    Supported  ty 
Nehung   Khaa,   818.     Cut   off,   and 
818 
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Ally  8h«er,  faJc  ooDtost  with  hli  teoblMr 
Jumwheed,  180.  AaoeadM  the  throne 
of  Koshmere,  under  the  title  of  AUa- 
ood.deon,  180.    His  death,  180 

Ally  TebsJLT  found  unhnrt  on  the  battle- 
field, and  adopted  by  his  ancle,  the 
Emperor  Bahadur  Shah,  8M 

Alniaiiacs,  Hindoo,  their  prophecieB, 
71.> 

Almeida.  Don  Francis,  defeats  the  Kbit? 
of  Guzerat  in  a  naval  action,  188. 
Arrives  in  India  with  the  title  of 
Viceroy,  •2i>2.  Defeats  of  his  fleet,  2M. 
^Kuceives  reinforcemfnts,  and  captures 
'the  Mnhoniedan  pu«ition8,  222.  De- 
<roys  Dahul,  222.  De.>>troys  the  Maho- 
iiu<lati  tleeta  at  D  n,  222.  His  cmelty, 
222.  Resicrns  his  authority,  222. 
Killed  by  Kaffirs,  222 

Alnuida,  Lorenzo,  his  death  at  the 
Lattleof  Choule,  222 

Alinorah  o<cupied  by  Colonel  Gardner, 
.57!!.  Pos'^en-ion  of,  completed  by 
Colonel  Kicoll,  679.  Mutiny  •  t  Sepoys 
at.  725 

Alp  Kban,  ascends  the  throne  of  Malwah 
under  the  title  of  Houshuug  Ohoory, 
140.  Besieged  in  Dhar,  and  deprive! 
of  his  authority,  14<).  Recoyere  his 
dominions,  141.  Defeated  at  tbe  battle 
of  Kalliada,  141.  His  death,  141.  His 
bnlMings  at  Mandoo,  142 

Alpturgeen,  l)ecome8  King  of  Qhnsny,  77 

Altuu0h.    See  Shumsh-ood-deen 

Aluf  Khan,  brother  of  the  King  of  Dehly, 
bcsiogeti  and  takes  Modtan,  105,  106. 
Takes  tbe  sons  of  the  late  king,  106. 
Captures  Anhulwara,  and  obtains  im- 
mon.<e  l)ooiy,  106.  Captures  l>6wul 
Devy,  and  carries  her  to  Dehly.  109 

Aluf  Kbau  Toghluk,  compels  Deoji:nrh  to 
submit,  118.  Besieges  Wurungul,  118. 
Which  submits,  114.  His  enthusiastic 
reception  at  Delily,  114.  Ascends  tbe 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  father,  114. 
HLs  character,  1 14.  Takes  the  title  of 
Mahomed  Toghluk,  114.  Hi^  immense 
largessen,  114.  Induces  tbe  Moghuls 
to  retire  on  payment  of  a  ransom,  llfi. 
Bubjuiirates  the  Deccan  and  annexes 
Lukhnow  and  Chittagong,  115.  Sends 
«u  expedition  to  China,  116.  Flays 
Baha-ood-deen  alive,  11  A.  Changes  his 
cftpiiul  from  Dehly  to  D^ogurh,  116. 
His  inhumanity,  116.  Subdues  a  rebel • 
lion  in  Mooltan,  116.  Massacres  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Doodb,  1 16.  Marches 
fVrain^t  Bengal  and  Malabar,  116. 
Burial  of  his  tooth  at  Bheer,  116.  Puts 
down  various  re l«l  lions  and  insurrec* 
tious,  1 17.  His  death,  1 17.  His  nnqniet 
reign,  117 

Alum  Ally,  imperial  general,  slain    in 
action,  870 

Alumgcer  II.,  succeeds  to  tbe  throne  of 
Dehly,  421.      Falls  under  his  vizier's 
control,  447.    Murdered,  44d 
Amboor,  bottle  of,  406 
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Ambqynft,  the  Dnteh  ozpAed  fraBDi,S8L 
EzecQtion  of  twatie  EnglisiiaieB  si, 
S87.    Gaptmed  by  the  Britcdi,  673 

AiiWHi  Bened,  beoonMS  pciioe  minifler 
of  the  Deoca&,  182.  Makes  tbe  Kkj: 
Mahmood  Shah  U.  prisoner,  l^  in. 
Depoacs  his  son.  ABa<«od-deeD  Sah  IL, 
18S.  MaxTiea  the  qneen,  189.  TakA 
Mahore,  which  is  recaptmed  bj  tbe 
King  o(  Berar,  193.  Socoeedi  lui 
father  Kasaim  at  Beeder.  197.  Or- 
ganises a  oonf ederapj  Me^ji*^  tbe  Eag 
of  Beejapoor,  198.  Who  defeaii  his, 
196.  His  intztmes  with  the  Begeez  'Ji 
Beejaaugger,  199,  20a  InTVBfcs  G«l- 
burgah,  3(i0.  Bat  raiaea  the  fikgB,  7.  L 
Forms  a  league  a^rar^  Beejsaap^s'. 

202.  Joins  Booiiiaa  Xiaaa  bhaa 
against  Ismail  AdU  Shah,  who  defects 
them,  203.  His  inrri^nzes  with  ifae 
commander  at  tbe  Bepjapoor  teves. 

203.  His  territory  invari^^  by  Isr^ 
AdU  Shah,  who  complete!  v  defaab  bi:^ 
203.  Betlres  to  Oodgfaeo-,  204.  l^- 
tared  in  his  bed,  and  taken  to  Kic^ 
Ismail,  204.  Renews  bis  iatrijni^ 
206.  Jc^ns  the  Kin^  of  Ahzaedat^^T. 
and  defeats  the  King  of  Beejapoar.  z^ 
His  death,  296 

Ameer  Khan,  Prince,  becomes  Kin?  of 
Kashmere  tmder  the  title  of  AUt  s-hnk 
130.  Loses  his  throne,  13].  Be^-f- 
nised  as  the  head  of  tiw  Patios.  ^. 
His  predatory  movements,  $^  H^ 
Pindh&rees,  670.  Attacks  the  Ba\.^ 
of  Nagpoor,  670.  Cbeckfid  by  fiR£:>c 
forces,  bnt  not  sappxeesed,  579.  Jo^* 
a  league  of  native  states  »g»iw*-  t» 
British,  679.  Barages  Rajpootajn.,  £^'. 
His  army,  686.  Offer  of  the  3farqu.5 
of  Hastings  to  him.  686.  Settltt  w^^ 
the  British  goToiunent.  &94 

Ameer  Singh,  his  anoceasioD  am  Bi^ah  U 
Tanj<nne  confirmed  by  the  B<Mrd  ii 
Directors,  548.  Bat  set  aside,  S«l 
Suirendcrs  the  fort  of  Malown,  57?. 
Indoces  the  Goorkhaa  to  renew  the 
war  with  the  British,  680 

Amerkole,  the  Emperor  &Kian^EO0B''f 
reoeption  at,  238 

Amdthee,  Bajah  of,  submits  to  tbe  Briti^ 
gOTemment,  766.    But  eMapea,  765 

Ambent,  Lord,  reaches  India  as  goTv> 
nor-general,  604.  Declares  war  a^nux.^ 
Burmah,  606.  Disaatiafactlon  of  Va 
Court  of  Directors  at  its  cxwt.  «it«. 
Ordecs  Sir  D.  Ck^bterlony  to  withdraw 
his  proohunatioii  and  trw^iiB,  609.  H3 
dismay  at  the  rendt,  610.  Onlexa  tbe 
siege  of  Bhurtpoor,  610.  Crested  au 
earl,  611.  Makes  Simlah  a  Tk»4^ai 
sanatorium.  611.  Effects  of  hs  tear 
in  the  north-west  proTinoea,  61L 
Resigns  and  teares  India.  612 

Amjnd-ool-Moolk  appointed  prime  min* 
ister  at  Hyderabad.  696 

Am6t  ceded  to  the  Bask  India  OonipaBT. 
439  ■    ^' 
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AmraTiti,  Boodhlat  temple  or,  52,  59 

Ammt  lUo,  the  P6shwah*s  illegitimate 
brother,  propoaea  the  awwiwination  of 
Sindia,  537.  Attacked  hj  Bindia,  537. 
Hla  IntrigaeB,  553 .  Pltmdera  the  coun- 
try towards  Kaaaok,  551.  Retires  on  a 
pouioD,  554 

Amnsementa  of  the  people  of  India,  14, 
17.18 

Amyatt,  Hr.,  eent  to  the  Nawib,  459. 
Killed,  459 

Anchid^a  visited  by  thePortagaeee,  S18. 
Their  fort  boDt  at,  221 

Anderson,  lieutenant,  acoompaniee 
Khan  Blngh  to  Mooltan,  679.  Where 
he  Is  woanded,  680.    Murdered,  680 

Andhra  dynasty,  54,  58.  73 

Andrada,  Fernando  Peres  de,  reaches 
Canton,  2M 

Andrada,  Dom  Luis  de,  Portuffnne  com- 
mander, repulses  the  Ahmednugger 
forces  before  Chonle,  300 

Andrews,  Mr.,  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Hyder  Ally,  478 

Angria,  Toolajee,  his  piracies,  416.  His 
fort  of  Sevemdroog  captored,  416. 
His  fleet  burned,  and  Qheriah  taken, 
417 

Anhulwara,  capital  of  Onserat,  taken  by 
Sooltan  Mahmood,  84.  Captured  by  the 
Mahomedans,  106.  Taken  by  Moiufler 
Khan,  134 

An jed^Ta,  loss  of  TCngliwh  on  the  Island  of, 
390 

Ankoos  Khan,  Beejapoor  general,  keeps 
the  besiegers  of  the  city  in  check,  302 

Anson,  General,  commander-in-chief, 
takes  the  field  against  the  Sepoy  rebels, 
723.  724.  Advances  on  Dehly,  but  dies 
of  cholera,  724 

Anund  Dte,  Rajah  of  Kashmere,  139. 
His  death.  180 

Annnd  RAo,  adopted  as  MAh&raJah  of 
Jhansy,  702.  But  the  adoption  not 
allowed,  703 

Anundpal  becomes  Rajah  of  the  Punj4b, 
80.  Defeated  by  Mahmood  of  Ohnsny, 
81.82.  Admitted  to  terms  by  Mahmood, 
82.  Who  sacks  Lahore,  83.  And  com- 
pels Anundpal  to  fly  to  Ajmere,  83 

Anondrij,  Rajah  of  Vlsagapatam,  his  in- 
•urrectlon  agaluAt  the  French,  435. 
Assisted  by  Clive,  435.  Joins  Colonel 
Forde,  and  marches  with  him  against 
M .  Conflaas,  436 
Anwnr-ood-deen   becomes  governor  of 

Aroot,884 
Aiiwar-ood<deen,  or  Anwur  Sahib,  made 
Kaw4b  of  the  Camatic,  400.  SpudH 
troops  against  Dupleiz,  who  defeats 
tbaa,  402.  Abandons  the  English, 
40*2.    Defeated  and  slain  at  Amboor, 

Appa  Bulwunt,  Mahrstta  general,  over- 

runa  Mysore.  474,  475 
Appa  Desaye  Ncpanknr  gives  in  his  alle- 

gianoe  to  the  Britiith,  and  conflrmed  In 

hla  poasessinms,  599 
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Appa  Sahib,  regent  of  Nagpoor,  makes  a 
treaty  with  the  Brltiah,  585.  Causes 
the  Idiot  rajah  to  be  stnngled,  and 
himself  to  be  proclaimed,  590.  Attacks 
the  British  troops  with  his  whole  army, 
but  repulsed,  591.  Burrcnden  himselz 
to  the  Resident,  591.  Who  keeps  him 
prisoner,  595.  Ordered  to  be  conflned 
in  Allahabad,  but  escapes  on  the  way, 
696,  597.  Receives  assistance  from 
Cheetoo  Pindharea,  597.  Receives  pro- 
tection firom  the  Rajah  of  Joudhpoor, 
597 

Arabs,  surrender  of,  in  Malligaom,  597 

Arftm.  succeeds  Kootub-ood-deen  as  king 
of  India,  95.  Deficient  in  vigour  aiM 
resolution,  95.  Deposed  by  fihomah- 
ood-deen  Altmish,  95 

Aravulli  mountains,  8 

Arohitecture,  commenoement  of,  in  India, 
51.  That  of  the  Chdla  dynasty,  the 
Dravidian,  67.  Development  of,  in  the 
southern  mediaeval  kingdoms,  67.  The 
buQdings  of  the  ChaliU^a  dynasty,  71. 
The  Mahomedan  works  in  AhmedslMd, 
135.  Buildings  of  the  Deocan  during 
the  Bahmuny  dynasty,  184.  Character 
of  Mahomedan  architecture  in  India, 
328, 329.  Of  the  time  of  Ibrahim  Adil 
Shah  II.,  806 

Ajroot,  Anwur-ood-deen  beoomea  governor 
of,  384.  Taken  by  Naslr  Jung,  404. 
Lieut,  dive's  expedition  to,  409.  Be- 
sieged by  Chnnda  Sahib's  troops,  who 
are  driven  back,  409.  A  mock  capitu- 
lation of,  to  Lally.  441.  Attacked  by 
Coote,  and  surrenders,  443.  Invested 
by  Hyder  Any.  500.    Capitulates,  601 

Arghoon  dynasty  of  Sinde,  168 

Argoam,  battle  of,  557 

Arik^ra,  batUe  of,  634 

Arknlly  Khan,  governor  of  Mooltan,  106. 
Refuses  the  throne  of  Dehly,  106.  De- 
feated by  Alnf  Khan,  and  blinded  and 
put  to  death,  105, 106 

Armegoor.  English  factocr  established  at, 
887.  The  first  pUM  fortifled  by  the 
English  in  India,  888 

Army,  Lord  Clive's  difllcolties  with  the, 
464.  Mutiny  of  the  Bnropeans  checked 
fciy  the  native  regiments,  444.  Corpora] 

gnishment  re-eiteblished  in  tiie,  667. 
fvolt  of  the  native  troops  (Me  Semjv). 
Number  of  troops  in  Britiidi  India  in 
18ri8-9,  799 

Amee,  lUgah  Sahib  and  the  French  de- 
feated l^  Clive  at,  409 

Arrsoan,  its  fertility.  6(i8 

Arrsh.  attack  of  the  rebel  Bepoya  at,  788. 
Mr.  Boyle's  defence.  788 

Arrian,  bis  list  of  Indian  kings,  41 

ArsIAn  dowses  MunkkmI  III.  of  Ohniny, 
and  usurps  the  throne,  88.  Defeated 
by  the  fieljnks,  and  flies  to  India,  88. 
Put  to  death.  88 

Artilkry  first  mentioned  in  Indian  wars, 
161 

Aryans,  their  opngwat  ol    India,  88. 
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Polod  of  thdr  InTsalon,  M.  Th«Ir  r»- 
Usioot  works,  40.  Locality  of  tbeir 
flrtt  Mttkment,  41.  Their  iJtogAtw 
■oathwanls,  A7 

^hoer,  Prince,  foimde  Anergnrli, 
147.  Which  ii  treechenrail J  taken  by 
MnUIk  NoMeer,  147.  Pnt  to  death, 
148 
Aeeeigmh,  feetueee  of,  taken  by  If nlllk 
NoflMer,  King  of  Khandteh,  147.  Do- 
BcriptioD  of  It,  147.  Besieged  and  taken 
I7  the  Eniperor  Akbar,  272.  Fortren 
of,  captured  by  Nlxam-ool-Moolk,  S70. 
CMed  In  perpetuity  to  the  Ptehwah, 
447.    Sarrendered  to  Sir  J.  Halooha, 

Ajhbnmham.  Oenerml,  appointed  to  com- 
mand  the  forces  in  China,  715 

Ashta,  defeat  of  Hahratta  horsemen  at, 
690 

Askary .  Vina,  son  of  the  Bmperor  Babnr, 
appointed  governor  of  Hewat,  SS4. 
Joins  his  brother  Hoonayoon,  after 
his  defeat.  2S7.  Holds  Kandahar  for 
his  brother  KamrAn,  249.  Bturraden 
it  to  bis  brother,  the  emperor,  249 

Aflof  Khan,  prime  mlnkrter  to  the  Em- 
peror Shah  Jehan,  nuppnssee  a  rebel- 
lion of  Prince  Sbahriar,  826.  Besteges 
Beejapoor,  bat  without  result,  S28 

Asof  Khan  Usbek,  reduces  Ouna,  and 
retains  the  ipoll,  261.  I>eclaree  his 
independence,  261 

Asof-ood-T)owIah  becomes  rlsiw  of  Oudh, 
4A5.    His  death,  ft84 

Asiika,  King  of  Haghada,  61.  His  do- 
minions,  61.  His  character  and  acts, 
61.  Becomes  a  Boodhist,  61.  His 
intercoune  with  Greece,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  51.  His  architecture,  51.  His 
death,  52.  Division  of  hii  empire.  62. 
His  succespora,  61.  His  edicts  engraved 
upon  rocks,  60 

Assam,  difficulties  fn,  006.  Occupied  by 
Colonel  Richanls,  606.  Ceded  to  Eng- 
land, 608.  Value  of  the  profinoe, 
606.    Tea  cnltlTation  of,  606 

Assays,  battle  of.  566 

Aand  Khan,  Beejapore  Oeneral,  routs 
the  Boeder  forces,  209.  Appointed 
protector  of  the  kingdom,  206.  Be* 
eomes  minister  of  the  King  of  Bee- 
japoor, his  offers  to  the  Portogoeae 
for  the  surrender  of  Prince  Abdoolla, 
282.  His  wealth  given  to  them,  but 
ibey  refuse  to  perform  their  promif«, 
282.  Betlren  to  his  eetates,  296.  Re- 
leases his  master  from  his  diffloulties, 
296.  Defeats  the  King  of  Goloondah, 
296.    His  loyalty,  297 

Assud  Khan,  Aurungiebe's  general,  sent 
against  Oingee,  but  unable  to  take  it, 
866.  Sees  the  bodies  of  his  son  and  of 
the  Bmperor  JebAndAr  Shah  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Dehly,  868. 
Babmlts  to  the  Bmperor  Bahadur  Shah, 
and  pardoned,  859.  Protects  the  fugi- 
tlve  Bmperor  JebAndAr  Shah,  868 
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Ajtooiogy.  inDnwiica  tm^* 
716 

AtUeCto  ezerdses  o(  the 
16 

Attoek,  fort  of,  deftedad  hf  Mt^  Her- 
bert, 687 

Aurlrland,  Lord,  becomea  gwgtiMJi-gwuP- 
ral,  685.  PaasM  the « Black  Act^'  <88. 
Has  to  decide  thfO  ■mmwIibi  to  the 
throne  of  Oodh,  688.  His 
Oudh,  686.  Bi  fiwji  to 
Mahomed  of  Al^(lMalrtaa»  637. 
Lienteoant  Bumaaon  a  mlwrinn  to 
booU  688.  His  curt  lettcsv  to 
Mahomed,  6S9.  Sends  Mr. 
ten  to  Bnnleet  Singh.  639. 
expedition  from  B^nbay  to 
640.  His  Sfanlah  manlferto.  MO,  C4I. 
The  war  in  AXjKhanistaa,  Ml-CAi. 
Created  an  earl.  644.  Detsnjnas  to 
keep  the  troops  at  Kabool,  MT.  W» 
prostration  of  mind  and  bo^  at  tlie 
misfortunes  in  Aijghaniafaaa,  633.  Ba&> 
oeeded  by  Lord  BUeaboTOgh.  633. 
His  acU,  682 

Anngier,  Preddent,  defends  Boiabny.  331. 
Puts  down  a  mutiny  of  the  naiiisyn. 
892.  Separates  the  civil  saeMito  intfa 
claans,892 

Aumngabad,  city  of  Klrkeo  cbanged  to, 
888.  Bossy's  manA  on,  436.  Ord^  re> 
stored  by  htm,  486.  Part  ofproTioceoC. 
ceded  to  the  P«ahwah,447.  Thei 


part  of,  ceded  to  the  Mahntttaa.  46S. 
Partial  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at,.  730 
Aurungaebe,  Prince,  left  as  a    host^e 
with  his   grandfather,   the   ISmptnn 
JdiAngeer,  824.    Sent  to  sopexBede  his 
brother  MoorAd  in  Balkh,  330.     Bis 
disastrous  retreat,  880.    Bealesna  Kan- 
dahar  unsnooeBBfoUy,   330.      Sent   sa 
viceroy  to  the  Deooan,  880-333.  FbondK 
Aurungabad,  888.    Bis  mil  iwwfnl  ctril 
government,  888.     His  campnlga   in 
Oolcondah.  884.      Sacks    Hjtenibad. 
884.    Beeiegee  the  king  in  the  dty  of 
Goloondah,  884.    Concludes  peace,  334. 
Captures  the  dty  of  Beedcr.  834.    ft^ 
sieges  Beejapoor,  836.     Bean  ci  Ids 
father's  lllnees,  and  oondodca  peace, 
886.     Proceeds  to  Rindoftan  to  cm- 
tend  with  his  brother  DAra  tar  t]» 
throne,  886.    Character  of  hia  thne 
brothers,    886.      Joins    his    brother 
MoorAd  In  Malwah,  336.    Dcfcwta  hh 
brother  DAra.  and  dcpowea  his  Ikther, 
886.    Usurps  the  govenunent,  and  Im- 
prisons MoorAd,  886.     Death  of   hh 
father,    886.     His    intasronrse   with 
Blvajea,  887.      His  letter  to   Stvajee 
quoted,  887.     Has  his  brochcr  DAra 
tried   and   beheaded   in   prison,  8t!t. 
Sends   a    force   against   bis  broths 
Shoojah,  888.     Who  is  defeated  and 
dimppears,  888.    Sends  hi-  son  Sooltsn 
Mauium   with   Rajah    Jey  Slagh  to 
check  the  Mahrattas,  839.    Hismotfw 
in  regard  to  Sivajee,  340.    Who  jems 
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J^  81n^  Is  hii  cainpdgn»  MO.  In- 
Titei6fTftjeetoooiiit,840.  WboeMxpet 
in  dUgiiiae,Ml.  HiBAlaim,  Ml.  Orden 
SlTi^ee  to  tw  arrated.  Ml.  But  hia 
army  defeated  by  SlTaJM,  Ml.  Reoalle 
his  ion  Sooltan  ]£ausam  and  Mohabat 
Khan,  Ml.  And  replaoee  them  by  Khan 
JehAD,843.  Rebellion  of  the  AlftbuM. 
M3.  Annangsebe  ppoceeda  airainst 
them,  M3.  Betoms  to  qndl  diatnr- 
banoM  at  Dehly,  MS.  Puts  down  the 
aect  of  SAtnaraini^  843.  And  mas- 
•acra  the  Hlndooa,  M2.  Tmpoeni  the 
oapltotioa-taz  oo  Hlndogo,  MS.  De- 
▼elopment  of  hia  austerity  and  ftmatl- 
dsm,  843.  Bad  effect  of  his  policy,  84S. 
His  war  with  the  Bajpoota,  M8.  Re- 
bellion of  his  son,  Priiioe  Akbor,  844. 
Break  np  of  the  Rajpoot  confederaoy, 

844.  Makes  peace  with  the  R^ah  of 
Jondhpoor,  844.  Bends  an  army  against 
SiTajee,  who  had  declared  his  indepen- 
dence,M8.  Removes  Khan  Jehin,  and 
appoints  Dil^re  Khan  regent,  M6.  His 
alarm  at  the  progress  of  ttTajee,  846. 
ArriTes  in  the  Decoan,  848.  His  fMriioy, 

845.  Failnre  of  his  campaign,  Mft. 
Renewal  of  the  campaign,  M9.  InTsdes 
Beejapoor,  M9.  And  uiTests  the  for- 
ta«es,  M9.  Sends  Khan  Jeb4n  against 
Goloondah,  M9.  Capltalation  of  Beeja- 
poor,  860.  Prince  MaAuim  concludes 
a  convention  with  Qoloondah,  860. 
▲gainst  which  the  emperor  dedans 
war,  860.  And  puts  an  end  to  the 
Kootnb  Shahy  dynasty,  8ftl.  Puts 
Bumbhajee  and  his  friend  Knloosha  to 
death,  862.  Sends  an  army  to  Qingee, 
which  It  fails  to  take,  863,868.  Foiled 
by  the  Mahratta  leaders  In  the  Deccan, 
863.  Oingee  finally  taken  by  eeralade, 
863.  Resumes  the  war  with  the  ICah- 
rattas,  364.  His  plan  of  campaign,  8M. 
Takes  Sattara,  864.  And  some  main 
forte  of  the  Mahrattas,  8M.  Popuhirity 
of  the  war  with  the  Uoghnla,  866. 
Rebellion  of  the  Rajpoota  and  J4te,  866. 
Second  Bevdur  rebellioo,  866.  The 
emperor's  letter  to  P4m  Nalk,  866. 
Be^eges  Wskingerah,  but  without  ef- 
feet,  366.  Opens  negotiations  with  the 
Mahrattas,  {66.  Retreat  of  the  im- 
perial forces  to  Ahmrdnugger,  866. 
Attacked  on  the  way  with  looi,  866. 
Retaliates  on  the  l&glish,  898,  8M. 
Grants  them  prlTileges  to  trade,  8M. 
His  death,  M6.  His  character  and 
bad  effecta  of  his  policy,  867.  Resnlts 
of  his  will,  867,  868 

Auteoil,  M.,  joins  Mosuffer  Jang  and 
Chonda  Sahib  with  a  French  force,  406 

Ara,  rerolntion  at,  and  dethronement  of 
the  king  of,  6M 

Ayaootta,  town  of,  porebassd  by  the 
Rajah  of  TraTaaoore,  631.  Demanded 
by  Tippoo,  633 

•  Ayeen  Akbnrl.'  Mr.  Gladwin's  transla- 
tion of  the,  279 
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Aaeem-ood-Dowlah,  beoomei/Kaw&b  of 
the  Camatle,  649 

Aseei  Koka,  Mirsa,  goremor  of  Malwah, 
267.  yioer^ofOnaerat,368.  Attempts 
to  annex  Kattiawar,  but  fsils,  368. 
Oaptores  Joooagorh,  368.  King  Mo- 
snfler  given  up  to  him,  269 

Asim,  Prince,  son  of  the  Bmperar  An* 
mngsebe,  sent  to  reduce  the  Mahtmtta 
foroe  in  the  north,  849.  Fails,  M9. 
Marohes  Into  the  Deccan,  and  takes 
Bholapoor,  M9.  Retreat^  M9.  Ad- 
Tanoea  with  his  father  on  Beejapoor, 
349.    Dominions  left  him  by  his  father, 

867.  Defeated  t^  his  brother  MuAssiro, 
and  slain,  868.  His  eons  abo  alain,  866 

Asim  J4h  claims  the  throne  of  the  Car> 
natiB,698 

Asim  Khan  defeats  the  Beejapoor  army, 
828 

Asim  OoUa  Khan,  agent  in  England  to 
Ntaa  Sahi^  717.  His  stories  of  Eng- 
land's weakness,  717, 718.  Hisprogreaa 
with  his  master,  723.  Dies  tn  the 
jungltt  of  Nip41,  766 

Asimgurh,  mnnny  of  the  Sepors  at,  TS7. 
Order  maintained  by  Mr.Venablea  at,786 

Aaim-ush-ShAn,  son  of  Prince  Mniaslm, 
called  up  by  his  father  from  Bengal, 

868.  His  contest  with  his  biothers  for 
the  throne,  861.  Drowned  in  the 
Ratee,  861.    His  son  Ferokdir,  863 

Asmut-ool-Moolk  defeated  by  Ahmed 
Misam  Shah  of  Ahmednugger,  907 


"P  A'BXTK,  Aijghan  ohieflaln  of  Bengal, 

^    rebels,  but  defeated,  3M 

Babur,  nles  Kabool,  137,  380.  InTlted 
to  India,  137,  331.  Dffeati  the  King 
cfDehly  at  Panipnt,  137,381.  Revtores 
Older  in  Ksshmers,  183.  His  descent 
and  birth,  380.  His  fortones  and 
career,  381.  His  autoblngraphy,  380, 
331,  3M.  Proclaimed  Bmpetor  of 
India,  381.  Defeats  a  Hindoo  army  at 
Bikry,  383, 333.  His  other  conqnests, 
888.  His  death,  388.  His  burial- 
place,  388.    His  career,  388.  2M 

Bactriaas,  Greek,  their  intiidons  of 
Northern  India,  66 

Badaon,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at,  738 

Bahadow  Khan,  Khan,  lennion  of  the 
rebel  Sepojs  under,  at  BazeiUy,  768 

Bahadur  Bunda,  inefhctnally  besieged  by 
the  Nisam,  638 

Bahadur  Khan  Farooky,  of  Khandieh, 
gives  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Prinoe  MoorAd,  271 

Bahadur  Khan  Geelany  attacks  Beeja- 
poor, but  defeated,  196 

Bi^uMlur  Khan  Lohany,  gotsmor  of 
Behar,  declarea  his  independence,  137 

Bahadur  Khan  Uzbek,  rebek  and  is  taken 
prisoner  l^the  Emperor  Akbur,  262) 

Bahadur  Nahir  of  Meerut  helps  Aboo  Bnkr 
to  regain  Dchly,  121.  Fails  to  plnnuer 
the  city,  131 
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BAhador  Klnm  Bhah,  tafuit  Mm  of 
IbfBhim  KiBun  8h*h,  SIS.  Sent  to  a 
fottran,SlS.  Thefmtof  AhmednngBcr 
defended  bj  ChAad  Beebee  in  Die 
caoM,  SIS.  Bb»  ctuum  him  to  be 
crowned,  S14.  Bent  to  the  Smpe- 
ror  Akbnr,  end  confined  in  Owaliw,  S16 

Bahedtur  8hah,  encoeede  to  the  throne 
of  Onierat,  14ft.  Carmjpbncf  againet 
him,  14&.  Takea  Mandoo,  and  makea 
the  king  of  Malwah  prieoner,  14A. 
Joins  a  lea.ne  against  Ahmednngger, 
which  U  de  eated,  209,  210,  291,  292. 
And  its  king  homlllated,  210.  His 
increased  power,  23A.  Belps  Alla- 
ood-deen  Lodj  against  Dehljr,  28A. 
Takes  ChiUore.  2M.  Defeated  by  tha 
Emperor  Hoomayoon,  and  commillcd 
to  take  refuge  at  Din,  2Sft,  292.  Forms 
an  alliance  with  the  Portugnese,  and 
codes  them  Basseln  and  Din,  282. 
Killed  at  Din,  282. 298 

Bah»lur  Shah  (ms  atw  Mnizslm,  Prince), 
crowned  Emperor,  S59.  Pardons 
Prince  Ajdm'A  adherents,  889.  Marches 
against  his  brother  Prince  K4mbaksh, 
who  li  slain  in  action,  889.  Pro- 
ceeds to  Bajpcotana,  860.  His  cam- 
paign against  the  Sikhs,  881.  His 
death,  861.  His  character,  881.  Con- 
test between  his  sons,  861 

Bahidur  Shah.  See  Mahomed  Bahidnr 
Shah,  King  of  Dehly 

Baha-ood-deen,  Tioerojr  of  the  Deoean. 
rebels,  116.  Given  up  to  the  King  of 
Dehly,and  flayed  aliye,  118 

Bahar,  the  gecgrapbical  position  of,  4. 
Invaded  by  the  Mahrattas,  382 

Bahmnny  ^^asty  of  the  Deccan,  117, 

-   169--184.    Review  of  its  character,  188 

Bahoor,  defeat  of  the  French  at,  410 

BailUe,  Cilonel, attacked  byTlppoo,  800. 
Surronnded  by  Hyder's  army,  and 
Borrenderi,  800.  Some  of  hli  men 
massacred,  600 

Baird,  Qeneral.  leads  the  storming  parly 
at  ieringapatam,  642 

B^^ba  Bye,  her  qnarrel  with  her  adopted 
son,  681.  Obliged  to  retire  from  Gwa- 
lior,  681 

Bala,  cave  temples  at,  64 

Ba}ee  BAo,  succeeds  his  father  as  Pfish- 
wah  of  Mahratta.  878.  His  measures, 
878.  Retaliates  on  Niaam-ool-Moolk, 
876.  Defeats  DhabAry  near  Baroda, 
876.  Becomes  supreme  without  a  rival, 
876.  Comes  to  an  agreement  with 
Nisam-ool-Moolk,  876.  His  measures, 
876.  Obtains  Jbansv  and  estates 
In  Kalpee,  376.  Obtains  the  govern- 
ment of  Malwah,  877.  Presses  his 
demands  on  Malwah  and  Guzerat,  877. 
Attacked  by  the  imperial  forces,  877. 
Harches  upon  Dehly,878.   Retreats  on 

ayment  of  hii  expenses,  878.  Renews 
I  demands,  881.  Strengthens  him- 
self with  alliances,  881.  Enoounten 
opposition  from  his  own  ollloera,  881. 


His  diiBciilt  podtioo,  «L   Bk 
SSI.    His  character  and 

BajeeRAo,  his  inllaeaoe  oi 
PMiwah,  888.  Who  commtte 
and  nominatea  Bajee  his 
688.  Opposes  his  brcrf 
RAa,  who  is  adopted  bf  ^e  v^i^n  ^ 
the  late  F^ahwah,  888.  Shbc  to  fto- 
dostan,  886.  Intrlgnes  for  the  FM- 
wahship,  886.  Finany  invested  ssPb^ 
wah,686.  His  perfidy,  886.  Coeim 
the  treaty  at  Mtaar,  887.  Berckcitti 
treaty,  6X8,  648.  Swears  to  be  tne  » 
Nana  Fnmaweea.  844.  His  intrifBa 
against  the  Eogllah.  wftli  wbon  te 
declines  a  snbalilisry  alliaaca,  MS. 
CongratolateB  the  goveraor-gaiaal « 
his  victory  over  Tippoo  Soottso,  S4& 
His  war  with  Kolapoor,  846w  Jeai 
Sindia,  and  defteted  br  Holkac,  M7. 
Flies  into  the  fortreas  of  SingnA.  M7. 
Executes  the  trsatv  of  Tlassfin  wlti^tte 
English,  847.  And  oonilrms  Ute  to«fr 
of  Mbar,  847.  Militarr  opentieas  fe 
support  him,  864.  Reaches  Poeoa.H4. 
Joins  a  )ngm  of  native  states  sfsiait 
the  British.  879.  His  iniariguei^  <K- 
Rsises  a  briftade  of  6epojB  under  (te- 
tain  Ford,  881.  His  adviser  Triatfeak- 
jee  Dainglia.  882.  Increases  Ids  ■«?. 
882.  Re-establishes  his  aecrK  afodSr 
882.  Instigates  the  morderof  Gap 
Dhnr  Shastree,  688.  8arrendenTti»- 
bnkjee  Dainfelia  to  the  Britidi.  M. 
Escape  of  Dainglia,wbo  raises  tn^ 
888.  Agrees  tc  the  demand  of  w 
govemor-genenl,  688.  Bzacoteisaev 
treaty,  688.  Term*  of  the  toea^.  ^ 
Sends  money  to  Sindin,  886.  Una 
into  vrar,  587.  Hia  peaceful  pnfciBM 
and  covert  proceedinga.  687.  Dedrt" 
Sir  John  Maloolm,  but  rfftmi  Mr. 
Elphinstone's  suspicions,  687,  Wi 
scheme  of  corrupting  tbe  Engiiaky' 
cefs  and  their  Sepoys,  and  aweiimtisi 
Mr.  Blphinstone,  687.  Hto  thresto- 
ing  posiiioa  at  the  Dnaa^ia  at  Pooi^ 
888.  Advances  hia  army,  and  b  net 
by  the  British.  888.  Abandons  FDoas. 
and  flies  to  Sattara,  889.  Ttaeuei  t? 
the  victors,  889.  Witn«Mee  the  t^ 
at  Korygaom,  A90.  His  fligbt  to  tte 
north,  890.  His  dominions  sanon 
by  the  gOTemor-general,  691.  O^' 
reiponds  with  Appa  Sahfb  of  Nsgpoir, 
890.  His  intrigues  at  Indoor,  W* 
Assisted  by  Appa  Sahib,  698.  HisfcR* 
rooted  at  Sewnee,  898.  Soes  for  peace. 
895.  Terms  demanded  tnm  him,  6^ 
Pensioned,  and  resides  at  Bitbeor.  <M. 
His  death,  698.  His  adopted  80O,Kiu 
Sahib,  698 

BAla  R&o,  joins  his  brother,  Kiea  fii^^ 
and  outflanks  General  Windham,  '44. 
Driven  into  the  jnnglea  of  NipAl,  irbot 
he  dies,  766 

Balapoor,  battle  of.  870.  Ceded  to  tti 
Mahrattas,  478 
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djuore,  g^Hi^  factory  f^^K'**M<l  at, 

Ckli,  rasidenoe  of  Subouinnggeu  of 
Obiunj,  79.  SDcicawfully  invaded  bj 
tbe  Mogtuh  nsder  Ally  Merdan  Khan, 

kiUaj«e  Bad.  aoo  of  Bajee  Bio,  SKoeeds 
as  PttshwBh,  481.  Reoeiis  hisdmuuMli 
upon  Malvah,  383.  Encampa  near  the 
>*«3t>addah«  and  negotiates  with  the 
court,  S82, 3K3.  Joins  AliTcrdy  Khan 
Aifalnat  Boghoojee  Bhualay,  3(s3. 
Wbo  is  defeated,  38S.  His  reward, 
.'.^J.  His  oOce  ounfiimed  hereditarily, 
412,413.  AcU  in  the  interest  of  Ghaaee^ 
ood-(ken,  413.  At  war  with  SaUbat 
Joiig,  413.  An  armistice  ooncliided, 
413.  Obtains  »  cenuon  of  the  oonntry 
between  the  Tspty  and  GodaTexy,  414. 
Invades  Mysore,  415.  VUits  the  Car- 
nstic,  415.  Joiiis  the  Bombay  govem- 
n.ent  in  sn|)pr«8»ing  piracy,  416.  Be- 
( «-i\  cs  Sererodroog,  and  cedes  Banooote 
t-j  the  Snglidh,  416.  Joins  Salabat 
J:iri«;  in  besieging  Baranoor,  417. 
)1u>  iotrijcnes  a^^aiiwit  U.  BOi^y,  417. 
T<»  whom  he  offers  service,  418. 
Offers  CUve  a»iMance,  429.  Invades 
M  yaore.  and  cannonades  Serlngapatam, 
4  46.  His  demands  oompromiwd,  446. 
lUrtams  to  Poonah,  446.  Bacalls  his 
army  from  Mysore,  446.  Moves  against 
th«  5tsam,  44«.  Who  te  defeated  and 
makes  peace,  447.  Sends  an  army  to 
inrade  Hindostan,  448.  His  son  and 
heir  Wiswas  lUo  accompanies  it,  and 
U  killed,  449,  450.  Complete  destruc- 
tion of  his  army  at  Paniput,  449,  450. 
I>nes  his  reason,  and  dies,  450 
;allajee  Wishwanith,  a  Brahmin,  be- 
cv>mea  P^shwah  of  the  Mahrattas.  366. 
)  i  is  advice  to  his  master,  366.  Marches 
^  ith  Hooaeln  Ally  to  Dehly,  367.  Dis- 
missed  and  his  master's  claims  MtUed, 
369.  Baa  charge  of  Shao's  mother  and 
family,  369.  His  death,  873 
olloba  Tantia,  minister  to  Hindis,  his 
intrigues  respecting  the  rvshwahahip, 
.%35.  Confined  by  Sliidia,  636 
anawaiey,  KsdAmba  princes  of,  71 
oncoote  ceded  to  the  EnKlish,  416 
onda  captnred  by  the  British,  573 
landa,  mntiny  of  S'poys  at,  726 
>an»ralare,  taki>n  by  Sivajee,  345.  Cap- 
turvil  by  Nizam  Ally,  nm.  In- 
Tested  by  Colonel  Smith,  472.  The 
aieire  raiHod,  472.  C<^c<d  to  the  Mah- 
rattas, 475.  Taken  by  asMiilt  by  Lord 
CurnwalUs.  523.  Who  Ukes  np  his 
position  there,  524 

anlu're,  Hindoo,  their  title  of  BhAg> 
miitty,  318 

anking  io  ancient  and  modem  times, 
31,  » 

iantam,  the  first  English   factory  in 
India   esUblished   at,   2tS7.     Ke-ivU. 
bUshad  as  an  Knglisb  presidency.  :W8 
•Any  JAm,  sncoeeds  to  the  throne  of 


Sinde,  157.    HSs  kiar^om  tevvded  bj 
Kixv Fbom Tdrtdok,  157.    Wboi 
tha  J4m  to  IMOy,  and 
157 

Bappoo  O«kSa»th0  FWhwah*s  .-«..^, 
587.  Befoaea  to  be  ooncemed  in 
treachery  against  Mr.  Elphiaatoae, 
58>.  Bepobed  by  Colotwl  Boir,  5K». 
Defeated  by  General  Smith  and  kSIM 
at  Ashta,  590.  His  Unrtif  i  to  two 
English  prisoners,  590 

Barabattee,  f oit  of,  oaptond  In-  atom* 
557 

Barsh  MahiU  owmn  by  Colonel  Wood, 
472.   Bat  racofewd  by  Hyder  ADy,  473 

BareiUy,  capOal  city  of  RohUkhml, 
451.  Mutiny  of  Sepoja  at,  T34,  735. 
Rifling  of  the  Mahomcdam  at,  TM. 
Union  of  the  rebel  leaden  at,  7SX 
Operations  of  Sir  CoUn  Campbca 
agaimt,  753.  TWkan,  hot  Ite  leaden 
escape,  753 

Barlow,  Sir  Oeoife,  snoeeods  Lord  Con. 
wallis  as  gov«nMir-gencnl,56S.  AUowt 
Holkar  to  ravage  the  coontiy,  565. 
Compiled  to  reproae  an  attempt  to 
form  a  new  l«agoe.  565.  His  ftnanrlal 
measnres,  566.  His  arraagemsnts  for 
the  local  administration  of  the 
aoqoired  piovincea,  566. 
to  the  govenuDent  of  Madras,  566. 
Eventi  there  nnder  his  admini«fentkn, 
571.  SuppresMB  a  mntiny  of  BuoMan 
officers.  573.    BecaUed,  573 

Barnard.  Sir  Henry,  becomea commander* 
in^hief,  734.  Advances  towaida 
Dehly,  734.  Joined  by  Brigadisr 
Wilson,  734.  His  crowds  of  enemiaa, 
739.  Advances  from  AQypoor,  711. 
Defeats  the  mntineen  at  Bndfeo  SeWd, 
731.  Btaiegoi  Dehly,  733.  Hia  death, 
733 

Baraet,  Commodore,  aant  with  a  fleet  to 
India,  400.  Kngages  the  French  llaei 
off  Negapatam,  and  retreats,  400 

Bar6ch.  dty  of,  taken  by  storm  by  tho 
Bnglish.i88.  Captured  1^  the  British, 
666 

Bar6da.  battle  near.  375 

Barrackpoor,  mutiny  of  thxvo  Dspoy 
regiments  at,  606.  FIreo  at,  730.  Tho 
Sepoy  mutlnecTs  at,  diuumed,  7Sft 

Barrows  to  India.  39 

Barwell,  Mr.,  appointed  nembsr  of  tha 
Cottucil,  4H0 

Basaliit  Jung,  osurps  his  brother  Salahat 
Jung's  authority,  435.  llie  great  seal 
given  to  him,  435.  Created  BiinlBt« 
to  ^<:alabut  Jung,  446.  Snpenedsd  by 
Nlxam  Ally.  446.  Goes  to  his  pco- 
vinns  of  Adony,  446.  His  power  rs- 
duocd  by  Nlaam  Ally,  467.  OvemiBS 
Mahratu  territory.  488.  His  treaty 
with  tho  Enxlish,  498.  Osdes  Otm* 
toor.  4!»9 

Basiein  ceded  to  the  Portogness,  189. 
The  fort  of,  snrrenden  to  the  Mah* 
rmttas,397.    Coded  to  the  Bogllsh,  438. 
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Who  besiege  and  capture  It,  4M.    B*- 
oorend  by  the  MahntUs,  496.    Treat  j 
of.  oondnded,  M7.    Takan  by  General 
Godwin.  693 
Batoria,  city  of,  flafamlti  to  tha  Britiah, 

Bajazced  Khan,  takes  Lnkhnow,  bat 
driren  oat  by  Babar,  3S3.  Again 
rebels,  834.  Bat  defeated  by  Hooma- 
yoon,  2S4 

Bay  ley,  Mr.  Batterworth,becomeB  acting 
(jrovernor-general,  612 

B^  BahAdor,  King  of  Mslwah,  defeated 
by  Adam  Khan,  260.  Ro(?<^ins  his 
dominions,  bnt  a^in  diflpoesessed,  2M. 
Id  the  service  of  the  Kroperor  Akbnr, 
26(>.     Hi*  character  and  career,  276 

Bcadon,  Sir  Cwil,  lieutenant- governor  of 
Bengal,  animadrersion  on  him  for  the 
Orissa  famine,  780 

Berlar  Bakht,  son  of  Prince  Axim,  slain, 
8'»8 

Bednore,  at  war  with  the  Rajah  of  Chit- 
tle(Uw)jr.  40ft.  Dependent  on  Mysore, 
455.  Attacked  by  the  English,  506. 
Capitulates,  506.  The  conyendon  vio- 
lated bv  Tippoo,  606 

Beeiler,  city  of,  founded,  168.  Taken  by 
Prince  Alaf  Khan,  118.  Description 
of,  169.  Becomes  the  capital  city  of 
the  Bahmuny  kingdom,  1(>9.  Invested 
l^  the  Sooltan  of  Malwah,  but  the 
siefre  raided,  173.  Mahmood  G4wan's 
college  at,  185.  Territory  of,  invaded 
bv  Inmail  Adll  Shah,  203.  The  city 
cio^i'ly  invested,  203.  But  the  fort 
impregnable,  204.  Given  up  to  the 
King  of  Beejnpoor,  204.  Retliiction  of, 
ndvUed  by  Chungia  Khan,  309.  Cap- 
tured  by  Aurung7.obe,  384,  337.  Maho- 
med OAwari's  college  blown  np,  834 

BeejA,  Khan  defcau>d  and  captured  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  676 

Beejanugger,  at  war  with  the  Deccan, 
160, 161.  Betiieged  by  Mahomed  Shah, 
but  peace  concluded,  162.  At  war  with 
his  son  Mnjahid  Shah.  168.  Whd  in- 
vests tho  city.  163.  But  retires,  168. 
Invested  by  King  Feroae  Shah  of  the  ^ 
Deooan,  167.  Terms  aprecd  upon,  1«7. 
The  war  renewed,  l(»7,  168,  170. 
Dynasty  of ,  186.    Its  grt-at  antiquity, 

186.  Vijya  Raya  establishes  hims<'lf 
at,  and  names  the  city  after  himself, 

187.  Proliable  boundaries  of  the  city, 

188.  Description  of  the  city,  188.    At  i 
war  with  the  King  of  Beejnpoor,  196,  , 
202.    The  regent  Tlmraj  defeated,  19h.  j 
Mahomedan  troops  in  the  service  o' 
the  Rajah  of.  295.    Revolution  in,  29.>. 
Helpe<i  by  the  King  of  Beejapoor,  2f>«. 
Combination    of    Mahomeilan    Kings 
against  it,  298,  S08.    Taken  and  sa^^ked 
by  the  allies,  »00.    Alwndnned.  300 

Beejapoor,  the  Adil  Shahy  dynasty  of, 
194-206,  S95-306.    Description  of  the 
city,  195.     Invaded,   197.      Works  of  , 
Yoosuf  Adil  Siiah  in,  199.    The  Soony 


fUth  watowd  hf  Jbnidm  Ad  Shah 
in,  396.  Fonnation  oC  a  eoaIxti@& 
against,  296.  Which  is  dafeated,  :^^ 
Renewed  coalition,  296.  The  Sbaea 
faith  restored  by  Ally  AdO  Shah,  2^7. 
Feods  and  jealouaica  at  the  Deoosw 
and  *Abyssinians,  902.  The  city  he- 
aeiged  by  the  Kinga  of  Ooloondah  and 
Alunednnggm-,  302.  Ttie  SMf«  aban- 
doned, 802.  The  separate  hisborr  ef, 
ceases,  304.  The  grRat  gun  of,  ^^ 
Besieged,  bnt  the  siege  raised,  by  the 
minister  Asof  Khan,  338.  A^aia  be- 
sieged and  faila,  3^.  The  stazroBcd- 
ing  country  plnndoied,  3*i9.  The  ctj 
in  the  reign  of  Mahmood  Adil  &«2i, 
834.  War  of  Anmngxebe  with.  S^ 
The  city  besieged,  bnt  a  bmatj  pesca 
concluded,  8.36.  Sivajee**  a8gi'eT:-»as 
887,  388.  The  Bejapoor  annj  de- 
stroyed, 338.  Attacked  by  the  Me- 
ghuls,  who  wa  repulsed,  S40.  Aeac 
attacked,  but  reUev^,  S4Ql  Uikss 
peace,  341.  Pays  tribute  to  Ghaisr^ 
341.  Confnsions  consegooit  on  ti^ 
death  of  Ally  Adil  Shah  U.,  344.  At- 
tacked by  Sivajee.  344.  The  Bogest 
Khowas  Khan  aasasalnated.  and  sse- 
ceeded  by  Abdool  Korreem  Khaai.  3U. 
The  sontbem  districts  anweyed  bj 
Bivajoe,  346.  Noble  condnct  of  the 
Princess  Padshah  Bc«bee.  M&.  Thp 
city  besieged  by  the  Moghula,  $44. 
Who  are  compelled  to  raiae  the  sses^, 
847.  givajee's  treaty,  347.  Inva.3ri 
by  the  Emperor  Aorangaebe,  MS. 
who  besieges  the  fcirtma.  349,  &v. 
Which  capitulates.  350.  Left  by  the 
Emperor  Auruogsebe  to  his  son  Priacs 
Mu&zzim,  367.  Coded  in  perp^nftv  to 
the  P^ahwah,  447.  Geded  to  t£w 
Mahrattaa,  452 

Beejy  Rai,  Rajah  of  Bhateoa,  dtfeated 
by  Mahmood  of  Ghnany,  80.  Poa 
himself  to  death,  80 

Beerbul  Singh,  Rajah,  a  favourite  of  th£ 
Empemr  Akbur.  267,  Bent  agaioat  the 
Afghans,  and  periahea  in  a  defils^  j&T, 
268 

B^ims  of  Oudh,  their  cUhna  auppuiteJ 
by  the  Council  of  Caicntta,  485.  Trans- 
actions of  Mr.  Hastinga  with  tlw,  51% 
514.  The  greater  portions  of  thdr 
jaghecrs  restored,  614 

Behar  added  to  Babur's  empire,  338.  An- 
nexed to  the  «npire  by  Akbar,  fSi 

B6hrAni  becomes  Sooltan  et  Ghnzny.  ^ 
Defeated  by  Alla-ood-deen,  89.  Plies 
to  India,  and  dies  by  the  way,  89 

Beirnni  Khan  Tovrkoman,  defeats  SkcB- 
der  8hah  8oor.  King  of  Bengal,  24& 
Joins  the  Emperor  Hooou^ooa  ss 
Peshawur.  251.  At  the  defeat  of  S- 
kunder  Shah's  army,  261.  Raised  by 
the  Emperor  Akbar  to  the  dignity  d 
Khan  Khan&n,  264  Adviaes  tltt  es- 
peror  to  man^  agaicit  thePat&Bs,2-V. 
Beheada  Tardy  Bof  Khan,  2U.    laJ 
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thtndBiitarRlDloo,  956.  HlBfreqtient 
adi  of  Tlolroee,  S57,  958.  BBtmniced 
tnm  the  emperor,  who  AiismXmm  blm, 
9n.  Aiiwliieted  on  bte wy  to  Meco», 
U9.    Hie  chwacter,  359 

Belnm,  Mois<ood*4eeD,  etocted  kiog  ci 
DeUj,  M.  DeCeatB  hia  altter  Biueea 
finltiuw,  wluxn  he  pate  to  death,  98. 
I>epoeed  end  pot  to  desth,  98 

Bwlgenm  besieged  and  taken  by  Booltan 
Mahomed  Shah  II.  of  the  Deooan,  175 

BeUti  Dte,  removei  from  Dw&im  Ba- 
moodra  to  Tonoor,  115.  Joins  the 
Hindooe  In  driving  ont  the  Mahome- 
dana,116 

Belial  Kingdom,  109.  Orarpowered  by 
HttUik  Ehaf cor.  and  ito  capital  aaclDed 
bf  the  Mahoin«dana,  110 

BeOils,  or  HM  Bala,  dynaety  of  Che,  71. 
Their  dominions,  71.  AoooontoCthem, 
71 

Bellary  taken  by  StTajee,  M< 

Belloor,  temple  of,  71 

Beltehees,  the,  defeated  by  Bit  Charles 
K apkr,  678 

Baoiice,  tsken  by  the  Mahomedans,  99. 
Oonfinned  by  dive  to  Rajah  Bolwnnt 
filnffh,  468.  Treaty  conolnded  at,  488. 
Objections  to  the  treaty,  488, 484.  The 
district  of,  demanded  by  the  Calcntta 
Coondl,  485.  Its  rajah,  Cheyt  Bingh, 
driyen  away,  613.  Its  annual  peym«nt 
to  the  £ngUsh,  613.  Mutiny  of  Sikhs 
and  Sepon  at.  735 

Benee  Madhoo,  Rajah  of  Amtthie,  sub- 
mits, bnt  escapes,  765.  Pursued,  765. 
Killed  by  the  Nip&leso,  766 

Benee  B4i,  captured  and  put  to  death  by 
King  Mahmood  B^gurrs,  186, 187 

B«nfleld,  Mr.,  his  proceedings  and  their 
results,  497.  His  claims  admitted  by 
Parliament,  516 

'P^wg*^  4.  Productions  of  the  soil,  5. 
ecenecy  of,  7.  The  PUi  kings  of,  58. 
The  Stea  dynasty,  68.  Conquered  by 
Altmish,  96.  Invaded  by  the  Moghuls, 
98.     Rebellion  of  the  Tioeroy  <a,  To- 

fhral  Khan,  quelled,  100.  Agidn  rebels, 
16.  Mahomedan  kings  of,  150-159. 
Its  wealth  and  prosperity,  159.  Be- 
doood  by  Shtee  Khan,  M9.  Sabse- 
qae&tly  dirlded  into  prorlnoes,  949. 
AniMxed  by  the  Emperor  Akbnr,  965. 
Attaeked  by  Bngboojee  Bbtelay,  889,885. 
BstAbUdunent  of  English  trade  at,  888. 
Proceedings  of  the  Bast  India  Oom> 
pany's  serranta  in,  398.  Abandoned 
by  the  Bngllsh,  894.  Bast  India  Oom- 
MOy's  possewlona  In,  in  1708,  895. 
EstAUlshment  of  settlements  and  torts 
Id,  896.  Prosperity  of,  under  the  go- 
TemmcBt  of  Moonhid  Kooly  Khan, 
S97.  Aibdrs  in,  in  1756,  499.  Bsta- 
biUbmeot  of  Bngllsh,  and  deetmotioii 
of  Firenoh,  power  in  the  Osmatlc,  488. 
Afflatrs  of.  In  1757  to  1760,  437.  The 
flewany  of,  offered  by  the  emperor  to 
tl»tBn8Ush,458.  The  miUtaiy  dafsnoe 


of.  OBdartatei  by  the  Ooondl  of  Oia- 
oatu,469.  Bettkment  of  the  arrange. 
mcnts,46S.  Maladministntion  of,4il. 
Famine  of  1770,489.  BaTsges  of  smalU 
poz,  489.  Brents  In,  from  1780  to  1785, 
510.  Separation  of  the  dvll  prooednre 
from  that  of  the  refvenne,  511.  State 
of  the  finances  of,  511.  Mutiny  of  the 
otBoenof  thearmyof,588.  Settlement 
of  their  claims,  584.  Created  a  se  ta- 
rate  goremment  under  a  lieatenant- 
gorenior,  699.  Flooda  in,  in  1856-7, 
716.  Worka  for  the  irrigi^ioD  of,  pro- 
jected and  conatmcted,  788 
BenUnck,  Lord  William,  recalled  from 
hia  goremment  of  Madxaa,  566.    Ap- 

fi>intedgoTemor-genersl,619.  Inscrip- 
on  on  his  statue  at  Cakwtta,  617. 
Character  of  his  administration,  617. 
His  flnandal  reforms,  618.  Dtfllcnlty 
of  the  half  batU  question,  618.  The 
msaanre  of  nsumption  of  rent-free 
tenures  tn  Bengal,  618.  Abolishes 
suttee,  619.  And  Thuggee,  630.  Takes 
up  the  question  of  st«nm  communica- 
tion with  England,  631 .  li  is  ]«ga]  and 
judicial  refomiB,  638.  Opens  the  public 
serrioe  to  natlTes,  639.  Annexes  CoorKt 
699.  ReTlew  of  his  policy  in  n^gard  to 
natlTe  states,  830.  Rt'f  uses  to  interfere 
In  Sindla's  quarrel,  C30.  lli«  motires 
for  non-interference,  6S1.  Kin  famous 
Interview  with  Runjeet  Btngh  at 
Boopor,  681.  Bends  an  ombany  to 
Binds,  689.  Creates  a  medical  coUetro 
at  Calcutta,  683.  Resigns  and  learos 
India,  683 

Berar  inyaded  by  the  Mahomedans,  104. 
And  by  Mussecr  Khan  of  Khandteh,  169. 
Becomes  an  independent  kingdom,  183, 
199.  The  Im*d  Shahy  dynasty  of,  199, 
198.  Ceded  to  the  Emperor  Akbnr,  370. 
War  of  Ahmednngger  with,  809.  An- 
nesEcd  to  Ahmednuggar,  809.  Ceded  to 
Prince  Moorid  Mlrsa,  814.  Who 
marohes  to  take  possession  of  It,  814. 
TOder  Mul*s  nrenne  system  Introdooed 
into  It,  881.  Held  bj  the  MahmttM, 
459.  Campaign  of  the  Mahrattas  and 
Hlaam  Ally  against,  467.  Part  of, 
osded  to  the  English,  558.  The  pro- 
TiDoe  lying  weat  of  the  Wnrdah  river 
bestowed  by  Lord  Wellealey  on  the 
Hisam,  569.  Ineroase  of  oultlTation 
and  prosperity  dnifng  Mr.  Jenkins's 
maaagement,  619.  Ceded  to  English 
management,  697.  Its  extsnt  and 
population,  700 

Berhampoor,  mutiny  of  Boropean  tioopa 
at,  767 

BerhampooCer  rhner,  9 

Bemadotte,  Serjeant  (afterwards  King  of 
Bwedon),  mads  prisoner  at  Coddaloie, 
505 

Beroaepoof ,  fort  of,  taken  by  Joag 
BahAdoor'a  Qhoorkaa,  780 

Beat,  Captain  Thomas,  takea  eommand 
of  an  aimed  fleet  to  India,  980.   De- 
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talt  %ht  Portagnen  at  Bnnt,  S90. 
Gondodos  a  traai^  with  the  Emperor 
JehAngcer,  S90 

Betwah  river,  bettle  of  the,  7U 

Beydnr  rebellioii,  MS.  Seoond  cebeDieii, 
9W 

Beydan,  aborifinal  rece  of,  ST 

BeymAroo,  General  Sheltoa  defeated  hj 
the  Afghans  at,  649 

B^rt,  island  of,  carried  by  the  Portngnew 
bv  aaeanlt,  381 

Bhaghmatty,  Hindoo  mletrem  of  King 
Mahomed  Koolly  Kootab  Shah,  318. 
A  title  for  Hyderabad  need  by  Hindoo 
bankers,  S18 

BhAgnugger,  city  of  (now  Hyderabad), 
founded,  818 

Bhasknr  Pont,  miniater  of  the  Ptehwah, 
attacke  Bengal,  382.  Invadee  Bahar, 
and  defeats  AUverdy  Khan.  383.  Joined 
by  Meer  Habeeb,  who  pttmden  Moor- 
ihidabad,  382.  Levies  coniribations, 
883.  Attacked  by  Aliverdy  Khan,  and 
driven  into  the  forests  of  Oriasa,  382. 
Bent  sgain  to  Bengal,  but  treacherously 
murdered,  384,  385.  Compensation  de- 
manded for  him,  38fi 

Bhateea  taken  by  Mahmood  of  Ghany,  80 

Bheels,  aboriginal  tribe  of,  87.  Return  to 
Khand^h,  and  increase  its  desolation, 
616.  Reclaimed  by  Lieutenant  (after- 
wards Sir  James)  Outram,  61.\  Insur- 
rection of  the  but  suppressed,  785 

Bheem  Dto,  Rajah  of  Ouserat,  besieged 
l^  Sooltan  Mahmood,  but  escapes,  84. 
I)efeated  by  Kootub-ood-deen,  93.  Who 
takes  Anhulwara,  93.  His  temples,  133 

Bheem  Dfo  Saloonki,  King  of  Guserat, 
his  splendour  and  good  gOTemment, 
133 

Bheem  Rio,  his  outbreak,  761.  (kdns 
possession  of  K6pul  Droog,  761.  At- 
tacked and  killed,  761 

Bheema  river,  3 

Sheer,  burial  of  Mahomed  Toghlnk's 
tooth  at,  116 

Bheilole  Lody,  conducts  the  affaira  of 
sUte  in  Dehly,  126.  His  origin,  birth, 
and  career,  135.  At  war  with  Mah- 
mood Shurky  of  Joonpoor,  126,  153. 
And  with  Hoosein  Shah  of  Joonpoor, 
which  he  adds  to  his  dominions,  164. 
His  death,  126 

Bhilsa,  reduced  by  AUa-ood-deen,  103 

Bh6j,  Rajah  of  Malwah,  139 

Bhdj-Mul,  Hindoo  general,  defeated  by 
King  Mahomed  Shah,  161.    KiUed,  162 

Bhop41,  political  condition  of,  in  1761, 
453.  Settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
NawAb  of,  595.  Effects  of  non-inter- 
ference, 630.  The  Begum  of,  decorated 
with  the  Star  of  India,  771 

Shore  Ghaut  carried  by  General  Goddaid, 
494 

Bh6Un,  war  with,  777.  Iti  nnsatis- 
factory  conclusion,  777 

Bhngwnndas,  Rajah  of  Jeyixxnr,  placed 
fa  chazge  of  Kabool,  266.    Gives  his 


daoglrtcr  la  marriafle  to  Prince  Beftr, 
367.  Accompanies  an  czpedickai  ta 
Kashmere,  which  fails,  3€8 

Bhoztpoor,  hdd  by  the  JAU,  453.  Baish 
of,  joins  Lord  Lake  against  the  Mat- 
rattas,  556.  Aflain  of.  in  U»,  9».  car 
D.  Ochterlony's  prooeedin^^  6y&.  Pre- 
parations for  the  siege  of.  610.  Sus-i&fl 
and  taken,  611.  And  leveUed  wnh  the 
ground,  61 1 .  Effects  of  its  captcre.  ^  1 1 

Shut  poor.  Rajah  of,  joins  Lord  LAke.  &^ 
Rendered  independent  of  ids  jia  nsd 
the  Mahrattas,  559.  Breaks  his  creatT, 
and  joins  Holkar,  561.  Beeacgwi  Iz 
Bhurtpoor,  561.  Sues  for  pesboe,  whict. 
is  accepted,  562 

Bhntaalr  taken  by  Teimoor,  who  pots  tbe 
defenders  and  inhabitants  u>  daath.  1?? 

Bhuvaneshwar,  temple  of.  comtroeteii 
59 

Bickerton,  Admiral.  lands  4,000  men  K^i 
sails  for  Bombay.  603 

Bidgeghur  surrenders  to  Colood  Pophss. 
512 

Bingar,  defeat  d  the  Bahmaiqr  ar£:j 
near,  807 

Bird,  Mr.  Robert  Martins,  appointed  &» 
execute  the  land  settlement  at  i^ 
north-west  provinoea,  627.  His  grrji 
services,  628 

Bithoor,  selected  aa  the  resideaoe  oi  ttt 
last  P^shwah,  596 

Bithoor,  magazine  and  palace  ni,  de- 
stroyed by  Harelock,  737.  The  reSrls 
defeated  by  Havelock  near,  73S.  T?vs- 
sure  captured  at,  by  Brigadier  E:x 
Grant,  747 

Sitnnda,  fort  of,  takena  by  Mah<oiD<«l 
Ghoory,  91.  Besieged  by  the  HiKJ<i<-, 
but  abandoned,  91 

'  Slack  Act,'  the,  passed.  635 

Black  hole,  the  garrison  of  {Calcutta  oon- 
flned  in  the,  424 

Black  Mountain  campai^,  the.  7^?;, 
General  Wylde's  operations  agair;.'>t 
the  conq;>irators,  785 

Blake,  Mr.,  assistant  to  tha  Besidczic. 
murdered  at  Jejpuor,  6:U 

Soigne,  M.  Benoit  de,  comraands  an, 
disciplines  Sindia's  army ,  5ti>>.  is.-.- 
ency  of  his  troops,  510.  11  is  f<)rs>->- 
with  Sindla,  539.  His  old  battalio-^^ 
at  As«aye,  555.    Retires  to  Europe,  iWi : 

Boileanx,  Captain,  his  Bervloe«  «.t> 
the  Ghoorkas  in  the  Sepoy  mutinr.  lu 

Bokhara,  fate  of  Btoddart  and  CcuidLv 
at.  646 

Boksas,  tribe  of,  36 

Bol&n  po^,  the,  643 

Boles,  Major,  deputy  adjatAnt-cnfceral  s: 
Madras,  promulgates  an  or^r  tk  tly> 
oommander-in -chief,  and  deprived  li 
his  appointment,  572 

B<Hnbay,  island  of,  ceded  to  the  Bnirli^b 
crown,  390.  Tranid^erred  to  the  £&<t 
India  Company,  390.  Threatened  hv 
the  Dutch  fleet,  S9L  Strengtbene,i, 
and  garrisoned  by  European  aoidiess. 
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Mutiny  of  the  gwriMn,  899. 
Imprisonment  of  Qovernor  Child,  89S. 
The  kknd  •omnitorBd  to  Admixal 
Ozaothun,  893.  Pnrtlj  oocnplad  by 
ftb«  Soedoe  of  Jinjcerm,  894.  Import- 
•Boe  of  the  position  of,  896.  Aflected 
bf  the  plxacleo  of  KAnbojee  Angria, 
S9C  And  bj  the  KehrntU  wan,  897. 
Ths  gOTemment  Join  the  Pdthwnh  in 
■oppnidng  liincy,  418,  Bmbeaiy 
from  the  Bombaj  Conndl  to  Poonn, 
488.  DlMkflection  et,  789.  Rise  in  the 
▼nine  of  exports  from,  776.  Besnlts 
of  over  specohitlon  in,  779.  Ixrigntion 
woiksin,  784 
Boniks.  the,  ettack  the  British,  rti 
BoBspeite,  ticnerel,  lands  in  Bgypt,  640. 

His  fleet  destroyed  at  Abonkir,  641 
Booboojes  Ilbanmn,  Qoeen  Dowager  of 
BeeJ^mor,  her  connter  plot  against  the 
Begent,  300.    Iinpriaaned  with  her  son 
the  King,  300.    Her  heroic  defbaoe  of 
the  paiaos,  301.    Beoomee  Regent,  306 
Boodhista,  estabUshment  of  the  doctrines 
<tf  the,  44.    DiffnsioD  of  their  tenets, 
46,  60.    Synod  at  386  b.c.,  61.    Their 
misrioBSt  61.    Period  of  their  greate«t 
extent    and    aathorlty,    63.     Snake* 
worship  added  to  Boodhism,  68.    De- 
cline of  Boodhism,  66.    PerMcntioa  of 
tbe  Boodhista,  66 
Boooerang,  the,  in  use  in  fioathem 

India,  84.  86 
Boondee,  Holkar's  right  to,  renounced, 
664.    The  ooontry  raTaged  by  Holkar, 
666.    Settlement  of  the  aflUIrs  of  the 
Bidahof,694 
Boornan,  private  chaplain  to  King  Mah- 
mood  Shah  of  Ooserat,  canees  taJa  mas- 
ter to  be  asssssinated,  398.    Pots  olB- 
osra  to  death,  and  aaramea  the  crown, 
398,394.    Bzeaited,394 
Booriian  Im4d  Shah  of  Berar,  198.    Loees 
his  kingdom,  193.    Wsr  declarer!  by 
Ahmednogger  against,  809.    Captured 
by  King  Moortasa  Nisam  Shah,  809. 
msdmth,  809 
Boorban  Nisam  Shah,  King  of  Ahmed- 
nngger,  nutnles  Mniyam,  sister  of  the 
King  of  Beejapoor,  903.  309.    Makes 
wnr  on  Beqapoor  to  reooTer  her  dowry, 
303.    Defeated  by  IsmaU  Adll  Shah, 
903.    Joined   by  Ameer  Bereed,  and 
both    defeated,  308.    At    war    with 
Beejapoor.  306.    Defeated,  306.    An- 
nexes    Berar  to  his  dominions,  306. 
Sooceeds  to  the  throne,  308.    His  edn- 
cation,  300.    Defeats  an  InTaslon  from 
Beomr,  309.    Leagne  against  bim,  309. 
Defeated,  and  sues  for  peace,  309, 310. 
HUPtehwah,  Kawnr8ein,309.    Sends 
an    ambassador.  Shah   Tahir,  to  the 
Kingof  Onaent,310.  Becomes  friendly 
with  him.  310, 393.    Bednoes  the  Mah- 
rafeta  ohleto  to  obedience,  310.    IsmaU 
Adil  Shah's  letter  to  Boorhan  quoted, 
tie.  Coaleeces  with  Ameer  Cereed.  and 
oompdi  the  King  of  Beejapoor  to  retire 
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to  Ookondah,  396,  Deflmted  by  the 
King  of  Berar,  396, 806.  Forms  a  re- 
newed coalition  agsinst  Beejapoor,  396. 
And  again  defeated,  396.  But  redeems 
his  kMHS,  396  806,  807.  His  death, 
397,807.    His  chlldreB,  807 

Boorhan  Kisam  Shah  n., succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Ahmednugger,  813.  His 
prerlous  lifs,  813.  At  war  with  Beeja- 
pOOT,  813.  Attacks  the  Portagnese 
nnsncoenafnUy,  388,  813.  His  iUness 
and  death,  813 

Boorhan-ood-deen,  the  Mahomedan 
saint,  148 

Boorhanpoor,  dty  of,  founded,  148.  Be- 
oomes  the  capital  of  Khanddsh,  148. 
Buildings  and  works  of  Adil  Khan, 
148,  149.  Iti  water  supply,  149.  Its 
mannfactnres,  149.  Plundered  and 
nartially  destroyed,  169.  Rarsged  by 
Humbeer  Rao,  Humbhajee's  general, 
849.  The  fortrem  of,  taken  by  Kisam- 
ool-Moolk,  870 

Bootwul,  seised  by  the  KipAleee.  677. 
Who  murder  the  police  at,  677 

Booghton,  Mr.  Snigeon,  obtains  pilTl* 
lei^  for  En^h  trade,  889 

Bonrqutn,  M.  Louis,  commands  Slndla's 
foroeB,666.  Defeated  by  General  Lake. 
666 

Boyle,  Mr.,  his  defence  at  Arrah,  788 

B<^le,  Captain,  rescues  prisoners  at 
tukhnow,  763 

Brahma- Vteta,  ancient  Aryan  terrltonr 
of,  41 

Brahminabad,  besieged  and  taken  hj  the 
Mahomedans,  76 

Brahminlsm,  rerlTal  of,  66 

Brahmins,  their  food,  11.  The  Brahmins 
aa  a  caste,  90,  31 .  Sections  into  whii- 1 
they  haTo  become  dlTlded,  34.  Pint 
Instance  recorded  of  a  Hindoo  in  an 
ofBoe  of  the  highest  rank  among  the 
Mahomedans,  W9 

Brahmo  S6maj.  eect  of  the,  88 

Braithwnlte,  Colonel,  beeiegvs  and  takes 
Mah«,  498.  Defeated  In  Tan  jore,  M3. 
Takee  Pondicherry,  638 

Bnsyer,  Captain,  sstss  Allahabad,  737. 
Which  is  InTOsted  by  mutineers,  786. 
His  operations  at  Lukhoow.  76i 

BrasQ  dlscoTsred,  317 

Briggd,  Captain,  appointed  to  the  go- 
▼emment  of  KhandMh,  698 

Bristow,  Mr.,  guarantees  the  state  trea- 
snrs  to  the  Begums  of  Ondh,  618 

Broadfoot,  Captain,  his  serrices  at  Jellal. 
abed,  664.  Urgee  the  goTernor-general 
to  hasten  troops  against  the  Sikhs, 
669.    Killed  at  Veroae  Sbeher,  673 

Brooke,  Captain,  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Hrder  Ally,  478 

Bnckfngham.  Mr.  Silk,  mined  by  Mr. 
Adam,  acting  goremor-general,  604. 
Silenoed  by  an  annuity,  604 

Bttddewil,  combat  of,  678 

Budlee  SeriU.  defiat  of  the  Sepoy  mnti- 
at,78l 
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Bndr-oolpZKnAn  Khan,  Ifyiore  eom- 
maader,  besief^red  in  Dharwar,  62$, 
CapitulatflB,  6*i8 

BadnkflhAs,  held  Yjy  KamrAa,  949.  Wbo 
is  driTcn  out  by  his  brother  Hoomajoon, 
S49.  ReooTereil  by  Kamr4n,  349.  Who 
ia  again  expelled,  249 

Buj-Bu},  fort  uf ,  token  by  Olive,  425 

Bukka,  nid  to  have  been  one  of  the 
fonndeis  of  the  Beejanugger  dyaflaty, 
187.    His  return,  188     . 

Bukkor,  fort  of,  taken  by  tfaa  Toorko- 
mau,  168.    Rebuilt,  IW 

Bulbun.    See  Gheias-ood-deen 

Bnllabhl,  or  Yullabhi,  dynasty,  61.  Lkt 
of  them,  92.    Their  power,  82 

Balwtmt  R4o  Mendlee,  left  by  the  PMh- 
wah  to  resume  the  campaign  In  the 
Camatio,  446.  Defeats  the  PatAn 
Naw&b  of  Knrpa  and  Enznool,  44S. 
Recalled.  44< 

Bnlwunt  Singh,  Joins  the  Prinoe  Boyal 
in  invading  Bcuf^al,  438.  Confirmed  by 
Clive  in  his  poflseasion  of  Benarea  and 
Ohazipoor,  463 

Bnndclkhund,  4.  Rednoed  by  BUnrndar 
Lody,  126.  The  Bmperor  Hoomayoon's 
campaign  in,  384.  War  of  the  Brnperor 
Shah  JehAn  with,  836.  Oontribationa 
in,  levied  by  Holkar,  877.  Political 
condition  of,  In  1761, 4AS.  Operations 
of  the  British  troops  in,  657.  Local 
administration  of,  666.  Bnpprenion  of 
disorders  in,  667.  Plundered  by  Dost 
Mohamod  and  his  Pindharees,  674. 
Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  in,  736.  General 
Whitlock's  operationa  in,  761.  Izrlga- 
tion  works  in,  783 

Bondoola,  M^ha,  Burmese  general,  aent 
to  conquer  Bengal,  605.  Drivea  in 
Captain  Norton's  detachment,  606. 
Attacks  the  English  in  Rangoon,  bat 
defeated,  606.  Retreata,  606.  Defends 
Donabew,  607.    Killed,  607 

Bunkapoor,  captured  by  King  Ally  AdO 
Shah, 300 

Burblk,  becomes  King  of  Bengal,  161. 
His  death,  151 

Bnrbik  Khan,  set  aside,  136.  Governor 
of  Joonpoor,  126.  Defeated  by  hia 
brother,  bat  pardoned,  126 

Bnrke,  Mr.,  his  denonciationa  of  Indian 
maladministration,  480.  Hia  twelve 
celebrated  reports.  616 

Bormah,  reoeivee  Boodliism,  61.  Dle- 
torbed  relations  with,  604.  War  de- 
clared •gain8t,606.  Difflcnlty  of  attack- 
ing it,  605.  Captain  Canning'a  plan 
adopted,  606.  Progreasof  thewar,607. 
Prome  occupied  607.  Mallown  taken, 
607.  The  general  Mnring  Phnring  de- 
feated, 607.  Peace  concluded,  607. 
Effects  of  the  war,  608.  Its  cost,  608. 
Native  opinion  respecting  it,  608.  Af- 
fairs of,  in  1861,  692.  Rangoon  Uook- 
aded,692.  Second  war  with,  693.  The 
king  detbrooed  k^  bii  toother,  694. 
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Caflerwwde  Sr  A.>, 
ant  aa  envoy  to  Kabooi,  <87,  CMb  Hia 
opinkn  d  the  Bnesiaa  Tniweinw  vaia 
Captain  Yioovich,  688,  689.  lieava 
Kahool,€40.  Hia  napopnlaxtl^  there, 
647.  Murdered  with  hie  hnxha, 
648 

Borr,  Cdlood,  mofca  fall  htlgaie  agaiac: 
the  MafaBrattaa,  wbo  abmoStm  thm  AekL 
688,689 

Bnrraqoon,  drfaat  «C  tte  riiiliiii  tt, 

nt 

Bnmm,  Pindhaiee  chief,  hia  dtjatiK- 
tiooa,  674.  Imprieonad  by  the  Bajsii 
cA  NagpoKe,aiMi  hiaplPBder  taloMifsTS 
him,  674 

Bmten,  Major,  morder  of,  md  of  IdacwB 
Bona,  769 

Bnahire,  dty  of,  taioBQ  fay  the  British 
fcroea,718 

Bnasaiipa,  focmda  the  UngAjpet  aact,  73. 
Hia  career  and  death,  70 

Bnaaora,  foandalion  of,  76 

Bnaiy,  M.,  aenompanlea  Moaaxfller  Jce# 
to  Hyderabad,  407.  Hia  admirmble  roa- 
duct,  408.  Aooompaniea  Balahiit  J-ass, 
413.  Their  prooeediiigs,  413.  Defcaa 
the  P6ehw^*a  army  at  Poooa,  4U 
And  oonclndea  an  armiiitice,  418.  H  j 
conduct,  414.  YiaiU  the  Canialk.  411 
Hia  poaltlon,  416.  Scbemea  agaiss 
him,  416, 417.  Hia  magrmficent  artil- 
lery at  Savanoor,  417.  Djsmiawd  tj 
Saiabnt  Jong,  417.  Maicfaea  on  Hyder- 
abad, 418.  Declinee  aerrioe  with  the 
Pdshwah,  418.  Takee  np  a  poaakHq  in 
Hyderabad,  418.  Whi^i  ia  SnvestHi  hr 
Saiabnt  Jung,  418.  Bflfbrta  of  FreocA 
oflloen  to  aaidat  Boaey,  418.  Seffil*  M. 
Law  aasistance,  419.     SaJabot  Jt.u 


aabmlta,  419.  Bcoalled  by  LaQy,  4^ 
Hia  proceedings  in  the  Mxan,  4^ 
Attacks  and  takea  yiTtgapetam.  43^ 
Mazchea  to  Anmngabad,  and  restona 
order,  436.  Obtains  pomneiiaion  of  Dc  »• 
laUbad,  436.  Leaves  M.  Conflans  a 
chazge,  and  joins  Lally,4l6.  ISOecud 
hia  abaenoe,  485.  Delegatea  hia  eBtb>> 
zity  in  the  Northern  Ctroazs  to  M., 
Mara9in,  486.  His  power  in  the  Dic>ca= 
destroyed,  487.  CoUecta  tnndB  for  t  js 
aiege  of  Madras,  441.  Which  falls,  44^ 
Betnma  to  the  Decoan,  442.  MutinT 
of  hia  troops,  443.  Joina  Baaalnt  Ja:i^'. 
bat  retuma,  44S.  Bzpected  with  French 
reluforoementa,  603.  Beaches  Ijni^ 
606.  Defeated  by  General  Stoact,  504. 
Withdraws  from  Tippoo,  606 

Bnxar,  battle  of,  460 

Byana,  In  Bajpootana,  taken  bf  the 
Mahomedana,  93.  Battle  of,  SJ.*. 
Beleoted  aa  aa  eatate  by  Prinoe  Adil 
Khan  Boor,  946 

Byng,  Captain,  deatmv  the  vabal  Btpop 
•t  fliylhet,  748 
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g^AVRAL,  FKDBO  ALTAHBZ,  can- 
^^  dnctB  an  expedition  to  India,  S17. 
Attacked  hj  the  Xahomedana,  317. 
Hla  retaliation,  217.  Oannonadee  Cal- 
Icat  and  laik  to  Cochin,  318.  Hie 
kind  reception  at  Cochin,  318.  Racapes 
the  fleet  of  the  Zamorin,  and  retnnui 
lKime,S]8 
Carhtr  annexed  to  the  Britiah  dominions, 

<37 
OainM  in  India,  89 

Calcatta  eetabUahed,  8M.  Fort  WflUam 
Imllt,  396.  The  'Mahratta  ditch '  of,  898. 
Keepi  nentral  in  the  Mahzatta  oonterta, 
896.  The  English  hesieged  in,  bj 
BuiJ-ood-Dowlah,  438.  Who  takes 
and  disarms  the  ganison,  438.  Who 
are  confined  in  the  *  bhusk  hole,'  434. 
Attacked  by  the  fti^ish  and  zec^>- 
tored,  43fi.  Changes  in  the  adminis- 
teation  of,  458.  High  tone  giren  to 
aociety  by  Lord  and  Lady  HartJngs  at, 
000.  State  of  feeling  at,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  news  of  the  great  mutiny,  788. 
A  'votnnteer  corps  of  Buzopeans  Conned 
at,  784 

OallcDt  reached  fay  Yssco  de  Oama,  216. 
The  Fortngnese  welcomed  by  the  Za- 
morln  of,  216,  317.  Visited  lij  Cabral, 
317.  Cannonaded  by  him,  318.  Bom- 
twrded  by  Boarea,  331.  Attacked  by 
Albaqnerqasb  338.  Who  withdraws, 
938.  Taken  from  the  Frendi,  448. 
B«dnoed,fi08 

Ctf  iphate,  Azmb»  dismption  of  the,  77 

CaUiand,  Captain,  his  nnsnooessfnl  attack 
OD  Xadnra,  488.  Benews  his  attack, 
bat  repnlsed,  488.  Afterwards  capita* 
lates,  433.  Marches  to  meet  the  Bm- 
peror  Shah  AJlnm.  486.  Whom  he 
porsnesinto  Bengal,  486.  Completely 
defeats  the  Bmperor's  forces,  486. 
Condndes  a  treaty  with  Nixam  Ally, 
468 

Cson,  Diego,  his  expbxatlons  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  318 

C^ambay,  city  of,  held  to  ransom  by  the 
Hahomedana,  106 

Cambodia  reoeiyes  Boodhism,  81 

Gampbell,  Colonel,  marches  to  meet  Ni- 
tarn  Ally.  467 

Campbdl,  Sir  Aitdiibald,  captures  Ben- 
goon  and  Haitaban,  605.  Adranoes 
up  the  IrawaddT,  607.  Takes  Dona- 
bew,607.  AndHaUown,607.  Defeats 
the  general  Muring  Pburlng,  and 
grants  terms  of  peace,  607,  608 

OampbeD,  Captain  (now  Colonel),  his 
laboun  to  supprsis  human  aacrlfloes 
among  the  Ehtods,  688 

Oam^beu,  General  Colin  (afterwards  Lord 
Clyde),  at (niiUianwallah,  685.  Beaches 
Calcutta  as  oommander-in-chief,  788. 
AdTances  to  reliere  Lukhnow,  746. 
His  openitiona  there,  745.    His  dis- 

Rtoh,  745.    Bis  march  to  Cawnpoor, 
S.    Defeats  the  rebeU  there,   747. 
Opens  a  campaign  in  Ondh  in  Bohil- 
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khund,  747.  Drives  tfaa  rebeb  fima 
Furrockabad,  749.    GQiange  in  his  plan, 

749.  Attacks  Lukhnow,  751.  Which 
is'takenand  cleared  of  the  rebels,  753, 
758.  His  operations  against  BaxeiUy, 
758.  His  last  campaign  against  the 
mutineers,  765 

Gampbell,  Colonel,  his  sesaulting  column 
at  Dehly,  740 

Campbell,  Captain  Bose,  sent  to  Bh6- 
rapoor,  781.  His  life  threatened, 
761 

Canals  in  the  central  and  northern  pro- 
Tlnces,  6.  Opened  by  King  Feroae 
Toghlnk,  119.  That  of  Ally  Merdan 
Khan  at  Dehly,  880.  Those  projected 
or  constructed  in  1868,  788 

Oannanore,  Portuguese  trade  with,  818. 
Yseoo  de  (Huna  at,  330.  His  alliance 
with  the  Bajah  of,  320.  The  town 
bombarded,  831.  Bednced  tf  General 
Aberoromble,  538 

Canning,  Mr.  Gtoorge,  preddent  of  the 
Board  of  Contarol,  585.  His  Indian 
policy,  885.  His  speech  on  the  policy 
of  Lord  Hastings.  599 

Canning,  Captain,  his  plan  of  amaolting 
Buimah  adopted,  605 

Canning,  Lord,  appointed  gOTenuv-gene* 
ral,  710,  Bute  of  India  at  this  time, 
710.  His  positioa  in  regard  to  the 
great  Bepoy  mutiny,  718.  His  orders 
and  prodamations,  719.  Blamed  un- 
justly for  his  slowness  at  the  com- 
of  the  great  mutiny,  788. 
res,  784.  Assailed  for  his 
« clemency,' 748, 749.  His  minute,  749. 
Changes  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  plan,  749, 

750.  His  proclamation  for  Ondh,  763. 
Bir  J.Outnan'B  nmoastrance  against  it, 
768.  It  U  repudiated  in  Bngland,  768. 
Proclaims  peace,  768.  End  of  the 
rule  of  the  (Jompany,  and  frfg^nning  of 
the  dominion  of  Queen  Victoria,  766. 
His  piogress  through  the  oountry,  766. 
Loess  Lady  Canning,  771.  His  farewell 
durbar,  771.  Leaves  India,  773.  Be- 
riew  of  his  riceroyalty,  773 

Canton  flnt  risited  by  £nropeao8»  894. 
Bombardment  of,  715 

(T^tation-tax  imposed  by  the  Butperui 
Aurungiebr,  843 

C^anunbus,  aboriginal  laoe  of,  87 

Carikngooty  taken  by  Captain  Daris, 
501 

Carical  submiti  to  the  English,  498 

Offnao,  Major  (afterwards  (3eneral),  has 
command  in  Bengal,  468.  Defeats  the 
emperor,  who  accompanies  him  to 
Patna.458.  Defeata  the  risier  of  Ondh 
and  his  sllies  at  Corah,  463.  Defeats 
Sindia,  496.  Joined  by  Colonel  Muir, 
486 

Oamao,  Mr.,  pruposee  a  retreat  flom 
TuUegaon,  491.  The  disgraceful  oon- 
mention  in  consequence,  493.  Dis- 
missed, 493 

Camatio,  the,  4.    How  defined,  4.    Tha 
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ChalAkjm  dynmaty  of,  68.  Inscripttonfl 
in,  78.  Jaiaisn  in,  mnd  ita  decline,  74. 
Sivajee'a  proceedings  in,  845.  Expedi- 
tion of  Bh6Bla7  into,  881.  Nisam-ool- 
MooIk'B  settlement  of  the  afTairs  of, 
884.  Struggle  for  ^e  gOTemment  of, 
899.  Visited  by  Salabut  Jnng,  the 
Ptehwmh,  And  M.  Bossy,  415.  Compli- 
cation of  alfatn  in,  408.  Erents  in,  in 
1757,488.  Brents  in  the,  in  1759-60, 
441.  Desolated  by  war,  508,  All. 
Claims  npon  the  Naw4b  of,  516.  Set- 
tlement of  the  affairs  of,  548.  Death 
of  the  Naw&b  of  the,  698.  Pension  of 
his  fiunily,  698 
Casslm,  Meer,  son-ln-lav  of  the  Nawftb 
of  Bengal,  proposal  to  pat  him  on  the 
throne  and  depose  Meer  JaJHer,  456. 
Which  is  carried  oat,  457.  Bum  allotted 
to  the  members  of  the  Conndl  for  their 
services,  457.     Meer  Gassim's  vigoor, 

457.  Visited  by  the  emperor,  and 
created  ▼iceroy,  458.     His  exactions, 

458.  Removes  to  Mongheer,  and  pre- 
pares for  war,  458.  Defeated  at  Cut- 
wah  and  at  Gberiah,  459.  His  ferocity, 
469.  Defeated  at  Owda^Kulla,  and 
loses  the  fort  of  Mongheer,  460.  Flies 
to  the  Tlzier  of  Oudh,  and  forms  a 
teagne  with  him,  460.  Defeated  at 
Bnxar,  460 

Caste  and  its  effects,  M.  Begnlation  of, 
35.  Development  of,  35.  Oovemment 
of  lower  caste,  36.  In  other  Hindoo 
sects  not  Brahmintcal,  37.  Among  the 
Mahomedans,  37.  Connection  be^reoi 
caste  discipline  and  religion,  33 

Oastao,  Dom  John  de,  raises  the  steg*  of 
Dia,383 

Cesteo,  Don  George  de,  sarrenders  Chile 
to  the  Zamorin  of  OsUoot,  383.  Be- 
headed for  oowardioe,  383 

CathoUo  ohniches  endowed  hj  King  Ibra- 
him Adil  Shah  n.,  806 

Caovery  river,  8 

Cave  temples,  period  of  the,  63.  In 
Kattack,54.  At  Baja,  54.  AtKarlee, 
64.  At  Ajanta,  59.  At  Kamee,  61. 
Oonrtmcted  by  tito  Chaltkkya  princes, 
68 

Oavendiah,  Thomaa,  his  voyage  to  India, 
385 

Oavecypank,  Bajah  Sahib  and  the  Vt«nch 
defeated  at,  409 

Oawnpore,  the  Marqneas  of  Hastings  at, 
with  his  division,  586.  Mutiny  of  the 
Sepoys  at,  736.  Story  of  events  at, 
737.  Destraction  of  wheeler's  garri- 
son at,  7;i6.  Massacre  of  the  Eniglish 
prisoners  at,  737.  The  well  at,  787. 
Taken  by  the  rebel  Sepoys,  746. 
Who  are  defeated,  747.  And  poisoed, 
747 

Ceylon,  war  of  Rtena  with,  43,  48,  64. 
Story  of  the  Bam&yana,  48.  Beoelves 
Boodbism,  61.  Conquered  by  Mdgha- 
v6h4na,  60.    Oonqtured  by  8ainoodr& 


Goopta,  63.  The  three  separate  «cc.> 
qnests  of,  65.  Boddhist  accoimt  of  tb^ 
island,  65,  96.  The  Eoglidi  fiset  a£, 
402.  40S 

Ch&ibassa,  defeat  of  the  Rbds  ak,  TSt 

Chaknn,  fbrt  of,  xnaaBaflre  of  fiati^ 
troops  in  ttie,  171 

Chalmers,  Lieateoant,  besieged  ia  Col^- 
batoor,  534.  Capltolatea,  S34.  Keg^ 
tiatee  for  peace  for  Tippoo,  536 

Cbalfl^a  dynasty  of  Kniyan,  63.  ^i. 
Declines,  bat  restored,  69.  &mI  of  ibe 
dynasty,  70.    Its  andiitectare,  71 

GhamArs,  aboriginal  race  of.  S7 

Chamberlain.  Qencral  KevCUe,  wos&aed 
in  the  Umbeyla  raimpatgn,  773. 774 

Chambers,  Mr.,  appointed  poiBBe  jcdfe. 
480 

Champanair,  Bajah  of,  enw^mA^  tiK  Tv^s 
of  Ginerat  to  retire,  1S7.  Bednrrvs 
of  the  fort  of,  187.  The  Kinv  of  ^^  - 
wah  iminisoned  in,  145.  Besicipsi  szbx 
taken  by  the  Bmpenir  Hoasmx^cr^, 
285, 393 

Champaneer  captured  bj  the  British. 
556 

Champion,  Coiloiiel,  defiealB  the  ^'^^^n— . 
484 

Chamond,  snoceeds  to  the  thr>^i^  -t 
Gnzerat,  183.  His  daminiooa  i&TKJrl 
by  the  Mahomedans,  183 

Cb4nd,  Prince,  of  Oaaeret,  joiia  r\* 
PortQfniese,  381.  Who  g«iii  for  h±. 
the  Northern  Efiocan  somI  BcssMt, 
381 

ChAnd  Beebee,  dangbter  of  the  Kii^  <tf 
Ahmednngg«T,  given  fn  Bwrria^  is 
tiie  Kbig  of  Beejspoor,  398.  Shotepr^T 
her  dowry,  398.  Protects  IbrahJai  AK 
Shah  II.,  301.  Cmfined  in  a^rtara^ 
801.  Beleaeed,  SOQ.  Confined  to  b-f 
palace,  and  deprived  of  antbority,  ^^^ 
uetonis  to  Ahmednuggcr,  SOS.  dp^x>«i 
the  election  of  Ahmed  aii  Kinc  d 
Ahmednugger.  813.  Beootms  Bt«^:, 
and  defends  the  fort  of  Abmednij^va 
in  the  causes  of  the  infant  Baik&dc-. 
313.  Joined  by  Vehxu^  Sliaa.  ?M» 
Besieged  by  Prince  Moor*d  If  irsa,  s:i. 
Hervalonr,314.  BfepoJeestheMbghiLlN 

814.  Negotiates  with  tkm  prinoe,  ar^i 
oedes  Berar  to  him,  314.  Caoaee  Babs- 
dar,  the  infant,  to  be  crowned,  -^14. 
A]^nts  Mahomed  Khan  as  hermin:> 
ter,  314,  815.  Who  sets  her  at  ^Msi^^, 
and  oompds  her  to  npfSj  for  aid  co 
Beojapoor,   815.     Obtains    aasJ^taacr. 

815.  Again  besieged,  271,  llA.  Msz- 
dered  by  the  Deccany  troops,  «n,  s:i. 
Her  character,  315 

ChAad  Koowor ,  Banee,  her  lioentioiiKKiS, 
668.  AwqnHW  the  regency  of  the  IHzS' 
jAb,  669.  Her  paramcmr,  Lall  Stogt. 
668,669 

Chandah,  oaptore  of,  696 

Chtodemagore,    F^rench 
bUshed  at»  394.    Advance  of  <^ve  «a. 
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M.    BcflteMd,  437.    Babmita  to  tiie 

auc!iib.4W 

uidra   OooptA,  or  SuidraioottiiBi  49. 

lis  r«Tolntton,49,  50.    Hit  reign  and 

4rta,M.    Hia  death,  60 

ftpUn,  Mr.,  goT«ma  a  part  of  ttie  FMi- 

rah'a  domlnioas,  M8 

itrikar,  G«DMral  KcCaaUll*!  operatloofl 

u*1ea  I.,  King  of  England,  his  oppoal- 

ton  to  the  But  India  Company,  888. 

}^raiita  a  diarter  to  a  new  company, 

SS 

uies  n.,  King  of  Bngland,  granti  a 

lew  charter  to  the  East  India  Company, 

90.    Sends  the  Barl  of  Xarlborough  to 

ake  pniwriwi  of  the  island  of  Bom- 

lay,  890 

araoclr,  Mr.  Job,  asent  In  Bengal, 

epnlMi  the  attack  of  the  Iffoghul  vioe- 

oy,  898.  BetreatstoIjeled,894.  Opens 

negotiations  with  the  Ticeroy,  8M. 

Istablisbes  Calcutta,  898 

awnnd  BAi,  Bajah  of  Dehly,  defeats 

he Mahomedans at  Narrain,91.  KiUad 

tt  Narrain,  93 

eetoo,  Pindharee  chief,  his  deiveda- 

iODS,  A74.  Joins  Konem  Khan,  674.  As. 

«mbles  his  PindhArees  at  Nimanr,  and 

>landeta  the  Nisam's  territodet,  684. 

iTisita  Appa  flahib  of   Nagpoor,  600. 

9arboared  by  Jeiwnnt  lUo  Bhow,  60S. 

TU  iUght  and  death,  694 

cngix  Khan.    Set  Jengis  Khan 

era  dynasty,  87.     Their  dominions, 

;7 

erry,  Mr.,  looal  agent   at   Benares, 

anzdexvd,  649 

Byt  Singli,  Bajah  of  Benares,  damand 

it  the  Council  against  him,  486.  Called 

ipon  by  Mr.  Hastings  fOr  a  oontribn- 

ion,  6lS.    Tarma  on  which  he  held  hia 

Ktate,  613.     Imprtaoned  in  hia  palaoe, 

>1 3.     Eacapea  into  Bundelkhund,  613. 

9ew  returns,  but  SDOoeeded  by  his 

lephew,  613 

lid.  Sir  Joslah,  head  of  tbe  Bast  India 

:ompaoy,  his  poUo^,  893 

Ud,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sfcr)  John,  gover- 

lor  of  Bombay,  imprisoned  by  Captain 

Ceigwlo,  893.    Appohitsd  to  the  chief 

ommand  In  Indte,  893.     Kakaa  war 

•n  the  Moghul  dominions,  898.    Toted 

.  thouand  gntaieas,  898.     His  death, 

194 

lldren,  Indian,  their  gaoMi,  14.  Their 

oy»,t6 

iilianwallah,  flKh  eniteuchmwit  at, 

ttaeked  and  takaa  bj  Lord  Qoogh, 

i  llumbram,  attached  bj  BIr  Byva  Ooote, 

rho  is  rapulaed.  601 

Imnajee  .^ipa,  nla  war  with  the  Fosta* 

■o««e,a97 

mnajee  Appa,  adopted  by  tha  P4ah- 

rah'a  widow,  686.    Oppoaad  by  Ba- 

ra  B4o,  686.    Intestsd  aa  Flshwah, 

35 


CHtr 

China,  reodTea  Boodhism,  61.  Bzpeditloa 
sent  from  pehly  to,  116.  Falls,  116. 
Finst  European  interoonrae  with,  234. 
Bobert  Thome's  petition  to  Henry 
Vni.  raapeoting  trade  with,  284.  Ex- 
tension of  the  East  India  Company's 
trade  to,  891.  First  ooca«Ion  of  the 
employment  of  Brltiah  troops  in,  671. 
Who  are  withdrawn,  671.  End  of  the 
East  India  Company's  monopoly  of 
trade  with,  838.  War  of  1866  with, 
716 

Ohinglepnt  e^itorad  by  CIIto,  411 

Chin-KhUloh  Khan,  joins  Prince  Ferok- 
aiir  and  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
Kisam-od-Xoolk  Aaof  JAh,  868.  Set 
Nisam-ool-Xoolk  Aaof  J4h 

Ohinsura,  Danish  establishment  at,  894. 
The  Dntoh  troops  defeated  by  Colonel 
Forde  outside  the  town,  440 

Chlttagong  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Dehly,  116 

Ohittledroog,  Itajah  of,  at  war  with 
Bednore,  406 

Ohittore  redooed  by  King  Alla-ood-deen, 
107.  His  romantic  escape  from  Dehly, 
107,  10&  Campaign  of  the  King  of 
Onaeimt  against,  189.  Pays  tribute  to 
Malwah,144.  Taken  by  Bahadur  Shah 
of  Onserat^  386.  Surrenders  to  Sh^re 
Khan,  348.  Besieged  and  captured  by 
the  Empeiw  Akbur,  388.  Captured  by 
the  English,  603 

Ohobin,  Jim,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Shide,  167.    His  death,  167 

OhOla  dynasty,  99,  Acconnt  of  the,  88. 
Their  architecture,  07 

Cholera,  visitation  of,  In  188«>7,  718 

Ghonle,  defeat  of  the  Portuguese  at,  333, 
334.  The  Portuguese  attacked  by  the 
King  of  Goaerat  at,  381.  Who  is  dc^ 
feated,  381.  Attacked  by  Moortnta 
maam  Bhah,  who  ia  repulsed,  S«o. 
Attacked  twice  unsncoessfnlly  by  Kin^ 
Boortian  Niaam  Shah  n.  of  Ahmed* 
nugKOr,  388, 813 

Chouth,  Mahratta  Imposition  of,  864 

Christian  miaaiona  not  permitted  in 
India,  639.  Mr.  WUberftvce'a  moUon 
rejected,  689 

Ohriatianity  Introduced  Into  India,  66. 
BfTorta  m  miaaionariea  to  aproad  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  neutralised  by  Lord 
Minto,676 

Chronology,  andeni  Hindoo,  89.  Tho 
fourth  era,  89 

Chuleby  Roomy  Khan,  commander  of  the 
artUlery  of  Ahmednugger,  at  the  great 
battle  near  the  Krishna,  399 

Chun-Bosaappa,  prsackea  the  tenets  of 
the  LingAyeC  aaot,  70 

Ohunar  attacked  l^  the  Emperor  Roo- 
mayoon,  and  compelled  to  aubmlt,  334, 
388,343 

Ohnaargurh,  InTsatad  bj  Mi^or  Munro. 
4«1 

Ohnnda,  defeat  of  the  rebel  Sepoys  near, 
760 
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ObnmU  Sahib  bciieged  in  TtineblBopolj, 
882.  Sttirendprs,  and  is  aent  priaoiMr 
to  SatUrm,  8S3.  ObUint  Trincfainopolj 
hy  treachery,  899.  Capitalat«B  to  Rog- 
hooJM  BhiMlay,  and  sent  to  Sattaim, 
899,  404.  Places  his  wife  and  famUj 
In  charge  of  U.  Dnplelx,  899,  404. 
BeleaHsd.  405.  Engaged  by  the  Rajah 
d  Chittledroog,  405.  Takui  pxiaoner, 
405.  Joins  Mosaffer  Jung,  405.  Pro- 
claimed Naw4b  of  the  Camatio,  405. 
Obtains  a  large  snm  from  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore,  405.  Defeated  by  Naair  Jnng, 
bat  eecapes,  406.  Joins  the  Ftendi 
■gainst  Nasir  Jung,  407.  Hisreoeption 
at  Poiidicheny,  407.  Besieges  Trin- 
chinopoly,  408.  His  city  of  Aroot  talcen 
by  Clive,  409.  Sends  a  force  to  besiega 
it,  409.  Taken  by  liooajee,  and  be- 
headed, 410 

Obnndergirl,  Nalk  of,  oonstrocts  Fort 
St.  George  at  Madras,  889 

Ohnndoo  Lall,  minister  of  the  Niiam, 
obtains  a  loan  from  Messrs.  William 
Palmer  4»  Co.,  601.  Bffecta  of  his 
rapacity  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
Kisam,  616.  Resigns  offloe,  695.  Bad 
affects  of  his  administration,  695 

Chnngis  Khan,  declares  his  independence 
at  Talnair,  294.  Becomes  King  of 
Gnaerat,  2»4.  Deftiated  by  the  eons  of 
Mahomed  Sooltan  Mizsa,  294 

Chungls  Khan,  minister  of  Ahmednngger, 
advises  the  reduction  of  Beeder,  809. 
PoLioned,  8<)9 

Chupatees.  or  floor-cakes,  Hindoo  signal 
of  the,  720 

Churat  Singh,  grandfather  of  Boniaet 
Singh,  taJkes  advantage  of  intestinal 
disorders,  567 

Chntter  Singh,  hi^  open  rebellion,  682. 
His  compact  with  the  Afghans,  688. 
Joins  his  son  at  GoojeiAt,  where  they 
are  defeated,  685,  686 

Chutterpoor,  mutiny  oi  Sepoys  at,  735 

Chnttra,  defeat  of  the  rebel  Sepoys  at,  741 

Circars,  Northern,  assigned  to  M.  Busqy, 
414.  Extent  and  revenue  of  the  po»> 
■easions,  414.  Bosaj's  anthority  dele- 
gated to  M.  Mora^in,  486.  Ceded  to 
the  English,  468.  Movement  to  obtain 
possession  of  them,  467.  Treaty  with 
the  Nizam  respecting  them,  468,470. 
Corrupt  and  ueglectftd  administration 
of ,  51 1 .  Plundered  by  the  PindhAraes, 
584.  Civil  senranU  separated  into 
clnsBWi,  892 

CSavering,  General,  appointed  member  of 
the  Council,  480 

Clerk,  Sir  George,  aignes  In  favour  of  tfaa 
succession  to  Sattara  by  adc^it&on,  688 

Climate  of  India,  4 

Clive,  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Lord),  sent 
witii  a  reinforcement  to  Trinohinopoly, 

408.  His  expedition  to  Arcot,  409.  Takes 
the  city,  409.  Besieged  by  a  force  sent  by 
Chunda  Sahib,  409.    HisnoMedefenca. 

409.  Beats  back  his  assailants,  and  > 


llie  town,  409, 

Inf  oxoements  ftom 

the  field,  409.    DeCents  Baiab  Sdiib  ift 

Araee  and  at  Caverypaok,  4Qt.    Gfva 

np  his  «>**»"«"— ^  to 

410. 

pot,   411.      Absent  in  RntfaMl.  41S. 

Betnxns  to  IndU  sa  OolondU  4U^    Hn 

statements  In  Bnglanrt,  418b      Tkks 

thefortof  Oheriah.417.     Hiiiiaii^ 

onmmand    of    Fort   ^   Bsvid,  417. 

Appointed  to  command  the  torassae^ 

against  Bengal,  494.    His  praffxas  9 

the  Hoogb^438. 

Buj,  425.    Hia  ~ 

Coofee,488.    OaponwttetovB -^f 
ly,  425.     Hia  diaHiHiaH  ^a& 
theOonncil,428.    Attnclatha5av&&t 
camp  outside 
him  to  letm 
against  the  Tnoth,  496. 
Chindemi^ore,  498. 
by  land  and  sen,  427. 
428.    Sets  out  against  tfaa  Hnwab^  43. 
Declines    Mahratta     nasiiTsaii     iSS. 
Advances  on  Plasty, 429.    Attackadt? 
the  NawAb,  430.     Wtaov   tens  «n 
deteated  and  diapeiaeJ,  480.    Procssak 
to  MoorahidabMd,  and  ^itbiomm  He? 
Jaffler,  480.    Hia  pazt  in  the  treacbor 
to  Omiohnnd, 
of  Vixagapatam,  485. 
Forde  to  the  Korthen 
Assista  Mieer  JafDar  in 
rebellion,  487.    Appotntnd  PtwMi  nr  J 
the  Council  of  Bengal,  4S&    Athmatn 
in  aid  of  Meer  Jaffler,  4n.    Oblaisa& 
estate  from  the  empeTor,  439.  Bcoav 
to  Galontta,  489.    DeCeniB  an  at^s^ 
of  the  Dutch  against  Calentta,  439.  Ml 
Bestores  the  Dntch  ships,  440.  Beoeu 
to  Sogland,  440.     Hk  twvb  of  ^ 
probabilities  of  Bcitiah  power  in  IbAl 
440.    Returns  to  Calcntta.  463.   Pp- 
daima  the  new  govenunent,  and  jt3is$ 
the  army,  462.    Settlna  tbe  decatk  rf 
the  military  daCBnoe  of  Bengal,  tf^ 
His  transaotiona   with  tba  esapcsir. 
468.    Returns  to  Oalcntta,  468.   E^ 
measures  there,  468.    Checto  n  waa&r 
of  the  European  oflloen,  464.    Befic* 
to  England,  465.    Review  of  his  po^. 
465.    Attacked  by  Mr.  Snmvaa,  I?*- 
Aocnsations  against  him«480L  Ooasa 
■uidde,  480.     Hia  plan  of  a  Asc^ 
government  in  Beootgal,  481 

Close,  Colonel,  oonclndes  tbB 
Ba«Bln,547 

Cochin  reached  by  the 
Their  kind  reception  there,  916. 
fay  De  Nneva,  218.     Alliaaoe 
Bajah    with  Yaaoo  da 
Paohteo  left  to  defend  it,  SO. 
by  the  Zamorin,  who  is 
A  crown  given  by  the 
theBaiah,22L    Politioal  cond 
in  1761,  454. 
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Gockbara,  OoIomI,  dJmlned,  499 
Ooflee,  oittiTAtkm  of.  In  Ooorg,  6S9 
CJoimbatoor  xednoed  by  Oolonol  FoQer- 

ton,  M< 
Oalatw,  Angria*!  fort  of,  tttecked  bjr  tba 

KnglWi  and  Poitagnen,  897 
Oolcvoon  rlTor,  S 

€3oI1b8«  of  ICahmood  CMwan  at  Beedor, 
185.    Of  Fort  William  wtebUihed,  Ul. 
AboUfllMd,M2 
CSoUlna,  Oaikain,  sent  on  a  ndalon  to 

Siiidia,  who  ia  impracticable,  AU  * 
Coliu&tNU,  hli  diaoorery  of    Amwifia, 

Sift 
Ootrin,  ICr.,  his  death,  748 
Oooxbermero,  Lord,  bedegea  and  takaa 

Bhizrtpnor,  610,  611 
Coodapilly  takra  by  Sodtan  Mahomed 

flhah  U.  of  ihe  DoDcan,  17ft 
Oondtww    taken    by  the  ICahomedana 

from  the  Hindoos,  818 
Ooncnn,  the,  4.    Scenery  of,  7 
Oonflnna,  Harqala  de,  oommanda  in  the 
Dvocan  in  Baav'a  abeenoe,  48ft.    Takee 
ohnrge  of  the  Northern  Ciroara,  486. 
IMteted  by  Gokmel  Forde,  486.    fie- 
anlti  of  his  Incapacity,  487 
Oonjeveram  plundered  by  the  King  of  tiM 

PfnnMi^  17A 

Control,  Boaid  of,  established,  ftl6 

Ooow^,  0^»tain,  mmdered  at  Benarea, 
M9 

Cooper,  Mr.,  pnrsaei  the  Ijihore  mnti- 
neers,  who  are  ponlshed,  780 

Coorg.  dependent  on  Mysore,  4ftA.  People 
of,  canied  off  by  Tippoo  into  slaTViy, 
A18.  Attain  of,  6S9.  Oatiageoiis  pro- 
oaedingt  of  the  rsjah  of,  6*28.  Who  is 
diepoeed,  629.  Annexed  to  the  British 
dominions,  689.  Valuable  aa  a  ooffee- 
BTOWing  district,  699 

Ooote»Captain  Byre  (afterwaids  81r  Byrc). 
occupies  the  dwerted  garrison  of 
Oakwtta,  4Sft.  Hie  appointment  dls- 
pnted  by  CUve,  486.  His  porsnlt  of 
M.  Law,  489.  Takes  Wandlwash  and 
Oanaogooty,  449.  Defeats  Lally's  army 
iMfon  Wandlwash,  448.  Attacks  Aroot, 
which  surrenders,  448.  Prepares  for 
the  siege  of  Pondloherry,  bat  super- 
■eded  hj  Major  Monson,  448.  Sent  to 
Kadfas,  601.  His  movements,  ftOl. 
BeUeves  Llentenant  Flint  at  Wandi* 
wssh,  ftOl.  Distreamd  for  prorisions, 
601.  Attacks  Ohillumbmm,  but  re- 
pulsed, ftOl.  Attacked  by  Hyder  at 
Tripasore,  ft09.  Bntieated  by  Lord 
MacartD^  not  to  resign,  609.  Defeats 
Hyder  at  the  pass  of  ShoUnghnr,  bOi, 
BeUeree  VeUore,  and  captures  Chittors, 
809.  Declines  to  attack  Negapatam, 
609.  Opens  the  campaign  of  1789,  ft09. 
Betoms  to  Bengal,  in  bad  health,  ft04. 
His  death.  ftOft 
Oope,  Captain,  his  expedition,  404.  Joins 
iUhomnd  Ally,  406.  Who  is  defeated. 
406 
Oomh,  General  Oaraac's  Tlotory  a*,  469. 


OOtJ 

Beserred  tor  the  emperor,  468.  Ceded 
to  the  Mahrattas,  477.  The  cession 
not  agreed  to  by  the  English,  488.  But 
oonflrmed  by  the  Council,  48ft 

Oomelis,  the  Dutch  and  French  army  de- 
feated at,  ft78 

Comwallis,  Lord,  appointed  goremor- 
general,  618.  His  arrival  in  Calcutta, 
620.  Corrects  abuses.  890.  Settles  the 
affairs  of  Oadh,  620.  Supports  the 
Rajah  of  Traranoore,  ft90.  Concludes 
an  alliance  with  Nana  Fumawees,  029. 
And  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nisam 
against  Tippoo,  ft29.  Conducts  the 
campaign  of  1791  against  Mysore,  628. 
Goes  to  Madras,  and  le-attaches  the 
rerennes  of  the  Ganiatic,  823.  Ascends 
the  M6glee  Oh4t,  and  takes  Bangalore, 
628.  Moves  on  Serlngapatam,  628. 
Joined  by  Abercromble,  628.  Defeats 
Tippoo  at  Arik£ra,  624.  Obliged  to 
retreat  from  want  of  supplies,  624. 
Joined  by  Ciuitain  Little  and  the  Mah- 
rattas, 624.  Takes  up  his  position  at 
Bangalore,  694.  Opens  the  third  cam- 
paign, 694.  Takes  several  of  the 
mountain  ftntresses  of  Mysore,  694. 
Makes  peace  with  Tippoo,  696.  Befusea 
his  share  of  the  piise  money,  626. 
Betums  to  Beng^  to  carry  out  the 
measures  of  his  administration,  626. 
His  conduct  arraigned  in  England,  626. 
His  measures  for  land  settlement,  627. 
Hii  judicial  reforms,  628.  Qocs  to 
Madras,  and  returns  to  England,  628. 
Supports  Mr.  Dundas's  plan  for  amal> 
gamadng  the  local  and  royal  armies, 
688.  Aicsin  undertakes  the  government 
of  India,  669.  His  projects  for  peace, 
and  death,  668 

Coromawlel,  8.  The  north<eaet  mooaooo 
at,  6.  Bast  India  Company's  possessions 
on  the  ooest  of,  896 

Cortlandt,  Colonel,  joins  Llentenant 
Bdwardes  against  Moohr^,  680 

Costume  of  the  Hindoos,  12.  Of  Ma- 
homedans,  13 

Cotton,  cultivation  of,  In  Ebandfeh, 
Berar,  and  Guaerat,  146.  Rise  In  the 
raliw  of,  776.  Its  effect  in  Western 
India,  776 

Cotton,  Brigadier,  commands  a  column 
in  Bnrmah,  607.  Bepnlsed  atDonabew, 
607 

Cotton,  Sir  Wllloogbby.  commands  an 
expedition  to  Afghanistan,  641.  Re- 
riipu  his  command  in  Al)ghanistan,  647. 
Disarms  the  Sepoy  mutlneenat  Pesh4- 
wnr,  723 

Cotton,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  drowned, 
781.    His  Ubouxs,  781 

CoancU  of  CalcotU,  their  dlspatee  with 
CUve,  42ft.  A  new  one  ^ypolnted  for 
Bengal,  488.  Appointed  by  the  Act  of 
1773,479.  The  membera,  480.  Oppoee 
Mr.  Hastings,  48ft.  Their  meaeurBs.  4hft. 
Disapprow  of  the  treaty  with  Bughoba, 
489 
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Coanoil  of  Bombay,  Kod  ma  mnlmmy  to 
Poonah,  488.  Their  policy  dlaapprored 
uf  by  the  govemor-geDerel,  489.  Sup- 
ported by  the  Council  of  Calcutta, 
490 

Cnundl  of  Madxat,  Tiolent  proGeedingt  In, 
in  the  oeee  of  Mr.  Paul  Benfleld,  497. 
Obtains  the  Qantoor  Sircar,  499 

Council  for  India,  oonatitution  of  tha 
new,  766 

Court,  royal,  eitaUished  in  Bengal,  510 

Coorten,  Sir  Thomas,  obtains  from 
Charles  I.  a  charter  for  a  new  Company, 
»88 

Courts,  High,  estabUshed  at  Lahore  and 
l«ra,781 

Ooutinho,  Dom  FMiumdo,  oondusts  an 
cxpediUon  to  India,  323.  Killed  at 
Calicut,  228 

Corelong  captured  by  CllTe,  411 

Covillam,  Pedro  de,  suoceeos  in  xeadalng 
India,  31A 

Cowherd  Ungs,  ancient  Hindoo,  147. 
Their  fastnesses,  147 

Craig,  Sir  John,  his  report  on  the  dis- 
organised state  of  Oudh,  5M 

Cran^anore,  town  of,  purchased  by  the 
Bajah  of  Traranoore,  Ml.  Demanded 
by  Tlppoo,  633 

Cromlechs  in  India,  89 

Cubbon,  Sir  Mark,  his  administratioo  of 
Mysore,  637 

Coddalore,  nnsoooessfnlly  attacked  by  the 
French,  408.  Taken  nom  the  English, 
803 

Cuerpa,  Nnfio  da,  gOTemor-general  in 
India,  his  expedition  to  Dlu,  381 .  Be- 
piilsed,381.  At  a  oonference  with  the 
King  of  Ouaerat,  who  i»  killed,  298 

Cuppage,  Colonel,  adjutant-general,  pro- 
mulgates an  order  of  the  commander. 
in-chief,  673.    Lost  at  sea,  673 

Cureton,  Colunel,  his  ohazgas  at  Allwil, 
b'TS.    KUled,  684 

Currency  Commission,  labonia  of  the, 
780 

Ciirrie,  Sir  Frederick,  has  oharga  of  af- 
fairs at  Lahore,  679.  Orden  an  adTanoe 
on  Mooltan.  681 

Customs  dues,  dlipates  respecting  the, 
i-'M.    And  their  consequences,  469 

Cuttack  reduced  by  the  Bn^rlish,  667. 
Ceded  to  them,  668.  Local  adminia- 
tration  of,  666 

Cutwah,  ocoupied  by  the  Mahmttas,  883. 
Who  are  driren  away  by  Aiirerdy 
Khan,  883.  Defeat  of  Mear  Oaaaim  at, 
M9 


DACCA,  fftte  of  the  mntlneen  of.  748 
D'Acnnha,  Tristan,  conducts  an  ez- 
Iiedition  to  India,  233 
Dada  KhAsjee  Walla,  chief  chamberlain 
and   treasurer  of   Owallor,  668.    As- 
sumes   the    ohaiige    of    affairs,    668. 
StrenRthens  liis  ptKition,  66^ 
Dadajee  Konedeu  manages  Sha^.  jee  Bh6s- 
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]ay*i  ertatflB,  aal   eteeatta  Ui    sob 

SiT«jee,SS3.  Hladaath.813 
Dahol  destrayed  by  the  Piiiriigi— e.  SS3 
DalngUa,  Trimbokjee,  fala  origia.  sn, 
Beoomes  adriacr  to  tba  Pishwah,  6e± 
SoggQBta  throving  oA  allegisnoe  so  vx 
British,  683.  Adriaea  tbe  mvder  at 
OongA  Dhnr  Bhastree,  883.  aosm- 
dered  by  his  master  to  tiha  BBtfl!ah,bBt 
escapee,  688.  Baiaea  troops  for  tix 
Ptehwah,  668.  Two  laoa  oflend  far 
him,  dead  or  aU^,  M8. 
imprisoned  fbr  life,  M6 
Dalhousie,  Lord,  i^ppoin 
general,  678.  Antrm  «t  Calcstta,  CI!^ 
BebelUoQ  of  the  goTvnor  of  Mooitsa, 
678.  The  aeooDd  Sikh  war.  68t-«8lw 
Annens  the  Pnnjib,  <87.  GkeaM  s 
Marquia,  687.  AnatBea  Sattvm,  Ci9. 
Bef  uses  to  bcUerv  In  tbe  eziaisnee  d 
disafflection  in  the  natiTe  anay.  Gi. 
Sends  CoDunodove  Ijunbcart  to  Bu- 
goon,  693.  Makes  war  with  Bnzmah. 
693.  AxriTBB  in  Bazmah,  <n.  Is- 
nexee  F^gn,  694.  H»  tnaasetkni 
with  the  Kiaam,  €9<.  697.  Hb  cos- 
prehenaiye  minute  to  tha  Ooon  d 
Dtnoton,  698.  His  opteioB  rapaetiz^ 
Ondh.  706.  Which  be  aanexaa  bj  pro- 
clamation, 797.  Imunm  India.  7«k 
BoTiew  of  his  admlaistBation,  7Q8, 7m 
DaUmkote,  captored   and   held   by  the 

British  troops,  777 
Dalton,  Csiitain,  besiovBd  in  Tiln!hiB»> 

poly,  411 
Damaon  boned  by  tha  Portogoese,  m 
Danes  in  India,  their  oetataUahaeot  at 
Cliinsnn»894.    Factif>^  their ; 


Ap. 

571 


Daniel,   Prince,   son   of    the    Bmpovr 
Akbur,  his  birth,  984.    Beat  with 
to  the  sooth,  but  recallod,  37Qi 
an  army  into  the  Deooaa,  37L 
pointed  viceroy  of  the  Deeosa, 
Marries  a  prinoesa  of  Banapoer, 
Hia  death,  379 

D4ood  Khan  Pnanee,  aadoto  hi 
Wakingteah  by  atona,  Sac 
dqmty  Tioeroy  of   the   Baooan, 
Meets  Hooeata  Ally,  whoa  he 
866.    Bnt  is  slain  ta  acttoa,  86S. 
widow  puts  an  end  to  her  Wis, 
Makea  frioDils  of  the  Bntfish  at 


«8. 


Ba 
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Dara,  Prinoe,  eon  of  Shah  J«h4a,  Mt  as 
hoetage  with  the  Baiperor  Jehii^eer, 
834 

DAra  8Riek6h,  Prlaea,  oeo  of  the  Ba- 
peror  Shah  JdiAn,  beeiegos  KandalHtr 
iinsiiMOSiifiiBy,  890,  881.  Carriss  «b 
the  goTsninwnt  daring  hie  father^ 
iUnees,  886.  His  dMracter,  SSS.  De^ 
feats  his  brother,  Prinoe  Shojah.  SSS. 
But  defteted  fay  Anmagasbe  tti 
Moortd,  886.  HIi  fata,  838.  Isd 
that  of  his  family,  889 

Daraseo,  proTinoe  of,  nstored  to  tki 
Nliam,  771 
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rifu,  hb  Juration  of  IndU,  46 
vid.  Fort  SL.  the  Bnglldi  In,  attacked 
7  the  French,  who  are  defeated,  403. 
lelfeved  bf  the  English  fleet,  403. 
The  French  again  defeated,  403.  Com- 
oanded  bv  Colond  Clire,  417.  Be> 
ieged  and  taken  by  the  Coont  da 
.aU7,434 

▼IdBon,  Ooknd,  his  serrioes  with  tlie 
lyderabad  contingent^  748.  InTssts 
lie  Nliam  with  the  uslgnia  of  the 
$tar  of  India,  77t 

Tia,  Captain,  takee  CafAngooty,  Mt 
wee.  Colonel,  msldes  at  the  trial  of 
Jie  King  of  Dehly,  749 
^wood,  sncceeds    to   the    thiooe   of 
j^nseret,  but  deposed,  137 
kWOod.Khan  assaarinatee  HnjahidShah 
>f  the  Deooan,  104.    Bocoeeds  to  the 
throne,  164.    Mordered  at  prarer,  164 
kwood  Khan  Farooky,  sncoeedi  to  the 
throne  of  KhandMh,  149.    His  death, 
149 

kwood  Khaa  Kirany,  of  Bengal,  rebels, 
Wi.  Escapes  into  Qriaea,  which  he  Is 
allowed  to  seep,  260.  Benews  the  war 
In  Bengal,  366.  Defeated  and  pot  to 
death,  366 

Kcan,  the,  4.  How  defined,  4.  Boenery 
of,  7.  Aboriginal  races  of,  87,  Con- 
quered by  the  84h8,  61.  inTaded  by 
AUa-ood^een  Khiljy,  103.  And  by 
M uUlk  Khafoor,  108.  Sobjnftated  by 
Mahomed  Toghluk,  116.  Bahmnny 
dynasty  of,  117,  169-133.  Succeofnl 
revolt  in,  118.  Hnssun  Qungoo  Bah- 
many  crowned  king,  117, 169.  Uullik 
Ifusneer's  wars  with,  148.  Invaded  hj 
the  Hindoos  of  Worangnl,  173.  Who 
are  defMted,  173.  Invaded  by  the 
f<iooltan  of  Ifalwah,  173.  Who  retires, 
178.  Review  of  the  character  of  the 
Bahmnny  dynasty  of,  184.  Deaciiptton 
of  the  ooontnr  by  Athanasins  Nitikin, 
1H4.  The  Bahmnny  forts,  186.  The 
wsriike  dasees  and  their  deeoendanti^ 
186.  Early  Christian  merchants  in, 
219.  Befnsal  of  the  fonr  kings  of,  to 
acknowledire  the  snpremacy  of  the  Em- 
peror Akbur,  269.  Confnslon  in,  370. 
Theemperargoeshimself  to,271.  Evcnta 
in  the,  in  1610,  330.  Troops  ssnt  bj 
the  emperor  to  the,  831.  Commence- 
ment oC  the  soMa^tlon  of,  861.  Pre- 
datory warfare  of  the  Mahratta  generals 
in,  868.  Weakness  of  the  emperor  in 
the,  366.  The  Emperor  Bahadur  Shah 
in,  360,  Zoolflcar  Khan  made  viceroy 
of,  860.  And  D&ood  Khan  Pnnnce 
deputy  rlceroy,  36n.  MosnlTer  Jong 
proclaimed  Boobahdar  of,  406,  407. 
Salabat  Jmig  proclaimed,  406.  Salabat 
Jnoff  becomes  viceroy  of,  414.  Assigns 
the  Northern  Clrcan  to  H.  Bossv,  4U. 
Biusy's  power  in  the,  destroyed,  487. 
Wsr  between  the  Niiam  and  the  Mah- 
rsttas,  446.  Conclusion  of  peace,  447. 
PoUttoal  condition  of  the,  ia  1761, 463. 


Diaoiden  in  the,  646.  Famine  in  the, 
in  180ft,  660.  Kntinias  of  the  Sepoys 
in  the,  769 

battle  of,  661.    The  foct  of,  cap- 
tured by  General  Lake,  661 

Dehly,  Rajah  of,  his  efforts  against  the 
ICahomedans,  87.  Captured  1^  Kootnb- 
ood-deen  Eibnk,  92rBstshliabed  as  the 
seat  of  Hahomedan  government,  99. 
The  dty  taken  fay  Kootnb-ood-deen 
Eibuk,  96.  Its  wealth  and  magnlfl- 
oence,  110.  The  people  compelled  to 
move  to  Dowlatabad,  116.  Fights  of 
the  Toghlok  family  in  the  streets,  130, 
131.  CivQ  warin,  131.  Takoo  Iff 
Teimoor,  and  pillaged,  188.  Ordor  re- 
stored by  the  vider,  133.  Bnd  of  the 
Toghluk  dynasty,  194.  Donlnt  Shan 
Lody  compelled  to  snzrcnder  to  Khinr 
Khan,  134.  Who  condncta  the  govern- 
ment, 124.  Sooocadon  of  the  Syeds, 
128.  Becomes  the  seat  of  Babax^  em- 
pire, 831.  Beoovered  by  the  Buiperui 
Hoomayoon,  361.  Who  re-«ntere  it, 
861.  Disliked  by  the  Emperor  Akbur, 
366.  Taken  Iqr  H6moo  and  his  PatAns, 
866.  Recovered  by  the  Emperor  Akbur, 
866.  The  canal  of  Ally  Kcrdaa  Khaa 
at,  830.  Works  of  the  Emperor  Shah 
JehAn,  386.  Rdigloos  disturbances  at, 
343.  Tumults  in  the  dty,  867.  The 
Ifahrattas  encamp  ootdde  the  dty, 
and  defeat  the  imperialists,  878.  Occu- 
pied to  Nadir  Bhah  and  the  Fenians, 
380.  Who  are  attacked  bjtfae  Moghnls, 
880.  Massacre  and  subsequent  plunder 
of  the  dty,  380.  Amount  of  booty 
oanled  oil  by  the  Ferdans,  880.  Civil 
war  in.  430.  Taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Mahratttaa,  449.  Final  dianmtioa 
of  the  empire,  461.  Details  of  the 
farmer  empire,  461.  The  dtv  bedeged 
by  the  Mahrattas,  but  the  deie  aban- 
doned, 476.  Occupied  by  the  Kahrettas, 
477.  AlbUn  of.  In  1773,608.  Soeneof 
barbarity  in  the  palace  of,  609.  General 
Lake's  defeat  of  Sindla's  army  at,  666. 
Attempt  of  Holkar  to  take,  660.  Afldn 
of  the  royal  family  of,  689, 690.  Final 
settlement  of,  in  Council,  713.  Move- 
ments of  the  princes  of,  before  the' 
great  Bepov  mutiny,  717.  Intrigues 
at,  717.  Haasacre  of  Eurafnana  in, 
731.  The  king  saluted  by  the  mutl- 
neen,  731.  Binogth  of  the  rebd  pod- 
tion  at,  734.  The  dty  invested.  731. 
Podtion  of  the  mutineen,  731.  Com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  781.  Betn- 
foroementa  of  the  mutineen,  733. 
Progrew  of  the  siege,  739.  Conduct  of 
the  rebels,  739.  The  three  columns  of 
assault,  740.  Operations  in  the  dty, 
740.  The  palace  occupied,  and  the 
dty  captured,  741.  English  loasea,  741. 
The  king  made  prisoner,  and  two  of 
his  sons  shot,  743.  Effects  of  the  c$j^ 
turo,  743.    Older  reatored  in,  748 

Denlson,  Sir  WllUam,  governor  of  Mft- 
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dru,  acts  m  vloeroy  of  India,  774.  Di- 
rects the  UmbeyU  campaign  to  be 
renewod,  774 

Dennie,  Colonel,  stonnfl  the  fort  of 
Ohnxny,  643.  Defeats  Dost  Mahomed, 
646.  Defeats  the  people  of  Jellalahad, 
6M.    Killed.  6U 

Dto  Bii,  Bajah  of  Beejanngger,  at  war 
with  the  Deccan,  166,  167.  His  son 
murdered,  166.  Gives  his  daughter  to 
King  Feroae  Shah,  167.  The  war  re- 
newed, 167,  168,  170.  His  wara  with 
Goolburgah,  190 

Dtogurh,  account  of  the  TAdAvA  dynaaty 
ct,  73.  Description  of  the  fortress  of, 
104.  Alla-ood-deen'B  siege  of,  104.  Oives 
Immense  raiisom  to  him,  104.  Expedi- 
tion of  Mnllik  Kafoor  against  it,  108. 
Submits  to  Prince  Alnf  Khan,  113. 
Made  the  capital  of  his  dominions  by 
Mahomed  Tughluk,  1  Iff,  1 16.  Its  name 
changed  to  Dowlutabad,  116.    Which 

Deswnnt  Singh,  Bajah  of  Jondhpoor,  his 
death  at  Kabool,  sa.  Bacape  of  hia 
widow  and  children,  843 

Devi  Pal  D^b,  King  of  Bengal,  his  oon- 
quest  of  Ceylon,  6ff 

Dt^vabhutl,  King,  54 

Ddviootta,  taken  by  Major  lAwrenoe, 
404.    Ceded  to  Sanhojee,  404 

Dewaro6nda  captured  by  the  Booltan  of 
Goloondah,  212 

D^wul  D^vy,  daughter  of  the  Bajah  of 
D<k>gurh,  captured,  109.  Married  to 
Khizr  Khan,  109.  Taken  by  MoUik 
Khoosroo,  113 

Dhab4iy,  a  semi-independent  chieftain, 
defeats  the  Tloeroy  of  the  Deocan,  366. 
Opposes  the  P^hwah,  876,  861.  Who 
defeats  and  kills  him  in  action,  376, 
876 

Dharoor  oocuiried  by  the  Bmperor  Shah 
JehAn,  828 

Dharwar  captored  by  King  Ally  Adil 
Shah,  300.  Captured  by  Prince 
MuAzzlm,  849.  Besieged  and  taken  by 
the  Hahrattas  and  Captain  Little,  623 

Dh6lpoor,  rebel  Sepoys  collected  a^  743. 
Beatrained  by  Sindia,  743.  But  march 
to  Agra,  vfhen  they  are  defeated, 
748 

Dh6ndia  W&ug,  commencea  plunder  on 
his  own  account,  646.  Defeated  by 
Colonel  Wellesley  and  killed,  646 

Dhbndoo  Punt,  adopted  by  Bajee  BAo, 
ex-P^hwah,  698.    iShw  Nana  Sahib 

Dhuleep  Singh,  M4h&rajah,  placed  on  the 
throne  of  the  Punj4b  by  the  troops, 
668.  Pensioned,  687.  Hlsresidoioein 
Bngland,  687 

Dhyan  Singh,  minister  at  lAhore,  mor- 
derad,  668 

Diaz,  Bartholomew,  rounds  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope,  216.  Accompanies  Yasoo 
de  Oama,  216.  Quits  the  expedition, 
816.  Sails  with  dabral,  217.  Drowned, 
917 
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Dick,  8b-  Bobot,  at  the  battle  of  &«- 
br4an,674.    Killed,  67S 

Dilawnr  AHj  Khan,  imperial  tgrnm  1. 
defeated  l^  Kiaam-ool-MooIk,  &:•-'. 
Joina  Alnxa  Ally,  and  again  defeaaec, 
870 

DHawnr  Khan,  Be^s^Mor  geuenU  oos- 
peb  the  aUiea  to  raise  the  lAege  of  the 
capital,   302.      BUnda     the    BunisGer 

Abool  Hunnn,  803.    Ajod  h\»  t^ 

regency,  SOS.  Blinds  Bckel  KIluu 
803.  The  king  shakes  off  DiU«^ 
Khan,  80S.  Who  fliea  to  h  hmwtm^g- 
ger,808 

Dilawnr  Khaa  Gboory,  govvreer  d 
Malwah,  140.  Declares  his  indeppsi- 
enoe  of  Dehly,  140.  HeceiTes  JLszx 
Mahmood  Toghlok.  140.  Baoosees 
King,  140.    His  death,  140 

Dil^re  Khan,  imperial  gene?al,  ost  ^ 
Auningaebe  to  the  Deocan,  S40.  lUika 
war  against  Sirajee,  346.  Ap|»aiBtai 
Ticeroy  of  the  Deocan,  d4C  Cenfcred 
by  the  emperor,  and  mperaeded  ae 
Tioeroy  by  Sooltan  Kanaun,  S4C  Be- 
sieges Beejapoor,  S46,  S47.  Joii»d  N 
Sivajee's  eldest  son,  347.  CoBipr£>>d 
to  raise  the  siege,  347.  And  irtreai,44« 

DilshAd  Agha,  her  heroic  condnct,  3^1 

Dinapoor,  mutiny  of  the  Sexioxa  at,  739 

Dindigul  reduced  by  Colonel  FviQenes^ 

606.  Borrenders  to  Geoeral  Med&«% 
622 

Dinkur  Bio,  Bajah.  Sindia'a  niniskr. 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Coonai  ci 
IndU,  778 

Din,  island  of,  Mahomad  Shall  takes  re- 
fuge on  the,  137 

Diu,  naTal  rlctory  of  the  Portognese  u. 
222.  Failure  of  the  Portusnese  expe- 
dition against,  281.  Ceded  taj  Ki^ 
Bahidur  Shah  to  them.  293.  Expt^ 
dition  sent  by  the  Sooltan  of  Coastaati- 
nople  to,  282.  Besieged  by  a  oombcaed 
army  of  Turks,  Eg^vpciana.  and  a 
Onierat  force,  282.  The  siege  rais^i. 
S82.  UnsncoeasfuUy  attacked  by  ¥v 
homed  Shah  of  Guzerat,  2^3.  K:n£ 
Bahadur  Sbxkh  of  Guaent  takes  rcfu^ 
in,  293 

Dixon,  Captain,  hIa  laboun  to  Impgoft 
the  Mairs,  632 

Dolls,  fondness  of  Indian  girls  for,  IS 

Dolmens  in  India,  39 

Donabew,  Brigadier  Cotton  Tefnolaal  as, 

607.  Bombarded  by  Sir  A.  Camp^eiI, 
and  abandoned  by  the  Burmese,  60? 

Doo&b,  the  people  of  the,  maiairiid  tf 
Mahomed  Toghluk  of  Dbhly,  116.  T^e 
Baichore  Doo&b  inTaded  by  D4o  R^ 
of  Beejanugger,  170.  Plundered  t>T 
H(dkar,  661.  Local  adminiatrattoa  < 
666 

Doo&b,  the  B&ichore,  ceded  to  B^tSab 
management,  697.  Beatored  to  the 
Nizam,  771 

Doolub,  B&i,  finance  ministtr  of  Mcer 
Jaffler,  his  rebellion,  i37.     Tiotenoe 
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of  Ifeenm,  Mm  of  the  Kaw&b,  to  talm,  I 
4M.    Obuiro  oo  a^jlom  in  Oaloatta, 
4S8.    Aoodated  with  Mahomad  Ben 
KtaAn,46S 

Ttoofinee  order,  eetaldished  by  Shah 
Soqah,  King  of  Afghaaletan.  644 

Doncga  Du  saves  the  widow  and  childreo 
d  Bajah  Jeswnnt  Bingh,  848.  OflBsn 
tlie  throne  of  Rajpootana  to  Prince 
Ahbor,  844.  Who  aooepCa  lt»  844. 
Betieato  to  ttie  Deocan,  844 

Doorgawutty,  wife  of  the  Bajah  Silhnddy 
of  Bainen,  accmsss  T«flkinan  of  cowar- 
dice, and  sets  firs  to  the  priTate  apart- 
ments, »3 

Doojnn  8A1  nturps  the  throne  of  Bhnrt* 
poor,  609.  Warned  of  his  folly.  610.  The 
fort  taken  by  storm,  611.  Oaaght  in 
an  attempt  to  escape,  61 1.  Impilioned 
stt  Benares,  611 

Dost  Ally  Khan,  sanmMsthe  goremment 
of  the  Caznatlo,  8M.    fiOain  in  action, 


Dost  Mahomed,  Pindharee  chisf  ,  his  de- 
pndadons  in  Oentnd  India,  674 

Dost  ICahomed,  Ameer  of  AJtehaniatan, 
■t  war  with  the  Sikhs,  687.  Dispersion 
of  hii  army,  and  application  to  the  go- 
Tamor-general,  687.  Ralsss  another 
anny,  and  sends  it  to  Peshiwor,  687. 
Where  tt  defeats  the  Sikhs,  687.  Lien- 
tsnaat  Barnes  sent  on  a  mlasfon  to 
him,  687,  689.  Fails  to  obtain  sasis- 
tanoe  from  Lord  Auckland,  688-640. 
Dettrmination  to  displace  him,  640. 
Defsated  at  Ohnsny,  644.  Treatofor 
peace,  but  refnsss  the  terms  offlored, 
644.  Pursned  into  the  monntains,  bat 
escapes,  644.  A  constant  scarce  of 
apprehension,  646.  His  proceedings, 
646.  Defsated  tnr  Ook>ael  Dennie,  646. 
And  by  Sir  R.  8sle,  646.  Sorrenders, 
and  is  pensioned  in  India,  646.  His  sin- 
gnlar  compact  with  the  Sikhs,  688. 
His  friendly  ncfotlatlons  with  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  714.  His  death,  786. 
His  reign.  786 

Donghw,  Captain,  poxsaas  Xofc  Singh, 
7M 

Doolot  Khan  Lody,  viceroy  of  the  Pnn- 
14b,  rebels,  187.  Invites  Babor  to  India, 
ii7, 881.  Bnt  turns  sgainstBabnr,  381. 
And  meets  him  with  an  army.  881.  Be- 
cODdliation  between  them,  881 

Soalnt  Khan  Lody.  vliier  of  Dehly,  194. 
Saoceeds  to  the  throne  of  Dehly,  134. 
Dies  In  prison,  134 

Doveton,  General,  sent  to  Tippoo  Sooltan, 
MO,  Ml.  His  division  In  the  Pind- 
hAieewar,  686 

Dowlatabad  made  the  capital  of  Mahomed 
Toghlnk's  domlnloos,  116.  Held  by 
rebels,  and  besieged  by  Mahomed  Togh- 
faak,  117.  Bestaged  by  Ahmed  Misam 
Shah,  906.  Bat  the  slsge  ralssd,  906. 
Afterwards  taken  by  Ahmed  Nisam 
Shah,  308.  Ooouplod  by  Futteh  Khan, 
Besieged    and    taksn    by    the 


Moghnls  onder  Mohnbat  Khan,  899. 
Taken  by  Bossr,  435.    Ceded  in  per- 
petoity  to  the  Mahrattos,  447.  Surren- 
dered to  the  Mahrattas,  681 
Dowlut  BAo,  becomes  Mahadajee  Slndial 

successor,  680.    See  Slndia 
DowT^  Khan,  commands  an  imperial 
army  in  the  Deccan,  8*29.     Besieges 
Betriapoor.   but   falls,   899.    Marches 
against   Baiee    Rio,   878.    Blfects   a 
junction  with  Saadut  Khan's  army, 
878 
Drain,  Sir  Francis,  his  Toyage  round  the 
world,  but  fails  to  find  India,  286.  Re- 
monstrance by  Spain  against  his  Toy- 
age,  985 
Drake,  Mr.,  governor  of  Calcutta,  pro- 
tects Kishen  Dss,  493.    Besieged  by 
SnrAj-ood-Dowlah,  499.    Abandons  his 
post,  438 
Dravidian  languages,  aUn  to  Scythian, 

40 
Dravidian  architecture  of  India,  founded 

by  ths  ChAlas,  67 
Drawed,  4.    Climate  of,  6.    Productions 

of,  6 
Dubba,  defleat  of  the  Beldohees  at,  669 
Dudrenec,  the  Cheralier,  enters  tite  eer- 
Tlce  or    Holkar,  699.    Defeated    by 
Blndla,680 
Duff,  Captain  Grant,  plaoed  at  Battara 

to  manage  affkixs,  696 
Duff,  Dr.,  oppoees  pun  Orientalism  in 

education,  638 
Duncan,  Mr.  Jonathan,  interposes  checks 

upon  infanticide,  688 
Dnndas,  Mr.,  becomes  first  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  616.  Orders  the 
restoration  of  the  tevennes  of  the  Car- 
natic,  617.  His  project  for  amalguna- 
ttng  the  local  armies  with  that  of  the 
crown,  588 
Dunnajee  GMkwar,  iuTades  Malwah,  but 

retires,  883,  888 
Dunnajee  Jadow,  his  predatory  incuisiona 
into  the  Deccan,  859,  853.  Zooficar 
Khan  sent  afrainst  him,  8M.  Assists 
the  MaTk  of  Waking^rah,  356.  Handles 
the  emperor's  troopn  severely,  856. 
Joins  Sivajee,  and  defeats  Tara  B}'e's 
forces,  359 
Dupleix,  M.,  has  chartre  of  Chunda  Sahib's 
wife  and  family,  399.  Declines  to  join 
Labourdonnaia,  400.  Refnuei  to  sano- 
tion  Labourdonnais*  terms  of  the  sur- 
render of  Madras,  401.  Defeats  the 
MswAb's  troops,  403.  Violates  the 
convration  and  publicly  degrades  the 
Engllnh  of  Madras,  403.  Attacks  Fort 
BL  David,  but  falls,  403,  408.  Hit 
policy  snd  aims,  408.  His  wife's  poU- 
tieal  Intrigue,  4'4.  Into  which  he 
enters.  405.  Amiiits  Mosuffer  Jong 
and  Chunda  Sahib,  405.  Obtains  a 
grant  of  eighty-one  vlUagw,  405.  His 
Intrigues,  406.  His  demands  accepted 
by  Kssir  Jnng,  40«,  407.  Atucks 
Naslr  Juug.  who  is  shot,  407.    His  sue- 
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venea,  407.  Appointed  govcnior  of 
bouthem  India,  407.  CcmcoBions  ob- 
tAioed  from  ib«  Boobahdar  of  the 
Deccan,  408.  At  var  with  the  BngUsh 
afi!:aln,  409.  Hia  troops  defeated,  410, 
411.  Bnpeneded  by  M.  Grodehea,  who 
concludea  a  peace  with  the  Engliah, 
411.    His  achemes  and  fate,  412 

Dnrand,  Li^atenant,  at  the  atnnning  of 
Ghnzny,  643 

Duria  Im&d  Bhah,  saooeeda  to  the  throne 
of  Berar,  193 

DiMs^ra,  Hindoo  ffestiral  of  the,  f88 

Dustoor  Deenar,  an  Abysginian  ennnch, 
governor  of  Qoolbnrgah,  196.  fii- 
deavoore  to  become  independent,  196. 
Defeated  by  Abool  Mocnffer  of  Beeja- 
poor,  196.  Hambled,  but  restored  to 
his  office,  196.  Takea  the  field,  hot  de- 
feated and  slain,  197 

Dutch,  first  expedition  of  the,  to  ladSa, 
283.  Expelled  from  Amborna,  283. 
Defeated  by  an  Bnglish  fleet  m  Indian 
waters,  283.  Houtmann's  expedition, 
286.  Bstablisbment  of  the  eastern 
trade  of  Holland,  286.  Jealousy  of  the 
£n;?Ush,  287.  Plundered  by  Sivajee, 
839.  Their  apprehensions  of  the  jno- 
gress  of  the  English,  387.  Their  enon- 
tion  of  Englishmen  at  Amboyna,  887. 
War  between  England  and  Holland, 
889.  Threaten  Bombay,  and  attack  the 
East  India  Company's  ships  off  UasnU- 
patam,  891.  The  Kaw4b  of  Bengal's 
intrigue  with  the,  489.  ArriTal  of  their 
fleet  in  the  Hooghly,  489.  Commence 
faoatiUties  with  the  English,  489.  But 
defeated  by  land  and  sea,  440.  Again 
at  war  with  the  EnKlish,  502.  Their 
principal  settlement  Negapatam  taken 
by  Sir  H.  Munro,  502.  Reduction  of 
their  possessions  in  the  East,  678 

Dnttajee  Sindia,  oommaada  the  Mah- 
rattas  in  Dehly,  448.  His  force  routed, 
448.  Defeated  by  Najeeb<ood-Dowlah, 
448.    <S^  Sindia 

Dwara  Samoodra,  city  of,  71.  The 
capital  of  the  BeUAl  kingdom,  109. 
Taken  by  Mullik  Khafoor,  who  obtaina 
immense  booty,  110.  Ceases  to  become 
the  Bellikl  capital,  117 

Dwarka,  plundered,  76 

Dynasties,  northern  medinral,  enumera- 
tion of,  68.  Southern  medieral,  64. 
Their  irrigation  works,  67.  EevJewof, 
73 


EAST  mDIA  COHPAinr,  formation 
and  flrat  charter  of  the,  287. 
Their  first  ex])edition  under  Lan- 
caster, 287.  Their  flnt  factory,  at 
Bantam,  287.  Their  second  expe- 
dition under  Middleton,  287.  Their 
enormous  profits,  288.  Obtain  a  new 
charter  from  James  I.,  288.  Send  Sir 
Henry  Middleton  with  three  shipe, 
288.    A  factory  established  at  ICasuU- 


A  treaty  of  cwmmmoe  ooodnded  w^^ 
the  8Bq;ieror  Jehiqgieer.  and  the  En- 
glish eataUiahed  In  India,  SM,  391. 
An  important  patowt  grantad  thaw  by 
the  &nperor  FerolodAr,  SM. 
of  Sir  T.  Bee,  387.  Nev  capital 
Krlbed  tn  &ii^uid,  197. 
ments  made  with  the  Dnti^  887. 
Fort  of  Annegoor  catahljahaif,  XT, 
888.  MaanUpatam  |se£errad,  Jtt. 
Oppoaition  of  Cbartoa  I.,  3S8.  Tt^te 
with  Penria  estahliahed.  388.  Ttade 
with  Bengal  opened.  388.  A  <9haiter 
granted  to  a  new  Oompany,  38B.  RiM- 
legea  obtained  try  Kr.  Sni^jeon  Booi^ 
ton,  889.  The  riTal  ooapaiiiM  paaittoa 
PariJament,  889.  Which  deddea  te 
only  one  Company,889.  BSecf  of  the 
war  between  England  and  HoUaad,  Mil 
The  rival  Companies  nnlfeBd  aado'  a 
charter,  890.  Ancrwcbaxtergnatadt? 
Chailea  II.,  890.  Bombay  ceded  to  the 
Bng^h  orown,  and  tranafemd  to  tit 
Company. 890.  Attacked  hytatePatefc, 

891.  Trade  extended  to  Cfaliia.  tlL 
KentraUty  in  Mahratta  aillBin.  881. 
Separation  of  the  dvfl  servants  inls 
dMses,  892.    Sfar  Joeiah  Child's  poikT. 

892.  Fozoas  sent  to  India,  Stt.  Aj^ 
attacks  made  oa  Hostaol  poaaBssiaBa, 

898.  The  Empesor  Amnnunefas^  n> 
taliatiaa,  898, 894.  Bengal  abudeMd, 
894.    Terms  granted  by  the  emyett, 

894.  Inteiferenoe  of  the  *  iBterlopsa,* 

895.  Formation  and  charter  of  the 
United  East  India  Company,  395. 
Enumeration  of  the  Oompanj's  posses- 
sions, 895.  The  Bni^iah  poaMoa 
strengthened  by  the  new  anange^ 
ment,  896. 896.  I)eUi]s  of  the  Ei^B^ 
factories,  896.  At  war  with  the  Fk«B^ 

899.  Peace  oonolnded.  408.  The  tarn 
case  of  English  intesf enaoe  in  ntttive 
affairs,  404.  At  war  asain  with  tte 
French,  409.  Conclnskm  <rf  peaca,  411, 
412.  Estimation  of  the  Bn^liah  chaxao- 
ter  in  India,  416.  The  pru|iert^  of  tte 
Company  confiscated,  and  its  eertants 
imprisoned,  tiironghoat  Bengal,  4M. 
Calcutta  reoorered,  425, 426.  Batde  <tf 
Fiaasy  and  ita  effects,  430.  Arrival  «f 
a  new  Oommiasion  for  the  goveminait 
of  Bengal,  488.  A  Dntch  fleet  sent 
against  Calcutta,  and  defestted,  439, 
440.  Extinction  of  French  power  ia 
India,  444,  445.  Possesions  of  the 
Company  in  1761, 458.  DiahoiuMirahte 
prooeedinga  in  Bengal,  457.  Oflleied 
by  the  emperor  the  dewany  of  Bes«aL 
458.  Dtroutes  with  Meer  Caasim  t»^ 
garding  the  Custom  does,  488.  The 
EngUah  prisoners  mnrdered,  4M.  De> 
cisiveviotoiryof  Buxar,460.  RscnniaxT 
diiBcoIties  and  rapacity  of  the  CooiKJl, 
461.  Disaatisfactloa  of  the  Ooort  of 
Directors,  462.  Who  reqnest  Umd 
cure  to  retozn  to  India^  463.     The 
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dewanj  of  Bengal  ceded  by  the  em- 
peror, 468.  Salt  duties  assigned  inefcMd 
of  oiTil  aaljuriea,  463.  Beview  d  Lord 
CliTe's  policy,  46(.  Brents  in  Madras 
in  1761  to  1768, 466.  Inefliclency  of  the 
Hadras  Coancil,  470.  Advice  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  them,  470.  How 
the  Company  wa«  regarded  in  England, 
478.  Mhiisterial  tnnsaotions  with  it, 
478.  Condition  of  Indian  flnanoes, 
478.  Deficiency  in  England,  479.  Pro> 
oeedings  of  the  Select  Committee,  479. 
Bill  for  the  fntoxe  oonstitntlon  of  the 
Company,  479.  BeBistaooe  to  it,  479. 
Bat  receives  the  royal  assent,  480. 
Appointments  under  the  newooniititn- 
tion,  480.  Bute  of  Bengal  in  1767  to 
1776, 481.  The  plan  of  double  goTem> 
ment  breaks  down,  481.  Mr.  Hoi- 
well's  lemonstranoe  and  adrioe,  481. 
Mr.  Hasdngs*  meaauies,  488.  Pros- 
perity of  his  finances,  4B4.  Cessions 
of  territory  by  Bughoba.  488,  488. 
War  with  the  Frendi,  who  lose  all 
their  possessions  in  India,  487,  498. 
Diacoasions  on  Indian  ailairs  in  Eng- 
land, 616.  Mr.  Burke's  report,  616. 
Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill,  616.  Mr.  PiU's 
BiU,  616.  Establishment  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  616.  Consolidation  of  the 
English  power  in  India,  626.  Lord 
Comwallis's  reforms,  637,  638.  Be> 
aewal  of  the  Charter,  638.  Christian 
missions  not  permitted,  629.  Extent 
of  the  British  territory  after  the  defeat 
of  Tlppoo  Sooltan,  646.  His  policY 
eondemned,  bat  subsequently  approred, 
668.  668.  Effects  of  non-lnterferent 
policy  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  674, 
681 .  Their  hostility  to  Lord  Hastings, 
699.  EiBBct  of  their  struggle  with  the 
Board  of  Control,  nspecting  William 
Patancr  k  Co.,  636.  Bxpliy  of  the 
cfaartsr  of  1818, 638.  End  of  the  Com- 
pany^s  monopoly  of  trsds  with  China, 
638.  Clamour  against  the  privilms  of 
the  Companj,  638.  Benewal  of  the 
charter  In  1888,  with  increased  power 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  638, 639.  Dis- 
approTal  of  the  Court  of  Directcfs  of 
ue  freedom  of  the  press,  684.  Opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Directon  on  the  case  of 
SattaiB,  668.  End  of  the  charter  of 
1888,  699.  Modification  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  699.  Feeling  in  India 
respecting  the  Company  after  the 
Sepoy  mutiny,  764.  End  of  the  rule  of 
the  Company,  766 

East  India  Company,  Dotoh.    Ste  Dutch 

East  India  Company,  Fkendh,  fbnnsd, 
894.    3e»  French  in  India 

East  India  Company,  Scotch,  formation 
of  the.  896.    Besttlto  of  the,  895 

Eden,  Hon.  Ashley,  sent  on  an  embaa«y 
to  Bh6ua,  777.  Ill-treated  and  in- 
sulted, 777 

Education,  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan,  389. 
Bohools  tor   the  natltea 


nndtr  Lovd  Hastings,  699.  Opposltloii 
of  the  Court  of  Directocs,  699,  600. 
The  death  hkiw  to  pore  OrlentaUsm 
given,  638.  TftHn^^na  of  education  on 
Hindooa,711.    Its  cost  inl868-8, 799 

Edur,  principality  of,  186  nols 

Bdwaides*  Lientenant  (afterwards  Sir 
Herbert),  employed  in  settling  Bunnoo, 
680.  Joined  I7  Colonel  Ooftlandt,  and 
defaato  Moolrij,  680,  681.  Whom  he 
drives  into  Modtan,  681.  His  book 
*  A  Tear  In  the  Punjib,'  681 .  Invests 
Mooltan,681.  The  fort  taken  by  storm 
and  the  dtadd  soneudeied,  683 

Bgerton,  Colonel,  takes  command  of  the 
army  ssnt  against  the  Mahrattas,  491. 
BetreaU  from  TnUegaon,  491.  Die- 
missed,  493 

Bin-ooUMoolk,  Self,  general  of  King 
Ibmhia  AdU  Shah  I.  of  Be^apoor, 
897.  His  rebelUon,  397.  Keepe  the 
bealegen  of  Beejapoor  in  eheok,  803. 
Joins  a  nbeDlon,  but  Is  defeated  and 
slain,  804 

Ekb4lkhan,vixlflrafDehlT,183.  SalHes 
out  with  the  king  against  Tebnoor, 
133.  Escapes  fkom  the  city,  138.  But 
returns,  and  restores  ordor,  188.  Slain, 
184,186 

SldooB,  govenior  of  Ohuny,  reb^  96. 
"  "  l-din 


Defeated  by  Shumsh-ood-..i.««  ».««», 
96.    Who  makes  him  prisoner,  90 

Xiactrlo  telegraph  eommnnlnatlen  esta- 
blished throughout  India,  699 

Elgin,  Locd,  ssnt  to  China,  716.  Becomes 
Viceroy  of  India.  778.  HisprogTsmIn 
the  nppsr  pcnvinoes,  778»  His  durbar 
atAna,7n.    Bisdaath,778 

EUas,  Hi^y*  becomes  King  of  Bsi«al 
under  the  title  of  Shumsb-ood-dssn 
Foorby,  160.  His  acts,  160.  His  death, 
160 

Blik  Khan,  Kfaig  of  Km^st,  79.  De- 
feated by  his  son-in-law,  ^'^hirHf  of 
Ohttsny,81 

BUenboroogh,  Lord,  reaches  India  as  go> 
vsraor-general,  668.  His  sbnnga  b- 
deoleion  as  to  aflkin  in  Afghanistan, 
666.  Indignation  at  his  deterainatlon, 
666.  His  dispatohes  to  Generals  Pol- 
look  and  Natt,  666.  His  p^aant  at 
Ferooepnor,  669.  Bis  prodamatkn 
respecting  the  gates  of  SonnAth.  669. 
His  minute  on  theoondltion  of  Owalior, 
664.  Orders  the  British  fbroes  to  ad- 
vanoe  on  Owalior,  664.  Present  at  the 
defleat  of  the  Mahrattas,  666.  VIsltsd 
by  the  Banee  and  MihAiaJah,  666.  Bis 
revlaal  of  the  trsaty  of  1804, 666.  Be- 
oaUed,666.  Bevlew  of  his  adminktra* 
tlon,666.    Created  an  earl,  666 

SUIchpoor,  defeat  of  the  Hlndooe  near, 
104.  Ceded  to  Alla-ood-deen  of  Dehly, 
104.    Taken  by  Mukbool  Khan,  la 

Ellis,  Mr.,  selaee  Patna,  bnt  made  ptU 


EI]ora,tem 
BUore 


of,  69 
to  tha  BngUah,  418 
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IDphiBsto&e,  Hod.  Motuit>ta«ri,  tal>  an- 
bufiy  to  Kabool,  668.  His  reoord  of  the 
people  and  tbelr  ootintry,  668.  Obtains 
the  sDxraider  of  DaingUa,  who  escapes 
from  Tannic,  688.  His  negotiatioiM 
with  the  Pdshwah,  684.  Bererence  in 
which  his  name  is  held  to  this  day,  684. 
Hla  sospicioDs  aroased  as  to  the  PMi- 
wah's  intentions.  687.  His  name  a 
household  word,  698.  Becomes  goyeroor 
of  the  Bombay  preridency,  699.  Settles 
Mahratta  affaira,  699.  Completes  the 
code  of  dvil  and  criminal  procednxe, 
613.  Principal  events  of  the  latter  part 
of  his  administration,  616,  616.  Be- 
tmms  to  England,  616.  Declines  the 
governor-generalship  of  India,  686 

Elphinstone,  Qeneral,  takes  the  command 
in  Afghanistan,  647.  His  irraeoluti<»i 
at  Kabool,  648.    His  death,  667 

Elphinstone,  Lord,  his  senrices  daring 
the  Sepoy  mutiny,  769.  His  death, 
769 

Bm&mgnrh,  fort  of,  taken  bj  BIr  Charles 
Napier,  661 

Bmpezvrs  of  India,  or  ICaharaja  Adhi- 
raj,  62,  6S.    List  of,  94 

England,  General,  sent  to  relnforoe  Kan- 
dahar, 666.  Checked  at  Hyknl^e,  666. 
Betires  to  Qnettah,  bat  ordered  to  ad- 
▼anoe,  666.    Dispatched  to  Sinde,  667 

Bngliah,  early  voyages  of  the,  to  India, 
384.  Bobert  Thome,  384.  Sir  Hugh 
WUlooghby's  voyage,  384.  Henry 
Hudson,  1^84.  Drake,  386.  Cavendish, 
386.  The  Levant  Company,  386.  Fen- 
ton's  expedition,  386.  The  expedition 
of  Ixmdon  merchants,  386.  Establish- 
ment of  the  eastern  trade,  386.  For- 
mation and  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company,  387.  Who  dispatch  three 
ships,  under  Captain  Lancaster,  387. 
First  trade  at  Acheen,  387.  Establish- 
ment of  a  factory  at  Bantam,  387. 
Admiral  Middleton,  387.  David  Mid- 
dleton,  388.  Captain  Hawkins,  989, 
Captain  Saris,  389.  Captain  Hippon, 
890.  Establishment  at  Masolipatam, 
890.  Best's  fleet,  390.  Conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  the  Emperor  Jeh&ngeer, 
890,  391.  Trading  privileges  granted 
toy  him,  833.  Who  builds  four  tectories, 
S83.  Arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Boe  as 
Bnglish  ambassador  to  India,  823. 
Plundered  by  Bivajne,  889.  Threatened 
fay  Sombhajee,  848.  An  important 
patent  granted  them  by  the  Emperor 
Ferokslar,  864.  Their  progrcM  from 
1618-1674,  887.  Progress  of  the,  from 
1618-1766,  887-419.  Beview  of  the 
Sbglish  period  of  the  history  of  India, 
798.  Character  of  the  Bnglish  rule. 
796.    See  aUo  East  India  Company 

Bnglish,  Major,  defeats  Uie  rebel  Sepoys 
at  Chuttra,  744 

Bra  of  ShaUvtUiAnA,  73.  Of  the  Hegtra, 
76 

Btimdd  Khan  becomes  regent  and  mini- 


tter  of  Gnnnt,   394.     Defessed  ^ 

Chonglx  Kban,  94 

Etgeer,  or  Tatgeer,  fort  of,  besieged  b? 
tfaeSooltan  of  Gokxndali,  313.  Wlio 
is  compelled  to  raise  the  soeg^  313 

Baropean  troops.  Sir  Jotm  Lawicacp's 
mesBures  for  the  improvement  <4  £i>- 
g^ish  soldiers,  776.  Amalgamatioei  '^ 
the  Company's  with  the  Qaeea%  746. 
Discontent  in  cooaequence,  766yj€7 

Byre,  Major  Vincent, 
priaoners  at  Arrah,  738 


'PAH-HIAN,  ChlseBe 

^     count  of  Ceylon,  65 

Fail*,  periodical,  19 

Faminein  India  in  1391, 109.  lAXorfhiaa. 
India,  116.  In  Bengal  in  1T70,  4«1. 46^ 
It»  effects,  483.  At  Madraain27SS,5^. 
In  the  Deccan  in  1804,  <60.  In  Qxsas 
in  1866,  779 

Fanner,  Mr.,  a  hostage  of  tbe  Wsigoas 
convention,  released  by  Sindia^  4n 

Farming  in  India,  33,  33.    See  XmbA 

Far0khs4d,  deposes  Sooltan  Abdool  Bsi- 
heed  of  Ghusny,  88.    Hia  death,  8^ 

Farooky,  dynasty  of  yhamVwh,  146-149 

Fenton,  Edward,  Csilnre  of  his  expediiMSi 
to  India,  386.    Caoaes  of  this,  386 

FeroksiAr,  Prlnoe,  son  of  Prince  Aads- 
ush-ShAn,  his  rebellion,  9SS.  Defeats 
the  Bmperor  Jeb4ndAr  Shah,  vbo 
b  deposed,  863.  Feroksi4r  «accMt^ 
to  the  throne  of  the  empire,  363.  CXic- 
fers  dignities  upon  all  who  had  yoia/A 
him,  363.  Puts  Zoolficar  Khan  and  tba 
ex-emperor  to  dei^h,  963.  His  postii'a 
due  to  the  bravery  of  the  8red  brothers 
Hoosein  Ally  and  AbdooUa^  8S3,  ^L. 
Whom  he  rewards,  864.  His  iOness 
cured  by  an  English  mrgeon,  364. 
Grants  tbe  Bnglish  a  patent,  564.  Hia 
plot  agahut  Hoceein  Allr,  36&  Hia 
treach«ry,  866.  Chafes  under  tl»  r»> 
straint  of  Syed  AbdooUa,  367.  fiis 
intrigues,  867.  But  submits  to  the 
Qyed's  demands,  367.  Confined  by  tbe 
Tisier  Syed  Abdoolla,  367.  Tomnlti  ia 
the  capital,  867.  The  empertx*  deposeii, 
368.  Blinded,  poifoned,  and  stranded, 
368 

Feroaabad,  dty  of,  founded,  119 

Ferozabad,  town  of,  on  the  BheeiLta> 
founded,  166 

Ferose,  Prince,  of  Dehly,  joins  the  rebel 
leaders  at  BareiUy,  763.  Joins  Tantia 
Topee,  766 

Feroze,  J4m,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Sinde,  168.  Driven  out  by  Mocoifer 
Shah,  168.  His  province  annexed  to 
Mooltan,  168 

Feroze  Lunga,  snocee^  to  the  throne  of 
Mooltah,  166.    AKasidnated.  156 

Feroze  Poorby,  King  of  Bengal  iSk 
MullikAndeia 

Ferose  Shah  Bahmony,  snooeeds  to  the 
throoB  of  the  Deccan,  166.  H^  chazaro 
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tear  tad  bitbiti,  160.  Fonndi  fha  town 
of  FeronOMd,  IM.  Hit  balldii«i  «t 
Goolbaxinh,  166.  Braats  of  his  reign, 
166.  Hk  Jieborr  orer  IMo  BAi  of 
Be^limiacr,  166.  Badoget  "Beeja- 
nnggvr.  and  nukM  terms,  167.  Marriea 
the  rajah*a  daughter,  167.  Banevm 
tiie  war,  167.  Maniea  his  ion  to  a 
golthmitb'a  daoghter,  167.  Hia  death, 
167 
J^voM  Shtiier,  intrenched  eaup  of  the 
BikhB  at,  670.  Battle  of,  671.  The 
*nl^t  of  horron'  at,  671.  Pinal 
advance  and  Tictoary,  672 

Aroae  Boor,  sooceeds  Jnlal  Khan  Boor  aa 
emperor,  246.  Murdered  by  hie  ancle,  246 

JParoae  Toghlnk,  anooeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Dehly,  119.  Aoknowledgea  the  in- 
dependence of  Bengal.  119.  Great 
Sblio  works  completed  by  him,  119. 
I  peaceful  goTeinment,  120.  Abdi- 
oatea  in  favour  of  his  son,  120.  But 
enbeaqnently  nominates  his  grandson, 
120.  His  death.  120.  His  benerolent 
120,  797.  Hia  invasion  of 
U7 

Vtnaapoor,  Lord  Bllenborough's  pageant 
at,  609.  His  proclamation  respecting 
fha  gatea  of  Somnith,  6A9.  Held  I7 
ar  John  Littler,  670.  Brants  of  the 
Bepoy  mntinr  at,  722 

VeatlTala,  public  Indian,  18 

Viah,  ocder  of  the,  of  the  Moghol  empire, 
S65 

Vll^enld,  H^cr,  saTBs  Ookmel  Wood's 
fot«e,472 

netcher,  Bir  Robert,  his  mutiny,  464. 
Tried  and  cashiered.  464 

Itobchor,  Gdonel,  joins  Colonel  BaiUie, 
who  surrendera,  600 

VUnti  Llenteoant,  holdB  Wandiwaah 
iwainst  Hyder  Ally,  Ml.  BeUerad  by 
Bir  ^yre  Coote,  Ml 

ffloyd,  OotoneU  forced  hy  Tlppoo  to  r»> 
treat,  622 

Tood  of  the  people  of  India,  6, 11 

Ford,  Captidn,  commands  a  brigade  of 
BepoTB  for  the  Ptehwah,  681.  Becom- 
mended  priTate^  to  withdraw  from 
Poona,688 

Voide,  Colonel,  sent  into  the  Northern 
Circars,  466.  Defteta  the  Marquis  de 
Conilans,  486.  Besieges  and  takes 
Maaullpatam,  486.  Makes  a  treaty 
with  BaUbut  Jung,  486.  Defoata  the 
Dutch  troopa  naar  ChJnsnrah,  440.  Lost 
ataea,478 

Voneet,  Li<mtanant,  aaatsts  la  holding 
the  amoal  of  Dehly,  721 

Fortlfled  poets,  constniction  oC,  saao- 
tloned,786 

Vox,  Mr.,  his  India  Bill,  61fi.  Thrown 
out  in  the  Lorda,  616 

Fkmnoia,  Mr.  (af*)arwards  Sir  FhiUp),  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  Cooncil  of 
Calcutta,  480 

yianka,  Brigadier,  driTsa  the  i^bel 
Sepoys  befors  him,  and  Joins  Jong 


FDT 

Bahadoof'a  Ghoorkas,  700. 
Mahomed  Huaeein  Naslm,  7M.  His 
email  loaaes,  7M.  Joins  the  camp  be- 
fore Lukhnow,  7  W 

Ftaaer,  Major-General  J.  &,  luTadea 
Cooig,  629.  And  occopiea  MeikAra, 
ito  ci^tal,  629.  Hia  tramiaotions  with 
theNisam,696 

Fraser,  Major-G«nana],  attacks  Holkar 
at  Deeg,  but  killed.  Ml 

French  in  India,  form  an  Bast  India 
Company,  894.  And  eetabUahmentft  at 
ChAadernagore  and  Poodlcherry,  894. 
Fortift  their  factoriea,  8M.  At  war 
with  tiieBngliah,  899.  Peww  concluded, 
408.  Interfere  in  Mative  alTiairs,  409. 
Obtain  a  grant  of  TillagBa,  406.  Soc- 
ceeaea  of  M.  Duplelx,  407.  Moaufler 
Jong's  conoessiona  to  them,  407.  Which 
are  oonflrmed  by  Balabot  Jung,  406. 
At  war  again  with  the  Bi«liah.  409. 
Conclusion  of  peace,  411, 412.  CliTe'a 
operations  sgainit  them,  426.  Power 
of  the  Trmch  in  Bengal  uttsriy  cruahed, 
488.  Their  proceedings  in  theCamatio, 
488.  AnriTal  and  prooecdinga  of  the 
Count  de  LaDy,  484.  Pondlcherry  the 
only  poiaession  remaining  to  the  Preach, 
448.  Which  surrenderB  to  the  BnglMi, 
444.  Bztinctlon  of  French  power  in 
India,  444,  446.  At  war  with  the 
Bnglish,  497.  Lose  all  the  poeeeasioos 
except  Mah«,  497,  496.  Whkh  ia  re- 
duoed,  498.  Agree  to  join  Tlppoo 
Bodtan  againat  the  Bnglish,  680.  Die- 
banded  at  Hyderabad,  640 

Fukhr-ood-deen,  heir  apparent  to  tha 
throne  of  Dehly,  690,  7iy.  Agreement 
made  with  him,  690.  712.  Hi*  soc- 
oeesion  opposed  by  the  king,  600,  71S, 
His  death,  712 

Fullerton,  Colonel,  makes  a  dlversloa 
against  Tlppoo,  606.  Beducea  sereral 
places,  606 

Fidta,  Bn^ish  stordiouses  at,  baraed  bf 
the  Dutch,  440 

Pureed  Boor.  AwBhteeKhaa 

FnrhM  Khaa,  King  of  Ahmednugger's 
general,  defeated  and  taken  pryoner 
by  the  Portuguese,  288, 812.  Becomes 
a  Chztotlaa,  and  goes  to  Lisbon,  288, 
812 

FuihutK)oUMooIk,Tioeroy  of  Guaerat,  hia 
tolerance  of  Hindoo  wonhip,  188, 184. 
Recalled,  184.    Slain.  184 

Furniture,  Indian,  19 

Furrukabad.  Nawib  of,  hia  resbtaace  to 
Lord  Weilesley's  arrangementa,  661. 
Pensioaed,  Ml.  Defeat  of  Hdkar's 
caTatay  near,  Ml.  The  rebel  Sepoys 
driven  from,  749 

Futteh,  elected  Slag  of  Bengal,  161. 
Murdered,  161 

Futteh  Jung,  eon  of  Shah  Bo^^ah,  re- 
corera  his  father's  body,  666.  Pro- 
claimed king,  6M 

Futteh  Khan,  deftets  and  depoooi  King 
MahoBMdoC  KaduBsrs,  181. 
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tte«broiM,lSl.  DepoMd  bf  lUlMnMd,  i 
181,  IMTaatiiw Into Ind£s  isa.    Hii 
dentil,  18) 

Fntteh  KhAn,  Jim,  Xi]ig,tl«olal  Kii«  of 
187 


amJAm  plimdendl7  tbe  PlafinaMi,  SM 

1,  iMit  on 


Vutlah  Khan  d  Ahmedntmr  mi 
from  ooolineiBeDt,  838.  BradM  hit 
cngagomenti,  ftod  is  beiletBd  in  Dow- 
]«UUMd,8*i8 

Fntteh  OoUa  ImAd  Shfth,  hli  oilgiii,  193. 
Booomet  Vlotnj  of  Bcnr,  with  ttao 
tttlBot  ImAd-ool-Moolk,  193.  DmUtm 
bis  inteMndenee,  193.    Hit  dnth,  193 

rnfttah  Biagh  OAikwtf,  Mr.  Horntqrt 
piopoMl  to  make  him  independBBt, 
493,  498.  Indtopoaed  to  oommit  him- 
■alf,  488.  Hla  independence  Mcared  br 
tnaH^t  496.  ▲  mteidlary  tnUj  with 
himooncli]dedbjLocdLakB,889.  Hit 
•ffiin,  869.  Sends  an  ogei^  to  Fooon, 
883.  HlsacsDtmmdHndinthtitcwts, 
883 

Fnttohgnrh,  erants  of  the  Sepof  motinf 
•t,  788,  736.  The  rebel  MftwAb  of, 
ditatad  by  gtnU«M*,  747 

lyinbnd,  MonlTee  of,  in  Lnkhnow  with 
his  edherenta,  753.  Driven  ont»  783. 
OniBts  the  BngUsh  prisooors  to  be 
■hot,  783.  Joins  tbe  rebel  leedera  at 
BofeiUy,  788.  Bk^mi.  788.  Killed, 
784 

FyaooUn  IQMn,  BohiUn  chief,  diimted, 
end  esrees  to  take  en  eetaletrom  tbe 
emperor,  484.  Amnnmcnt  made 
with,  818.  DcpriTBd  of  hli  jif^iMr, 
bat  restored,  818, 814 


GAIKWAB.   Ac  Fntteh  8ii^;Feelm- 
jee.    Aids  a  mrolntlon  at  Sattara, 
bat  imprisoned,  418.   His  possewions, 
tf3 
Oajnpati  dynasty,  their  dominions,  78 
Oama,   Stephen    de»   aooompanles  hi» 

brother  to  India,  319 
Oama,  Vasoo  da,  oondaoti  an  expedition 
of  disooreiT.  318,  816.  Bonnds  the 
Cape,  316.  Disoomn  Tlsrxa  de  Natdl, 
916.  Beachee  Mosambiqne  and  Mdin- 
da,  816.  Thenoe  sails  lor  India,  316. 
Beaches  Calient,  316.  His  reception 
by  the  Zamorln,  316,  317.  Betoms 
home,  317.  Commands  an  expedition 
to  destroy  tbe  tnde  of  the  llahome- 
dans,  319.  Sets  itee  to  a  pilgrim  shlp^ 
319.  Wen  reeelTBd  at  Oannanore,  330. 
Sails  for  OaUcat,  330.  His  omelty 
thne,  330.  The  Zamorln*s  treachery 
to  him,  330.  Fonns  an  alliance  with 
tbe  Baiahs  of  Cochin  and  Oannanore, 
830.  Betoms  homo,  830 
Oambroon,  En^ish  trade  at,  established, 
888.  Gaptnrs  of  Bi«Ushshipsby  tho 
Dutch  at,  889 
Ganapati  dynasty,  dominions  of  tlu,  78 
Ganges  riTerjS,  8.  The  canal  of  tfae^ 
but  rsoommflBced,  678 
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UnkAr^879 
ths  Umbsyla 

oonspirators,  776 
Garrowi,  tribe  of  the,  86 
OAwilgnrh,  in  Benr,  fortiflOBtlom  ef, 

completed,  168.    Tbe  tort  of.  188.    Be- 

dnood  by  Prtaoe  lloorAh,  fTI. 

by  Roghoiee  BhMaj,  418.    ~ 

by  the  British,  667 
Oeesoo  Doria,  Qyed,  tomb  oC. 

bnigab,860 
Oeogxapby  of  ImUa,  L    Df«rWoasefIn> 

din  aooording  to  Hindoo 

4 
Geocire,Fort  8t^  ostabUihed 

889.    Its 
Ohis-dina,  864 
Ohdtgaj  Shinee  BAo, 

mandv,  his  part  in  the  intrignes  for 

the  Pdshwahahip,  686. 

dangiiler  to  Btndla,  687. 

treatment  of  the  widows  of 

Sindia,  687.    Brteaewt  and  renows  Us 

barbartttes,  846.    fietMhte  by 

663 
abants,8,4 
fthasm  ood-dwn,  sMinlnisi  of '. 

Moolk,  his  daime  pioewwHwl  by  ths 

F4shwah,418.    BntenithnDeocBn,418. 

Poisoned,  414 
Ghasee  ood-deen,  visior  ef  tho 

Alamgea-n.  Aw  BhahalMiod*decn 
Obasipoor,  confirmed  by  CSiw  to  Bajah 

Bolwnnt  Singh,  468 
Oba«y  Bog  Togblnk  defeats  tbe  3C4«hali 

on  the  banks  of  the  Indm,  106.    De- 
feats and  pots  to  daath  MoDik  KImms- 

roo,  113.    Sleoted  King  of  Dehly,  IIS. 

His  prerions  career,  118.    Cbooaes  ths 

title  of  Ghelas-ood^leai.     His  msOn 

and  beneOoent  measores,  118.     Con- 

quests  of  his  eon,  114. 

ki]]sd,114 
Ghelas  ood-deen,    becomes    Boolbsn    of 

Gfaoor,  80.    Sendi  bla  brother  Ifaho- 

med  to  InTode  India,  90.     OonJIoes 

Sooltan  Khooaroo  MnUik,  90: 91.    Hii 

deeth,98 
Gheias  onrt-deen,  Kbig  of  Benosl,  161 
Gheiaa-ood-deen,    eon    of     Hiaaa-ooi- 

If  oolk,  left  by  his  father  fai  charge  ef 

the  Deocan,  878.     jkad  in  ohaige  at 

Dehly,  881 
Gbotas- ood-deen  Bahnnmy,  eaceeedi  Is 

the  throne  of  the  Deooan,  16ft.    Blinded 

and  depoeed,  168 
Qheiae-ood-deen    Bnlban,    aerrsiili   tht 

throne  of  Deh)y,  9t.    SOs  origin,  left. 

Hagnifloenoe  of  his  ooort,  100.    Hii 

goremment,  100.     Pain  dowi 

lions  of  the  Mewatea  and  in 

100.     His  cruel  eseeuttona,  100,  161. 

Death  of  hie  son,  FrinoaMahomsd,  lOL 
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>cbuMK>d->deesi  Khlljy,  iDOoeedi  to  the 
:hroae  of  Malwah,  143.  His  peaccfol 
"vign  and  taaUte,  14S.  TUlnre  of  hla 
nlnd,  and  death,  144 
letaa-ood-deeii  Toghlak,  meoeedsto  tbe 
L,hron«  of  Dehly,  US.  Am  Obair  Beg 
rogMok 

leriah,  fort  of,  taken  t^  tbe  BngUah, 
117.  Defeat  of  Meer  Gaalm  at,  459 
lilsyea,  their  turbulence  and  diaaffny 
tlon,  644.  General  WlUehlre^i  openU 
tions  against  them,  6U.  Attack  the 
Bngliah  in  the  Khoord  Kabool  pees, 
SAO 

ilxny  Khan,  mooeeda  to  the  throne  of 
Malwah  under  the  title  of  Hahmood 
Qhoory,  149.  Poisoned  by  his  Tisier, 
142 

limy  Khao  Fwooky,  socceeds  to  the 
throne  of  KhandMi,  149.  Poisoned, 
149 

tudAm  Xhadlr,  Bohllla  ohlef,  plnnden 
friends  and  foes,  009.    GalnsposHMlon 
of  the  emperor,  whom  he  blinds,  609, 
«10.    Bxeentedby8indla,H0 
hoory  famihr.  the,  take  Ohniny,  89. 
Dynasty  of  Mulwah,  140-149 
httfoor  Khao,  left    in  command  of 
Holkar's  army  at  Indoor.  599.     His 
contest  with  the  regent,  Toolsee  Bye, 
593.    Who  is  beheaded.  599 
hnznery  dynasty,  86.    End  of  the,  90 
homy  beoomee  Independent  under  Alp- 
tiirgeen,77.   His  sooceseors,  77.  Splen- 
did moaqoBS  erected  at,  88.    The  king- 
dom invaded  br  the  Beljok  Tsrtan,  87. 
Taken  and  pillaged  by  AOa-ood-deen, 
of  Ohoor,  89.    Veils  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ohoory  family,  89,  90.    Taken  by 
King  Kootnb-ood-deen  Bibok,  95.    In- 
▼adedlgrtheMogha]s,96,99.  Adrance 
of  the  Brltiah  army  on,  648.    Condition 
of  the  fuitiem,  648.    Taken  by  storm, 
6U.    Oapltnhites  to  the  AlMians,661. 
The  fortUloatlons  btown  up  by  General 
Mott,658 

bnsunfer  Beg,  at  the  battle  of  Allnnd, 
197.  Hb  death,  197 
ilbert,  GenersI  Sir  Walter,  at  the  battle 
of  Feroae  Sh4her,  671.  And  at  the 
battle  of  SoobrAon,  675.  At  ChilUan- 
wallah,  685.  And  at  Goojertt,  686. 
Punoes  the  Sikhs,  686.  Whosonender 
unconditionally,  686.  Hnnta  the  Af- 
ghans tiack  to  the  passes,  686 
Ingw,  eeUbUshmeat  of  the  ICahratta 
court  at,  859.  Withstands  a  siege  t^ 
the  Moghnls,  859.  Which  Is  raised, 
858.  But  aftcnrards  taken  by  esoalade, 
858.  Bednoed  by  the  FMieh,  404. 
Failure  of  an  English  foroe  beftne,  410. 
Reduced  by  the  Bnglish,  445 
lUesple,  Colonel  (after  waids  General), 
suppreaes  the  Vdlore  mutiny,  566.  Hie 
attack  on  Oometis,  which  he  eapCozes, 
578.  His  part  in  tbe  Goorkfaa  war, 
577.   mBd^galnagah,tn 
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GirAn,  Jim,  King  of  Sinde,  157 

Oimar,  edicts  of  Asdka,  graren  on  rocks 
at,  60.  Kumn's temple  at,  188.  Fortress 
of,  taken  from  the  Hindoos,  185.  Fort 
of.  Anally  reduced,  187 

Qoa  taken  by  the  Portuguese,  198.  Re- 
captured 1^  them,  199,  998.  Betaken 
by  King  Ismafl  Am  Shah,  998.  Recap- 
tured hy  Albuquerque,  and  becomes 
the  Portuguese  capital,  998.  XJnrao- 
oenfnUy  attacked  by  the  King  of 
Beeiapoor,  994.  Invaded  by  Ibrahim 
Adil  Shah,  King  of  Beeiapoor,  who  is 
repulsed.  988.  Attacked  tTAlIy Adll 
Shah,  of  Beejapoor,  988.  Who  aban- 
dons the  dege,  988.  Character  of 
Portuguese  acts  at,  984.  The  Inquisi- 
tion at,  984.  Beeieged  by  King  AIIt 
AdH  Shah,  who  Is  sererely  repulsed, 
800 

Gaan<fa,  aboriginal  tribe  of,  87 

Godafeij  riTBr,  8 

Goddard,  Colonel  (afterwards  General)^ 
his  march  across  India,  499.  Reaches 
Sunt,  499.  Occupies  the  P^shwah's 
districts  In  Guserat,  498.  Takea 
Ahmedahad  by  storm,  498.  Attacks 
the  MahratU  camp,  498.  AdTiMS  a 
dlTersion  to  the  north,  498.  Takes 
Baaaeln,  494.  Adranoes  on  Poena,  494. 
Carries  the  Bhore  Ghaut,  494. 
Strength  positions  of  the  enemy's 
army,  494,  495.  Reoeirps  a  couToy 
under  Colonel  Browne,  and  retreats, 
495.  Wm  orertures  reacted  by  Nana 
Fumaweei,  499 

Goddieu,  M.,  French  commissioner,  oon- 
dudes  peace  with  the  English,  411 

Godolphln,  Earl,  his  award,  895 

Godwin,  General,  captures  Rangoon, 
698 

GokAma,  King  of  Ksshmere,  his  ejBcaT*- 
tions  at  Nassuk,  59 

G^lab  Singh,  becomes  minister  at  Lahore, 
674.    Purehasei  Kashmere,  675 

Goleondah,  fort  of,  ceded  to  Mahomed 
Shai,  Kiisg of  the  Deccaa,  161.  Trea- 
sure obtained  by  him,  161.  Beoomee 
an  IndqMudent  kingdom,  189.  The 
Kootub  ShahT  dynastY  of,  911-918. 
Boundaries  ok  their  kingdom,  911. 
Selected  sa  the  capital  of  Sooltan 
KooUy  Kootub  Shah's  dominions,  919. 
The  Kootub  Shahy  dynasty  of,  816-819. 
Works  of  Ibrahim  Kootub  Shah  at, 
818.  Trade  of,  in  bis  reign,  818.  Capi- 
tal of,  changed  to  Hyderabad,  818.  The 
celebrated  minister  Meer  Joomla.  888. 
Interference  of  the  Emperor  Shan  Je- 
hin  In  the  attain  of,  884.  The  King 
AbdooDa  Kootub  Shah  besieged  In  the 
city,884.  Terms  of  peace,  884.  Sink's 
halt  at,  845.  Where  he  obtains  money 
and)  artiUery,  845.  Invaded  by  the 
Moghuls,  who  sre  defeated,  846.  Makes 
a  treaty  with  Sombhajee,  8a.  Khan 
JehAa  maidwi  agalnit  It,  8tt.    A 
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convention  made  with  Prince  Mainimt 
850.  War  declared  bj  the  empemr, 
850.  Who  obtains  the  fortreis  by  trea- 
chery, 851.  Left  by  the  Emperor 
Aurongsebe  to  Prince  ICaiisfm,  W7. 
SubmifeB  to  Ninm-ool-Moolk,  874 

Oonardh4  dynatty,  M.  Their  works, 
69.  Dynuty  ooMci  for  »  time,  69, 
Hectored,  59 

Oood  Hope,  Cape  of,  dlaooTcred,  Sift 

Oodfrb  Singh  of  Jummoo,  mazch  of  the 
Sikh  army  against,  668.  Payt  them 
thirty-fiTe  laca,  669 

Ooolbttrgah  becomes  the  capital  of  the 
Deccsn,  1S9.  Buildings  of  King  Feroae 
Shah,  166.  Arohltectnre  of  the  Bah- 
muny  dynaaty,  184.  Descripdon  of 
the  city,  184, 185.  Inyested  by  Ameer 
Bcned,  SOO.    Who  raises  the  siege,  SOI 

Oooptas,  or  BoUubhis,  dynasty  of  tha, 
61 

OoorUiaa,  their  dominions  In  Nip&l,  576. 
Their  antecedents,  577.  Declare  war 
against  the  British,  577.  Their  mili- 
tary reputation,  578.  Second  Goorkha 
campaign,  579.  Their  losses,  579. 
Propose  peace,  and  execute  a  treaty, 
579,  580.  Which  they  revoke,  bat 
are  compelled  to  sign  by  Sir  D.  Oditer- 
lony,  680.  Their  services  in  the  Sepoy 
mutiny,  744,  747 

Gough,  Sir  Hugh,  advances  on  Owalior, 
664.  Defeats  the  Mahrattaa  at  H&h4- 
rajpocn-,  665.  His  position  at  Ferose 
Bh^her,  671.  Raised  to  the  peerage, 
676.  Advances  into  the  PanjAb,  688. 
Drives  back  the  Sikhs  at  Ramnngger, 
688.  Attacks  them  at  Chilllanwallah, 
684.  Defeats  them  at  Gooter&t,  and 
completes  the  conquest  of  India,  687. 
Raised  to  an  earldom,  687 

Oonr,  ktogdom  of,  its  antiquity,  58.  The 
capital  of  Bengal,  151,  153.  Besieged 
by  the  nobles  of  King  Mosuifer,  151. 
Taken  by  the  Bmperor  Hoomayoon, 
S36 

Governor-general  appointed  for  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  OrisM,  by  tha  Act  of  1778, 
4T9 

Govind,  Gooroo,  high-priest  of  the  Sikhs, 
notice  of,  860,  861 

Govlnd  Punt  routed  1^  Kujeet-ood- 
DowUh,  448 

Groham,  Mr.,  murdered  at  Benares,  549 

OrAmDtotAa,or  village  tutelaiy  gods, 
88 

Grant,  Sir  Patrick,  reaches  Caknttn, 
785 

Grant,  Hope,  Brigadier  (now  Sir  Hope), 
at  the  siege  of  Dehly,  740.  Defeats  the 
rebel  Sepoys  at  SerftlGbit,  747.  Routs 
the  rebels  in  Rohilkhund,  749.  Takes 
MocAn  Gnnj,  750.  Defeats  the  rebels 
at  Seetapoor,  758.  And  at  NawAb- 
gnnj,  764.  Joins  Lord  Clyde  in  his 
ust  campaign  against  the  mutinesn, 
765 
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Oreathed,  Brigadier,  at  the  degeof  IMly. 
789.  Purraestbeiebek.74S.  Kakas 
forced  mareh  to  Agra.  741.  And  de- 
feats the  Sepoys  ther^  748,  Vsnbei 
to  Cawi^ioor,  748 

Greeks,  their  ^augnas  esatwaids,  46. 
Their  invasion  of  India,  46.  Bflsctocf 
their  invadon,  48 

Grey,  General,  defeats  the  XafanttM  it 
PunniAr,66ft 

GubUna,  Mr.,  magistrats  at  Beosni 
during  the  mutiny,  785 

Gukknrs,  their  revolt  and  atrodtiei.  9S. 
Punished  by  Sooltan  XahomedGhoor, 
98.  Whom  ttey  mnrdsr,  98.  Betd 
against  Dehly,  ISl 

Guna  taken  by  AaoC  Khan  Uibek,  S6U 
The  Ranee  of,  staba  herself,  361 

GQndaba,ftirt  of,  taken  by  Soattaa  SUb^ 
mood,  84 

Gunga  Dhur  Rio,  snooeads  as  K&binjtk 
of  Jhan^y,  70S.  And  adopts  Asairf 
Rioashissaocesaor,  70S.  His  desth, 
70S 

Gunga  Dhur  Bhastree  sent  by  the  G«ik- 
war  as  agent  to  Foona,  58S.  Ua^ 
dered  in  the  streets,  ftSS 

Oungoot  tha  Brahmin,  master  of  Zaflor 
Khan,  159, 160 

Gunpnt  R4o,  hereditary  miniafaer  st  Btl- 
kar's  court*  beoomas  the  mgean  pH*- 
monr,  59S 

Guntoor  taksn  by  the  ICahomeasiis  fnB 
the  Hindoos,  818.  The  revenAoa  oC 
oeded  to  the  English,  468.  Anoctcdto 
the  English  after  Basaktt  Jsng^sdestii, 
499.  Hehl  l7  th«  Ooundl  of  XsdiM. 
499,  501.  Sarrandml  by  thi  mao, 
521.    Taken  b7  the  PindhAiesi.  684 

Gurhw«l,aoquired  by  the  Biitlrii,  MO 

Gurra  Kdta,  the  rebel  Sepqjt  driven  ban, 
751 

Ous0rmt.4.  Early  Hindoo  KfttgioC.  A- 
Hahomedan  Kings  oM8S.  TotaniM 
of  the  Hahomedan  vioerqy.  118.  Hjo* 
doo  temples  of,  destroyed,  ISS.  »* 
vaded  by  Sooltan  Mahmood.  64.  In- 
vaded by  Kootnb-oodMieen,  98.  Beteb 
against  AUa^ood-4em,  111.  A«up 
rebels,  but  the  diaaltection  <teiAnl.  II*. 
Becomes  an  indepandcnt  kingdom,  Ul< 
BUtory  of  the  Mahomertan  Kings  «, 
182-139,  S91-S94.  Its  incRaied  i»«« 
under  Bahidur  Shah,  S85.  Who  ii 
driven  out  by  the  Bmperor  Hoona* 
yooo,  S35.  Oocnpied  by  the  Empeiw 
Hoomayoon,  SS5,  S9S.  And  given  » 
charge  to  his  brother  Askari  Mim» 
385.  Insurrection  against  the  Moetnh. 
who  retire,  S98.  Confusions  sad  »• 
beUiona  of  the  offloeis  of  state,  9«. 
Finally  annexed  to  the  empire^  SM. 
RebeUion  In,  against  the  Smpovr  i> 
bur,  S64.  Snbmita,  966.  Tistted  I? 
the  Bmperor  Jeh4i«eer,  833.  Ftao- 
dersd  by  the  Hahrattaa,  849. 851  »^ 
The  grant  of  dnoth  obtained  by  iw* 
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ajee  04lkww,  878.  But  gnated  to  | 
naiiona  famnifli,  876.  Demanda  of  the 
?^0hwah  in,  pretved,  877.  In  the 
umda  of  tlie  HahrattM,  4K.  Ruied 
>y  the  Q41kww,  4fi3.  BngUah  troops 
lent  to,  488.  Operation!  of  General 
loddard  In,  498.  Colonel  MorraT'e 
forcea  in,  ftU.  Bedaction  of  Sindia'a 
pn—ffilone  in,  by  the  Britiah,  6M 
valior,  fort  of,  rabmits  to  Sooltan 
aiahmood  of  Ghnsny,  88.  Taken  by 
the  Mabomeduit,  98.  Beoapiozed  bj 
^tmlah  from  the  Hindoos,  96.  Taken 
t^Sh^re  Khan,  943.  Oaptored  I7  Oap- 
tain  Popham,  484.  AfEain  of ,  in  1848, 
662.  jLnaj  of,  668.  Supeoted  of  in- 
terooarae  with  the  Sikht.  664.  Adranoe 
of  Sir  Hugh  OoQgh  on,  664.  Oocnpied 
by  TaatSa  T6pee  and  the  rebels,  767. 
Stormed  and  a^tiaxad  ^7  Sir  Hugh 
Boae,7M 

waltor  contingent,  mntlny  of  the,  746. 
Defeated,  747 
ymnaeia  In  TmUft,  16 


:TABITATI0NB  of  fuioa  clMHi  in 

->-    India,  19 

laila  Behmnt  Khan,  BohiUn  chief, 
gtwm  a  bond  to  the  lisier,  and  pays 
iTelaca,4n.    Defeated  and  kiUadTiM 

lajy  Khan,  Frlnoe,  becomee  King  of 
HaahmwPB,  onder  the  title  of  Heidur, 
181.    His  profligacy,  and  death,  181 

fall  Batta  question,  the,  618 

laU,  Oaptem,  his  laboon  to  improve  the 
Maiza,6SS 

lamed  Khan,  vnols  of  Klxam-ocd-Xoolk, 
made  deputy  Tioeroir  of  Ooaerat,  878. 
Befoses  to  gtve  up  Us  offloe,  874.  De- 
feated and  drlTen  ont,  876 

iemeed  Lody,  flnt  Mahmnedan  niler  of 
]fooltan,80 

InnsMa  ceded  to  the  Bast  India  Oom- 
PMJ.489 

Ban^,  fort  of,  oaptnrsd  by  ICnaaood  of 
Ohiiiny,86.  Betakan  l»  the  B^ah  of 
D«h]y,87 

Baidinge,  Sir  Henzy,  apnolnted  gorv* 
nar-feneral,  666.  Marenes  against  the 
Sikhs,  670.  His  manifeato,  670.  De- 
feats the  enemv  at  Hoodkee,  670.  And 
at  fefoas  8h4n«r,  678.  And  at  800- 
brion,  674.  His  pablio  notlfloation 
respecting  erents  In  the  Pnnjih,  676. 
His  treaty  with  the  Sikh  gOTcmment* 

676.  Baked  to  the  peerage,  676.  As- 
•ants  to  a  continnanon  of  wltlah  con- 
tra la  the  PoniAbw  677.  OoBQlDdaa  a 
new  treaty  with  tbs  principal  ohistls 

677.  Berww  of  hla  goramnMnt,  678. 
Leana  India,  678 

EiHbAri,  loB  of  KIny  Bangama,  latd  to 
hate  been  ooa  of  the  fdoadan  of  tha 
Bee}aniimBrd7na«ty,i87.  Hlsrelga,188 

BailMid,  air  Bobert.  hto  latraatabffity, 
418.  BaalfoBBdatign  lOr  hk  appolDt- 
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Haroon-al-Basheed,  his  InTaaton  of  India, 

77 
Harris,  General,  oommander-in*chief  at 

Uadras,  ordend  to  march  to  Serlnga- 
t    patam,  688.    Beaches  BaDgalora,  641. 

Defeats  Tlppoo's  foroes  at  Sedaseer  and 

MalareUy,  641.     Takes  Seringapatam 

by  storm,  642.    Balaed  to  the  peerage, 

643 
Hartley,  Colonel,   hla  services    in  the 

KoDcan  against  the   Hahrattoa,  498. 

Defeats  Biunchander  Gunndah,  494 
Hartley,  Colond,  defeato  Hooseln  Ally  in 

MaUbar,  638 
Hassan,  snooeeds  to  the  throne  of  Knah* 

mere,  181.    HU  death,  181 
Haatinapoor,  ancient  AjTan  dtr  of,  41 
HastlngB,  Mr.   Warren,  appomted  go- 

Temor-gaDaaral,    480.     Aasomes    the 

gOTcmment,  483.    His   early  career, 

483.    His  transactions  with  the  Tisler, 

488.  With  wlKun  he  concludes  a 
treaty  for  the  spoliation  of  Bohil- 
khond.  488.  Gives  ordan  for  the 
oampalgn,  484.  Prosperity  of  his 
ftnanoial  measorea,  484.  Hostility  of 
the  Cooncfl  towards  him,  486.  Po- 
titloos  against  him  encoiimged,  486. 
Threatena  to  dissolve  the  Coandl,  486. 
The  cass  of  Nnndkoomar,  486.  Dis- 
approves of  the  trsa^  with  Bogboba, 

489.  Orden  a  sospendon  of  hostilities 
with  the  Mahrattas,  488.  Bapports 
the  Bombay  government*  and  sends 
troops  against  the  Mahimttas,  490, 491. 
Negotiates  with  Moodnjee  BhMay ,  493. 
Ignoraa  the  treaty  of  Worgaom,  498. 
rropoaas  a  new  trsaty  with  the  ICah- 
xattas,  498.  DIspatrhas  a  foroe  to 
make  a  divenion  againat  them,  4M, 
Soooess  of  his  dlveraion,  496.  Pw^ 
chasee  Moodajee  BhAslay^s  neatrality, 
496.  Batiflea  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  496. 
His  energy  on  reoeipi  of  tbs  cataa* 
trophe  at  Madras.  601.  Seenres  the 
nentraUty  of  the  Niiam,  608.  Declines 
to  sarist  Dehly,  606.  His  admintotia- 
tton  of  jnftfoe,  610.  Creates  tbe 
Sadder  Dewany  Coart,611.  Demands 
fior  moD^y  in  Bagland,  611.  Ooee  to 
Benares  to.  and  nqnires  a  contribution 
from,  Brai  Che)-t  Bingb,  619.  Whom 
he  imprfeons  In  hla  palace.  613.  Be- 
ci^Ma  to  Chnnar,  613.  His  military 
operations  against  Cheyt  Simdi,  619. 
Bettlsa  the  annonl  payment  of  Benaiw, 
619.  His  transactions  with  the  Nawib 
Ytaiar  of  Oodh.  613.  And  with  the 
B4gnms,  618.  His  aceofiationa  against 
than.  618.  Their  treasora  selasd  by 
ttie  Nawih,  and  patUv  paid  hvto  the 

Bary,6l8.  His  transactions 
PjraooUa  Khan,  618,  614. 
of  his  proossdlnn  la  Bagland, 
614.  IteaigiM  ottea,  anj  sails  for  Bng- 
land,  614.  Character  of  his  admlnlgtra- 
tion,  614.  Hie  recoptloa  In  England, 
Hi.    BoooBWi  a  member  of  PvUa- 
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ment,  nS.     His   impMchmeDt   and 
trUl,516.    Hli  death,  AI6 

Hastings,  Marqueas  of  {tet  ai*o  Molra, 
Barl  of),  his  administeatlon,  575  H  ieg. 
Ordered  by  the  Court  of  Directors  toi 
adhere  to  a  policy  of  non-interrention, 
581.  His  measures  against  the  F^sh- 
wah,  689.  Who  executes  a  new  treaty, 
583.  Concludes  a  subsidiary  treaty 
with  the  Rajah  of  Nagpoor,  585.  Freed 
from  his  trammels  by  Mr.  Canning, 
585.  Takes  the  fleld  s^ainst  the  Pind- 
h&rees,  58<>.  Forces  Sindia  to  co- 
operate -with  him,  5H6.  Marches  upon 
Gwalior,  />86.  His  offer  to  Ameer 
Khan,  586.  Annexes  the  Mahratta 
dominions,  691.  Destruction  of  the 
Pindhiree  freebooters,  693, 594.  Settle- 
ment of  the  minor  states,  594,  595. 
Ratilic's  the  treaty  entered  into  with 
the  P^hwah,  6%.  Opinion  In  Eng- 
land on  the  war,  5J>9.  Hostility  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  him,  699.  His 
support  of  native  education,  699.  His 
civil  and  financial  administration,  600. 
Secures  the  cession  and  purchase  of 
Binfrapoor,  600.  Causes  of  the  cloud 
which  overshadowed  his  last  days, 
601-00:3.     Resij^ois.  603 

Harelock,  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Henry), 
joins  Sir  J.  Outram  with  his  divifion 
against  the  Persians,  718.  Joins  Neill 
at  Allahabad,  735.  His  march  to 
Cawnpoor,  736.  His  force,  736.  De- 
feats the  rebels  at  Pandoo  Nnddee, 
736.  Reaches  Cawnpoor,  737.  Destroys 
the  palace  and  magazine  of  Bithoor, 
787.  Crosses  over  to  Oudh,  787.  Beats 
the  enemy  at  Oon^o,  787.  And  again 
at  Bushcrat  Gunj,  737.  Marches  to- 
wwrds  Lukhnow,  737.  Retires  to  Mun- 
gulwar,  and  saves  NeiU,  737.  Defoata 
the  rebels  near  Bithoor,  738.  Joined 
by  Sir  James  Outram  and  Nelll,  738. 
Rescues  the  garrison  of  Lukhnow,  789. 
His  death,  746 

Havelock,  Colonel  William,  killed,  684 

Hawking  in  India,  18 

Hawkins,  Captain,  joins  Sir  Henry 
Middleton's  fleet,  with  his  wife,  289. 
His  previous  proceedings,  289.  His 
adventures  at  Agra,  289.  820 

Hay.  Mr.,  sent  to  the  Naw4b,  and  de- 
tained as  a  hostage,  469 

Hearsey,  General,  disbands  the  19th 
Sepoy  raiment,  719.  Disarma  the 
mutineers  at  Barrackpoor,  785 

Heath,  Captain,  destroys  the  remains  of 
Cheetoo's  Pindh&rees,  694 

Heera  Singh,  stonns  the  citadel  of  La- 
hore, and  puts  Ajeet  Singh  to  death, 
668.  Becomes  regent,  668.  Murdered, 
668 

Heglra,  era  of  the,  70 

Heidur,  King  of  Kaahmez«.  8u  Hajy 
Khan 

Hej&x,  governor  ot  BnsMra,  sends  an 
expedition  to  oonqtier  Sfaide,  76,  IM 


Hteia  8yn,hii  fboBdathii  at  theC^aJsk?! 
dynasty  of  tha  Oamatic,  «8 

H£moo,  Hindoo  mlniaiter  to  the  EmpB-rc 
Mahomed  Shah  Soor  Adily,  S46.  I^ 
fMits  Ibnhim  Eban  Boor,  ?46.  F<iCkrr5 
hismasttf  into  BmideUchnsd,  3*7.  Ee- 
covers  Agra  and  Dehly  from  HocEa- 
yoon,  247.  Marches  agafnrt  A«n  ari 
Dehly,  254.  Takes  Agra,  SS5.  A^i 
Defaly,355.  AssniBesthe  tme  of  Bali^ 
Tiknun  Ajeet,  355.  Defected  by  br 
Emperor  Akhnr at  Fan{pot.a&5.  Takr^: 
prisoner  and  beheaded,  2S6L  Hb  cha- 
racter, 356 

Henrv,  Prince,  of  Pwtnignl,  bis  <fiat~ 
veries,215 

Her^,  beel^od  tay  tiw  King  of  PctfIi. 
6S9.  Edward  Fottin^pr'a  defeere  .f 
689.  The  siege  raised,  6:39.  G(uamc^«»: 
by  Persia  from  fa^u«  attach,  ^a-k 
Captored  by  the  PosiAca,  713.  &l 
given  up,  714 

Herbert,  Major,  ikifnSa  tiie  fort  of  At- 
tock,687 

Hibbert,  C^itain,  kDIed.  783 

Hill,  Major,  his  defence  of  Pqtb,  ^^^ 
Relieved  by  General  Godwin,  €93 

Himalaya  mountains,  1.  Their  stra- 
tion.  2.  Inhabitants  of  Uie.  3.  F<  -a 
northern  boundazy  of  India,  2.  Sce;^?r 
of,  2,  7 

Hind^,  Prince,  beconoes  King  of  Ka?b- 
mere,  under  the  title  of  Koot9b-C44i- 
dcen,  ISO.    His  death,  130 

Hind41,  Mirsa,  son  of  t&e  Emprrcir  Ba^sr. 
allotted  the  government  of  SiUEbbal. 
234.  Conspires  aguinst  bis  farot  :sr 
Hoomayoon,  but  forgiven.  23S,  f?T. 
Joins  his  brother  Hoomavooai  od  '^ 
roaii  to  KabooU  349.  Killed,  34S.  Iw- 
fonts  Tartar  Khan  and  a  Gnserc 
army,  292 

Hinrle,  Colonel,  restores  order  tn  Be«r^ 
751 

Hiniloos,  number  of,  in  India.  S.  Tbar 
faith.  9.  Their  character  wid  ma&Dtrs, 
9, 10.  Their  food.  11.  Their  msttsf 
in  eating,  11.  Their  oostmse,  12. 
Their  amnaementB,  17,  18.  Tb«^ir 
houses,  and  furniture,  1*.  Tbelr  ruc- 
dition  in  ancient  times,  90.  Thetr  re- 
ligion, 28,  Their  cer«moaiA]s.  2?,  ?% 
Connection  between  caste  disc^Iii;; 
and  religion,  32.  Hindoo  sects,  tt 
Condition  of  the  x>eople  in  the  time  d 
Alexander  the  Great,  48.  Effects  :>f 
the  Greek  invad(m  on  tbem,  4S.  £f- 
Tival  of  Hindooism  and  pexvecotioc  •:' 
the  Boodhists,  56.  The  new  fain 
preached  thronghoot  India,  06,  Thfir 
efforts  to  resi^  the  Mabomedan  i&- 
vadeni,  85,  87,  Confederatioa  fc»rEE:«l, 
bnt  fails,  87.  Defeat  the  Kahomt>vkn< 
at  Narrain,  91.  But  defeated  theif  ly 
Mahomed  Ghoorv,  9i,  I^ducrd  «: 
Bhilsa,  108.  I>efeated  at  IMk^guih.  1*4. 
And  In  Gmerat^  106.  Sotveed  In 
driving  oat  the  MabooMdaoB,  116.  U 
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tetod  by  SIktindcr  Lodj,  IM.  Hto 
ntoleranoe  of  them,  ISf.  Hatted  of 
tfozufftf  Khan  and  hit  graadaoo 
Ihmed,  IM,  180.  The  Aheer,  or  their 
rowberd  Ungs,  147.  Their  wan  with 
he  lUng  of  the  Deocan,  160, 161.  Who 
tuMsacree  them,  160.  Ahmed  Abah'a 
nasaacre  of  them,  1 68.  Their  LnTasloa 
if  the  Deocan,  bntoompelled  to  letraat, 
73.  Their  wDrks  of  irrigation,  21 S. 
niHr  rellgioas  ritea  not  exttngnlahed 
>7  the  Uahomedan  mien,  226.  Their 
«lAtion8  with  their  Mahomedan  maa* 
era,  226,  227.  Their  Tillage  adminla- 
r«tion,  227,  228.  Their  ichoola,  229. 
Appointed  to  places  of  high  rank  by 
be  Emperor  Akbnr,  266.  Defeated  by 
3abar  near  SUcry,  282.  Hoomayoon'a 
•ampaign  against  those  of  Bundel- 
chtud,  234.  The  Emperor  Akbor's 
olention  of  *  Infidels,'  277.  Their  power 
n  Sonthem  India  destroyed  tJL  the 
lottle  of  Talikote,  800.  Maancrad  by 
he  Emperor  Anningsebe,  842.  And  the 
»pltatlon-taz  reimposed  upon  them, 
i4'2.  Abolition  of  connection  of  the 
Snfl^h  goremment  of  India  with  their 
emples,  662.  Effects  of  edocatioo 
ipon  ttem,  710.  Inllaenoe  of  material 
ind  sodden  progress  upon  them,  711. 
rheir  agitation  respecting  the  settle- 
aent  of  the  royal  family  m  Dehly,  718. 
rbelr  prediction  of  IMaoy,  71A.  Their 
lelief  in  astrology,  718.  Their  alma- 
nacs, 718.  Bericw  of  their  period  of 
he  history  of  India,  792 
adoetan,  meaning  of  the  name,  4  aete. 
low  defined,  4 

ilop.  Sir  Thomas,  commands  the  army 
»f  Madras,  586.  Unites  with  Sir  J. 
tfalcolm,  892.  They  stop  the  advanoe 
tf  Holkai's  army,  892.  And  defeat  it 
it  Mehidpoor,  893.  Oaptnres  Talnalr, 
knd  hanoB  the  commandant,  697.  Dis- 
ni^on  m  England  on  the  erent,  887 
bhoQM,  8ir  John,  Presideat  of  the 
3oard  of  Oonttol,  his  policy  in  the  war 
tf  1838  In  Afghanistan,  641 
dgson,  Hr.  Brian,  opposes  pore  Orient- 
dlsm  in  edncation,  628 
dson,  Lientenant<afterwards  Captain), 
lis  march  against  the  Sepoy  matineen, 
32.  Makes  hb  way  to  the  palace  of 
>ehlT,  741.  Brings  In  the  King  and 
its  ftunity,  742.  Shoots  two  oC  the 
>rlno«,742.  KUled,  762 
iSaU  dynasty.  AeBeUal 
Ikar,  Mnlhar  Rio,  Mahratta  ehieflain, 
ecelTes  a  grant  of  chouth  of  Ooaerat, 
76.  His  predatory  operations  in  Im- 
vrial  territory,  877.  Bodes  MoanJte 
Lhan's  expedition,  877.  LerieB  oontrl- 
Mitions  in  Bundelkbond  and  as  fisr  aa 
Hidh,  sn.  Attacked  by  the  Imperial 
oroes,  877.  And  by  Saadnt  Khan,  and 
oroed  to  retreat,  878«  Assists  In  sap* 
mesing  a  rebellion  of  the  Rohillaa,  420. 
Ils.pciaswious,  482.  Marches  Into  Mai- 
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wah,478.  HisfoxoeattbeKi 
484.  Hi8ieakn«yofSliidla,809.  HIa 
rlTalry  of  Stndia,  829.  Takes  the 
CbenUier  Dudreneo  Into  his  Mrrloe, 
829.  Employed  to  operate  as  a  check 
upon  8indla*B  power,  829.  Bia  foroea 
routed  by  Slndia,  880 

Holkar,  Jeswunt  RAo,  deftets  SIndla's 
forces  near  Oojein,  846.  But  in  torn 
repolsed,  847.  Defeated  by  Sindia,  847. 
Adranoes  to  Poona,  and  defeats  the 
Ptehwah  and  Sindia,  847.  Induces  his 
brother  to  accept  the  office  of  P^hwah, 
888.  DecUnea  to  join  a  league  agalnat 
the  Bngllah,  MZ,  Betnins  to  Malwah, 
884.  His  proceedings,  889.  Demands 
ohonth  of  the  British  generala,  860. 
Military  movements  against  him,  860. 
Oompels  Monson  to  retreat,  860.  Fails 
to  take  Dehly,  860.  Retires  to  Bhurt- 
pore,  861.  Punned  by  General  Lake, 
861.  Plnnden  the  Doodb,  861.  His 
cruelty  and  rindlctiTeneas,  861,  868. 
Defeated  by  HonsoD  at  Deccr,  861.  His 
cavalry  routed  by  Ocneral  Lake,  861. 
Beaieged  in  Deag,  which  is  tak^  hj 
storm,  861.  Escapes,  861.  Attacked 
and  defeated  by  General  Lake  and  by 
Captain  R<9al,  862.  Joins  Slndia,  862. 
But  alone  invades  the  PunjAb,  868. 
Sues  for  peace,  664.  Treaty  concluded 
with  him,  864.  Plnnden  the  country 
on  his  return,  868.  His  extortion  from 
Jeypoor  and  Boondee*  868.  Becomes 
Insane  and  dies,  668 

Holkar,  Mnlhar  BAo,  adopted  as  successor 
to  Jeswunt  BAo  Holkar,  892.  Events 
at  hia  court,  892.  March  of  his  army 
for  the  Deocan,  899.  But  stopped  by 
the  British  at  Mehidpoor,  893.  Where 
they  are  defeated,  898.  Betreats  to 
Mundiaora,  898.  Makm  a  toeaty  (€ 
peace,  898 

HoUand,  Mr.,  guteiaut  of  Madras,  hisoor* 
raptlon,  883.  Deserts  hia  post,  and 
saak  for  Engtend,  822 

Holwell,  Mr.,  deftads  the  factory  of  Cal- 
cutta agahiat  8nrij*ood-Dowtah,  423. 
Admits  a  flag  of  truce,  423.  The  garri- 
son disarmed,  428.  Sent  as  a  pciMner 
to  Moocahidabad,  424.  Assumes  charge 
of  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  4A8.  Pro- 
posss  a  revolutton  to  snpmede  Meet 
Jaffler,  488.  Which  Is  effected,  4:>7. 
8am  paid  him  forhis  sarrloe^  487.  Hia 
remonstrance  and  advloa  to  the  Ooun- 
eU  of  Catentta,  481 

Home,  Lieotanant*  at  thaslegaoC  Dehly, 
740 

Hoogfaly,  town  of,  Eni^ish  Ibotory  csta- 
blishsd  at,  889.  Cannonadsd  by  Cap. 
tain  NkholBoo,  888.  Captnrsd  by 
Ookmel  CUva.  488 

Hoomajoon  Toff  hhik  aaosods  the  tihrono 
of  Dehly,  191.    Hb  death,  191 

Hoomajoon,  Prlaoe  (afterwards  Km* 
perar  of  India),  oocnplas  Agra  for  his 
father,  381.    Reoovwa  Jooopoor^  M, 
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Bla  illnM  At  Acn,  9tt.  Death  of 
hi*  Cftther,  S8S.  Aaoendi  the  throoo, 
984.  Mftkeeproriitoiiforhiefarotherm, 
S84.  HliflntoempeiKi^SSi.  BeriefM 
KBUnJ«r  end  oompele  Chmukr  to  lath 
nit,  SS4,  29C,  34S.  Betorae  to  Agn, 
S84.  Defaeti  the  meloontenti  neer 
Byena,  fSA.  Adrenoea  egeiaet  BehA- 
dnr  Sheh  of  Ouanet,  SM,  S99.  Whom 
ha  defeata  and  oompela  to  fly  to  the 
Idand  of  Din,  3U,  3».  Oocaplei 
Oaierat,  and  glvee  the  pvorinoe  in 
charpre  to  his  brother  Aekair,  2S8. 
Beii^«ee  and  takee  Champanafr,  8tf» 
991.  Harehee  egaiiwt  ShAre  Khan, 
9M,  949.  Takee  Goor,  986,  949.  De- 
feated 1^  Sh^re  Khan,  988, 949.  Again 
marrthee  egeinat  SMn  Khan,  and  ia 
totaUy  deteated,  987.  Hia  patafni 
irandaringa,  987.  Beachee  Amerkote, 
where  hia  eon  Akbor  la  bom,  988. 
9ikUa  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Binde,  988. 
IMIiea  to  Kandahar,  988.  Be-entora 
India  in  trinmph,  948,  901.  Takee 
Kandahar,  948.  And  drivea  hie  brother 
KamrAn  train  Kabool,  949.  Bo-nnited 
to  hta  wiHe  and  eon  Akbor,  949.  Ar- 
rangea  the  aflkire  of  BodokihAn,  949. 
Becakea  Kabool,  949.  And  BodokahAn, 
949.  Death  of  hia  brother  Hlndil,  980. 
BUndahia  brother  Kanuto,  980.  "Who 
dSea  on  hia  way  to  M eooa.  980.  Joined 
at  Peahawnr  by  hie  eon  Akbor  and 
Belram  Kban,  981.  Dcfeate  Bikunder 
Shi^'e  army,  981.  Be-entcn  Ddily, 
981.  Hia  ahignhur  death,  981,  988. 
Hie  character  and  aola,  989.  Hietooib^ 
968 

Hoonaynn  Shah  Bahmimy,  eoooeeda  to 
the  throne  of  the  Deooan,  17L  BUnda 
and  impriaooa  hia  brother  Haeaon,  171. 
Hie  oraeKiee,  171, 179.    Hia  death,  179 

Hooeein  Ally,  Syed,  governor  of  Bahar, 
eaponaee  the  oanae  of  Ferokalir,  868. 
Hade  oommaader  of  the  foroee,  864. 
And  Tioeroy  of  the  Deoean,  864.  The 
emperor'a  plot  egainat  him,  868.  At. 
tacked  byDAood  Khan,  who  ia  alala  in 
•otioo,S68.  Defeated  by  the  ddaftain 
Dbab4i7,888.  Snppoite  the  Mahratto 
Bajah*e  paitr,  888.  HakM  tanne  with 
Shao,  867.  Betorae  to  Dehly  with  an 
taunenae  xetinoOk  867.  The  emperor 
eobmita  to  the  brothen'  demanda,  867. 
FtotdcBlAr  pot  to  death,  868.  Kandiea 
with  the  Bmperor  M^Kit— w*  Bhah 
towarde  the  Deccan,  871.  OoMptea^ 
formed  egaiBBt;  BooNlai,  87L  Who  ia 
mordered,  871 

HooeetaAUy,  Hyaom 
by  OotaMd  Hartl»_tai  1 

Hooeeta  Axghoon,  Shah,  Tlearaj  of  th« 
PonjAb,  beaiegeeand  captoraaMooltaa, 
188.  THinw  ^*^m  of  SlBda,  188. 
BebaUda  Bokkv,  188L  W0wm  tiM 
Bmperor  Hoemaraon  to  kaw  Sliide, 
n7.  988.   HelpeilMMmrarto 
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Boomfai  Longa,  iDBoeedB  to  «hB  throM  of 
Hooltan,  188.  Bcpolam  an  enny  floa 
D^,  188.  Ab&atfli  in  bTon  of 
hie  eon  Ftaroae,  bat  nenma  emtaorlly, 
188.    Hia  death,  188 

Hooeein  Longall.,  eoooeeda  to  thathnse 
of  Koolton,  168.     Hli  kinidom  n- 
to  Dehly,  188.    Oonflaed  aa  a 
,iriaoner,  188 

Hooeetai  Kiaam  Shah,  aoooeaia  to  the 
throne  of  Afamednagger,  997, 807.  Oaa> 
tinnee  the  war  with  Beei^nar,  197. 
Hia  dominJone  InTaded  fay  Ally  AdS 
Bhah  and  BamrAJ  of  Bet^oncr.  SK» 
807.  Joina  the  Mabomedea  coatttka 
egainat  Becjaai^ger,  996,  806.  Bii 
Interview  with  the  B^ah  Bamrij,  Vi. 
Givea  hie  dangiiter  ChAnd  Beete  is 
mairiage  to  Ally  Adil  Ehah  of  Be^ 
poor,  996.  Whoee  eieter  Hodte  Sncd- 
tana  he  marriee,  996.  Atttebattkef 
IMikDte,  999,  800.  Eb  fiunooa  caeooe. 
and  artUtery  oommaadar,  Ctskbf 
Boomy  Khan,9M,80B.  OidenBaoiij, 
Bajah  of  Bei^anngger,  to  be  bibaataL 
800.  InTadm  the  Beekpoor  tanittT. 
bat  diae,  804, 806 

Hooeein  Shah  Shaxky,  eBooeadi  to  ^ 
throne  of  Jooapoor,  168.  bmda 
Oriem,  188, 184.  Attacks  Qwiliar  nd 
ohtaine  tribute,  164.  Attempt!  to  tike 
Dehly,  hot  deteaAed  by  the  anpov, 
184.  Loem  hie  klagdom,  aid  nrfd* 
in  Bengal,  184 

Hoodmng,  Soolton  of  Xahrah,  dcbalri 
by  Ahmed  of  Goaarat,  188,  UH  Dt- 
iteted  by  King  AhBMd  a^  Wol^  «( 
the  Deooan,  168 

BooehoDg  Ohoory,  Xhigcf  MatvaL  Ai     | 
A4>  Khan 

Hope,  Brigadier  GoDeral  Adrian,  itflni 
the  Hartinitea  at  Lokhaow,  761.  And     I 
carTiMtheB4«nmKothe^78lXlDBd.     | 
788  I 

Homl7,  Mr.,  preafclait  of  tht  BonbV 
OonncH,  ignorm  the  ooarmtfaa  a 
Wojcgaom,  499 

Hiie,  aboriginal  tribe  <<  88 

Hooeehold  emplgymeBk  18 

Hootmann,  OonMliQB,hiBTagrift  toIa& 


Hnbeeh,  eon  of  if*iw«nit  8teh  TL^ 
▼ated  to  the  throne  of  Qmentm 
HoanflAr  Shah  m.,  994.  Ooafivn 
aod  inearreetloDa  of  hia  ofloaa,  9i 
Hia  kingdom  annasad  ta  tibs  mft^ 
994.    OomintoKattTwar.M     _^ 

Haddaa  8ooltaaa,of  BMjepeor,aaii«i 
to  Hooeein  Hiaam  Bhah  ef  AhPff- 


Hadeon,  kenij,  UeeBdaafom  to  tad  • 
Borthpweet  paaame  to  lafla.  I8i 

Hnerba,  Bpanlah  e0eor«  ceartnv  * 
t8te  de  post  aA  BoobnAoa,  6» 

Hn^MB,  Admiral,  hiB  tadBdUve  mrf; 
mentB  with  the  I^reachnadtfi^ 
Boflmia,  808.     GMilDBBBkVtc 
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fbes.  Colonel,  attaelci  K6iml  Droog, 
n 

inbeer  Bio,  6lTB|6«regeDenl,pliuidera 
:h«niV«h  and  Benr,  M6.  Agiain  wnt 
a  a  pliiiidering  ttxpedition,  M9 
oabentoiM,  ColoaeU  ralliea  the  ohieCi 
ad  CTOfttei  a  dlTiaton  egBlnet  Hyder'i 
athority,  MS.  Bmdbm  m  fur  ••  P41- 
hBuU^biarj,  MM.  Becalled,  Ml.  Ha- 
nmrA  by  T^ipoOf  M4 
me,  Suxgeoo,  mnrdeied  bj  Valloo 
^mbee,  S71 

meed  Khan,  a  ennndi,  canaea  the  death 
f  ^oeen  Chind  Beabee,  81ft 
xneerpoor,  mutiny  of  Sepoya  at,  735 
inoomin,  monkey  god,  Image  of,  at 
)eejaniigger,  16S 

ina,  their  Lnraaton  of  India,  54«    De- 
eoted  by  Vlknun-Aditya,  64 
mter,  Oomet,  confined  by  the  ICah- 
rattaa,    M9.      Beleaaed    bj    General 
E*riUler,  «98 

trdeo  Bttkah,  proteeti  Bnropeana  In  hia' 
fort  of  Dharmmpoor,  796 
irpal  Deo,   of   iMognrh,  reTolta  and 
lefeata  the  Mahomedana,  111.    Taken 
and  flared  alive.  111 
irree  Kriahn,  Bajah  of  Bhotaa,  admlta 
Bh^re  Khan,  and  kMoa  hia  fort,  343 
iirron,  Plndharae  diief,  hia  depreda- 
tiona  in  Omtral  India,  574.    Hia  death, 
571 

iirry  Punt,  hia  fbroe  of  Mahrattaa,  4B5. 
Join*  Lord  Oonwallla,  634 
.t4«iim  Bahmany,  mairled  to  thedangh- 
t«r  of  the  ffcddnnlth  of  Moodgnl,  167. 
Het  aside,  1 68.  Blinded  and  Imprlaoned 
by  hU  brother  the  king,  171.  Put  to  a 
cnwl  death,  173 

uMon  Soor,  empl<^yed  bj  JnmAl  Khan, 
of  Joonpoor,  369 

uimt  IfahAI,  Qneen  of  Oodh,  h<dd8 
the  Mooeee  B4gh,  bat  driren  out  by 
Oatnun,753.  At  Baretlly,  768 
[yde,  Mr,  appointed  pniane  judge,  4M 
[yder  Ally  takea  the  field  on  behalf  of 
the  Myiora  goTemment,  446.  Matnrea 
hia  plana,  446.  Hie  tiae  and  progrea*, 
4M.  DeCeata  the  Mahrattaa,  454. 
Bednoea  Tartoua  amall  atatea,  454. 
Depowa  the  Bajah  of  Hyaore,  and  be- 
oonm  mpreme,  454.  Attacked  by  the 
MahrattM,  467.  And  defeated,  467. 
Joint  Kiaam  Ally  against  the  BngUah, 
466.    TbMT  attack  Colonel  Smith,  468, 

469.  And  are  defteted,  469.  Hyder 
denounced  aa  a  uaorper  and  freebooter, 

470.  Uic  power  and  enmity,  470. 
Continnea  the  war  with  the  Engliah, 

471.  BaUblishetafleet,471.  Campaiirn 
opened  againat  him  by  Cokmela  Smith 
and  Wood,  471.  Hjder'a  difllcultleA, 
473.  Offen  tama,  which  an  rafnaed, 
473.  Befnaea  the  terma  of  the  Madraa 
Council,  473.  Deftete  Colonel  Wood 
at  Oonoor,  473.  Beooven  hia  loeaes  in 
the  BAr4h  Mahil,  473.  Approachea 
XadFH,  and  aegotiatea  with  the  Conn. 
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ell,  478.  Departa  aootlnnada,  478. 
OpiBna  negotlationa  with  X.  Law,  478. 
BTadca  Colonel  Smith,  and  dletatea 
terma  of  a  treaty  at  Madraa,  478. 
Entera  on  a  war  with  the  Mahrattaa, 
473.  Who  OTerrun  hia  dominlona,  474. 
Defeated  at  Mai]g6u  and  Seringapatam 
besieged,  474.  Appeala  to  the  Bngliah 
for  aaaiatance,  474.  Abandoned,  475. 
Snbmita  to  the  MahratU  terma,  475. 
Overruna  Mahratta  territory,  488.  Hia 
war  with  Madras,  494.  Hia  repoted 
alliance  with  Nixam  AUy,  494.  8nr- 
rendera  his  conqneata  from  the  English 
and  Naw&b  of  Aroot,  496.  Declinea  to 
attack  Mah^,  496.  But  joins  the 
French  in  defending  it  against  the 
Engliah.  498.  Hia  active  prooeedinga, 
498.  Deftets  the  PatAn  Nawib  of 
Knrpah  and  annexea  his  territory,  498. 
Takes  offence  at  a  treaty  with  BaaAlnt 
Jung,  498, 499.  Hia  negotiaUona  with 
the  Mahrattaa,  499.  Hia  excellent 
army,  499.  Adrancea  on  Madraa,  500. 
Inreata  Aroot,  and  defeats  the  English, 
64K).  Takes  Aroot,  Ml.  Beaiegea 
Wandiwaah,  Ml.  Which  ia  relieved. 
Ml.  Defeated  by  Btr  B.  Coote,  503. 
Whom  be  attaoka  at  lYipaaore,  503. 
Def eated'at  the  peas  of  ShoUnghur,  503. 
H  is  last  moments  and  death,  604.  Hia 
obaracter,  504.  Compared  with  8iTa> 
jee,  504 

Hyder  KooIt  Khan  set  up  as  a  rival  of 
Niaam-ooNMoolk,873.  Whooveicomea 
Hyder,  878 

Hyder  Khan,  governor  of  Ohnmy,  taken 
prisoner,  648 

Hyder,  Meer,  murdert  the  ^ed  Hoowln 
Ally,  871.    Cut  to  pieoea,  871 

Hyderabad,  dty  of,  fotmded,  818.  Its 
public  edlficcA,  818.  Backed  by  Aumng- 
aebe,  834.  Plundered  by  the  Moghula, 
350.  Submita  to  Nisam-ool-Moolk, 
874.  Oocnpied  by  M.  Bussy,  418.  In- 
vented hy  Salabtit  Jung,  418.  Affairs 
of,  in  1848,  695.  Bad  effectaof  Cbun- 
doo  Lalls'  administration,  695.  Debt 
of,  to  the  British  government,  695. 
Districts  aMigned  to  Engliah  manage- 
ment, 697.  Condition  of  the  city  dnrmg 
the  mutiny,  7M 

Hyderabad  (In  Sinde),  meeting  of  the 
Ameers  of  Sinde  and  Major  Ootram  at, 
;      6*i\.    Captured  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  616 
I  Hykuhiye,  General  England  cheekad  at, 
655 


1BBAHIM,  snooeeda  to  the  throne  of 
^    Ohusny,  88.    Hia  death,  A8 
Ibrahim,  Prince,  ralaed  to  the  throne  of 

Kaabmefe,  183.     Bat  depoaed  by  the 

imperial  general,  183 
Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  I.,  aDooeeda  to  the 
I      throne  of  Beejiqjoor,  306.     Demanda 

the  driivery  of  hia  brother  flrom  the 

Fortugnase,  but  refused,  383.    lavadea 
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the  Goa  territory,  283.  Bat  repaleed, 
383.  Soooeedt-to  the  throne  of  Beeja- 
poor,  306,  3M.  Bestores  the  800117 
faith  in  his  dominions,  395.  Reforms 
his  army,  396.  Aaeista  the  Rajah  of 
Beejanagger,  396.  VTbom  he  Tlsits, 
S96.  At  war  with  the  rajah's  snc- 
cessor,  396.  Formation  of  a  coalition 
a^nst  him,  296.  Defeated,  but  a  re- 
newed coalition  formed,  296.  Defeats 
Boorfaan  Nizam  Shah  at  Oorch&n,  but 
again  defeated  by  Boorhan,  396.  Be- 
comes morose  and  cmel,  297.  Continues 
the  struKgle  with  Ahmednngg:er,  397. 
Rebellion  of  his  general  Self  £in-ool- 
Moolk,  397.    His  death,  397 

Ibrahim  Adil  Sliah  II.,  eon  of  Shah 
Thamasp,  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Beejapoor,  301.  Protected  by  the 
Qneen-dowBi^er  Chaod  Boeboe,  801. 
Who  causes  the  removal  of  the  Regent 
£amil  Khan,  801.  Kishu-ur  Khan 
succeeds  Kamfl  as  regent.  801.  The 
king's  marriage  with  Mnllika  Jehan, 
803.  Declares  his  inile)x>ndence  of 
Dilawur  Khan,  803.  Wliom  be  blinds 
and  imprisons  for  life,  303.  Rebellion 
of  his  brother,  Prince  Ismail,  »(H.  At 
war  with  Ahmednugger,  304.  ^eudour 
and  prosperity  of  the  laiit  years  of 
Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  304.  His  character 
and  acts,  304.  Endows  Catholic 
churches,  805.  Architecture  of  his 
reign,  305.  Marches  against  tlic  n-oops 
of  Ahmednugger,  812.  The  King  of 
AhmednuggerHhot,  313.  Bends  Soheil 
Khan  to  Ahmednu^'prer,  313.  Sends  an 
army  to  aasist  Queen  Ch4nd  Beebee, 
815.  Bocomta  an  ally  of  the  Emperor 
Jeh&ngeer,  322.    His  death,  304 

Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee,  joins  Nizam  Ally, 
445.  But  dismissed,  and  enters  the 
service  of  Sudasheo  Biio,  446.  Marches 
Icr  Hindostan,  446 

Ibrahim  Khan  Soor,  employed  by  Jvmil 
Khan,  239 

Ibrahim  Kootub  Shah,  choaen  Sooltan  of 
Uolcondah,  213.  Joins  the  Mahonicdan 
combination  against  Rauiraj  of  Beeja- 
nugger,  816,  317.  Remarkable  letter 
from  Ramraj  to  him.  317.  Recorers 
hia  territory  from  Beejanngger,  817. 
Annexes  Rajahmuudry,  317.  And 
other  Hindoo  states,  317.  His  death, 
818.    His  character  and  acts,  318 

Ibrahim    IxKiy,  asccniis    the  throne  of 
Dehly,  127.     Defeats  a  reliellion  of  his  i 
brother  Jnlal  Khan,  137.  His  cruelties,  1 


127. 
137 


Slain  in  the  battle  of  Panipnt, 


Ibrahim  Mirza,  defeated  by  his  cousin, 
the  Bmperor  Akbur,  264 

Ibrahim  Nizam  Shah,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Ahmednnggor,  812,  His 
habitual  debauchery,  312,  313.  At  war 
with  Beejapoor,  812,  818.  Killed  in 
action,  313 

Ibrahim  tiliab  Sburlcy,  saooeeds  to  the 


Chitmeof  JToanpoor,  199. 
his  kingdom,  ISS,  I6aL  TakesKazt^ 
158.  Militiy  wi— In  at  his  re^i.  i;^ 
Hia  death,  151 

Ibrahim  Shah  Soor,  driven  Into  RbeSiiXL. 
34i».  Declana  falmaeif  KJmr  of  D^j 
which  he  aeiaea,  MC  Defeased  ^ 
Stknnder  Shah  Boor,  347.  And  bf  thf 
minister  Hemoo,  917.  Beoomea  eh.  ^ 
of  the  AfSghans  of  Mi—iii.  147.  Ps 
to  death,  347 

Idol  worship,  in  the  popnlar  twi^iam,  SI. 
Commenoement  of,  in  India,  S7 

I jriee,  island  of,  ntxmt  at  tte  Bnguih 
to,  894 

ImAd-ooI-Moolk,  governor  o(  Bexar.  IrL 
193.  Becomes  k^,  18:;,  l»u.  BaBiiL&-<« 
King  Mahmood  Shah  £L,  ISL  H^ 
death,  193 

Imad-ool-Moolk,  minister  in  Gciss;, 
murders  King  SIknndffr  Shah,  3di 

Im4d  Shah,  King  of  Becar,  e»cLi£c9 
between  the  King  of  Beejapoer  k&i 
Ameer  Bereed.  204 

Imirl  Shahy  dyiMsty  of  Berar.  193;  ir3 

ImAm-ood-doen,  his  rebetlioo  in  Kv-b- 
mere,  6f7.  Reinforoea  LBecter.i-t 
Edwardes,  681 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  appointed  t^*i 
justice,  4^.  SeatencseH  Nandkc«->*L:.r 
to  death,  486.  Appointeii  tu  pttr-jj: 
over  the  Sudder  Dewmnr  co3rt,>i  . 
His  code  of  laws  for  the  new  rin3 
courts,  511.  RecaUeii,  511.  H&i  wi^ciL- 
less  affldaTits  against  the  B^^iiHi-  .4 
Ottdh,  513.    His  code  remodelkia.  ^^^ 

Income-tax.  the,  of  Mr.  Wllactn,  770 

India,  inhabitants  of  (see  Inbahitan'*  < 
India).  Early  trade  of  Egypc  «!V, 
214.  And  by  sea  from  the  wi-^bn 
coast,  314.  Portuguese  cuuirfr^N 
315.  Hahomedan  trade,  219.  Br.*  -!: 
conquest  of  India  oompleted.  t»7. 
State  ot  in  1856.  710.  Tranquill  rr 
established  in,  767.  Conduct  o£  te 
pcc^le  during  the  Sepoy  mutiny.  :•>'. 
Condition  ci.  Westem  and  Sautbtm 
India,  768.  Position  at  the  £c.:h>U 
768.  Que!>tinn  of  the  wcHtem  ftoucier, 
785.  Review  of  the  Hindoo,  MahKCCis 
dan,  and  Snglish  periods,  7^.  C-ic- 
dtti<m  of  independent  native  AA:e», 
795.    Statistics  of  British  India,  7^ 

Indoor,  HoUcar  defeated  near,  547.  Co:> 
nel  Murray's  adrance  nprm,  MO.  Tm 
rebel  Sepoys  lUi,  diaanned,  748 

Indus  river,  3,  8 

Infanticide,  preralenoe  of,  in  vmrkoi 
parts  of  India,  683.  Meaamee  for  in 
suppression,  633 

InhabitanU  of  the  Bimalayaa,  3.  CI 
IndU.  7,  8.  Food  of  the  peopSe.  (. 
Their  character  and  manner*.  $. 
Their  food,  11.  Their  anmsemeii:^ 
17, 18,  Their  homes  and  fumitnie.  ! 
Their  occupations.  30.  Their  prifst- 
hood  and  other  clanei*,  31.  The  aiic.cri 
inhabltanti  o(  India,  Si.    Their  ]^ 
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ant  npreienUtiTea,  S6.     Biftaranoe 
ctween  the  pretent  aboiigixi*l  tribes 
Dd     Hindoos,    8A.      Bab-HixaalaTan 
boriginee,  86.    Thote  of  Central  And 
VTestem   India,  86.     Gauaet  for   th« 
ireseiit    locatioa  of  aboriginal  tribes, 
8.    The  AxjBn  oonqnest,  88.    Ciondi- 
Ion  of  the  people  at  the  period  of  the 
DTaaion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  47 
leritanoe,  Hindoo  law  of,  modified  bj 
:>ord  W.  Bentinck,  623 
ladry  monntains,  8 
les.  Brigadier,  prerenU  ta  oattireak  of 
lieSepoyaatFeroiepoor,722.  Oensured 
ind  deprived  of  his  oommand,  738 
na  established  in  India,  60 
qulsition,  the,  at  Ooa,  284 
Horances  in  ancient  tinoes,  21 
terest,  simple  and  compoond,  in  an- 
cient times,  21 

Qterlopers/  the.  In  India,  896.  Apply 
for  a  charter,  896.  Their  proceedings 
in  India,  896 

raaions  of  India,  earlj,  88,  88.  Of 
Darins  and  Alexander  the  Great,  46. 
Of  the  Hnns,  M.  Of  the  Greek  Bac- 
trfans,  66.  Of  the  Kahomedans,  76. 
MahiDOod  of  Ohusny's  nine  inrssions 
of  India,  80-83.  Inrsaion  of  Mosaood 
of  Ghusn J,  86.  Of  Mahomed  Ohoory, 
!n),  92.  Of  the  Moffhuls  np  to  the  gates 
of  Dehly,  107,  108.  Of  Teimoor,  or 
Tamerlane,  122.  Of  Babnr,  127,  326. 
Of  Nadir  Shah  and  the  Persians,  879 
-i^h,  a  raiment  of,  in  India,  under  the 
Count  de  Lally,  484 

Titration,  6, 6.  System  of  irrigation  of 
Sonthem  India,  68.  Nomber  of  exist- 
ing works  in  the  Madras  Fresidencr, 
ti*).  Works  of  King  Ferose  Toghlnk, 
119.  Works  of  the  Bahmnny  dynasty 
In  the  Dcccan,  186.  Lake>rewrToin 
of  Hooaeln  SAgor  and  Ibrahimpattnn, 
HI 8.  Noble  works  of  Ring  Mahomed 
KooUy  Kootab  Shah  of  Golcondah,  318, 
The  Orlssa  irrigation  scheme,  780.  The 
qnesUon  taken  ap  by  the  goYemment, 
781,  782.  Colonel  Strachey's  labours, 
7S2.  Works  constroRted  or  projected, 
78:i 

mlsrs,  aboriginal  race  cf,  87 
puikh.  King  of  Ghasny,  77 
nmail,  nominated  King  of  Qhumy,  79. 
(downed,  79.    DefbatM  by  his  brother 
Mfthmood,  and  deprived  of  his  king- 
Unm,  79 

■mail,  Prince,  rebels  sgainst  his  brother. 
King  Ibnhim  AdU  Shah  II..  804. 
Defeated  end  pat  to  death.  804 
small  Adil  6hah,  snoceeds  to  the  throne 
of  fieritf,  182.  Defeats  Ameer  Bereed, 
IM'i.  Rooeires  Kolleem  OoUa  Shah, 
1A8 

small  AdD  Shab,  snooeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Besjapoor,  199.  His  Regent  KamAl 
Khan,  199.  Imprisoned  witii  his 
mother, 900.  The  regent  asuassinated, 
S(M.    Uflioic  coodooi  of  his  mother 
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tad  mnt,  301.  Assomet  the  goivwn- 
ment,  201.  Formation  of  a  leegne 
against  him,  309.  Defeats  the  oon- 
federates,  309.  Gives  his  sister  in 
marrisge  to  Ahmed  Shah  Bahmnny, 
302.  And  another  sister  to  Boorhan 
Niiam  Shah,  302.  Completely  defsata 
Ameer  Bereed,  308.  Who  is  set  at 
liberty  and  renews  his  Intrigoes,  306. 
At  war  with  Ahmednngger,  206.  His 
letter  to  the  king  quoted,  210.  Defeats 
Boorhan  Niiam  Shah,  206.  HisdoiUi, 
306,  311.  Hk  character,  306.  Loses 
Goa,338 

IsmaU  Adfl  Shah  n..  King  of  Be^apoor, 
gives  his  daughter  in  mMriage  to  Prince 
Daniel,  379 

Ismail  Bey,  imperial  commander,  his 
contest  with  GboUm  Kbadir,  609. 
Defeated,  609.  Joins  Ghol&m  Khadlr, 
and  besieges  Agra,  610.  Defeated  by 
8india,629 

Ismail  Nisam  Shah,  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Ahmednngger,  810.    Deposed,  813 

Ismail>ool-Moolk,  viceroy  of  Berar,  ba> 
sieges  Dowlatabad,  1 1 7 

IstaUff,  Gensnl  MoCasklll's  operattoot 
at|668 


JACKSON,  Sir  Mountstuart,  lesooe  of 
his  sists,  763 

Jackson,  Mr.  Coverley,  Commissioner  in 
Oudh,  his  mtitakes  and  removal,  733 

Jaffler,  Meer,  governor  of  Bengal,  com- 
plaints of  the  English  against,  to  the 
emperor,  864.  Commands  the  army 
of  the  Mawib  of  Bengal,  438.  Con- 
spires with  the  BngUsh  against  the 
NawiN  428.  Enthroned  by  CUve  at 
Moortbidabad,  430.  Puts  Buraj-ood- 
Dowlah  to  death,  431.  His  diflloulties 
for  want  of  mon^,  437.  Rebellions  in 
consequence  of  his  exactions,  437. 
Assisted  by  Olive  in  suppressing  these 
disturbances,  437.  Fresh  difficulties, 
48H.  Invasion  of  the  Prlnoe  Royal  and 
his  allies,  488.  Clive  advances  to  aid 
him,  489.  Obtains  an  estate  for  Clive 
fkom  the  emperor,  489.  His  intrigue 
with  the  Dutch,  489.  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orlssa  united  under  hii  rule,  461. 
His  anomalous  position,  461.  His  In- 
dependence, 463.  Proponal  to  raper- 
sede  him  by  his  son-in-law  Meer  Cas- 
slm,  466.  His  son  Meerun  killed  by 
lightnlnip,  467.  Becomes  imbecile,  and 
fomed  to  abdioate,  467.  Withdrawn 
from  his  obscurity,  and  again  pro* 
claimed  NawAb,469.  Accompanies  the 
KngUsh  against  Meer  Carnim.  469. 
Sums  exacted  from  him  by  the  OonncU, 
461.    His  death.  461 

Jains,  Hindoo  sect  of  the, 97.  83.  Jainism 
in  the  Camatic,  and  ita  decUne  there,  74 

Jalown,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at,  736 

J4m  dynasty  of   Slnde,  167.    Become 
Mahomedans,  167 
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Jamm  I.,  King  of  England,  Mndi  an 
«mbfl«7  to  the  Bmperor  Jebtogeer,  S87 

Jaie«»  Commodora,  ntUoks  uul  cAptarai 
Oevwndroogi  416 

Jin,  Prlnoe  of,  axreiti  Prince  D4xm  and 
gim  him  np  to  tbe  emperor,  8S8 

Janoojee  Bhitelay  of  Berar,  tent  agalnat 
Kixam  AUy,  bat  retiree,  446.  Propo- 
aal  to  elerate  him  to  the  regencr  of  the 
Mahrattaa,  4«7.  Defeated  bjj  the 
ICahrattaa  and  Nlaam  Ally.  4^ 

Janaaen,  Qeneral,  defteted  at  Gondii, 
and  oapltolatea,  678 

Jita,  or  Jute,  panlahed  bj  Sooltan  Mah- 
mood,  84.  ttebd,  166.  AmM  In  put- 
ting down  arebdlioo  of  tbe  RohUlaa, 
490.  Imperial  campaign  against  them, 
431.  Beaiat  an  attack  of  the  Aftetaana 
under  Ahmed  Shah  Abdally,  491.  Their 
poMeMiona  and  power,  469.  Aiteira  of 
Phnrtpoor,  909 

Jara,  Hindoo  oolonyof,  founded,  60. 
Beoeires  Boodhlam,  61.  British  ex- 
pedition against,  679.  Subdued,  679. 
Hr.  Baflles  appointed  to  the  adminia- 
tration  of,  678 

Jeetmnl.  a  Bajpoot,  becomea  King  of 
Bengal,  with  the  title  of  Jolal-ood-deen, 
161.    His  reign  and  death.  161 

Jeetpoor,  failure  of  General  J.  8.  Wood 
to  take,  679 

Jehan,  Khan,  the  Baiah  of  Glmar,  tuma 
Mahomedan  with  the  title  of.  187 

JehAn,  Kwajah,  minister  of  Dehly.  raised 
to  Uie  throne  of  Joonpoor  under  the 
title  of  MuIUk-oos-Shurk,  169.  De- 
clares his  independence  of  Dehly,  169 

Jehin,  Khan,  imperial  general,  sent  by 
the  Bmperor  Aurungsebe  to  the  Dec- 
oan,  843.  Bemored  from  the  office  of 
regent,  846,  846.  Mores  against  the 
Mahrattaa,  but  unabls  to  tnlng  them  to 
action,  840 

JeliAn  Lody,  Khan,  placed  in  chief  com- 
mand in  the  Deocan  by  the  Bmperor 
JehAngeer,  891.  Defeated  by  MulUk 
Umber,  891.  Bebels,  896.  His  ante- 
cedents, 896.  Bsoapes  from  Agra  to 
the  Deccan,  896.  Defeats  the  emperor's 
Moghul    troops,   897.      A    campaign 

Siainst  him  undertaken  by  the  emperor 
mself,  897.     Driven  from  place  to 
place,  897.    Talces  refuge  at  Beejapoor, 
897.    But  «<t«mi— H  bj  the  Ung,  898. 
Killed,  898 
Jehin,  Noor,  empreas  of  JehAngeer,  891. 

8te  Noor  Jehan 
J«han  Toork,  Khwaja,  one  of  the  council 
of  regency  in  the  Deocmn,  179,  174. 
Hia  miaoondoot,  174.  Put  to  death, 
174 
Jehin.  Shah,  titto  of,  eonfMred  on  Prinoe 
Khorrim,  son  of  the  Bmperor  JehAn- 
geer,  899.  (Am  «i$o  Khurrtm,  Prince. ) 
Appointed  by  hia  father  successor  to 
the  throne,  899.  Accompanies  the 
iperor  Jnto  Onaerat,  398.  Sent  to 
r,  but  anpersmled  bj 


Priaea  Bhahriar,  898.     Dtaobeya  his 
father,   who  marcfaea 


Betiuua  to  Agn,  S». 


to 

Boorhanpoor,  891.  And  thcsioe  boo 
TeUagAna,  894.  Pnisnaiws  hioMif  d 
Bengal  andBahar,  894.  But  rtfftratwd 
by  Prince  Puxris,  asd  raCirea  Into  tbe 
Deocan,  894,  896.  Saboiita.  and  ii 
fbrgiren,  learing  hia  aooa  aa 
894,  896.  Crowned  emperor  at 
896.  His  farmuite  puiaalt,  azckiBBc- 
tnra,  896.  BebdUon  of  bla  rlBoroy  of 
the  Deocan,  Khaa  JehAs  Lody,  Bk 
His  anxiety,  897.  Undertakas  a  obd- 
palga  against  Lody,  837.  Whom  he 
drivee  tnna  place  to  pittce,  897.  D^ 
feats  Moortusa  Nlsam  Sha^  IIL,  SSB. 
Occupies  Dbarow,  898.  Betans  ts 
Agra,  and  leaves  Mohnbot  Khan  es 
Tioeroy  of  the  Deocaa,  398,  899.  Whs 
takes  Dowlntabad,  899.  Betana  ts 
the  Deocaa,  899.  Tsnaa  of  paaoe  wUh 
Be^^poor,  899. 
BhdaUy,  830.  ~ 
Begaias  Kandahar, 
expedition  to  Balkb,  8S0.  Which  la 
tranafen  to  Nnssur  Mahomed,  881 
Finally  loses  Kandahar,  »0,  Both 
of  his  great  minister,  SUd  tJBah  Khsa, 
881.     His  intorferenoe  ia  Golcandah, 

889.  His  iUneas,  8S6.  I>epaaed  1?  tt 
son  Aurangsebe,  ISC.  His  daaaola 
and  gOTemment,  896 

JehAadAr  Shah,  Prtaoe  Mois-ood-dMi 
succeeds  to  the  empire  oader  the  titto 
of,  861.  {SmoIm  Moia-ood-decB.)  ffii 
triumphant  entry  into  Dsli^,  ta. 
His  cruelty  and  weakaesa  of  dnneta'. 
869.  Puts  an  the  aude  cfafldroa  of  da 
royal  flaaiily  to  dertfeh,  869.  His  as- 
worthy  fsTouritai,  869.  BabdUea  d 
Prinoe  PerokBlAr,  869.  Tbe  eoipiav 
marohee  against  him,  but  is  drftatiirt 
and  depoeed.  868.    Btzaagled,  863 

JehAngesr,  Bmperor  of  Imllm  («ev  Sdfas, 
Prinoe),  hia  fsTonr  to  Captain  Hsv- 
kins,  989.  Concludes  a  ^eirty  with  tbe 
English,  990.  Crowned  at  A<ra,811 
His  Hist  acts,  819.  Bebclilon  of  bis 
eldest  son,  who  is  defeated  and  c^ 
tared,  819.  Tbe  emperor's  cmeftyto 
his  oaptlTes,  890.  Diaoorery  aad  it- 
feat  of  a  conspiracy  to  nasnMliisHi  bin, 

890.  Disturbances  la  the  Deoeaa,  S2». 
His  genend  Khaa  KhAaaa  drfinatnl 

890.  Places  the  chief  «*^*»-mtH  in  the 
hands  of  Khan  JehAn,  891.  Msrin 
Noor  JehAa,  891.  Pays  her  ua|no»> 
dented  honours,  891.  Bends  troepi  ts 
the  Daooan,  891.    Which  aro  duhaarf. 

891.  Grants  trading  prfvilegeB  to  tte 
y^tjHfK^  g)2.  Beceivea  aa  aaba^adar 
from  Bnglaad,  Sir  T.  Boe,  899.   Beers 

,  arcount  of  the  emperos  aal  Us  eoort, 
899.  ContaiB  the  tttls  of  ShahJehiB 
on  his  son,  Piince  KhanAm.  80. 
Whom  he  appoints  bia  saccoosor.ai 
VWti  Onaemtk  888.    Deatliot  hisaa 
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Ctaooaroo,  838.  KRodahar  taken  bj 
he  PenUuis,  838.  lotiiyoeB  of  tM 
mpfress,  833.  RefoBal  of  Shah  Jeb4n 
o  obey  orders,  838.  The  emperor 
oarchea  agalnrt  him,  838.  Shah  Je- 
i4n  aabmitB,  and  la  forslTen,  834. 
rhe  emperor'a  penon  aeiied  l^  Koha- 
>at  Khao,  834.  Attempt  of  the  em- 
9reaa  to  releaae  him,  834, 838.  Which 
die  coatrtvea  b7  strataeem,  835.  The 
nnperor'a  death,  836, 836.  Hia  tomb 
UlAhore,  83< 

hingeer  Khan,  Berar  genaral,  pat  to 
death,  807 

lal-ood-doen,  aon  of  the  Kharlim,  d»- 
Ceated  bj  the  Moghnia,  96.  Subsequently 
recoven  part  of  hla  dominiona,  96 
Ualabad,  General  Sale'i  def enoe  of,  681 , 
664.  Beliered  by  General  Pollock, 
664 

nghis  Khan,  leads  the  Koghnla  Into 
Khariim  and  Ghnany,  96 
mkina,  Mr.,  Aesldent  at  Nagpoor,  690. 
Compda  Appa  Sahib  to  surrender,  691. 
DicUtea  a  tzeaty,  691.  Keeps  Appa 
Sahib  priaoner,  691 

Bswtmt  Bio  Bhow,  one  of  SIndla's  ohlef 
oflloere,  his  disobedience,  698.  Defeated 
br  General  Browne  at  Jiwnd,  698. 
Showt  Sir  J.  Malrolm  SIndla's  instmo- 
tiona,696 

ewcls  worn  by  Hindoos  and  Mahome- 
dan8,14 

ey    Singh,    Ra}ah,    defeated  by    the 
Princes  Aorungiebe  and  MoorAd,  886. 
Sent  with  Sooltan  Moxum  against  the 
Kahrattas,  889.     Joined  by  Slvajee, 
840.     Bepnlaed  from  Beejapoor,  840. 
Again  attacks  It,  bntit  Is  reUeTed,840. 
Eeoalled,  hot  diss,  841 
rey  Singh,  Rajah,  beseeches  the  Bmpe- 
ror  FeroksiAr  to  declare  the   Syeds 
rebels,  867.      Appointed    rlceroy   of 
Malwah,  877.    Supports  the  P6shwah*s 
claims  at  ooort,  888 
Jeypal,  Bajah  of  the  Punjib,  his  doml- 
nUns    InTaded  by   Bubooktogeen   of 
Ohosny,  78.    Who  defeats  Jeypal  at 
Lumgban,  78.    Defeated  by  Mabmood 
of  QhamyatPeihawur,60.   Abdicates 
and  dies  on  the  funeral  pile,  80 
Jeypoor,  one  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  453. 
Effect  of  non-interferent  policy  i^ 
631 
Jhijur,  fort   of,   taken    by  Brigadier 
Showos,  748.    The  Nawib  of,  hanged 
atDehly,748 
Jhaosy,  territory  of,  obtained  by  Bajeo 
RAo.  PMiwah,   876.      Held   tnr   the 
V«riiwah,  463.    Death  of  the  rajah  of. 
700,  701    History  of,  703.    Annexed 
to  BritUi  India,  708.    Conalderatlona 
of  thr  ^oXkjt  70S.    MasBsrre  of  Euro- 
peans at,  736.    Oondnot  of  the  Ranee 
of,  736.   The  aothority  of  the  Ranee 
ettabiUbed  at.  766.    Inrested  by  Sir 
Kagh  Rose,  766.    Taken   by   storm, 
7:6.  bcapeof  thaBaiMe,766 
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Jhdnm,  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at,  780 

Jingeera,  Sumbhajee's  war  with,  848. 
Besieged  by  him  without  effect,  348 

John  II..  King  of  Portugal,  his  efforts  la 
West  African  exploration,  316 

Joje  Khurta,  Sooltan  of,  attaoked  and  his 
capital  carried  by  itorm  by  General 
GiUespie,  678 

Jones,  Sir  Harford,  sent  from  Bombay  to 
Persia,  669.  OontriTes  to  make  a  trea^ 
with  the  Shah,  669 

Jones,  Brigadier  General,  his  aasaulting 
column  at  Dehly,  740.  Bis  operation! 
In  Rohilkhund,  768.  Joins  Sir  Colin 
CampbeU  at  Bs^eiUy,  763 

Joomla,  Meer,  beoomea  minister  at  Gol- 
condah,  career  of,  888.  Hia  son  im- 
prisoned  by  the  King  AbdooUa  Kootub 
Shah,  333.  War  in  oonsequenoa  In 
Oolcondah,  834.  Joins  Aumngiebe, 
884.  Commands  sn  army  sent  against 
Beejapoor,  884.  Defeats  Prince  Shnjah, 
888 

Joomla,  Heer,  becomes  Tiiier  to  the 
Emperor  FeroksiAr,  868.  Urges  the 
death  of  Zoolflcar  Khan,  363.  Plots 
against  the  Syeds  Hooeeln  Ally  and  his 
brother  AbdooUa,  864.  Measures  of  the 
brothen,  864.  Created  Tioeroy  of 
Behar,  and  sent  to  his  government, 
864 

Joonagnrh  captured  by  Mlrsa  Aaeei 
Khan.  368 

Joonair,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ah- 
mednugger,  307.  The  King  of  Ahmed- 
nugRer,Moortnxa  Niaam  Shah  II.,taken 
to  reside  at,  816.  Attacked  by  Sirajee, 
887 

Joonargurh,  edlcti  of  Asdka  graTOi  on 
rocks  at,  60 

JooDc<ed  Khan,  son  (rf  Diwood  Khan 
Kirany,  dies  of  bis  wounds,  866.  De- 
clared independent  of  Dehly,  131. 
Failure  of  an  attempt  to  rscorer  It, 
134.  Recovered  by  Bheilole  Lody,  136. 
GoTemed  by  Burblk  Khan,  136.  M»> 
homedan  kings  of,  163.  Rfeoorsred  by 
Hoomayoon,  eon  of  the  Emperor  Babor, 
333 

Joudpoor,  refuses  to  receive  the  fugitive 
Emperor  Hoomayoon,  887.  One  of  the 
Rajpoot  sutes,  463.  Rajah  of ,  proieota 
Appa  Sahib,  697 

Jourah  Alipoor,  defeat  of  the  rebel  Sepoys 
at.  768 

JowAhir  Singh,  assumes  the  ohaige  of 
affairs  at  Lahore,  668.  Finds  oocnpi^ 
tion  for  the  army.  668.  Puts  Fesh^ka 
Singh  to  death.  669.    Executed,  669 

Jow4n  Bukht,  Prinoe,  his  claim  to 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  Dehly,  690, 
713.  Goes  with  hU  father  into  exile, 
749 

Jnbbulpoor,  ssttlenisnt  of  Thogs  fanned 
at,  630 

Jubbur  Khan,  brother  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
sent  to  negotiate  peace.  644.  Somndsn, 
and  is  pensioned  in  India,  644 
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JodeedA,  Amccr,  rebels  egaiost  hie  mMter, 

117.    Who  glree  him  batUe,  117 
JwUdal  reforms,  Lard  OomwalUs'e,  638. 
Lord  W.  Benttnck*!,  028.    Befonm  of 
1860  and  1861, 769 

Ju^TRut  Sett,  banker  of  Moonhidafaad, 
compelled  to  pay  an  enormous  snm  to 
the  Mahratta  troops,  38:2.  Condnots 
the  neirotiatlons  for  peace  between  the 
English  and  the  Kaw&b,  426 

Jufnnul,  goTcmor  of  Chlttore,  shot  bj  tlia 
Emperor  Akbrir,  268 

Jngut  Singh,  Rajah,  joins  the  Uoghuls  in 
luyading  Balkh,  830.  Sacceas  of  the 
expedition,  380 

Julal  Khan,  goTemo'  of  Kalp7,  127. 
Rebels,  127.  Put  to  death  bj  his 
brother,  127 

Julal  Khan,  snoceedst  as  King  of  Joonpoor, 
241.  Requests  aid  from  the  King  of 
Bengal,  241.  Whose  army  is  defeated 
by  Sb^re  Khan,  241 

Julal  Khan  6oor,  elected  emperor,  244. 
Crowned  at  Kalinger,  244.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  brother,  244,  248.  Defeats 
Khowas  Khan  and  the  insurgent  chiefs, 
246.  His  death,  245.  Eventa  of  his 
teign,  245,  246 

Jolal-ood-deen,  King  of  Bengal.  See 
Jeetmol 

Jnlal-ood-deen  Khiljy,  becomes  King  of 
Dehly,  102.  His  origin,  102.  His  court 
and  character,  102,  103.  Repels  an  in- 
Tafdon  of  the  Uoghuls,  103.  Rednoes  a 
rebellion  in  KalMrah,  103.  Sends  his 
nephew  Alla-ood-deen  to  the  Deocan, 
108.    Murdered  by  his  nephew,  105 

Julia,  the  Pundit,  flies  with  Heera  Slngh« 
and  murdered,  668 

Jollnnder  Doo&b,  relation  of,  by  ICr.  (now 
Lord)  LAwrence,  687 

Jullunder,  mutiny  of  natlTe  troops  at, 
729.    Who  march  to  Dehly,  780 

JnmiU  Kban,  governor  of  Joonpoor,  em- 
ploys Ibrahim  Khan  Soor,  289.  His 
sons,  289 

Jom&l  Khan,  leader  of  the  Deocaaies  and 
Abyflsinians  at  Ahmednngger,  protests 
against  Mirsa  Khan's  acts.  31 1 .  Heads 
a  disturbance  in  the  city,  811.  And 
kills  Mirza  Khan,  811.  Supports 
King  Ismail  Nisam  Shah,  811.  Slain, 
812 

Jamboeeer  ceded  to  the  English,  488 

Jumna  rivo',  the,  8 

Jnmrood,  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  by  the 
Afghans  near,  687 

Jomshoed,  King  of  Kashmere,  his  con- 
test with  his  brother,  180.  Retiree,  130 

Jumsheed  Kootub  Shah,  causes  his  father 
to  be  assassinated,  218.  Succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  Goloondah,  218.  Besieges 
Etgoer,  bat  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege,  213.  Pursued  l^  Assud  Khui  to 
his  capital,  218.  His  death,  218.  De- 
feated by  the  Beejapoor  army  under 
Assud  Khan,  296.  And  seriously 
wounded,  296 


Jong  Baliidoor  of  NIptfl,  eo-apsatas  vlfli 

the   British   focoes   against  tbe  Te>  I 

Sepoys,   747.      Jcsaed     by    Bxig»dirT 

Frai^  750.    Their  opcntioBa,   T^ . 

Joins  liie  oommaader-lnr-cliicf  beCore 

Ijikhnow,  <5S 
Jnnkojee  6bidia,lifii  qnarreiwith  Biia 

Bye,  680 
Jaw4n  Bukht,  lOxm,  raliad  to  the  throne 

of  Dehly,  449 
JuwAn  Bukht,  Prince,  mafaitania  Dehlj. 

47.*^.    Claims  protectian  of  the  Ek^gl;^ 

508 
Jythuk,   Ooorkfaa     fart   cC,   CaQore    <^ 

General  Martinddl  to  take  It,  S78 


IT  ABOOL,  disaiVection  In.  at 

■■^  rule,  249.  Taken  by  HoCTtaxn-- 
from  Kamr&n,  249.  Seised  try  Sol^ar. 
Mirva,  who  Is  declarpd  Ub^,  ^-L 
Entered  by  the  Emperor  Ak.bar.  ^>'<^. 
Who  restores  his  brother  SCs^Mzn^d 
Hakeem  Miria,  266.  Placed  in  chann 
of  Rajah  Bhngwundavof  Jeypoor,  f.^^. 
Death  of  Uahomed  Hakeon  ICaxa. 
267.  Placed  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  son  cf 
Mfin  Sin^,  267.  Visited  by  the  £si- 
peror  Akbur,  268.  Taken  br  Nathr 
Shah,  King  of  Fereia,  S79.  'HeU  tt 
Ahmed  Shah  AbdaUy.  451.  Befadlica 
at,  549.  Embassy  of  tbe  Hon.  Ucran- 
Stuart  Elphinstone  tn.  668.  UevseBact 
Bumes  sent  as  envoy  to,  637.  Tr.ur:- 
phal  entry  of  Shah  Soojah  into.  644. 
Withdrawal  of  the  English  troops  frca. 
644.  The  Bala  Hissar  givren  up  br  tbe 
British  to  Shah  Boojah,  &4«.  Ifurdtr 
of  Sir  A.  Bumes  in,  648.  Ercnti  is 
the  city  in  1841,  648.  Ooctipied  bv  tbe 
British  under  General  Pollock,' fc;. 
Departure  of  the  foroea,  6S6 

Kach&rles,  tribe  of,  86 

KadAmbaa,  dynasty  of  the,  71.  Accnosi 
of  tiiem,  71.  Their  dominions,  71,  Tl. 
Mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  71 

Kafoor,  brought  from  Gambaj  by  AM 
Khan,  106 

K&jwah,  d^eat  of  the  rebd  Sepoys  at, 
744 

Kala  Bhdffyas,  dynasty  of  the.  71 

Kal6  To(^.  date  or  epoch  of,  S9 

Kalinga,  attacked  by  Socdtan  Mahmood 
of  Ghuiny,  83.    Submits  to  him,  83 

Kalinger,  berieged  by  the  Empoxir  Hoe- 
mayoon.  234.  Besieged  and  taken  ty 
Bh^  Khan  Soor,  248.  Rednced  bj 
General  MartindeO,  567 

Kalpy,  taken  by  Sooltan  Hooahong  d 
Malwah,  158.  Captures  and  restmei  it 
to  its  owner.  158.  Bstates  in.  obCalsed 
by  the  Ptehwah,  876.  Hdd  fagr  t^ 
Ptehwah.  452.  Assaulted  and  caotazed 
by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  756 

Kalungah,  Goorkha  fort  of,  gallant  de> 
fence  of,  578.    Evacuated.  578 

Kalyanpoor,  capital  of,  founded  bf  the 
IHmdyans,  67 
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nbakili,  Friooe,  bMlflgw  Waktngtodi, 
ut  repnlaed,  U3.  Sent  to  tlM  tkegt  ox 
rlngee,  which  it  raiaed,  U8.  B«tirea 
o  Wandlwadi,  W8.  InTltM  PAm  NmYk 
9  court,  8M.  Tftkes  Wakingtoah  bgr 
borm,  966.  OoIoondAh  and  Beejapoor 
eft  by  will  to  him,  867.  Sent  to  Be^a- 
ioar,  868.  ItealstB  BahiLdar  Shah,  and 
s  killed  in  action,  869 
mil  Kbaa,  Begent  of  Becjapoor,  re- 
nored  by  the  Quaen  Dowager,  801. 
Plies,  801 

mrAn,  Kandahar  taken  by  hit  brother 
;he  Emperor  Hoomayoon,  249.  Lose* 
Kabool,  and  escapes  towards  Slnde, 
249.      Bfetoms  and  snrpriaes  Kabool, 

249.  But  dxiren  oat,  349.  Wanders 
Among  the  wild  Aflghans,  349.  Blinded, 

250.  His  death,  260 

imrAji,  son  of  the  Emperor  Babar,  ap- 
pointed goTemor  of  Kabool  and  Kan< 
dahar,  S84.  Afghanistan  and  the 
Punj&b  made  orer  to  him,  384.  Cedes 
the  Panj4b  to  Sh^re  Khan,  and  retires 
to  Kabool,  387 

amnin    of    Herat,  his   intrlgoe  with 
Persia  and  Boasia,  644 
antiahar,   subdued    and    annexed   by 
Subooktngeen  of  Ohuxny,  78.    Ceded 
by  the  Emperor  Hoomayoon  to  the 
King  of  Fenia,  318.    Taken  by  Hoo- 
mayoon, 349.     Made   OTer,  with  its 
dependencies,  to  the  Emperor  Akbar, 
'i«i9.  InTsded  and  taken  by  the  Persians, 
3t23.    Prince  Shatiriar  sent  to  raooTer 
it.  833.   Regained  by  the  Mogliuls,  380. 
A^aln  taken  by  the  Persians,  880.  And 
lwKi«<ged    unsuoceMfully    by     Prince 
Auruninebe,  880.  Prince  D4ra  Shekoh 
h1  lowed  to  recommence  the  siege,  but 
aN>  fails,  880.  881.    Taken  by  Nadir 
>  lah,  879.    Hekl  by  Ahmed  Shah  Ab- 
iLilly,  4A1.    Defeat  of  U>e  Afghan  in- 
Kiirgents  by  Oeneral  Nott  at,  601 
Iiinhujeo  Anipria,  Uahratta  chief,  his 
piracien,  896.    Attacked  by  the  English 
hn<\    Portuguese,  who  fall,  897.    His 
dtiitb,  897 
(Caiiishka,  third  pxlnoe  of  the  Kashmov 

(bixarty,  69 
^attoud,  fort  of,  taken  by   Brigadier 

Shuwers,  748 
Canon],  dynssty  of,  64.  City  of,  sub- 
miti  to  Ushmoodof  Ohuxny,  88.  Taken 
by  the  Bajah  cif  Kalinga,  83.  Captured 
by  the  Mabomedans,  V2.  Oocupivd  by 
Mnhmood  Toghluk,  152.  Recovered  by 
Ibrahim  Shsh  Shurkr,  158.  The  Em- 
peror  Hoomayoon  defeated  near,  387 
Kans  Rajsh,   usurps    the   throne   of 

Bengal,  161 
Kauws  dynasty  founded,  66 
KarU'C,  caTe  temple  at,  54 
Kirnce,  care  teniple  at,  61 
Kiirrsck,  expedition  from  Bombay  to,  640 
KiMlimerc,  Tartar  dynasties  of,  68,  69. 
lliKtiirlrslnioonlsof,  129.  Mahomedaa 
kUigv  of,  139.    Expedition  sent  by  the 


Bmpnor  Akhmr  into,  367.  Aniieifd 
to  the  Empire,  368.  Ineomctlon  to, 
869.    Bought  by  04lab  aingh,  676 

Kassim,  oonquen  BInde,  76, 166 

Kissim  Bereed,  minister  ci  Uahmood 
Shah  n.  of  the  Deocan,  183.  His 
intrigues  against  Toosnf  Adil  Shah, 
196.  Whom  he  asks  for  aid  against 
Dustoor  Deenar  the  Abyainian,  196. 
Diimiand  fran  oflloe,  197.  And  de- 
feated near  Attnnd,  197.  His  death, 
183, 197 

Kaaaim  Ebaa,  AumngMbe's  general, 
sent  to  Oingee,  868.  Attacked  by 
Buntojee  Gorspnray,  and  his  men 
stripped  of  their  arms  and  olothes,  S6I. 
Poisons  Umself,  868 

Kattiawar,  peaiinanla  (rf,  60.  The  Baha 
in,  60, 61.  Reduced  by  King  Ahmed  of 
Ouaerat,  186.  Besl'ienoe  of  Hosnller 
Shah,Kingof  OuBerat,at,>68.  Fallniw 
of  an  attempt  ct  IClrxa  Aiees  Khan  to 
take  it,  366 

Kavanagh,  Mr.,  his  daring  feat,  746 

Kawur  Seto,a  Brahmin,  becomes  PMiws 
to  King  Boortum  Shah  of  Ahmed- 
nugger,  309.  His  braTeiy  and  skill, 
309.    BeduceatheMahrsfetochicCs,310 

Keane,  Sir  John,  commands  a  Bombay 
force  sent  against  Afghanistan,  643. 
Hia  march  through  Binds,  642.  Raised 
to  the  pesrage,  644 

Keating,  Colonel,  mardiaB  to  Onient,  488. 
Defeau  the  MahrattM,  488 

K^hrla,  war  of  the  Deccan  with,  166^ 
Taken  by Nliamool-Moolk,  174.  Ceded 
to  the  Deccan,  174, 194 

Kel-kob4d  succeeds  to  the  throne  of 
DehW,  101.  His  profligacy,  101.  Pnto 
his  Moghul  ofBoen  to  death,  101. 
Paralysed  103.    Murdered,  103 

Keigwin,  O^itain,  commandant  of  Bom- 
bay garrison,  imprisons  the  gofcmet', 
893.  Surrenden  the  island  to  Sir  T. 
Orsntham,  893 

Keir,  General,  hunto  the  PindhArse  Cne- 
booter  Choetoo  through  Ouaorat,  694 

Kelloojee,  Mahratta  nUeftotn,  becomes  a 
noble  c^  the  empire,  and  serres  xmder 
Shah  JehAn,  837 

Kennaway.  Captain,  sent  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  Ountoor  Stroar.  631 

Kerowly  taken  by  Sooltan  Manmood 
Khiljy,  148.    Case  of,  689 

Kerr,  Oeneral,  ooounanda  the  fOtocs  ci 
Ouserat,6H6 

Khan  Bahidoor  Khan,  rising  ot  the 
Mahomedana  at  Bareilly  under,  736 

Khan  Knanan,  eldest  son  of  King  Julal- 
ood-deen  of  Dehly,  pot  to  death,  108 

Khan  Khanan  Bahmuny,  retrieves  King 
FcTose  Shah's  defeat  in  Beejani^gcr, 
167.  Ascends  the  throne  of  the  Deocan 
under  the  title  of  Ahmed  Shah  WuUy, 

167.  Dcclaras  war  against  Beejanuiger, 

168.  HU  maasacre  of  Hindoos,  166. 
Makes  war  against  Wumngul,  168. 
Which  be  finally  reduces,  311.    Oom* 
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pletes  the  fortiflratinnt  of  OAwQgazli, 
160.  I)et9a,ta  tiooltan  Huoditmg  of 
Halwah,  168.  Foondi  the  city  of 
Beedrr,  168.    His  death,  168 

Khan  Khanan.  Mintt  Khan  recelrw  the 
title  of,  271  (iter  aUo  Mtna  Khan). 
Commanda  the  Mofrhol  army  at  Boopa, 
371,  816.  Becalled  by  the  BnAperor 
Akbar,  S71.  Commands  an  army  in 
the  Deooan,  271.  Defeated  by  MnUlk 
Umber,  general  and  minlstar  of  Ah- 
mcdnugger,  820.  His  command  traai- 
ferrod  to  Shah  Jeh4ii,  820 

Khan  Mirta,  Prince,  attacked  at  Mdham- 
rah  by  Sir  J.  Outram,  714.  Retreats,  714 

Khan  Singh,  appointed  Sikh  Dew4n  of 
Mooltan,  679.  Aocom]ianied  by  Mr. 
Vans  Agnew  and  Lieutenant  AjKhnon, 
who  are  murdered,  679,  OHO 

Khandteh  beoomca  ind.-pendentof  Dehly, 
121.  SitnatioD  and  boundaries  of,  146. 
Its  great  fertility,  146.  Mahomedan 
kings  of,  146.  Its  capital  city,  146. 
Eni  of  the  Parooky  dynasty,  149. 
Dijiputed  succession  to  the  throne,  149. 
Defeat  of  the  Deocan  king  in,  186. 
Bnbmits  to  the  Emperor  Akbur,  270. 
Finally  annexed  to  the  empire,  272. 
Plundered  by  the  Mahrattas,  345,  849, 
.864,  8M.  Held  by  tiiem,  462.  lU 
cnltiTation  under  its  Mahomedan 
kings,  616.  Its  oondition  aft«r  the 
Mahratta  war,  616.  Its  desolation 
increased  by  the  Bheels.  616 

Kharizm,  King  of,  defeats  Mahomed 
Ghoory,  93 

Khasaee  RAo  put  to  death  by  his  brother 
Holkar,  666 

Khatmandoo,  Qoorkha  capital,  advinoe 
of  the  British  on,  677.  678 

Khel&t,  captured  by  the  British  under 
General  Willshixe,  644.  But  retaken 
by  the  Bcloocheea,  644.  And  again  by 
General  Nott,  646 

Khih'y  dynasty  of  Dehly  estaUished,  102 

Kbiljy  dynasty  of  Malwah,  142-146 

Khiva,  Russian  expedition  to,  646 

Khizr  Khan,  son  of  the  King  of  DeUy, 
married  to  Dewtd  D^vy,  109.  Confined 
by  MullikKhafoor,  111 

Khizr  Khan,  Syed,  viceroy  of  Lahore, 
appointed  deputy  of  Telmoor  in  India, 
128.    Takes  Dehly,  124 

Khizr  Khan,  viceroy  of  Bengnt,  his  rebd- 
lion  suppressed  by  Sh6re  Khan,  242 

Khizr  Khan,  governor  of  the  PunjAb,  de- 
feated by  Sikunder  Shah  Soor,  266 

Khodawund  Khan,  governor  of  Mahnre 
and  Ramgeer,  193.  Declares  his  inde- 
pendence, 1 93.  Mahnre  taken  by  Ameer 
Bereed,  and  Khodawund  killed,  198 

Khodeija  Sooltana,  of  Beejapoor,  be- 
trothed to  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ah- 
modnugger,  808 

Kh6juk  pass,  the,  642 

Khdnds,  aboriKinal  tribe  of,  86.  Their 
dwelling-place,  633.  Their  human  sac- 
xifices,  633.    Efforts  of  Captain  Camp- 
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tan  vWI  Major  Macpbenm  to  guin*-«i 
tbe  practice,  €88.    lusuiieuion  ot  ti^ 
people,  688.    Widck  i 
the  people  driliaed,  684 

Khooloom,  WoOee  of,  tawtiia  I>ait  M»> 
nomed,  646 

Sooltaiia,  Qoaen   Dowager  ti 
gger,  bcTJoraea   Hegent,  9^ 
the  field  against   tbe  Ktef  ef 
Beejapoor,  809 

Xhoord  Kabool  pass,  marc^  of  tte  Si- 
^ish  army  through  the,  660 

Khoosroo,  beoonMB  Sooltaa  atl^^on,^ 
His  death,  89 

Kbooaroo,  Ameer,  the  poet,  pati«Di»: 
hf  King  Julal-ood-deen  Khilij.  l^t. 
His  posm  on  the  iDarriAg«  of  Khi^z 
Khaa  with  the  Prinoeai  I>Hnil  Dery, 
109 

Khoosroo,  Prince,  eon  d  the  Bh&pc^v 
Jehingcer,  his  quarrels  with  his  hsvibff 
Khurrtm,  278.  Rebels  agmisct  ^ 
fisUktr,  but  defeated  and  capcuzwl,  tli^ 
Taken  in  chains  to  the  emperor,  t^^. 
Con^yiracy  to  assassinate  the  eai^eza 
and  elevate  Khoosroo  diacovered  ac-i 
defeated,  820.  The  cmpaxar's  croesy 
tn  him,  820.  Imprisoned  in 
820.    Beleased,  but  dies,  SSI 

Khoooroo   Mullik,   succeeds    his 
Khooeroo  of  Ghuzny,  89.     D^ieated  ^ 
Mahomed  Ghoonr,  and  confined,  9i.\  SI 

Khornssto,  under  Haronn-ol-Baafaieed,  77. 
Rebels,  77 

Khowas  Khan,  Shere  Khaa^  genersL  sp- 
pointed  viceroy  of  the  Ftmiab,  Ui. 
Marches  upon  Agra,  but  denoted  ty 
the  emperor,  246.  And  again  at  Uia- 
ballo,  246.  Wanders  from  plooe  to 
place,  246.  Put  to  death.  MS.  His 
tomb  at  Dehly,  216 

Khowas  Khan  appointed  x^sgent  of  Beeji> 
poor,  844.    AsBaadnoted,  S46 

Khujista  Akhir,  son  of  the  Ekiper.ic 
Bah&dur  Shah,  killed  In  the  contest  t^s 
the  throne,  861 

Khundy  RAo  put  to  death  hy  hii  vsue 
Holkar,  666     . 

Khnrttoa,  cave  temples  of,  69 

KhurrAm,  Prince,  son  o^  tbe  Rnpferr 
JehAngeer,  his  quarrels  with  his  brotfa«? 
Khoosroo,  378.  His  sucoesafnl  cam- 
paign in  Oodypoor,  821.  Reoeires  the 
title  of  Shah  JehAn,  822.  Ste  Jebac, 
Shah.  Emperor 

Khurmk  BahAdoor,  takes  the  fort  cf 
Beroaepoor  by  storm,  7^0.  And  nw::^ 
Mahomed  Hnsacin  Nazim*s  army,  7^^ 

E[hwaja  Jehan,  governor  of  Goaoat,  d»- 
feats  Baha-ood.deen.  1 16 

Khyber  Pass,  the  Aftrhans  d^eated  t? 
the  imperial  general  Man  >irigh  at  ch«, 
268.  Mutiny  of  native  troops  at  lbs, 
668.    Forced  by  General  Pullock,  »4 

Kilpatilck,  Captain,  joins  Ciive  wis^  a 
reinforoement,  409 

Kimedy  plimdered  by  the  Pindhaz««a, 
686 
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n^yreOt  dafoat  of  HoolrtJ  at,  681 
nss,  Ust  of,  aooonUiig  to  Arrtan  and 
PUn/,  41 

nle^ds,    OcdoMl,    diteto   Um   nbel 
Naw4b  of  PaUmrh,  747 
xjeaa,  M.,  FrendxvwnmandHr,  defeated 
and  taken  prieoDer,  411 
Lrkee,  olty  of,  ita  name  changed  to 
Anrongabad,  8S8 

Irkpaferick,  Major  William,  Joina  Lord 
Mornlngton  at  the  Cape,  and  ■appUee 
him  with  information,  fi88 
irkpatiick.  Captain  Achillea,  oondadei 
a  treaty  with  the  Nisam,  640 
Jflhen  Daa,  protected  by  the  BagliiAi  at 
Calcutta,    422.       8ax4j<ood-Dowla)i*i 
demanda,  422.     Who  xeoeiyee  KJahen 
Daa  with  comrte^y,  423 
wUhUada,    v<«gA««    of,   founded    by 

lUma,«4 
Ciahwnr  Khan,  beooroee  regoit  of  Beeja- 
poor,aoi.  AflaeaBinateeUooetafaKhan, 
801.    ImpriMmB  the  Qneen  Dowager, 
CbAnd  Beebee,  in  Battora,  801.    Viiry 
of  the  people  at  hia  Tiotanoe,  802. 
Eec^w,  80S.     Killed  at  OdooBdah, 
80S 
Kites,  and  kite-flylng,  in  India,  14, 18 
Kireloor,  Hindoo  temple  of,  plnndoed 

by  the  Ooont  de  Lally,  484 
Knox,  Captain,  hie  exploit  at  Patna,  486 
KoiT  fiingh,  the  Zemindar,  rebels,  788. 
Opentlotti  of  Sir  B.  Lngard  egaimt 
him,  788«    Dofeata  Ceptain  Le  Orend, 
764.    tlM  only  Zenluur  who  rebelled, 
767 
Kolapoor,  capital  of  the  BtlhAri  piincee, 
71.    Piradee  oC,  416.    Whtchaieaap- 
premed  in,  670.    War  of  the  Bajah  of, 
with  the  Mahxattaa,  846.    QiTCtinhia 
^^^"g*— ***  to  the  BrtUih,  and  eecwed 
inUa  poei— tenj,  889.     Mutiny  of 
Bepoye  at,  788.    Who  an  pozaaed  hj 
Captain  Kerr,  and  dain,  788, 760 
K6leai,  aboriginal  tribe  of  ,  87 
Kolee,  Lorica,  tribe  of,  86, 87 
Kotai,  the,  688.    Their  iaanmotion,  and 
tti  oaMM,  6St.    Placed  onikr  special 
juriettatloo,6S8.  Their  adrancement  in 
dvUlsalion  and  prospsrtty,  628.    Ocn- 
TtnloD  of  thoosande  of  them  toOhria- 
tiantty,  6S8.    Thoee  of  Btnghbhoani 
join  the  rtbelSepoya,  784 
Solher  ceded  to  tha  Slahn^tea,  478 

Koooea,  pert  of  the,  gtfen  to  the  Xing  fli 
Besjapoor,  8S8 

Xoakaa,  iaT»ded  and  rsdooed  by  AH^ 
ooddein  Shah  IL,  of  the  Deooan,  168. 
SipeditloB  isBt  lnto»  by  the  Xk«  of 
the  Deeoan,  171.  To  which  It  Is  an- 
Bcaid,174.  Badooed  by  Ahmad  Klaam 
fiteh,  S07.  The  Ncrth«i  Kankaa 
gained  b9  ttaa  PmfgiMse  lor  Prinea 
Obead,S81 
looktaa  tribe  of,  86 

CooUyXootab Shah. appointed  gweract 
of,  219.  HIa  origin  and  ovrices,  SIS. 
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Oolooodah,  SIS.  Bitenda  Ue  power 
to  the  sea,  212.  CapturaiDewariMnda, 
212.  AsilsU  Ameer  Screed,  S18.  Hia 
town  of  Korilcdodah  besloged  in  ccn- 
aequence,  S18.  Wovnded  in  the  face, 
Sia.    Aesasrinated.  218 

KooDch,  defeat  of  the  rebel  Sepoys  at, 
766 

Xootloogh  Khan,  the  Moghnl,  InTadea 
India,  106.  Deftated  by  AlhMMd-deen 
of  D«hly,  106.  Bracoates  India,  106. 
BaisHB  an  iuMuieulion,  which  la  np' 
pnsred,  268 

Kootob  Khan,  cooain  of  the  Xing  of 
Dehly,  imprisoned  and  moxdered,  188 

Kootab  minar  at  IMily,  96 

Kootttb  Bhah  snooeeds  to  the  threne  of 
Ooierat,  187.  Hie  character,  187.  Hia 
death,  137 

Kootab  Shahy  dynasty  of  Qdeoodah, 
211-218 

Kootob  Shahy  dynaety  of  Oolmndah, 
816-819.    Bndorthe,861 

Kootal>-ood«deen,  King  of  Kaahmsra.  3tt 
Hlndal 

Kootob-ood-deen  BOrnk,  takes  Dehly,  8S. 
Defeate  the  Bajah  of  Kaaonj,  and  takes 
thcBajah's  treaniie,99.  Made  vfesroy, 
8S,  94.  Bettlee  AJmere,  98, 98.  Tkkee 
Anhnlwara  and  its  dspenideneteB,  98. 
Oaptnrea  Qwallcr,  96.  Crowned  King 
of  IndU  at  Lahore,  94.  His  birth  and 
career,  94.  Hia  Indian  campaigns,  98. 
Takes  Dehly,  98.  His  other  oonaaesis, 
98.  Takm  Ghniny,  where  be  la 
crowned,  98.  Hie  death,  98.  Hie 
minaret  and  mosqne  at  Dehly,  96 

Xootob-oodHleea  Lnaga,  becomes  King  of 
Mooltan,  164, 188.    Bis  death.  188 

XootabKM)d<deea,  Mysore  oommandsr. 
his  operations,  888 

Kootah.ool-Moolk,  gOTHmcr  of  TeUngABa, 
dsdarsB  himself  Independent.  18S 

Xoownr  B4I,  Bsjah  of  Xaaouj,  Mbanita 
to  Mahmood  of  Ohnsqy,  88.  A  eon- 
Csdsratlon  cf  Hindoo  eofereignafonned 
against  htan,  88.  AttarHil  by  the 
BajahofUlnga,88 

Xopoldioog  fiiaffii'tiMUy  beriogad  ly  tlia 

NIasm,  8S8 
Korssh,  Pitooe  Mitaa,  kla  daim  to  tlw 
aaccearico  of  the  thrcM  of  Dehly,  690. 
Beoognieed  aa  bi4r  appermt  hf  $ht 
'  In  Cooaail,  7IS 
aboriginal  tribe  of,  88 

tale  detame  of,  IM. 
cnnment  erected  at,  880 
Xorikondah  beriogad  by  tte  Xl^  cf 

Beejapoor,  S18 
Xowli  D6yy,  wtts  cf  tlia  Bajah  of  0«- 
8Mat|  uaptiuad  by  the  M**'  o  ni  idans. 
106.    Married  to  Xing  ille  nod  deen, 
108 
XowM  Ddvy.QniSB  of  Xiihmere.  drfbatM 

by,  and  manrled  to»  Shah  Meer,  180 
Xowlaa  taken  1^  Prince  Alof  Khan,  114. 

Attempt  of  VUiAlk  Dto  to  take,  160 
Xrishn  lUlk,  Bajah  of  Be^jannggar,  joins 
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otbor  Hindooi,  ■nd  driTW  oat  Um  lla- 
hooMdma,  116 

Kriihn  BAi,  R»jah  of  Beejann^gor,  Te> 
foMi  tiie  Aemaadi  of  Muiahid  Shah, 
168.  Hia  kingdom  inTactodt^Mnjahid, 
16S.  EmlnoDoe  and  extent  of  hk  kiiig- 
dam,  191 

Kriflhna  river,  8 

Xilahna,  King  of  SanrAahtra,  60.  Wor- 
■hippod  by  the  majority  of  tlie  Hindooe, 
60 

KriiMtryae,  or  military  cImi,  1a  andant 
times,  31 

Kudr  Khan,  son  of  the  King  of  Dehly, 
bUnded  and  put  to  death,  106 

Kolleem  Oolla  Shah  Bahmnny,  rocoeeda 
to  the  throne  of  ihe  Deocan,  183.  His 
■d ventures,  ]S:i 

Kulliada,  batUeuf,  ISA,  141 

KulUan  Mul,  Rajah  of  Bbikanera,  his 
daughter  married  to  the  Emperor 
Akbur,  363 

Kulyan,  now  Kulliany,  city  of,  69. 
Chaldkya  dynasty  of,  68.  Kala  BhArya 
dynasty  of,  Gi*.  Conquered  and  an- 
nexed by  the  YMdvas  of  Dtoghur,  7o. 
United  with  Guzcrat,  183.  Given  np 
by  Ahmednugger  to  Ally  Adil  Shah  oif 
Boejapoor,  H^il.  Attempt  of  Hooeein 
Nizam  Shah  to  recover  it,  308 

KumiU  Khan,  appointed  Regent  of  Beeja- 
poor,  199.  Restores  the  pnblio  pro- 
femion  nf  faith,  1»9.  His  intrigues 
with  Ameer  Bereoii,  199.  Purposes  to 
nsur))  the  throne,  200.  The  Quecm  Dow- 
ager's counter  plot,  200.  Loses  Goa,  323. 
AsMUHinated,  2O0 

Kam(k>n,  monntAin  provinoe  of,aoqiiix«d 
by  the  British.  680 

Knminnr<ood-<leen  Khan,  imperialist  ge- 
n' ral,  marches  against  the  Ptehwah, 
378 

Kuna,  Pandyan  King,  his  oonveralon  to 
Jainism,  67 

Kanchy,  or  Conjeveram,  capital  of  the 
ChOIas,  66.    Burnt,  69 

Kupoorthala,  Bikh  Rajah  of,  checks  the 
mutineers  at  Jnllunder,  739 

Koreem  Khan,  Patto  chief,  his  depreda- 
tions, fi74.  Imprisoned  by  Sindia,  bat 
released,  674.  Joins  O-ieetoo,  and 
again  confined,  674.  His  forces  rooted 
by  Colonel  Adams,  594.  Surrenders  to 
Sir  J.  Malcolm,  and  glTen  an  estate  in 
Oorukpoor,  694 

Korky,  capital  of  tib»  Pandyans,  67 

Kumool,  Naw4b  of,  shoots  Nasir  .Tnng, 
407.  Kills  Moauiler  Jung,  408.  KiUed, 
408 

Korpa,  independence  of  the  Patin  Ka- 
w&b  of,  468.  Annexed  by  Hyder  Ally, 
498 

Kurra  Khan,  confined  in  his  government 
by  King  Ghasy  Beg  Toghlnk,  114 

Knrraohee,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at,  760. 
Who  are  disarmed,  760 

Knrruk  Singh,  succeeds  his  father  Ron- 
jeot  Singh  at  Labors,  646.    Hisiacapa- 
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KmroB,  Bajah  of  Gnaerat,  183.    Hii  tea- 
plea,  188.    And  iRigatioo  vocka,  113 

Katch,4 

Knttack,  Boodhiat  cavas  in,  M.  Tada 
the  dominioD  of  the  Gajnpati  djnastv, 
78.  Betained  by  Diwood  Khaa,2«j). 
Bnt  anbeeqiiently  reverta  to  the  £a- 
paror  Akbnr.  369.  Held  hj  the  3bh> 
rattaa,4A8.  Insnxnctioa  in,  aivpnased, 
600 


T  A  TOUGHB,  Captain,  killal,  788 
-^    lAbooidmmaiii,  IL,  sect  to  Ik^ 

400.  His  inatmctinas,  400.  Bapa^ 
the  BngUah  fleet,  which  zvtxcats,  4<«i. 
Besieges   Ibdras,    whidi    aorrvcjer-. 

401.  Duplelx  refnaes  to  aanctioa  ^^< 
terms  of  smrender,  401.  Sopera»W. 
401.  BeCmrns  home,  imprisoned.  %zl 
tried  bat  aoqnltted,  401.  His  tk&it, 
401 

Lahar,  foci  at,  takm  fay  Oi«italn  Fofthac, 
494 

Lahore,  sacked  by  Sooltan  Ifahxcood  J 
Gbnxny,  83.  Besieged  by  the  Hln-i**^, 
87.  Bnt  the  siege  raised,  87.  Becotr^ 
the  capital  of  the  Ghoznj  djnagtj.  ^n 
BeelegiBd  and  taken  by  Mahoc^ 
Ghoory,  89.  Captured  by  the  Gxxkknis. 
98.  Seised  by  the  Moghnla,  who  lea?? 
it,  98.  Taken  by  Teimoor.  12S.  En- 
tered by  the  Bmperor  HoomaT<>.ru 
3^1.  Invaded  by  Hahoxned  Hak^::. 
Mina,  366.  The  Emperor  Akbcr  re> 
sides  at,  368.  Occnpieii  by  the  At$rh^ 
King,  Ahmed  Shah,  38«'i.  Borpriseii  r^ 
the  vizier  Shahab-ood-deen,  421.  Tatr~ 
Inr  the  Mahxmttas,  447.  r>ccnpiei  tj 
the  Afghans  nnder  Zemkn  BhjOi,  ^. '. 
Occupied  by  the  British  troops,  6T4. 
Kntlny  of  the  Sepoys  at.  73^  730.  ir»> 
are  disarmed,  733.  If  urder  of  3L.>-t 
Bpenoer,  730.  Provincial  high  cocn 
esUbiished  at,  781 

Laing,  Mr.,  his  financial  roeasorm,  77v 

lAke,  General  (afterwanis  Lord).  ht« 
forces  in  Hindoatan,  6».  His  fL-^ 
campaign,   566.     Captnrea    Allvg^rh. 

666.  Defeats  the  Mahrattoa  at  Del.;: . 
Agra,  and  Laawaree,  656.  Concla  j«r^ 
treaties  with  several  nadre  states,  Vc' 
Ordered  to  march  against  Holkar.  56^'. 
Defeats  Holkai's  horse  near  Porrols- 
bad,  561.  Besieges  and  oaptorea  ibe 
fort  of  Deeg,  56 1 .  Besieger  Bhartport . 
561.  And  compels  the  rajah  to  soe  for 
peace,  563.  Defeats  Holkar,  569.  Ai- 
vances  agahut  Sindia  and  HoUcnr,  5tri. 
Negotiates  with  Sindia,  56S.  Uls  rp- 
moDstrsncB  to  Lord  Comwallis,  £^. 
Pnrsoea  Holkar  into  the  PmuAb,  5«kU 
Advances  to  Amrltsnr,  564.  Uls  treaty 
of  peace  with  Holkar.  564.  Beaigij 
his  p^Utical  functions.  566 
Lflke,  Lieatenaat,  cnmmanrta  the  B4h^ 
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rulpoor  contingtsit  befaira  Hoottan, 

HI 

1  Koor,  mlrtw  of  the  Bmperor  Je- 
L^ndir  eOuth,  363,    Her  brotnen,  MS. 
nth  tlM  emperor  when  deCested^  363 
1  Singfa,  puviBoar  of  the  Ranee  Chiad 
Coowar,  668.    Becomes  her  exBcnUre 
aiiilatcr,668.  At  the  battle  of  Moodkee, 
•70.    Hla  entrenched  camp  at  Feroee 
{hitiier,  670.    Defeated  there,  67S.    Oe- 
Kiaed  from  offloe,  674.    Bat  oonflrmed 
IS  ezecntltre  minister,  677.  Hiaoharao- 
wr,  677.    Tried,  and  banished,  677 
llcheen,  a  Tnrkish  dare,  blinds  and 
mpriaona  Sooltan  Gheias-ood-deen  of 
ihe   Deccan,     l«ff.     Becomes    nrime 
minister,  160.  Places  Bhnmsh-ood-deen 
Ml  the  throne,  160.    Confined,  160 
llj,  Coont  de,  arrires  in  India,  434. 
Beeiegea  and  takes  Fort  St.  Darld,  434. 
Bis  efforts  to  obtain  money,  434.    Be- 
ileges  Tanjore,  bat  compelled  to  raise 
the   siege,   434.      His    rlolence    and 
crmelty,  434.    BeeaUs  H.  Bos^y,  434. 
And  M.  Hon^in,  436.    His  position 
weakened,    441.      ReoeiTes    a  mock 
capttolaUon  of  Aroot,  441.    Besieges 
Madras,  441.  Bat  retires  to  Axoot,  443. 
Which  is  taken  by  Coote,  443.    Fondi- 
cherry  the  only  posscaston  remaining  to 
the  French,  443.    He  aj^ies  to  Hyder 
Ally  for  assiatanoe,  443.    Besieged  by 
the  BngUah  in  Fondicherry,  443.    Sx- 
pels  the  natives  from  the  fort,  444. 
Compelled  to  surrender,  444.    Qces  to 
Madras,  444.    His  fate,  440 
ancaster,  Captain,  his  voyages  to  India, 
iM,  387.  Fdlore  of  his  flmt  expedition, 
286.  Opens  trade  at  Acheen,  establishes 
a  factory  at  Bantam,  387 
and  tenors  and  rsvenae  in  India,  036. 
A  land  settlement  recommended  t^  the 
Court  of  Directors,  037.    Lord  Com- 
wallis's  meaaores,  037.    A  permanent 
settlement  opposed  by  Mr.  Shore,  bnt 
carried,  037.     Settlements  of  Sir  T. 
Monro  in  Madras,  613.  Native  system, 
613.    Bettlemenu  with  the  Zemindars, 
which  fkU,   613.     Operation   of  the 
Byotwary  settlement,  613,  614.    The 
Bombay  system,  610.    Besomption  <rf 
rent-free  tenores  in  Bengal,  618.  Land 
Mltlemeat  at  the  north-west  proviaoss, 
#737.  And  of  the  central  provinces,  780. 
Acts  relating  to  proteotionof  heredi- 
tary occupants,  and  security  of  their 
teuore,  787, 788.  Regnlationaof  Fsrosa 
Toffhlttk  regarding  tha  demand  on 
mltivston,  797 

ane,  Ookmel,  at  the  battle  of  SoobrAoa, 
674 

Angoages  of  the  aadent  inhabitants  of 
India,  30.  Connection  betVeeu  Dra- 
vidian  and  Scythian  languages,  40. 
Of  the  south  of  India,  60 
aswaree,  defeat  of  the  Knhrrtt'T  by 
Lord  Lake  at,  006 
AW,  H.,  laiTandecB  to  Major  Lawienoe, 


LIT 

410.  His  cflbrts  to  assist  BasiT,  418. 
Marches  on  Hyderabad,  419.  Takes  up 
a  nosition  in  the  fort  ci  Mnlkapoor, 
419.  Belnforoed  t^Buaqr,  419.  Goote's 
pnrsoit  of  him,  433.  With  the  Boo- 
bahdar  of  Oudh,  437.  Assists  the 
Bmperor  Shah  Ailum  in  the  siege  of 
Patna,  436.  Taken  prisoner  by  Major 
Camac408 

Lawrence,  Major  Stringer,  arrives  at 
Fort  St.  David  as  oommander-in-chief  , 
408.  Takes  command  of  a  force  to 
assist  Sanh<riee,  404.  Takes  D4viootta, 
404.  Joins  Nasir  Jong  with  a  detach- 
ment, 406.  Returns  to  Madras,  406. 
Returns  from  England  and  takes  tha 
command,  409.  Advances  to  the  relief 
of  Trinchinopoly,  410.  Compels  the 
Frendi  to  surrender  in  Seringham,  410. 
Defeats  them  at  Bahoor,  410,  411 

Lawrence,  Captain,  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Afghans,  600.  Demanded  as  a 
hostage  bv  Akbnr  Khan,  600 

lAwrence,  if igor  (afterwards  Sir  Henry), 
left  in  charge  at  lAhore,  676.  Sup* 
ui  ernes  a  rebellion  in  Kashmere,  677. 
Returns  to  England,  679.  Araointed 
commissioner  in  OudSi,  733.  His  pro- 
visions against  the  revolted  Sepoys, 
736.  Besieged  by  the  mntlneen  In 
Lukhnow,  738.    His  death,  739 

lAwrcnce,  Major  (afterwards  Sir  Oeoine), 
in  charge  of  Peshiwur,  683.  Atta<kMi 
in  the  Residency,  and  confined  by 
Chatter  Singh,  683.  Joins  Shire  Singh, 
686 

lAwrcnoe,  Mr.  John  (afterwards  Lord), 
has  churge  of  affairs  at  Lahore,  679. 
Retains  the  Jullunder  Dooib,  and 
prevents  local  dlsafltetlon,  687.  His 
friendly  negotlattona  with  Dost  Ma- 
homed, 714.  His  assistance  In  the  cap- 
ture of  Dehly,  741.  Appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  north-west  pro* 
vlnoes,  749.  His  opinion  of  the  mnttny, 
767.  Retires  for  health  to  England,  769. 
Appointed  Yioeroy  of  India,  773.  Ar- 
rives In  Calcutta,  770.  Goes  to  Lahon*, 

776.  His  address  to  the  Sikhs,  776.  His 
measiuea  for  the  Improvement  of 
English  soldiera,  776.  War  with  BhOtan, 

777.  His  policy  In  the  oootest  In  Af- 
ghanlstan,  786.  Legislative  measuiea 
of  his  Incumbency,  787.  End  of  his  term 
ofoflloe,788.  Review  of  his  viceroyalty, 
789.    His  foreign  policy,  789,  790 

Laws,  oode  of,  of  the  Emperor  Akbor, 

379.    Sir  B.  Imp^y's,  038.    Mr.  Ma- 

caoUy's,  719 
Le  Grand.  Captain,  dafteted  by  KoKr 

Singh,  704 
T<epnhaa,  tribt  of,  36 
Lsslfe,  (X>1ond,  assembles  a  foroe  at  Kalpy, 

491.  Rsaches  KhnndnUa,  491.    Joined 

by  Rnghoba,  491.    BecaUed,493.    Hla 

death,  493 
Levant  Oimpaiky  focmsd  and  ohartowl, 

880 
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Levrlt,  M.  de,  desptttchc*  MRiatanoe  to  X. 
Biutif,  418 

LiodMy,  Sir  John,  npporti  the  Haw4b 
of  the  Carnatlo,  and  overmlei  the 
Hftdru  CoTudl,  47S.  His  coalition 
with  the  Naw4b  of  the  Camatlc,  4M. 
BonoTed,  496.  Eeal  f  oaodation  for  his 
^ypointment,  617 

UogAyets,  Hindoo  sect  of  the,  97,  8S,  70. 
Sxiiita  in  Southern  India,  70 

Little,  Qaieral,  ponoes  the  nbel  fiepoyB, 
747 

Little,  Captain,  his  operatknia  a^nst 
SCyaore,  628.  Joina  Lord  ComwaUis, 
634.  Seut  to  the  west,  684.  At  the 
battle  of  Simdga,  684 

Littler,  Sir  John,  holda  Feroaepoor,  670. 
Joins  the  oommander-in-chief  before 
Ferose  ShCher,  670,  671 

Lody,  dynasty  of,  136.    Its  end,  187 

Lfikman,  surrenders  Raiseen  to  Bah&dnr 
Shah,  898,    His  death,  398 

London  merchanta,  their  expedition  to 
India  In  1691.  886 

Lonekhair,  Rajah  of,  defeated  by  AUa- 
ood-deen  Shah  n.  of  the  Deccan,  and 
oompelled  to  pay  tribute,  169 

Loodhiana  threatened  by  the  Sikhs,  678. 
Relieved  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  678. 
Plundered  by  Sepoy  mnttneers,  730 

Loehals,  tribe  of,  86 

Low,  Lieutenant  (now  O^^neral  Sir  John), 
sent  to  make  terms  with  the  P(S«hwah, 
696.  His  spirited  conduct  at  Lnkhnow, 
6.S6.  His  transactions  with  the  Niiam, 
696.  Supports  Kr.  ManseU's  minute, 
700 

LnUn,  H.  St.,  arrlTos  at  Foona.  490. 
His  propoeal  to  the  Mahrattas,  490 

Lnddnr  Dte.  Rajah  of  Wurungul,  de- 
feated by  AUa-ood*deen  of  Dehly,  109. 
And  by  Aluf  Khan,  114.  Sent  to  Dehly, 
114 

Lnganl,  Sir  Edward,  Btorms  the  Martin- 
idre  at  Lukhnow,  761.  And  drlres 
out  the  Monlvee,  768.  His  operatlona 
against  Koc^r  Singh,  768 

Lukhnow  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Dehly,  116.  Taken  by  the  Afghans 
under  Bayazeed  Khan,  who  is  defeated 
by  Babur,  333.  Visited  by  Lord 
Amherst,  611.  The  Mutchie  Bhdwan 
proYiaioned,and  the  residency  prorided 
against  Bnipriae,  726.  Siege  of  the 
residency,  788.  The  Mutchie  Bh6wan 
given  up,  739.  Details  of  the  defence, 
789.  Relieved,  739.  Havelock's  advance 
to  relieve,  787,  788.  Relieved,  789.  Bit 
Jamea  Outnun  asanmes  the  command 
in,  744.  Besieaed  by  the  rebel  forces, 
744.  Details  of  the  siege,  744.  And  of 
the  operatioiis  of  the  relieving  floroe, 
746.  OQtrBm*s  operations  agamat  the 
xebeb  ontaide  the  dtv,  747, 749.  Sir 
CoUn  Campbell*i  attack  of,  761.  Tihm 
and  oleared  of  rebda,  768, 768 

Lnkhoondy,  in  Dharwar,  capital  of  tlie 
BeUAl  kbigi,  71 


LnkahmnB  "By,  Baase  eCJban^y,! 

tfon  of  ber  domfariona,  7IA. 

a  maasaoce  of    the   ~ 

Oathen  an  army,  7SB.    Ht 

estabUahed  in  Jhiugr,  7tt. 

766.    Killed,  768 
Lttmjgian,  town  ti,  taken  hgr  BBbootta- 

geen,  78 
TiiiTnsdfin,  Captain,  alain  at  IT ujotgiahJC 
Lmiga  (lynasty  of  Moottaa,  IM,  IW 
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ACA'O  oocnpM  by  BtitUh  troops,  ffTL 
Who  are  withdrawn,  671 

Lord,  entresta  Cbote  not  ts 
608.  Seoda  Mtaaio  agi^ai 
Keg^iatam,  which  la  takm,  60S.  la 
defianoe  of  hia  Instmctioia,  opsDB  Kg<> 
tiatlons  with  Tippoo,  606,607.  lK=tti 
offered  to  his  commiaBiotwrB,  S07.  H:a 
acts  overruled  l^  the  Board  of  OoertroC 
017.  Retuma  to  ^gnff*— ^  with  & 
health,  617.  HIa  ollen  deoltiMd  by  the 
ministry,  618 
Maoanlay,  Colonel,  Beiident  at 
core,  attaoked  ia  hlshooae,  boti 

sn 

Macaulay,  Mr.  falter  wmrJa  iMd),  Us  fa> 

scription  oa  Lord  William  "ft*- *><■>■■>■■ 

statue,  617.    Otvea 

its  death-blow,  688. 

ing  the  prsaa,  684. 

commenced  by  him,  7IS 
McCaskin,   GeDoaL  hia 

Istallfl  and  Oharikar,  <6«.    KiOed  u 

Moodkee,  670 
McDonald,  Lleatflnaat,  aant  to  teaks 

terms  with  tiie  PCshwah,  Uf 
Maodowall,  Oenenl,  aowi  tba  aeda  ef 

discord  in 
678 


^ 


Afghans,  660.    Demanded  aa  a 

I7  Akbnr  Khan,  600 
Maclaren,  Ootond,  vnahle  to 

Kabool,648 
Madeod,  Oohmel,  Mi  attack  OBI 

606 
Madeod,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Jcba),  hla 

against  Moneer-ool-Moolk, 
Madeod,  LtooteDant,  at  the 

Ohnany,  648 
Maonaghten,  Mr.  <i 

liamT,  his  nagotiatiopa 

Singh,  689.    Created  a 

Hia  reraonstniioeB  with 

raent  of  Lahoia,  646.    Hli  ti«atj  witt 

tha  Afghana,  648.    Hia  latri«n«  with 

the  Oubayea  and  Bando^yaa,  mil    BM 

defence,  660.    Minder«d,<60 
MeNem,  Captain,  reaooaa  fhiium  at 

Lnkhnow,  768 
MacphetaoD,  Mr.  (afterwavAi  Or  John). 

aoooeedB  Mr.  HaatingB  aa  «atla«  eo- 

TeraoMCBflnl,  616.  Hia  aartj  ttfe  a»i 

aotB,617.    HiefBebleaBdteoQiMqiKrt 

adminlaferatloii,  618.   Badlaaa  to  ^ni 

tha  Mana  Fimawaei,  61f 
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[acphenon.  Major,  his  latxraii  to  rap- 
prvm  hamon  sacrifices,  68S 
:^ood,  goremor  of  Lahon,  87.  Pat  to 
death  by  his  brother  SCMood,  87 
[aUras,  EngU^  foctory  of  Fort  St. 
Geotge  estaWished  at,  889.  Beoomes  a 
presidency,  390.  Growth  and  import- 
anoe  of,  in  1706,  896.  Brents  of,  In 
1744,899.  Besieged  by  the  French,  and 
anrrenden,  401.  The  conrention  tIo* 
lated  by  Dnpleix,  who  publicly  de» 
ffrades  the  SngUah  inhabitants,  409. 
The  son  of  the  Naw4b  defeated  before 
the  town,  402.  OiTen  up  by  the  French, 
408.  Perplexity  of  the  Council,  408. 
Who  determine  to  join  Kah<»ned  Ally, 
406.  Bends  assistance  to  Calcutta 
under  CUTe«  434.  At  war  with  the 
Flrench,  440.  Who  besiege  the  town, 
441.  But  raise  the  si^ge,  443.  The 
English  and  French  loaes,  443.  Be- 
oeives  relnforoements,  448.  Position 
of  the  Bnglish  at,  in  1761-1768,  465. 
Attacked  by  Tippoo  Sahib,  469.  Nego- 
tiate with  the  Klaaxn,  469.  Ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Council,  470.  Treaty 
concluded  with  the  Nlsam,  470.  At 
war  with  Byder  Ally,  470.  Consterna- 
tion at  Hyder's  approach,  478.  Who 
dictates  terms  of  peace  at  Madras,  478. 
Conclusion  of  the  treaty,  478, 474.  The 
terms  of  which  are  not  obssrred  by  the 
CoQQcil,  478.  Byenta  at,  from  1771- 
1 780, 496.  Adranoe  of  Hyder  Ally  on, 
500.  Famine  of  1783, 808.  Unprepared 
for  war,  889.  Insnnectlon  A  Yalloo 
Tumbee,  871.  Mutiny  of  Buropean 
olBcers  at,  873.  Sir  liiomas  Munro's 
land  settlemente  in,  and  their  opera- 
tion, 613.  Irrigation  works  in,  788 
[odnra,  oapltal  of  the  Pandyans,  66. 
Founded,  67.  CaOiaod's  unsuccessful 
attack  on,  483.  Again  attacked  and 
capitulates,  488 

lafoos  Khan,  son  of  the  Nawib  of  the 
Camatte,  defaated  befors  Madias  and 
at  Maliapoorum,  403.    Assists  the  Bn- 
fflish  at  Fort  St.  Darid,  403 
lagellan,  his  olrcumnaylgatlon  of  the 
globe  for  the  first  time.  384,  388 
[aghada,  kingdom  of,  49.    Kings  of,  49. 
Berotution  of  Ghandxm  Qoopta,  60. 
Snooesstre  princes  of,  49-88 
f  aha  Singh,  hia  snooesi  in  the  PanjAh^  867 
if  4babh4]*nt,  epio  poem  of  the,  48 
f  ^bAbnlashwur  mountains,  8 
CahadMoe  Slndia.    AeSindla 
iaharala  Adhiraj,  or  emperon  of  In- 
dia, 63, 68.    List  of,  64 
CAhArAjpoor,  battle  of,  668 
Cihan,  aboriginal  race  of  the,  87 
iahdhana  Pont^  mlniftar  of  tho  King  of 

Oolcondah,  kiUed  in  liot^  880 
f  ahdoo  Kariiin  Bio,  second  son  of 
BaUajee  BAo,  beoomes  P«shwah,  480. 
487.  Intrigue  for  deprlTlng  him  of 
power,  467.  Attacks  Hyder  ADy,  467. 
Marohet   afainst  Bydar,  474,      His 
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death,  477.  His  districts  In  Onxerat 
taken  ^  General  Ooddard,  498 

Mahdoo  RAo  P^shwah  becomes  Vakaol* 
i-Mootluq,  809.  Invested  with  great 
pomp,  839.  Delighted  with  Sindia,  629: 
Accompanies  Nana  Furnaweee  to  war 
against  the  Nizam,  881.  His  grief  at 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Khurdlah, 
883.  Commits  suicide,  833.  Nominutos 
Bajee  RAo  as  his  BuoceaMr,  833 

Mah4,  besieged  and  taken  by  Colonel 
Braithwaito,  498 

Mahmood,  defeats  his  brother,  and  usurps 
the  crown  of  Qhusny,  79.  Declares 
his  Independence,  79.  His  plans  re- 
specting India,  80.  His  nhie  uarasions 
of  India,  80-83.  Defeats  Jeypal  of 
Lahore  at  Pcshawur,  80.  Defeats  Beejy 
Bai  of  Bhateea,  80.  Compels  Mooltan 
to  pay  tribute,  81.  Defeats  Elik  Khan 
near  Balkh,  81.  Defeats  the  combined 
Hindoo  forces,  81,  82.  Takes  enormous 
booty,  83,  84.  His  death,  88.  His 
character,  88 

Mahmood,  son  of  Ferose  Poorly,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne  of  Bengal,  181. 
Murdered,  181 

Mahmood  Adil  Shah,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Beejapoor*,  806.  DecUnes  to 
assist  Khan  JehAn  Lody,  837.  And 
dismisses  him,  838.  His  city  of  Bocja- 
poor  twice  besieged,  and  his  dominions 

Sundered  by  the  Moghuls,  328,  329. 
is  death,  884.  His  works,  884.  HU 
mausoleum,  884 

Mahmood  GAwan,  Khwaja,  becomes  chl^ 
miniwtar  toHoomayoon  Shah  Bahmnny 
of  the  Deocan,  171.  Forms  one  of  a 
eonnoil  of  regency,  173.  Conducte 
the  war  sgainstthe  Sooltan  of  Malwah. 
178.  TnlHatas  the  young  king  into 
the  details  of  war,  178.  Carries  on 
the  goTsmment,  174.  Invades  and 
reduces  the  Konkan,  174.  His  poUcy 
and  acts,  176.  Conspiracy  against 
hhn,  176.  Bzeouted,  177.  His  tomb, 
177.  His  origin  and  character,  178. 
His  college  at  Boeder,  1A5 

Mahmood  Ghoory,  Boolton  of  Malwah. 
Set  Ghiany  Khan 

Mahmood  KhUiy,  visier  of  Malwah,  sete 
aside  the  Gnoories  and  usurps  the 
throne,  143.  Defeated  by  King  Kootub 
Shah  of  Guaerat,  187, 148.  His  opera- 
tions against  the  Rajpoots,  148.  In- 
vades the  Deocan,  14').  Annexes  West 
Berar,  143.  His  death.  148.  His  works 
at  Mandoo,  148.  His  tolemtion  of  the 
Hindoos,  148 

Mahmood  KhiUy  n.,  succeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Malwah,  144.  Influence  of 
the  Bajpoote  in  Mandoo,  his  capital, 
144, 148.  Escapes  from  Mandoo,  14;>. 
RAnA  Sanka's  treatment  of  him,  148. 
Supports  a  conspiracy  against  the 
King  of  Guierat,  148.  Who  takes 
Mandoo  and  imprisons  Mahmood,  148. 
Invades  the  Deocsn,  178.    And  Invosti 
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Beeder,17S.  Retmta,178.  Botigiln 
inTafdet  the  Deccaa,  178.  Compdlad 
to  retixv,  178.    His  de&th,  Itf 

ICahmood  Lody  declares  his  independ- 
enoe,  S88.  Defeated  by  Babar.  aad 
retirea  beyond  the  Soaiie  riTer,  388 

ICahmood  Lnnga,  auooeedB  to  the  throne 
cH  Mooltan,  155.  His  lioentioosneM, 
158.  Diaorden  of  hla  Ungdom,  155. 
Hb  death,  155 

ICahmood  Bhah  I.  Bahmtmy  Boooeeds  to 
the  throne  of  the  Deocan,  164.  Hia 
mtniater,  Beif-ood-deen  Ohoory,  164. 
HIa  amiable  chanu:ter,  164.  Hia 
charitiea,  165.    Hia  death,  165 

ICahmood  Shah,  King  of  Ooierat,  aaatets 
the  King  of  the  Deocan  to  dxire  ont 
the  King  of  Malwah,  173 

ICahmood  Bhah  II.,  Bahmany,  eucceeds 
to  the  throne  of  the  Deocan,  180.  Hia 
minister  Niiam-ool-Moolk  pat  to 
death,  181.  His  imbecile  conduct,  181. 
Loaes  hia  most  valnable  provinces,  182. 
ICarchea  against  BahMor  Khan  Oee- 
lany,  182.  Advanooa  on  Beejapoor,  but 
defeated,  202.  Marrlea  his  son  to  the 
Bister  of  the  King  of  Be^apoor,  S02. 
SCade  priaoner  near  Beejapoor,  182. 
Bsoapea  to  Im4d  Shah  of  Berar,  182, 
188.  Hia  hnmliiation  and  aabjection, 
182.    Hia  death,  183 

Hahmood  Shah  L,  King  of  Chnerat, 
i^na  a  combination  which  defeats  the 
Fortiigneae,  221, 223 

Hahmood  Shah  Poorby,  King  of  Bengal, 
sends  an  army  to  aid  tEte  King  of 
Joonpoor,  841,  Defeated  by  Sh^ 
Khan,  241 

Hahmood  Shah  III.  becomea  King  of 
Gnaerat,  298.  Hia  character  and  acta, 
888.    Aasaaainated,  298 

Hahmood  Bhnrky*  snooeeda  to  the  throne 
of  Joonpoor,  158.  Captnrea  Kalpy, 
and  reatorea  it  to  Ita  owner,  163.  Be- 
degea  Dehly,  but  compelled  to  retize, 
158.    Hia  death,  153 

Hahmood  Toghluk  ascenda  the  thnme  of 
Dehly,  121.  Factiona  and  inanrreo* 
Uons  In  hia  kingdom,  121.  Ciyil  war 
in  his  capitala,  121.  Falla  Into  the 
handa  of  Ekbtt  Khan,  132.  Beaieged 
in  Dehly  by  Teimoor,  123.  Who  de- 
feats him  in  batUe,  138.  Bwapes, 
138.  Betuma  to  Dehly,  134.  Besides 
at  Kanonj,  134.    His  death,  134 

Hahomed  B^gnrra,  saooeeda  to  the  throne 
of  Gncerat,  187.  Maxchea  to  aaaiat 
Ahmed  Nlsam  Shah,  King  of  Ahmed- 
nn^;er,  187.  Defeata  the  Bajpoota  at 
Champanair,  187,  138.  Defeated  In  a 
nand  action  by  the  Portngueae,  188. 
Hia  independence  acknowledged  by  the 
Bmperor  of  Dehly,  188.  Hia  death, 
188.    Hia  character  and  acts,  187, 188 

Hahomed,  Prince,  becomea  Tioeroy  of 
the  King  of  Dehly'a  weatem  frontier, 
100.  Dofeate  the  Hoghnla,  101.  Bot 
UUed,  101 
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lit. 
ha 


Hahomed,  nioceeda  to  tiis 
Kaahmers,   18L    Crowned, 
posed  t^  Fnttdi  Khan, 
181.       Becoren    hia 
Again  deposed,  and  again 
throne,  18L  Conflned,  IftL 
133 

Hahomed,  Ptinoe,  WimItwi  of  b!> 
brother  AUa>ood-deen  Shah  IL,  1% 
Against  whom  he  oonspiraa,  lt9.  Bsl 
ts  pardoned  and  pEorided  for.  168 

Hahomed  Ada  aiaa,  Kiiig  of  Beejapocir^ 
aoea  for  peace,  839.  Teems  of  tht 
peace,  839 

Hahomed  Ally,  son  of  the  Nawib  cf  tia 
Camatic,  aaaista  the  IfaiglMi  agazcss 
the  French,  403.  Joins  N^dr  Js2f 
with  oaTahr,  406.  Defiaitfad  by  tbr 
Ftench  alliea,  406.  Ttinchiaopc^  be- 
aieged  by  Chnnda  Sahib,  406.  CmSs  iz 
aid,  408,  409.  Hia  enemiis  deftateiL 
408.  Faila  to  exact  money.  4ML  At- 
tacked t^  the  Ptehwah.  4«7.  Kctn^ 
of  hia  dominiona  and  anthoiity,  4i4. 
Beqnirea  the  coercion  of  Taq^iK,  4^'. 
Which  la  captured  and  aomexed,  4S7. 
Bntreatorad,  497 

Hahomed  Ameen  Khan,  conafArea  agaisst 
the  life  of  Syed  Hooaein  Ally,  ^ho  ti 
murdered,  871.  Created  minmr,  i7L 
Hia  death,  873 

Hahomed  Beg,  hia  xehdUoa,  MS 

Hahomed  Bahidur  Shah,  KJny  of  Dc&'r. 
queation  aa  to  hSa  snooesaor  to  cbe 
throne,  689.  Oppoaea  tbe  auiatMi?^--^ 
of  hia  eldeat  aon,  690.  Who  dies,  Tli. 
The  King  aahated  by  the  Bepoy  ib> 
tineen.  731.  Seixed  after  the  cmpcov 
of  Dehly,  743.  Two  of  hte  aooa  8bc% 
by  Captain  Hodaoo,  748.  Triad  tsd 
sentenced  to  death,  749.  Bofc  8n»> 
ported  to  Bnrmah,  749 

Hahomed  lasoof  of  HJadnza  aokl  Tv> 
nevelly,  attacked  for  moo^,  4M.  Pss 
to  death,  466 

Hahomed  Ohoory.    Bee  Shahab-ood-^e» 

Hahomed  of  Ghnsny,  snooeeds  his  fa- 
ther Hahmood,  86.  DeUuraoed  nzd 
blinded  by  hia  brother,  Hnsaood,  SS.  Be> 
stored  by  the  Beljaka,  87.  Pnttodeaii^ 
87 

Hahomed  Hakiyro  Hlna,  brother  iA  thi 
Emperor  Akbor,  and  ruler  of  Kab>'^  i 
endeaTonn  to  establieh  himself  is  tbe 
Panj&b,  361.  Defeated  and  escapes  m 
Kabool,  361.  Inradea  the  Pnn^h,  J««. 
Bat  compelled  by  tiie  finperor  to  ;«>■ 
treat  to  Kabool,  866.  Ksfaapes  ic?p 
the  moontaina,  368.  But  forgi^gi  ar^i 
restored  l^  the  emperor,  966.  Em 
death,  367 

Hahomed  Hooaein  Hirsa,  joins  fixe  n>M- 
lion  in  Guaerat,  365.  Captnred  by  t3 
oonain,  the  Emperor  Akbor,  268 

Hahomed  Hussein  Naaim,  rebel  Btpri 
leador,  detteted  at  Hsnowke,  74*. 
Defeated  by  Brigadier  Franks.  7sa 
And  by  tha  Ghoorkhss  of  Ji 
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M>r,  750.  Bncoeedi  to  tlw  ««*""***^ 
f  the  HonlTee,  7M 

lomed  yiBHtm  Khan,  AniMr-al-Belir, 
tat  by  the  Bmparor  Aktmr  of  KMh- 
lere,  368 

tiomed  Khaa,  appointed  minister  of 
hmedQugger,  S14,  310.  Hie  treeeon, 
l&.  Handed  over  to  the  Qoeen 
>ow«ger,  Slfi 

lomed  Khan  Bnngnsh,  imperial  tIo^ 
ij  in  Halwah,  876.  His  campaign 
fninat  Bondelkhnnd,  876.  Oonfen 
nrritory  upon  Bajee  BAo  Fitehwmh, 
76 

hotned  Koollj  Kootab  Shah,  raooeede 
J  the  throne  of  Qoloondah,  818.  His 
rar  with  the  Bajah  of  Penktedah,  818. 
'ounds  the  city  of  HTderabad,  818. 
lis  mnniflnmce  in  pnuio  works,  818. 
IUdMth,81».  HispabiioaadpciTBto 
harltios,  819 

homed  Besa  Khaa,  appointed  deppty 
nd  minister  of  Bengal,  i63.  Two 
watlemen  isoflated  with  him,  468. 
lis  oorrapt  and  eztrsTagant  goren- 
aent,  481.  Brought  to  trial,  bat  ao- 
[ultted,  488 

.homed  Shah,  sncceeds  to  the  throne  of 
^aserat,  186.  Marries  the  daofhter  of 
he  Ri^ah  of  Onaerat,  186.  InTsdes 
Jhumpaaair,  187.  Flies  to  the  island 
d  Dio,  187.  PoiiODed,187 
homed  Shah  Bahmnnj,  anooeeds  to  the 
dnirdom  (rf  the  Deocan,  160.  At  war 
rith  Waraogul  and  Beejanogger,  160, 
61.  His  intolerance  of  Hindoos,  160. 
rakei  the  forts  of  Velnmpattiin  and 
}oloondah,  161.  His  insolt  to  Beeja- 
lugfter,  161.  His  oath  to  revenge  the 
tfoodgnl  MartTTt,  161.  Defeata  tho 
ILndooi  near  Baiohore,  161.  Besieges 
iie  fort  (rf  Adonj.  163.  Gains  another 
.ictory  over  the  Hindooa,  168.  Invests 
Soejanaggar.  and  makes  peaoe  with 
he  Bigah,  169.  His  dvil  gov«SBmeiit» 
163.  HU  death,  168 
ihomed  Shah  IL  Bahmnny,  sooceedt  to 
vbe  thnme  of  the  Deocan.  174.  Orders 
^hw^  Jehan  Toork  to  be  pat  to 
leath,174.  Sends  an  expedition  which 
akm  Kdhrla,  174.  llakss  peace  with 
iie  Sooltan  of  Malwah,  174.  Sends 
tfahmood  Oiwaa  into  the  Konkan, 
irhich  he  redooes  and  annexes,  174. 
tf  akes  his  fltvt  campaign  in  Trilng4na, 
1 7A.    His  iiege  and  oaptare  of  Belgaam, 

175.  Death  of  his  mother,  178.  In- 
rodfls  Orina,  and  teries  tribate,  176. 
Redoccs  the  BaJah  Nnnringa,  176. 
Plunders  Oonjeveram,  178.  Wide 
»xt«nt  of  Us  dominions,  178.  Policy 
uid  acts  of  Us  minlstsfT  Khwaja 
llahmood  Qiwan,  176.  MiUtary 
iMuties  and  faotions  in  the  stata,  171, 

176.  Puts  his  minister  to  death,  177. 
His  death,  180 

khomed  Shah,  Roshnn  Akhter  saooeeds 
(0  Uw  thnna  of  IMEily  with  the  title 


of,  868.  Batamlts  to  the  anthflritr  of 
the  Syeds,  l68.  Diunlases  Ballajee 
WiihwanMh  and  aetties  the  Hahra(to 
claims,  868.  Ylgoor  of  Nlxam-ool- 
Moolk  in  sappTBMing  insazrections, 
870.  Kisam-ool-Koolk  defeato  the 
imperial  foroes,  870.  Harches  with 
Hoosein  Ally  towards  the  Deocan,  871. 
Fonns  a  oonspizaoy  against  Hooaein, 
who  is  mnzderad,  871.  Hooeein's 
brother,  the  visier,  places  Rafy-ooU 
Kndr  on  the  throne  at  Dehly,  871. 
Obtains  a  oompleto  victoiy  over  the 
Syeds,  873.  Beoeives  pabUe  congntn- 
)ati0M,873.  BebaUion  of  Ajeet  6ingh, 
873,  Weaknem  of  the  execative  power, 
873.  The  emperor'a  sensnality  and 
favtmrlftea,  873.  Plot  at  court  to  de- 
stroy Hiiam-ool-KooUc,  whodeleats  the 
genenl  sent  sgainat  him,  874.  Four 
kahratta  chieftains  csUblished  on  the 
Bootbem  frontier  of  the  imperial  doml- 
nicos,  876.  The  first  poaaaasions  ob> 
tataMd  by  the  ICahrattas  in  Hindostan. 
876.  The  emperor  detennines  to  expa 
BaJee  Bio  by  force,  877.  Whoencampe 
at  the  gates  of  Dehly,  878.  Batleavea 
on  payment  of  his  eipenses,  878.  The 
emperor  negotiates  with  NlaamnMU 
Moolk,  who  takes  the  command  of  the 
anny,  878.  Bat  is  defeated,  879.  Pro- 
parMlons  to  Mpoae  Kadir  Shah  and 
the  Penlans,  880.  Who  defeU  tho 
emperor's  foroes,  880.  Mahomed  Shah 
sabmlts  to  the  conqneror,  880.  And 
•ooompaniaB  him  to  Dehly,  which  is 
■seked  and  the  people  wsmWrirt,  880. 
The  dsesands  of  the  Mahrattas  renewed. 
881.  Their  proceedings.  883.  Danger 
of  an  At^ian  invasion,  888.  Ssnds  his 
son  Ahmed  to  oppose  the  ACfbans,  who 
are  defeated,  888.  The  emperor's 
death,  888 

Mahomed  Shah  Soor,  King  of  Bengal, 
leads  an  army  agmnst  the  Bmperor 
Mahomed  Shah  Soor  AdHy,  347.  De- 
tetad  and  slain,  947 

Mahomed  Shah  Boor  AdUy,  Xmpsror. 
AsMobarUKhan 

Mahomed  Shah  Shoiky,  socceeds  to  tba 
throne  of  Joonpoor,  188.  His  crudtles, 
168.  Defeated  lij  his  brothen,  and 
killed,  188 

Mahomed,  E|ysd,  soooeeds  to  tho  govern- 
ment <^  Dehly,  138.    His  death.  138 

Mahomed  Togfaluk,  King  of  Dehly.  am 
AlafKhanXoghlak 

Mahomed  ZnmAn  Mlixa  flies  to  Goaerat, 
where  he  Is  hospitably  received,  393 

Mahomedan  era  of  the  Hegira,  78 

Mahomedans,  nnmber  of,  in  India,  8. 
Their  character  and  manners,  9,  10. 
Their  food,  13.  Their  customs  in 
eating,  13.  Their  ooatome,  18.  Their 
amoMements,  17,  18.  Their  invasions 
of  India,  78,  77.  Their  oonqnest  of 
Sinde,  76.  BxpeUed  by  the  Samara 
Bajpoots,  76, 77.     Flm  establishment 
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dt  MahomedMU  In  Indian  ^'"heaj^n. 
Defeated  by  the  Hindoo*  at  the  bawto 
of  Narrain.  91.  But  obtain  »  gw»t 
TlctOTy  at  Narrain,  92.  In^de  ^ 
Deocan  for  the  flwt  time.  lOT.  D^**^ 
br  the  Hindooe,  116.  Extent  of  thri^ 
dmninionB  in  India  In  ia-'^<>-*^»  "J- 
Their  touthern  conqnesU,  211.  Thar 
hostility  to  the  Portngueae,  217.  Ca- 
bral'B  retaliation,  217.  Their  early 
trade  with  India,  219.  Character  of 
their  Indian  adminirtratloo,  226-230. 
RiBing  of.  at  BareiUy,  72».  Vmn  in 
England  of»a  Mahomedan  conspiracy 
in  India,  778.  Beview  of  the  Mahome- 
dan period  of  the  hMory  of   India, 
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llahore  becomes  Independent.  198.  Taken 
by  Ameer  Bereed.  198.     Beoaptnred 
byAna-ood-deenof  B€rar,193 
Mahrattas,  the  chiefs  of  the,  leduced  and 
confirmed   in  their  estates  byKtag 
Boorhan  Nisam  Shah.  210,    Enter  the 
serrloe  of   the  Emperor  Shah  Jebto. 
827.    Their  incmrslona,  889.    Attempts 
to   check  them,  839.     The  Mahratta 
kingdom  established,  844,  844.  Charac- 
ter of  its  founder  Sivajee,  847.    Re- 
newal of  Aurung«be's  war  with  the, 
854.      Mahratta   soldiers,  864.     Lose 
iome   of   their   forts,  854.      Pfando- 
Ouaerat,  Khandteh,  and  Malwah,  8.W. 
Their  national  epirit  at  this  time.  855. 
BecoTer  some  of  their  forts,  856.  Opm 
negotiations    with  the  emperor,  856. 
Their  condition  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Feroteiir,  866.     The  Bigah 
obtabis   terms  of  the   emperor,  »6«. 
Their  claims  settled  by  the  Emperor 
Mahomed   Shah,  869.     Extension  of 
their  power,  376.    Ki«m.ool-Mo<*k^8 
Buocossful  Intrignea  against  them.  875. 
The  four  families  receiving  grant  of 
chouth  In   Guscrat,  876.     The  first 
posaeeslons  obtoined  by  the  Mahrattas 
to  Hlndostan,  376.    Theh:  demands  «i 
Malwah  and  Guzerat,  877.     Bhaakur 
Punt  and   his  ofllcera   mordcred   in 
Bengal,  384,  386.    Their  war  with  the 
Portuguese,  897.     Their  demands  to 
Bengal  admitted  by  the  viceroy,  898. 
Join  the  French,  410, 411.    CaJled  in 
to  assist  the  emperor  in  snppceeslng  a 
rebellion  of  the  Rohlllas.  420.    Plunder 
the  country,  420.    Assist  the  Impenal- 
iKts  against  the  J4t«,  421.  ^Demand 
aneara  of  chouth  from  the  Kawabot 
the  Camatlc,  'wMch  te  oogpawmisel, 
483.  Their  progress  from  1757  to  1761, 

445.  In  Dehly  and  I^«*».**:'™ 
Completely  defeated  at  P^pn*.  ***t 
450.  Their  political  condition,  462. 
Their  demands  over  the  whole  of  Inua, 
452.  Their  progress  in  Hindoetanfrpm 
1769  to  1772, 476.  Advance  into  Mal- 
wah, 475.  Defeated  by  the  Bnghsh 
under  Colonel  Keating,  489.  Embassy 
o(  M.  St.  LuWn  to  Poena,  490.    Bur- 


cf    an    Eagliih    amiJiiil^g* 
to   them.   492.     Defeat   ViMMm  SM}. 
467.    Attack  Mynre.   4«7.    ids  ^:- 
mn  AUy  againai  Berar,  4e7.    T^t 
war  with    Hyder    Ally.    474.     T^-^ 
Bhah    Allom    on     the    tbiooe.    azx 
crown  him.  476.    Defeat  the  Ro^f  *-. 
476,  477.    OccapT  Dehly.  477.    B^'  -- 
southwaida.   477:      MnUny   o*   ti-r 
army,  in  which  the  Bcahwah  h  fc-  , 
487.    Their  territories  ovetnm  bj  Hy- 
der Ally  and  Basalnt  Jv&ic,  tfa.    T^ 
first  MahiatU  war,  492.  Th*  tre^nci 
Salbye  concluded,  496.    Their  o&^x  *- 
tlons  with   Hyder   Ally,  499.    Tj-t 
P^hwah  made  Vataid-i-Moothjq,  -^ 
Their  position  in  17«,  518.    Attiirli-. 
by    Tlppoo  Sooltia,    519.     C«.    -^^ 
peace  with  him,  «19.     Their  tra'  - 
oas  conduct,  525.    Thoir  diapotes-^r: 
the   Nlxam.  580.      Go    to   w«r   ^.'r. 
him,  581,    Defeat  bim  at  the  hartk  J 
Khuidlah,  681.    Treaty  o£  peace  *-  n- 
Cluded,  581.  State  of  their  aifaiR  f:'•- 
179S  to  1802.  529-5S8,  544-^47.    r^ ' 
alum  at  the  treaty  of  Baaadn.  ^  -'. 
The  second  Mahratta    war  wiih  ' 
British  declared,  5M.    War  agsur  «:*; 
them,  587.    Their  domlnioss  asr?'  -^ 
by  the  govemar-gcnera!.  Ml.    Ln-.'- 
administimtion  of  the  Pc-atow^**  d  -  > 
nions,  598.    Cheerful  sabmisBaca  ir  : -■ 
people.  598.    Effects  of   Britis^*i  rak. 
598.    Property  and  district  rijras-'  *^ 
cux«d,  699.    Defeated  sfe  MahAra;!-  ■^. 
666.    And  at  Punniar,  «ft.    Bebt  L  ^^ 
in  the  aouthem  Mahratta  eopontrr.  :tl 
Mallg6ta,  defeat  of  Hyder  Ally  at,  4^4 
Mails  of  RajpooUna,  rebel  sad  wac< 

King  Kootub-ood-deen  Eibak. »» 
Mairs.  their  savage  life,  &2.    Meassr? 
of  Captains  Hall  and  Dixon  for  tt^:- 
improvement,  692 
Mabrta,  besieged  and  captoxed,  961 
ICairwarra,  falls  into  poaaasaioD  of  i^ 

British  govacnment.  883.    £«e  Mair^ 
Malstie,  M.  La,  q>poi]xtfld  pcdaie  je^ 

480 
Maiowtoe,  defeat  Of  the  valielBapop  <■ 

747 

Mai  D*>,  Bajah  of  Jondpoor,  nfasei  S- 
pitality  to  the fngitive Bmiiciw  Hit- 
ayoon,  287  _ 

Mai  D6o,  Bajah  of  MarwKr,  latwatc  > 
fore  Bh&u  Khan.  24«  «  ,.  ^  ,,- 

Malabar,  4.    Scenery  of ,  7.    Rebels.  I 'j 

Malartic,  Gflneial,negotiataB  vith  I -n  » 
Sooltan,639  ^^    ._^    , 

MalaveOy,  TippwJ'a  fozeaa  defauted  «L 
541 

Malcolm,  Captain  (aftamatdi  Bb-  Jt'fe  -^ 
averts  Uooddied  at  Hyderabad.  <  < 
Commands  a  brigade  of  Sepor^  be:  ^- 
8eringapatam,  541.  Sent  aa  tnu^-* 
dortoPe»8la,549.  aentbgrLorJM--^ 
on  an  embassy  to  Persia,  569.  T..  > 
offence,  and  returns  to  Oalcmt&.  ^ 
Bent  again,  W9.   SopoKaedod  bf  ^* 
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ore  Onntej,  M9.  His  diTUoii  In  the 
indhArae  war,  6M.  Yialta  the  P6ih. 
ah  at  MahAljr,  and  la  latisfled  aa  to 
ia  peaceful  Intentiooa,  697.  Joina  Sir 
.  Hialop,  and  deteati  the  army  of 
:olkar, «!»»  5W.  Saoda  hla  aaalstanU 
» make  tarmswlth  tho  PMiwab,  685. 
[ia  final  agreemant  with  him,  696. 
lia  arrangeoMnta,  though  oenaared» 
ktiflod  by  the  goTemor-genaral,  61^. 
aeergarhaiirranderBdtohini,696.  Be* 
3mea  Preaident  of  Bombay,  616 
oolm.  Captain  (afterwarda  Colonel)» 
efeata  a  charge  of  Bikh  oaTaliy,  686. 
jTirea  at  Sh6npoor,  761 
let,  Mr.,  Betidant  at  Poona,  ystmrn  tot 
be  Bettlement  of  tha  Pdshwahship, 
S5 

lUgaom,  beeleged  and  oapltolatfla,  697 
lown  Inveatad  by  the  Britiah,  679. 
nrrendered  by  Ameer  Bingh,  679 
Iwah.  4.  Oonqnared  by  Altmlah,  96. 
tehellion  In,  reduced  by  King  Jolal- 
od'doen,  108.  Beoomei  independent 
I  I>ehly,  121.  The  northern  portion 
educed  by  Siknnder  Lody,  126.  In- 
odcd  by  Ahmed,  King  of  Onaerat,  136. 
rho  defeata  the  Sooltan,  186.  The 
kMltaninTadeaOoaerat,  137,141.  The 
(>i{raing  Sooltan  of,  expelled  from  hie 
apitol  by  the  Bi^poota,  18H.  But  re- 
tored  by  Morafler  Shah  II.  of  Quae- 
at,  189.  Bonndariei  of,  189.  Ancient 
iindoo  dyneattea  of,  189.  Ita  resia- 
ance  to  ICahomedaa  utugiew,  UO. 
Ifahomedan  Kingi  of,  140-146.  An- 
wxed  to  Qnaerat,  14A,  386.  Ooycmcd 
>]r  the  PrtnoB  Moorid,  369.  Plundered 
>ythelCahzattaB,866.  Placed  onder  the 
^renunent  of  Nlaam-ool-Moolk  Aaof 
fah,  869.  Portiona  of,  laid  under  con- 
Tlbotion  by  the  Hahrattaa,  876.  The 
Pt'flh  wah  obtaina  the  gotcmment  of,  877. 
tfabratta  demanda  on,  377.  Invaded 
ay  Dunnajee  G4ikwar,  863,  888.  The 
Pcahwah  appointed  deputy  gorcnor 
of,  383.  Held  by  the  Mahrattaa,  463. 
And  divided  between  Slndia  and  HoU 
kar,  463.  AdTance  of  the  Hahrattae 
Into,  476.  Stmgglai  of  naUve  chiefs 
In,  566.  Legaliaatloa  of  the  opium 
trade  of ,  631 .  Qeneral  Bobarta's  opem- 
tioua  against  the  rebels  in,  761 
(ui  Bingh,  Bajalu  appointed  by  t|ke 
Empnor  Akbnr  goTemor  of  the  Pun- 
}i\b,  366.  Defeats  Mahomed  Hakeem 
Mina,  366.  Defeato  the  Af^hana  of 
the  Khyber  Paes,  368.  Ovetthrowe 
on  invonectlon  in  Bengal,  309.  8ar> 
rpndertf,  766.  Betraya  Tantia  Tdpee, 
766 

niwjee  Angria.hls  war  with  his  brother 
Suinbbajee,  397 

Modoo,  fort  of,  taken  by  Altmtsh,  96. 
Bfviemd  by  Ahmed,  King  of  Ooaerat, 
l:u>.  The  siege  raised,  186.  Taken  by 
the  Rajpoots,  whoareaU  slain,  136, 189. 
terioa  when  it  became  the  capital  of 
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ICahrah,  14<k  Held  by  Moosy  IQiaa, 
whosnrrenden  it  to  the  King  Hboshnng 
Ghoory,  141.  Deeorlption  of  the  city, 
141,148 

UanffAlore  beslcged  by  Tbppoo,  606.  The 
garrison  marcnei  out  with  the  honoon 
of  war,  606 

If angs,  aboriginal  race  of,  87 

HAnkote,  fort  of,  defended  by  Siknnder 
Shah  Boor,  366.  But  lurrendered, 
266 

M ansell,  ICr.,  Beaident  at  Nagpoor,  ad- 
▼iees  the  rajah  to  adopt  an  heir,  700. 
Hla  minute  supported  m  Sir  John  Low, 
700 

Mansfleld,  GeMffBl,xonta  the  rebel  Bepoya, 
747 

Hanson,  Mr.,  murdered,  761 

Mannf^M^tores  of  British  India,  799 

Marohand,  a  Frenchman,  betrv*  Ma> 
homed  lesoof ,  466 

Markets,  periodical,  in  India,  19 

Marlborough,  Earl  of,  sent  to  take  poaes- 
rion  of  Bombay,  890 

Marloy,  General,  his  part  In  the  Goorkh* 
war,  677.  His  inoompetenpy,  676. 
Deeerts  Us  poet,  678 

Martaban,  oaptore  of ,  by  tha  Britleh, 
606.    Taken  by  assault,  698 

Martin,  Mr.  W.  Byam,  becomea  BeaideDt 
at  Hyderabad,  616 

MartindeU,  General,  checks  Blndia,  663. 
Bnppreesee  disturbances  in  Bundel- 
kbund,  667 

Martund,  temple  of,  oonetructed,  60 

Marwar,  iuTaded  by  Sh^re  Khan,  who 
defeate  the  Bafpoots,  and  takes  Chit- 
tore,  348.  The  imperial  troops  defeated 
at,  430 

Maenlipatam,  EngUsh  ftuiory  eetabUshed 
at,  890.  Treaty  of  tbe  SngUah  with 
the  King  of  Golcoodah  for  trade  at, 
888.  Action  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  off,  891.  fWstory  of,  taken 
by  Moghal  troops,  894.  But  reooTered 
and  eecured  by  patent,  896.  Taken  by 
aneanlt  by  the  French,  406.  It  and  itt 
dependendce  ceded  to  them,  407.  Be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Colonel  Forde, 
486.  Ceded  by  the  Frsnch  to  the  En- 
glish, 487.  Subinlta  to  tte  English, 
496 

Matthews.  Commodoie.  attn^lia  Colaba 
but  fails,  897 

Matthews,  Ensign,  relsoe  tha  aioga  of 
Patna,489 

Matthews,  General,  attacka  BedBOV8,606. 
Murdered  by  Tlppoo,  607 

Mauritius,  the,  depredations  on  oommeree 
from,  671.  Submita  %  ithont  rsststanoe 
to  a  British  force,  671 

Mauryan  dynasty,  60.    Extinct,  63 

Mauaum,  Sooltan,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Aurungiebe,  sent  against  the  Msinmt* 
tae,  889.  And  against  Beejapoor,  vhirh 
makes  a  treaty  of  peace,  841.  Ordered 
to  arretc  birajee,  841.  Becallfd,  341. 
I     Appoiniad  Tloeroy  of  tha  Daooan,S4f 
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Manrdl,  Cotonol,  imv*iU  Bir  Hugh 
Roee  againit  tbe  rebel  Sepoys  at  Kalp7« 
756 

Uayo,  Bail,  appofnted  riceroj  <rf  India, 
7t»9.  His  appointment  criticised  and 
oppoeed,  789.  His  qoallflcations  and 
■uocen,  790.  His  hearty  recognition 
of  the  Ameer  of  Afghaoiatan,  790. 
Whom  be  reoetrea  at  UmbaUa,  790, 
791 

llaynrm  Yanoa,  foonda  the  Kadimha 
dynasty,  79 

Heade,  Major,  captnrea  Tantia  TApee, 
786 

Mean  Mnnjoo,  rizler  of  Ibrahim  Adil 
8hah  n.,  his  qnarreb  with  the  noUea, 
370.  Who  bedege  him  in  Ahmertnngger, 
270 

Mediwral  dvnaaties,  northern,  fi8 

Medical  college  created  by  Lord  IHUIam 
Bentlnck  at  Calcutta,  683 

Medny  BAi,  Rajpoot  chieftain,  hia  tnfln- 
ence  in  Malwah,  14i.  Booapea  from 
Mandoo  to  Chittoiv,  146 

Medowi,  General,  made  goTemor  and 
oommander-in-chlef  of  Madras,  633. 
Opena  the  campaign  againat  Tippoo, 
633.  Captnrea  aeveral  fortv,  698.  Be- 
f osoB  his  share  of  prixe  money,  636 

Meeto  Gonj,  town  of,  captorad  by  BIr 
Hope  Grant,  750 

Meean  Mnnjoo  Deocany,  appointed  minla- 
ter  at  Ahmednngger,  813.  Sends  for 
Ahmed  Nisam  Shah,  and  places  him 
on  the  throne,  SIS.  Inrites  Prince 
MoorAd  Mina,  81S.  Defeats  Teklaa 
Khan  and  hie  party,  SIS 

Meeanee,  battle  of,  661 

Meenaa,  aboriginal  tribe  of,  37 

Meer  Nawib,  the,  hanged  at  Dehly,  748 

Meer  Allnm.    See  Mnsheer-ool-Moolk 

Meer  AUnm,  re-established  in  his  aotho- 
rity  by  the  goyemor-general,  566 

Meemn,  aon  of  the  Naw4b  of  B«iga],  his 
character,  439.  His  Intrigne  with  the 
Dutch,  489, 440.  Accompanies  Ootooel 
CalliaQd  against  the  emperor,  466. 
Who  is  defeated  at  Patna,  466.  Killed 
by  lightning,  467 

MeeroQ  Adil  Kbxu  Farooky,  socoeeds  to 
the  throne  of  Khand^h,  148.  Aasaaii- 
nated,  148 

Meemn  Bah4dnr  Eh«D,  mtor  of  Khan- 
ddah,  tebels,  but  compelled  to  surrender 

■  to  the  empoDT,  373 

Meenm  Hooeein  Nicam  Shah,  pats  his 
father  the  king  to  death,  8 10.  Ascends 
the  throne  of  Ahroednngger,  810. 
RaJsaa  Mirxa  Khan  to  be  his  minister, 
810.  Who  aelsies  and  imprisons  his 
master,  810.  Who  is  dethroned,  810. 
And  beheaded,  811 

Meenm  Mohamed,  sncoeeda  to  the  throne 
of  Khandteh,  160 

Meemn  Mahomed  Farooky  of  Kbandfeh, 
eleeted  King  of  Goaerat,  398.  Hia  sud- 
den death,  393 

Meenm  Moobanik  Khan  Faroolgrs  no- 


tteds  to  tbe  tfanme  of  KhmadMi,  1^. 
His  government,  148.    Hi«  death.  1«» 

Meerat  submits  to  Mahmood  oC  QfaozriT. 
88.  Flrea  at,  730.  Matnty  of  dia 
native  troops  at,  730,  731 

Mega«thenea,  his  list  of  ladiaa  kings,  41 

M«ghaT«hAiw,  King  of  Kaabnov,  c^» 
oners  Ceyloo,  60,  <9 

M^irib  Khan,  chief  d  Xhciat,  kilk< 
644  646 

Melinda  reached  tgr  Vaaoo  dm  Gaata,  SIC 
Andb7Cabnd,317 

Menn,  favtitntcs  of.  SO,  41 

Uakkokf  capital  of  Oborig,  **'*''t'*'  bv  a 
British  force,  639 

Metcalfe,  Mr.  (afterwuds  Sfa-  CbartMi. 
sent  on  a  BiiaBion  to  Bimjcec  £m--'i. 
668.  With  whom  be  ooDcludes  ::« 
treaty  of  Amrltaor,  MS.  Sens  oe  » 
tour  through  tbe  Ktawa'a  daau£ici»k 
601.  His  report,  603.  Bocwed?  ::L- 
D.  Ochterlony  inchazige  of  tbe  potti.^ 
affairs  of  Korcbem  India,  6U9.  Ha 
minute  respecting  Bhunpoor,  610.  a^ 
pdnced  flnt  governor  of  the  nortb-WT9« 
provinces,  629.  Beoomea  provis;.>LAi 
goveraor-genend  of  India,  6^.  l^^- 
blishes  tlie  freedom  of  the  prrsa.  63^ 
His  measure  disapproTed  by  the  Cocxt 
ef  Directors,  634.  Oooeeqofrncrs  «d 
him,  634.  Retires  from  Ii3<li^  tr^i 
His  subsequent  Ufe^  636.  TtaHoi  to  im 
peerage,  «S9 

Mewat,  Mirsa  Askaxi,  son  of  tbe  E3&- 
peror  Babor,  ^ppc^ted  governor  of, 
834 

Mewatees,  rebel,  but  subdoed,  M,  100 

Mhairs,  aboriginal  tribe  of,  S7 

Mhar,  treaty  of,  686.  Oonllnaed,  S3Z. 
Bevoked  by  the  PMkwah,  AK,  646. 
But  again  confinned,  647 

Mhow,  the  rebel  Sepoys  at,  ilias T. 
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Middleton,  Admiral,  "'^"■n^nili  aa  earae- 
dition  to  India,  387 

Middleton,  David,  hla  soooesrftd  vorage 
to  India.  388 

Middleton,  Sir  Heoiy,  cofnuBanda  tiizw 
ships  despatched  to  India,  3SS.  Im- 
prisoned fay  the  Arabs,  388.  Bta  sc>-. 
sequently  pruceeds  to  Sorat,  388.  CH» 
p(Med  by  the  Portugueae,  288.  Goes  m 
GOgo,  389.  Takes  Captain  H»wk-u 
and  his  wife  on  board,  389.  Hk$ 
^ratical  proceedings,  389.  Joined  Lr 
Captain  Saris  with  three  mor«  sb;». 
389.    His  death,  390 

Midnapore,  rebellion  of,  put  down,  4tT 

Mihirak&la,  King  of  Kashmcm,  boUds 
part  of  tbe  tope  of  AmraTati.  6d 

Minchln,  Ci^itain,  commandant  of  the 
factoxy  of  Calcutta,  abaodooa  bis  poet, 
428 

Minto,  Lord,  arrives  at  Calcutta  s 
goveroor.gen^ral,  666.  Suppronwc^  di~ 
orders  in  BiUMMkbnnd,  667.  B«ck«« 
negotiations  with  the  pow%ts  on  :'- 
iioitb*westcm  finootier,  467,     iKt«- 
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lines  to  proUct  Btriilnd,  568.  Sends 
nbMBies  to  Ranjeet  Singh,  to  Kabool, 
nd  to  Ferals,  668.  669.  Change  in 
le  non-interferent  policy,  570.  Senda 
)rccs  against  Ameer  Khan,  570.  And 
d  Mac*4o,  571.  8enda  an  expedition 
3  Mauritius,  which  snbmits  wlthont 
esistance,  571.  Proceeds  to  Madras 
o  suppress  a  mutiny  of  European 
fflcers,  572.  Reduces  the  Dutch  pos- 
Gssions  in  the  East,  578.  Joins  the 
expedition  to  Java  as  a  volunteer,  578. 
Takes  messuies  against  the  Find- 
larees,  674.  But  prevented  by  the 
lon-interfercnt  policy,  574.  Character 
>f  his  sdmlnistration,  575.  Leaves 
[ndia,  575.  Raised  to  an  earld«>m,  575 
Tza  Khan,  general  of  the  Emperor 
&Jcbur,  de'eats  HosnfFer  Shah,  King  of 
Inxerat,  266.  Attacks  Sinde  from  the 
lea,  269.  Marches  to  the  south  with 
m  army,  270.  Reaches  Mandoo,  and 
receives  the  submission  of  Rajah  Ally 
Chan,  ruler  of  KhandMi.  270.  The 
title  of  Khan  Khanan  conferred  on 
him,  271.  Leads  the  Moghuls  at  the 
battle  of  Boopa,  371,  Am  Khan 
Khanan 

irsa  Khsa,  becomes  minister  to  the 
King  of  Ahmednngger,  810.  Whom 
he  dethrones,  810.  And  hshesda,  811, 
Executed,  811 

iMioos,  Christian,  efforts  of,  nsntzaliaed 
by  Lord  Minto,  575 

itchell.  Colonel,  commsada  tha  ann- 
tinous  19th  Sepoy  regiment,  719 
ithila,  kingdom  of,  its  antiaul^.  5t 
itra  Goopta,  or  BimbiaArA,  King  of 
Maghada.  his  reign,  fiO.    His  death,  51 
[obaris  Khan,  murders  his  nephew  the 
Emperor  Feroae,  246.    Canass  himself 
to  be  crowned  under  the  title  of  Ma- 
homed Shah  Soor  Adily,  246.     His 
pruOifrate   court,   246.      His    Hindoo 
minister  Htanoo,  246.    Cut  off  from 
half  of  his  dominions,  947.    DeCsats 
Mahomed  Shah  Boor,'  King  of  Bengal, 
who  is  slain,  247.     Decline  in  his 
fortunes  after  the  death  of  hia  mln« 
i«ter,  347 

(odbpyra,  Kurun'a  temple  at,  188 
I«Vlood  succeeds  Musaood  of  Ohnny, 
h7.  Puts  bis  brother  M4dood  to  death, 
87.    Opposes  the  Seljuka,  87.     His 
doath.  88 

•I«>Khal  dynasty,  230  M  atg, 
J«>ehult,  the,  invade  Kharlsm  and 
Ghamy,  96.  Seise  Lahore,  but  do  not 
remain,  96.  Invade  Bengal,  98.  Driven 
ont  of  Ghnsny,  99.  Deftetrd  by  Prinoe 
Mahomed,  101.  The  Moghul  oflloan 
ai  Dehly  put  to  death,  101.  Dsfcatod 
hy  King  JaIal>ood-deen,  108.  Invade 
India  under  Kootloogh  Khan,  106. 
Defeated  and  driven  back,  106.  Re- 
newed inTaslona  of  the,  107, 106.  Their 
irruption  up  to  Dehly,  114.  Induced 
to  retin  on  payment  o(  a  raoMin,  115 
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Mohamnh,  attacked  bj  Cttr  James 
Outram,714 

Mohipnt  RAm,  Rajah,  nlana  a  hoatUe 
combination  against  ths  Kngliah,  566. 
Subdued,  466 

Mohubut  Khan,  aent  by  the  Emperor 
JehAngeer  against  his  son  JehAn,  828. 
The  empress's  jealousy  of  Mohubnft 
Khan,  824.  Charges  agalnat  him,  824. 
His  o<mduct,  824.  Seises  the  em- 
peror'a  peraon,  824.  Hia  camp  at* 
tacked  by  the  empreas,  824.  Who 
fails,  825.  But  who  Subsequently  boo- 
oecds  liy  a  stratagem,  825.  Beoomsa 
▼toercnr  of  the  Deocan,  829.  Besiem 
and  takes  Dowlntabad,  829.  Bent  with 
an  armv  to  the  Deocan,  hot  defeated 
bv  Sivafee'a  general,  841 

Mofra,  Earl  of,  beoomee  govemor-ganeral, 
575.  Condition  of  the  native  atatea  at 
thia  time,  576.  Hia  viait  to  the  upper 
provinoea,  577.  The  Ooorkba  war,  577. 
Relnforoea  General  Marlev,  who  deserts 
his  post,  578.  Lord  Hastinga'  prepara- 
tions to  meet  a  league  of  the  nativs 
states,  579.  Signs  a  peaoe  with  ths 
Ooorkhaa,  580.  Who  revoke  the  treaty 
and  renew  the  war,  580.  Created 
Marquees  of  Hastinga,  580.  (fim  aUo 
Hastings,  Marquess  of) 

Mois-ood-deen,  son  of  Prinoe  MuAssbn, 
called  up  by hiafather  from  Mooltan.868. 
Ascends  the  throne  aa  JehAadar  Shah, 
861.    Am  JehAndar  Shah 

Monajee,  Tanjore  general,  takea  Chnnd* 
Sahib,  whole  beheaded,  410 

Mboeer-ool-Moolk,  decree  of  Mr.  Madeod 
agfi"i*i  626  « 

Mongheer,  Meer  Caaalm  realdsi  at,  458. 
The  fort  taken  by  the  BngUah,  460. 
Mutiny  of  the  Bnzopeaa  aoldiera  at, 
checked,  464 

Monaon,  Oolond,  anpemdei  Oooto,  448. 
Besieges  Fondlcherrr,  448.  Wounded, 
444.  Appointed  member  of  ths  Coniidl, 
480.  fius  Injudicious  advanos  and 
diasstroua  retreat,  560.  Rsachas  A<n, 
560.    Defeats  Holkar  at  Deeg,  561 

Monaoon,  aouth-west,  5.    North-east,  8 

Montgomery,  Mr.  (now  Btx  Robert),  a|»* 
polntsd  goferaor  of  the  PunjAb,  769. 
His  exhibltlcii  of  local  prodnoe  and 
mannfiKtures,  776 

Moobaris  Khan,  governor  of  HyderabMl 
and  the  Camatio,  sent  agalnat  Nliam- 
ool-Moolk,  874.    Killed  in  action,  8T4 

Moobaruk,  snoceeds  to  the  throne  ol 
Dehly^lll.  BUnds  his  brother  Oomur, 
111.  His  gOTemment,  111.  Defleate 
Bnrpal  Dto  of  Dtognrh,  whom  he  flsya 
alive.  1 1 1.  His  scaodaloas  exoeaas.  111. 
Murdered,  112 

Mbobsruk,  JAm,  BoooeedB  to  the  tliroiMof 
Sinde,  but  depoeed,  157 

Moobsruk  Khan,  govsnor  of  the  PmtJAb^ 
abandons  his  charge  to  Telmoor,  122 

Moobarak  Shah  Bhnrky.  snoceeds  to  tbs 
throns  of  Jooopoor,  152.  Hie  death,  158 
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XoobAink,  Byed,  lacceods  to  fba  go- 
▼emmeat  of  DdUj,  13L  Murdered, 
134 

XoodAJee  Bluhslay  of  Benr.  his  neotnUtf 
pnrchaaed  by  Mr.  Ha8tingB,495.  Joiiw 
tha  Kium  against  Tippoo  Soolttn, 
619 

Hoodgnl,  fort  of,  taken  by  the  Bajah  of 
Beejanoj^ger,  and  the  garrison  pat  to 
death,  161 

Itoodlcoe,  battle  of,  670 

JCool  Baj,  nsnrpa  the  throne  of  GuMrat, 
183,  133.  His  splendid  temples,  ISS. 
tJnites  Knlyan  with  Giuerat,  133 

JCoolraj,  6Ikh  Dew4n  of  Mooltan,  hh 
position,  669.  Bxxluced  by  the  Sikh 
army,  669.  Besigns  his  go-vemorship, 
679.  Causes  the  murder  of  Mr.  Agnew 
and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  680.  De- 
feated  by  Lieutenant  Edwardea,  680, 
681.  Driyen  into  Mooltan,  681.  Which 
is  besieged  and  the  fbrt  taken,  683. 
Surrenders  the  fort,  683.  ImpilaoDad, 
and  dies,  682 

Hooltan,  taken  by  the  Mahomedana,  76. 
Becomes  a  Mahomedan  province,  80. 
Compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Mahmood 
of  Ghuzny,  81.  Taken  by  Mahomed 
Ohory,  90.  Rebels,  93.  The  rebels  de- 
feated, 98.  Conquered  by  Altmish,  96. 
Taken  by  Aluf  Khan,  103.  A  rebellion 
in,  subdued,  and  the  viceroy  put  to 
death,  116.  Captured  by  Peer  Maho- 
med, 133.  Pillaged  by  Teimoor,  133. 
Mahomedan  dyna>^  of.  IM.  Its  his- 
tory, 154.  Annexed  to  Dehly,  156. 
Prince  Boostum  Mirsa  made  governor 
of,  369.  DisturlMLnces  in,  855.  Occupied 

§r  the  Afghan  king,  Ahmed  Shah,  885. 
eld  bv  Ahmed  Bhah  Abdally,  451. 
Mooh^j  driven  into,  68).  Besieged  by 
Lieutenant  Edwardes,  681.  Its  great 
strength,  681.  The  fort  stormed,  and 
the  citadel  surrendered,  683 

Moon  a  JiLn,  prot^^t^'t^  of  the  qneen-mother 
of  Oudh,  placed  on  the  throne,  but  de- 
posed and  made  prisoner,  636 

Moonjim  Khan,  general  of  the  Emperor 
Akbur,  finishos  the  war  in  Bengal,  365. 
Dies  at  Gour,  365 

Moored,  Prince,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Akbur,  his  birth,  363.  Sent  bv  his 
father  to  pursue  Mahomed  Hakeem 
Mirza  to  Kabool,  366.  Appointed 
governor  of  Malwah,  269.  And  viceroy 
of  Guserat,  370.  Marches  towards 
Ahmednngger,  370.  Which  offers  terms 
which  are  accepted,  370.  Takes  pos- 
Btasion  of  Berar,  270.  Reduces  monn- 
tain  forts,  271.  Marries  the  daughter 
of  Bahiidur  Khan  Farooky  of  Khand^sh, 
371.    His  death,  371 

Moorid,  Prince,  son  Of  the  Emperor 
Shah  Jehnn,  sent  to  assist  Ally  Merdan 
Khan  in  Bulkh,  330.  Returns  without 
leave,  and  disgraced,  330.  Becomes 
viceroy  of  Ouzcrat,  his  character,  835. 
Assumes  a  royal  tttio,  335.    Joined  1^ 


lili  braUMr  AnnuupMbe,  tSk.  Oef  <>«is 
Bajah  Jey  BiBgh,  335.  And  t^ 
teoCfaer  D4ra,  S36.  ImpdaoiMd  \j 
Aomaneba,  SM.  Pkte  oC  his  aoo.  ^n. 
Invited  to  the  Doocaa  from  Gsaer&i, 

515.  Bealegeitlieftiitof  Ahmertnivzgg. 
814.  His  aasault  repulsed  by  the  Qc^.- 
dowager,  ChAnd  Boebee.,  314.  y<^sr- 
tiatea  with  ber,  S14.  She  cedes  B»ar. 
S14.  Bis  mnchea  to  tako  paaessi'-s, 
814  ^ 

Xocvary  l^Ao,  Miahratta  dbJeC.  cai  limed 
aa  chief o(Gooty,SM.  Aaaisfea  MahosDai 
Ally,  408.  Joina  the  Madzw  foiccs 
against  Hyder  Ally,  47S 

Moore,  Lieutenant,  hia  nazratfre  of  Cfe|v 
tain  Little^  operattoos,  6S3 

Moon,  their  jealooqr  of  tbe  Portsfrrfse 
in  India,  317.  Intrigue  against  then, 
317.  Their  ahipa  bomt  bj  Oabn; 
317 

Moonhid  Kooly  Khaa,  Tioeroy  of  Bee^ 
prosperity  of  Bengal  under  Us  ruk, 
897.    HisdeatiuSJfd 

Moonhidabad,  plundered  bj  llahnsa 
hone.  883.  Difhrenoea  afe,  ttdiostvil 
by  CUv«^  4S7.  Avail  dUBcoltics  u, 
4S8 

Moortli  AQy  of  YdlarB,  »thirln1  &r 
money,  466 

Moortnaa  Ally,  marrlet  %  ibta^ittT  -i 
Dost  Ally  Khan,  899.  Aanaainates  t!be 
NawAb  Snfdur  AUy.  400 

Moortnia  Nisam  Shah  of  Ahmetecsrr. 
attacka  the  Portugoese  in  Choali*.  ^-zz 
repulsed  with  losa,  SOO.  Hia  aoc  t«- 
trothed  to  Ehodel  ja  Soottana  of  Be>  ^  v 
poor,  303.  Socoeeda  to  th.e  throne,  ^«. 
His  mother  beoomea  Begvnt,  MS.  Fbe 
takes  the  fidd  against  Beejapoor,  a>>4. 
With  which  she  oondodea  peaoe,  9*i. 
Mooitoaa  Nisam  Shahmarcfaea  a^rair.^ 
Berar,  and  defeats  its  general  To>-'f-J 
Khan,  809;  Advised  by  hia  mbiisterTo 
Todnoe  Beeder,  809.  Sptids  poison  "a 
hia  minister,  S09.  Abdicatcss  5H\ 
Ooufnsion  of  state  af&dn,  510l  Pur  » 
death  by  his  son,  810 

Moortnaa  Kixam  Shah  IL,  ■occeedi'  ta 
the  throne  of  Ahmednogevr,  Sl€.  Sct» 
ported  by  the  minister  IfnOik  TTich-ir, 

516.  Beaidea  at  Owsa  and  Pmain^-v 
816.  BeCsated  by  tha  Bmpwm  gbil 
JehAn,  838.  Put  to  death  hj  h^ 
minister.  828 

Hooatafa  Khan,  gorenior  of  Din,  defcas 

the  Portuguese  fleet,  381 
Moostnfa  Khan,  hia  rebdUoQ,  SS6.    Hii 

deftsat  and  death.  398 
MoQstufa  Nngg«r  ceded  to  tha  Bn^uh, 

468 
Mooetofabad,  city  of,  fooaded,  187 
Mooey  Khan    holds    the    fortrMi    of 

Mandoo,  but  gives  it  np,  141 
Moraba,  suppoits  the  party  of  Rogh'*^ 

490.    Seised  and  depoaed  by  S&ha, 

491 

Mora^In,  M.,  letl  hr  Bo^jr  is  ctei^e  «i 
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th«Koriliern01zcan,43<.  BeeaOedby 
La117,436 

lorAdftbad,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at,  72S 

Comlngton,  Earl  of,  appointed  governor- 
general,  688.  Condition  of  the  natiTe 
states  at  this  time,  088.  Tlppoo's  com- 
bination agaiiMtthe  English,  589.  Lord 
Momington's  determination  to  march 
to  Seringapatam,  5S9.  Ooes  to  Madras 
MO.  His  letter  to  Tfppoo,  540.  Seringa- 
patam stormed  and  ta^en,  54f .  Created 
Marquess  WeOesley,  643.  Befoses  his 
ahare  of  the  prize  mon^,  648.  8n 
Wellesley,  Harqness  of 

if  orrison.  Cornet,  confined  by  the  Mah- 
rattas,  589.  Found  in  Waaota  by  Ge- 
neral Pritsler,  and  released,  598 

f  orrison,  General,  loses  most  of  his  men, 
aLBd  racaalled,  806 

kCoolmein,  Ti^ue  of  the  city,  pott,  and 
trade  of,  606 

tConntain,  Brigadier,  at  ChilUanwallah, 
685 

iloxambiqne  diacoTered  by  Vaaoo  da 
Gama,  316 

iCosuiler  Jung,  grandson  of  NInun-ool- 
Hoolk,  has  charge  of  the  northern 
Camatte,  884.  His  contest  with  Nasir 
Jung,  405.  Joined  by  Chunda  Sahib, 
iuid  inyades  theCamattc,406.  Assisted 
by  a  French  force,  406.  IMeats  Anwur- 
ood-decn,  who  is  slain,  405.  Proclaimed 
Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan,  405,  407. 
Snrrenden  hlmnelf  to  his  uncle,  406. 
His  reception  at  Pondicheny,  407. 
Claims  he  has  to  satisfy,  407.  Marches 
for  Hyderabad,  408 

Bf  osufferKhan,yiceroy  of  Gnierat,  rebels, 
117.  His  origin,  184.  Deftets  the 
late  viceroy  in  battle,  184.  Proclaims 
himself  Ung,  134.  His  tranqoU  reign, 
134 

IKosoffor  Khan,  imperialist  general,  sent 
againat  Holkar,  who  eludes  him,  877. 
Defeated  by  Bajee  BAo,  outside  Dehly, 
878 

liorafhr  Shah  n.,  aacends  the  throne  of 
Guaerat,  138.  Marches  to  Malwah, 
188.  Takes  Mandoo,  and  puts  the 
Rajpoot  garrison  to  death,  189,  145. 
His  campaign  against  Chittore,  189. 
His  death,  189,  145.  His  ohcracter 
and  acts,  189 

ICosttfTer  Bhah  III.,  King  of  Ouaerat, 
submits  to  the  Emperor  Akbor,  and 
enrolled  among  his  nobility,  864.  Un- 
fiiiiiessfiil  in  his  attempU  to  regain 
his  throne,  966.  Besides  in  Kattiawar. 
366,  368.  OiTen  up  to  Miraa  Aseei 
Koka,  bat  commits  suicide,  369.  Aw 
Hubeeb 

MaAsxim,  Prince,  son  of  the  Xmperor 
Aurungaebe,  sent  to  inTade  the  Konkan, 
M9.  Fails,  849.  Renews  the  cam- 
paign, and  takes  Darwar  and  other 
forts,  849.  Makn  a  convention  with 
Guloondah,850.  Which  is  ignored,  861. 
Dominions  left  bj  his  father  to  him, 
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857.  Defeats  his  brother  Aitm,  who  is 
slain,  858.  Crowned  emporor  with  the 
title  of  BahAdur  Shah,  869.  Set  Bah4. 
dur  Shah 

Mnddunpoor,  the  lebd  Sepcya  defeated 
at,  751 

Muir,  Colonel,  joins  Oolood  Camatf 
against  the  Mahrattas,  495.  Concludes 
a  treaty  with  Sindia,  495 

Mnjahid  Shah,  succeeds  to  tiirone  of  the 
Deccan,  168.  His  war  with  Beejanug- 
ger,  168.  Prophecy  of  his  death,  168. 
Retires  from  Beejanugger,  163.  Makes 
peace  with  the  Bajah,  164.  Amawsin- 
ated,  164 

Mukhdoom  Sahib,  his  Insurrsction  at 
S6ra  suppressed  by  Hyder  Ally,  473 

Mnlhar  R&o,  adopted  as  successor  to  Jea- 
wnnt  Rio  Holkor,  513.    See  Holkar 

Mulka,  men  of,  attack  the  British  tnx^, 
774.    Village  of,  captured,  775 

Mnlkapoor,  fort  ot,  occupied  by  M.  Law, 
419.  Who  fights  the  enemy  in  the 
defile  of,  419 

Mullik  Ahmed,  son  of  the  minister 
Nisam-ool-Moolk  Bhdiy,  declazw  his 
indopendmce,  181 

MuIllk  AUyMoobarokpofca  XDlUk  Fnkhr- 
ood-deen  to  death,  IS)  Beeomeg  King 
of  Bengal  under  the  tit3a  of  Ilk  ood- 
deen,  160 

Mullik  Ashruf  obtains  theenpfreme  power 
in  DowluUbad,  308.  Beidegeu  in  tha 
city  by  Ahmed  Klxam  Shah,  and  gives 
up  the  fort  to  Ahmed,  808.  His  deathr 
308 

Mullik  Altoonia  Toork,  goTemor  ot 
Bitunda,  his  rebellion,  97.  Marries 
Ruicea,  Queen  of  Dehly,  98.  Both  put 
to  death  \xs  her  brother,  98 

Mullik  Andeel,  an  Abyssinian  chief, 
boromee  King  of  Bengal  under  the 
title  of  Feroze  Poorby,  161.  His  long 
and  prosperous  reign,  161.  His  death, 
151 

Mnllik  Bheiry,  King  of  Ahmednngger, 
attacks  Beejapoor,  195 

Mullik  Ey4s.  Guaerat  admiral,  defeata  a 
Portuguese  fleet  at  Choule,  334 

Mullik  Fukhr»ood-deen,  becomes  King  of 
Bengal,  160.  .Put  to  death,  160 

Mullik  Kofoor,  career  of,  109.  Conducts 
an  expedition  against  D^sgurh,  108. 
Takes  DwAra  Snmoodra,  and  obtains 
immense  booty,  1 09, 1 1 0.  Receives  the 
royal  tribute  from  the  Deccan  and 
Camatic,  110.  Conspires  against  his 
roaster,  the  King,  111.  Blinds  the 
Khiljy  princes.  111.  Put  to  death, 
111 

Mullik  Khoosroo,  his  origin,  113.  Obtain* 
immense  booty  in  the  Camatic,  113. 
Conspires  sgainst  King  Moobaruk,  who 
is  murdered,  1 13.  Seises  the  thnme  of 
Dehly,  under  the  title  of  Naair-ood- 
deen,  113.  Moitlera  all  the  late  King'a 
familv,  113.  Defeated  by  Ghasy  Mg 
Toghliik,  and  put  to  death,  113 
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MoIIIk  ICoknoder,  oflBoer  of  the  Eing  of 
Dehl7,  hU  daring  exploit,  lOQ 

Vallik  Nn«eer  Farooky,  snooeedi  to  the 
throne  of  Khand^h,  147.  Treacher- 
onely  takes  Aeeergnrh  from  Prince 
Am,  147.  Whom  he  pate  to  death, 
148.  Beslegea  Talnair,  and  imprieoni 
hi«  brother,  148.    His  wars  with  the 

'  Deccan,  148.    His  death,  148 

ICullik  Bajah  Farookr,  first  Mahomedaa 
gOTemor  d  Khandteh.  146.  His  ori- 
gin, 148.  Becomes  independent  of 
Dchly,  147.  Marries  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  If  alwah.  147.  Defeated  br 
HoBofler  Shah  of  Giaaerat,  147.  Hu 
death,  147.    His  goTemment,  147 

]£alUk  Wnjoo,  governor  of  Dowlntahad, 
declares  his  independence,  208.  IMI»- 
plaoed  by  his  younger  brother,  308 

ICullik-oos-Shnrk,  declares  his  independU 
ence  at  Joonpoor,  121 

Hnilik-oot-Tooi^r  deftets  NosseM 
of  Khandeeh,  169.    Perishes  in  an 
boscsde,  171 

Halloo  AdU  Shah,  sncoeeds  to  the  throne 
of  Beejapoor,  206.  Hia  o(«dact|  206. 
Deposed  and  blinded,  206 

Halloo  Khan,  of  Beejapoor,  protected  by 
Garcia  de  Noronha.  at  Goa,  282.  Who 
refnses  to  give  him  up,  282.  Obtains 
assistance  from  the  Portuguese,  who 

.  abandon  him,  282, 283 

Hundtenr,  discovery  of  Thnggee  at,  620 

Hundissoor,  a  rebel  Sepoy  force  rooted  at, 
748 

Uungol  Pindy,  his  open  mutiny  and 
pnniwhmwit,  719 

Hunicipal  ImproTement  Act,  operation 
of  the,  787 

Hmuo,  Major  (afterwards  Sir)  Hector, 
takes  conunand  of  the  English  army, 

460.  Suppresses  a  mutiny  of  the  native 
troops,  460.  Defeats  the  Naw&b  of 
Bengal  at  Buxar,  460.  Demands  his 
surrender,  461.    Invests  Chnnargnrh, 

461.  Appointed    oommsnder-in«chiflC 
'  of  Madras,  487.    Lays  siege  to  Pondi- 

cberry,  497.  Advances  to  Conjeveram, 
MO.  Sends  assistance  to  Colond  BaU- 
Ue,0OO.  His  behaviour,  .500.  Retreats 
and  loees  the  Western  Camatlc,  600. 
Besieges  and  takes  N^apatam,  602 

Hunro,  Colonel  (now  Sir  Thomas),  chases 
the  F^shwah  northwards,  690.  Raises 
a  levy  of  natives,  and  reduces  several 
strong  forts,  698.  Routs  the  Pdsh- 
wah's  infantry  at  Sholapoor.  698.  His 
land  settlements  in  Msdras,  612. 
Created  a  K.C.B.,  and  returns  to  India 
as  President  of  Madrss,  614.  His 
popularity,  614.    His  death,  616 

JCurdin,  mutiny  oi  the  66th  Native  In- 
fantry at,  728.  Who  are  followed  and 
ponished,  728 

Muring  Phuring,  Burmese  commandnr, 
defeated,  and  beheaded  by  his  master, 
607, 60S 


Marrny,  Coioiid.  his  force  in  d 
666.  Advanors  upon  Indoor,  669 
Mnsaood.  son  of  Sooltaa  Matuaood,  de«. 
maods  the  Paraian  provinces  from  his 
brother,  86.  Dethrones  bis  hratlwr. 
whom  be  bUnda,  86.  At  war  with  the 
Seijnk  Tkrtaxa.  86.  Invades  ladia,  86. 
D^ieated  by  the  adjuks.  87.  Pet  tt 
death.  87.  Hie  oharactar.  87 
Monood  n..  sncoeeds MOdood  a^Gtamj, 

88.    Depend,  88 

Musaood  III.,  8iioc«eds  Ahdool 

of  (^huany.  88.    Hia  code,  SS. 

Lahore  his  oa|rital,  88.    Deposed  by 

Anlan,88 

MuMOod  Khan,  an  AbrfSBinlaiL, 

regent  of  Beejapoor,  846.    Hi 

with  Sivajee,  847 

Muscat  taken  by  the  Portngneae,  nS 

Mnsbeer-ool-Moolk,  minieter  of 

abed,  his  boast,  682.     A  hoetege  in 

the  hands  of  the  MahnttM,  833.    B»- 

comes  Meer  ABnm,  688.   Agreet  to  ifis- 

band  the  French  foraea  at  Hydscmhad, 

640 

Mutilation  of  crbnioBls^  ahoiHwhad  br  9^ 

roae  Toghlnk,  796 
Mutiny  of  European  •oldleES  ta  17i6S,4e4. 
Checked  the  netiveregiinenta,  464.    Of 
the  oOioerB  of  the  Bengal  anay,  6SS. 
Settlement  of  their  daimi,  614.    At 
YeUore,  666.    Of  Snropean  oflkscn  at 
Madrsa,  672.  Of  three  Ogpoi>  regiments 
at  Barrackpoor,  606.    Of  Bangaltroofs 
in  1848,  662.    Of  the  Sepoya  in  ISSI, 
716 
Muttra,  tempks  of.  plundered  by 
mood  of  Ghusny,  88. 
and  the  citixens  massacred,  421.    Ma> 
tiny  of  the  Sepoys  at,  726 
Mynpooree,  mutiny  of  Sepc^  at,  TS4. 

Who  are  defteted  at,  747 
Myaore,  4.  Troops  of,  joia  the  A<Bcfa« 
410,  411.  Invaded  bgr  the  Ftehwah, 
416.  The  territory  divided,  and  the 
ancient  kingdom  of,  restoeeJ  to  its 
rajah,  644.  Invaded  by  the 
446.  History  of,  458.  Ita 
condition  in  1761. 458.  Rlae  ana  pro- 
gress of  HyderABy.  464.  Ajtw«rwit«i 
the  Mahrattas,  467.  AttKked  Ij 
them,  467.  Overran  I7  the  Maltrattas, 
who  defeat  Hyder  Ally,  and  eorapei  him 
to  snrrender  territory,  474, 476.  Second 
war  vrith,  600.  Tteatj  of  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas  for  the  partitiea 
of.  619.  General  Medows*  oampaign 
against,  622.  Lord  (}omwaIlis*a  cazn- 
paign^  628,  624.  Conclnaon  of  the 
war,  626.  Preparationa  for  aaotbfr 
war,  640.  Management  of  the  aflkis 
of,  assnmed  by  the  govcmmeot  of  India, 
626.  Profligacy  and  eztravac(anoe  rf 
the  Rajah  of.  626.  Insorrection  of  hii 
people,  627.  Pensi<Hied,  627.  Sbr  Mark 
Cubbon's  benevolent  Adminlstraticn 
of,  687,    Irrigation  worfcB  la,  784 
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AJ>IB  SHAB,  King  of  PovIa,  tains 
Kandahar  and  Kabool,  879.  Inradet 
dcUa,  379.  Defeats  the  imparialtrooiM, 
nd  maivbfls  with  the  emperor  to  DeUy , 
"40.  Orders  a  masMcre  and  plnader  of 
hecity,8iM).  Prewnts  the  emperor  with 
till  down,  and  seats  him  on  his  thiooe, 
HO.  His  treatment  of  Saadut  Khan, 
;81.  JisaTes  Dehly,  Ml.  His  death, 
«5 

«m»  or  serpent-wonhlpping  djnttj  of 
da«adha,49 
k^as,  tribe  of.  86 
««kT7»  oi^  of,  69 

4f ore,  Hindoo  temidM  of,  dsetruyed, 
136 

i^poor,  Bajah  <rf,  attacked  bj  Ameer 
Khan,  570.    Treaty  oondndsd  bj  Lord 
EIasti]«B  with  the,  MA 
i^poor,  the  idiot  Rajah  of,  strangled, 
&90.    Correspondence  of  the  minister 
with  the  Pvbhwah,  590.    Visited  bj 
Cbeetoo,   the    Plndhiree  chief,   590. 
Attack  on  the  British  troops  bj  Appa 
Bahib,  691.    Who  sorrender*.  591.  His 
armj  defeated  on  the  spot,  591.  Biitish 
administration  of,  591.     An  adopted 
auocessor  proclaimed  Bajah  of,  597. 
The  BaJah  of,  attains  his  majority, 
61'i.    Mr.  Jenkins's  management  of  his 
affairs  daring  his  minority,  613.    An- 
nexed to  the  British  dominions,  7U0. 
KatiTS  c^nssion  on  the  subject,  701, 
Objeotionable  means  osed  to  carry  oat 
the  measaie,  702.    Partial  mutiny  of 
^[adims  troops  at,  750.    Industrial  ex- 
hibition at,  778 

Tagrakote,  temples  of ,  plondersd  by  the 
Mahomedans,  ttt.  Fort  of,  retaken  by 
the  Hindoos,  87 

:4h4p4na.  King  of  Ksshmsra,  foands 
the  8Ah  djuMty,  55,  60.    His  caie 
temple  at  Karnee,  61 
ramdar  Khan,  Koreem  Kban*slieatenant» 

sarrenden  and  proTlded  for,  594 
lana  Fnmawees,  If ahiatta  minister  at 
Poona,  489.  His  ooonsels,  491.  Be- 
come* prime  minister,  491.  His  pro- 
posal to  the  British,  488.  Sends  forces 
SMalnst  General  Uoddard's  nar,  494. 
81KIU  the  treaty  of  Salbye.  496.  His 
negotisUons  with  Hydsr  Ally,  499. 
His  jealousy  of  Slndla,  509,  518.  His 
demands  sgainst  Tlppoo,  518.  Meets 
the  Nisam  at  Tktgrer,  A19.  Applies  to 
the  English  for  asutstance,  519.  Con- 
cludes an  alliance  with  the  Nisam,  519. 
And  with  Loid  ComwaUls.  &».  Sots 
op  Holkar  as  a  check  to  Bindia,  539. 
Bolkar  defeated,  580.  Nana  calls  op 
I*nr6shr4m  Bhow,  530.  Presses  hU 
daims,  581.  Buiokla  of  his  master 
Hshdoo  BAo,  588.  Opposss,  but  sub- 
lequently  reconciled  to,  Bajee,  588. 
PrersUi  on  the  lato  Ptehwah's  widow 
to  adopt  Chimnajee  Appa,  585.  Who 
is  invested  as  P^ahwah,  585.  Betlrss 
into  thi  Konkan  1a  alann,  585.    Hli 
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pdUey,  586.  Seised  l^  Stndia,  and  Im- 
prisoned, 586,  587.  Beleaeed,  588. 
Visited  by  Bi^  BAo,  who  sweaxs  to 
be  tme  to  hfan,  544.  His  death  and 
character,  546 

Ntoa  Sahib  (Dhdndoo  Punt),  adopted  by 
the  ez-Ptehwah,  698.  Whose  property 
he  inherits,  698.  Befused  the  oontlnn- 
anoe  of  the  Pishwah's  pension,  686. 
The  town  and  territory  of  Blthoor  oon* 
fened  on  him,  698.  His  plots  and 
emissaries,  717.  His  sgent  In  London, 
717.  His  piugiBM  from  station  to 
station,  733.  His  aasuianoss  of  sym- 
pathy and  anrfBtanre  to  the  Europeans 
at  Oawnpoor,  736.  Follows  the  muti- 
neers, and  beings  them  back,  736.  Hia 
purpoee,  738.  His  treachery  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  Europeans,  728.  Joins  his 
brothsr,  and  outflanks  Qeneral  Wind- 
ham, 746.  Joins  the  rebrt  leaders  at 
BardUy,  758.  Proclaimed  Ptehwah, 
758.  Driven  Into  NIpAl,  766.  Whsre 
he  diss  in  the  junglea,  766 

NandA  <tynasty  of  Maghada,  49 

NandA,  King  of  M«g*^*^  put  to  death, 
49 

Handa  BAI  of  KaUnga,  submits  to  Sod- 
tan  Mahmood  of  Onuxny,  88 

NAo  KihAl  Singh,  succeeds  his  father  fa 
the  PunjAh.  667.    KilM,668 

Hitler,  Sir  Chartas,  appointed  to  th« 
supreme  control  in  Binde,  660.  His 
ignorancs  of  the  people,  660.  Oon^^ 
we  Ameen  to  sign  a  new  treaty,  660. 
Takes  BmAmgurh,  661.  DefteU  the 
BeUcheee  at  Meeanee,  661.  And  again 
at  Dubba,  663.  Oonqners  the  Belbcheea 
and  other  tribes,  676.  Bent  to  Indiaaa 
comaiander-in-chlsf ,  690.  Hkfbregon* 
condndona,  690,  691.  Bsfnssd  per- 
mimion  to  aet  indnpendently  of  the 
goTsmor-genaral  in  Oonndl,  681.  Ba> 
slgna  and  rstvms  to  Englaad,  691 

NapUr,  Brigadier  Bobsrt,  defeats  the 
rebel  Sepoys  at  Jouimh  Alipoor,  756 

Napoleon,  Emperor,  sends  an  enihasiiy  to 
Persia,  567 

Narsndrftdltya,  King  of  Karimiere,  bnlUs 
part  of  the  temple  at  Amraruti,  A9 

Namalla,  fbrt  of,  185.  Bedoc«l  by 
Prlnoe  Hootid,  371.  Taken  bj  Euglio- 
jee  BhMay,  418 

NarnOn,  battiss  of,  91, 93 

NarrAin  BAo  inTesfced  as  P68hwah,487, 
Killed  in  a  muUny,  487 

NarrAin  Bingh,  BAo,  Ki^  of  Bsnant» 
maintaine  order  there,  785 

NarrAin  Bhigh,  Bateh  DAo,  of  Binam» 
beoomes  a  menber  ti  the  GonndU 
778 

Narsinha  Bajah,  of  Beelanmier,  Ifl. 
His  death,  191 

Narupati  dynasty,  dominions  of  the,  71 

Nasir  Jung,  seoond  eon  of  Nlsam-ot^ 
Hoolk,  his  sosplcioos  eendnct,  8S1. 
Attacked  by  Bajse  BAo,  hot  gahis  no 
•drantoge,  881.  Xiksinp  { 
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his  father,  888,  884. 
to  hU  &ther,  384 

SfMir  Jung,  bit  oontait  with  MoraAer 
Jnnff,  406.  Taikot  Araot,  408.  BrettkB 
np  the  French  alliance,  406.  Negotlatea 
with  Duplclx,  whose  demanda  an  ao- 
oepted,  4(»r>,  407.  Attacked  by  Daplalz 
and  shot,  407 

Karir  Shah  Poorby,  racoeeda  to  tbe 
throne  of  Ben^^al,  181.    His  death,  181 

Naair-ood-deen,  King  of  Dehly.  3m 
Mnllik  Khooeroo 

Hasir-ood-deen  QhoUm,  a  tiaim,  oaanrps 
tbe  throne  of  Bengal,  but  deposed,  181 

Kaalr-ood-dcen  Khiljy,  Imprisons  his 
younger  brother,  and  asoenda  the 
throne  of  Malwah,  144.  His  expedition 
to  Chittore,  144.    His  death,  144 

Haeir-ood-decn  KnbAchd,  beoomes  Inde- 
pendent in  Sinde,  95,  96.  Snhdaes 
the  Soomi^ras  of  Sinde,  and  derlares 
himself  king,  186.  Defvati  the  King  of 
Ktaarizm,  I.'>6.  Conqnen  Sirhind,  156. 
Fails  to  take  Lahore,  186.  Defeated 
by  JcluI-o(xi-deen,  son  of  the  King  ot 
iLharinn.  186.    Drowned,  187 

Kaslr-ood-deen  Mahmoori,  becomes  King 
of  Dehlj,  98.  His  habits  and  character, 
99.  His  bene6cent  govemraent,  99.  Sub- 
dues the  Rajah  of  Nurwnr,  99.  And 
tbe  rebel  Rajpoots,  f/9.     His  death,  99 

JTasir-ood-deen  Toghluk,  ascends  the 
throne  of  Dehly,  120.    His  character, 

130.  Compelled  to  fly,  120.  RecaUed. 
ISl.  Attacked  by  his  rival  AbooBukr, 

131.  Who  drives  him  oat  of  Dehly, 
131.  Again  seated  on  the  throne,  131. 
Defeats  an  attempt  to  plunder  the 
capital,  ISl.    His  death,  121 

Naair-ood-DowIah,  succeeds  his  father 
as  Nizam,  616.  Demands  the  reoall 
of  all  English  offlcera  employed  in  Us 
territories.  616.  Condition  of  hie  do- 
minions, 680.  Reform  of  hlsoontingant, 
680.  Remonstrance  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  with  him,  630.  Condition  of 
his  dominions,  698.  Appoints  StuAj- 
ool-Moolk  as  minister,  696.  But  re- 
moves him  from  ofBoo,  696.  Appoints 
others,  696.  Services  of  his  contingent 
daring  the  Seimy  matiny,  743.  Partial 
mutiny  of  the  Hyderabad  contingent, 
760.  I/>yal  conduct  of  him  and  his 
minister,  760.  Decorated  with  the  star 
•  of  India,  771.  Provinces  restored  to 
him,  771 

Sasstdfc,  Boodhist  excavations  at,  made, 
89 

Natil,  dSicovered  by  De  Oama^  316 

Natives  of  India,  the  publio  service 
opened  to,  629.  EligiUe  for  some 
judicial  offlooB,  769 

Kaval  brigade,  their  services  at  Kijwah, 
744.    And  at  Cawnpoor,  747 

Naw4bgnnj,  defeat  of  the  rebel  Sepoys  at, 
.  754 

Vazook.  Prince,  placed  on  the  throne  of 
.  Kashmere,  183 


VeaichoB,  hia  voyage,  47 

Meedlewotk  among  IndJaa  giria,  IS 

Neemoch,  motfny  of  the  Sepors  at.  794. 
Attacked  Iqr  the  ntata,  74i».  Bidieved 
k^  Brigadier  Stuart,  748 

Negapatam,  naval  actioQ  oA,  489.  Be- 
sieged and  taken  taj  ttr  Hactor  Manro, 
803 

Negritte,  their  mannen  nod  (■■fiaia.  34. 
Their  weapons,  34 

Nehnng  Khan,  Abyasfnian  (ddef,  sap- 
port*  the  (daim  of  Shah  Ally  ao  che 
throne  of  Ahmedn  agger.  318.  J«rs 
Ch&nd  Beebee  in  the  fort.  318w  Biai-»tt 
tiie  queen,  and  revolta,  318.  Attexsix* 
to  oppoae  the  Hoghok,  bat  eacapwa  so 
Joonair,  818 

Neilgherry  moontafna,  t 

Keill.  Colonel  James,  goes  to  Bmares, 
with  the  Ist  Madras  FoaiHets,  Ti-L 
Joined  by  Havelocfc  at  Allahabad,  77^ 
PuU  the  Stkhs  oat  of  the-  fort,  7V^ 
Left  in  command  at  Cawnpoor.  7ST. 
His  arts  there,  787.  Killed  by  a  cbaee 
shot.  739 

Nerbudda  river,  8 

Newspaper,  the  lint  native,  pnMiiiied  ia 
India,  599 

Nichobion,  Captain,  hia  priosilTniM  ia 
Bengal,  898 

Nicholson,  Coknel,  foTlowa  tt»  0"tiy 
mutineers  from  MmtUn,  and  pnsLisHifs 
tlwm,  723.  Disarms  the  rniitmo^ 
Sepoys  at  Umrittir,  .730.  Paat^rs 
them  at  Sealkote,  7U0,  732.  Joins  zhe 
commander-in-chief  heCore  Dehly,  TS. 
Defeats  a  force  at  Nnjnf^gorh.  72*. 
Leads  an  assaulting  ootamn  at  the 
Kaahraete  gate  of  Dehly,  740.  Ki&ed, 
740 

NIooUs,  8h>  Jasper,  oesnnsandv-in- 
chlef,  ordered  to  evacuate  Aljghanistiia, 
666 

Nikosiir,  yonnger  aon  of  Prinoe  Akbff, 
rebdlioa  in  his  f avoor,  86S 

Niaam,  the.  See  Niam  Ally ;  Salabst 
Jung;  Siknnder  Jah 

Nisam  Ally  naurps  bis  hrother  Salabc: 
Jong's  authority.  488.    Olwa  up  tbe 
great  seal  and  aooepts  the  govemita^.: 
of  Hyderabad,  438.    Flies  to  Bocrtar- 
poor,  438.    His  contest  with  his  tTnc h-r 
Salabut  Jung.  448.    His  artillerv  ofl^.^  r 
Ibrahim  Khan  Gardee,  445.     Repu >-9 
Janoojee  Bh6day,  448.    Takes  Aut^j'- 
gnbad,  and  marches  to  Hyderatad.  44-'<. 
Becomes  minister,  and  the  contest  SK-t- 
tied,  446.    Marches  with  ha  brorbtf 
against  the  Pfehwah.  446.    Drfea*<n, 
447.    Makes  peace.  447.    Jcrfns  his  t^» 
ther  Salabut  Jung  againict  tbe  M^b- 
rattas,  464.    Dethrones  and  pot»  bis 
brother  to  death,  464.     Defeated  br  tt- 
Mahrattas,  467.    Whom  he  joim.'uri 
attacks  Berar,  467.     Makes*  a  tiv«:/ 
with  the  English  reitpectiag  the  N  r 
thern  Circars,  468.    Join*  the  Kn?:vt 
and  captures  Bangalore  and  tvt»am 
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Foligan,  4€8.  His  intrignM,  468.  Joins 

Hyder  Ally  afntlnst  the  English,  4C8. 

Tliej  atUck  CoUmel  Smith,  468,  469. 

But  an  defeated,  469.    Negotiates  with 

Smith,  469.    ATOwedly  negotiates  with 

lladras,  469.     MoTement   of  Bengal 

troops  into  his  dominions,  469.  Forced 

to  recum  to  Beeder,  and  oede  more 

territoiy  to  the  Hahrattaa,  487.    His 

reputed  slUanoe  with  HyderAlljand 

wUh  the  Hahrattaa,  494.    Sfltat  cl  Sir 

Thomas  Bombold's  tieatj  with  fias41ut 

Jong  on  the  Nixam,  499.    His  neutra- 

ntr  ■ecarad  by  Mr.   Hastings,  008. 

Jouui  the  Hahrattas  against   Tippoo 

Sooltan,  619.    Sarrenders  the  Onntoor 

Stroar.  621.     Bends    an  embaaqr  to 

Tippoo,  631.    Joins  the  BngUsh  a^Unst 

Tippoo,  683.    His  traitonms  oonduct, 

636.    Operations  of  his  troops,  638. 

TiMir  nselesmeas.  638.    Hk  disputes 

with  the  Mahrattas,  680.    Befnsal  of 

bis  application  t^  Sir  John  Shore,  680. 

Bejects  the  Hahratta  claims,  and  goes 

to  WW,  681.    Defeated  a6Xuidlah,  681. 

Bxaotttes  a  bomiUating  treaty,  681. 

BiamiaBsa  the  Bnglish  brigade,  683. 

BebeUion  of  hia  son.  Ally  J4h,  683. 

Who  poisons  himself,  683.    Condudes 

tba  traaty  of  Hhar,  636.    Proposal  of 

the  PMiwah  to  attack  him,  687.    Oon- 

oludea  a  new  traaty  with  the  BngUsh, 

646.    AdTantagcs  gained  by  him,  646. 

Hia  death,  669 

Kiaam  Khan,  elected  king.    OwBlkimder 

Lody 
Kiaam  Shah  Bahmnny,  tnooeedi  to  the 
throne  of  the  Deooan,  173.  Care  be* 
stowed  oo  him  by  his  mother,  173.  Hia 
Ungdoan  invaded  by  the  Hindoos  of 
Wonrngnl,  178.  And  l^  the  Sooltaa 
of  Halwah,  178.  Who  k  oonpeUed  to 
retreat,  178.  Hiaam  Bhah'i  aaddfln 
death,  174 
Kioun  Shahy  dynasty  of  Ahmednnggv, 

307-311,806-816.    Bodofthe,839 
Viaam-ood.deen,  liaier  of  the  King  of 
Dehly,  101.    Bneooiages  the  King  la 
debaacherr,  101.    Poisoned,  101 
Viaam-ood-aeai,  Jim,  King  of  BiDda, 

167 
Viaam-ood-deen  Nnnda,  J4m,  aocoeada  to 
the  throne  of  BInde,  166.  InTaalooi  of 
the  Toorkomana  of  Kandahar,  168.  Hk 
death,  168 
Hiaam-ooUHoolk,  a  noble  of  the  Daeoan, 
poto  Khwalah  Jehan  Tbork  to  death, 
174.  AttaokB  and  takes  K«hrla,  174, 
194.  Killed,  194 
Btaam-ooLMoolk  Aaof  JAh,  Chla-KlifUch 
Khan  rswaided  with  the  title  of,  868, 
866.  Made  Ticeroy  of  the  Deocan,  866. 
FaTOors  the  Kolapoor  party  In  the 
atate,  866.  Removed  to  the  gortem- 
neotof  MoorAdabad,866.  And  to  that 
of)falwab,869.  Hk  Tlgomr  in  Deooan 
affain,  870.  ICarohea  into  that  pro. 
870.     TikM  AaMecgnrh  and 
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Boortaanpoor,  and  defeats  the  Imperial 
forces,  870.  Joined  by  other  imperial- 
kt  commanders,  871.  The  Empcmr 
and  Hoosdn  Ally  march  against  him, 
871.  Congratulates  the  emperor  on  Ms 
aocoeas,  873.  Becomes  Tizier,  872. 
Arrires  at  Dehly,  and  flode  intrigues 
against  him,  872.  Appointed  to  the 
Ticeroyalty  of  Ouserat,  878.  Marchee 
there,  873.  OTercomes  Hyder  Kooly 
Khan,  878.  Returns  to  Dehly,  878. 
Bffects  of  hk  return,  878.  Resigns 
oflloe  as  vlxier  and  proceeds  to  the 
Deooan,  as  lieutenant  of  the  empire, 

878.  Plot  formed  against  him  at 
Dehly,  874.  Moobarls  Khan  iient  against 
him,  874.  Who  k  kUlcd  in  action,  874. 
Marches  southwards  and  takes  Gol- 
condah  and  Hyderabad,  874.  Deprived 
of  hk  Ticeroyalty  of  Goserat  and  Mai- 
wah,  874.  Hk  sucoewfol  intriguea 
agalnat  the  Mahrattas  876.  Comes  to 
an  agreement  with  the  PiSahwah.  876. 
Negotiates  with  the  emperor,  and  takes 
command  of  the  army,  878.  Meets  the 
MahiattM  at  Bhop^,  878.    Retreate, 

879.  Makea  the  conTention  of  ber6nj, 
879.  Betoms  to  Dehly,  381.  Leaves 
hk  son  in  charge,  and  goes  to  the  Doc- 
can,  881.  Sufqiioioos  conduct  of  hk 
aeoond  son,  881.  Supports  the  Pesh- 
wah's  claims  at  oourt,  888.  Rebellion 
of  hk  second  son,  Kasir  Jung,  in  the 
Daocan,  888.  Which  ho  suppresivs, 
and  arranges  the  affairs  of  the  Comatic, 
884.  Declines  the  offer  of  visler  to  t)ie 
Bmperor  Ahmed  Shah,  886.  H  k  great 
age,  886.  Appoints  Anwur  Sahib  Ka- 
wab  of  the  Camatio,  400.  Hk  death, 
886  ^96 

Nlsam-ool-MooIk  Bhelrv,  chief  of  the 
Deooany  par^,  176.  Hk  plot  a«ain»t 
the  mii^ater  Khwaja  Mahroood  tiiwan, 
176.  Whose  death  he  procures,  177. 
Decomea  prime  minkter,  180.  Hk 
origin  and  career,  180, 181.  Meditates 
lndBpendflnce,181.  Put  to  death.  181,307 

Noor  Jehia,  her  origin,  831 .  Married  to 
the  BmpTor  Jeh&agcer,  831 .  Honours 
paid  to  her,  831.  Her  decorous  and 
nagnifloent  oonit,  821.  Death  of  her 
father,  838.  Her  intrigues,  833.  Her 
Jealousy  of  Mohubnt  Khan,  834.  At^ 
taoka  ifohnbut  Khan's  camp,  and  en- 
deavours to  reecue  the  emperor,  824. 
Ber  danger,  836.  Fails,  and  voluntarily 
Joins  him,  836.  Her  sucoonf  ul  plot  to 
retoaae  him,  886.  Sends  Mohubnt 
Khan  agalnat  Prince  Shah  Jehan,  326. 
Retires  into  privacy,  886.  Her  aubse- 
qoent  Ufa,  886 

Nooanit  Khan  Toghluk  attempta  to  ob- 
tain the  throne  of  Dehly,  181.  Bzpelled 
from  the  dty,  133, 138 

Koronha,  Oarda  de,  Portagnesa  Tieeroy 
ia  India,  protects  the  Prince  Abdoolla, 
or  MnUoo  Khaa,  383.  Befnaoa  to  give 
him  op,  383 
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Vortfa,  Lord,  hk  tmnmHom  with  tlN 
Compuiy,  479 

North-west  iMusg*  to  IndJa,  cul/  en- 
deavonn  to  find  a,  984 

North-west  prOTinoes,  land  setUement  of 
the,  under  the  sniiointendenoe  of  If  r. 
Robert  Merlins  Bird,  €S7,  638.  Bsta- 
bUshed  as  a  fourth  pnMaicjt  *nd  Sir 
Charles  HetoalfB  appointed  fbat  gOTsr- 
nor,  689 

Nortcm,  Captain,  hifl  datachment  drlTsn 
in  by  the  Bnzmeae,  60ft 

Vott,  Qeneral,  captunt  KhalAt,  846. 
Unable  to  adTanoe  on  Kabool,  648. 
Defeats  the  Insurgents  at  Kandahar, 
6ftl.  The  Bar!  of  EUenboroogh's  dis- 
patdi  to  him,  656.  Leaves  Kandahar, 
656.  His  march,  6ft7.  Defeats  Shnnuh- 
ood-deen,  and  blows  up  the  foctiffloa- 
tions  of  Ghuzny,  658.  Brings  awaj 
the  gates  of  Somn&th,  658 

Nowgoog,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at,  736 

NueTa,  Juan  de,  his  expedition  to  India, 
318.  Trades  with  Cannanore,  916. 
Defeats  the  fleet  of  the  Zamorln  of 
Calicut,  916.    Returns  home,  918 

Knjeeb-ood-Dowlah,  appointed  to  oom- 
maud  the  imperial  army,  4J9.  Super- 
seded by  the  Tisier,  499.  Protects  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Dehly,  488.  Besieged 
in  Dohly,  but  escapes,  447.  DriTes 
CrOTlnd  Punt  across  the  Gangos,  448. 
Defeats  Duttajee  Sindia,  448.  His 
independence,  451.  His  territory  and 
capital  city,  451.  Induces  the  Hahrat- 
tas  to  raise  the  siege  of  DeUy,  476. 
Defeated  by  the  Mahrattas,  477 

KuJoeb  Khan,  RohiUa  chief,  plundered  by 
the  Mahrattas,  477 

Kujm-ood-Dowlah,  aecond  son  of  Meer 
Jaffl^,  becomes  Nawib  of  Bengal,  461. 
Hands  over  the  military  defteice  of 
Bengal  to  the  Company,  469, 468.  His 
death,  464 

Kujnf  Khan,  resumes  office  as  minister  at 
Dehly,  508.  Expels  the  gaxriaons  of 
the  Mahrattas,  508.  ms  snooessea 
a^^ainst  the  J4ts,  608.    His  death,  606 

Nujnfgurh,  defeat  of  the  Sepqy  mutineea 
at,  789 

Nnldroog,  battle  near,  196.  The  fortifl- 
cations  of,  renewed  by  King  Ally  AdU 
Shah,  998.  Ceded  to  BngUsh  manage- 
ment, 697.  ProTinoe  of,  restored  to  die 
Nisam,  771 

Knndidzoog,  taken  bj  Loid  Comwallis, 
634 

Nnndkoomar,  his  charges  against  Mr. 
Hastings,  486.  Found  guilty  <tf  foxgory, 
and  executed,  486 

Knnjer&j,  r^cnt  of  Mysore,  assists  Ma- 
homed Ally,  408.  His  claims  abandoned, 
416.  His  dominions  invaded  by  the 
PMiwah,  416.  Compromlaes  the  de- 
mands of  the  P^ahwah,  446 

Knrgoond,  Rajah  of,  murders  Mr.  Man- 
son,  761.  The  fort  of,  captured  and 
diamantlad,  761 


0O7 

Nniiteg  Dfo,  Sa^  of  BtnwWkhBBd,  has 

insuTTBCtlon,  SM 
Nursing  RAi,  Rajah  o(  KSola,  makes  an 

incursion  into  Berar,  166.    Defaated  Xsj 

King  Feroae  Shah  of  the  Doocaa.  1^ 

167 
Nuisinga,  Bajah  of,  radaoed  by  Soottaa 

Mahomed  Shah  IL  of  the  Deoeaa.  1T5 
Nuninga,  or  Nursing,  Rid,  hia  cwicuy 

conquered  by  the  Mahomedau,  111 
Nuaeeb,   son   of   Allit^xxi-deai   Ptert^, 

racoeeds  to  the  throne  of  Bengal,  l^i 
NuBseer  Khaa,  King  of  K-handmh, 

war  against  the  Decoan,  ld9. 

169 
Nnsseer  Khan,  derated  to  the  tfarooe  cf 

Ouaerat,  391.    But  deposed  in  favour  ef 

his  brother,  991 
NusBBsrabad,  mutiny  of  tfaa  Oeyufs  a^ 

794 
Nussur  Mahomed,  Baikh  tnuoflecred  fey 

the  omperor  to,  880 


OCHTERLOKT,  Ootond  (afterward 
Genetal  Sir  David),  hla  gallBist  (^ 
tenoe  of  Dehly,  661.  AjdraBoee  to  ttre 
banks  of  the  SntiBFJ,  aiMl  dedans  Sirhisi 
under  the  pratacciaa  of  tbe  BrisbA 
goveimment,  668.  Hia  poaitlua  fa  the 
Goorfcha  war,  677.  OfaCaitta  oely  par- 
tial snooSBS,  678.    Anknir  of  his  tro&TS. 

679.  Opens  ttie  aeooiid  oan&pajgB.  5T9. 
Marches  on  Khatmandoo,  aad  compel 
the  Ohoorkas  to  exacufto    a  trearr. 

680.  Thanked  and  votad  a  pffwiim,  iiA 
Commands  the  naerre  near  DdUy.  6ni. 
Obtains  the  Platin  artillery  vrtthcci 
bloodshed,  694.  His  pwparatioas  » 
attack  Bhnr^MMT,  609.  Ordered  by  the 
govemor-geDieral  to  recall  hia  troops 
and  proclamatiflo,  609.  tj—^im^^  ^^ 
dies  of  a  brokn  heart,  C09 

O'Hanlon,  Captain  Prinze,  «t  tte  tatttie 
of  Fenwe  Sh&er,  671 

Omar,  the  Caliph,  founds  Boaaon,  76 

Omiohund,  the  banker,  ooodncta  the  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  between  thaNav:«b 
and  the  Bnglish,  496.  BeoofBea  priiae 
advisor  to  the  Nawih,  498.  Hfe  par. 
in  a  conspiracy  against  tha  Na«-ais 
481.  A  falae  treaty  made  with  hiiu 
481.    Diee  an  idiot,  483 

Oodia,  fort  of, taken  Iqr  Mahonwid  Gboory, 
90 

Oodgeer,  trea^  of,  466 

Oodipoor,  Rana  of,  hiaprovi]M»B  restored, 
698 

Oody  Singh,  Rana,  loaes  Chittores,  S6S 

Oodypoor,  Buocessfnl  campaign  of  ^« 
imperisl  foroes  in,  831.  8nbcai«nn  .i 
the  Rana,  who  is  created  a  noUe  <jI  iJ« 
empire,  821.  One  of  the  Rajpoot  stato*, 
469 

Ooj^n,  city  of  I  taken  by  AltmJsh,  a&l 
the  Hindoo  Idols  destroyed,  96.  rr- 
capital  of  Malwah  under  the  Hladoi) 
njahsi  188.    The  Mat  of  learning  aaJ 
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140.    Defeat  of    Bajah  Jej  i 
Biagb  near,  885 

Oolpiir  ceded  to  the  Englidi,  488 

OomAjee  Nalk,  hie  inaaiTBCtiaOy  616. 
Arrated  and  poniahed,  616 

Oomdnt-ool-Oomimh,  Naw4b  of  tiie  Cer- 
natlc,  hie  tzaitorooe  conespondenoe 
with  Tlppoo  BooUan,  U8,  Hit  death, 
M8 

Oofnnr,  fborfh  eon  of  Alla>ood-deen  KhQiy. 
aoooeedaasKingofDehly,lll.  Depceea 
and  blinded.  111 

Ooraone,  aboriginal  tribe  of,  86, 87 

OoTOhia,  battle  of,  896, 806 

Ooa-Shork,  Boottan  of  Joonpoor,  ftwiidi 
Um  Shuricy  djnastj,  188.  8te  JrtaAa, 
Kwajab 

Ooa-Solateen  Foorbj,  Slog  of  Bengal, 
161 

OoMWtta  ceded  to  the  ICahratta,  476 

Ooaioor,  defeat  of  Oolonel  Wood  t^  Hydar 
AUj  at,  478 

Qplam,  regulation  for  the  legidatton  of 
the  cnde  in,  of  Malwah,  631 

Ortna,  4.  Conqoered  bj  Bakta  Baha, 
M.  Invaded  by  Mahmnnd  Shah  of 
Joonpoor,  168.  Again  invaded  bv 
Booeein  Shah,  and  forced  to  pay  tri- 
bute, 164.  Invaded  tv  Xahomed  8bah 
H.  of  the  Beocan,  176.  Retained  by 
SAwood  Khan,  366.  Bnt  rererte  enbae- 
qnently  to  the  Emperor  Akbnr,  366. 
Geded  by  Aliverdy  Khan  to  the  Hah- 
mttae,  898.  The  great  flunine  in,  in 
1866,  779.  Scheme  fbr  the  irrigation 
of,  780,  788.  Lord  Napler'a  meararei 
for  the  relief  of  the  people,  70S 

Ormos  taken  by  the  Portugme,  888. 
Who  eract  a  fort  there,  898 

Onuunenti  of  Hlndooe  aad  ICahomedaaa, 
14 

OfT,  Captain,  raecne  of  hli  widow,  76f 

OebocDB,  Ueat.,  Witorei  order  in  Bewah, 
761 

<yflhanghBeinri  'Dr,  (now  Sir  WHliam), 
eetautohei  dectrio  telegn^  oommnni- 
eatlon  in  India,  600 

Ortaod  India  Oompany,  fonnatloii  and 
withdrawal  of  the,  8M 

Othman  Ohoory,  Pnnoe,  of  ICalwah,  m6 
iiide  by  the  vlsler,  143 

Ondb,  ChalAkya  dyneety  of,  68.  Shqjah- 
ood-Dowlah  becomcB  vlMroy  of,  481. 
Attempts  of  the  vixier  to  aeeert  the 
imperial  aothority  over  it,  431.  Iti 
inaqyendenoe,  461.  Treaties  with,  ah* 
rogated  by  the  OomicU  of  Calcutta, 
406.  Offlcert  of,  eettled  by  Lord  Corn- 
waOii,  630.  State  of,  in  1797. 684.  AJEalre 
of,  adjniited  by  Haniueei  Wellealey,  649. 
Tiiited  by  Lord  Amhent,  611.  Mr. 
ICaddock's  acoonnt  of  the  condition  of, 
In  1681, 639.  Ite  contJnned  mi^oTem- 
ment,  639.  Qoeetfon  of  the  nicceedon 
to  tha  throne  of,  686.  Yarious  dalma, 
686.  NeelrHX)d.DowIah  finally  en- 
throned, 686.  Condition  of  the  king- 
706.   Ohanct«  of  the  king,  706. 
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Bepeated  wamingi  given  hiro,  706. 
OfDcial  minntee  on  the  qtMstion,  706. 
Opinions  of  the  governor-general,  Sir 
John  Low,  and  Colonel  Sleeman,  706. 
Opinion  in  England,  707.  Annexed 
bv  prodamation  to  British  India,  707. 
IClstakes  of  the  government  in,  733. 
DinfCection  In,  733.  Mutiny  of  native 
regiments  in,  733.  Xventa  of  the 
Sepov  mutiny  in,  736.  Lord  Canning's 
proclamation  respecting,  763.  The  T»> 
lookdars  of,  763.  Sir  James  Ontrun's 
remoDStzmnce  against  the  proclamation, 
768.  Irrigation  works  in,  788.  Act 
rdating  to  the  rights  of  cultivators  tn« 

787,  788 

Onselay,  Sir  Oore,  sent  by  England  m 
pemuuient  envoy  to  Penrta,  669 

Ontram,  Lieatenant  (afterwards  Sir 
James),  his  success  in  reclamation 
of  the  Bheels,  616.  Fntsnes  Dost  Ma- 
homed into  the  mountains,  644.  His 
nport  respecting  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
Binde,660.  Meeta  them  at  Hyderabad, 
661.  Befuses  his  share  of  Sinde  prlae 
money,  661.  His  oommentary  on  *  The 
Conquest  of  Sinde,'  677.  Assumes  the 
command  of  the  army  sent  against 
Ftnla,  718.  Defeats  the  Persians  at 
Bomrioon,  718.  Attach  Mohamrah, 
714.  Peace  concluded,  714.  Jolna 
Havelock,  and  marches  to  Lukhnow, 

788.  Which  Is  relieved,  788.  As- 
sumes the  command  in  Lnkhnow, 
744.  His  operations  against  the  rebels 
outside  the  dty,  747,  749.  Attscked 
1^  tlie  coemy  in  force,  but  defeats  them, 
760.  Clean  the  defences  north  of  the 
dtjt  761.  Carries  the  iron  bridge  and 
ths  Mooeee  B4gh,  763.  His  remon- 
strance  against  Lord  (Manning's  pro- 
rlamatJon  reroecting  Ondh,  768.  Which 
Is  disarmed,  768.  Number  of  anns  ool* 
tooted,  768.    His  death,  769 

Owda-NnUa,  Maer  (3assim  defeated  at, 
460 

Owsah,fMof,186 

Ozanden,  Mr.,  preaent  at  Stvales^s  en- 
thronement, 846.  Sent  as  ambassador 
to  ttvBjee,  with  whom  he  makes  a 
tnat7,891 


P ACHE  00,   Doarte,  left  to   defend 
Coohin,  330.    Defeats  the  Zamorin'a 

ftnces,  330, 331 
Padshah  Bcebee,  daughter  of  Ally  AdU 

Shah  II.  of  Beeiapoor,  844.    Dilute 

reganling  her,  846.    Her  nobis  oon- 

duct,  846 
Paitan,  capital  dty  of,  79 
P61i  dynasty  of  Bengal,  69 
Palar  river,  8 
PAlgautche^,  reduced  by  Cdond  Fuller- 

ion,  606.    Sorrenden  to  Oeoaral  Ma* 

dows,  839 
P6U  language  first  cultivated,  80 
FaOian,  aboriginal  noe  of,  87 
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FttUbotlM,  ancient  city  of,  49  I 

Palmer,  Measra.  WUliam,  and  Co.,  ert^ 
bushed  M  bMkew,  601.  Ixffld  .bcty 
iBcs  to  the  NUam's  ndntater,  601. 
Their  honae  anppreaiwd.  602.  Caoaes 
of  their  Inaolyency,  603.  Diacuaaions 
in  ParUament  and  in  the  Coart  of 
PronrietorB  reapccting  their  affairs,  624 
Palmer,  Colonel,  annrendera  Gbusny  to 

the  Afghana,  651 
P4m  NaXk  of  WaUng^rah,  nlb^  JM. 
Bfforta  to  reduce  him,  852,  856.  The 
defile  of  Waking6rah  taken  by  atorm, 
856.  But  the  Nalk  retiree  to  Soorpoor 
or  Shorapoor,  866.  Aasietod  lay  Dnn- 
najee  Jadow,  856  «  ,  v  '   # 

Pand4»  Dfe  RM,  become!  ^^  J^ 
Beeianuggcr,  190.  Hia  var  with  the 
Bahmuny  kingdom,  190.  M«kea  peace 
with  the  Moalcma,  191.  His  death,  191 
Pandoo  Nnddee,  defeat  of  tha  rebel 
Bepoyaat,  786  .    *x.-    •- 

Pandyan  dynasty,  66.'  Account  of  the,  67 
Paniput,  bittles  of,  187. 331,  266,  449 
Pantheon,  the  Hindoo,  81  ^  ^    . .  .    ^ 
Paradia,  M.,  attacks  Fort  St.  David,  but 

fails,  402  ^     ,^  ,    ., 

Pat4ns,  their  origin,  660.  Thrir  resUeee- 
nees  and  fleroeneaa,  669.  Their  pre- 
datory  movementa  under  Ameer  Khan, 

669 
Patna,  rebellion  in,  put'down,  437.  Be- 
sieged by  the  Prince  Royal  and  his 
allies,  488.  But  abandoned  by  them, 
439.  The  Emperor  Bhah  Allnm  driven 
from  before,  466.  He  returns  and 
beeiegea  It,  456.  But  U  completely 
defeated,  456.  MoBsacre  of  Engliah 
prisoner^  at,  459.    6ei»d  by  Mr.  Ellis, 

459 
Pitun,  battle  near,  629         ^_,^, ,    _^ 
Pawfijignrh  captured  by  the  Brfush,  656 
Peach,  Colonel,  subdues   the   Northern 
CircaiB,  and  Invades  the  Kiaam's  do- 
minions, 469 
Peacock,  Mr.  (now  Six  Barnes),  brings 
forwaxd  Mr.  Macanlay*s  penal  code,  712 
Peaoock-throne  of  Dehly  carried  off  by 

the  Persians,  880  .       , «,. 

Peat,  Captain,  at  the  storming  of  Obuiny, 

648 
PeeL  Captain  Sir  William,  gains  a  vlctoiy 

over  the  rebel  Sepoys  at  Kijwah,  but 

Ulled,  744, 752  ,        ^  ^    , 

Peelajee  OAlkwar,  obtaloB    he  grant  of 

chouth  of  Onzerat,  876.    Aasaaainated, 

876 

Peer  Mahomed,  grandson  of  Tcimoor, 
invades  India,  123.   Captures  Mooltan, 

122 

Pegu,  Maior  Hill's  defanoe  of,  688.  An- 
nexed to  British  India,  694 

Penaar  river,  8 

Penal  oode,  commenced  by  Mr.  Macauiay, 
712.    Tried  in  some  localities,  712 

Ptoninsniar  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  snooeH  and  importaaoe 
of  the,  631 


Penk5Ddah,    the    Beeianuggv    dyaactr 
aettles  for  a  time  at,  iUmk    Joi&a  ^^ 
mednogper     atrauut    6<r«japoor,    S/n. 
War  between  tbe  Bajah  of,  and  Uo4- 
condah,  318 
Penny,  Brigadier,  at  ChiIliaawmDa3&,  «^ 
Feriplua,  mention  of  the  Pasdyaa  dy- 
nasty in  the,  66 
Perron,  M.,  at  tbe  battle  of  KhTodibSu 
631.    Cornmands  Siodia'a  tacaa^  5i& 
Bedgns,556 
Persia,  trade  of  the  EngUah  with,  cstar 
bUshad,  888.     East  India  Gompacv  t 
posBeesions  in,  895.    Embassy  to.  »«£ 
by  Loid  WeUedey.  549.    MIseiobb  $^s 
by   Lord   Minto   to,   5«9.     Sir   IK^ 
Ouseley  appointed  permanent   ^btcj-, 
669.    War  dedaied  by  Great  Br^^ii 
against,  718.    Events  of  the  war,  '*'»^ 
714.    Peace  oonclud<r>L  714 
Persian  Gulf,  piracy  in  the,  rnxs^neaei 

by  tbe  British,  570 
Persians  invade  and  take  Kandahar,  «^ 
Their  intrigues  in  Afic^oani-iaji,  C^. 
Besiege   Uerit,  but  tbe  si^ire   r&i'x^i. 
639.    Their  intrigues  with  KaiaraD  d 
Her«t.6U 
Pert&b  Bao  Oooaur,  arajee's   seomi, 
defeats    the    impoial  foroea    in  Ij: 
Deooan,  841.    nnnders  the  oonnt^  af 
Beejapoor,  844.    Killed,344 
Pertab  Singh  murdered,  668 
Fert&)]garh    fortified    by    Svajee.   ^^^^ 
Who  destroys  a  Beqapoor  amy  c«ar, 

388    : 

PeabAwur  taken  by  Subooktupen.  >. 

Defeat  of  the  mited  Hindoo  force*  xt, 

83.    Invaded  by  Mahomed  Gboo«y.  9l, 

Occupied  by  Bonjeet  Singrh,  637.    Wh^ 

is  defeated  by  the  Afghans,  637.  Mutbij 

of  the  akh  contingent  at,  651.    rr> 

poeal  of  Chatter  Singh  to  deliver  .i? 

the  dty  to  the  Af^hana,  6^    Tfs 

Sepoy   mutineers   at,    dtaanned,  7?3. 

MnthiyoCtheSepoyaatyTSO.   Puzsaccl 

and  destroyed,  731 

Peah6ra  Singh,  adopted  son  of  'Bxit^ 

Siuigh,  rebels,  669.    Tidcen  and  pB&  u 

death, 669 

Pteh  w^  or  chief  minister  of  state  <rf  the 

Mahrattas,  366.    HIa  poaaesBions,  4^t 

Intrigues   ef  the  office  of,  635,  &j«b 

Duration  of  the  anthoritr  of  the,  hsl 

Set  Amrut ;  Bajee ;  BaHa^  ;  Mah^ 

Karrain ;  Bughonath  B4o 

Petma,  an  Armeniaii,  in  ICeer  CBB8i&*! 

service,  460 
Phillour,  Sepoj  outbreak  |j—twil«l  at, 

733 
Picton,  Colonel,  oommaada  H.JL  lt±. 

regiment  at  Travancore,  &n 
Pigott.  Lord  (formerly  Mr.),  aoit  oot  » 
prudent  of  the  Conndl  of  Madis'^ 
497.  Artuiges  Tanjore  aflEairs,  i<. 
Arrested  and  confined,  497.  Onkr^i 
home,  but  dies,  497 
PindhAreea.  or  Patin  irregular  baneB*^. 
670.   Loard  Minto's  mfiaBuxas  ag&ia^ 
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bem,  <74.  DoaoUtlon  and 
racusei!  by  tbeir  depndatioiis,  574.  Eb- 
nN?ed  ^  the  Peshwah  against  the 
British,  679.  Their  proceedlngi  la 
1815,  MS.  Their  onieltiei  and  rapid 
uovementa,  684,  fiS5.  Their  third  irrap- 
;ion,  686.  Snd  of  their  career,  693, 
!^94 

ply,  BngUah  tmotory  fbnnded  at,  888 
racy  on  the  weltern  coast  of  India, 
operattona  to  i«>pre«,  416, 417.    8ap- 
prevlon  of,  la  India  and  the  Peniaa 
Golf,  670 

tt.  Mr.,  hia  India  BIU,  616 
aasy,  battle  of.  439, 480 
Iny,  hialiat  of  Indian  UnflB,  41 
xxx^  Admizml,  defeats  the  mraodi  fleet 
on  the  Corrwnandel  ooaat,  44L    And 
again  off  TMnoomalee,  443 
>lice  administration,  ineOoleiK^  and 
opprasdon  of  the,  in  tioni  ICinto's  time, 
676 

oligars  redooed  by  Niaam  Ally,  468 
ollock.    General,   fotxws    the  Khyber 
pass,   664.     And  reUerea  Jellalabad, 
<»64.    Opposes  the  policy  of  the  goTe»> 
cor-genecal,  666.    Marehes  on  Kahool, 
€66.    His  skUful  operationa.  667.   De- 
feats Akbor  Khm  at  Tteaan,  667. 
Oocapies  KabodI,  667 
olwhde.  Brigadier,  deflBats  the  Bapoy 
mntineen  at  Agra,  783 
ondiohenry,  Freodi  setUenent  farmed 
at,  894.   Bericged  by  the  Xn^h,  hot 
fails,  408.    Traaty  of,  41lTThe  only 
pnawaslon  nmaining  to  the  French, 
448.     Besieged  by  Ootond  Honson, 
The  oommand  wsoaned  by  Ooota, 
BnnvBdan,  444.    Dispota  as  to 
the  possealon  of  the  fbrt,  444.    The 
fortifications  raaed  to  the  groond,  446. 
Besieged '  and  tatam  1^  Sir  Hector 
IConro,  and  the  fortiflcatlaos  dartrojsd, 
497.    BarvBadera  to  Oolonal  Bxaith- 
waite,6S8 

*oniany,  the  Portognesa  noelTed  by  tha 
Zamorin  at,  316.  Gannon  artol  by  Ca* 
bral,318 

*oona,  defsat  of  the  ICahratta  army  at, 
418.  Plundered  and  partly  burnt,  466. 
Srants  at,  in  1798,  68MM.  Biot  and 
slaughter  In  the  c!ty«  687.  Beported 
thrMt  of  Ajnmt  BAo  to  bom  the  dtyf 
864.  Surrooaded  by  British  troona,  688. 
Thxeatening  position  of  the  P4sawah's 
troops  at  the  Dnssfaa  festiTal,  688. 
Abandoned  by  the  PAshwah,  who  fllea 
to  Battara.  689.  Occupied  by  the  Bri- 
tish, 689.  Placed  mider  the  gowameot 
ofOaptaiBH.  D.Bob«tMn,688.  Dia- 
aibcUon  at,  769 
?oonda  pass  and  riiant  takm  by  Pklaoa 

Abdoolto  cf  Besjapoor,  388 
Poorby  djnMty.  160-163 
Poomea,  Fiaandal  lUaiatar  «l  Vjienb 
644 


EVMnmdhiir,  traaty  of,  wmnlttdad.  490 
Popbam,  Okptaia  (aflarwwda  (Mtoil)» 


por 

his  gallant  divarsion  against  the  ICah- 
rattas.  494.  Takes  Bidgeghur,  and 
distribntca  tiHj  laos  as  prise  money, 
613 

Population  of  India,  8.  How  diridad,  8. 
Estimated,  9 

Popolation  of  India  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  Bmperor  Akbor,  380.  Of 
British  India  in  1869,  798 

Port  Panning  Company  of  Calootta^ 
abortlTe  scheme  of  the,  779 

Portngnese.  first  mention  of,  in  Onserai 
hist4^,  188.  Their  naval  action  with 
the  King  of  Oaaerat.  188.  Take  and 
retake  Ooa,  198, 199.  Their  enterprise^ 
316.  Prinoe  Henry's  exidoratlona,  316, 
BflbrtB  of  King  John  U.,  316.  Diego 
0am,  316.  Bartholomew  Dias,  316. 
yasoodeQama,316,316,819.  Intrigues 
of  tha  Hoors  against  him,  31 7.  Gabral'a 
▼iait  to  Calicut  and  Cochin,  318.  Juan 
da  Nneva's  expedition,  318.  Determtaia- 
tion  of  the  king  to  sand  larger  expedi- 
tions  to  India,  318.  And  destroy  tha 
Vahmnedan  trade  altogether,  319.  Da 
Gama's  second  expediuou,  319.  Qnar- 
zels  with  the  Zamorin,  who  ia  defeated 
and  sues  Cor  peace,  330.  Albuquerqua, 
330.    A  factory  established  at  Quiloq, 

830.  Doarts  Pachtoo's  deftet  of  tha 
Zamcrin's  armr,  33<L  33U    Lop4  8»> 

'  area's  destmction  of  the  Zamorin's 
fleet,  381.  Arriral  of  Don  Traoda 
Almeida,  331.  ComUnation  of  na- 
tive  poweia  against  ttao  Portuguese, 

831.  whoee  flaet  is  defeated  at  Chcule, 
333.  Betom  of  Albuquerque,  and  esta- 
blishment of  Ooa  aa  the  Portuguese 
oapital,  333,  338.  Ptrst  Tislt  of  tha 
Portngneee  to  China,  834.  Coodoct  of 
AlbuquerquaTa  sucoeseofs.  334.  Their 
▼lotory  oTsr  the  King  of  Ouaerat  at 
Choula,  381.  Hector  di  BilTieca's  ex- 
ploila,  381.  Deffeat  of  Nnito  da  Cuerpa'a 
eocpeditkm  ^aiiMt  Din,  381.  Which 
returns  to  Ooa,  381.  Joined  by  Prince 
Chaad  of  Onascat,  381.  Pameln  and 
Din  ceded  to  them,  383.  Their  suAr- 
ings  at  Dia,  383.  Oarda  da  Noroq^ 
383.  Inyaidon  of  Oca  by  the  King  of 
Beejapoor.  who  is  rspnlsed,  888.  Com* 
btnation  lonned  against  the  Poata- 
gneeeu  388.  Attacks  upon  Ooa  and 
OboA  defeated,  388.  But  ChAle  taken 
by  tha  Zamorin,  388.  Portugueee 
maritiaie  aapranaqr  dinuted  by  tha 
Dutch,  388.  Character  of  their  actions 
tnladia,384.  Bcfnae  to  take  part  ia 
aatiTe  quarrala,  397.  Attacked  by  the 
KInga  c«  Beejapoor  and  Ahmednoggar, 
800.  Who  are  repnlssd  with  seven 
lorn,  800.  Attacked  by  Sumbhajee, 
848.  Their  war  with  the  Kahiattas, 
897.  Shrink  into  inaignlfloanoa,  466. 
Portuguese  pnawioiii  held  by  British 
detachmanta,  671 

Pottinger,  Capteia,  apuiated  to  the 
fVTecnmait  of  part  of  tha  Pisbwah> 
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domlnioDt,  SM.  Sent  <m  aa  embMvj 
to  8ind0,  6n.  ArraDgM  a  qnairel 
between  the  Ameen  of  Sinde  and  the 
Sikhs,  647.  His  aervioei  in  Sinda,  MS. 
Cxeated  a  faaronet,  644 

Pottinger,  Bdward,  Us  defence  of  Herit, 
689.  Demanded  as  a  hostage  bj  Akbur 
Ktaan,6M 

Fowir,  family  of,  reoeives  a  grant  oC 
chonth  of  Qnaerat,  876 

Powell,  Colonel,  attacks  the  rebel  Sepoys 
at  K4jw»h,  744 

Prshistoilo  nonnments  and  remains  In 
India,  89, 40.    Discovery  of,  40 

PrasB,  Kr.  Adams's  act  respecting  f^«e- 
dom  of  the,  established  by  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  684.  His  act  disapproved  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  684 

Priesthood  of  the  Hindoos.  21 

PrithT  R4i,  Rajah  of  Ajmere,  defeati  the 
Hanomedans  at  Narrain,  91.  Offered 
Islamiam  or  war  by  Mahomed  Goory, 
91.  Defeated  at  Karrain,  and  put  to 
death,  93 

Piitaler,  General,  chases  the  P^shwah 
northwards  to  8holapoor,  A90.  His 
operations  in  the  Western  Ghants,  698 

Productions  of  the  soil  in  India,  fi 

Prome,  city  of,  occupied  by  the  British, 
607.    Captured  by  General  Godwin,  693 

PtOakM,  his  inscription,  68.  Fonndf 
the  ChaMkya  dynasty,  68 

pQlindaka,  King,  bis  temples,  M 

Punj&b,  the,  invaded  by  Mahomed 
Qhoory,  89.  Overran  by  the  Gukkoia, 
^8.  Who  are  punished,  98.  Invaded 
ny  the  Moghnls,  98.  Occupied  by 
l>imoor.  122.  And  pillaged,  1».  Made 
over  by  the  Emperor  Hoomayoon  to 
hit  brother  Kamrin,  284.  Ceded  by 
KamrAn  to  Sh^re  Khan,  287.  Who 
appoints  Khowas  Khan  as  viceroy,  243. 
Hoomayoon's  march  through  the,  261. 
Bebellion  in,  put  down  by  the  Emperor 
Akbur,  361.  Invaded  by  Mahomed 
Hakeem  Mirca,  266.  Insurrection  of 
the  Sikhs  in  the  north  of  the,  860,  861. 
Invaded  by  the  Afghan  king,  Anroed 
Bhah,  886.  Ceded  to  Ahmed  Shah 
▲bdaHy,  490,  461.  Attacked  by  the 
Tlsier,  421.  Invaded  bv  Holkar,  663. 
Consolidated  onder  Bnnjoct  Singh,  667. 
State  of  the,  in  1846,  667.  Prfr- 
oantionary  measures  of  Lord  EUen- 
twrough,  667.  Intrigues  of  the  M&h4- 
rsnee,  683.  Consequent  disaffection, 
683.  Annexed  to  British  India,  687. 
Consolidation  of  the  government  of, 
690.  Mr.  Macaulay's  penal  code  tried 
in,  719.  Condition  of  the,  in  the 
Sepoy  mutiny,  739.  Saved  hv  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  729.  Mntinies  in  several 
plaoes,  780.  The  exhibition  of  local 
loodnoe  and  manufactures  of  the,  776. 
Projected  wmki  of  irrigstion  in  the, 
788.  Act  relating  to  the  rights  of 
coltlvaton  in  the.  788 

PannlAr,  battle  o^  466 


Pufalnda  baooBMi  for  a 
of  AhmednngBcr,  81t. 
King  of  Beejapoor,  «0 
Pnraindah,  fort  ot  186 
PurAshrAm  BbowPntwnxdhi 


tibac^atd 

»ths 


•,494.  Beuanl^cniAatnMflckaT. 
494.  Eeoeivm  leinforoenMBta.  434* 
Joined  by  Captain  Uttle,  OS.  Ixmrn 
and  takes  Dliarwar,  Sit.  Joiaa  Lord 
ComwalUs,  694.  aent  to  the  west, 
634.  Defeats  TIppoo'a  forcaa  at  SSmfio, 
634.  CaDed  np  to  aaaiaL  Holkar  agmiflst 
Sindia,  680.  Tafcea  mmmaTiil  of  tbs 
army  against  the  Kinam,  631.  WboB 
he  defleata,  681.  HIa  part  in  the  in- 
trigoes  fior  the  P6Aiwahahlp«  SU 

Purian,  aboriginal  race  of,  87 

Puiueah,  zebellian  of,  pot  dowBt  ^«. 
NawAb  of,  jolna  the  Emperor  Shah 
AllnmintbB8l«BoC  Patoa.46< 

Purvis,  Prince,  deisated  by  Khan  JAiu 
Lody,  881.  Sent  to  reduce  Shah  J«hML. 
838.  Whom  he  defeata  and  dzivaa  isto 
the  Deocan,  834 

PnrwAndnirah,  Dost  Vahimftwd  (k  fm\iiA 
at,  646 

Pushpamitra,  King,  64, 68 

PnttUla,  Bajah  of,  deoorabed  wtA  tbs 
star  of  India,  771.  Bficonw  a  ooiza- 
oIllor,779 

Pntwuidhnn,  Mahratta  lender,  taMtfSbm 
against  Hytar  Ally,  47S.  OonllKBBda 
his  ertatea,  699 


S2S. 


QUILON, 
Their  fort  boiU  aft,  999 


pAFFLES,  Mr.  (afterwanh  8hr 

*^    fbrd),  appointed  to  the 
tion  of  Java.  678 

Bahim  Khan,  rebels  In  Bengal,  98C.  D*^ 
feated  and  killed  in  action.  S9g 

Bfti  Kurmn,  driven  out  of  Anhnlwaraby 
the  Mahomedans,  106.  His  tamHy  and 
treasure  taken  by  the  conqneroca,  IM 

BaichoTB  Doo&b,  given  to  Prfnoe  Ma- 
homed Bahmnny.  168.  Tkloen  bj  the 
Bajah  of  Beejanugger,  309.  Remmsd 
by  IsmaQ  Adil  Shah,  906.  Foct  of,  vs- 
covered  by  him,  906 

Bailways,  infancy  of,  in  India,  678.  Pro- 
jected by  Lord  Dalbooaie,  C98.  lines 
completed  or  in  progress  In  1858,  7t:«. 
Lines  oonstrncted  or  projeotad  in  1867, 
783 

Bitree,  Bajah  of,  defeated  br  ABa-ood- 
deen  Shah  II.  of  the  Deocaa,  and  ea»> 
pelted  to  pay  tribote.  189 

Baiseen  taken  by  Sh^re  Ehaa,  HI 
And  the  Hindooa  of,  maananul,  941 
Tragedy  in  the  women*aa|iaxtmaats  at, 
393 

B^BoUttb,  Bajah,  pot  to  tedhlir 
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tjA  DAhn,  bit  dominloM  iafadadbj  the 

MahomadaM,  76.    Hk  dMth,  76.    De. 

feat  and  death  of  hit  widow  at  Brah- 

mioabad,  76.    Legend  of  hU  daughter 

and  Kaaitm«  76 

iaja  Tnnogiil,*  or  history  of  Kaah- 

incre«  69 

a jah  Sahib,  proclaimed  bj  the  Frenefa 

KawAb  of  the  Camatio,  441 

ajahmundry  taken    by   fiooltan  ICa- 

bonied  Shah  II.  of  the  Deooan,  176. 

/kwtfTjrf  to  Qoloondah,  617.  Ceded  to 

tte  English.  468 

ajgnrh,  f orttfled  by  Slyajee,  883.  Specie 

•ent  by  him  to,  837.     Besieged  and 

teken  bj  ttie  Ifoghnlt.  860 

sjpootana,  4.  Invaded  by  the  Moghids, 

"Who  are  defeated,  107.    Bedooed  to 

order  by  the   Bmperor  Babur,   388. 

Desolated  by  the  atrugglee  of  nattve 

chlefB,  665.    BsTsged  1^  Ameer  Khan, 

578 

ajpoots,  their  food,  11.    Claim  to  r»> 

present  the  anolent  Ksh^ttryss,  81. 

The  Mahomedans  expelled  from  India 

Xrj  the  Samara  Baipooti,  76.   Defeated 

hj  ^^iwwftH  of  Ohusny,  68.  All  the 
mling  families  of  Northern  India  BaJ- 
voots,  91.  Bebel,  bat  subdued  by  King 
MsslrHMd-deen,  99.  If  ahomedan  tcde- 
ranoe  of  their  wordiip,  184.  Their 
<lefeat  at  Champanafr,  187.  Take 
Mandoo,  but  the  wiKrie  of  their  Rarrison 
put  to  death.  188,  189, 146.  DefSated 
by  Sooltan  Itahmood  Khiljy,and  com* 
peUed  to  pay  tribate,  148.  Bole  of 
the  Soomteas  in  Sinde,  166.  And  of 
the  BoomAnae,  167.  Increase  of  their 
power,  388.  Defeated  by  the  Emperor 
Babnr,  383,  388.  And  in  Ifarwar  bj 
Shin  Khan,  348.  Their  bcaTe  defeooe 
of  Chlttote,  368.  Where  the  defsndeis 
perish,  368.  Join  the  Bmperor  AkbuTt 
and  flght  bT  his  side,  364.  The  Bmperor 
Akbur's  policy  towards  them,  and  its  re- 
sult, 377.  Their  war  with  tiasBrnpsror 
AnrangsBbe,  848.  Their  confbdency 
diawlTSd,  844.  Their  poUtloal  condi- 
tion, 463.  Rebel  and  defeat  Stndla, 
609.  Defeated  by  Sindia,  639.  Their 
states  transferred  to  the  British,  698. 
Preralenoe  of  Infsntldde  among  them, 
6S3 

tarn  Chundor.  Rajah,  joins  the  Mofrtrals 
at  the  battle  of  Soopa,  371.  Kitted, 
371 

LAm  Chunder  Rio,  H6h6«^jahof  Jhan^, 
his  lorslty.  703 

lam  Dm,  Rajah  of  IMcgnxli,  defeated  by 
the  Mahomedans,  104.  And  compelled 
to  psT  Imnwinse  ransom,  104.  His  wifs 
married  to  King  Alla*ood-deen,  106. 
Ulsdsnghter  captured,  109,  HU  treat- 
ment by  the  King  of  Dehly,  109.  Uls 
death. 110 

Jan  Kaniln,  gofstuot  of  Pataa,  rebels, 
487.  Submits,  487.  Besisged  1^  the 
PrinosBoyalaad  his  aUlM,488.   De. 
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feated  tqr  the  Bmperor  Shah  ABuni 
466.  AbaadoBed  by  the  BngUsh,  and 
deepoUed  by  the  NawAb^  468.  Cast 
into  the  Gsngee,  469 

BAm,  Rajah,  placed  on  the  Mshrat»4 
throne,  but  depoeed,  848.  Becomes 
Regent  of  Rajgurh,  860.  Taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Hoghnls,  but  escapes, 
868.  Bstablishee  Us  court  at  Oinjee^ 
which  withstands  a  siege  of  the  Mo- 
ghuls,  863.  Bis  meaauresy  868,  868* 
iteapes  from  Qinjee,  which  is  taken 
by  the  Moghnls,  868.  Pursued  by  them 
to8tngnrh,864.    HU  death,  864 

RAm  Rajah,  or  RAma,  adopted  by  Shao^ 
413,  Rerolntlon  at  Sattara  In  hit 
faroor,  418.  Confined  by  Tsra  Bya, 
418 

RAma,  King  of  Oodh,  his  war  with  Oeyloni 
48.  His  conquest  of  Osyloo,  64.  His 
other  conquests,  64,  66 

Bamanqja,  ooufsiia  the  Bdlal  king  to 
Brahminlsm,  71 

BamAyan,  eidcpoem  of  the,  43 

Bamohunder  RAl,  Rajah  of  Beejanoggv, 
191 

Ramchuader  GkmnAih  dsfaatod  by  Colonel 
Hartley,  494 

Ramgeer  becomes  independent,  198. 
TAken  fay  Ameer  Bereed,  198.  But 
cuotursd  by  AIla-ood<deen  ot  Berar, 

Ramnugger.  indeelslTe  setion  of,  688 

Rnmooeees,  Insorrsction  of,  616 

Bampoor,  Holkar's  right  to,  rsnoonoed, 
664.    Bestored  to  him,  664 

Bampoora,  NawAb  of,  decorated  with  tha 
star  of  India,  771 

RamriJ,  Hindoo  prince  of  Bcjanngger, 
takes  Hahomedan  cavBlry  into  his  ssr- 
▼ice,  396.  AsristttI  by  King  Ibrahim 
AdilShah  to  put  down  a  rerolution. 
896.  Bntsrtalas  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  S9«; 
Killed,  396 

BamrAJ,  BaJah  of  Bsejanugger,  son  of  the 
formsr,  Joins  .Boorhan  Niaam  Shah 
against  the  King  of  Beriapoor,  396. 
Who  Is  compelled  to  pay  him  a  large 
sum,  397.  Joins  Ally  Adil  Shah  in  an 
iuTaslon  of  Ahmednuggsr,  398.  HIA 
interriew  with  Altar  AdU  8hah«  807. 
ComblBation  of  Mahomedaa  kiagi 
against  him,  396,  806. 816.  Hk  letter 
totlkeKlngofQ<)looodah,817.  RsslsU 
the  InTaders.  399.  But  defesAsd  at  the 
bnttleof  TAlikote.  999, 806.  And  taketf 
prisoner  and  beheaded,  800 

RAnA  FecsAd,  BaJah  of  AmerkoCa,  hf6 
hoepttaUty  to  the  Bmperor  Hoomayoon, 
388 

RAnA  Sanka,  dhlet  of  CUttore,  oampalim 
of  the  KIngof  Ooaant  agaliMt,  189, 146» 
HIstrsatmsntof  theKingof  Halwah, 
146 

RAasagnaJee,  fins  sA,  790 

Rangoon,  cspturs  or,  by  Sir  Aichibakt 
Oanpb^  606.    Fort  of,  Wonkarte^ 
Pi?rtlfliititifflis  of,  CMilBiid,68t 
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JJSDER. 


■tranghold,    ttt- 
hf  Um  Britldi, 


r,tMttteof.90f 
ift,   pirate 

turfclfd   sod  MUllUW 

BmHa.  Mahratta  Initiir  "^Tihni  fiiriinit 

Hyder  Ally,  474 
Baatl*,  family  of,  oooflnned  !■  tlicir  «i- 

tatet  by  the  Bxltlih,  699 
Bfttinurfa,  fort  of,  taken  by  air  Hogh  Soie, 

7fiO 
Batta  dynasty  of  fioottiem  India,  73. 

Account  (tf  tbem,  7S.  Ttadr  domlnloBB, 

7» 
Baviai,  King  of  Kaahmam,  hit  cam 
.  temples  at  Ajnnta,  69 
BawUnson,  Major,  at  Kandahar,  fiM 
lUyaootta,  takan  bf  Lord  CXucnwaSIa, 

524 
Bi^yniond,lC.,blidtocii)linto<theKiMffl*a 

army,  681.    At  the  bafctla  of  Kfaurdlah, 

6S1.  Takes  Ally  J  Ah,  who  poiiooa  1dm- 

adf,  6S3.  Hia  foroM  at  Hyderabad,  6W. 

Hie  death,  640 
BaTnor,  Lieatenaat,  aasiato  in  holding 
.  the  anenal  of  Dehly,  731 
Beade,  Mr.,  aoti  for  OoloneL  Fraaer  at 

Agra,  744 
Beading!  and  redtationa  of  the  HIndooi, 

18 
Beed,  Brigadier,  takai  np  the  oomnnd 
.   before  Dehly,  783.    Beaigna,  783 
Beid,   Major,  faUnre  of  his  attack  on 

Dehly,  740.    Woukded,  740 
Bellgion  of  tba  Hindooa,  38.   Sm  Bin- 
.'dooa 
Benand,  Major,  Jolna  HaTdoek  in  hia 

BUUTh  on  Oawnpoor,  788.   Killed  at 

Paodoo  Nuddee,  786 
Bemdoolla  Khan,  of  Beejapoor,  haraaaei 

the  Moghul  beelegon  of  the  dty,  838 
Bennie,  Commodore,  hiaeq»editlon  np  the 

Karoon,  714 
Berenne  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan 

goremmentB,  228.    The  Bmperar  Ak- 

lrar*e  aeBesemant  of  the  land  TeTcnoe 

of  the  empire,  376.    Amonnt^of  hie 

annual  revenue,  379.    Of  the  empire 

nnder  Shah  JehAn,  886.    And  axpandi- 

ture  of  BritUh  India,  799 
Bewah,  political  condition  of,  in  1761, 

463.    Operationa  of  Lieutenant  Osborne 

in,  748.    Order  vetUnred  in,  by  Colonel 

Hinde  and  Captain  Osborne,  761 
BhoUa,  fort  of,  obtained  by  Bh^re  Khan 

•Boor,  343.    Who  rBboilda.it,  343 
Bloe,  cultivation  of,  6.    Gonaidend  aa 

fbod,6,ll 
Blchaida,  Colond,  ooenplea  Aaaam,  606 
BlckatU,  Mr.,  dwdka  tha  Sepoy  nmti- 

neers,  780 
Elvers  of  India,  3, 7 
Beads,  formed  in  India  In  anelanft  timaa, 

60 
BobertB,  General,  his  operations  againat 

the  rebeU  in  Malwah,  761.    Hia  opem- 

tion«  in  Rajpootana,  769 
Bobertaon,  Captain  H.  D.>  aiipoiiitod  to 


of  Poana,686 

Bodaaiow,  attack  on  the  rebel  fan  at, 
768 

Boe,  Sir  Tbomaa,  arrives  la  India  sa 
bgUah  ambaasadafr.  833.  His  nam- 
tlve  of  a  residence  at  the  Brnpoer 
Tfililnyan's  court,  823, 887 

Bohilkhund,  geogniphioalpoidtifla  aC46L 
Indepeadrpoe  of,  461.  Overran  b^  the 
Mahrattaa,  476.  TrnnaactioDa  of  ttm 
Tiller  with  Mr.  HMriwga  for  pasaeasca 
of,  4SS.  Treaty  concluded  bctvcea 
Chflm,  488.  Invaded,  484.  The  w 
eondoded,  484.  Matiny  of  the  Bepcy 
troops  in,  736.  Who  are  rootad  ts  ^ 
Hope  Orant,  749.  Operutioos  agmiast 
the  rebala  in,  768.  Ixxigatioo  votks  ia, 
788 

Rnhinaa,  rebtOkm  of,  sear  Dd^y,  S9> 
|iroaaed,430.  Thrtr4»igin.461.  Their 
independence  nnder  Kojeeb-ood-IknF- 
kh,  481.  Their  tecrltocy  and  cai&tat 
eity*  461.  Rnndered  bj  the  Maht%afc, 
476.  ConvcntioD  made  with  them,  4TT. 
Again  defleated  by  ttie  MAhnttaa.  477. 
Defeated  by  the  vi^er  and  the  Bi^isa, 
484.    Bnd  of  the  war,  484 

Bokh  lOim,  Bhah,  imperial  general,  sees 
on  an  erprditjon  to  KaahoMR,  sc& 
Falb,368 


of  Dehly,  and  coniined,  97. 

by  hia  slater  Bnieea  SDltana,  97 
Bookn  Bhan, 

Dehly,  106. 

Allapood-deen,  107 
Boockhee,  college  flor  eMl 

tranded  at,  779 


by 


dshar  and  Ita  depandsBciea  to  tbe 
Bmpttw  Akbor,  369.  Crantcd  a  Boy« 
of  the  empira,  and  ntada  yytqiaui  d 
Mooltan,368 

Booafcom,  Meer,  Indmwwi  by  Ally  Mwirt 
to  rsaign  his  'turban.*  661.  Procaia 
againat  AUy  MorAd'a  trBaohery,  €61 

Boae,  Sir  Hvgh,  Ida  oporationB  agaSnat 
the  rebel  Sspoya,  748.  Takea  BAtgcr^L. 
760.  Hia  rampiiign  in  Central  India. 
760,  761,  764.  DefMn  the  reb^  tt 
Ourra  Kdta  and  Mnddniqioar,  761.  His 
difficulties,  766.  Bdicrvea  Sangor.  76L 
InvsiCa  Jhan^y,  716.  Defeata  Tantaa 
T6pee  at  the  Betwah,  766.  Taka 
Jhanay  by  storm,  766.  Defeata  tte  i»> 
belB  i«ain  at  Kooneh,  766.  Aia^fif^ 
by  annjiUoka,  766.  Aaaolta  and  cap> 
torse  Kalpy,  766.  His  general  orte. 
766.  MmiohBB  on  OwaUor,  766.  Which 
he  atonna  and  eaptarea,  768.  Bes^iBs 
hia  onmmand,  769.  nraomea  eoosnmD- 
der-in-chlflC,  and  natnm  tha  Umh^h 


paicai,774 
nAkhi 


Boahnn  Akhter,  _ 
Bah*dnrfihah,8DOoeadB  to  the  thntf 
«t  Dehly  M  MahflOMd  ahah. 
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mom 

>  lvuioftt06taMl»  dBuHiti  tw  iwWi  Bflpon 
ift  Majowlee,  747.    And  again  in  tbe 
B^Srokpoor  diihrtct^  754 
>7b1,  OapUia,  deflealv  Holkar'a  hiCantrj, 


^sah,  (dimate  and  ■itaatioo  of,  906. 

Mauaoleiiiiia  andmllflBM  of.  306 

adxm,  DAmAa,  King,  hii  bridge  and  ift- 

•aiptloB,  61 

ifUt  KhAB,  CMflondah  oomiaander,  a&- 

nexas  RaJ»lui»iiidx7, 817 

of  y*ood.I)er)4t  placed  on  lb*  throne  of 

I>eh]j,M6.  AbQliahe•ttepoll•U3^M8. 

I>iea,868 

nfy-ood-Doivlali,  soooeeda  hia  brother 

■s  Bmperor  of  Dehlj,  866L    Hla  death, 

aes 

nfy-ool-Kndr,  jonngeet  eon  of  the  £»• 
peror  Bnhidor  Shah,  rebeta,  661.    At- 
tacked and  UUed,  661 
.nfy-ool-Kadr,   gxandion    of    Bahidnr 
Shah,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Dehlj, 
871.    Takea  tte  field  with  the  rlsier. 
871.     Ifarchea  with    Bred   AbdooUa 
ngainet  the  Bmperor  MahooMd  Shah'e 
camp,  871.    Defeated,  876 
Lnff hobn.    Ste  Boghoonath  BAo 
Icu^hoojee  Bhbtiay,  Hahrnttagoremorof 
Berar,  bla  demaiwh,  861.    Undertakea 
an  expedidott  to  the  Caraatic,  881.  Be- 
•iejces  and  takes  Trlnchinopoljr,  863. 
Attack!  Bengal  and  Babwr,  863.    De- 
feated  l^  tbe  Piahwah  and  AUverdy 
Khan,  868.  Obtaina  the  right  ot  chouth 
in  Bengnl,  868.    Seodi  3taeaknr  Pnnt 
again  to  Bengal,  where  he  ia  mnrdered, 
864,866.    Invadee  Bengal  himaelf.  866. 
Defeated  hj  AliTvrdy  Khan,  866.    Be- 
idegei  and  takea  Trlnohinopolj,  899. 
Inyadea  Weetem  Berar,  418.    Joins 
Bindia  at  Aanye,  and  defeated,  666. 
Bnapee  fkom  the  fleU.  666.    D^Batod 
at  Aigaom  bj  Qeneral  WeUealey,  667. 
Condodea  a  treaty  with  the  BngUah. 
6.V.  Hie  widow  allowed  to  adopt  a  bo/, 
who  la  proclaimed  r^ah,  697.   His 
doatb.700 
^nghooiee  04ikwar,  Kahratla  olBcv, 
escapes belngmarteed, 866.  lisads his 
men  baok  to  Berar,  866 
Boghoonath  BAo,  second  eon  of  thePMi- 
wah  Bajee  BAo,  881.    Qoee  to  aaaift 
Bhah4b^»d-deen  belkHra   Dehlj,  447. 
Joins  Adina  Beg,  447.    And  enters 
Lahors  a  conqneror,  447.    Betmns  to 
Poonah,  446.    Besigna  his  oonunand, 
448.     Imprisoned   oot  rdeaaed,    and 
UMde  Ftebwah,  467.    JCarehaa  against 
NIsam  Ally,  467.    Bis  power  weakened 
with  bis  countrymen,  467.    Sapsrsetkd 
by  a  peettmnioiis  eon  of  the  preoedlng 
P6shwBh,  467.    Makes  o»eitujes  to  the 
OooBdi  of  Bombay,  466.    Oedes  fial. 
■ette  and  Baesehi,  466.    Defeated  in 
OaaerBt,466.    Oedes  AnsMe  and  Amdd. 
469.    His  trsaty  dlaapprored  of  by  the 
,  Bengal  Coundl,  469.    Detsmilnation 
of  tbe  Benbay  goTamaent  to  seat  him 


6A0 

in  the  Begetter,  491.  Joins  the  Bni^Uahv 
491.  GiTSs  htoself  np  to  Sindia.  491. 
Escapes  and  throws  himself  under 
British  proteotlon,  498.  Beiected  as 
regent,  and  allowed  a  psnsion,  496 

Bmnbold.  Mr.  (afterwards  81r  Thomae), 
appointed  goiWDor  of  Madraa,  497. 
Bednees  Msh6,496.  His  treaty  with 
Basalut  Jung,  496.  DismisBed,  499. 
His  alleged  oomapt  inactioea,  616 

Bnnjeet  Siikgh,  rnler  of  the  Sikfae,  attempt 
of  Holkar  to  esdte  him  against  the 
British,  668.  Consolidates  the  power 
of  the  Sikhs,  667.  Make*  a  treaty  with 
the  British  at  Amritsur,  666^  Hfa 
Udellty  to  the  treaty,  666.  Mores  with 
an  army  to  the  SotM,  679.  His 
interview  with  Lord  William  Bentinek, 
681,  683.  At  war  with  the  Afghans, 
687.  And  threatens  Slnde,  687.  Oooa- 
plee  Feshiwnr,  when  he  is  defeated  hf 
Akbur  Khan,  687.  His  death,  646.  His 
character  and  career,  646.  His  army 
under  MM.  Ventura  and  Allard.  646 

Bnnjoor  Singh,  Sirdar,  reoroewa  the 
Btttlej  and  threateoe  Ixiodhlana,  678 

Rnnjorn,  Bajah  of  Kashmers,  139 

BuntnnMiore  taken  end  its  defeDden  put 
to  death,  107.  Taken  by  Sooltan  Mah- 
mood  Khiljy,  148.  And  by  Bh£re  Klum, 
343.  Where  he  establishes  his  son  Adil 
Khan,  946.  Captured  by  the  Bmperor 
Akbur,  368 

Bnshalr,  fort  of,  captnied  by  the  British 
forcee,718 

Boselan  inflneneo,  morbid  dread  of,  in 
India,  688.  Mlarion  of  Captain  Vioovich 
to  Kabool,  686.    Complicity  of  the. 
Bnssians  at  the  sisge  of  Herftt,  689. 
Their  expedition  to  KhiTa,  646 

Bnseea  Booltana,  depoeea  her  brother 
Bookn-ood  deen  of  Dehly,  97.  Her; 
character,  97.  Defteti  the  Tioeroy  of 
Lahore.  97.  Marches  against  Mollik 
Altoonla,  wliom  she  marries,  R6. 
Deposed  by  Bciram,  and  pnt  to  death, 
96 

Ryotwary  settlement  of  land,  611 


CIXD  X7LLAH  KHAN,  the  Bmperor 

^  Shah  JehAn'e  minister,  his  death, 
881 

Baadut  ABy,  beoomee  Nawib  Viiler  of 
Ondh,  684.  f  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
English.  684.  Adjustment  of  the  af- 
fairs of  Ondh  with,  649.  Bxeontesanew 
treaty  with  tbe  English,  691  • 

Saaiint  Khan,  Viceroy  of  Ondh,  attacks 
Holkar,  whom  he  forces  to  retreat,  878. 
Effects  a  Junction  with  Khan  Uowian's 
army, 876.  His  jealooey  of  Nixam-ooU 
Moolk,  and  its  oonssqnenoes,  860,  861. 
His  death,  881 

Seadut    OoUa.   left  as    D4ood    Khan's 
deputy  in  the  Camatio,  899 
I  Saorlfloes,  human,  among  the  Xluiods, 

1    vn 


870 


iia>Ex, 


8Ah  dynathr  fbonded,  06.  Thdr  origin, 
W,  61.  Their  ooiiu,  60.  Their  gtml 
works,  il 

Baharnnpoor,  mntiny  of  Sepoja  at,  73S 

Bahib  Khan,  minister  ct  Ahmednnggv, 
hlB  lioentioufme*,  810.  FUca  from  tlw 
aoger  of  the  nobleR,  StO 

Bakya  Mnni,  or  Gantama,  44.  Fbmide 
Booddhiim,  44,  00 

Balabut  Jung,  proclaimed  fioobahdar  of 
the  Deocan,  408.  Joined  by  M.  Bnaiy, 
412.  Their  proooedings,  413.  At  war 
with  the  P4ahwah,  418.  An  armistice 
concluded,  418.  Becomes  Viceroy  of  the 
Deccan,  414.  Conflrma  the  graati  to 
the  Ptehwah,  414.  YUdtB  the  Camatlc, 
416.  Joins  the  P^shwah  in  the  siege  of 
BaTanoM',  417.  DiBmlaees  Buasy,  417. 
Whom  he  follows  and  inyests  in  Hydera- 
bad. 418.  Submits  to  Bassy,  419.  The 
whole  power  of  the  state  usurped  by  Us 
brothen,  486.  A  plot  laid  for  his  asmeai- 
nation,  but  defeated,  486.  Advanoes  to 
assist  the  French,  486.  Bnt  makes  a 
trca^  with  the  English  commander, 
486.  His  contest  with  his  brother 
Nisam  Ally,  446.  Settlement  of  thf>ir 
dispntes,  446.  Declares  war  against  ttie 
Ptehwah,446.  Marches  with  his  bnither 
to  meet  him,  446.  Defeated,  and  makes 

r)tc»,  447.  His  territories  and  position 
1761,  468.  Acknowledged  by  French 
and  English  as  Soobehdar  of  the  Deo- 
can, 466.  Joins  his  brother,  and  in- 
Tsdes  the  Mahratta  dominions,  464. 
Dethroned  by  his  brother,  who  pats 
him  to  death,  464 

Balabnt  Khan,mlni8ter  of  Ahmednogger, 
his  administration,  810.  Defeated  by 
Jam41  Khan,  811.  His  death  and 
mansolenm,  311 
.  Salar  Jung,  Sir,  appointed  prime  minister 
to  the  Nicam,  697.  His  loyal  conduct 
during  the  mutiny,  760.  Created  a 
knight  of  the  star  of  India,  771 

Bslbye,  effects  of  the  treaty  of,  618 

Saldanha,  Antonio,  accompanies  AUm- 
querque  to  India,  220 

Bale,  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Robert), 
commands  a  column  in  the  Burmese 
war,  607.  Wounded  at  Ghusny,  648. 
His  personal  combat  there,  648.  Defeats 
Dost  Mahomed  at  Purw&ndnrrah,  646. 
Retires  into  Jellalabad  for  winter  quar- 
ten,  648.  His  defence  of  Jellalabad, 
661,  654.  RdiRved  by  General  Pollock, 
664.    Killed  at  Moodkee,  670 

Balkeld,  Lieutenant,  at  the  Kashmere  gate 
of  Dehly,  740 

Bal.4ette,  town  of,  made  tributary  to  the 
Portuguese,  281 

Balsette,  island  of,  attacked  by  the  Pteh- 
wah,  897.  And  the  Portuguese  ex- 
peUed,  897.  Ceded  to  the  English,  488. 
Retained  by  them,  496 

Bait,  duties  on,  assigned  In  lien  of  cItII 
salaries,  468 

fialonki  dynasty  ct  Gnierat,  188 


ocotr^ 


dla,T7 
Samoodii  Gooptn,  Ui 

Ion,  O 
Saachi.  Boodhlet  topn  at.  98,  M. 

ways  of,  68 
Banga  djim^ty,  <>•    Woria  of  ta 

M 
Saahojee,  liii  propeaals  to  liie 

404.    Asristad  by  an  Baglii^  focoB^4M. 

BettJement  of  his  dnln».  404 
aMit41i,  tribe  of,  B6.    llMir  dwdfing. 

^ace,   704.    Their   tnaamttkcKM,  7oL 

Gaoaes  of  the  ootbreak,  704 
Bwis,  Okplain,  his  yoyge  to  Xndtait  SM. 

Joins   Sir  Heniy    MiddletA    In 

piratical  prooeedingB,  969. 

mand  of  the  whole  fleet  on  tbe 

or  Middletoa,  tSO.    Vislte  Ji 

favnnrablv  reoeived  lliere,  390. 

vtth  a  Tunable  car^go,  290 
Rarmacand  loetby  Babar,  m 
Basseram,  tomb  of  SSbkn 

244 
RdfnarsmMa,  sect  of,  their  rebdUon  sft 

Dehly.  843.    Pnt  down  by  tbe  fiaspeBBr 

Aumngsebe,  843 
84tpoora  moantaine,  8 
Battara,  taken  by  Annmgaeiie,  S54.    Be- 

TOlntion  at,  in  tKroar  at  BAm  Bajsh, 

418.    Occapied  by    the   British,   6M. 

Rajah  of,  wtenaerl,  690.    Terrharj  art 

•part  fbr  him,  691.    Wirae  and  fMwn^M 

of  tbe  Rajah  of ,  found  in  Weenfa.  and 

rdeased,  686.    The  rajah  pinoed  oa  the 

throne  with  great  pomp,  M6.    Osee  of 

the  Rajah  of ,  686.  Who  is  deposed,  and 

sent  to  Benares,  686,  6S7.     Case  of  tibe 

state  of,   689.    Final   annmratkm  of, 

689.    Merits  of  the  qnestinn,  689 
Bangor,  the  Csithfoi  Bepoy  regimcati  of, 

748.    The  relief  of,  by  Sir  H.  Bees, 

758 
fiannderi,  Mr.,  goTenor  of  Kadrai,  i 

CliTS  to  Arcot,  409. 

force  to  Oinjee,  410. 

pension  of  hostilities,  411. 

treaty  of  peace  with  the 

His  eminent  serrloea,  419 
Banrtehtra,  early  Hindoo  Kfans  oC,  00, 

183.    64h  dymMty  of ,  00.    Oolwof.Ca. 

Trade  of,  61.    Qoopta  dyiiaetj  of,  CI 
Barandroogi  taken  by  liord  OomwaBi^ 

634 
Bayanoor,  besieged  and  captered.  417. 

IndBpendenoe  of  the  Pntia  Nawtb  of, 

468 
Bawnnt- waine,  ditef  of,  Ui  r^iwtne.  416| 

670 
Scenery  of  India,  7 
Sohools  and  ocOeges  of  the  MUMaedMi 

gOTemments,  339 
Schools  established  for  nattw  dilldnB. 

699 
Scrafton,  Mr.,  lost  at  tea,  479 
Scylaz,  Greek  naTigator,  his  Tnyn^a,  46 
Sealkote,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at,  780.    Whs 

are  defeated  tt  TUxoiBWOi  no 


ton 
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xm,  CokiMl,  dean  the  waatrf  of 
tbet  Sepoyi,  747.  Ronti  the  enemy  at 
ynpooree,  747.  Hla  opentlons  in 
ohUkhniMl,  763 

"ole,  mutiny  of  BiUit  and  Bepqyi  at, 
(5 

aaeer,  Tippoo's  foroei  defeated  at,  Ml 
lees  of  Jinjeens  at  mi  with  flnmbhit- 
«,'848 

baboldee,  xemaricahle  battle  and  de- 
»Doe  of,  690,  691 

ti&poor,  mutiny  of  the  Bepoyi  at,  737. 
rho  are  defteted  at,  768 
va,  wonhlp  of,  introduced  into  the 
'andyan  and  Ch6]a  kingdoms,  67 
x>re,  ci^pdtal  of  the  84hi,  61 
(  Khan,  beoomeiBeg«ntaf  Goloondah, 
18 

f-ood-deen,  Prinoe  of  Oboor.  takei 
»haany,89.  Put  to  death,  89,  90 
f -ood-deen  Ghorr,  beoomee  minister  of 
(ooltan  Mahmood  Shah  Bahmony,  164. 
Its  great  ag«,  and  death,  168 
im,  Prinoe  (aftenrazds  Bmperor  J»> 
lAogeer),  his  bizth.  S6S.  ICarries 
Jie  dai^ter  of  Bajah  Bhngwundas, 
(67.  Left  by  his  father  in  charge  of 
.he  goTemment,  971.  Bebels,  S73. 
Seises  the  tnasmrr  at  Allahabad,  and 
proclaims  himself  king,  t79.  For- 
fireai  by  hk  fsther,  178.  His  drank- 
*miess  and  cmelties,  278.  Qaarreli 
between  his  sons,  278.  Am  Jehingeer, 
Emperor 

Ijak  Tartan,  at  war  with  Sooltan 
BCasaood  of  Ohnmy,  86.  Whom  they 
defeat,  87.  Commenoe  hostilities 
■gainst  Baoltan  MOdood,  87.  Defeat 
Azslan  of  Ghoiny,  and  pat  him  to 
death,  88 

na  Dto,  Ba|ah  of  Kashmen,  129 
na  dynssty  of  Bengal,  68 
otij  seised hr  tbeKipAtoee.  677 
p^hr  Shekob,  son  of  Prinoe  Shajah 
Sbekoh,  his  fate,  889 
ipoys.  mutiny  of,  tn  1848,  682.    Their 
disaffection  In  1860,  690,  691.     Mis- 
conduct   of    Bengal    ngiments,   691. 
Compelled  to  take  a  general  serrioe 
oath,  712.    Their  great  mutiny  of  1 867, 
716.    Brenta  leading  to  it,   716-719. 
The  sreased  cartridges,  719.    Mutiny 
and  dlsbandment  of  the  19th  regiment, 
719.     Mnngul    Pindy    hanged,    719. 
Fires  in  the  large  stations,  720.    Out- 
break at  Meerut,  710.    The  niissapni 
at  Dehly,  721.    Where  the  mutineers 
salute  the  king,  721.  BTents  at  Tarions 
stations,  722,  728.     A  simultaneous 
rising  prstented,  728.    Strength  of  the 
rebel  position  at  Dehly,  724.    Strong 
forces  of  then  defeated  by  Brigadier 
Wilson,  724.    Progress  of  the  mutiny 
at  tarions  plaoes,  T26-782.    Siege  of 
Dehly.  781-788.    The  rsbds  defteted  at 
Paadoo  Nnddea,  786.    PursDed  ftrom 
Dehly,  742.    Detested  at  Agn,  748. 
And  itolhsr  ptaees,  748, 744.   Difwn 
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from  OawnpooT,  747.  Sir  Odin  Camp- 
beirs  campaign  against  them  in  Ondh 
and  Rohilkhund,  747,  749.  Partial 
mutiny  of  Madras  troops  at  Nagpoor, 
760.  I)efeated  in  Centrallndia  and  in 
Ondh,  760-768.  Unite  under  Khan 
BahAdoor  Khan,  763.  Routed  in  Bo- 
hUkhnnd,  763.  Defeated  in  Centnl 
India,  766.  Lord  Clyde's  last  campaign 
sgainst  them,  766.  Their  last  effort,  766 

S&ra  becomes  independent  noiler  Mukh- 
doom  Sahib,  472.  BecoTered  by  Hyder 
Ally,  472.  CedaltotheMahrattas,476 

SerAl  OhAt,  combat  of,  747 

Serampoor,  the  missionaries  of,  publish 
the  first  natlTe  newspaper,  699 

Serefras  Khan  becomes  yiceroy  of  Bengal* 
898.  Defeated  and  slain  by  AllTerdy 
Khan,  898.  His  wealth  confiscated,  886 

Seringapatam  cannonaded  by  the  PMi- 
wah,  446.  Besieged  by  the  Mahrattas, 
474.  MoTement  of  liord  Comwallia 
on,  623, 624.  Siege  of  the  fbrt  of,  824. 
March  of  the  English  against,  641. 
Tsken  by  storm,  642.  Mutiny  of  the 
Boropean  offloers  at,  672 

Beringham,  suzrender  of  the  TRocih  In, 
410 

Serdn  je,  oouTcntion  of,  879 

Sett,  tba  bankers,  cast  into  the  OanM,468 

Sett,  Juffgut,  asfodated  with  MMiotned 
Besa  Khan,  463 

Seremdroog  attacked  and  captured  by 
Commodore  James,  41 6.  Made  orer  to 
the  Ftehwab,  416 

Sewnee,  the  Ptehwah's  toroes  routed  at, 
696 

BswukpAl,  doteated  and  ImpriaoiMd  for 
life,  81 

Shady  Khan,  Prtnoe.  seises  the  throne  of 
Kashmere,  181.  Tskes  the  title  of 
Zein-ool-abld-deen,  181.  Hischanotar 
and  acts.  181.    His  death,  181 

Shah  AllnmJUIyJohnr  ascends  the  throne 
of  Debly  under  the  title  of,  461.  Da- 
termines  to  recoTor  Bengal,  466. 
Marches  into  Bahar,  and  iolned  by  tha 
TloeroT  of  Ondh,  466.  Deteats  BAm 
Narriin  near  Patna,  466.  Flies  into 
Bengal,  466.  Defeated  there  by  CaUiand. 
466.  Besieges  Patna,  466.  But  oon- 
pletelr  defeated.  466.  His  poalttoa 
after  his  defeat,  468.  Defeated!^  Major 
Oamac.  whom  be  Joins,  468.  And  ao 
companies  blm  Into  Bengal,  488.  Oflns 
the  dewany  of  Bengal  to  ttie  Bngliah, 
468.  Voluntarily  Joins  thsBnglishaftsr 
the  battle  of  Bnxar,  461.  Joins  In  tba 
Bngllsh  negotiations,  461.  Cedes  the 
dewany  of  Bengal  to  the  Bngtish,  468. 
Joins  the  Mahrattas.  and  crowned,  476. 
His  intolerable  condition,  476.  Attada 
the  Mahrattas,  but  defeated,  4n. 
Transactions  of  his  Tisier  with  Mr. 
Hsstings,  488.  Blinded  by  OhdAm 
Khadir,  609,  810.  Belated  on  h& 
throne,  610.  Undir  British  protactlon, 
666 
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8hah  B<*g  ArgfaooDf  accotint  of,  158. 
Beiaes  Sinde,  and  annexes  it  to  llooltaii, 
1.58.    HU  death,  U8 

Shah  Meer  beoonieB  minister  to  Anand 
Deo  of  Kashmere,  1'29.  DefeaU  the 
Qaeen  Kowla  B^ry,  and  marries  her, 
130.  Declaren  himself  king,  under  the 
titleof  6humsh-ood-de«n,  ISO.  Byents 
of  his  reign,  180.  Abdicates  and  dies, 
liW 

^abab-ood-deen.  King  of  Kashmere.  Set 
BUh  Uookh 

Bhabab-ood-dcen,  or  Kahomed  Gbooxy, 
defeats  Khoosroo  MuUik  of  Lahore, 
whom  he  confines,  90.  Invades  India 
on  behalf  of  his  brother,  90,  91.  De- 
feated by  the  Hindoos  at  Narrain,  91. 
His  fomth  campaign  and  great  Tlctory 
over  the  Hindoos,  92.  Hb  fifth  cam- 
paign,  92.  Takes  Kanonj  and  Benares, 
92.  And  Bjana,  98.  Becomes  BoUan 
of  Ohoor,  93.  Defeated  by  the  King  of 
Kharism,  98.  Punishes  rebels  in  MooU 
tan,  93.  Rednoes  the  Qnkknrs  in  the 
PunjAb,  93.  Murdered,  98.  His  cha- 
racter, 93,  94 

Bhahab-ood-deen  Khiljy  rerolts  and  flies 
to  Dehly,  144.  His  struggle  with  hia 
brother  Booltan  Mahmood,  144 

$hah4b-ood-deen,  son  of  the  yioeroy  of 
the  Deooan,  becomes  ricier  and  com- 
mander of  tho  imperial  forces,  420. 
His  campaign  against  the  J&ts,  421. 
Depoees  and  blinds  the  Emperor  Ahmed 
Shah,  421.  Creates  Alomgeer  IL  em- 
peror, 421.  Attempts  to  regain  Oodh 
and  the  Pimj4bt  421.  Suxprises  Lahore, 
421 

8bah4bK)od-dMn,  Bomedmes  called  Gb»- 
lee-ood-deen,  447.  Calls  in  the  aid  of 
the  Mahrattas  against  Kujeeb-ood- 
Dowlah,  447.  Who  Is  besieged  in 
Dehly,  but  escapes,  447.  Senas  the 
Mahrattas  to  the  Punj4b,  447.  Mur- 
ders the  emperor,  448.  Places  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Bajah  of 
the  J4ta,  448 

Shahjee  Bhaalay,  Mahratta  chieftain, 
joins  the  Emperor  Bhah  JehAn,  827. 
And  becomes  a  noble  of  the  empire, 
'  827.  Makes  overtures  to  Beejapoor, 
329.  Compelled  by  the  Moghok  to 
make  terms,  829,  880.  Pardoned,  880. 
Bmployed  by  Beejapoor,  881.  His 
second  marriage,  and  sons,  831,  882. 
.  Conduct  of  his  son  Sivajee,  882,  838. 
Imprisoned  in  consequence,  888.  But 
released  by  the  Emperor  Bhah  JehAn, 
883.    HU  death.  889 

Bhahjeh4npoor,  mutiny  of  Sepoys  at,  726 

Bhahpooree,  island  of,  captured  fay  the 
Burmese,  but  recoTsred,  608 

Shahriur,  Prince,  son    of   the  Emperor 

'  JehAngeer,  nuuried  to  the  empress's 

daughter,  323.  The  empress's  Intrigues 

'  In  his  tavonr,  828,     Sent  to  xeoorer 

'  Kandahar,  838.    Hla  Infiuxt  daughter 


woumded,  IS&.   &uleB«oaatoBriatbe 
throne,  but  fafla,  826 

Bhaistrii  Khan,  general  of  tba  Baipcnr 
Anmngaetae,  fells  to  clkeck  the  Mah- 
ratta incursions,  889. 

ShaUTihAnA,  his  kii«dani,  72^ 
73.    Aooonato<hiBi,73. 
Paitan,  73 

Bhao,  Frinoe.  AeSiviiae,  HnoC 
jee 

Sheer  Khan,  Ticeroy  of  the  King  of  D^lr, 
drives  the  Moghnla  oat  o(  Qtea^y,  ao. 
His  death,  190 

fihelton,  Brigadier,iBTes  tibe  royal  trocps 
at  Kabool,  648.  His  \m  sgtaitj,  Uk, 
Defeated  at  BeymAroo,  649 

Shepherd  Idnga,  ancient  Hindoo,  14?. 
Their  faatnames,  147 

Bh^re  Afghan  Khan,  maniea  Koor  Jekis, 
831.  Murders  the  vrioeroy  oC  T^fg^i. 
ud  himself  kUkd,  331 

8h£re  Ally  Khan,  beoomea  Aimii  cf 
AfghanistMi,  but  dethzooad,  7W.  Bie- 
gains  his  throoa,  786.  VIrfta  Locd 
Mj^o,  790.    Bosults  of  hia  Tijitt  7^ 

Bh^  Khan,  holda  Chonar.  S34.  Cos- 
peOed  by  the  Rmperor  Uoosnayoon  to 
Bubmit,  8S4«  Looaa  Chnnar,  38C,  Its. 
Bat  defeats  the  emperor,  9S€,  343.  Bi- 
tabUshes  the  Soor  dynaatgr,  339.  A£d 
■ocoeeds  Hoomayoon  with  the  titie  d 
BhAre  Bhah  Boor,  289.  ffia  eartj  ^ 
and  adventuresas  Pureed  Soor,  3n.  MV 
Bettks  his  Bengal  affain,  340.  Tisim 
the  camp  of  the  Emperor  Babcr, 
240.  Protected  by  the  Soottan  Mahc- 
med  Bhah  Lohany,  240.  Beoon^s 
minister,  and  subseqnontly  regv^  •^'' 
Defeats  the  King  of  Bengal's  annj.  Ml. 
Mairtas  Ladoo  Mnllika,  wi^w  ol  Taj 
Khan,  and  obtains  tho  fort  of  CImcar. 
841.  Kedooes  the  whole  of  Bahar  ar.i 
Beo«Bl,  942.  Obtains  the  fort  of  Bhottf 
by  a  trick,  and  tarns  oat  ita  ddeftaiau 
943.  AsBumea  the  Utle  of  King  of 
Bengal,  242.  Appoints  hia  gtaenL 
Khowas  B[han  as  TioeroT  of  the  FanJ■l^. 
942.  Suppresses  a  rebdlion  in  Ber.cal 
which  he  di^-ides  into  proTiaoew,  -i4i. 
Btylod  Emperor,  243.  Hia  '^■^tii^Iitp  is 
Central  India.  343.  His  drU  adminis- 
tration of  the  Ungdoao,  343.  MmBmsvi 
the  Hindoos  of  Bakeen,  943.  InvadGs 
Marwar,  where  ho  defeats  tha  B«j- 
poots,  248.  Takes  Chittore,  341.  And  Ka- 
linjer,  where  he  is  killed,  24S.  Kt\\em 
of  hia  reign  and  character,  349,  SAA.  fitf 
tomb  at  Saaseram,  344 

SUre  Bhah  II.,  King  of  Bengal, 
by  Znnian  Khan,  360 

Shdre  BLngh,  reputed    aoa  of 
Singh,  shot,  668 

Sh^re  ^ngh.  Sirdar,  onmTnawti  a  Sikh 
force  before  Moolftan,  681.  Joins  the 
enemy,  683,  Qoea  to  PediAwur,  aa<l 
joins  his  father,  688.  Hia  position  at 
Eaoinagvw*  M8<    BeUrea  to  Chiman- 
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and  tntKDOiiM,  6M.  At- 
tflM^ed  bv  Lord  Ooagh,  684.  KmcIim 
fteainst  Oenenl  Whidi,  aod  takw  up  a 
fMMition  at  Qifj/tttlt,  68i.  Wher*  he  to 
lefeatod,  686.  Partned  by  GoMral 
»Ub«rt,  686.  Joined  I7  Ifaiar  Oeofgtt 
LAwnnce,  686.  KcgoilatM  with  Qeiie- 
rsl  OUbert,  and  lajw  down  hia  ami, 
686 

lipman.  Star  Alnham,  encampa  on  the 
islMid  of  AajedAnK  880 
iit4b  R4i,  Rajah,  obaracter  of  hia  ad- 
mlniatmtkm,  481.     Brought  to  trial, 
tout  aoqiiitted,  488 

lolapoor,  fort  of,  Inteetod  tnr  Email 
Khan,  300.  Snmodend  to  hha,  900. 
OiTen  ao  dowry  to  the  Prtaeea  Mor- 
jmm,909.  And  ae  the  dowry  of  CbAnd 
Beebea,  286.  Oivan  to  the  Kli«  of 
Beejapoor,  S88.  Tdten  bythaMoi^ali 
lUMlar  Prince  AJdn,  849 
boliaghnr,  defeat  of  Hyder  Ally  at  the 
paaiof,Mn 

boojah.  Shah,  hli  aathortty  not  llmly 
wtobUahed,  647 

iMpa  and  ahopkai|Mrs  In  India,  SS 
Okorapoor,  or  floorpoor,  8M.  The  laoordt 
of,  8M  note.  Afliln  of ,  666.    Theoon- 
dnet  of  the  admlniftntloB  of,  ■ewimwl 
by  Captoin  Keadowa  Taylor,  666.  The 
xajah  attaina  hie  majority  and  takae 
poMoarion  of  hie  domlnlona,  607.    Oon« 
terad  on  tho  Kiaam,  771 
3k6rapoor,  Bajah  of,  hia  treaaon,  761.  At- 
taokaa  Britiah  force,  and  defeated,  761. 
FUea   to  Hydeiahad,  761.    flentoioed 
to  death,  whloh  ia  oonunnted  to  iaipri<* 
aonmeDtinV«Uore,761.  Bhootehimaelf, 
761.    The  prindpaUtr  attacked,  and 
plaoed  onder  Coknel  MeadowaTiylor'a 
authority,  761 
BMxe,  Mr.  (afterwaidi  flir  John),  onpoeea 
a  p«nnaoent  land  iefitlement,  8S7.   Be- 
oomee  goremor-general,  838.    BefnaM 
the  Nisam'a  reqneet,  880.    Berlew  of 
hie  poUoy  In  the  affalia  of  the  NUam, 
8S3.    Hu  weakneie  nepectlag  the  mu< 
tbiy  of  Bengal  oflloen,  884.    Deter- 
mination to  anpenede  him,  884.    Hla 
oowage  la  dealbig  with  the  aflalia  of 
Oodh,  A84.  Beoomeil/ndTeignmoath, 
and  retnraa  to  England,  688 
Sbowwi,  Brigadier,  clean  the  country  of 

the  rebel  Bepoyt,  748 

flhojah,  Prlnoe,  eon  of  the  Emperor  Shah 

Jehto,  Tkwoy  of  Bengal,  hla  character, 

888.   AMunee  a  royal  title,  888.    De- 

fnted  by  hie  brother  Dira,  88A    De. 

bated  and  diaappeara  In  Arraoan.  888. 

Hit  ooort  atRAj  MahAl,  Tielted  by  Mr* 

GaWelBoaghton,889 

Shajeh-ood-deen,  **'**fi»*»^^  Ticeroy  of 

Beagil,  898.    Bia  goraHMWint,    888. 

Hiadeath,t88 

8hajah-ood*Dowlah,  anoeeeda  to  the  rice- 

loytlty  of   Ondh,  431.     Reeieto  an 

atiaek  of  the  Afgfaana  under  Ahmed 

8hih  Abdally,  421.   JoImi  tha  Prince 


Boyal  in  hia  IntaelcB  of  Bngid,  488. 

Beiaee  the  fortreai  of  Allahabad,  488. 

Appointed  ilaior  to  the  tmpeior,  449. 

Eb   Independence  and  wealth,  481. 

Jolna  the  Bmparof  Oiah  Allam,486. 

Completely  defeated   at  Patna,  486. 

Hia  domlniona  reetered  to  htm,  468. 

Threatened  by  the  Mahratfaa,  476.  HIi 

dealli,486 
Shnkor  Khdia,  battle  of,  VTA 
Sholdham,  Colonel,  foroed  to  ntutt. 


ShnmdMMd-dean,XlBgof  KaahBMTB.  Se§ 


King  of  India,  whom  he  eoooeede,  90, 
96.  DiiHitBTIJ-ood.deenBldoos,Klng 
of  Ohnany,  96.  fhfle  to  daleat  Naafar- 
ood-deen  of  Shade,  96.  But  anhea- 
gnently  anneiea  it,  96.  Aa  weU  as 
Ifalwah  and  Bei«al,  96.  Hia  death, 
96 

Shnmeh-ood-daiii  Bahmony,  plaoed  otf 
the  throne  of  tha  Deeoan  by  Lalloheen, 
168.    Depoeed,168 

Shnmah-ood^leen  Poorijy,Klna  at  Bengal.- 
Am  bum,  H^y 

Shmneb-ood-deen  Poottar  n.,  King  of 
Bengal,  181.  Hia  rriga  and  death, 
181 

Shnmeh-ool-OoBra  baeouieB  prime  minla^ 
ter  at  HydKabad,  hot  weigm,  696, 
Gtfta  ftwn  the  Britleh  gormnent  to^ 
771 

8huaMh8re  Bahddnr,  aoB  of  Ba|ee  BAo^  hli 

eetatee  in  Boadalkhnnd,  889 
Shnnlcnl  DAo,  heooBBea  Bajah   of  Ddo- 

nrh,  110.   Babeia,  but  pot  to  dealh, 

Shonkmr  Aohivya,  Ida  BlMton  ia  thaCsw 

natle,74 
Shorfcy  dynaily  of  Jooapoor,  18»-t84 
>khaNe       - 


Stah  Meokh  aecendi  tha  throae  of  KaA* 
mere,  undw  tlie  title  of  Shahab-ood- 
deen,  180.  Defeata  tha  J4m  of  SInde, 
180.    His  death,  180 

Shun,  Hindoo  c<4ony  of,  foaaded,  80, 
Baoeiyee  Boodhiem,  81 

Sidpoor,  or  Chitpoor,  battle  of,  184 

Ody  Budr,  aaoende  tha  throne  of  Ben* 
gal  with  the  Utia  of  Mcenflte*,  181. 
aain,  189 

BIdy  Howto,  a  derrieh,  pot  to  death,  108. 
Hia  cmae,  108, 108 

aiklM.  the.  doctrinal  of,  88.  Pereeouted 
by  the  Mahmnedane,  86O1  Blee  to  te- 
aonvotion,  860.  Their  oondltlMi  in- 
1706,  860.  Their  h1gh.prieet,  Oooroo 
Oorind,  860.  Bahadur  Siah*s  cam- 
pelgn  agatnet  thnn,  861.  Bcfnea 
aaristaaoe  to  Rolkar,  868.  Piogiee^ 
and  coanlidation  of  their  power,  867,' 
Independent  Sikh  etalee  ea#t  of  tha 
Sotlej.  867.  AtwarwiththeAfkhana. 
687.  Prepare  to  attack  node,  but  tha 
qnami  anraaged,  687.  Their  conditton 
and  attltada  at  the  death  of  Runjcei 
Singh,  648.    Anxiety  of  tha  BngUah-lit 
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ngaM  to  thm,  Mft.  Motliir  at  Kaa- 
dAhtf.Ml.  aevohitioiilnUMPaBjAb. 
664.  ndr  wnpecfdl  nndBntaadtng 
wtth  Ovallor,  664.  Snprwifj  a(  the 
amr,  664.  DBtamiiM  to  Inrate  tht 
BriSh tcrritoriai, 666.  CrMtlMaat- 
&4,670.  IMaitadfttMoQd]ne,670. 
l*rteQwSh«lMr,€71»67S.  Iliei] 
•d?mim  imder  Bizdw  Bnojoor  Bliigh, 
IMaitad  at  AUwiU  ^3.  And  at 
674,  676.  Sir  Hi 
dinffe*!  traatj  with  than.  676. 
rioD  of  their  oaptaradgQiia  toGUcnttot 
676.  Seooiid  war  with 
Their  mardcr  of  the 
Their  anny  hrokei 
666.  Thfllr  rBadiaea  to  check  the  8e- 
poj  mntiiieen,  763,  70.  Kept  down 
m  Sir  John  Lawnnce,  739.  Mntiny 
of,  at  Secroia.  736.  Oaptain  Braeyv't 
force  join  the  Xni^irii  beiamLakhnow, 
769 

SikkiB  eeded  tothe  Brttldi,  680 

Sikiy,  the  Hindooa  defeated  tj  the  Im- 
perar  B^inr  near,  Stt 

SiniMlar,  King  of  Bciwil,  161 

Bikimdnr  Adfl  Shah,  eooceete  to  the 

'  throM  of  Be^lapoor,  644.  Boknite  to 
the  Rmperor  Anmngaebe,  6B0.  Hie 
Impcieoiunent  and  death,  660 

Blkmider  Booi<«hiknn,  KJnf  of  Keih- 
mera.    fiwSagga,  Prtnoe 

eikiinder  JAh,  Niaam,eoooeedihkfither, 
Kiiam  Ally,  UO.  A  portion  of  Berar 
heitowed  by  the  gorenftar'geBaral  on 
him,   680.     Hie  tntrlgOBB,   666.    Hie 

.  tarriterisphiiideradl7thePindh*raee, 
with  tenibte  crndtiea,  684, 666.  Ooo- 
dltion  of  hUetate  after  the  Mahnitra 

.  war,  601.  BopecriAni  of  hie  prorlnoee 
by  Britidi  offioen,  601.  Hie  minleter 
Cnmdoo    Lall'e    loan  fkxan    Meeni. 

.  WllUam  Pataner  h  Co.,  601.  (Mtance 
flf  the  Niflun  at  the  enppraerion  of  the 
bOMC  of  FalBwr  Ji  Oo.,  60S.  Hie 
dominione  edmlniiterBd  b7  Xagliih 
oflloan,616.    HledBath,616 

SUconder,  Jim,  ennnewie  to  (ho  throne  of 
8lnde,157 

ftffaMwUr  ixidy  eeoendi  the  ttoone,  IM. 
of  hie  relcn,  196. 


BbttAca,  battle  or,  894 

BlBMNil^a,  Ooont. 


196.    Hie  charMter,  196 
QOrandcr  Poortiy,  eoooeede  to  the  throne 

of  Bengal,  160.    Hie  death,  161 
fl'fcw***'— ■  Shah,  eneceede  to  the  throne  of 

Ooaent,  ISO,  991.    Aawinatfd,  981 
Bfr"*'***  Shah  Soor,  King  of  Dehly.    Sm 


BUhArAe,  dynaety  of  the,  71.  Aoooontof 
them,  71.  Their  dominione,  71.  Their 
^ipdlatlon  of  l^igixa-poor,  79 

BtlTlera,  ^  "*«*■****  di,  hie  heroic  dcfance  of 
IMo,  989.  Hie  tiiamphal  antiy  into 
Goa»989 

BIlTiefa,  Hector  di,  994.  Hie  eaooeeme 
againet  the  King  of  Gnmrat,  981 

Hmlah  manifoeto.  Lord  AiwUMMTit  840. 

.  Itechanolv,641 


Tehrui,  mnd»  an  esToy  to  Doet  lfib»> 
med,  6W.    FnoBBt  at  ths  ekgi  ol 
Hei«i,680 
aiode  tomded  by  Altmirii.  whe  ta  le- 

by  fafan,  66.  The  J6m  of,  liihUiJ  bf 
8hahab.ood-deen  of  Karimeie,  IH 
XahonoilBioenqiMitot.T6,lMu  Tto 
Hehomwiane  ezpidled  by  the  Bajpooli, 
76,  166.  Mahometen  Unge  of,  IM. 
Under  tte  rale  of  the  SoomAra  Baj- 
poota,166.  Tbcdynaatle»oC157,IM. 
Invaded  by  Kln«  Fenwe  Ttaghlak.  1S7. 
InTaded  by  the  Toarfcomem  of  Km- 
debar,  166.  Amiend  to  Mootaa,  \tk 
SatamitB  to  the  Brnpefoi  Aktor,  Ml. 
Ahmed  Shah  AbdooUy's  attmipti  ti, 
461.  AnembeeqreentbyLordiniBaB 
Bentinck,  imd«  Major  Fottfaigv,  to, 
8S9.  Pivparatiau  of  the  fittbi  for 
war  with,  667.  But  the  «inand 
anai«Bd  by  Cdonel  Pottii«cr,  OT. 
IntiigiNe  of  the  Ameen  of,  with  Porii. 
649.  They  are  ooBpdlBd  to  esKBl*  • 
enbridiary  treety, 641.  MelorOataaf 
repoft  raepecting  Bii^  688.  8b  & 
Napier  appdntod  to  the  mptmt 
chana  ot,680.  Prooeedl]«i  o(  Sr  C. 
Napier  in,  to  1846,  676.  Woifei  le- 
epectiag  the  Sinda  ^neetkn,  677 
Bindla,  ICahadajea,  hli  fiunHy  nedm 
a  grant  of  dwath  of  Onmnt,  STL 
Manhee  towazde  IMbly  to  eniit  ia 
potting  down  a  rabeUiaB  of  tto  Be- 
hillae,  490.  Hie  liummifiiiii.  4M. 
Marchee  hito  Malwah,  476.  Aeetm- 
panlea  the  Ihnpeim  Shah  Aifami  lo  t^ 
Mebtatia  oemp,  476.  Srfes  eed  d^ 
poeeeMoraba,481.  BoghobaoDneedn 
to  Urn,  481.  CnMamtliaNerbDdde,iad 
rfiiwew  the  Bi^iieh  h  tMHtw^t,  m.  Ba 
tenm  i^iectad  by  Oenenl  Ooddtfd, 
496.  Defeated  by  OolonclGirDec,4N. 
Xakae  otaiUuee  fbr  peaoe,  46(.  On- 
cdndm  a  treaty  with  Ooifloei  Mnir.ai. 
And  eigae  the  treaty  of  aenife,M> 
Bartch  beetowed  vpon  him,  491  Hb 
prooewHngi  and  rteelgne  agatoit  DeUj. 
608.  Xeeto  theaaBperarandAftaritb 
Khen  at  A«ra,  608.  Becomn  niabter 
and  commander>ia-diicf  of  the  to> 
perial  Mmy,  609.  DmaadittlbBtt 
from  the  Re|poota,  who  leoe^  iw 
Defeated  by  them,  and  Rtini  ^ 
Gwaltor.  608.  AdTanom  to  nhe  tto 
eiege  of  Agra,bat  detoated,M6.  Jobed 

I7  lemail  Beg,  and  drttrei  oat  Otoltf 
Khadir  from  I^ehly,  610.  Whon  te 
ezecntee,  610.  CoDeoUdata  Ui  po^« 
610.  Hie  deammle  not  oaaj/BtBi^^ 
by  Lord  OomwaUie,  619.  M^ 
lemail  Beg,  699.  Bolkar  ect  ap  «  » 
rival,  699.  Proceede  to  tte  DM 
with  the  ineigaia  of  the  Ftehvafe'i 
o<Bce,699.  Bcachm  Poena,  ead  to^*** 
the  yooBg  PMiwah  with  gntt  p^ 
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99.  Bis  polley  opposed  bgr  the  minisfeer, 
f  ana  TnmawaeB,  ftSO.  Bouts  Holksi's 
onMB,580.  Hisdflath,&ao 
dia,  DowlQt  lUo  suooeeds  sa,  5Sft. 
jnprisoDS  Nana  Fnmawses,  5S6,  And 
narries  the  daughter  of  OhAtgay,  6S7. 
Proposal  to  swwsslnsts  him,  587.  Ai- 
acksAmmtlUo'B  camp,  687.  Betoosea 
Sana,  588.  Befaaes  to  march  against 
&em*n  GBiah,  MO.  Betnrna  to  hia 
lominlons,  644.  His  acbsmes  against 
die  Boyish,  646.  Congratulates  the 
poremor^genenl  on  the  Tiotoiy  over 
rippoo  Soottan,  646.  EndeaTonrs  to 
leiae  the  estates  of  FurMuAm  Bhow, 
M6.  His  ladedalTe  poller,  646.  De- 
feated by  Holkar,  646.  Whom  he  do- 
teais  near  Indoor,  647.  Jolna  the 
Peshwah's  foioss  and  defeated  bj 
Holkar,  647.  Befnses  a  snbsidlarj 
treaty  irith  the  English,  668.  His 
motlTes,  668.  Negotiates  a  league 
■gainst  the  Bnglish,  668.  Hla  defiant 
anawer  to  the  gornmor-gaiieral,  664. 
Ixiaes  Ahmednuggvr,  666.  DsAeated  at 
Aasaye  by  Qeottal  Wdleolej,  666.  Bs- 
capes  from  the  field,  666.  Colonel 
Bterenson  sent  in  pursuit,  666.  His 
caTsIry  defeated  at  Aigaom,  667.  Con- 
clurtos  a  trea^  with  the  Bnglish,  668. 
His  attitude  and  proceedings,  663. 
Checked  by  General  MaztlndeU,  663. 
Joined  by  Holkar,  683.  Adrance  of 
I»xd  Lace  against  them,  683.  Con- 
cludes a  txeaty  with  the  Bnglish,  688. 
Joins  a  Isagne  of  natiTe  states  affsinafe 
the  British,  67B.  AdTanoss  to  the 
frontier,  679.  Co-operatea  with  the 
British  against  the  PindhArees,  688. 

His  prsrioua  treachery  detected  and 
exposed,  688.  Tnatance  off  hia  tna- 
chery,  688.     His  fort  of    Aseergurh 

hold  hr  the  British,  688.    Bis  death, 

612.    Prediction  Nspectiag  thersign- 

Izig81ndias813 
India,  Jnnkqjee  BAOk  his  death  nhiliTlssB, 

Mi 
India  (the  6lh),  sends  his  own  hody- 

guard  to  protect  Jfr.  OolTin,  736.    Be- 

Btrains  the  rebeb  at  DhAlpoor,  748.    A 

conspirBoy  against   him    fonned    by 

Tantia  T6pee,  767.  Attacks  the  rebels, 

hot  Is  deserted  by  his  troops,   767. 

Bestored.  766.     Decorated  with  the 

•tar  of  India,  TTi 
Itngapoor  purchased,  800 
llngurh,  tat  of  I  captured  by  Blfalee, 

841 
tiqueira,   Diego   Lopea  de^  Yloemy  of 

India,  334.   Dsfaatsd  by  tbs  Qujent 

admiral,  334 
ttrhind,  contributions    laid    upon,   by 

Rnnjeet  BIngh,  688.    Deehred  under 

the  proteclion  of  the  British  gorsra. 

ment,668 
Sirinogger,  eapital  of  Xariuneie,   snru 

randen  to  the  foroM  ti  the  Bmpeiui 

Akbar,S68 


8IY 

Sirjee  Anjeogoam,  treaty  of,  condndsd, 

668.  Its  provisions,  £68 
Sina,  defeat  of  the  rebdji  at,  768 
8itt4na,  rising  of  the  Afghans  d,  m 
Sivajee,  hia  pazentage  and  birth,  881. 
Under  the  care  of  Dadajee  Konedeo, 
883.  His  education,  883.  Obtaina  the 
hill-forti  of  TWma,  and  fortifies  B^- 
gurh,  883.  Influence  and  character  of 
his  mother,  883.  Interoepts  a  royal 
remittance,  and  oaosee  Us  father's  im^ 
prisonment,  888.  Appliss  to  the  Bm- 
peror  8hah  JehAa,  who  obuins  his 
father's  release,  888.  Becomes  heir 
to  the  family  property,  and  admitted 
into  the  imperial  aervioe,  888.  Fortl- 
flee  Pert&bgurh,  888.  His  interoourse 
with  Prince  Aumngaebe,  887.  His  ex- 
ploits, 887.  His  aggressions  oo  Beeja- 
poor,  887.  His  plot,  887.  Mnrden 
Afsool  Khan,  and  destroys  the  Becna- 
poor  army,  888.  Final  reaulU  of  hia 
plans,  888.  His  fame  eetaUtahcd  among 
the  Mahrattas,  889.  Flnnden  Surat 
and  the  Bagtish  and  Dutoh  factories, 
889.  Death  of  his  father  Shahjee.  880. 
Assumes  the  title  of  Bajah,  888.  TUm 
Tknjore,  888.  His  prodiUiorTlnrursiona, 
889.  Joins  Jey  Singh  in  hk  campaign, 
840.  Goes  with  his  son  to  court,  but 
slighted  there,  840.  Becapes  to  the 
Deocan  in  disgniee,  840.  Reachea  BaJ- 
gurh,  840.  Obtaina  tribute  fkom  Beeja- 
poor  and  Ookxmdah,  841.  His  arrest 
ordered  by  the  emperor,  841.  Takea 
the  fort  of  Singurh,  841.  But  loees  Ma 
friend  T^najee  Maloosrsy,  841.  Again 
plunders  Surat,  841,  891.  DcHaats  tfaa 
emperor's  foroee  in  the  Deccan,  841. 
Attache  Beejapoor,  844.  His  general, 
Pert4b  Bao,  kUled,  844.  Bnthroned  a 
second  time,  and  declarea  hb  indepen- 
dence,  844.  XstabUshes  the  Xahrattn 
kingdom,  844,  846.  Gives  permlssloa 
to  the  BngUa  i  to  trade,  846w  An  anay 
sent  against  him  by  the  emperor,  846. 
His  operations,  846.  Beaaons  for  hia 
oonfidenoe,  846.  Makee  an  expeditioQ 
eoothwaida,  846.  Halts  at  Goloondah, 
and  obtaina  money  and  artillery,  84A. 
Bedncea  Yellore,  846.  His  prooeediags 
in  tbs  Camattc,  846.  Beturas  to  the 
Deccan,  846.  Takee  Bellarr,  846. 
Annexea  the  southern  distrma  of 
Beqjapoor,  846.  Plnnden  up  to  An* 
rungafaed,  848.  Makes  a  treaty  with 
Be^apoor,  and  returns  to  Bajguih,  847. 
His  death,  847.  And  chanoCer,  847. 
Causes  of  his  snocess,  866 
Bivnjee,  eon  of  BAjah  BAm,  864.  Hla 
mother  Tare  Bye  undertakes  the  le- 
gmoy  during  his  minority,  854 
SiTajee,  son  of  Snmbhajee,  anccsedi  hla 
father  as  Bajah  at  Bajgurh,863.  Taken 
prisoner  with  his  mothsr  to  the  em* 
pnor,  863.  The  emperor's  negotletiona 
for  his  release,  866.  Beceirea  the  a|^ 
peUation  of  Sbao  from  (he  waparar,  100. 
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.  ne«nperai^klndne«toblm  iiidfafs 
mother,  859.  RdoMsd  by  Frinoe  Asim, 
U9.  Joined- by  WTvnl  cbieta,  Imi  op- 
poMd  by  hifl  mother,  S59.  Whom  he 
defeats  in  medon,Ut,  Crowaed  R^jeh, 
160.  Seiidi  a  force  to  awlst  the  em- 
peror. 860.  His  mothnr  placed  in  con- 
flnement,  860.  Oppoeed  bv  his  mother's 
party,  866.  Treachery  of  the  emperor, 
866.  Bivajee's  demands  acoepted  by  the 
emperor,  866.  Defeats  Sambhajee's 
forces,  and  oompds  him  to  redgn  his 

Sretenslons  to  the  ICafaratta  throne,  875. 
Grants  the  right  of  ehonth  in  Bengal 
to  Rngbojee,  888 

BlaTe  kings  of  DeUy,  M.  Bad  of  the 
dynasty,  loa 

BUTory  aboltehed  by  the  Bmperar  Aktar, 
276 

aeemaa,  K«jor  (afterwards  Sir  William), 
bis  report  on  Thuggee,  «0.  Plaoed 
at  the  head  of  a  department  formp- 
preeaing  the  crime,  630.  BoDoeeds, 
620 

BmaU-poz,  ravages  of,  fai  Bengal,  480 

Smith,  Colonel,  dlsooTers  the  intrigues  of 
the  Nisam  and  Hyder  Ally,  468.  Who 
attack  him,  and  are  defeated,  469.  Opens 
a  campaign  against  Hyder  Ally,  471. 
Ordered  to  return  to  Madras,  472. 
Commands  an  army  at  C3iittapet,  478 

Smith,  Geneml  Lionel,  his  divislan  in  the 
Pindhiree  war,  586.  Arrives  at  Poona, 
589.  PurBQee  the  llahratta  aimy,  588. 
Pnrsnes  the  PMiwah,  590.  DeCeats 
Bappoo  QiUda's  horsemen  at  Ashta, 

tolUi,  Sir  Harry,  at  the  battle  of  FeroM 
Bhdher,  671.  His  combat  at  Bnddewil, 
678.  Defeats  the  Sikhs  at  Allwal,  678. 
At  the  battle  of  Soobrton,  674.  Created 
a  baronet,  676 

Bonke-worship  added  to  Boodhlem,  58 

Boarei,  Lop6,  arrives  at  Calient  with  a 
Portagneee  fleet,  221.  Defeats  and  oap- 
tores  the  Zamorin's  fleet,  221.  Betoms, 
221.  Snpersedes  Albaqnerqne  as  vice- 
roy, 228.  Makes  an  nnsacooMfnl  at- 
tempt against  Aden,  224 

8odr6,  Vincento,  accompanies  De  Oama 
to  India,  219.  Left  m  De  Qama's 
deputy,  220  .  .      .    .^ 

Bofarides,  snooeed  the  Tahirftes  in  Kho- 

Bofy,  Shah,  King  of  Perda,  opeoa  trade 

with  the  Bnglish  in  India,  888 
Boleil  Khan,  commands  the   Deocanies 

at  the  battle  of  Soopa,  271, 815.  Carried 

off  the  field  woonded,  271 
Boliman,  son  of  Prince  Shojah  Shekoh, 

his  fate,  889  

Boliman   Miraa,  beeomes    governor   of 

Budnksh4n,  254.    Besieges  and  takes 

Kabool,254.    Declared  king,  264 
SomnAth,  temple  of,  its  magnificence,  88, 

84.  Sacked  by  Sooltan  Mahmood,  84. 
•  Rebuilt  by  Bheem  Dto,  188.  Destroyed 
.  Ly  MoaqflEer  Khan,  184.    The  gates  of , 


epecfcfng   them,   €99.     Theflx 
place,  659 

Boobhan  Kootah  Shah,  wsaceada  to  the 
throne  of  Goloondah,  213.  Depoeed  a 
favonr  of  hia  ande,  218 

Soobnten,  poaitlon  oC,  ff74.  BacUa  aC, 
674 

Boogsh,  Shah,  King  of  Kabool,  eahaaej 
of  Mr.  Blphlnstone  to,  568.  Blgw  the 
tripartite  treaty.  64a  Protected  ssi 
penshmed  by  the  Bogliah  ecrreroBrs. 
640.  Plan  for  reatarins  him.  f^u 
Entera  Kandahar,  and  enthraoed,  m:^ 
His  trimnphal  entry  into  KaJboo^  6ti. 
EstebtUies  the  Dooraiiee  cvdis.  ^44. 
Whidi  he  oonfen  on  E^igiish  oSbreis 
644.  Takes  refnge  in  the  Bahh  Hjsmc, 
656.  Induced  to  come  ont,  and  eh-*:, 
656.  Betnm  of  hia  fanaily  to  LeeSm, 
658 

Booliman  Soor,  maaacea  Hae  tmoST  €»• 
tatea,  289.  Bctirea  to  thfe  ooozl  d 
Mahomed  Khan  Soor,  389 

Sooltan,  Prince^  aom  of  the  BaspeT^ 
Anmngxeba,  sent  agailnut  hia  qd-js 
Shujah,S88.  To  whom  he  dmuis.  \iu 
afterwards  ahandoma,  SS8,  839.  Gatas 
aoma  snciOBBsaB  againafc  th«  Afghaw, 
842 

Sooltanpoor,  mutiny  of  the  Sopoys  at, 
727 

Soonder  Singh,  joins  the  Prinoa  Boyal  te 
his  invaaion  of  Bengal,  438 

Soopa,  or  Soneimtt  battle  oC»  S7Q,  371, 
815 

Soor,  ADshaa  dynacty  of,  S39-S4S 

SooriXMr,  or  Shoofioor,  BAC.  Thaieooris 
of,  856110* 

Soonotty,  Mnllik  Khooaroo  deCtaatad  <b 
the,  112 

Sooraj  Mnl,  r^ah  of  the  J4ta,  aaaissa  ^ 
snppresBlng  a  rebellion  of  the  Rct^al  Jit, 
420.  Leavee  the  Mahrattasat  1XU>, 
449.  Hia  power  and  posocaoionE.  4..2. 
KUled,  475 

Soorat  Singh,  Sikh  chieftadai,  maintains 
order  in  Benares,  735 

Soy6xa  Bye,  aaoond  wife  of  Svajee.  l:er 
son  placed  <m  the  throne  of  Uajtnsrt, 
348.  Pat  to  death  by  Snmt^ee, 
848 

Speira,  Colonel,  Resident  at  Owalior.  <«1 
Recommends  the  adoptioa  of  a  sotxt^ 
aor  to  Sindia,  662.  Leavea  Gv&li  r, 
668.  But  urges  the  Ranae  to  ^tfiJ 
D&da  IChAsjee  to  meet  the  gorerwir- 
general,  664 

Spencer,  Maijor,  mnrdarel  «t  Lahore, 
780 

Sporting  in  India,  17, 18 

Star  of  India,  order  of  the,  catahivVd. 
771*  Contend  OB  loyal  natiTe  princes. 
771 

Stannton,  Captain,  his   menoorafale  ti^ 
ftooa  of  KocygaoB,  589.    His 
590 
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nan,  ths  lint,  1b  India,  991, 

cnxnimication  with  England,  631 

eoa,  Admiiml,  fleets  ttw  French  flMt, 

4 

enaon,  OoIoobI,  talB  HjderatMd  ralv 

Uary  force,  M4.    Bent  in  pmsait  of 

adia,  M6.    Joins  General  Wellealiqr 

Argoam,  M7 
rart,  Lienteoant,  a  hoitege  ot  tbe 

nrgaom  oonTentlon,  releawd  bjSIn- 

a,4»3 

irart,  Colooel,  hie  MtUement  of  the 

larrel  betwem  B4iM  Bye  and  Jonko- 

eSlDdia,6Sl 

ibo,  hie  aooonnt  of  embaMifli  from 

idia,  641 

ifCbey,  Cdonel,  sent  to  India 

ftchey,  Kr.,  his  adminJstcatlCB  of  the 

entral  prorlnoss,  780,  7V1 

art,  Oeneral,  loses  his  opportunity  at 

he  death  of  Bydsr  Ally,  MM.    lavssta 

?nddalflfe,  and  defsati  K.  Busiiy,  606. 

lis  army  in  the  Soothsm  llshratta 

troTlnees,  666 

lart,  Brigadlsr,  his  ssrrksB  sgalBst 

lie  rebel  Sepoys,  746.    Boats  a  rsbel 

oroe  at  Mundissoor,  748 

booktogsen,  a  dsTs,  heoomes  King  of 

Ihasny,   77.    His  dssosnt,   77.     Bis 

ixpeditloBS  into  India,  77,  78.   Defeats 

JeypAl,  Bajah  of  the  PnnjAb,  78.    Bs- 

tabUshca  the  first  Mahomedan  ooeopa- 

tioQ  of  Indian  teixltoKy,  78,  His  death, 

78 

locmm  Bapoo»  acUnf  Mahrattia  agent 

at  Poona,  488 

idacheo  BAo  Bhoir,  onminands  pert  of 

the  Mahratta  army  against  ths  Miaun, 

446.  Defeats  the  Kiisin  and  his  toother, 

447.  Tskss  Bnghoba  to  task,  and  m- 
smnes  his  command,  448.  I«ads  a 
Mahratta  army  into  Blndostan,  448. 
Tak«B  and  plaaders  DehSy.  449.  Baises 
Bina  JnwAn  Bokht  to  the  impslal 
throne,  449.  OomplBteiy  dslsated  at 
Psnlpot,  449,  460.  Boppoaed  to  haiv 
bssn  sbdn,  460 

adtler  Dewing  ooort,  estabUtfisd,  ill. 

Laid  WsUsday's  varorm  la  the.  661 

addooialn,  BoolrAj  doteated  hf  liso* 

tenant  Bdwaids  at,  681 

adru,  or  kmest  class,  SS 

aldur  Ally,  Us  straggle  for  ih»  gorm- 

ment  of  ths  Oaraatic,  699. 

as  Nawib  of  the  Oamalto,  890. 

siDated,400 

ufdur  Jang,  Ttosraj  of  Ondht 

Tiller  to  the  Bmperor  Ahmed  Shah, 

420.    Insults  the  enperar,  490.  Snper- 

Mded  bj  Shahibmod-dsen,  4M.  Batins 

toOadb,4n.    His  death,  491 
ofdur  KhsBfSaB  of  the  Bsgsniof  Besja- 

poor,  beeltgse  the  Qossn's  palace,  900, 

SOI.   Slab),  SOI 
loffreia,  Admiral,  landa  a  French  amy 

St  Porto  Novo,  608.    Fighto  l^eoWTe 

sngagaoMBti  with  Admiral 

608.  IMfsiteamthaoo^lO* 
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Sogga,  Mnea,  bsoomss  King  «C  Ksd»- 

mere,  midsr  the  title  of  SUninder  Boot- 

Shlknn,  180.  His  destrootlcQ  of  Hindoo 

idok  and  tsnplss,  180 
8akw4r   Bye,  widow  of    Shso,    ham 

hemlf  with  hsr  hnsband's  body,  418 
Solah-ood-dsen,  Jim,  King  of   fiinde, 

167 

SolalwMd-dsen,  J4m,  opposes  King  Jdm 
Feroae,168.    Cflato,  168 

tellm  fihah  Boot,  orowned  emperor  18 
Kaliager,  844.    See  Jnlal  Khan  Soor 

SoUlTan,  Mr.,  attacks  Lord  Clire,  478 

Sambh^  son  ef  Bhalgee  Bhdalsj,  881. 
Bisdsath,888 

Sambli«Jee,  son  of  BlTajee^  goes  with  hit 
fbthsr  to  Dehly,  840.  Becapes  with  him 
In  dlvotae,  841.  At  rarlsnoe  with  hia 
father,  and  Joins  the  Xoghols,  847. 
Death  of  his  father,  847.  Pkit  to  im- 
prison him,  and  pot  his  half-brother  on 
the  thnme,  848.  Deposss  his  half* 
brothsr  and  ssosnds  the  throne,  848^ 
Bis  croel  ezeoations,  848.  At  war  with 
theSesdsesof  Jlnjeera,848.  Which  he 
besiepe  withoat  effect,  348.  Threatens 
the  BngUah,  and  attacks  the  Portu* 
gneee,  848.  FaUore  of  the  emperor's 
osmpaiga  against  him,  849.  Bakes  a 
treaty  with  Qofeondah,  and  planden 
Qoaerat,  849.  Ble  inaotivlty  and  de- 
baochsiT,  861,  86S.  Captorsd  and 
taken  with  his  friend  Xuloosha  to  the 
emperor,  869.  Who  otdsn  thsm  both 
for  soEeontkm,  868.    Hie  son,  868 

Bamhhajee,  eon  of  BaJah  B*m,  regent  of 
the  Bahiattas,  864.  Elected  to  eaoosed 
SlTaJee,  son  of  SambhsjM.  866.  Bis 
forces  detested  by  SiTsiee,  876.  Bssigas 
hift  pwtoMioBS  to  the  ff^hmtts  f***^nv 
876 

Bombhajes  Angila,  his  war  with  hlo 
toothsr]Iaaa|ea,897 

Bnmbhol,  HladiU,  son  of  the  Bmparot 
Babar,   ^ipolnted  governor  of,  884. 
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668.  Ill 
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Baaday  toboor  aheUdied,  678 

Soaga,  BaJah  ef  Ohtttcsa,  inonass  of  hb 
power,  989.  Leads  a  Blndoo  amy 
afaln^the  Bohamedans  oader  Babar, 

Sanjor,  slsotsd  to  the  throoa  of  Bbide, 
168.    Bte  death,  168 

Snnti^  Qonpaiay,  his  predatoiT  wa^- 
fSia  in  the  Deocaa,  869, 868 

Bnnt^iee  Kadnm,  *^***Tf  ***i  \mi[w.  fmt  off 
inDehly  with  hia  men,  867 

Barij-ood-Dowlah,  sooceedi  to  tbe  fie^ 
voyally  of  Bengal,  489.  Opposed  W 
Shookot  Jong,  499.  Againat  whom  he 
marches,  499.    Bis  demands  of  the 


Barehas  to  Oalcotta,  which  he  laTetta, 
tf8i   XikM(tai<i0loa«BdMlMitte 
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BMlie7lBt3MtrMsiir7,43S.  ConfiicatM 
•n  tha  oomiNuiy't  inwpeitjr  in  Boigal, 
4Si.  Hia  irritation  at  the  muxmsn  of 
tha  English,  43A.  Marches  to  Cakcutta, 
4K.  Attacked  by  Olive,  and  remata, 
436.  Condodei  a  treaty  of  peace,  4S6. 
AMdsts  the  French  with  money,  and 
forbids  the  Bngliih  to  advance  against 
them,  427.  His  evasive  repliei  to  Ad> 
miral  Watson's  remonstrsnoea,  427. 
Aicampi  at  Plasty,  428.  His  cmel^ 
and  oppression,  428.  Conspiracy  to 
dstfarone  him,  428.  Attacks  the  Eng- 
lish at  Plaasy,  480.  FUes  to  Moorshid- 
•bad,  480.  His  army  defeated  and 
dlspened,4S0.  Escapes  from  Moonhid- 
afaad,481.    Beixedsnd  put  to  death.  481 

ftiu4j-ool-Moolk.  appointed  prime  minis- 
ter to  the  Nizam,  696.  But  removed, 
896.  Besumes  office,  696.  His  death, 
697 

Borat,  city  of,  sacked  by  the  Portognese, 
981.  Who  are  defeated  by  the  English 
at,  390.  Plundered  by  Sivajee,  839, 
841.  Engiiah  trade  at,  injored  bv  the 
Dutch,  889.  Haintained  as  a  Presi- 
dency, 890.  Attacked  by  Sivajee,  but 
defended  by  the  English,  891.  Seised 
l^  imperial  troops,  and  the  goods  and 
■tores  sold,  394.  Officers  of  the  factory 
seised  by  *  interlopen '  and  made  over 
to  the  Hoghttl  governor,  890.  Settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of,  by  the  ICanineai 
Wallesley,  648 

Bar  Boolund  Khan,  viceroy  of  Kabool, 
transferred  to  Onserat,  870.  Defeats 
Hamed  Khan,  and  drives  him  out,  870. 
Bapeneded  in  Guicrat,  876 

8nr-de$hmookhee,  854 

fiorsooty,  fort  of,  oaptand  b^  Knsaood 
of  &huzny,  86 

Bart41,  affair  of,  364 

Suttee  prohibited  by  the  Emperor  Akbor, 
276.  Abolished,  619.  Edict  against  tt 
In  native  states,  678 

Bw4t,  men  of,  attack  tbs  Britlah  troopa, 
774 

Byed  Hooseln,  Arab  general  of  Ismail 
Adil  Khan  en  Bee^aipom,  deCsats  Ameer 
Badeer,  208 

Byed  Shureef,  ascends  the  throne  of  Ben- 
nl  under  the  title  of  Allapood-deen 
Poorby,  103.  His  peaoefnl  reign  and 
death,  103 

Brads,  adminlstzatlaii  of  the,  at  Dehly, 
194,120 

Qyfajee,  adopted  and  made  Rajah  of  Tan- 
joc«,048.   Bet  aside,  hot  reinstated,  048 

8;n-ood-DowIah,  son  of  Meer  Jaffier, 
becomes  NawAb  of  Moorshidabad,  464 

Bytntt  Prlnoe,  his  death  by  smaU-poz, 
483 

Qylhat,  xabd  Sepqya  of,  destroyed,  748 


npAQAIlA,  or  Nagara,  of  the  Greek 
'*■    merchants,  78 
iMdiitoi  azpal  tlM  Mahomadani  tnm 


77 
TAj  Vabil,  the,  «f  Bhak  Jdi^B,  at  Aga, 


TAj-ool-KooIk,  dflrtnys  aO  mBdoo 
pies  in  Onaenit,  188 

Tiskshnk  princes,  49 

Talikota,  battle  of,  299.  800 

Tahiafar,  capital  of  tbm  kliyrrlnm  4 
KhandAih.  147.  Left  to  MnUik  Ifry 
Khan,  148.  Who  is  taken  aad  t=.- 
priaonad  by  his  broths  the  Klzs  of 
Ehsmdteh,  148.  Usorped  by  the  vizier, 
but  retaken  ^  Adil  Khan,  I&Ql  l  a?- 
tared  by  BIr  T.  Hialop,  and  tbe  ocob- 
mandant  hanged,  097 

Talookdaia  of  Oodh,  qnastiaD  of  tt^ 
763.    Tlia  new  aettleneat,  76S 

TamerhuM.    iGbtTeimoar 

Tamnl  language,  60 

Tanjore,  becoines  the  capital  id  tht 
CbAlas,  66.  Founded  bj  KnDotunn. 
66.  Taken  by  Sivajee,  839.  H^U  \j 
Yenkajee,  848.  Compellad  by  Cbcr  Ik 
Sahib  to  pay  a  heavy  snm,  40S.  CLur  » 
Bahib's  expedition  into,  4a5w  Trc-  .^ 
of,  assist  Mahotnad  AUj,  409.  Be- 
sieged by  LaEy.  but  the  ae«e  n^l, 
484.  Held  by  the  ICahxattaa,  *»:. 
Origin  of  their  klagdom  o<,45S.  Pr.- 
posal  to  lob  the  Bajah  of,  406.  Tv 
ooerdon  of,  demanded  by  tbe  Ka«^^ 
of  the  Gamatlo,  497.  AttadBsd  tci 
captured,  497.  But  restoied,  45>*. 
Dafleat  of  Cdknel  Bzaithwaito  at,  ^^ 
The  afEain  of,  settled  by  the  Mafqoe^ 
WeUesley,  048.  Fonndatiea  cf  s^ 
state  of,  048 

Tanks, or leseiiuim,  in aottthem  Ix^^ ( 

Tannah,  Island  of,  seiaed  t^  tbe  Kin^r  i 
the  Deocan,  186.  Who  is  driven  vs: 
by  Zoitnr  Khan  of  Gkoerat,  ISO 

Tannali,  town  of,  made  firibatazy  to  tbe 
Pottoguese,  281.  Tbe  fott  of^  capcaml 
by  the  Mshrattas,  897 

Tanna|ee  ICalooiray.  joins  his  trir^ 
Sivajee  in  the  mordar  of  Aisool  KL*x. 
888.    Sbdn,841 

Tantia  JAgfa,  a  banker,  baooaaias  afausfar 
at  Indoor,  093 

Tantia  Tdpise,  hla  fint  appeaianoe  m  % 
rebel  general,  746.  Marebes  to  reb?^ 
Jhansy,  706.  Defeated  at  tbe  BM^^h. 
700.  Joined  by  the  TTsww  ct  JhAi>7, 
706.  Ooes  to  Gwallor.  and  onranise>  \ 
oonsptracy  against  Sindia*  7&T.  At- 
tacked by  SIndia,  who  is  dnnTtwl  K 
his  troops,  707.  Puaaed,  706.  Ckn^ti 
aad  ezeontad,  766 

Tmpby  river,  8 

Taxa  Bye,  Dowager  Queen  of  lUj^n'*'. 
taken  with  her  son  Svajee  as  prt^\r.r7< 
to  the  Emperor  AnningiMte,  8U.  .-::< 
kindness  to  them,  888.  Liberated.  a=i 
opposes  tier  son,  819.  Defieated  by  h.^ 
in  actl<m,  889.  Plaoad  muler  restnurt. 
860,  860.  Makes  a  nvolatkm  at  tv.:- 
taxa  la  taToor  of  hat 
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Lajah,  411.  'Whom  the  keepa  In  oon* 
nenMnt,  41S 

m  Bjre,  widow  of  Jnnkoojee  Bio 
liM]l»,  MS.  Adopts  a  x^latfve  m 
indiA,  MS.  Dtomlaw  the  regent, 
63*  Applies  to  Mm  guveniof-geiiei'Al, 
68.  Whom  ihe  Tletts  in  camp,  6tt. 
Mentioned,  M5 

rdy  Beg  S3ian,  goremor  of  Ddilj, 
amnden  the  dty  to  Htaioo,  S6o. 
^fheedod  in  oonmpenoe,  2M 
rtar  dynaatiM  of  Kashmere,  56 
rtar  Khan,  flies  fkom  Dehly  to  his 
'ather  in  Gnaerat,  134 
rtar  Khan,  oommands  an  expedition 
Mtainet  Dehly,  3U.    Defeated  by  the 
Bmpeior  Hoomayoon  near  Byana.  886 
ftar  Khan,  defeated  by  Beiram  Khan 
%t  Machywara,  881 

.itar  Khan,  son  of  the  Bniperwf  Bhei- 
loie  Lody  of  Dehly,  socnsed  of  traaaon 
and  escapes  to  Onaerat,  888.  Hos- 
pitably receired  by  the  Xing  Bahidor 
Shah,  892.  Defteted  by  Ptinoe  Hindil 
Mhwi,893 

kzes  of  the  Hindoo  and  Hahooaedan 
aoTcmnienta,  888 

tyler,  Mr.,  magistrate  at  Fatna,  cheeka 
the  W&hAbee  oonspirators,  778 
lylor.  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Meadows, 
aasames  the  oondnot  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Shdrapoor,  668.  Placed  in 
charge  of  Sbteapoor,  761 
sacnltore,}.  OnmyatJon  of ,  at  ^  mam, 
608 

setoo  Meet,  his  ftinatiral  hssnxreotkm, 
628 

simoor,  or  Tsmeiiane,  inTsdes  India, 
188.  Oocoples  the  PanJ4b,  188.  Pnts 
the  inhabitants  of  Bhntnitrto  death, 
122.  Besieges  D^hly,  188.  Which  he 
takes  and  gires  np  to  pillage,  188. 
Prodalmed  Bmperor  of  India,  188. 
Hetnms  homewaxds,  188.  Takes  Mee> 
rat,  128.  And  Lahore,  188 
ej  Singh,  goremor  of  Peehiwnr,  da. 
cUnes  the  ragenoy  of  the  Pnnjib,  668. 
Becomes  oommander-ln-chief,  668. 
Brings  np  a  fresh  anny  at  Feroae 
Sb^her,  678.  His  sodden  retreat,  678 
elingaoa,  nnder  the  Andbrss,  88.  And 
under  the  nde  of  the  Nampati  dynasty . 
78.  InYsded  by  Sooltan  Mahomed 
Bhah  n.  at  the  Deocan,  176.  Beoomea 
Independent,  188.  Worka  of  irrigation 
of  the  Bahmnny  dynasty,  184.  Held 
b7tbeNiBam,488 

^lUcherry,  sisge  and  gallant  dcftnoe  of, 
MS 

■Smple,  Mr.  (now  BIr  Biohazd),  his  ad- 
miaiitration  of  the  oentral  proTlnoee 
of  India,  778, 780.  Beoomea  Besident  at 
Hyderabad,  780.  Grittolan  on  hie  flnan* 
dal  repOTt.  791 
>naptaB,  rode,  of  India,  89 
?eaaDC7  qaeidona,  acta  relating  to,  787 
'enaaMrlm  ooest,  Talne  off  the,  606 
:ecnate  csptnnd  by  the  BIitlri^  816 


TW 

Tdeen,  Akbor  Khan  defeated  by  (3«nenJ 
PoUockat,657 

Thackwell,  Sir  Joeeph,  hla  flank  more* 
ment  on  the  (JhenAb,  684 

Thamaap.  King  of  Penda,  hospitably  ffr> 
oelres  the  Bmperor  Hoomayoon,  348. 
Whom  he  aasista  with  an  army,  848. 
Kandahar  oeded  to  him  by  Hoomayoon, 
848 

Than^snr,  temples  of,  plnndered  by  the 
Mahomedana,  88.  Taken  by  the  Bajah 
of  Dehly,  87 

Tharooa,  tribe  of ,  86 

Thomaa,  Saint,  the  Apoatls.  fntrodnees 
Christianity  into  India,66.  Hie  deatii,  66 

Thome,  Robert,  hb  petttloa  to  Henxy 
VIU.  reapeeting  trade  with  China, 
884 

Thnga,the,of  Ind{ik619.  Diaoomyof 
their  Crimea  at  Mund^eor,  680.  Tneir 
mode  of  proceeding,  620.  Major  8be- 
man's  report,  630.  Final  aupptesalon  of 
Thuggee,  620.  Their  deeoendants  at 
Jnbbnlpoor,  630 

Tiagar  redooed  by  the  Bnglidk,  4a 

Tibet  teod^Bs  Boodhism,  81 

Timmaiee,  J4m,  socoeeds  to  thethxtme  d 
Sinde,  157 

Timdja,  estabUsbed  by  Albaqnerqae  in 
the  dependencSei  of  Qoa.  388.  Denated 
hy  the  King  of  Beejapoor,  and  loees  his 
dominions,  894 

Timoor,  Prince,  Tioeroy  ot  Lahore,  re- 
bdlioo  of  Aofna  Big  against  him, 
447.  The  Mahzattas  taka  Lahore, 
447 

Timr^,  regent  of  Bee4anngger,  attache 
Beejapoor,  hat  maikaa  tarmiL  19ft. 
Polaona  hie  ward,  808.  CkmpslB  Ismail 
Adil  Shah  to  retreat,  908 

Tippoo,  son  of  Hyder  Ally,  attacks  Mi^ 
drai,  469.  Attacks  dolonel  BaiUie, 
800.  Baiaea  the  eiege  of  Wendlwaih, 
808.  Harassee  Colonel  Hambeistone 
on  his  retraat,  804.  Death  of  his  fa- 
thsr,  804.  Whom  he  soooeeda,  004. 
Joined  by  M.  Buv,  805.  Attacked  t/ 
(General  Matthews  at  Bednore,  808. 
Which  oapitolatea,  806.  Tippoo  Ttolatea 
the  oonTcntloD.  606.  Besiene  Manga* 
lore,  the  garrieon  of  which  mareh^ 
ont  with  the  hononzeof  war.  806.  Hla 
cmeltiea,  and  diaaffeotion  of  hia  Hhidoo 
sobjeda,  806.  Loid  Maoartaey  opens 
negotiations  with  him,  806.  His  in> 
sulti  to  the  BittlBh  oommialonen,  807. 
Hia  treatment  of  hia  priaonen,  807. 
Demanda  of  Nana  Pnmaweee  agalnat 
him,  618.  TIppoo'a  Inaoltlng  propoaala 
to  the  Nisam,  619.  His  cruelties  la 
his  western  provlnoee,  619.  Attacks 
the  MahmttM,  619.  Who  join  the 
NiMm  against  him,  819.  Gondndsi 
peace  with  them,  819.  His  Tlews  and 
ambition,  881.  Prepares  for  war,  881. 
Hia  demafidi  from  the  Bi^jah  of  Tra- 
vaneose,  889b  WhoM  he  attacks,  881; 
Bat  rBpolsed,  888.    Opealag  of  the 
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OMBpftign  tflBinat  Mm,  5fS.  AlU- 
Aaoet  formed  against  him,  623.    De- 

.  feate  Colonel  Floyd,  who  to  com* 
pellad  to  retzwt,  633.  Avoids  farther 
•ctioo,  632.  The  ounpaign  of  1791 
coDdacted  by  Lord  ComwalU*,  63S. 
I>rawa  up  to  defend  Seringapfttam  at 
Ariktok,63S.  Where  he  is  defeated  by 
Lord  Coniwallli,  63i.  Who  opens  the 
third  campaign,  and  takes  sevend 
mountain  fortreMes,  634.  Tippoo  takes 
Ck>imbatoor,  and  yiolates  its  cairftnla- 
tion,  634.  Besieged  in  Seringapatam, 
634.  His  dread  of  British  power.  634. 
Treats  for  peace,  636.  Bends  his  two 
•cms  as  hoirtages,  636.  Terms  of  the 
treaty,  636.  His  intrigues  against  the 
Sn^lsh,  689.  Negotiates  with  the 
French,  689.  Condition  of  his  army, 
689.  Lord  IComington's  tetter  to  him, 
640.  His  eraskms  and  intrigoee,  641. 
March  of  the  English  army  against 
.  him,  641.  Defeated  at  Sedaseer  and 
ICalaTelly,  641.  Besieged  and  killed  in 
Beriagapatam,  643.  His  charact«v 
648.    Allowances  to  his  family,  644 

^Tod,  Oolonel,  his  researches,  374 

Toder  Mnl,  Bajab,  finance  minister  of 
the  Bmperor  Akbar,  pnrfnes  Diwood 
Khan  into  Oriasa,  366.  Deftoted  by 
DAwood,  366.  His  dMth,  368.  His 
rename  system  introdnoed  into  Beiar, 
881 

Todd,  D'Axcy,  kDled  at  Ftooee  Bh£her, 
673 

T6ghhik  dynasty,  118.    End  of  the,  134 

Tc^hlnk,  J4m,  soooeeds  to  the  throne  of 
Binde,  167.  BTenta  of  his  zeign,  167. 
HLb  death,  167 

Tdghlok  Khan,  gotemor  of  the  PonJAb, 
defeats  the  lloghote,  107 

Toghial  Kan,  viceroy  of  Bengal,  aanmes 
the  title  of  King,  and  rebels.  100.  Par. 
sued  by  the  King  of  Dehly,  his  maeto', 
and  killed,  100 

Tonk  BAmpoora  taken  1^  the  British, 
660 

.ToofAl  Khan,  Berar  general,  defeated  by 
Hoortnia  Nizam   Shah    of    Ahmed- 

.  nugger.  809.  Places  himself  nnder  the 
protection  of  the  Bmperor  Akbnr,  809. 
But  captaredwith  his  master  by  Moor- 
tQsa,809 

Toolsee  Bye.  mistress  of  Holkar,  adopts 
Halhar  B4o,  and  becomes  regent,  693. 
Profligacy  and  mismanagement  of  her 
goremoMnt,  698.  Her  contest  with 
Ofanfoor  Khan,  693.  Her  paramoor, 
Gnnput  BAo,  693.  QflFers  to  place  her- 
self and  KoJhar  Bio  nnder  British  pro- 
tection, 693.    Executed,  698 

Toorkomans  of  Kandahar,  their  Isvaiiais 
of  8inde,  168 

Toorwah,  palaces  at,  806 

ToramAna,  King  of  Kattiawar,  88,  Era 
of,  68 

Tenia,  UU-lgct  jOt,  flbtaioisd  Iff  filTsjee, 
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Toadie,M.dB  la, 
Jong  to  Pondichcny,  407 

Toys,  16 

Tnde  In  ancient  and 
33.    Early,   of  Egypt,  314.    By 
through  Ada,  314.    By  aea  £roB  ste 
western  coeat,  814 

Tirades  in  Indla»  38.  Tkadea  vaasi8& 
38 

Trsns-Qxaida  rebda  againet  Its  XaboEDS' 
dan  masters,  77.  Slik  Khan  htoaoA 
ondi^jvted  maeter  of.  79 

Tfcavaneore,  pfilitinal  oonitltina  ct.  In  1761, 
464 

Tramaooie,  Bajah  -a^  imiiliaaf  tws 
towns  of  the  I>atcli,  SHI.  Whkh  br 
.demAoded  by  Tippoo,  632.  The  per- 
ohaaa  siqqwited  Iqr  Lord  Ovn^liit 
633.  Insnrrection  of  VaUoo  Tc£L;hpe 
In,  671.  Administerod  hj  the  Bn&ib 
government,  671, 673 

^^velywi.  Sir  Charlea,  his  cmpceftfem  ts 
pore  Orientalism  In  edncataon,  6S&.  Af 
governor  of  Madras,  hia  protP!^  agrni?^ 
the  Income-tax,  770.  Bapeneded.  7T3l 
Becomes  lloance  miniater  of  India.  77s 

Trevor,  Captain,  captoed  by  the  ^ftr^"*, 
660.    Kaied  bj  the  QhOayeB,  660 

Trimbnk  B4o  Mima  ooounaads  thi 
Mabrattas  in  Myaora,  474 

Trinchinopoly  berieged  and  feakoa  t? 
Bnghc^  B4o,  882,  SW.  And  ^ 
Chnnda  Bahib  and  the  Fkeoch,  4<i^. 
Defeat  of  the  French  befors,  All.  la- 
vested  by  the  Freodi,  4S3 

Tdnoomalee,  defeat  of  the  F^«Bcik  flaii 
off,  443.  Action  betweeu  the  Ftesc^ 
aiidED0iahofE,6O8 

Trinetm  Kadtokba,  King  at  BanewBCj, 
mentlened  by  Ptotemy,  71 

Tripartite  treaty  executed,  640 

Trinmp4ra,  Rajah  of  OocUn,  leeelwa  &e 
Portqgueae,  318.  Enten  into  an  alli- 
ance with  I)eOamA,330.  DeCaatstLe 
Zamorin'a  force,  380.  Whidi  ia  agxs 
totally  defeated. 2&0, 231.  Betinstsoa 
govemmenL  321 

Tucker,  Mr.  Carre,  oommiaBiaMr  at  Be* 
nares,  dnringthe  mutiny,  736 

Toe-Che,  or  Hnns,  their  fcnwaifln  «f 
India,  64 

Tnkt-l-SoUman,  tope  of.  boOk  89 

Toknrrib  Khan,  minister   of  M ooctsm 

KiiamShahin.,dfamteed,g28w  Ps^ 

the  king  to  death,  988 
Tumoli  in  India,  89 
Tnngfaee  Tareekee  paw,  rtanghtpr  of  Bti- 

tish  troops  in  the^  660 
Tnxaniana  in  India,  84 


UMBATiLA,  defeat  c(  the  ineorr^.: 
chiefli  at^  846.    Defeat  <tf  SSkcuyir 
Shah  Boor  at,  364.    Fbee  at«  T20 
tTmbeyla  campaign,  the,  778L    DeteOi  ^ 

the,  774 
iTmbtir,  MnBlk,  mfafsfer   at  Xoartrm 
N^VWL  Shah  IL  of  Ai»ii»«.*..«qf.  ^li. 
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riceroj  of  Dowlafcabad,  816.  Hb  clu^ 
acter  uid  acta,  816.  BemoTH  the 
dng  to  JooiMir,  816.  Defeats  Ehaa 
ChAnan  and  the  imperial  f oroea,  820. 
IJB  atanoat  independeot  poaition,  830. 
few  operatioDa  nndertaken  agaiiiat 
tim  bT  Khan  Jehin,  8S1.  Difeata  the 
mperial  toroea  again,  821.  Defeated, 
Old  oompeDed  to  reUnqniah  Aloned- 
logger,  883.  Defeata  the  impezial 
jmy,  bot  la  defeated  and  anbmitB  to 
(hah  JehAn,  838 

uitrir,  treaty  of,  678.  BepOT  oatlaeak 
irerented  *t»  7S8.  KotlayoiaepoTiat) 
'80 

lor  fiingh  Thapa,  daCenda  Jythnk 
igalnst  Sa  D.  Ochterlony,  878 
«tt.  Captain,  at  GhllllanwaUah,  688 
ton,  ColoneL,  aent  aa  envoy  to  Poona, 
189.  Hia  negotialiona.  iB9,  Obtaina 
be  treaty  ct  Poomndhnr,  480.  Re- 
aped, 490 

beks,  the,  In  the  anny  of  the  ftnpator 
Ucbnr,  261.  Their  rebellion,  361.  Pot 
iown  by  the  emperor,  361, 363.  InTade 
<he  empire^  886 


AILOO  TUMBBB,  miniiter  of  Tra- 
Tanoore,  hia  inaorreotlon,  571.    Hia 
Toeltiea  and  death,  871 
iahyaa,  or  proleiBlooa,  in  aaoiait  timei, 

!1 

ndttart,  Ifr.,  nominated  preaident  of 
iengal,  488.  Hia  ignorance  of  Bengal 
iffain,  486.  Depoeea  Meer  Jaflier,  487. 
hun  paid  him  for  hia  aenricea,  487. 
riaita  the  NawAb  at  Mongbeer,  489. 
XMt  at  aea,  478 
danta,  aeet  of  the,  88 
Jaa,  the,  40.  Date  of,  41.  Oompfler 
•f.  41 

er  Rajendra,  Bajah  of  Oooiv,  hia  aeti 
tf  Tloleoce,  639.  Galled  to  "^ooo^tj 
he  Brittah  gufoiument,  and  depoaed, 
l:;9.  Remored  to  Benarea,  639 
Uore,aiegeo(,803.  BeUetedbyOrB. 
:oote,  603.  PuiUeaa  of,  taken  bj 
tiTajee,  848.  TIppoo'a  flunUy  lodged 
n  the  fortnae,  866.  Matiny  at,  866. 
nppoo*f  family  tmnatexed  to  GaJootta, 

InmpQttoB,    tovt    of,    captured    by 

itahomed  Shah,  King  of  Um  Deooan, 

61 

nabtea,  ICr.,  m«fa*^n«  gnSer  at  Ailm« 

nrh,  788.     Hia  aerrloea  with   the 

^hoorkaa,  744 

Qekajee,  half-brother  of  Sinajea,  bt^kli 

'anJon,848.    ICada  BaJah  of  Tte^ore, 

84 

aket-Adxy,of  Beejanngger,oomniand8 

n  anny  for  hia  brother  BamriJ,  who 

I  defeated  at  Talikote,  399, 800.    Sa- 

apee  to  Penktedah,  800.    Oontlnoei 

be  Beejannoer  ^naaty  for  a  time 

here,  800.    Bat  wlthdnwa  to  Chon- 

tegiry,  800 


WAX 

Yerelat,  Hr.,  anooeeda  Lord  Ollte  at  Oal- 
cntta.  468.  Booceeda  Lord  CUto,  481. 
Maladminiatration  of  Bengal  under 
him,  481.    Learea  India,  488 

Temoo,  Sir  Edward,  defeata  a  Prench 
fleet  aent  to  reUeye  Pcmdicherry,  497 

Viceroy  of  India,  the  first,  331 

YiooTlch,  Captain,  omt  to  Doat  Maho- 
med at  Kabool,  688.  Bramalna  then 
triumphant,  640 

Yictorla,  Queen,  her  prodamafcion  of  her 
aole  dominion  in  India,  768 

YihAraa,  or  monaiteriea,  rock  exoaTatione 
of  the,  83 

YljAla  Kalabh4iya,  King  of  Kulyan,  70 

Yi]AU  Bmla,  King  of  Kulyan,  187 

Yijya  BAl,  Bajah  of  Beejanngger,  190. 
Pays  tribute  to  Goolbuxgah,  190.  Hia 
denth,  190 

Yljya  Baya,  eetabUaheshimaelf  at  Yiiya- 
nuggar  or  Beojanogger,  187 

Yikram-Aditya,  King,  reign  of,  84.  Pa- 
troniaee  literature  and  philoaophy,  84. 
Defteti  the  Huns,  84 

YOcram-Aditya,  King  of  Malwah,  189 

Yillage  adminlatration  of  the  Hindooa, 
337,338 

Yiniik  IMo,  ton  of  the  Bajah  of  Wurun- 
gnl,  defeated  at  Kowhu,  160.  Taken 
priaooer,  and  put  to  death,  161 

'Vindhya  moontaina,  8 

Ylaajee  Kiaben,  ICahratta  general,  ad- 
▼ancea  into  Malwah,  478.  Plundera 
the  Jits,  476.  OrBrmna  Bohilkhnnd, 
476.  Oocuplea  Dehly,  477.  Betiree 
aouthwarda,  laden  with  plunder,  477 

Yiahnoo  YerddhAna,  Belial  king,  con- 
Terted  to  Brahminism,  71 

Yliagapatam,  faotoiy  of,  taken  by  Mo- 
ghul  troopa,  894.  But  recorered  and 
aeoored  by  patent,  896.  Attacked  and 
taken  by  Bcwy,  488.  Inanzrection  of 
the  Baiah  of.  488.  Who  ia  aadated  by 
CliTe,488.  ladependenoe  of  the  Bajah 
of,  488 

YUar  Any,  aooedea  to  the  gorerament 
of  Oudh,  but  aupemded,  884.  Hia  in- 
trigoea  at  Benarea,  849.  Directed  to 
mnore  to  OUcutta,  M9.  Murdeni  Mr. 
Oherty  and  other  oflloen,  649.  Given 
up  and  impriaoned  for  lift,  849 

YuUabhi,  capital  of  the  Ooopta  dynasty, 
63 

YyAaa,  compnea  tba  Y8daa»  41.  Date  of 
liiawQik,4S 

IITXoHUBS,  aboriginal  tribe  of,  87. 
^  ^     Inaurreotion  of  the,  784.  Bonted  by 

Coloael  AnderMn,  784 
WAhAbee  aect,  their  mnpathy  with  the 

inaurganta  In  the  PunjAb,  688.    Con* 

sptracy  among  them  at  Patna,  773. 

Checked,  778.    Incite  the  Ai)erhana  of 

the  Black  Mountain  to  inanrrection, 

788 
Waking8rah,Nalkof,rebela,S8S.  Prince 

KAmbukah  aant  againat  Urn,  but  Calla, 
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tbe04ik. 
attain  ta 


Ajsin*  ilAfai, 
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»9.    His  ieoond   rebeDka,  tn. 
ai&gcd   by   Aarungsebe,  bat  without 
Bucceai,  SS5 

VTalker,  Colond,  Resident  at 
war's  court,  aeCs  th«  State 
order,  669 

Wallajah,  Km   off  Prinoe 
368 

Walpole,  Colonel  (itfterwardB  Qeoenl), 
clearB  the  country  of  rebel  Sepoys,  747. 
Bis  operations  in  Bohilkhond,  76S. 
Takes  Siraa,  and  joins  Sir  OoUn  Gamp- 
bell,  763 

Wandiwash,  besieged  by  Oolonel  AJder- 
cron,  bat  the  siege  raised,  448.  At- 
tacked by  the  English,  bat  repotoed, 
442.  Taken  byCoote,  442.  Besieged  }yy 
Lally,  442.  Who  is  defeated  by  the 
English  before  the  town,  443.  Besieged 
by  Hyder  Ally,  bat  relieved,  fiOL  The 
siege  raiaed  t^  Tippoo,  603 

Waree,  defeat  of  the  rebd  Bmora  tA, 
760 

Wane,  Llentenant,  mnrdered,  683 

Wasil  Mahomed,  Pindhioee  chief,  Ms 
depredations  in  Central  India,  674. 
Soirenders,  and  sent  to  fthnsfifintir, 
694.    Commits  suicide,  684 

Wasdta,  hiU-fort  of,  taken  by  General 
Pritder,  who  releasei  many  psisoners, 
698 

Watson,  Admiral,  his  opemtioiis  (or  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  417.  ComjDQands 
a  fleet  sent  against  the  Nawib  of  Ben- 
gal, 424.  His  operations,  426.  His 
opinion  of  the  Naw&b,  426  With  whom 
be  remonstrates,  427 

Weapons  of  the  andent  iwhaWtants  of 
India,  34 

Wellesley,  Colond  Arthur  (afterwards 
Dnke  ol  Wellington),  sect  to  Madras 
with  the  8drd  Foot,  640.  Defeats 
Dhdndia  WAug,who  Is  UUed  in  action, 
646.  His  state  paper  on  Mahratta 
afEain,  668.  His  army,  664.  Hie  forced 
march  to  Foona,  664.  His  proposal  to 
the  confederate  chiefs,  664.  C(H>tares 
Ahmednugger,  656.  Adranoes  against 
Bindia,  whom  he  defeats  at  Assaye,  666. 
Bis  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  666. 
Ordered  to  advance  against  Holkar, 
but  unable  to  move,  660 

Wellesley,  Hon.  Hemy  (afterwards  Lord 
Clowley),  sent  to  Oudh,  660.  (^ondideB 
a  treaty  with  the  NawAb  vlEier,  661 

Wellesley,  Marquess  of  ($ee  also  Momlng- 
ton,  Earl  oi),  restores  the  Bajah  of  My- 
sore, 644.  Settles  ^e  aflUrs  of  Tan jore 
and  Burat,  648.  And  of  the  Gamatic,  648. 
Sends  Captain  MalooUn  as  ambassador 
to  Tehr4n,  649.  His  measures  of  reform 
in  Oudh,  660.  Proposes  to  attack  the 
Mauritius,  bnt  compelled  to  abandon 
his  design,  661.  Sends  Indian  troops  to 
Egypt,  661.  His  reforms  in  the  civil 
adminiBtratl<m,  661.  Biff  magnificent 
plans  not  appreciated  1^  the  C!oart  at 
Directors,  662.    Who  pass  a  vote  of 
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OB  him,  U3.  Besi^Bfi.  bnt 
retains  office  for  a  year,  563.  OSsn  s 
snbridiary  treaty  to  i£i^iA,  who  ziEfiistii 
it,  668.  The  eeoood  Mahrara  w^ 
opened,  666.  EfEects  oi  hia  polk?,  ^^t. 
Besolves  to  repress  Bicker's  o^iiXML, 
660.  Becalled,  663.  His  policy  ccc- 
demned  in  England,  boK  nnfaBeqoealf 
approved,  663.    Its  duuacter,  6«4 

Wdla  dog  by  6h6re  Khan  Soar  in  ficsail, 
243 

WhaUefe,  aboriginal  race  of,  87 

Wheeler,  J.  Talboys,  his  'HSetcry  d 
India,' a 

Whish,  General,  advaiices  on  Mcc^ttc. 
681.  Which  Is  taken,  6K2.  Moves  so  » 
inf orce  Lord  (Soogh,  686 

Whitrtiill,Mr.,acting.pre8idciit  of  MmSsk 
removed  by  Mr.  Hustings,  601 

Whitk)ck,  Brigadier,  has  opersxisa 
against  the  rebel  Bepoyi,  74&  Ecsr 
Bnndelkhand,  761.  Jjeit  la  dinxEe  ac 
Kalpy,  768,  769 

WUber&iroe,  Mr.,  hia  motion  Cor  the  id- 
mission  of  (Jhristian  ■"*T**mtB 
India  rejected,  629 

Wilkinson,  Mr.,  his  laboors  to 
infanticide,  638 

William,  Fort,  at  Calcntte,  bsilt,  r^e. 
OoUege  of,  eatahlidMd,  £51.  a>.^.^^^ 
662 

Williams,  lieutenant*  dMcks  tite  Befof 
mutineers,  730 

Willoaghby,  Sir  Hug^  cnila>wjc«  n 
find  a  north-west  pawjage  to  In^ 
284^    Fate  of  the  expedition,  3$4 

WUloagfaby,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Jchn?.. 
his  ardoiir  in  sappreaaixig  infsatindi, 
683.  Hb  minnte  respecting  Sbxcsa. 
688 

Willoaghby,  lieatenant,  holds  the  sDend 
at  Dehly,  721.  Blows  it  up,  721.  £«> 
oqies  to  Meemt,  and  dies  from  his  ia- 
juries,731 

WlUshixe,  Oeneral,  oapbaim  She^ 
644 

WilsQQ,  Oommodore^  defenfes  thb  Dcacft 
fleet,  440 

WOson,  Dr.  H.  H.,  leads  tiw  Twa  ia  SaToer 
of  pure  Orientalism,  628 

Wils^  Brigadier-Oeneral  (tOterwvH 
Star  Archdale),  succeeds  as  contUBasKS;?' 
in>d>ief,  and  c(»itinaes  the  siege  J 
Deh^,  783.  BeoeiTes  reinforccs&esns, 
733.  Besieges  and  takes  Dtfily  trca. 
the  rebel  Swoys,  7a»-741 

Wilson,  Mr.,  his  inoome^taL  7S8i.  S^ 
death,  770 

Windham,  General,  kit  with  a  loser  a 
CSawnpoor,  746.  His  action  with  t!^ 
rebels  there,  746.  Beinf orad  by  Ss 
Colin  CampbeQ,  746 

Witto<^jee,  brother  of  Jenrnzit  Bte  Bx- 
kar,  ezeooted,  647 

Women,  Hindoo,  taka  their 
from  men,  11, 18.    Tbeir 
Their  personal  omamenta  and  -i«>vp-> 
14.  Household  employments  of  HtsJsk^ 
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iDdMahooMiUaglrbyltt.  Their  amiue- 
aentB,  17.  Their  BOdAl  poiition  in 
Dodem  mad  ancient  tiaiei,  17.  KKxied 
ife  in  India,  17 

>od.  Colonel,  opens  a  ounpaign  against 
lie  BArih  Hah&l,  471.  DiiTn  ont 
3yder  Ally'i  garriMDB,  479.  Defeated 
yj  Hyder,  473.  Sapenwded  bj  OoUnial 
Lang,  472 

Md,  General  J.  &,  his  part  In  the 
3oorkha  war,  A77.  lUls,  and  retreats, 
578 

ood,  Genend  Georges  appointed  to 
maroh  on  the  Goorkna  capital,  578. 
Faila  from  want  of  oooage  and  oapa- 
city,  578 

uddoTB,  aboriginal  laoe  of,  t7 
ully  OoUa  Shah  Bahmony,  moceedi  to 
the  throne  of  the  Deooan,  188.  Poisoned, 
183 

orgaonx,  oonvention  of,  ooDiidiided,  483. 
Ignored  by  Mr.  Hombyt  483.    And  by 
the  goTexnor-general,  489 
'urungnl,   kingdom    d,  taaaSed,  64. 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  Nampatl 
Andhras,  78.    Eacpeditton  of  AUa-ood- 
deen  to,  107.  Taken  by  MnUik  Kafoor, 
109.    Besieged  I7  Alnf  Elian  Toghlnk, 
113.    At  war  with  the  Deooan,  160. 
War  against,  declared  by  Ahmed  Shah 
Wully,  168.    Finally  ndnoed,  311, 318 
Tylde,  General,  sent  to  sooooor  General 
Sale,  bat  fails  to  reach  him,  651.    HIi 
operatloas  against  the  AlUghans  of  the 
Black  Momitain,  785 
rynch,  Mr.,  presidaat  of  the  Madras 
Council,  remoyed  from  oiBoe2487 
ryndham,  Captain,  sent  to  Bhiteapoor, 
761 


jAdIyL  dynasty  of  Dtegarh,  aooonnt 

L     of  the,  78 

r&diTis  of  Dtoghnr,  oonqncr  and  annex 
Kulyan,70 

randaboo,  treaty  of,  executed,  606 

r^tfteer,  treaty  of,  518 

ravanss,  their  intasioas  of  Indl*  by  land 
and  sea,  55 

feklas  Khan,  Abj^asinlan  general  U 
Beejapoor,  releases  the  Qoeen  Dowager 
from  prison,  809.  Created  minister,  803. 
BndeaToon  to  create  a  rerolntlon  in 
fftrour  of  Ismail  Miaam  Shah,  but  fails, 
819.  Allowed  to  return  to  Ibrahim's 
ooaxt,  819.  Indnces  the  king  to  go  to 
war  with  Beeiapoor,  819.  Proclaims  a 
king,  818.    His  party  deCeatod,  818 

jPeltmn-zaj,  of  Besjanugger,  commands 
an  army  for  his  brother  the  xajah,  989. 
Defeated,  999,  800 

Tooeof  becomes  King  of  Bengal,  151 

Yoosof  Adil  Khan,  goremor  of  Dowlnta- 
bid,  his  Bocoeafol  oainpaign  against 
the  chleAi  bordering  <m  Kband^h,  175. 
Chief  of  the  foreign  faction.  176.  Plot 
to  murder  him  and  the  forelgnen,  180. 
Bfltixes  to   Beejapoor,  180.    Dedans 


Ids  indepeodenoe  then,  180, 181, 195. 
Defeats  the  Beejanngger  army,  191* 
His  origin  and  career,  194.  Takea  the 
title  of  Abool  Momfler,  Yoosuf  Adil 
Shah,  195.  Intrigues  of  Kaaiim  Bereed 
against  him,  195.  Defeats  the  confed- 
crates.  195,  196.  His  snooemfnl  war 
with  Be^anngger,  196.  Assists  Boeder 
against  Dustoor  Deenar,  196.  Who  la 
slain,  197.  Changes  the  state  profes- 
sion of  faith  from  Soony  to  SheM,  197. 
Formation  of  a  leagne  against  him  in 
oonsequenoe,  197.  His  dominions  in- 
vaded, 197.  Retires  to  Berar,  197.  The 
oonfederacy  breaks  up,  198.  Betnms 
and  routs  the  army  of  Ameer  Bereed, 
198.  His  death,  198.  Buried  at  G«gy, 
198.  His  wife  and  children,  196.  His 
character  and  acts,  198, 199 

Tooenf  Shah  Chnk,  King  of  Kashmere, 
detained  by  the  Bmperor  Akbur,  368. 
His  kingdom  annexed  to  the  empire,368 

Toosnf ,  Sheikh,  chosen  ruler  of  Mooltan, 
154.  Imprisoned  by  his  son,  but  a^ 
lowed  to  proceed  to  Dehly,  155.  At- 
tempt to  reoorer  his  dominions  for 
him,  155 

Toosnf  Toork  assassinates  the  Begent 
Knm41  Khan,  900.  Killed  by  the 
guards,  300.    Buried  with  honour,  301 

Tudishthtea,  King  of  Kashmere,  59 


ZABITA  KHAN,  son  of  Knjeeb-ood- 
Dowlah,  plundered  by  the  Mah- 
rattas,476 

Zamorln  of  Calicut,  his  reception  of  the 
Portuguese,  916.  His  city  cannonaded 
bf  Uiem,  918.  fiends  a  fleet  after 
them,  918.  Defeated  by  the  Portugueea 
under  De  Nuera,  918.  De  Game's  d»* 
mands,  390.  The  Zamorin's  treachery, 
990.  Demands  the  surrender  of  the 
Portuguese  at  Cochin,  990.  Defeat  of 
hie  force,  990.  Compelled  to  sue  for 
peace,  930.  Totally  defeated  at  Cochin, 
390,  991.  His  fleet  captured  by  the 
Vartagvmot  991.  Forms  a  combin*- 
tion  of  nadTe  powers  against  them, 
921.  Attacks  and  takes  ChAle  from 
the  Portuguese,  983 

Zeennt  MahAl,  Queen  cf  Dehly,  her 
efforts  to  obtain  the  throne  tor  her 
son,  690,  719.  Her  intrigues,  717. 
Aooompenies  the  king  into  Burmah, 
749 

Zeeruk,  the  Mooltan  rebel,  defeated,  98 

Zein  Khan,  surrenders  the  ftot  of  Shol»> 
poor  to  Kum41  Khan,  900 

Zein  Khan  K6ka,  the  Bmpcmr  Akbor's 
foster  brother,  sent  against  the  re- 
belllous  Afghans,  367 

Zdn-ood-deen,  the  saint,  oongratulates 
the  conqueror  of  Aseergnrfa,  146 

Zein-ool-abtd-deen,  King  of  Kashmere. 
Aer  Shady  Khan 

Zeinabad,  town  of,  founded,  148 

Zfffnfw  Shah,  King  of  the  ^*)n>****f^  hJi 
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of  iBdIft,  840. 
Inyttod  by  TIppoo  Booltea  to  Join 
him  agftiiMt  the  Bngliih,  ftil.  Hto 
uiuniMM  stopped  by  »  r6beUkm  at 
Kabool,  M9.  OompeDad  to  ham  In- 
dia, M9 

Zcmlndai*  ot  Banflal,  Lovd  OontwaZUVs 
meanizw  laqieoang  the,  817 

ZooJUcar  Khan,  miauooeaiftiHy  beidflSBi 
GHngea,  tSi.  tuit^UiA^  zsi.  Agun 
aent,  and  takea  the  place  fay  niri1a<1n, 
tML  fleat  agatnat  tha  Mahrattaa  in 
the  open  ooontiy,  SM.  Tkhea  Waldn- 
g4fah  by  ctonn,  US,  Hla  advloa  to 
Priooa  Aalm,  whom  he  laavw,  858. 
Budoaadbytiia«BV«ar,888.  Pleated 


of  the  Daocaa,  SM.  lacSte 
the  aobi  of  Bahidnr  8hal&  to  dkwn  n; 
881.  Ptomotad  by  JehinUr  Shah  m 
one  of  the  higheat  olBceo  in  tba  abi&c* 
86S.  Headi  tha  ivfeeraaa  asniut  Fe- 
rokaiAr,  868.  Bj  whom  be  la  pot  to 
death,  888 

Zattax  Khan,  aon  of  KJbsr  Afamed  d 
Oxiaerat,  defeata  the  ^nc  of  ite 
Deocan,lS6 

Znffor  Khan,  hit  reheHlan,  188.     Bit 
origin  and  caraer,  180. 
deoi  Hninm  Onngoo 

ZomAn  Khan,  gonend  of  the 
Akbor,  defltata  SbteeBhnh  H.,  WqC  Be- 
pR»Tedbythaflnpcior,980.   KiaBd,aa 


uniKnr:  nawnm  it 
CTomtwoosi  Ain>  cok,  raw^naiit  tQirm 
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Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal  Institution.  New  and  Chea{xr 
Edition,  with  Two  Portraits.    Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  %d. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTEBS  of  the  Bev.  STDHBT  SXITH.      Edife*! 

by  his  Daughter,  Lady  Hollan^d,  and  Mrs.  AusTiif.  New  Edition,  oompicu- 
in  One  Volume.    Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

A  MEKOIB  of  OEOBOE  EBWABD  LTHCH  COTTOH,    D.D.  lav 

Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta;  with  Selections  trom  his  Jonmala  and  Lftttr^. 
Bdited  by  Mrs.  Cotton.  £/i»  pr^Mratuyn, 
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The  LIFE  of  OLIVEB  OBOXWELL,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  1.  Bjr 
J.  R.  AVDJiBWS,  Barrister-at-Lftw.   8to.  14«. 

BICnOKABT  of  GSKEBAL  BIOOBAPET;  containing  Concise 
Hemoira  and  Notices  of  the  most  Bminent  Persons  of  all  Countries,  froai 
the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  W.  L.  B.  Catbs.  8vo.21«. 

UTE8  of  the  TT7D0B  PBIHCES8E8,  inclnding  Lady  Jane  Orej  and 
her  Sisters.  By  Aones  Stbicklakd,  Author  of  "Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England.'    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  £0.  lia,  Qd, 

LIYEB  of  the  QT7SSKS  of  EKOLAHB.  Bj  Agnbs  Strickland. 
Library  Edition,  newly  rerisod ;  with  Portraits  of  every  Queen,  Autographs^ 
and  Vignettes.  *  8  vols,  post  Svo.  7s:  M,  each. 

XEXOntS  of  BABOK  BT7K8EH.  Brawn  chiefljr  from  Family  Papert 
by  his  Widow,  Fbaztcbb  Baroness  BuHSBir.  Second  Edition,  abridged  t 
with  2  Portraits  and  4  Woodcuts.   8  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

Tho  IETTEB8  of  tho  Bight  Eon.  8ir  GEOBOE  COBHEWALL 
LEWIS.  Bart,  to  various  Friends.  Edited  by  his  Brother,  the  Bev.  Caiioa 
Sir  O.  P.  Lbwis,  Bart.    Svo.  with  Portrait,  price  14s. 

LIPE  of  the  BITKE  of  WELLIKGTOK.    By  the  Rot.  G.  R.  Gleio, 

MJi.    Popular  Edition,  carefully  revised;  with  copious  Additions.   Crown 
8v0b  with  Portrait,  fts. 

HI8T0BY  of  MT  BELIGIOT78  0PIHI058.  Br  J.  H.  NswiiAir,  D.B. 
Being  the  Substance  of  Apologia  pro  VitA  SuA.    Poet  8vo.  6f . 

FATHEB  XATEEW:  a  Biography.  By  John  Frakois  Maocxub, 
M.P.  fbr  Cork.   Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait.   Crown  8vo^Ss.  td, 

FELIX  ]CE]n>EL880HH*8  LETTEB8  from  Itafy  and  Switzerland^ 
and  Letten  from  18SS  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallicb.  New  Edition 
with  Portrait.   8  vols,  crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

KSX0IB8  of  SIB  HEHBT  HATELOCK,  K.C.B.     By  Johh  Claek 

MASemf  AH.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  Svo.prioe  3«.  6d. 

CAPTAIir  C00K*8  LIFE,  Y0TAGE8,  and  DI8C0VEBIE8.     ISmo. 

Woodcuts,  2s.  6(L 

TICI88ITT7DE8  of  FA1CILIE8.    By  Sir  J.  Bebxard  Burke,  C.B. 

Ulster  King  of  Arms.   New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlargea.   8.  vols, 
orown  Svo.  8U. 

THE  EABL8  of  GBAH ABD :  a  Memoir  of  the  Noble  Family  of  Forbes. 
Written  by  Admiral  the  lion.  Jonv  Fosbbs.  and  edited  by  Oboboe 
AsTHVE  Hastikos,  prcsotit  Earl  of  Granard,  K.P.    sva  lOt. 

E88AT8  in  ECCLE8IA8TI0AL  BIOGBAPHT.  Bt  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Stbfuex,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition,  being  the  Fifth.    Crown  Hvo.  7*.  6d, 

MATTHDEB^S  BIOGBAPHICAL  TBEA8T7BT.  Thineenth  Edition, 
reconstructed,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  pert  rewritten ;  with  about 
1,000  additional  Memoirs  and  Notices,  by  W.  L.  B.  Catbs.    Fcp.  6f. 

LETTBB8  and  LIFE  of  FBAHCI8  BACON,  inclnding  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  J.  Spbddibo, 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Volb.  I.  and  II.  tivo.  84s.  Y0L8.  IlL  and  IV.  i4«. 
Vol.  T.  price  12«. 
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Criticism^  Philosophy,  PoUty^  &c. 

The  nrflTITUUB  of  TlTBTmAH;  with  English  IntrodnetKni,  TknK 
ImtioD.  and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  SurpAsa, If. A.  Barrister,  Iste  FeDov  of  Oai 
OolLOzon.   NewBdiUon.   8T0.16ff. 

tOORAIBS  and  the  BOOBATIC  SCHOOLS.  1>siiiLeted  frmn  ^ 
Gemuui  of  Dr.  B.  Zbllbb,  trith  the  Anthor't  approval,  bj  the  Ber.  Oetiis 
J.  BjiTOlf¥l»  B.C Ji  and  MjL   Grown  8ra  Ss.  6d. 

The  BTOICB,  XPIGUBEAVB,  and  8CEPTIC8.  Translated  ftoa  tk 
German  of  Dr.  B.  Zbllbb,  with  the  Anthor't  approral,  by  Obwaii>  J. 
BnOQBDEi*  B.0 Ji  and  M  JL   Crown  8To.prioel4f.   « 

The   STEICB   of  ABI8T0TLS,  illnstrated  with  Eeeayi  and  Botd 

Bj8irA.O&iVT,Bart.HJLLLJD.  BeooodBdition,  revised  and  oonpieML 
I  Tids.  8vo.  prioe  SSt. 

The  nCOXACHBAH  ETHICB  of  ABI8T0TLX  newlj  translated  bb 
Bofflish.  By  B.  Williajcv B. A.  Fellow  and  late  Lectorer  of  Mertoa  Cdlat. 
and  sometime  Studeut  of  Christ  Chorch,  Oxford.   8vo.  Us. 

iLSXZHTB  of  LOGIC.    Bj  B.  Whatxlt,  D J),  late  Archbishop  9^ 

Dublin.  New  Edition.  8to.  10s.  6d.  crown  Bra  4t.  6d. 

Elements  of  Bhetorio.  B7  the  same  Author.  New  EditJoa.  Sm 
lOt.  ed.  crown  8to.  4s.  6tf . 

Bnglish  Bynonymes.    Bj  E.  Jakb  Wkjltblt.    Edited bj  ArrhHf^ 

Whaxxlt.   6th  Edition.   Fop.  8s. 

BAC0V*B  X88AT8  with  AHNOTATIOKB.     By  R.  Whaxslt,  DJ. 

late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Sixth  Edition.  8val0s.6d. 

LOBD  BACON'S  WOBKS,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Sfbddxfg,  VA 
R.  L.  Ellis,  HA.  and  D.  D.  Hbath.  New  and  Cheaper  BditioD.  7  fu. 
8vo.  prioe  £S  13s.  6d. 

XNOLAND  and  IBELAHD.  B7  Jomr  Stuabt  Mill.    FTfUi  E&mg. 
▼0.1s. 

The  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.  By  Josir  Stuaxt  Milx^  >V 
Edition.  PostSya'fts. 

On  BEPBSBENTATIVB  O0VSEN1CENT.  By  John  Stoabt  Hiu. 
Third  Edition.    8ro.  9s.    Crown  Sra  8s. 

On  LIBEBTT.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  IV 
8yo.  7s.  6d.  Crown  8to.  Is.  4d. 

Principles  of  PoUtieal  Economy.  By  the  same  Author.  Sxsk 
Edition.  8  Tols.  8to.  88s.  Or  in  1  toL  crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  System  of  Logic,   BatiocinaUTO  and  IndnctiTO.     By  the  80( 

Author.  Seventh  Edition.   Two  vols.  8vo.  85s. 

ANALTSIB  of  Mr.  MILL'S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  By  W.  Stxbbips. 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.   New  Edition.   12ino.8s:8i. 

imLITABIANIBM.   By  Johk  Stuabt  Mill.    Third  Editioa.   Sro.^ 
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BI88SBTATI0V8  and  SI80V88I0N8,  POLITICAL,  PHII.080PEI. 

CAU  and  HISTO&ICAL.  B7  JoHS  Sxir abt  Mux.  Second  Edition,  reviMd. 
8  Tou.  Sra  set. 

SXAimrATIOM  of  Sir  W.  HAHLTOM'S  PHILOSOPHY,  andof  ths 
Principal  Fhiloaophioal  Qnettions  dii  cuued  in  hia  Writingi.  By  Joxv 
StuaxtMili.,   Third  Bdition.   8to.  18«. 

An  OUTLDTS  of  tho  NBCESSABT  LAWS  of  TH0T7GHT :  a  TieatiM 
00  Pore  and  Applied  Lqcic.  By  the  Most  Ber.  Williaie,  Lord  Aroh- 
Ufthop  of  Toik,  D J>.  F  JLS.   Ninth  Thousand.  Crown  8to.  6ff.  6d. 

TIlo  SLXMSHTS  of  POLinOAL  SCOVOXT.    Bj  Hxhey  Dumoii^ 

Maclbod,  MA.  Barriiter-at-Law.   8vo.  16«. 

A  DioUonary  of  Politioal  Eeonomy ;  Biographical,  Bibliographical, 
Hiftoricftl.  and  Praetic&L   By  the  tame  Author.   ToL.  L  royal  8T0b  80*. 

The  SLBCnOM  of  BSPBB8BHTATIVS8,  Parliamentarr  and  Mnni- 
olpal ;  ft  Treatlie.  By  Thomas  Habb,  Barrister«t-Law.  Third  Bdition, 
with  Additions.   Crown  8to.6«. 

ttPBIOHSS  of  tho  BIGHT  HOH.  LOBB  XACAULAT,  oometod  bj 

Htmself.  People^t  Bdition,  crown  8TO.Sf.6d. 

lord  Xaoaolay's  Spooohes  on  Parliawontary  Boform  in  1831  and 
1889.   18mo,  U, 

IHAUGUBAL  ADDBSSS  deliyered  to  the  UnlTenity  of  St  Andrews. 
9y  Jomr  Sttabt  Mill.  8to.  6t.  Psople's  Bdition,  crown  8to.  U. 

A  DICnOlTABT  of  tho  BBGUSH  LABGVAGB.  By  R  O.  Latham, 
MA.  M  J>.  F  JUS.  Fonnded  on  the  Diotionaiy  of  Br.  Samvbl  Jomrsov,  aa 
edited  hythe  Ber.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  numeroua  Bmendationt  and  Additions. 
In  Foot  volumes,  4to.  price  £7. 

TEB8AUBT7S  of  XBGIISH  WOBBS  and  PHBASBS,  classified  and 
arrmnsed  so  as  toftcQitate  the  Bzprenion  of  Idess,  and  ssiiit  in  Literary 
Oompoiiftion.  ^  P.  M.  Boesr,  M  J>.   New  Bdition.   Crown  8T0b  10s.  6d. 

LBOTVBIS  on  tho  SOIZMCB  of  LAMGVAOB,  delivered  at  thoBojal 
Inititution.  By  Max  MttLLBB,  MA.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  OoUese,  Oilbrd. 
S  ▼ok.SrOb  price  80*. 

CHAPTBBS  on  LAMGVAGB.  By  Fbxdbbio  W.  Fabbab,  F.B.8.  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  ColL  Cambridge.   Crown  8to.  8f.adL 

'WOBB-OOSSIP ;  a  Series  of  IVuniliar  Essars  on  Words  and  their 
Feeoliarities.   BytheBeT.W.L.BLACKLBT,MA.   Fcp.8To.6s. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  WOBBS.  By  O.  F.  Obaham,  Anthor  of  '  EDgUsh, 
or  the  Artof  Composition,' Ac.   Fcp.  8to.  price  8s.  8dL 

Tho  BBBATBB;  a  Series  of  Complete  Debates,  Ontlineoof  Debates, 
and  Qneetions  for  Diacossion.  ByF.BowTOB.   FepwOs. 

XAVVAL  of  BHGUSH  UTEBATUBB,  Historical  and  Critical  By 
Thomas  Abbou>,  MA.   Second  Bdition.  Crown  8?a  pries  7s.  8dL 

fOBTHBTS  BOOIOB,  complete  in  One  Yolome.  Edited  by  tho  Ber. 
J.W.Wabtbb,BJ>.   Sqnsre  crown  Sto.  Us.  6ci. 

EI8X0BICAL  and  CBITICAL  OOMMBHTABT  on  tho  OLB  TBSTA* 
MBNTt  withaNew  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  PhJ).  Vol.  L 
aMstis,8Ta  18s.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  Us.  Vol.  XL  BSvorfM, 
18t.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Besder,  Us.  Vol.  IIL  XsviMsas,  Pabt  L 
Us.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Header,  8f . 
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A  HBBBSW  G&AMXAB,  with  BXSBCIBS8.  Bj  M.  M.  KiLLXBce, 
FhJ).  Pabt  I.  OntUnet  with  Bx^reUet,  Sto.  U«.  6<I.  Kxt.  6*.  Past  IL 
B»Mpiioual  Eonna  amd  ConsiritetkmB^  VU,  6cf . 

A  XATnr-SVGLISH  DICnOKABT.  B/  J.  T.  Whitk,  D.D.  <rf 
Oorpot  Christi  Collefi(e.  and  J.  B.  Riddlb.  M.A.  of  St.  Bdmiind  Hsil,  OziiBrI 
Third  BditioD,  reriMid.   8  toIb.  4to.  pp.  S,ltti  price  42*.  dolh. 

White's  College  Latin-Snglifh  Siotioaary  (Intennediate  Size), 
•bridged  for  the  uie  of  Uaiversity  Btudenta  from  the  Fiuwit  Worh  (at 
tbore).   Medium  8to.  pp.  1,048,  price  18«.  cloth. 

White*!  Jnikior  StadenVs  Complete  Latin-English  and  Sngliah-Latm 
Dlcttonaiy.   New  Edition.   Square  18mo.  pp.  1,05^  price  lie 

a^^^^i.  /  The  BNOLISH-LATIN  DICTIOXAET,  price  St.  6dL 
SepenteU  \  ^,^  LATIN-BNGLISH  DIOTION ART.  price  7«.  6dL 

An  SVeiUH-OBESX  UXIC05,  containing  all  the  Gnek  WonU 
uaed  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  0.  D.  Tovgb.  BJL  New  £di- 
tioD.   etatli. 

Mr.  T05GX*8  HSW  LEZIC05,  Xnglish  and  Greek,  abridged  fros 
his  larger  work  (as  abore).    Berbed  Bdition.  Square  Itmo.  8c  6dL 

A  GBESX-BHGLIBE  LSXICOV.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  LmoKLi^  DJ). 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R-Soott,  DJ).Ma8ter  of  BalUoL  Sixth  Bditioa. 
Oown  4ta  price  S8f. 

A  Lezioen,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Liddkli.  and  Soott'b 
Qrtk'SnglUh  Lsxieon,  Twelfth  Bdition.    Square  lime  7s.  6dL 

A  8AV8KBIT-ENGLI8E  DICTIOKART,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  in  the  origfoal  Deranagari  and  In  Roman  Letters.  Compiled  I7 
T.  Bbvtit,  Prof,  in  the  Unir.  of  Gdttingen.   Sra  62s.  9d. 

WALKSB^S  PR050T7NCIVG  DICTI05ART  of  the  SEGLI8H  LAH- 

GUAOB.  Thoroughly  rerlsedBditiona,  by  B.H.SKAnT.  8to.11s.  IfiSKktt. 

A  PBAOnOAL  DICnOKAET  of  the  FBEVCE  and  SVGLISE  LAI- 
GUAGB8.   By  Lb  CovTAVsniu.   Fourteenth  Edition.   Post  Srow  lOs.  6tf . 

Ooatansean's  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  abote  by  the  Author.   New  Edition,  rerised.   Square  iSmo.  Sc  Od. 

HEW  PBAOnCAL  DIOnOKAET  of  the  GSBMAV   LAVG0A6S; 

German-Bnglish  and  Bngliah-CSeroaan.   By  the  Rer.  W.  L.  Blacklkt.  ILA. 
and  Dr.  Cau.  Hastiv  FaiXDLiHDSB.   Post  8to.  7s.  8dL 

The  XA8TEET  of  LAVGUAGSS;  or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Fordgn 
Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  Thokas  FaavnxBGAST,  late  of  the  Crril 
Service  at  Madras.    Second  Edition.  8vo.6f. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

The  ES8AT8  and  COKTEIBITTIOKS  of  A.  X.  E.  B.,  Author  of  <  The 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.*    Uniform  Editions  :-> 

Beoreationf  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Fibbt  and  Sioo!a> 
Banias.  crown  Sto.  8#.  tdU  each. 
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The  Common-place  PhilOBopher  in  Town  and  Country.  By  A.  E.  H.  B. 
Crown  8V0.  price  Zt,  9d, 

Xeisnre  Hours  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  .Ssthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  end  Domestio.   ByA.K.H^B.   Crown  8to.  St.  6<<. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson;    Essays  contributed 
to  Fratet*$  MagagiiM  and  to  Good  Wordt,  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.Sff.  ed. 

The  Orarer  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Fibst 
and  SxoovD  Sbuibs,  crown  8vo.  8«.  &<.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  ^fxti" 
tribnted  to  J^vMT^f  JfcVAriiM.   ByA.K.H.  B.   Crown  8?o.  8«.  (ki. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Church  of  a  Scottish  University 
City.   By  A.  K.  H.  B.   Crown  Sra  U,  Sd. 

Lessons  of  Kiddle  Age ;  with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.    ByA.K.H.  B.    Grown  Sro.  8«.  6d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a  City  Pulpit.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 
Crown  Sra  price  St.  6cl. 

Changed  Aspects  of  T7nohanged  Truths ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 
Sundays.   ByA.  K.HJB.   Crown  8to.  St.  Ccf. 

8H0BT  STITBIES  on  GBEAT  SUBJECTS.  By  Jak£8  Anthont 
Fboudb.  M.  a.  lato  Pellow  of  Bzeter  Coll.  Oxford.  Third  Edition.  Sro^  lit. 

LOUD  XACAULATS   laSCELLANEOUS   WHITINGS  :>- 

LXBRAST  BDiTioir.  2  Tols.  870.  Portrait,  ilt. 
Pboflx's  Bdztiov.  1  ToL  crown  Sra  4t.  (ki. 

The  HEY.  SYDNEY  SUITE'S  laSCELLAHEOUS  WOHZS ;  includ- 
ing his  Contributions  to  the  BdimXmrgh  Mtvieto,    Crown  8to.  6t. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Hot.  Sydney  Smith:  a  Selection  of 
the  most  memorable  Passaises  in  his  Writings  and  Conrenation.  16mo.  St.  6d. 

THACES    of    EISTOEY   in   the  KAMES    of    PLACES;    with  a 

Vocabulary  of  the  Boots  out  of  which  Names  of  Placet  in  England  and  Walea 
are  formed.   By  Fulyill  Bokusds.   Crown  8to.  7t.  9d, 

ESSAYS  selected  from  COHTEIBUTIOHS  to  the  EdMw^k  Rtmtw. 
By  HnsuT  Boons.   Second  Bditlon,  3  vols.  fop.  Sit. 

Season  and  Faith,  their  Claims  and  Conflicts.  By  the  same  Author. 
New  Bdition,  aooompanied  by  sereral  other  Bssays.   Crown  8vo.  St.  6dL 

The  Eclipse  of  Paith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Beligions  Sceptic  By  the 
same  Author.   Twelfth  Bdition.   Fop.  St. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ;  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Newman's  Eqi^.   Third  Edition.   Fcp.8t.6d. 

Selections  firom  the  Correspondence  of  E.  E.  H.  Oreysoa.    By  the 

same  Author.  Third  Bdition.   Crown  8to.  7t.  6d. 

FAXILIES  of  SPEECH,  Four  Lectures  delirered  at  the  Bqyal 
Institution  of  Great  BriUin.  By  the  Bav.  F.  W.  Faurau,  MA.  F.BJS. 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Post  8^0.  with  Two  Maps,  St.  Ctf. 

B 
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CHIPS  from  a  OERXAH  WOSX8H0P;  being  Essays  on  Uie  S^at^xt 

of  Religion,  and  on  Mytbologr,  Tnditiona,  and  Coatoms.  Bt  Xj.x 
Mt^LLXB.  MJL  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edittos,  rer-^sed. 
with  an  Index.    2  vols.  8yo.  Mf .  

AVALTSI8  of  tho  PEXHOKENA  of  tho  HUKAV  JOXB.  Br 
Jambs  Hill.  A  New  Bdition,  with  Nofkes.  lUustntiTa  and  Cntical  '-^ 
ALBXjarDEB  Baib.  Andbbw  Fibdlats^  aiid  Geosgb  Gboib.  £dii£< 
with  additional  Notes,  by  Johb  Stuabt  Kill.   2  Tola.  8to.  price  aSs. 

Aa  IHTBODUCnON  to  ICENTAL  PHIL080PET,  on  the  lodiictin 

Method.   By  J.  D.  Morbll.MJL  LLJ).   8to.12«. 
XLEMEMTS    of   PSYCHOLOeT,   containing   the    AnalynB  of  tbt 
Intelleotual  Powers.   By  the  same  Author.   Pout  Sra  7s.  6rf. 

The  SECRET  of  HEGEL:  being  the  Hegelian  Syateni  in  Ok^Ji. 

Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.   By  J.  H.  BTisuBGh   S  vela.  Svow  SSl 
The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.     By  Albzandb   Baik,  ILD. 

Professor  ofLogio  in  the  UniTersity<rf  Aberdeen.  Third  Bditkm.  Bw^Ut- 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  the  same  Author.  Second 
Edition.  8to.  16f. 

On  the  STUBY  of  CHABACTEB,  indadingan  Estimate  of  Fhrenokfj. 

By  the  same  Author.  8to.9«. 
MENTAL  and  MOBAL   SCIENCE:  a  Compoidiam  of  Psycholi^ 
and  Ethics.   By  the  same  Author.   Second  Edition.   Crown  Sro.  lOs.  ^ 

LOGIC,  BEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.     By  the  same  Author,    b 

Two  Pabts,  crown  8vo.  109.  Qd.    Each  Fart  may  be  had  separately  r— 
Pabt  I.  Deduction^  4a,   Past  XL  Induction,  es.  ttL 

TIME   and   SPACE;    a  Metaphysical  Essay.      By  Shai>wo&th  H. 

HoDGSOir.  (This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Speculative  Philoecpbj .) 
8vo.  price  169. 

The  Theory  of  Praotioe ;  an  Ethical  Inquiry.    By  the  same  Aathc'r. 

(This  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  completes  a  ssrstem  of  Ptikr 
sophy.)    2  yols.  8vo.  price  24*. 

STEONG  AND  TBXE;  or.  First  Steps  towards  Social  Science.    By 

the  Author  of '  My  Life,  and  What  shaU  I  do  with  it  ? '    Svo.  price  lOs.  6J. 
The  PHILOSOPHT  of  NECESSITY ;  or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 

Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Chablbs  Bbat.  Second  Editks. 
8va0«. 

The  Ednoation  of  the  Peelings  and  Affeotioni.    By  the  same  Amhor. 

Third  Edition.   8vo.S«.6d. 

On  Poroe,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.    By  the  same  ABthor. 

Syo.  6«. 
CHABACTEEISTICS   of    MEN,   MANNEES,    0PINI0N8,   TIMES. 

By  ANTnoBT.  Third  Earl  of  Seaftebbuby.  Published  from  the  Ed.- 
tion  of  171S,  with  Engrayings  designed  by  the  Author ;  and  edited,  w-.t.'i 
Marginal  Analysis,  Notes,  and  Illustrations,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  BLatch.  }LS. 
Fellow  of  New  CoU^^  Oocford.    3  vols.  8vo.    vol.  I.  price  14c. 

A  TEEATISE  on  HUMAN  NATCBE ;  being  an  Attempt  to  Intro<]iic« 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects.  By  Dirrr 
Hfme.  Edited,  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  and  rfotea,  by  T.  iL 
Gbeen,  Fellow,  and  T.  H.  Gbosb,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  College.  Oxfori. 

[lu  tJk€presL 

ESSAYS  MOBAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITEBAEY.  By  Datib  Ursa. 
By  the  same  Editors.  [  Jjs  ih*  pira. 
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Astronomy  J  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  &c. 

OVTUXEA  of  ASTROirOMT.     By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hbbscrbl,  Bart. 

XJL   Tenth  Edition,  revised ;  with  0  PUtee  and  many  Woodcuta.  8vo.  18«. 

OTHEB  W0BLD8  THAN  OITBS ;  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Beoent  Scientific  Beaearchea.  By  Bichaxd  A.  Psoctob  . 
B.A.  P.BLi.S.  AVith  13  Illustrationa  (6  of  them  coloured).  Crown  8va  Ito.  (kf . 

8AT1IBH  Md  its  8T8TSM.  By  the  same  Aathor.  8vo.withUPlate8,U«. 

CZLB8TIAL  OBJECTS  for  COKXON  TBLXSCOPES.  Br  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  WsBB.  M .A.  FJLA.6.  Second  Edition,  reriaed,  with  a  large  Map  of 
the  Moon^  and  aereral  Woodcuta.   16mo.  7«.  6d. 

VAYIGATION  and  NAITTIGAL  ASTBONOXT  (Practical,  Theoretical, 
Scientific)  ftor  the  uae  of  Studenta  and  Practical  Men«  By  J.  MsBBiviiU), 
F JLA3  and  H.  Eybss.   Sra  14«. 

BOTE'S  LAW  of  STOBMS,  oonsidered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinarr 
Morementa  of  tho  Atmoaphere.  Tranalated  by  B.H.  Scott,  MJLT.OJI. 
8to.  10a.  6cf. 

PHTSICAL  GEOOBAPBnr  for  SCHOOLS  and  GENEBAL  BEABEES. 
By  M.  P.  Maubt,  LL.D.  Pep.  with  8  Charts/  2a.  6d, 

M'CITLLOCH*S  DICTIONABT,  Geographical,  Stetistical,  and  Historical, 
of  the  Tarioua  Countriea,  Plaoea,  uid  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World. 
New  Edition,  with  the  Statistical  Information  brought  up  to  the  lateat 
retuma  by  P.  Mabtiv.   4  vola.  8vo.  with  coloured  Mapa,  £4  4«. 

A  GEHEEAL  DICTIONABT  of  GEOGBAPHT,  DeacriptiTe,  Physical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical :  forming  a  complete  Gaaetteer  of  the  World.  By 
A.  Knm  JoHiTBTON.  LL.D.  P.B.Gr.S.   Beriaed  Bdition.   8T0.81a.  (ki. 

A  XANUAL  of  6E0GBAPHT,  Physical,  Indnstrial,  and  PolitioaL 
By  W.  HuoHSS,  PJLG.S.   With  6  Maps.    Pcp.7a.6d. 

Tho  STATES  of  the  BIVEB  PLATE :  their  Industries  and  Commerce. 
By  WxLTBTD  Lathajc,  Buenoa  Ayrea.   Second  Edition,  revised.   8ra  ISi; 

XAVNDEB'S  TBEASITBT  of  GEOGBAPHT,  Physical,  Historical, 
Deacriptire,  and  Political.  Edited  by  W.  UuoHSS,  P.B.G.S.  Beviaed 
Edition,  with  7  Map»  and  16  Platea.  Pep.  Ss»  cloth,  or  8a.6<l.  bound  in  calf. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

ELEKENTAET  TBEATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
Tranalated  and  edited  from  Gaitot'b  ElimenU  d^  Phytique  (with  the  Au- 
thor's sanction)  by  E.  Atkixbok,  Ph.D.  P.C.8.  r«ew  Edition,  revised 
and  enlaiged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate  and  820  Woodcuta.   Post  Sva  lAt. 

Tho  ELEXENTS  of  PHYSICS  or  KATUEAL  PHILOSOPHY.  Bt 
Nbil  AniroTT,  M.D.  P.B.8.  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  Siztn 
Edition,  rewritten  and  completed.   Two  Parte.  8vo*  21a; 

SOVND :  a  Coarse  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Hoyal  Institution 
of  Grmt  Britain.  By  Joirx  Ttitdall,  LL.D.  P.B.S.  New  Edition,  crown 
8T0.  with  Portrait  of  if.  ChladHi  and  189  Woodcuta,  price  Oa. 
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HIAT  a  MODS  of  MOTIOIT.  Bj  Professor  Johv  Ttkdjlll,  LL.IX 
FJL8.   Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Sro.  with  Woodcats.  Ite.  6dL 

BS8EABCHES   on   DIAXAOKSHSX   and    MA&WB-CBYVTAUJC 

ACTION :  including  the  Question  of  Disms^etic  Polaritj.    ^y  (be 
Author.  .  With  6  Plates  aau  many  Woodcut».    8va  price  14s. 

50TS8  of  a  GOT7B8E  of  NIKE  LECTirBSS  on  LIGHT  deliTered  at  tb« 
Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  April-^June  iseo.  By  the  sauie  Autkis-. 
Crown  6vo.  price  Is.  suwed,  or  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

LIGHT :  Its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health.  Bj  Fosbbs  Wucblow, 
HJ).  D.C.L.  Oxon.  (Hon.).    Fcp.  8yo.  6s. 

A  TREATISE  on  ELECTEICITT,  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Bf  A. 
Da  LA.  BiTB.  Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  GenevB.  TnnslAted  bj  C.  T.  Walkzm. 
F.&.8.   S  vols.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13f. 

The  COBEELATION  of  PETSICAL  F0BCE8.  B^  W.  R.  GaoTc, 
<J.O.  VJ»JL8.  Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  followed  by  a  Diiconrsp  on  C«3o- 
tinuity.    8va  10s.  6d.    The  Discourse  on  Continuity,  soparately,  Ss.  Gd. 

MAKITAL  of  OEOLOGT.     By  S.  Hacostok,  M.D.  F.R^     Rersed 

Edition,  with  66  Woodcuts.    Fop.7s.6cl. 

A  GITIDE  to  GEOLOGY.  By  J.  Philufs,  M.A.  Professor  of  Geok>^ 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.   Fifth  Edition,  with  Plates.   Fei».4s. 

The    STTTDEKTS    MANITAL    of   ZOOLOGY    and    COXPABATITE 

PHT8I0L06T.  By  J.  Burhbt  Ybo,  If  .B.  Resident  Mediaa  Tutor  asi 
Lecturer  on  Animal  Physiology  iu  King's  College,  London.    Zlfearitt  rraJy. 

▼AN  DEB  EOEVEN'8  HANDBOOK  of  ZOOLOGY.     TranaUied  from 

the  Second  Dutch  Edition  by  the  Ber.  W.  Clabk,  ILD.  P.B8.  S  voia.  8va 
with  M  Plates  of  Figures,  60s. 

PtofoMor  OWEN'S  LECTT7BE8  on  the  COXPABATIYB  ANATOHT 

and  Physiolof^y  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second  Bditioo,  with  2SS 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

The  COMPABATIVE  ANATOXY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  tha  VERIB- 

brate  Animaln.  By  Richaud  Owes.  F.lLa.  D.C.L.  With  1.47S  Wood- 
outs.    3  vols.  8vo.  £3  1 8s.  6J. 

The  OBIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PBIKITIYE  CONDITIOl 

of  MAN :  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savsges.  By  Sir  JoHS  Lcbbocx. 
Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.    With  25  Woodcuts.    8vo.  price  16s. 

The  PBIXITIYE  INHABITANTS  of  SCANDINAVIA :  containing  a 

Description  of  the  Implements,  Dwellinjw,  Tombs,  and  Mode  of  lavine  rf 
the  Savages  in  the  North  of  Europe  durinir  the  Stone  Age.  By  St£5 
NiLSSOir.     With  16  Plates  of  Figures  and  3  Woodcuts.    8va  18s. 

BIBLE  ANIHAL8 ;  being  a  Description  of  everj  Living  Creatnrs 
mentioned  in  tht*  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By  the  Bev,  J.  G. 
Wood,  MJL.  FX.S.    With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood,  8vo.  21s. 

HOHES  WITHOUT   HA^DS :  a   Description  of  the  Habitations  of 

Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  Br  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.    With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood,  8to.  fi«. 

A  FAMILIAB  HISTOBY  of  BIBDS.  By  E.  Staklst,  D.D.  F.RiL 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  U.  <^ 
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The  HABXONISS  of  NATTTBE  and  innTT  of  CBSATI05.    By  Dr. 

Gsosox  Habtwig.   8vo.  with  numerous  Ulastntions.  18«. 

The  8EA  and  its  LIVING  W0NDEB8.    By  the  same  Anthor.    Third 
(Bnglish)  Sdition.   8to.  with  many  niufltrations,  2U. 

Tlie  TBOPICAL  WOBLD.  By  Dr.  Gbo.  Habtwio.  With  8  Chromo- 
xylographs  and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21*. 

T1x6  POLAB  WOBLD ;  a  Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Begions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  Oeobob  Habtwio. 
With  8  Chromozylographs,  3  Maps,  and  85  Woodcuts.   8vo.  21s; 

KIBBT    and   8FENCFS   INTBODUCTION   to    BNTOMOLOOT,    or 

Blements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.   7th  Edition.   Grown  8to.  St. 

KAUVDEB'B  TBEAST7BT  of  NATUBAL  HISTOBT,  or  Popular 
DictionaiT  of  Zoology.  BoTlsed  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold,  M  J>. 
Tcp,  with  900  Woodcuts.  0s.  cloth,  or  9s.  6d.  bound  in  calf. 

The  TBEA8ITBT  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionarr  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom :  including  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Baited  by  J.  Li  tmurr, 
P.B.S.  and  T.  Moobe,  F.L.8.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  With  174 
WoodcuU  and  20  Steel  Plates.    Two  Farts,  fcp.  12s.  doth,  or  19t.  calf. 

The    ELEMBNT8   of    BOTANY    for   FAXILIB8    and   8CE00L8. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomab  Moobb,  FX.8.   Fop.  with  IM  Wood* 
outs.  2s.  6d. 

The    B08B  AXATBirB'8    GXTIDB.      By  Thomas  Ritxbs.     Ninth 

Edition.   Fcp.  4s. 
The  BBinSH  FLOBA;  comprising  the  Phsenoeamoos  or  Flowering 

Plants  and  the  Ferns.   By  Sir  W.  J,  Hookbb,  K.H.  and  G.  A.  Walkbb- 

Abbott,  LL.D.   12mo.  with  12  Flatea,  14*. 

LOUDON'S  ENCfYCLOFJEDIA  of  PLANTS;  comprising  the  Specific 
Chuacter,  Description,  Culture.  History,  A&  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.   With  upwards  of  U,000  Woodcuto.  8n>.42s. 

XATINDEB'S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITEBABY  TBEABXTBY.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re*written,  with  above  1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  T.  Johvsob,  Corr.  M.Z.S.    Fcp.  U.  cloth,  or  9s.  6cf.  calf. 

A  DICnONABY  of  SCIENCE,  UTSBATUBB,  and  ABT.  Fourth 
Edition,  recited  by  W.  T.  Bbakdb  (the  original  Author),  and  Gbobob  W. 
Cox.  MJi.  assisted  by  coiitributom  of  eminent  Sdenufio  and  Literary 
Acquirements.  8  vols,  medium  8vo.  price  63s.  cloth. 

Chemistry^  Medicine^  Surgery^  and  the 

Allied  Sciences. 

A  DICTIONABY  of  CHEVISTBY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Hbvbt  Watts,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  emineut  Contributors 
Completo  in  5  vols,  medium  8vo.  £7  3s. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEUISTBY,  Theoretical  and  Practical  By  W.  Allbk 
MiUiBB,  M.D.  Ac  Prof,  of  Cliemistry,  King's  Coll.  London.  Fourth 
Bdition.  3  voh.  8vo.  £3.  Pabt  I.  CnBiciCAL  Physics,  15s.  Pabt  11. 
liroBOAiric  Chbmibtbt.  21s.   Pabt  III.  Oboabic  Chbkistbt,  S4s. 

A  KANITAL  of  CHEHISTBY,  Descriptiye  and  Theoretical  By 
William  Odlibo,  M.B.  FJLB.   Pabt  L  8vo.  9s.   Pabt  ll,)uti  rwdy» 
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OlTTLnrBS  of  CHSHISTBT ;  or,  Brief  Notes  of  Chemical  Ftct^ 

By  WiLLiAX  ODLnro,  M.B.  F.B.S.   Crova  Sra  7«.  6cK. 

A  Cowrie  of  Praetieal  Chemif try,  for  the  tue  of  Medicml  Students. 
By  the  Bame  Author.   New  Editioo.  with  70  Woodcuts.   Crown  8to.  ?«.  tf . 

Leetnres  on  Animal  Chemiitty,  delivered  at  the  Boyal  College  cf 

Physicians  in  186S.    By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8to.  4s.  9tL 

LXCTTfEES  on  the  CHSKIGAL  CHAHOES  of  CABBOV.  Belircie^ 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By  William  Odltsb,  ]£.B.  F  JLS. 
Beprlnt«d  from  the  Chemical  News,  with  Notes  by  W.  CsooK^  Y:b^. 
Crown  8vo.  price  4s.  M. 

HAVDBOOX  of  CEEinCAL  AHAL78IS,  adapted  to  the  UsrtTAaT 
System  of  Notation.  By  F.  T.  CoirivoTOir.  M.A.  F.C.S.  Post  8to^  7s.  6iL 
— CoHliroTOH's  Tabl^  <if  Qualitative  Analysis^  price  2s.  ^dL 

A  TBXATISE  on  XXBICAL  ELECTBICITT,  THEOHETICAI  and 
FBACTICAL ;  and  its  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis.  Neara^ei».  aod 
other  Diseases.  By  Jxtlius  ALTHArs,  M.D.  &c.  Senior  Physiciaa  t&  iL-. 
Infirmary  for  Epilepsy  and  Pu^alysis.  Second  Editiou,  reriaed  and  p&r:^ 
re-written.    Post  8vo.  price  15s. 

The  DIAOK08IS,   PATHOIOGT,  and  TBSATMEXT  of  BISBAflSS 

of  Women ;  inclndinif  the  Diagnosis  of  Prefniancy.  By  Gkattt  Hxwrn. 
H J).     Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with  116  Woodcut  IlluBtratioas.  8to.  tu, 

LSCnnUBS  on  the  DISEASES  of  IVFAVCfT  and  CHILBEOOD.  Br 
Chaxuu  Wbst,  M.D.  4bc   Fifth  Edition,  reyised  and  enlarged.    STo.l€t. 

A  STSTEK  of  SUBOEBT,  Theoretical  and  PracticaL  In  Tieaxisa 
by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holiebs,  M JL  Jbc  Surjreon  and  Lectc^er 
on  Surgery  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Ohief  to  the  Metrt>> 
poll  tan  Police.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  rerisod,  with  noxncrous  llI-»* 
trations.    5  vols.  8vo.  £5  Ss. 

The  SXTBGICAL  TBEATKEKT  of  CHUDEEirS  DISEASES.     By 

T.  Holmes,  M.A.  &c.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Childrra. 
Second  Editiou,  with  9  Plates  and  1 12  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

LECnntES  on  the  PBnfCIFLSS  and  PEACTICE  of  PHTSIC.    Bj 

Sir  Thomas  Watsov,  Bart.  M  J).   New  Edition  in  the  press. 

ZJSCTT7RES  on  SITEQICAL  FATEOLOOT.  By  Jaxss  Paoxt,  F.BS. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  re«edited  by  the  Author  and  Professnr 
W.  TusNEK,  M.B.   8vo.  with  131  Woodcuts,  21s. 

COOPEB*S  DICTIONABY  of  FBACTICAL  STTBGEBT  and  Kncyrlo- 
pnpdia  of  Surgical  Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  preswrnt  tir:?. 
By  S.  A.  Lane,  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  assisted  Igr  various  Eri::r.«*53: 
Surgeons.    Vol.  II.  8vo.  completing  tl»e  work.  [7i«  the  prts*. 

Oa  CHBONIC  BB0NGHITI8,  especially  ai  connected  with  60UT, 
EMPHYSEMA,  and  DISEASES  of  the  HEART.  By  £.  HsAniAX 
Geebxhow,  M.D.  F.a.C.P.  &c.    8vo.  7s.  6d, 

The  CLIXATE  of  the  SOUTH  of  FBAKCE  as  SXTITED  to  nrVALIBS: 

with  Notices  of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stations.  By  C.  T. 
Williams,  M.A.  M.D.  Oxon.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  r  a- 
sumption  at  Brompton.  Second  Edition,  with  Frontispiece  and  32a:4. 
Crown  8vo.  0*. 
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RZ70BTS  on  tlie  PB0OBE88  of  PBACTICAL  and  8CISHTI7IG 
MEDICINE  in  Different  Parts  of  the  World,  firom  June  1868,  to  June  1869, 
Edited  by  Hokace  Dobbll,  M  J),  assisted  by  numerous  and  distinguished 
CoM^utors.    870. 18t. 

PULMONABY  CONSVHPTIOV ;  ito  Nature,  Treatment,  and  Duntion 
eiemplifled  \ij  an  Analysis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  selected  flrom  upwards  of 
Tvrenty  Thousand.  Bj  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.  F.B.S.  Consulting  Phy- 
sician to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  at  Brompton ;  and  C.  T.  WiLLiiMSt 
MX  M  J).  OiBon.  INearljf  ready, 

CXIHICAL  LSGTTJBE8  on  DISEASES  of  the  LIVEB,  JAUHDICE, 
and  ABDOMINAL  DBOPST.  By  Csaelbb  Muschuov,  MJ).  Post  Sto, 
with  25  Woodcuts,  10s.  td, 

AirATOXT,  DESCBXPnYE  and  SXTBOIGAL.  Bj  Hsmbt  Gbat, 
PJLS.  With  about  400  Woodcuts  firam  Dissections.  Fifth  Edition,  by 
T.  HoLKSS.  M  JL  Cantab,  with  a  new  Introduction  by.the  Editor.  .  Boyd 
8?o.  28#. 

CUHICAL  50TE8  on  DISEASES  of  the  LABTVX,  inrestigated  and 
treated  with  the  aasistanoe  of  the  Laiyngoscope.  By  W.  Maxcst,  M JO. 
F.BhS.  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Horoital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  Brompton.    Crown  8ro.  with  5  Lithographs,  6«i 

The  THEOBY  of  OOULAB  DEFECTS  and  of  SPECTACLES.  Trane- 
latod  flrom  the  German  of  Dr.  H.  Bchxfplbb  by  B.  B.  Cabtbb,  F JLC.8. 
With  Prefatory  Notes  and  a  Chapter  of  Practical  Instructions.  Post  gyo. 
price  7t.6d. 

OtTTLIHES  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  Human  and  Comparative.  By  John 
Mabshall,  F.B.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  Unirersity  College  HospltaL  t  vols, 
crown  8V0.  with  122  Woodcuts.  S2f. 

ESSAYS  on  PHYSIOLOGICAL  STTBJECTS.    Br  OxLBaET  W.  Chuj>, 

M.A.   Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Woodcuts.   Crown  Sro.  7t.  6<2. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  AHATOXY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  KAH.    By  the 

late  B.  B.  Todd.  M  J>.  F.BJ9.  and  W.  Bo¥nu.ir,  F JLS.  of  King's  College. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Vol.  U.  8vo.  25t. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Liobbl  &  Bbalb,  FJLS.  in  ooorse  of  pobli* 
cation ;  Pabt  L  with  8  Plates,  7s.  6d. 

COPLAED'S  DICTIOKABY  of  PBACTICAL  MEDICIHE,  abridged 
flrom  the  larger  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Scienoe.    8to.  S6s. 

BEIMAHE'S  HAEDBOOX  of  AVILIVE  and  iti  DEBIYATIYES; 

a  Treatise  on  the  Manufticture  of  Aniline  and  Aniline  Colours.   Edited  by 
William  Cbookbs,  FJLS.   With  5  Woodouts.  8?o.  lOt.  ad. 

A  XANTr AL  of  KATEBIA  MEDICA  and  THEBAPETTnCS,  abridged 
fh>m  Dr.  Pbbbiba'b  EUmetUt  by  F.  J.  Fabbb,  M.D.  assisted  by  B.  Bbbtlbt. 
M.B.C.S.  and  by  B.  Wabihqtov,  FJLS.   8?o.  with  90  Woodouts,  21«. 

TH01CS0K*S   COESPECTirS  of  the  BBITISH  PHABHACOPCEIA. 

25th  Edition,  corrected  by  E.  Llotd  Bibebtt,  M  J).   ISmo.  price  Os. 

XAinTAL  of  the  DOXSSTIO  PBACTICE  of  XEDICIEE.    By  W.  B. 

Kbstbtbv,  F.B.C.8.E.    Third  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.    Fcp.5s. 

OYKHASTS  and  GYMNASTICS.  By  John  H.  Howabd,  late  Pro- 
fiessor  of  Gymnastics,  Comm.  Coll.  Bippondon.  Second  Edition,  rerised 
and  enhffged,  with  155  Woodouts.  Crowu  8to.  lOt.  Otf, 
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Ilie  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 

IV  PAIBTLAKD;  Pictares  from  the  Elf- World.  By  Rich^sd 
PoTLB.  With  a  Poem  by  W.  Allinohasc  With  Sixtoen  Plates,  coots ir-iiie 
Thirty-aiz  Designs  printed  in  Colours.    Folio,  SU.  Od, 

LIFE  of  JOHH  GIBSON,  B.A.  SCULPTOE.  Edited  by  Lict 
Bavilaxb.   8vo.  lOt.  6d. 

The  L0BD*8  PBATEB  ILLITSTB&TED  bj  F.  K.  Picksrsgiix,  K.A. 
and  HiftrsT  Alvosd,  D.D.  Dean  of  Gauterbury.   Imp.  4ta  price  S  l«.  ck  :L . 

ltATEBIM.8  for  a  HISTOBT  of  OIL  PAIHTINO.    By  Sir  Chasles 

LocKB  Eastlaxs,  sometime  President  of  the  Bqyal  Academj.     i  xzltL 
8vo.  price  30s. 

HALF-HOXTB  LBCTVBES  on  the  HISTOBY  and  PRACTICE  of  t^a 

Fine  and  Ornamental  Arts.    By  William  B.  Scott.   New  Edition,  reria^i 
by  the  Author ;  with  50  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  ed, 

ALBEBT     DITBEB,    HIS    LIFE   and    W0BK8;     tncloding    Aaio- 

bioRraphiral  Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues.    By  Williajc  §.  Scott. 
With  Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Illustrations.    8vo.  ific 

BIZ  LECrVBES  on  HABXOHY,  delirered  at  the  Royal  Institntios 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Year  1867.  By  G.  A.  Macpasrex.  With  utxx^- 
rous  engraved  Musical  Examples  and  Specimens.   8vo.  10s.  fkL 

The  CHOBALE  BOOK  for  ENGLAND:  the  Hymna  translated  by 
Miss  0.  WiiTKWoaTHi  the  tnnes  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Bssrsrsrr  aad 
Otto  GoLDBCHMiDT.   Fcp.4to.12s.6c2. 

The  NEW  TESTAXSNT,  illostrated  with  Wood  Engrayingi  after  LSe 
Early  Masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  Crown  4to.  6Ss.  doth,  gilt  to>« ; 
or  ^  6«.  elegantly  bound  in  morocco. 

XTBA  GEBXANICA ;  the  Christian  Year.    Translated  by  CATHEai5V 

WiFEWOBTH ;  with  125;  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  bj  J.  Lsightok. 
F.SJk.   4to.21«. 

XYBA  GEBMANIOA ;  the  Christian  Life.    Translated  by  CATOEBiyi 

WiirKWOBTH :  with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by  J.  Leightox,  F.Swi. 
and  other  Artists.   4to.  21s. 

The  LIFE  of  MAN  8YXB0LI8EI)  by  the  X0NTH8  of  the  TSAX. 

Text  selected  by  B.  Pigot  ;  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Original  Designs  br 
J.  Lbighton,  F.S  JL.   4to.  42s. 

GATS'  and  FABLDS'S  XOBAL  EMBLEMS ;  with  Aphoriama,  Adaire«. 
and  Prorerbs  of  all  Nations.  121  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Lughto^. 
F.8JL  Text  selected  by  B.  Piooi.   Imperial  8to.S1s.  6d. 

IHAESPEABE'S    XIDSVMMEB  -  NIGHTS     DBEAX,     tllastneif 

with  24  Silhouettes  or  Shadow-Pictures  by  P.  Kofewza,  engraved  on  Wcoi 
by  A.  Togbl.    Folio.  Sis.  6d. 

flHAXSPBABE'8  SENTIMENTS  and  SIMILES,  priated  in  Black  scd 

Gold,  and  Illuminated  in  the  Missal  Style  by  HsarBT  Kokl  Huxfjkbsts. 
Square  post  8to.  21«. 
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8ACBED  and  LEGBNDABT  ABT.      By  Mrs.  Jajcbbom. 

Iiegends  of  the  Saints  and  Xartyrs.  Fifth  Edition,  with  19 
Bushings  and  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  81«.  9d, 

Legends  of  the  Xonaitic  Orders.  Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.   1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  Sit. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  166 
Woodcuts.   1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  Us, 

The  History  of  Onr  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Types  and  Ft^cnrsois. 
Oompleted  by  Lady  Eabtulks.  Revised  Edition,  with  81  Etchings  and 
£81  woodcuts.  2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  42t. . 


l^te  Useful  Arts,  Manufactures^  &c. 

HISTOBY  of  the  GOTHIC  BEYIYAL ;  an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far 
the  taste  for  Medioeval  Architecture  was  retained  in  England  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By  Chjlelbs 
L.  Eabtlakb,  Architect.    With  many  Illustrations.  {Nearlp  readg. 

OWILTS  ENCTCLOPADKL  of  ABCHITECTUBE,  with  above  1,100 
Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Edition*  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wtatv 
Papwobth.  Additionally  illustrated  with  nearly  400  Wood  Engravings  by 
O.  Jewltt,  and  more  than  100  other  new  Woodcuts.   8vo.  Sit.  6d. 

ITALIAH  SCrrLPTOBS ;  beins  a  History  of  Senlptnre  in  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Italy.  By  0. 0.  Psskibs.  With  80  Etchings  and 
IS  Wood  Engravings,    Imperial  8vo.  42s. 

TVBCAir  SCVLPTOBB,  their  LiTOS,  Works,  and  Times.  With  45 
Etchings  and  28  Woodcuts  ftrom  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  By 
the  same  Author.   2  vols,  imperial  8vo.  63t. 

HINTS  on  HOirSEHOLD  TASTE  in  PITBNITUBE,  VPHOLSTEBT, 

and  other  Dotsils.  By  Chahlbs  L.  Eabtlakb,  Architect.  Seooud  Edition, 
with  about  90  Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  18f. 

The  BKGIHEEB*S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Toung  Engineer  In  tlie  Oonstmction  of  Machimrry.  By 
C.  S.  LowBDBS.   Post  8vo.  fit. 

PBINCIPLEB  of  XECHANISX,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  nniversiti(»s.  and  for  Engineering  Students  generally.  By  ]EL 
Willis,  M.A.  V.R.S.  tc.  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge.   A  new  and  enlarged  Edition.   8vo.  INmrlv  rmdifg, 

LATHES  and  TUBRING,  Simple,  Xeehanieal,  and  OBNAXSNTAL. 

By  W.  Hbbbt  Noethcott.  With  about  240  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood.   8vo.l8tf. 

ITBE'S    DICTIONABT  of  ABT8,   XAVUTACTirBES,  and   XXNES. 

Siith  Edition,  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Bobbbt  Hubt, 
F.BJ9.  assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Scioiuse  and  the 
Arts,  and  familiar  with  Mannfketures.  With  above  2,000  Woodcuts,  tvels. 
medium  8vo.  rrice  £4  14s.  Sd. 

HANDBOOK  of  PB&CTICAL  TELEGBAPHT,  pnblUhed  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Eloctrio  and  International 
Telegraph  Company,  and  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Telegraphs  far 
India*   By  B.  S.  Cullbt.   Third  Edition.   8vo.)2s.e^. 
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XVCTCL0F2DIA.  of  CIVIL  EHODTEESIKe,  Bistorical,  TbeoRttol, 
andFncticaL   By  £.  Csbst,  0^.   With  above  3.000  Woodcuts.  8vo.4ti. 

TBEATI8E  on  MILLS  and  lOLLWOIUL  By  Sir  W.  Fabbuis, 
P.&.8.    Second  Edition,  with  18  FUtes  and  822  Woodcuti.  2  volft.  Stq.  dL 

VSEFVL  nrrORXATIOV  for  EVOINSEBS.  By  the  same  Antbx. 
FissT,  Sbcokd,  and  Thibd  Sbbiss,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodrau. 
8  yols.  crown  8vo.  10».  6d.  each. 

The  AFFLICATIOK  of  CAST  and  WBOITGHT  ISOV  to  BuildiEf 

PurposefL  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition,  cnlar^ged;  with  6  Fine* 
and  118  Woodcuts.  8?o.  price  16s. 

IBOV  8HIF  BUILDIHQ,  its  History  and  Progress,  as  comprised  ias 
Series  of  Experimental  Researches.  I^  the  same  Author.  lltlthiFUtMsc^ 
130  Woodcuts.    8V0.18S. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  STEAK  EH0IHE,  in  its  Tarions  Applicati^ 
to  Mines,  Mills,  8team  Navigation,  Railwaysand  Agriculture,  ^y  J.Borsxi, 
C.B.  Eighth  Edition ;  with  Portrait,  87  Plates,  and  64ft  WoodootB.  4tc4^ 

OATECmSX  of  tho  STEAX  EKGIHE,  in  its  rarions  Applicatiofis  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Bailwi^,  and  Agriculture.  £|y  ^  ss^^^ 
Author.    With  80  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6s. 

HAKDBOOK  of  tho  STEAX  EN0INE.  By  the  same  Author,  fbnmB;i 
Kbt  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.  Pep.  9>. 

BOURFE'S  RECENT  IXFROYEMEKTSintheSTEAH  EHGIHEiaits 

various  apjplications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Raihrayi.  and  ien- 
culture.  B'dng  a  Supplement  to  the  Author's  '  Oitechism  of  the  St-^sa 
Engine.*  By  JOHir  Borsnt,  C.E.  New  Edition,  including  many  >'^ 
Examples ;  with  124  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  6«. 

A  TREATISE  on  tho  SCREW  PROPELLER,  SCREW  YSSSBLS^tBi 

Screw  Engines,  as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War:  with  Xoti^ 
of  other  Methods  of  Propulsion.  Tables  of  the  Dimensioais  and  Fertimnir^ 
of  Screw  Steamers,  and  detailed  Specifications  of  Ships  and  Engises.  67 
J.  BouBXB.  C.E.  New  Edition,  with  64  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  4to.  6S<. 

XXAXFLES  of  XODERM  STEAK,   AIR,  and   0A8   EHeiVES  of 

the  most  Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping,  for  Driving  Mschin^rr, 
for  Locomotion,  and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  practically  descnt-^i 
By  Joirir  BouRyE.  C.E.  In  course  of  publication  in  24  Parte,  price  2*.w. 
each,  forming  One  volume  4to.  with  about  60  Plates  and  400  WoodcuU.; 

A  HISTORY  of  the   XACHIKE-WROVOHT  HOSIERT  and  UCS 

Manufactures.    By  William  FsLEnr,  F.L.S.  F.S.S.   Rpyal  Svo.  Zl«. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  KETALLUROY,  adapted  from  the  li^ 

German  Edition  of  Professor  Keel's  Metallurav  by  W.Cim>okie9,PAS-4* 
and  E.  Eoimio,  Ph.D.  M.E.  In  Three  Volumes^vo.  with  fiSSWxrf- 
cuts.    Vol.  I.  price  SU. 6d,  Vol.  II.  price  38s.  Vol.  IIL  price  SU.  6d, 

XnrCHELL'S  XAKUAL  of  PRACTICAL  ASSAYIKO.  Third  U- 
tion,  for  the  most  part  re-written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries  iD«?' 
porated,  by  W.  OsooESB,  F.R.S.    With  188  Woodcuts.    8vQ.2St. 

Tho  ART  of  PERFtlMERT ;  the  History  and  Theory  of  Okmn,  vii 

the  Methods  of  Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr.  FmSKI.  f -Ci. 
Third  Edition,  with  63  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  9d, 

Chemical,  Katnral,  and  Physical  Xagie,  for  Jareniles  dnrinf  ^ 
Holidays.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  with  88  Woodoats.  Pcp.b. 
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LOVBOVS  BKCnrCLOPfDIA  of  AOBICULTUBE:  compritiDg  the 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  Landed  Proper^  and  the 
Cultiyation  ana  Boonomy  of  the  Productiona  of  AgrioultunB.  >v  ith  1,100 
Woodcuta.   8T0.2U. 

Loadon't  Snoyolopttdia  of  Oardoidng :  compriaiDg  the  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Hortiodlture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening;   With  1,000  Woodcuts.   870.  SU. 

BATLBOVS  ABT  of  TALVIira  SEHT8  mnd  THIAGBS,  and  Claims 
of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Parma,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady-Day. 
Eighth  Edition,  revised  by  J.  C.  Mo&tov.   8to.  10«.  9d, 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

OOVSIBEBATIOKS  on  the  BEYISIOK  of  the  EHOUSH  IHtW 
TESTAMENT.  By  C.  J.  Ellicoit,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.   Post  8V0.  price  6f.  6(1. 

An  BXP08ITI0V  of  the  89  ABTICLS8,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
By  E.  Haxold  Bsowvb,  DJ).  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.   Seventh  Edit.  8vo.  16#. 

BISHOP    C0TT0V8    nr8TBirCTI0V8   in   the   PBIHOIPLSS   and 

Practice  of  Christianity,  intended  chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  Confirmation. 
Sixth  Edition,  ISmo.  St.  6<l. 

The  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES ;  with  a  Commentary,  and  Practical  and 
Devotional  Sugpestions  for  Eeaders  and  Students  of  the  English  Bible.  By 
the  Bev.  P.  C.  Cook,  MA.  Canon  of  Exeter,  Aa  New  Edition.  8vo.lSs.$(f. 

The  UFB  and  SPISTLS8  of  ST.  PAT7L.  Br  the  Rer.  W.  J. 
CoiTTBSAXB,  MX,  and  the  Very  Bvv.  J.  S.  Ho  wsoir.  D  JD.  Dean  of  Chester  t— 

LxBSAXT  Edxtioit,  with  all  the  Original  Blustrations,  Mapi^  Landscapes 
on  Steel,  Woodcuts,  Jke.    S  vols.  4ta  4Bi. 

IXTxamniATB  Eninov,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodonte. 
1  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 

Studbxt's  EpiTioir,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Bloitratlons  and 
Maps.   1  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  Os. 

The  TOTAGE  and  8H1PWKECX  of  8T.  PATTL ;  with  Disiertatione 

on  the  life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  tlie 
Ancients.    By  Jaxxs  Smith,  P.B.S.   Third  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  10s.  Od. 

A  OBITICAL  and  OBAMIIATICAL  OOMIEEHTABT  on  8T.  PA1TL*8 

Epistles.   ^  C.  J.  Elucott,  D  J).  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  k  BristoL  Svo. 

Oalatians,  Fonrth  Edition,  8«.  6<f. 

Iphetianf ,  Fourth  Edition,  8«.  6<f. 

Paitoral  Ipif  ties,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  6dL 

Philippiana,  Colosiiani,  and  Philemon,  Third  Edition,  lOt.  6d!. 

Theiealonians,  Third  Edition,  7«.  td. 

HI8T0BICAL  LECTUBX8  on  the  LIFE  of   OVB   LOBB  JE8B8 

CHRIST :  beinff  the  Hulsean  tectun*s  for  1850.    By  C.  J.  Bllicott,  DJ). 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.   Pifth  Edition.    8vo.  price  lU, 
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XTIDZTCX  at  tha  TBUTH  of  a*  CHXISTUK  XZLIOIOK  dariwi 

from  tba  Utenl  Pulfllment  Df  I'nphecj.    Bf  AIXI^JIDBS  SuTH,ILIL 

STth  Edition,  irlth  Dumenmi  Ptit«i.  In  •quara  B*o.  ItcSd.:  alnlbeaU 

Edition,  Id  p«taTD.irlIb  S  PlUel,  Sl 
Hlftory   and  Daitin;  of  the   World  and   Chmeh,    me«ardi«c  ta 

Scripture.    Bj  the  Hnie  Author.    BquinSTCkwlth  «0  IIln>traIitnn,14L 
An  IHTBODTTCnON  to  tha  BTTTOT  of   tke  VEW  TB8TAMEST. 

Critical   Bueettoal.  and   Tfaeoloflnl.    Vj  tba  Ber.  B.  DArrDaos,  I>J1 

LL.D.    lTaU.aio.BOi. 
B«T.  T.  K.  HOBVZ'B   IVTSOOrcmOH   to    tha  CEITICAl  RnST 

and  Enowlfldni  of  the  Hoi;  Bcriptiii«.    Twelfth  Edition.  ■>  lut  nriiH 

throoghout.  With  «  UapaandU  WoodcuUuidFuaiiuilis.  t  toIl  Srci^ 
Bar.  T.  H.  Home'i  Compendiona  Introdnctloa  to  tha  Stvdr  of  tki 

Bible,  Mug  «n  Analyrii  "f  the  lunrsr  work  byihemnie  Author.     K»«diM< 

bjtheB£i.  JQHV  Aysb.  SIA.    With  Hajia,  Ac.    PutBnL    Ac 
EIBTOBT  of  tha  K&B&ITI  JEWS.     Bj  Wli.UAM  Harbis  Kru. 

DJ).    Po«l  Sto.  iirioc  7«.  dd. 
KVALD'fl  EIBTOBT  of  I8BABL  to  tbo  DEATH  of  X08EB.     Tnn*- 

lated  from  the  German.  Edited,  withaPrehceindauApwndiLbT  BcasHi 

UABTIsaiu,  MA.    Second  Edition,    i  vob.  Bro.  Ui. 
FIVE  TEAB8  tn  •  FB0TE8TART  SIBTEBEOOD  ud  TBH  TEIXl 

la  a  Catholic  Convent  i  an  Autobiography.    Put  Bro.  Ts.  GdL 
Tha   LIFE   of  KABOABET  HABY  HALLARAB,  better  known  ii 

therolifrioui  vorld  lij  tlie  name  of  Unlhpr  Marpiret.    Bj  bo-  RBUetocI 

CniLDBZK.    Becoiid  Edltlun.    Bio.  with  Porlr^l.  ia>. 
Tht  BEE  of  BOKE  in  tba  HIDSLE  AOEB.     Bj  the  R«t.  Oswald 

J.  BxiCHII.,  B.C.li.  and  H.A.    Bvo.  price  I8i. 
Tba  STISEKCE  for  the  FAFACT,  ai  dcrivrd  f^om  the  Hnlj  Scrip- 

turea  KTid  from  Primitive  Aiitinnity:  vi'haii  IntroducloiT  Epiatlc.  Bj  tic 

Tha  TBEABTIBT  of  BIBLE  KITOWLEIIOZ ;  beini;  a  Dictionajy  of  tha 

Bookn.PBraona.Pitees.  Evflnli,  nni  other  matter"  "f  whirh  mrnlicnianiade 
In  Holj  Brriptnre.  Ry  Set.  J.  A-TBB.  11.A.  With  IJaiiti.  In  llaln.  mnd 
numerous  Wondc  II  tn.  Pep.  Btu  pria- Si.  rial  ii,  or  Si.  M.  nnilr  bauDd  in  olf. 
Tha  OBEEX  TESTAHEHT;  wii-'  Molca.  Urinitnnlical  and  EKCgetkal. 
Bj  tbe  Rev.  W.  Wbbsibe,  1U.A.  atid  tbe  Kor.  W.  P.  Wiuci^csoF,  HJ. 

EVBBT-SAT  SCBIFTUBE  DIFFICTTLTIEB  explained  and  Tllnianted. 
Br  J.  B.  Pkucott,  S[..\.    V ou  I.  UalOfui  aod  Mark:  Vol.  11.  tmtt  tai 

Jahit.    t  vola.  Svo.Si.eu'li. 
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noUVD  ULd  CEBIBTEKBOlt.    Bj  Archbisbot  Makhuo,  D.D. 

Pot  8(0.  price  lOi.  Sd. 
CHBIBTEiniOK'B   BITIBIOIia,  Pibt  I.,  i  Phi1o«>phlMl  Sketch  cf 

tba  I>iTlalaiu  of  the  Christian  Fuuitj  in  But  tad  Welt.     Bj  Bdhdhd  B. 

PiouLEU.    FMt  Bto.  price  T#.  ed. 
Chriitendom')  Dirlitont,  Pakt  II.  Greeks  and  Latioi,  being  »  HU- 

toiT  of  their  DisB-^nniona  nnil  Ov* rturea  for  Peace  down  to  the  Befurmilian. 

B;  the  nrae  Author.    1'osISto.I^. 
The  HUSEH  WIBDOK  of  CHSIBT  and  the  EET  ol  KUDWLEDDB  ; 

or.  Hiitory  of  the  Apociyph*.    Br  Ebkist  Di  Bdkiiv.    E  toIl  gvo.  tSt. 
Th«  KET8  of  BT.  FETES ;  or.  the  Hocae  of  Recbab,  conneeied  with 

thaUiitarrorSrmbolliinandldolatr}.    B>  the  uune  Author.    Svo.lif. 
Tho    TTPEB    of   QEHSBtB,    hriejl;   conHidered    u    Revealing   the 

Deielopment  of  Humu  Kature.     hf  ivaasw  JuEsa.     Socood  Bdition. 

Crow  II  8(0.  Tt,  td. 
The  Beoond  Death  and  the  Beatitntlon  of  All  Thlage,  with  Bome 

Pretimlimrj  Bomiirki  qd  the  TIatiira  and  Inipiration  oT  Hoi;   Scripture. 

Bt  the  wuie  Author.     Second  Edition,    Crown  Sio.  St.  td. 
A  TIKW   of  the   SCBIPTTT&E    BETSLATIOBB   COKCESVIIIQ   m 

yOTUEB    BUTE.      By  IliCHiiiD  WuitiLT.  D.D.  bte  Anhblshop  of 

DubiiD.    Ninth  Edition.    Pep.  S>D.£f. 
The  FOWXB  of  the  SOVL  otbt  the  BOOT.      B7  Obobob  Moose, 

V.D.  lULCPX.  Ac.    Blith  Edition.    CroirnSTO.Bi.  Gd. 
THOHQHTB   for  the  AQE.     B;  Elizabeth  M.  Sbweli.,  Aathor  of 

'Amy  Herbert '  Ad.    Frp.  Svo.  price  Si. 
Faeaiaf  Thovght*  on  Beligton.     By  ihe  aime  Author.     Fcp.  8vo.  S*. 
Balf-SxamlaatiDa  befOrt  Conflrmatloa.     lij  the  aame  Aaibor.   SSmo. 

KwiUngi  tor  •  Konth  PrepRrAtDTy  to  ConilTmatloii,  from  Wrilert 

oftheBarlrudEngllih  Chureh.    B;  the  wmA  Author.    Pcp.4>. 
Eoadlngi  for  Every  Day  In  Lent,  compiled   froia   the  Writing*   of 

BKhop  JkbbmtTatlob.    Dj  Ihe  um«  Author.    Fcp.B*. 
Preparatton  for  the  Holy  Commnnlon ;    the   Deiocinni  chieB;  from 

the  wnrki  of  Jsual  Tayldb.    B;  the  wma  Author.   31mo.  1*. 
THOCOHIStortheHOLY  WXEXftorTonngFerion*.  B;  theAuihor 

or 'Aoiylicrhort.'    Kcw  Edition.    Fcp,  Bvo.  b. 
FKUTCIPLEB  of  EDDCATIOR  Drawn  from  Vatnre  and  Sevelation, 

and  ippllod  to  Pcoule  Eduntloii  In  the  Upper  Cluaoi.    BrtheAulhar 

of  ■  Amy  Herbert.'    1  Tolt  fcp.  liM.  td. 
The  WIFE'S  XAHnAL ;  or,  FTajora,  Thongfabi,  and  Songa  on  SeTcral 

OHMloniofaMalron'iLifo.    By  theBe*.  W.  CaLVUI,  U.A.   Crown  fcio. 

BIHOEBB  and  80908  of  the  CHUBCH :  b^iaE  Bioirraphical  Skeirhe^ 
oftheHyoin-Wrltereliialliho  Triiidpsl  Collccllnn.i  »(ih  N.itu  ol  1.  r 
P»ilm.aDdnyu.ii«.  By  Jo31*n  U11J.EB.  SLA.  Bcaind  EJAio.i,  li.:..i-.  i. 
PoilSio-prlcniOi.  (if, 

LT2&  QESIUBICA,  trnn<lBted  fjam  Iho  Oermnn  h^  MIu  C.  Wim 
wobt>.  Piut  Suuk),  nymm  for  the  Bundaya  mvl  riiiof  Fe^llt.^ 
Bacon oSiBiKa,  the  Chrlitian  Lifo.    Fcp.3i.ad.ncbSi.BiEe. 
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« SPnUTtTAL  MHeS '  for  the  BUHDAYB  ani  HOLIDAYS  tkn«^ 
out  the  Tear.  By  J.  8.  B.  Moksell,  LL JD.  Vicar  of  Sgbam  and  £uil  Dm. 
Fourth  Edition.  Sixth  Thousand.    Fcp.  4«.  6dl. 

The  BXATITtrDES :  Abasement  before  God  $  Borrow  for  Sin ;  Meebes 
of  Spirit :  Desire  fbr  Holiness ;  GentleBeais  Puritqr  of  Heart:  tbe  Pek> 
miners ;  Safrerings  for  Christ.   By  the  same.   Third  Bditlon.  rep.  St.  a. 

His  PBESXHGH^not  hii  XSHOBT,  1855.    Bj  the  eame  Aath^ir, 

in  Memory  of  his  SoK.    Sixth  Edition.   16mo.  U. 
LTBA  EVOHABISTICA ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Holy  Commnnios, 

Ancient  and  Modem :  with  other  Poems.   £dit«dl7  the  Ber.  Osn  Sai^ 

LST.  M.A.   Second  Edition.   Fcp.  5«.      T 
Lyra  Xessianiea ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  the  Life  of  CSiriit,  Aack::: 

and  Modem ;  with  other  Poems.   By  the  same  Editor.  Seeood  £diuaa, 

altered  and  enlMrged.    Fcp.  5§, 

Lyra  Xystiea ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred  Sabjects,  Andent  id 
Modem.   By  the  same  Bditor.    Fop.St. 

XVDEAyOVBB  after  the  CHBI8TIAH  LIFE:  Disconnes.  Br 
Jucss  Mjlbtihbau.  Fourth  and  cheaper  Edition.  careftiQy  rensed;  Vs 
Two  Series  complete  in  One  Volume.    Post  Sro.  7s.  6cL 

nrVOGATION  of  SAINTS  and  AHOBLS,  for  the  nse  of  Membm  f 

the  English  Church.    Edited  by  the  Bev.  Osbt  Smpurr.  24mo.  S«.  &>' 
WHATELT'S    IHTBOBITGTQBY    LESSOHS    oa    the    GHBISXUX 

Evidences.    18mo.  6d. 
WHATELTS  IKTBODITCTOBY   LESSOVB    on    the    BISIOXT  of 

Religions  Worship.     New  Edition.    18mo.  2«.  9d, 
BISHOP    JEBEHT  TATLOB*S   EKTIBE  W0BK8.    With  Life  ^? 

Bishop  Hebbb.   B<evised  and  corrected  by  the  Ber.  CL  P.Epjdt,  19  r^- 

price  £5  S«. 


Travels,  Voyages,  &c. 


VABBATIVE  of  a  8PBIH0  TOVB  in  P0BTU6AL.  By  A.  C.  Smm 
M.A.  Ch.  Ch.  Qxon.  Rector  of  Yatesbnry.    Post  8vo.  price  6f;  dd, 

EHOLAKD  to  DELHI ;  a  NarratiTe  of  Indian  Trayel.  By  io«s 
MATHESoir.  Glasgow.  With  Map  and  82  Woodcut  Illustrations.  4to.  H^  f^- 

CADOBE;  or,  TITIAN'S  COITNTBY.  Bj  Josiak  Gilbebt,  od^  of 
the  Authors  of  'The  Dolomite  Mountains.'  With  Map.  Facsimile,  umI  «^ 
Illustrations.    Imperial  Svo.  31«.  6d.  • 

NABBATIVE  of  the  EUPHRATES  EXPEDITION  carried  on  b^ 
Order  of  the  British  Government  during  the  yean  1835-1837.  By  G^cfnl 
F.  B.  Chesitby,  F.B.S.    With  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuta.  8to.  S4«. 

TBAYELS  in  the  OENTBAL  CAUCASUS  and  BABHAN.    bciadic? 

Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kasbek  and  Elbruz.  ^ 
D.  W.  Fbeshvibld.    Square  crown  8to.  with  Maps,  &c.  ISs. 

PICTUBES  in  TYBOL  and  Elsewhere.  From  a  Family  Ske(ch-BcvL 
By  the  Authoress  of '  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag,'  &o.  Second  Edition.  Sicall  4U\ 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  21«. 

HOW  WE  SPENT  the  SUMXEB ;  or,  a  Voyage  en  Zigsag  is  Swftier- 
land  and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpibb  Club.  From  the  S&rtcb> 
Book  of  one  of  the  Party.    In  oblong  4to.  with  300  lUustratioas,  1&<. . 
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BSATSV  TRACKS;  or,  Pen  mnd  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.  Bjthe 
Anthorenof'A  Voyaeeen  Zignf^/  With  42  PUtei,  oontainiDg  about  200 
Sketches  tnm  Dnwioga  mMe  on  the  Spot.   Sro.  I6«. 

MAP  of  the  OHAIH  of  XONT  BLAKO,  from  an  actual  Sorrej  in 
IMS— 1864  By  A.  Adaxs-Bbiixt.  yjLO.S.  M XC.  Published  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithograpfay  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  88in.  x  I7in.  price  lOf.  or  mounted  on  eauTas  in  a  folding 
oaaSb  lit.  6a. 

WJfSTWABD  by  BAIL;  the  New  Roatp  to  the  East.  By  W.  F.  Rae. 
With  Map  shewing  the  Lines  of  Rail  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Fadflc, 
and  Sections  of  the  Railway.   Post  8vo.  price  lOf .  6d, 

Tbe  PARAGVATAH  WAR:  with  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Paraenay, 
and  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People ;  and  Notes  on  the  Muitary 
Bngineering  of  the  War.  By  Gsobob  Thoxfsob,  CE.  With  8  Maps  ana 
Plana,  and  a  Portrait  of  Lopes.   Post  8to.  12s.  Sd, 

SI8T0RT  of  DISCOVERT  in  onr  AUSTRALASIAN    COLONIBS, 

Australia.  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Bate  to  the 
Present  Ilsy.  By  Wiluax  Howitt.  2  toIs.  8to.  with  8  Mapa,  iOt. 

H0TE8  on  BBROirVBY.  By.CHABLES  Richakd  Weld.  Edited  by 
his  Widow }  with  Portrait  and  Memoir.   Post  8ro.  8s.  9d, 

The  CAPITAL  of  the  TTCOOV ;  a  Karratiye  of  a  Three  Tears'  Heal- 

denoe  in  Juan.  By  Sir  Ruthbbvobd  Alcocx,  K.C3.  2  Tola.  8to.  with 
numerous  Illustrations.  42s. 

The  BOLOXITB  MOinVTAIirS ;  Excnrsions  through  IV^l,  Carinthifty 
Oamiola,  and  PriuU.  1861-186S.  By  J.  Gubbbt  and  G.  C.  Ohubchill, 
9JLQM,  With  numerous  Illustrations.   Square  crown  8to.  2is. 

6inBS  to  the  PTRXHBES,  for  the  nse  of  Monntaineera.  Bt 
Chaxlbb  Packs.  2nd  Edition,  with  M^)  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8to.  7s.6d. 

The  ALPIVB  OTTIBS.  By  Jomr  Bill,  M.B.IJL  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  Thoronmly  Rerised  Bditions,  in  Three  Volumes,  post 
8ro.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustralions^- 

OIFIDS  to  the  WXSTXRK  ALPS,  indnding  Mont  Blane,  Monte  Botn» 

gefinatt>Ac  Price  6s.  6A 
0inBS  to  the  CSHTRAL  ALPS,  indnding  all  the  Oherland  District 

7«.64i. 
eim>S  to  the  SASTSRN  ALPS,  price  10s.  6if. 

Introdnotion  on  Alpine  TraToUing  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Alps,  price  Is.  Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Farts  of  the  Alj^m 
Owid§  maj  be  had  with  this  Ivtboductiob  preflied,  price  Is.  extra. 

The  KIGE  ALPS  WITHOUT  GTHBES.  By  the  Rer.  A.  O.  Girdle- 
STOVB,  M.A.  late  Demy  in  Natural  Science.  Magdalen  College^  OxlbrdL 
With  Frontispiece  and  2  M^m.   Square  crown  8to.  price  7s.  td, 

XZXORIALS  of  LONDON  and  LONDON  LIPS  in  the  18th,  14th, 
and  lAth  Centuries ;  being  a  Series  of  Extracts.  Local.  Social,  and  Political, 
fjrom  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  London.  AJ).  1270-1419.  Selected, 
translated,  and  edited  by  H.  T.  RiUT.  MA.   Royal8vo.21s; 

OOmaorTARIXS  on  the  HI8T0RT,  CONSTITUTION,  and  CHAR- 
TERED FRANCHISES  of  the  CITT  of  LONDON.  By  GSOBGB  NoBTOB, 
formerly  onelof  the  Common  Pleaders  of  the  City  of  London.  Third  Edition. 
8re.l4s. 
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The  KOBTESKir  ESiaHTS  of  LOKDOV ;  or.  Historical  AssocUtioci 
of  HaTnpstoad.  Higtwite,  Hasvcll  Hill,  Homs^,  and  Isltngioo.  £j 
WiLUA^  UowiTT.    With  about  40  Woodcut*.   Bqttu«  eromu  SroutU. 

VISITS  to  BSKARSABLX 'PLACES:  Old  Balls,  fiirttle-fteldi,  aad 
Ston*^  Illustrative  of  Striking  PMngof  in  English  Histcnry  and  Poetzy. 
By  WiLLiJUf  HowiTT.   2  YOls.  square  crown  Sro.  with  Woodooti,  fSt. 

The  BTTRAL   LIFE  of  EKGLAin).     Bj  the  same  Author.     Wah 

Woodcuts  by  Bewick  aud  Williams.   Medium  8to.  lis.  6dL 

BOXA  80TTEBBANEA ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Roman  QUacombc, 
especially  of  the  Cemotcry  nf  San  Callisto.  Compiled  Arom  the  Works  cf 
Cominendatore  G.  B.  DeR'^^si  by  the  Rov.  J.  8.  yoRTHCOTK,  D J),  and  ths 
Rev.  W.  B.  Bbowvlow.    Wiih  numerous  lUustrationa.    Sro.  SU.ed. 

PIL&BIMAOES  in  the  PTBEITEES  and  LAHDES.  B^  Dents  Shtkb 

Lawlob.    Crown  Sva  with  Frontispieoe  and  Vignette,  pnee  15s;. 
Thd  OEBMAH  WOBKnfO  XAIT;   being  an  Aocoont  of  the  DaOr 
Life.  Amusements,  snd  Unions  for  Culture  and  Materia]  Progriss  of  ti» 
Artisans   of  North  and   South  Germany  and  Switierland.     3y  Jixss 
Samublson.   Crown  8yo.  with  Frontispiece,  St.  6dL 


Works  of  Fiction, 

LOTHAIB.    By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P.    Seventh  Edition. 

3  vols,  post  8vo.  price  31«.  6c{. 

Ndsse  omnia  h;cc,  salus  est  adolesoentulis.— TBSSirrirs. 

NO  APPEAL ;  a  Nord.    By  the  Author  of  '  Cat  down  like  Grs^' 
S  vols,  post  8va  price  Sis.  Od. 

The  MODEBK  KOYELIsrS  LIBBABY.    Each  Work,  in  crown  Svo. 
complete  in  a  Single  Volume  :— 
Melvillb's  GLiJ)iAT0B8. 2s.  boards;  2t.  9d,  cloth. 

IIOLMBY  HOUSB,  2».  boards ;  £s.6<i.  cloth. 

TiTTBBPBBTBB.  ts.  boards ;  2s.  &i.  doth. 

Tbollopb's  Wardbv,  Is.  6d.  boards ;  2s.  cloth. 

Babchbstbb  Towbbs,  2s.  boards;  2s.  6d.  doth. 

Bbamlby-Moobb'b  Six  Sistbbs  ov  thb  Vaxlets,  2s.  boards;  £s.  9d.  cloth. 

THBEE  WEDDINGS.  By  the  Anthor  of '  DorotSj/  '  De  Cressj,'  &c. 

Fcp.  8va  price  6s. 

8T0BIES  and  TALES  bj  Elizabeth  M.  Sbwbll,  Anthor  of  'Amj 
Herbert,'  uniform  Edition,  each  Story  or  TcUe  complete  in  a  single  VoIazDe: 


AxT  Hbbbbbt,  2s.6<i. 

GBBTBUDB.2S.6d. 

Eabl*8  Davohtbb.  2s.  9d. 

EXPBBIBNCB  or  LiTB,  2S.  M, 

Clbvb  Hall,  8s.  dd. 


IvoBS,  8s.  6d. 
Kathabibx  Ashtov,  Ss;  Cd. 
Maboabxt  Pbkcitax.  fts. 
Lahbtov  PAB80VA«a,  4s:.  6d. 
UbsuLA,  4S.6d. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World.  By  the  Anthor  of '  Am  j  Herbert.*  Fcp.  7i.  6d, 

The  Jonmal  of  a  Home  Life.    By  the  same  Anthor.  Poet  8to.  9s.  td. 

After  Life ;  a  Sequel  to '  The  Jonmal  of  a  Home  Life.'    Price  10s.  6dl 

UHCLE  PETEB'S  FAIBY  TALE  for  the  XIX  CEHTTTBT.    Edited 

by  E.  M.  Sbwbll,  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert,'  Ac.   Pep.  8vo.  ;«.  6ci. 

YIKBAX  and  the  VAMPIBE ;  or.  Tales  of  Hindu  Derilry.     Adapted 

by  RicFABD  F.  Burton,  F.It.G.S.  Ac,  With  33  Illustrations  by  Ernest 
Griact.    Crown  8vo.  Os. 
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THBOirOH  the  VIQHT ;  a  Tale  of  the  Times.  To  which  is  added 
'  Onward,  or  a  Summer  Sketch/  By  Walter  SwEBTXJLir,  BJk.  2  rols.  poHt 
8fO.  2U. 

BSCK£B*S  OAUiUS;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Angnatus: 
with  Notes  and  Excursuses.   New  Bdltion.    Post  8fO.  7s.  td, 

BECKSB'S  CHAEICLSS;  aTaleillnstratiTe  of  Private  Life  amon^  the 
Ancient  Greeks :  with  Notes  snd  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  Bro.  7«.  6d. 
HOVELS  and  TALES  hy  6.  J.  Whttb  Mbltillb  : — 


The  Gladiatobs,  8f. 
DiOBT  6ba5D,  &s. 
Katb  Coybntbt,  5s. 

GbbBBAL  BOUVCB,6f. 


HOLMBT  HOCSB.  6«. 

Good  for  Nothing,  6s. 
Tlie  QuBBB's  Mabibs,  6s. 
The  Iktbbpbbtbb,  6s. 


TALES  of  AHCISNT  eBSSCB.  Bj  GBeRoa  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Triu.  Coll.  Oxon.  Boingr  h  Collective  Edition  of  the  Author's 
Clastiical  Stories  and  Tales,  complete  in  One  Volume.   Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d, 

A  XANVAL  of  MYTUOLOOT,  in  the  form  of  Qaestion  and  Answer. 
By  the  same  Anthor.    Fcp.  Ss. 

CUB  CHILDBEH'S  8T0BT,  hj  one  of  their  QossiiM.  Br  the  Author 
of  '  VojsM  en  Zigug/  *  Pictures  in  Tyrol,'  Aa  Small  4to.  with'Sixty  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author,  price  lOs ,  6d. 


Poetry  and  Tlie  Drama. 

THOMAS  XOOBE'S  POETICAL  WOBXS,  the  onlj  Editions  contain, 
ing  the  Author's  Isst  Copyright  Additions  :— 
Cabikbt  Editiob,  10  vols.  fcp.  8yo.  price  SSs. 
Shambock  Edition,  crown  8vo.  price  3«.  6d. 
Bddt  Editiov.  crown  8vo.  with  rortrait,  price  6s. 
LiBBABT  Editiob,  medium  8vo.  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 
Pboplb's  BDXTioir.  square  crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  Ac  10s.  td, 

MOOBE'S  IBISH  XELODIES,  Madise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel  PUtei 
fh>m  Original  Drawings.   Super-royal  8vo.  8ls.  td, 

XiBiAtnre  Edition  of  Xoore'f  Iriah  Xalodiea  with  Macliie'a  Do* 
signs  (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.    Imp.  16mo.  lOs.  td, 

XOOBE'8  LALLA  BOOKH.  Tenniel'a  Edition,  with  6S  Wood 
Bngrarings  fh>m  originsl  Drawings  and  other  Uhistratlons.   Fcp.  Mo,  tls. 

S017THETS  POETICAL  W0BK8,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 
and  copyright  Additions.  Librsry  Edition,  in  1  toL  medium  8to.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

LAYS  of  AHCIEHT  BOXE;   with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.     Bj  efa« 

Bight  Hon.  LoBD  Macaulat.    16mo.  4s.  9d, 
Lord  Kacanlay's  Lays  of  Anolant  Borne.    With  90  IHnatrationi  on 

Wood,  from  the  Antique,  ttcm  Drawings  by  G.  Sen  abb.  Fcp.  4Co.  21a 
Xiniatnre  Edition  of  Lord  Xaeanlay't  Lays  of  Anoiant  Borne, 

with  the  Illustrations  (sa  aboTe)  reduced  in  Lithofrrapby.  Imp.  16mo.  10s. 6dL 

eOLDSlIITH'S  POETICAL   W0BK8,  with  Wood  EngraTinga  firom 

Designs  hy  Members  of  the  Etcbiko  Clvb.   Imperial  lOmo.  7«.  6ci. 
POSIIS.    By  jEkv  Ikoelow.    Fifteenth  Edition.    Fcp.  Sto.  5s. 

POIXS  by  Jean  Ingelow.  With  nearly  100  Ulnstrationi  by  Eininant 
Artists, engraTed  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers  Dalzibi..  Frp.  4to.  2isu 


M  KEMT  WOKKfl  publibbso  by  LONGMANS  amd  00. 

MOPSA  the  7AIBT.  B7  Jbah  Inoblow.  Pp.  256,  with  Elgbt 
JUustrmtioiii  engraved  on  Wood.    Fcp.  8ro.  6t. 

A  STOBT  of  BOOK,  and  othor  Poomt.    By  Jbah  Iitoelow.    Tkird 

Edition.   Fcp.5«. 
POXnCAL  W0BX8  of  LETITIA  XLXZABBXK  LAVDOV  (L£J1). 

•  vola.  lOmo.  lOi. 

OLAPKTXA,  and  OTHSB  P0EX8  By  Fbaitcu  Rbtvolos,  Author 
of '  Alice  Buahtoa,  and  othor  Poems.'    16mo.  price  5s. 

BOWDLEB'S  FAIOLT  8HAX8PEABB,  chosper  Oemdne  Editiois: 
Medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  86  Woodents.  price  14t.  Oabiiiet  Sditioa, 
with  the  same  Illustju-TIOitb,  0  toIs.  fcp.  St.  9d.  each. 

HOBATII  OPBBA,  Pocket  Edition,  with  carefUly  oozreeted  Text, 
Marginal  References,  and  Introdootion.  Edited  nj  the  Bar.  J.  E. 
YovoB,  MJL    Square  18mo.  4t.  6d. 

HOBATII  OPBBA.    library  EditiQii,  with  Mazginal  Beferenees  and 

Snslish  Notes.    Edited  by  the  Eer.  J.  E.  Yosoi.   8to.21s. 

The  XBBU)  of  TIBOIL  Tranalatad  into  English  Verse.  Bj  J<ns 
OoimiGTOV,  MJl.   New  EditioD.   Crown  8to.  9«. 

BBTTHBIBBS  CAKI,  bito  Mosamm  Cantabrigiensnm  Losoa  eauori. 
CoUegit  atque  edidit  H.  Dbt7ST»  MJL  Bditio  8erta»  conrit  H.  J.  Hodotov. 
M.A.    Crown  8vo.  7«.  6d. 

EUBTnra  SOKOB  and  XISCELLAVEOVS  TBBSBS.      Bj  B.  E. 

BeBBToir  Wabbitbtov.   Second  Edition.   Fcp.8T0.Bf. 

Tho  BIiyEB  8T0BB  collected  firom  Medisval  Ghritdan  and  Jewiih 
Mines.   By  the  Rev  Bibibb  Babivo-Gould.  MA.   Crown  Sro.  Ss.  6d. 


Rural  SportSj  &c 


BBOTOLOPXDIA  of  BUBAL  8P0BT8 ;  a  complete  Aooouot,  ffisto- 

rioal.  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting;  Fishing,  BaiiiiL 
and  all  other  Rural  and  Athletic  Sports  and  Pastimes.  By  'D.F.BiAm. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (80  fh>m  Designs  by  JoHV  IdBOR).  8vo.  fU. 

Ool.  EAWXBB*8   IVSTBUCnOirS  to  YOITHO    8P0BT8MBV  in  aE 

that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  Revised  by  the  Author^s  Bov.  Square 
crown  8vo.  with  lUustrations,  18«. 

The  BBAB  SHOT,  or  Sportsman's  Complete  Ghiide  s  a  Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun.  Dog-breaUng.  Pigeon-shooting.  Ac  fiy  Mabxhub. 
Revised  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  fit. 

The  nT-7ISHBB*8  BHTOXOLOOT.  Bj  Auuv  BoiiiiJ)S.  With 
eolouied  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifldal  Inseei.  Sixtb 
Edition  t  with  20  coloured  Plates.   8vo.l4s. 

A  BOOK  on  ABOLIBG;  a  complete  Treadse  on  the  Art  of  AngSng 
in  every  branch.  By  Fbavoib  IfJiAXCiB,  Second  Edition,  with  Portrait 
and  16  other  Plates,  plain  and  coloured.   Post  8vo.  ISf. 

The  BOOK  of  the  BO  ACH.  B7  Gsxville  Feskeu^  of  <  The  Pkld.' 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  St.  6<l. 
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WILC0CX8*8  8EA-PI8HEB][Air;  comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Pithing  in  the  British  »nd  other  Beas,  8  Glance  at  Nets, 
and  Kemarks  on  Boats  and  Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  \  with  80 
Woodcuts.   Post  Svo.  12f .  (kl. 

HOB8S8  and  8TABLZ8.  By  Colonel  F.  Fitsswtoiuh,  XV.  the  King's 
Hussars.  With  Twenty-four  Plates  of  Illustrations,  containing  yery 
numerous  Figures  engraved  on  Wood.   8to.  15«. 

Tb«  H0B8F8  POOT,  and  HOW  to   XXEP  IT  SOITHD.     By  W. 

HxLi8,B8q.   Ninth  Edition,  with  Illustrations.   Imperial  Sro.  I2f.  M. 

A  PLAIN  TBSATI8S  on  H0B8E-8E0SING.  By  the  same  Author. 
Bizth  Edition.   Post  Sro.  with  Bluatrations,  2c  Sd. 

8TABLB8  and  STABLS-PITTINOS.  By  the  same.  Imp.  8to.  with 
18  Plates.  18«. 

BBICABXS  on  H0B8S8'  TEETH,  addressed  to  Fnrchasers.  By  the 
same.   Post  Sro.  U.  Sd, 

BOBBI]r8*8  CATALBT  CATSCHI8X,  or  Lostmctions  on  Cavalry 
Exercise  and  Pield  Movements,  Brigade  Movements, Out-post  Duty.  Cavalry 
supporting  Artillery,  Artillery  attached  to  Cavalxy.   12mo.  S«. 

BLAnfFS  7BTZBINABT  ABT ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Physi- 
oloKV.  and  Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  Neat  Cattle 
andsheep.  Seventh  Bdition,  revised  and  enlarged  hy  C.  Stbsl,  M  JLC.TJEIX. 
8V0.  with  Plates  and  Woodonts.  18«. 

The  H0B8B:  with  a  Treatise  on  Draught.  By  Wiluax  Youatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.   8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  IS*  9d, 

The  Dog.    ^y  the  same  Author.    Svo.  with  nnmerons  Woodcnts,  6«. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stohxhskob.  With  70 
Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  8vo.  lOf.  (ki 

The  eBSTHOVin).  By  Stoxxhxmob.  Revised  Edition,  with  84 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.  Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  Sd. 

The  OZ ;  his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment :  with  an  Essar  on  Partnri- 
tion  in  the  Cow.  By  J.  B.  Donso v.   Crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations.  7«.  6d. 


Commerce^  Navigation^  and  Mercantile  Affaire. 

The  BLSXBVT8  of  BAHKINO.  By  Henxt  Diftnrmo  ICaglboin  M.A* 

Barrister-at-Law.   FostSvo.  INmHffTMdf. 

The  THSOBT  and  PBACTICE  of  BAHXIHG.  By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition,  entirely  remodelled.  1  vols.  8vo.  80s. 

PBACTICAL  GUIDE  for  BBITI8H  8HIPXA8TEBS  to  UHITSD 
States  Ports.   By  PiXBBsrosT  Edwabds.  Post  8vo.  8s.  ti, 

A  DICTIOHABT,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  B.  M*CTrxxocs,  Esq.  New  and 
thoroughly  revised  Edition.   8vo.  price  88«.  oloth,  or  70s.  half-bo.  in  russia. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  Considered  as  Independent  Political  Comma* 
uities.  By  Sir  Tsaysbs  Twiss,  D.CX.  8  vols.  8vo.  80*^  or  separately. 
Pjlbt  L  Peoctf.  18s.  Past  IL  War,  18f . 
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Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The  CABIKET  LAWYEB  ;  a  Popalar  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  EogUiid, 
Oirll,  Criminal,  and  Constitutional.  Twenty-fifth  Bditkm,  broOQlit  dovn 
to  the  dose  of  the  Pariiameutaiy  Session  of  1809.    Fcp.  lOf.  ed, 

P£WTHER'8  COXPBEHEHSIYE  8PECIFISB ;  A  Gaide  to  the 
Practioal  Specification  of  every  kind  of  Bnildimr- Artificers*  Work;  wiih 
Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and  AKreements.  an  Appendix.  Foot-No<es, 
and  s  copious  lodex.  Edited  by  William  Youvo,  Architect.  Crown  8%-a 
price  (ts. 

The  LAW  BELATIKO  to  BENEFIT  BUILI)Iir0  SOCIETIES;  with 
Practical  OlMenrations  on  tiie  Act  and  all  the  Cases  decided  thereon ;  siso  s 
Form  of  Rules  and  Forms  of  Mortgs^es.  By  W.  TiOD  Fxa.tt,  Barrister. 
Second  Kdition.    Fcp.  Ss.  Od. 

COLLIEBIES  and  COLLIEES :  a  Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 
Cases  relstinf?  thereto.  Ky  J.  C.  Fowls r,  of  the  Inn(*r  Temple.  Barnstrr, 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  tho  District  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  and  Aberdare. 
Second  Bdition.    Pep.  8va  7s.  Qd, 

The  XATEBNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDBEN  in  HEALTH  t&d 
Disease.   By  Thomas  Bull.  M.D.   Fcp.  6s. 

HINTS  to  M0THEB8  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 
during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  I^ng-in  Boom.  Bj  Ihe  tale 
Thomas  Bull.  MJ>.   Fcp.  6s. 

NOTES  on  HOSPITALS.  By  Flobrncb  Niohtiroalb.  Third  Edi- 
tion, enlarged ;  with  IS  Plans.    Post  4to.  18s. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  HEALTH ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Fhjsio- 

ap^cal  and  Sanitary  Conditions  conducive  to  Unman    LongeTity  ai^ 
appiness.   By  Bouthwood  Smith.  M.D.   Blevouth  Edition,  rerised  and 
enlarged ;  with  118  Woodcuts.  8to.  7f .  Bd, 

WHIST,  WHAT  TO  LEAD.    Bj  Cam.    Fourth  Edition.    Simo.  Is. 

CHESS  OPENINGS.  Bj  F.  W.  Longman,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  ed, 

A  PBACTICAL  TBEATISE  on  BBEWING ;  with  FormaUe  for  I^xblic 
Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  Black.  8va  Iftafid, 

MODEBN  COOKEBT  for  PBIYATE  FAMILIES,  reduced  to  a  System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  i^rles  of  cnrcAilly-tested  Boccipts.  By  Eli?  %  Acto5. 
Newlv  revisiMl  and^idarged  Edition;  with  8  Platos  of  Figure  and  IM 
Woodcuts    Fcp.  0«. 

ON  FOOD:  its  Varieties,  Chemical  Composition,  Nutritive  VaYuc« 
Comparative  Digestibility,  Physiological  Functions  and  Uses,  Prpr»r^tv>  . 
Cnlinary  Treatment,  Preservation.  Adulteration,  &e.  By  U.  hxrr.ELX. 
M.B.  MA.  Ph.D.  Ac    Crown  8va  price  Hs. 

COVLTHABrS  DECIMAL  INTEBEST  TABLES  at  S4  Different  M*^^ 
not  exceeding  5  per  Cent.  Calculated  for  tho  use  of  Bankers.  To  whicn  .v 
added  Commission  Tables  at  One-Eighth  and  One- Fourth  per  Ci.'nt.  tb-. 
price  15s. 

MAITNDEB'S    TBEASXTBT   of   KNOWLEDGE   and   LIBBABT   of 

Befbrenoe:  oomprising  an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Univeml 
Gasetteer,  Classical  Dictionanr.  Chronology.  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis 
of  the  Peerage,  uscftil  Tablea  Ac.   Bevised  edition.   Fop.  8va  iirice  ds. 
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A1.LXB8  on  Formation  of  ChrUtandom  .. 

Alpine  Onldc  (The)  

ALTHAUS  on  Medical  Electricity  

AXDBSWS'ii  LIfc  of  Oliver  Cromwell  . . . . 
AkSfOLD'a  Meonal  of  Englith  Literature 

Absott's  Elements  of  Fhytioi 

ArundinM  Cami 

Autumn  Ilotldajiof  aGonnUy  Panon  .. 
AT&x'a  Timcury  of  Bible  Knowledge. . . . 


Biyooa*a  Emniti,  bgr  Whatilt  

Lift  and  Letter*,  bjr  Spkddiko 

Workfi  edited  by  Sprddixo 


Baui'b Lode,  iWdnetive  and  Inductive  ... 

Mental  and  Moral  Science    

on  the  Emotions  and  Will 


-on  the  8ensee  ami  Intellect. 
.4M1  the  Study  of  Character  . 


Ball's  Alnine  Guide 

Batldoh's  Rcnu  and  TUlaffce  

Beaten  Tracke « 

BiOKBE'a  Charidet  and  Oallna 

BRXniT's  Sanakrit  Dictionary 
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Black's  Treatise  on  Brewinf 
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Calvert's  Wlft's  Manual tl 

Catrs'8  Biographical  Dictionary • 

Cats'  and  Farlib's  Moral  Emblems It 

Chansred  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths  ....  9 

Chrsxrt's  Eunhratee  Bxpeution tt 

IndlanPollty  a 

k— Waterloo  Campaign t 

and  Rbrvi's  Muitary  Resources 
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CLOL*QH'sUvcsfVt>mPinUrch t 

Coriir's  Norman  Kings  of  England t 

COLRXSO  (Bishop)  onl^uitateueh  and  Book 
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Cook's  Voyages A 

CooPKR'n  Hursical  Dictionary 14 

CoPLAX  D'H  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  lA 

CoTTOX'n  Introduction  to  Conllrmation. ...  )• 

CouLTHART's  Decimal  Interevt  Tables  ....  tt 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City  Pulpit. ...  t 

Cox's  Aryan  Mythology 4 

Manual  of  Mythology 6 

Tale  of  the  Great  Persian  War 3 

Tales  of  Ancli>nt  Greece tS 

CRRSY'sEncyclopssdiaofClvtl  Engineering  IH 

Critirti  Rssays  of  a  Country  Parson t 

CnowK'rt  History  of  France t 

CrLi.KY'H  Handbook  of  Telegraphy 17 

Cl'Saiik's  History  of  Ireland S 

D'ArmoxR'ft  TTIitory  of  the  Refbrmatloa 

inthetimenrt  \i.vix t 

DAVTDROX't*  Tntr.H'uctiontoNewTestament  tO 

DeadShotiTluM.hy  MAiiKaMA!r   tS 

Dr  la  RivR'h  Treat i  «  uii  Klectrlcity It 

Drmsox's  Vioe-Kev'«l  Mfb 1 

Dr  Tocqurtillr's  Democracy  In  America  I 

DiMRARLi'n  Lothalr tl 
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DoBSOX  on  the  Ox t7 
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Eastlake's  Gothic  Revival 17 

. ^LifeofGibwn  16 

EDMirxns's  Names  of  riuoe» 9 

Edwards's  Shipmiuiter'*  Guide S7 

Elements  of  Botany  13 
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New  Testament 19 
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_ The4««]oniana  19 

Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Clirist..  19 

E«n>'a  And  Contrilnition^  of  A.  K.  H.  B ^ 

EWA1.D'S  History  of  Israel SO 

FAIRBATkS  on  Iron  Shipbuilding IP 

■         *B  Appliculionsof  Iron 18 

Information  for  FIngliieeri   ..  18 

Mills  and  Mill  work 18 

FaRADAY'A  Life  and  letters 4 

FaRBAH'iS  Families  of  Sjjeech 9 

Chnpter*  on  Lancuaee 7 

Felkin  on  Ho>iery  and  Lace  Manufactorca  H 

Fksxell's  Bt>ok  of  the  Roach J6 

FroCLJtK8'8  Christendom's  Divisions  ......  i\ 
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